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ADVERTlSEilfENT. 


TriB wort now restored to piil)]ic notice has had an cx^raor 
di^ary fate. At the time of its original |/jblication it oblaincfl a 
great celebrity, which continued more than half a century. During 
that period few books were more read, or more deservedly ap- 
plauded. It was the delight of the learned, the solace of the 
indolent, and the refuge of the uninformed. ^ It passed through aJb 
least eight editions, by which the bookseller, as Wood records, got 
an estate; and, notwithstanding the objection sometimes opposed 
against it, of a quaint style, and too great an accumulation of 
authorities, the fasciniition of*its wit, fancy, and sterling sense, 
have borne down all censures, and extorted praise from the first 
writers iif the English language. The grave Johnson has praised 
it in the warmest terms, and the ludicrous Sterne has interwoven 
many parts of it into his own popular performance. MiiiTON did 
not disdain to build two of his finest poems on it; and a host of 
inferior writers have embellished their works with beauties not 
•their own, culled from a performance which they had not the 
justice even to mention. Change of times, and the frivolity of 
fashion, suspended, in some degree, that fiime which had lasted 
near a century; *and the succeeding generation aiToctcd indiffer- 
ence towards an author, who*at length was only looked into by 
the plunderers of literature, the poachers in obscure volumes. The 
plagiarbms of Tristram SlianOf/j so successfully brought to light by 
De. Fereiae, at length drew the attention of the public towards 
a writer, wlio, though then litde known, might, without impeach^ 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Blent *of modesty, lay claim to ^very mark of respect; and inquiry 
proved, beyond a doubt, that the calls of justice had been little 
attended to by others, as well os the facetious Yorick. Wood 
observed, more than a century ago, that several authors had un- 
ipercifully stolen matter from Burton without any acknowledg- 
ment. The tio^, however, at length arrived, wlicii the merits of 
the Anatomy of. Melancholy were to receive their due praise. The 
book ^vas again sought for* and read, and again it became an 
i^plauded performance. Its excellencies once more p^.ood confessed, 
in the increased price which every copy offered for sale produced ; 
and •the increased demand pointed out the necessity of a new 
edition. This is now presented to the public in a manner not dis- 
graceful to the memory of the author; and the publisher relics 
with confidence, that so valuable a repository of amusement anti in- 
formation, will continue to hold the rank to wlilcli it has been restored, 
^firmly supported by ks own merit, and safe from the influence and 
blight of any future caprices of fashion. To open its valuable 

mysteries to those who hive not had the advantage of a classical 

c 

education, translations* of the countless quotations from ancient wTiters 
which occur in the work, are now for the firet time and obsolete 

t * 

orthography is In all instances modernised. 
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Robert Burtox was the son of Ralph Burton, of an ancient and genteel 
family at Lindley, iu Leicestorsliirc, and was born there on tlic Stii of February, 
1570.* He received the fii’st rudiments of learning at the free school of 
button Coldfield, in Warwickshire, t from whence he was, at the age of 
seventeen, iu the*long vacation, 1503, sent ^|) Brazen Nose College, iu the 
condition of a commoner, where made a consirlorablc progress in logic and 
jdiilosophy. In 1500 he was elected student of Christ Church, and, for form 
sake, Wiis put iindor the tuition of iOr. John Bancroft, afterwariU Bi&hop (jf 
i Oxford. In 1C 14 he w^u? admitted t8 the reading of the Sentences, and on the 
29th of November, IGIG, Tiad t)ie vicarage of St. Thomas, in the west suburb 
of Oxford, conferred on him by the de;iii and canons of Chnst Church, which, 
with the rectory of Segrave, in Leicestershire, given to him in tlie year 1G3G, 
by George, Lord Berkeley, he kept, to use the words of the Oxford antiquary, 
wfth much ado to his dying day. He seems to have been first beneficed at 
Walsby, in Lincolnshire, through the munificence of his noble patroness, 
Frances, Countess Dowager of Exeter, but resigned the same, as he tells us, for 
some special reasons. At his vicarage he is remarked to have always given 
the sacrament iu wafers. Wood s cYiaracter of him that “ he was an exact 
mathematician, a curious calculator of nativities a geneiul read scholar, a 
4horough-pacod philologist, and one that understood the surveying of lands 
well. As lie was by many accounted a severe student, a devourcr of authors, 

• a melancholy and humorous person ; so by others, who knew him well, a person 
of great honesty, plain dealing and charity. 1 have heanl some of the ancients 
of Christ Church otften say, that his comi)any was very merry, facete, and 


• Hli elder brother wm William Barton, the Lflcestershlre antiqnnr}% bom 24th Angnst, 1675, edneated 
at Sntton Coldfield, admitted commoner, or gentleman commoner, of Brazen N ose College, 15Jl ; at the Inner 
Temple, 20th May. 1593; B.A. 22n(l June, 1594; and afterward! a barrister and reporter In the Court of 
Common Plena. ** Bm hla natural goniua," aas’s Wood, ^ leading him to the atudica of heraldry, goncalo. 
glee, and antiquities, he became ex^lent in those obscure and Intricate matters; and, look upon him as a 
gentleman, waa aecounted, ty all that knew him. to be tho best of his time for those studies, as may appear 
by his < Description orLeleestenhlre.' " Uis weak constitution not permitting him to follow bnainem, he retired 
into the country, and hla greatest work, **The Description of Leicestershire^" was published in folio, 1622. 
He died at Falde^ after anmlng much In the clvL war, fith April, 1645^ and was boned in the parish church 
beloj^ng theretOkcalled Htnbury. ^ . 

t This u Wootfraeconi^t His will says, Nuneaton; but a passage In this work [v<m L p. 395^] miflttODf 
Sutton Coldfield t probably he may hare been at both schools. 
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juvenift; and no man* in his time did^Burpass him for his jeady and dexterona 
interlarding his common discourses an! ong them with verses fiiom the poeta^ or 
B^tences from classic authors; which being then all the &shion in the TTniver- 
sity, made his company the more acceptabla** He appears to have been a 
universal reader of all kinds of books, and availed himself of his multifarioiui 
studies in a very extraordinary manner. From the information of Heame, we 
Jeam that John Bouse, the Bodleian librarian, furnished him with choice books 
f#r the prosecution of his work. The subject of his labour and amusement, 
seems to have been adopted from the infirmities of his own habit and constitu- 
tion. Mr. Granger says, Ho composed this book with a view of relieving 
his own melancholy, but increased it to such a degree, that nothing could make 
him laugh, but going to the brid§e-foot and hearing the ribaldry of the barge- 
men, which rarely failed to throw him into a violent fit of laughter. Before 
1^ was overcome with this horrid disorder, he, in ^he interyfffs of his vapours, 
was esteemed one of the most facetious companions in the University.** ^ 
Hjs residence wafi chiefly at Oxford; where, in his chamber in C£rist 
Church College, he departed this life, at or very near the time which he had, 
some years before foretold, from the calculation of his own nativity, and which, 
says Wood, “ being exact, several of the students did not forbear to whtfj»er 
among themselves, that rather than there should be a mistake in the calcula- 
tion, he sent up his soul to heaven through a slip about his neck.” Wheiher 
this suggestion is founded in truth, we l|p.ve no other evidence than an obscure 
hint in the epitaph hereafter inserted, which w-as written by the author himself, 
a short time before his 4eath. His body, with due solemnity, was buried near 
that of Dr. Bobert Weston, in the north aisle which joins next to the choir of 
the Cathedral of Christ Church, on the 27th of January, 1639-4.0. Over his 
grave was soon after erected a*comcly monument, on the upper pillar of the 
said aisle, with his bust, painted to the life. iOn the right hand is the following 
calculation of his nativity : 
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and under ilie bust^^ihis inscription of Ins own composition 

'i 

Faucis notna, pancioribus ignotus, 

Hie Jacct DemocrituB junior 
Cui vitam dedit ct mortem 
Melancholia. 

Ob. S Id. Jan. A. C. nncxxxix. 

Arms ; — Azare on a bend O. between tlii'ce dogs' beads 0. a crescent G. 

A few moutbs before bis deatb^ be made Ids will^ of wbicb the following is 
a copy: 


ExTBICTCD FIIOM TUE HcGlSTUT OP THE PiinROaATIVC CoURT OF CilNTERDURV. 

j 

In Nomine Dei Amen. August 15‘*‘ One thousand six hundred tliirty nine because 
therS be so many casualties to which our life is subject besides quarrelling and contcnt‘*on 
whii)!^ happen to our Successors after our Death by reason of unsettled Estates 1 Kobert 
Burton Student of Christcliurch Oxon. though my means be but small have thought good 
d)y this my last Will and Testament to dispose of that little which I hare and being at 
this present 1 thank God in perfect health of Bodic a'.^rl I^Ilnd and if this Testament be 
not 60 formal according to the nice and strict terms of Law and other Circumstances 
peradventure rccpiircd of which 1 am ignorant I desire howsoever this my Will may be 
accepted and stand good according to my true Intent and meaning First I bequeatii 
Animam Deo Corpus Terrae whensoever it shall please God t3> call me I give my Land in 
llighain which my good Father Balphe Burton of Lindly in the County of Leicester 
Fsquirc gave me by Deed of Gift and that which I have annexed to that Farm by purchase 
since, now leased for tnirty eight pounds per Ann. to i line Elder Brother William Burton 
of Lindly Esquire during his life and. after him to his Heirs 1 moke my said Brother 
William likewise mine Executor as well as paying such Annuities and Legacies out of my 
Lands and Goods as are hereafter specified 1 give to my nephew Cassibilan Burton 
twenty pounds Annuity per Ann. out of my, Land in Highani during his life to bo paid 
i9c two cquall payments at our J^ndy Day in Lent and Micbacliuas or if he be not paid 
within fourteen l)ays after the said Feasts to distrain on any part of the Ground on or 
any of niy Lands o'f Inheritance Item 1 give to my sister Katherine Jackson during her 
life eight ponnds per Ann. Annuity to be paid at the two Feasts equally os above said or 
else to distrain'Ain the Ground if she be not paid after fourteen days at Lindly as the other 
same is out of the said Land Item 1 (rive to mv Servant John Upton the Annuity of Forty 
Shillings out of iny said Forme during his life (if till then my Servant) to be paid oil 
Michaelmas day in Lindley each year or else after fourteen days to distrain Kow for my 
goods I thus dis(> 08 e them First 1 give an C^ pounds to Christ Church in Oxford wlicrc 1 
have so long lived to bujr five pounds I.<ands per Ann. to bo Yearly bestowed on Books 
for the Libraiy Item I give an hundi’cdth ppund to the University Library of Oxford to 
be bestowed to purchase five potmd Land per Ann. to bo paid out Yearly on Books as 
Mrs. Brooks fonncrly gave an hundred pounds to buy Land to the same purpose and the 
Kent to the same use I give to iiiy Brother George Barton twenty pounds and my watch 
I give to my Brother Ralph Burton five pounds Item I give to the Parish of Scngi-ave in 
Loicestershiro where I am now Rector ten pounds to be given to certain FcofTccs to the 
IKrpetual good of the said Parish Ox<m* Item I give to my Niece Eugenia Burton One 
hundredth pounds Item I give to my Nephew Richard Burton nov«r Prisoner in London an 
hundredth pound to redeem him Item 1 give to the Poor of Highani Forty Shillings where 
my Land is to the Poor or Nunc^^ton where I was once a Grammar Scholar tlirco pound 
to my Cousin Purfey of Wadlake [Wadlcy] my Cousin Pnrfe^ of Calcott my Cousin 
Hales of Coventry my Nephew Bradshaw of Orton twenty shillings a piece for a small 
remembrance to Mr. Whitehall Rector of Cherkby myne own Chamber Fellow twenty 
shillings 1 desire my Brother George and my Cosen Purfey of Calcott to bo the Overseers 
of this part of my Will I give moreover five pounds to make a small Monument for roy 
Mother where she is buned in London to my Brother Jackson forty shillings to my 
Sefyant John Upton forty shillmgs besides his former Annuity if ho be my Servant till I 
die if ho be till then my Servant f— ROBERT BURTON— Charles Russell Witness 
—John Pepper Witness. 


• .So la the Beglater.o 


t So in the Befdster. 
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An ^Appendix to this mj Will if I die ki Oxford or whilst I am of Christ Church and 
with good Mr. PaTues August the Fifteenth 1639. * 

I Give to Mr. Doctor Fell Dean of Christ Church Forty Shilling to the Eight Canons 
twenty Shillings a piece os a small remembrance to the poor of St. Thomas parish Twenty 
Shillings to Brasenose Library five pounds to Mr. Bowse of Oriell Colledge twenty 
Shillings to Mr. Ileywood xas, to Dr. Metcalfe esxs. to Mr. Sherley axa. If I have any 
Books the University Library hath not, let them take them If 1 have any Books our own 
Library hath not, let them take them 1 give to Mrs. Fell all my English Books of 
husbandly one excepted to licr Daughter Mrs. Katherine Fell my 

Six Pieces of Silver Plate and six Silver Spoons to Mrs lies roy Gerards Herball to Mrs. 
Morris my Country Farme Translated out of French 4. and all my English Physick Books 
to Mr. 'NV’histlcr the Bccorder of Oxford 1 give twenty shillings to all my fellow 
Students M'** of Arts a Book in fq]. or two a piece as Master Morris Treasurer or Mr 
Doan shall appoint whom I request to be the Overseer of this Appendix and give him for 
his pains Atlas Geografer and Ortelius Thcatrum Mond* 1 give to Jq}in Fell the Dean's 
^^on Student my Mathematical Instruments except my two Crosse Bthves which I give to 
my Lord of Donnol if he be then of the House To Thomas lies Doctor lies his Sou 
Student Saliintch on (aurrhelia and Lucian’s Works in 4 Tomes If any books be ^.eft let, 
my Executors dispose of them with all such Books ai are written with my own hands' 
and half my Melancholy Copy for Crips hath the other half To Mr. Jones Chaplin nni^ 
Qhanter my Surveying Books and Instruments To the Scrv.ants of the House forty 
Shillings BOB. BUBTON — Charles Bussell Witness — .John Pepper Witness— This Will 
was shewed to me by the Testator and acknowledged by him some few days hcl^fe his 
rleath to bo his la^t Will Ita Tester John Morris S Th D. Prebendari’ Ecd Chri’ Oxou 
Feb. 3, 1G39. ^ • 

Prohatum fuit Testnmentum suprascri^uTn, 11® 1640 Jurnmento Willmi Burton 
Fris* et Execiitoris cm &c. do bene et fululiter administraud. &c. corarii Mng’ris 
Natlianaele Stuplicns Beetore EccL do Daiyton, et Edwardo Fanner, Clericis, 
vigore commissionis, &c. 


The only work our author execute^ was tliat now reprinted, whicli 
probably was the principal employment of his life. Dr. Ferriar says, it wa:^ 
originally published in, the year 1(317; but this is evidently a mistake;* tho 
first edition was that printed in 4to,*lC21, a copy of which is at present in 
the collection of John Nichols, Esq., the iudlfatigiiblo illustrator of tlio 
History of Leicestershire; to whom, and to Isaac Heed, Esq., of Staple Inn, 
this account is greatly indebted for its acerjaev. The other impressions of it 
were in 1624, iC28, 1632, 1638, 1651-2, 1660, and 1676, which last, in the 
title-page, is called the eighth edition. t 

The copy from which Ae present is re-printed, is that of 1C51-2: at the 
conclnsiou of which is the following address : * 

“To TH^BEADEB. 

“ Bo pleased to know (Courteous Header) that since the last Imprcsrion of this Book, 
the ingenuous Author of it is deceased, leaving a Copy of it exactly corrected, with scwr.tl 
considerable Additions by his own hand; this Copy he committed to my care and cnsto'lv, 
with directions to have those Additions inserted in the next Edition ; whioh in order to iiii 
command, and the Publickc Good, is faithfully performed in this last Impression.” * 

H a a e. HEX, CRIPPS,) 

^Orlglnatlnff, perhaps, In a note, p. 44A, 6th edit.* (p. 60i of the preaent), in which a book la qnoted 
as having been ^ printed at Taria 1G24, seven ycara after Burton's first edition." As, however, the editions 
after that of 1G21, are rcsrularly inai'ked In snccesslon to the elghtli, jirinted in 167G, there seems very little 
r*^ason to doubt that, in tlie note above alluded tu, either 1G24 has been a inispiint fur 1G28, ur seven years ter 
f^ee yean. The numerous typographical eiTata in other pu ts oi‘ the work ati'oiigly aid this letter aoppA* 
mtion. 
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The following testimonies of varions anthois will serve to show the erttima* 
lion in which tl^ wbrk has been held:-7- 


** The Anatoict op MELAircnoLT, wherein the author hath plied up varietj of much 
excellent learning. Scarce nnv book of philology in our laud hath, in so short a time, 
passed so many editions." — Fmer'i WarthieSf foL Id. 

“ ’Tis a book so full of variety of reading, that gentlemen who have lost their time, and 
are put to a push for invention, may furnish themselves with matter for common or scholosJ 
tical discourse and writing." — Wooda AtUnaa Oxanienais, voL L p. d!^ 2d edit. 

“If you never Stiw Biiutov itpon MELAJccnotv, printed 1076, I pray, look into it, and 
rend the ninth page of his Prcfaco, * Democritus ta the Header.* There is something 
til ere which touches the point wc are upon; hut I mention the author to yon, as the 
pleasantest, the n/ost learned, and the most full of sterling sense. The wits of Queen 
Anne's reign, and the beginning of George the First, were not a little beholden to him.*' 
^A^/ihliaiiop llerring'a Lettera^ 12mo, 1777. p. 149. 

“ Burton’s Anatom v of ^Iclanciiolt, he (Dr. Johnson) said, was the only book that 
ever, took him out of bed two hours sooner than ho wished to rise." — BosweWa lAfe of 
JvhnaoUf voL L p. 580, Svo. cdiL 

“Burton’s Anatomy of McLANcnoLV is a'vnlnable book," said Dr. Johnson. “It is, 
'peril: ps, overloaded with fpiotarion. Hut there is great spirit and great power in whal 
Burton says wheu he Mritca iVuiu his own mind." — Jbid^ \oL ii. p. 325. 

“Tt will he no detraction from the powers of Milton’s original genius and invention, to 
remark, that he seems to have liorrowcd the subjc<*t of VAlle(tro and JlPenseroito together 
witli some particular thoughts, expressions, and rhymes, more especially the idea of aeon- 
tnast hctwceii these two dispositions, from a forgotten poem prcii.vcd to the first edition of 
Buiiton’s Anatomy of'^Ielanciioly, entitled, ‘The Ai^thor’s Abstract of Melancholy; or* 
A Dialogue between ricasnrc and Pain.’ Here ]»ain is melancholy. It was written, as I 
conjecture, about the year lOdO. I wili make no aimlogy for abstracting and citing as 
much of this poem ns will he siifHcicnt to prove, to a discerning reader, how far it had 
taken possession of IMilton's niimi The xncasure will appear to bo the same; and that 
author was at least nn attentive reader of Burton’'a book, may be already concluded 
from the traces of resemblance which I have incidentally noticed in passing through the 
VAlldffro and H Penseroso '" — After extracting the lines, Air. Wiirtoii adds, “as to the 
very elaborate work to which these visionary verses arc no unsuitable intro<Uiction, tlio 
writer’s variet / of learning, his quotations from scarce and curious books, his pedantry 
sparkling with* rude wit and shapelc.s.>i elegance, miscellaneous matter, intennixture of 
agreeable talcs and illustrations, and, pcrhapis, above all, the singulariiios of his feelings, 
clothed in an uncommon quaintness of style, ha^’C oontribu^od to render it, even to modern 
readers, a valuable repository of omusemeut and information." — }yaru>n'a 3Iilton. 2d.%diL 
]i.94. 

o 

“ The Anatomy op Melancholy is a book which has been nnivcrsally read and admired. 
This work is, for the most part, what the author himself styles it, * a cento;' but it is a 
r|ry ingenious one. llis quotations, Avhich abound in every page, arc pertinent; but if ho 
had made more use of his invention and less of his commonplace-hook, his work would 
perhaps have been more valuable than it is. lie is generally free from the alTcctcd 
hmgmige and ridiculous metaphors which disgrace most of Iho books of his time.'* 
— Granger’s Biographical llUlorg, 

• 

“ Burton’s Anatomy of Melanuiiolt, a book once the favonrito of the learned and 
the witty, and a source of surreptitious learning, though written on a regular plan, cori'^ists 
chiefly of quotations: the author has honestly termed it a cento. He collects, under every 
divi^ibn, the opinions of a multitude of writers, wiihout regard to chronological onlcr, and 
has too often tne modesty to decline the interposition of liis own sentiments. Indeed the 
bulk of his materials generally overwhelms him. In the course of his folio ho has contrived 
^ treat a great variety of topics, that seem very loosely connected wdth the general sub- 
ject; and, like Baylo, when ho starts a favourico orain of quotations, he docs not scniple 
to let the digression outran the principal question. Thus, from the doctrines of religion 
to military disci}flinc, from inland navigatioh to tihe morality of dancin;:^6chools, cvdl*y 
thing is discussed and dctcnuinod." — i'kmar’s IlIuatrdtion3 ofStertus, p. 53. 
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^ TIA ardmess which Bubtoiv displays occasionally, and his indQl|];eBoe of ptajrftd dl]Epras- 
sions from the most serioos discussions, often give his style an air of flui)iUar4NmyerM 
notwithstanding the laborious collections which supply his text He was oapaUe of writ 
ing excellent poetry, but he seems to have cdtivatod this talent too little. The English 
verses prefixed to his book, which possess beautiful imageiyi and great sweetness of versi- 
fication, have been frequently publishodL His Latin elegiM verses addressed to hU book, 
i^ew a veiy agreeable turn for raillciy."— Jbid. p. 58. 

When the force of the subject opens his own vein of prose, we discover^ valuable sense 
find brilliant expression. Such is his account of the first feelings of melancholy persons, 
written, probably, from his own experience.** [See p. 161, of the present edition.]— JthtdL 

p. 60. 

"Daring a pedantic age,* like that in which Bubton's production appeared, it must 
have been eminently serviceable to writers of many descriptions. Hence the unlearned 
might famish themselves with appropriate scraps of Greek and Latin, whilst men of letters 
crould find their inquiries shortened, by knowing wbera they mig^t^'look for what both 
ancients and modems have advanced on the subject of human passions. 1 confer my 
inability to point out lany other English author who has so largely dealt in apt and 
origitial quotation." — Manuscript nctsojtlkis laU (horSfs S^Micsns, in Ids espy q^Tiir: 

Avatout or Melavciioly. 
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Yade liber, c^ualis, non ausim dicere, fadlx, 

Te niei foclicem fecerit Alraa dies, 

Yade tamen quocunque lubet, qnascunque pc-r ornn 
£t Genium Domini fac imitere tui. 

1 blandas inter Charites, m^stdmqne saluta 
Musarum quemvU, si tibi lector erit. 

Bora colas, urbem, subeasTe palatia re;>nm 
Sobmiss^, ^lacidt;, te sine dente ge9a». 

Nobilis, ant si quis te footb inspexerit hcros. 

Da te mori^nim, perlegat usijue lubet. 

£st qnod Nobilitas, est quod desidetcC heroa^ 
Gratior hsec forsan charta placere potest. 

Si auis morosus Cato, tetrici^ae Senator, 

Uuno etiam librum fort^ videro velit, 

Sire magistratus, turn te rererentep Iiabeto; 

Sed nullus; niuscas non capinnt Aquilw. 

Non Tacit Us temptsi fugitiTum imponderc nu£;i9 
Nec tales cupio; par miU lector erit. 

81 matrona in^Tis casu direrterit Istue, 
lUustris ^mina, aut $d Comitissa legat ; 

Est quod displiceat, placeat quod forsitan Oils, 
Inserere his noli te modb, pande tamen. 

At siTirgo tuas disnabitur incl^ chartas 
Tangere, sire schedis hssreat ilia tub; 

Da memo te facilem, et qiuedam folia esse memento 
Conreniaot ocuUs quai magb apta sub. 
Sljrenerosa ancilla tuos aut phna puclla 
Ybuni est ludos, annue, pande lubens. 

Dio utinam nuno ipse mens* (nam diligit btas) 

In prsasens esset conspiciendus herus. 

Jgnotus notusre mihi de geute togat^ 

Sire aget in ludb, pulpita sire oolet, 

Sire in Ljcqbo, et nugos oToWerit istas. 

Si quasdam mendas xideiit inspicietis, 

Da Teniam Authori, dices; nam plnrixna 
Expungi, qn» Jam dbplicoisse sciat. 

Site Melancholioua qubouam, sea blandus Amatos^ 
Aulicus aut Ciria, sea oenh oomptus Ec^ucs 
Huo appeUat, age et tutb te crede legenti, 

Mu'ta btio forsan non malh nata leget. 
Qnodifbgiat, careat, quodqne amplexobitur, bta 
Paglna forchssis promere multa potest. 

At si qub Medicus oorsjoi te abtet, amice 
Fao etreomspeetd, et te tine labe freras; 

IttTeniet namque ipso meb quoane plurima seriptis 
Npn lore Buoaidium qtue ubi forsan erunt 
81 qub CausidiouB chaitas implngat in bias, 

Nil mlhi Tobbeum, pestlina tnrba Tole ; 

8b nbl Tir bonus, et Juris sine firaude peritns 
Tam legate et forsan doctlor Inde siet. 


• HflBC combi dicta care ne maid capbai 



I^^MOCRITUS JUNIOR AD LIBRUU BITUX. 

fii auis oordatut, focilis, le(ijtoraue beniprnna • 
Iluc oculos vertat, qua Telit Ipse Iccat; 

Candidas ignoseet, metuas bil, pande libenter» 
Offeiisos mendis non erit ille tuis, 

Laudabit nonnuUo. Yenit si Rhetor ineptni, 
Limata et tersa, et qui benb oocta petit, 

Claude citus librum; nulla hie nisi forrea rerba, 
Offendent stomachum qua minhs upta suum. 

At si quia non eximiua de plebe poeta, 

Annue ; namque istic nlurima ncta lep^t. 

Nos sumus b nuniero, nullus mihi spirat Apollo, 
Cirandiloquus Vates quilibet esse neqiiit. 

Si Q'iticua Lector, tumid os Censorqiie inolestiis, 
Zoilua et Momus, si rabiosa cohors: 

Riuge, freme, et noli turn pandere, turba malignis 
Si occurrat saiinis pividiusn suis: 

Tac fugias; si nulla tibi sit copia eundi, 

Contemnes, tacitu sconunata quieque feres. 

Frendeat, nllatret, vacuas gannitibus auras 
linplcat, baud cures; his placuissc nefits. 

Ycruiii age si forsan divertat purior hospes, 

Cui^ue sales, ludi, disidiceantquc jnei, 

Ohjiciatque tibi sordes, lascivdque: dices, 

Loscira est Domino et Musa jocosa tuo, 

Nec losciva tamen, si pensitet oinno; sed esto; 

Sit lasciva licet pagina, vita proba est. 

Barbaras, indoetbsque rudis spectator in istam 
Si messem intrudat, fuste fugabis enni, 

Fungum pelle procul (jubeo) iiiiin quid niihi 
Conveniunt stbinacho non minim ista suo. 

Sed nec pelle tamen ; lieto oi^nes accipe viiltu, 
Quos, quas, vel quales, indc vel unde viros. 

Gratus erit quieiinqiie venit, gratissimus bosp«« 
Quisquia erit, laoili** dilHcilisque milii. 

Nam si ciilparit, qiut;(|am cul passe Juvabit, 
(;ulpando faciet me meliora senui. 

Sed si laudArit, neque laudibus elt^crar ullis, 

Sit satis hisce malis oppuMusso boniim. 

Iln‘e sunt qna? uostrn placuit manaare bbello^ 

Lt <iuu; (iimittcns diccre mssit Ilcrus. 



Dfe^OCRITUS JUNIOR TO HIS BOOK. 


PAllAPllRASTlO XETBICAL TRANSLATION. 

Go forth mv book into the open day; 

JIiippv, if made so by its jjarish eye. 

O’er earth's wide surface take thy va^Ant wny-. 

To imitate thy inastrr*s.|^enius*tr^. 

The ^aoes three, tlie Muses nine salute, 

Siiould those who lo\c them try to con tliy 
The country, city seek, ;;rand throLes to boot. 

With f];oiitle courteM liuaibly bow befop*. 

Should nobles ^allaut/soldiiM-H Irajik and bra^e 
Seek thy acquaintant*.', hail thc-ir ^rst adraiu e; 
From twitch of care thy ]»iea-sant vein may s.i\c. 

May laughter caus^^or wUlom perdu. t>.u. 
Some surly Cato, Sciiaior austere, 
lluply may with to peep into thy book: 

Seem very noUun;; — tremble .i'mI revere : 

No forcefurca'.;les, barter!l»es e'er lo(»'iv. 

They love not thee; of them then little .-e.-k. 

And wish for readers t riders like tlivsdi. 

Of ludeful matron waichful catdi the beck. 

Or f'orj^eous count o-js full of pride and pelf. 

They may say “ piih!” and frown, and yet read on: 

Cry odd, and silly, coar.’^e, and vet ainu.sin:^. 

Should dainty dainscls seek thy jiai^o to con. 

Spread thy best stores; to thenn be nccr refusiup: 
Sav, fair one, ina.ster lovc.< thee dear os life; 

\Vould ho w'cro here to :;a/.c on thy sweet lo«»k. 
Should known or unknow'41 student, frec'd from ^idfo 
Of lo^ic and the sehnols., explore my book: 

Crv mercy critic, and t!iy book withhold: 

lie Borne few' errors )*:iriIon‘d though observ’d: 

All humble author to oii{dore makes bold. 

Thy kind iridnltrcmv, even undeserv’d. 

Should melancholy wight or pen.sive lover, 

Courtier, snug cit, or carnet knight so trim 
Our blossoms cull, lie'll fiiiu himself in clover, 
GaiuMeuse from precept, laughter from our whi/n. 
Should learned leech with solemn air unfold 
Thy leaves, beware, be^ivil, and bo w'i.sc: 

Thy volume many precepts sage may hold, 

llis well frauglit head may liiid no trilling prusu 
Should crafty lawyer trc'^pass on our ground. 

Caitiffs avaunt! disturbing tribe away! 

Unless (white crow) an honest one be found; 

lie'll better, wiser go for what we say. 

Should Borne ripe scholar, gentle and benign. 

With candour, care, and judgment thee pcru:«: 

* Thy faults to kind oblivion hell consign; 

Nor to thj merit wdll his praise rcfiistv 
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Thou may’st be searched fot polish'd words and tersai 
By flippant spouter, empt^t of praters: 

Tell him to seek them in some mawkish Terse: 

My periods all are rough as nutmeg naters. 

The doggrel poet, wishing thee to read, 

Rejert not; let him glean thy Jests and stories. 

His brother 1, of lowly sembling breed: 

Apollo grants to few Parnas»an glories. 

^Icnac’d by critic with sour furrowed brow, 

Momus or Troilus or Scotch reviewer: 

Ruffle your heckle, grin and growl and tow: 

Ill-natured foes you thus will find the fewer. 

WheA foul-mouth*d senseless railers cry thee down. 
Reply not; fly, and show the rogues thy stem: 

Tlicy are not worthy even of a frown : 

Good taste or breeding they can never learn; 

Or let them clamour, turn a callous ear, 

As though in dread of some harsh donkey's bray. 

If chid by censor, friendly though severe, c 
To such explain and turn thee not away. 

Thy ve^, says ho perchance, is all too free; 

Thy smutty language suits not learned pen; 

Reply, Good Sir, throughout, the context see; 

Thought chastens thought; so prithee judge again. 
Besides, although my master's pen may wand^er 
Through devious paths, by which it ought not stray; 
Bis life is pure, beyond the breath of slander: 

So pardon grant; *tis merely but his way. 

6o:ne rugged rufikin makes a hideous rout — 
llrandisn thy cudgel, threat|^ him to baste; 

The filthy fungus far from thee cast out; 

Such noxious banquets never suit my taste. 

Yet, calm and cautious moderate thy ire, 

Be ever coui'tcous should the case’ allow— 

Sweet malt is ever made by gentle fire: 

M' arm to thy friends, give all a civil bow. 

Rven censure sometihies teaches to improve. 

Slight frosts have often cured tof rank a crop^ 

So, candid blame my spleen shall never move. 

For skilful gard'nera wayward branches lop. 

Go then, my book, and bear my words in mind; 

Gnidei safe at once^ and pleasant them jouZU find. 



THE AEGHMENT OF THE FIIONTISPIECR' 


Ten distinct Squares here seen apart. 
Arc joined in one bjf Cutter's art. 


(if. 

Ojid Democritus under a tree, 

Sits on a stone with book on kneo; 
About him hang there many features, 
Of Cats, Dogs and such like creatures, 
<). which he makes anatomy, 

T!^e seat of black choler to see. 

Ov^r his head appears the sky. 

And Saturn Lord of melancholy. 


To the left a landscape of Jealousy, 
Presents itself unto thine eye. 

A Kingfisher, a Swan, an llem. 

Two tighting-cocks you may discern. 
Two roaring Dulls each other hie. 

To assault concerning vencry. 
Symbols are these; 1 say no mora, 
Oouceive the rest by that's afore. 


^ in. * 

The next of solitariness, •• 

A Portraiture doth well express, 

By sleeping dog, cat: Buck and Doe, 

Hares, Conii'S in the dosart go: 

Buts, Owls shady bowers over. 

In mclatichedy darkness hover. 

A%irk well: Ific l^e not asit should be. 

Blame the bad Cutter, and not me. 

• 

IV. 

r til* under column there doth stand 
Inamorato with folded hand; e 

Down hangs his head, terse and polite, 
Some ditty sure he doth indite, 
ilis lute and books about him lie^ 

As symptoms of his vanity, 

If this do not enough disclose. 

To piunt hinii take thyself by th’ nose. 


ITifpricondnaeus leans on his arm, 

'NV ind in liis side doth him much harm. 
And troubles him full sore. Cod knows, 
IVluch pain he hath and many woes. 
About him pots and classes lie, 

Aowly brought froma Apothecorv. 
llus Saturtfs aspects signify, 
olou see them portray’d in the sky. 


Beneath them kneeling on his knei% 
A superstitious man you sec: 

He fasts, prays, on his Idol fixt. 
Tormented hope and fear betwixt: 
For hell perhaps ho takes more pain* 
Than thou dost heaven itself to gain. 
Alas poor soul, I pity thee, 

What stars incline thee so to be? 


VIL 

But see ^he madman rage downright 
With furious looks, a ghastly sight. 

Kuked iu chains bound doth he lie. 

And roars amain he knows not why I 
i )bserve him ; for as in a glass. 

Thine angry portraiture it was. 

His picture keeps still in thy presence; 
*Tw1»t him and thee, there's no differenoa. 


Tin, EX. 

Borage and IleUebor fdl two scenes. 
Sovereign plants to purge the veins 
Of melancholy, and cheer the heor^ 

Of those black fumes which make it smart; 
To clear the brain of misty fogs, 

Which dull our senses, and Soul clogs. 

The best medicine that e’er God 
Fur this malady, if well assay'd. 


X. 

TTow last of all to fdl a place. 
Presented is the Author's face; 

And in that habit w'hicli he wears^ 
His image to the w'orld appears. 

His mind no art can w'ell express. 
That by his wTitings you may guess. 
It was not pride, nor yet vain glory, 
(Though otners do it commonly,) 
Made him do this: if you must lviiovr^ 
The Printer would needs have it so. 
Then do not frown or scoff at it. 
Deride not, or detract a whiL 
F or surely as thou dost by him. 

He wdll do the same again. 

Then look upon't, behold and soe^ 

As thou like^st it, so it likes thee. 
And I for it will stand in view, 

Thine to command, Header, adieu. 


-vtiTJlf*? Frontispiece, which Is dlvlced Into ten compartments that are here seiaralJy 

explained, ihe totuor s portrait, meutionod iu the tenth stauza, Is copied in page U. 


TIIE* AUTIIOIl*§ ABSTILVCT OF MELANCHOLY, 


When 1 Ro musin;; all alone. 

Thinking of divers things lure-know 
When 1 build caatles in th** air, c 
Void of sorrow and void of fear. 

Pleasing myself with phantasms sw 
Methinks the time runs very fleet. 

All my joys to this are folly, 

Naught so sweet os melancholy. 

When 1 lie waking all alone, 

Recounting what 1 have ill done. 

My thoughts on me then tyrannifte, * 
Fear and sorrow me surprise, , 

Whether I tarry still or go, 

Methiuks the time moves very slow. 

All my griefs to this ore jolly. 

Naught so sad as melancholy. 

When to myself X act and smile. 

With pleasing thoughts the time beguile. 
By a brook side or wood so green, 
Unheard, unsought for, or unseen, 

A thousand pleasures do me ble'^s, 

And crown my soul vidth hap])iaess. 

All my joys besides are folly. 

None so sweet os melancholy. * 

When I lie, sit, or walk alone, 

1 sigh, I grieve, making great mone. 

In a dark grove, or irksome den, 

With discontents and Furies then, 

A thousand miseries at once 
Mine heavy heart and soul ensonco, 

All my griefs to this are job j. 

None BO sour as melancholy. 

Methinks I hear, methinks 1 see, 

Sweet music, wondrous melody. 

Towns, palaces, and cities flne; 

Here now, then there; the world is mine, 
Rare beauties, gallant ^ies shine. 
Whatever is lovely or divine. 

All other joys to this are folly, 

None so sweet as melancholy, 

Metlunks 1 hear, methinks I see 
Ghosts, goblins, flends; my fantasy 
Presents a thousand ugly shapes, 
Headless bears, black men, and apes, 
Poleful outcries, and fearful sights. 

My sad and dismal soul affrights. 

All my griefs to this are jolly. 

None so damn’d as melancholy. 


MetMnks T POT?it, methinks I ki'ss. 

‘ Metlunks'l new ciubraee iny niistronx 
I O blessed ^ayV, O sweet content, 
ParodiM ni||F time is spent. 

Stich thought!! may still my t.timy move; 
So may I ever bo m love. 

All inv joys to this are follv, 

Naught so sweet as melanriHilv. 
When 1 recount love's many 
My sighs and tears, iny«>waUi::j 
My jealous fits; () mine hard hits 
I not.' repent, but *tis too late. 

No torment is so bad os love, 

So bitter to mv soul can prove. 

• All my griefs to tliis are jollv. 

Naught sG^iarsh as nielaneli(»iy. 
Friend.) and companions get you gone. 
'Tis my desire to be alone; 

Ne’er w'ell but when my thoughts anil 1 
Do doinincor in privacy. . 

No Gem, m* treasure like to this, 

’Tw iiiy delight, my crown, my bliss. 

All m v joys to this are folly. 

Naught so sweet as melaneholy. 

'Tis my sole plague to be alone. ” 

I 1 am a beast, a monster grown, 
will 1)0 light nor company, 
find it now my misery. 

The scene is turn’d, my joys are gone. 
Fear, discontent, and sorrows come. 

All my griefs to this are jolly, 

Naught 80 fierce as melancholy. 

I’ll not cliange life with any Kiu::, 

I ravisht am: can the world bring 
Mure joy, tliaii siill to laugh and smile, 
In pleasant toys tii^fs to beguile? 

Do not, O do not trouble me, 
sweet content 1 feel and sec. 

All iny jovs to this are folly, y 

None so divine as melancliuly. 

Til change my state with any wretch, 
Thou canst from gaol or dunghill fetch; 
IMy pain’s past cure, another hell, 

1 may not in this torment dvvelil 
Now desperate I hate my life, 

Lend me a halter or a knife; 

All hiy griefs to this are 
Naught so damn'd os melancholy ’ 



DEMOCEITBS JUNIOE 

TO THE READER. 


pENTLE Reader, I presume thou wilt bo vbry inquisitive to knov what 
antic or persoif^e actor this is, that so insolently intrudes upon this 
common theatre, to the world’saview, arrogating another man's name; whence 
lio ia, why he doth it, and what he hath to say; although, as “he said, 
rriraum si nolucro^ non respondebo, quis coacturiis cst 1 I am a free man bdh), 
liTid may choose whotlier T will tell ; who can compel me? If I be urged, I will 
as Aadjy reply as that Egyptian in ‘^Plutarch, when a curious fellow would 
needs know what lie liad in liis basket, Quiun indes vclatam, quid inquiris in 
re^ ab^condUani 1 It was therefore covered, because he should not know what 
wjia in it. Seek not after that which is hid ; 4' the contents jilease thee, 

“ ®and bo for thy use, suppose the Man i|i the Moon, or whom thou wilt to bo 
tho Author;’* I would not willingly be known. Yet in some sort to give tbeo 
satisfaction, wliich is moro than I need, I will show a reason, both of this 
usurped name, title, and subject. Ainl first of the name of Democritus; lest 
any man, by reason of it, should be deceived, expecting a pasquil, a satire, some 
ricliculous treatise (as I myself should have done), i)iue prodigious tenet, or 
paradox of the cartlfs motion, of inlinitc worlds, in infinitovacuo^exfortuitd 
^atomorum coUisionn, in an infinite waste, so caused by an accidental collision 
of ^otes in the sun, all which Dcinoeptus hold, Epicurus and their master 
Lucippua of old maintained, aiRl are lately revived by Copernicus, Brunus, and 
some others. Besides, it hath been always an ordinary custom, as '^Gellius 
•observes, for later writers and impostors, to broach many absurd and insolent 
lii'tions, under thc%iame of so noble a philosopher as Democritus, to get them- 
solves credit, and by that means the more to bo jespected,” as artificers 
usually do, qui fnarrnori ascribunt J^raxxtihjn su),^ ’Tis not so with^me. 

• Xon hlc^cntaitrn^ non Oorffonas, IIarp 3 ’asqae I No Contraun liriis, or Oorsona look to 

liivuuics, huniiuum uostra aupit. | My Bu^juci ia Qi man and bunian kind. 

^ Thou thyaelf art tho subject of my discourse. 

* Qulcqnid homlnra. rotum, tlmor, ira, volaptaa, I Whate'er men do, tows, fean. In Ire, !n sporty 

Ciaudia, diBcui’dua, uu^tn un'ai'o liliclll. | Juys, waud riuga^ ore the suui of iny report. 

My Intent is no otherwise to use his name, than Mercurius Gallobelgicus, 
Mercurius Britannicus, use the name of Mercury, 'Democritus Christianus, &c. ; 
although there be some other circumstances for wdiich I liavo masked myself 
under iliis vizard, and some peculiar respect which 1 cannot so well express, 
until I have sot down a brief character of this our Democritus, ^hat ho waa> 
with an Epitome of his life. • 

Democritus, as he is described by **Hippocratc3 and ‘Laertius, was a little 
wearish old man, very melancholy by nature, averse from company in his latter 
days,'^ and much given to solitariness, a famous philosopher in his age^ ^coasmts 

• 

* Seneca tn Indo in Tnortom Clandll Cnsarls. ^ Mb. do CarloMtato. • Modd haee tibl nsnl aint, ftnemvla 

niietorcin tinuito. Weeker. ^ Lib. 10, c. 12. Multa k male feriutis In Democrltl nomlnexommeuca dat% 
nobililatirt, auctorltatlaquo 4na perfbglo utentibus. ** Mavlialls, lib. 10. eplgr. U. ' Jnr. sat. 1- 

K Aiith. l*ec. Hensuo edit. Colontm, 1616. >> Hip. Kplat. Pamcj^et. ‘ Iwiert. lib. 0. k Hortnlo slbi cellaiuD 

•oliguis, iliiuiie scIpBUiu includens^ visit aolitailus. ^ JfloruU Olympiadc bO; 700 annia poat Trolam. 
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DemocriXm to the Reader. 


with Socrates, wholly addicted to his studies at the last, and to a piivate life: 
wrote many excellent works, a great divine, according to the divinity of those 
times, an erpert physician, a politician, an excellent mathematician, as “Dia- 
oosmus and tho rest of his works do witness, lie was much delighted with the 
Studies of husbandry, saith "Columella^ and often I find him cited by "Constant 
tinus and others treating of that subject. He knewthe natures, difiercnccsof all 
beasts, plants, fishes, birds j and, as some say, could ** understand tho tunes and 
voices of them. In a word, ho was omnifariam doctuSy a general scholar, a great 
atudent; and to t^e intent ho might better contemplate, ^ i find it related by 
some, that he put out his eyes, and was in his old age voluntarily blind, yet sav^r 
more than all Greece besides, and 'writ of every subject, Nihit in toto op';^Ao 
nalurcE, ds quo non scinpsU.* •A man of an excellent wit, profound conceit; 
:ind to attain knowledge the better in his younger yearsif he travelled to Egypt 
.ind ‘Athens, to confer with learned num, J admired of some, despised of 
(Others.” After a wandering life, he settled at Abdera, a town in Tlwace, and 
waa sent for tffither to be their law- maker, Eccordor, or town-clerk as some 
will; or as others, he was there bred and born. Howsoever it was, there lie 
lived at last in a garden in the suburbs, wholly betaking himself to his studies 
and a private life, “^saving that sometimes he would walk down to the haven, 
"and laugh heartily at such variety of I'idiculous objects, which there hesav 
Such a one was Democritus. 

But in the mean time, how doth tliH concern me, or upon what reference do 
I usurp this habit? I confess, indeed, that to coinparennysclf unto him for a\ight 
I have yet said, were both isnpudency and arrogaucy. I do not presume to make 
any parallel, Antistat mild millibus irecenlUy'parvm sum, nulhis sumy altum me 
spirOj nec spero. Yet thus much I will say of myseif, and that I hope with- 
out all suspicion of pride, of self-conceit, I have lived a silent, sedentary, solitaiy, 
private life, mild et mmie in tho llnifcrsity, as long almost as Xeiiocratcs in 
Athens, ad sencctam fere to learn wisdom as h(^ did, penned up most part in 
my study. For I have been brougl^t up a student in tho most floiirishpig 
college of Europe, ^aiigustminio coUegio, and ^n brag with *Jovius, almost, 
in ed luce domicilii Vacicani, totius orhis celcberrimi, per 37 annoa muUa 
opportunaquG didkif' for thirty years I have continued (having tho use of as 
good “libraries as ever he had) a scholar, and would be thefrefore lotli, either 
by living as a drone, to be an unprofitable or unworthy member of so learned 
and noble a society, or to write that which should bo any way dishonourable to 
Buch a royal and ample foundation. Something I have done, thou^ by my 
profession a divine, yet turbine raptua ingenii, as ^^lio said, out of a running 
wit, an UTiconstant, unsettled mind,«I had a groat cksirf3 (not able to attain tp 
a superficial skill in any) to have some smattering in all, to bo aliquia in ornni- 
bus, mtUua in singulis^ which *^Plato commends, out of him “Lij^sius approves 
and furthers, “ as fit to be imprinted in all curious wits, not to bo a ^avo of 
one science, or dwell together in one subject, as most do, but to rovo abroad, 
centu7n puer artiwn, to have an oar in every man’s boat, to 'taste of every 
dish, and sip of every cup,” which, saith ®^Montai^e, was well performed by 
Aristotle, and his learned countryman Adrian Turnebus. This roving humour 


«* Diacos. qnod cunctls operlbus facHJi cxcplUt. Lai’rt. » Col. lib. 1. c. 1. • Const, lib. cIp ajrrjp. pns*«lm. 
P Vohicnirn voces ct lin^^uas intellJgeic sc Uicit Ab(lentan«» Ep. ilip. *1 Sal)C‘nicus c\cn)pl., 11b. 10. Oculis so 
privavit, ut mcllu«t conlemplatlonl bpcrain darct, subliini vir ini^unlo, profundoe coj^itutionls, ji:c. ^ Xatu- 
ralla, moralia, matlicmatica, liberalcs disciplinas, arriiiinqati omnium peritlam cullcbat. ■ Xuthliig in nature's 
power to contrive of wliich he has not written. * Vciil Atlmnas, ct nemo m(j novit. « Idem contcmptul 
et admiratioul hai)ltuH. ▼ Solcbat ad portiun ambulare, ct hide, iV:c. Hip. Ep. Dame;;. ^ Perpetuo risu 
pnlmoncm a;;itarc Bolcbat Democritus. Juv. Sat. 7. « Non &um dl|;nu.s pra!.<tarQ inattclla. Mart, 

y Christ Church in Oxford. ■ Priefat. hist. • Keeper of our collofrc 1 ibrary, lately revived by Otho Xlcolson, 
Iteulre. *» ScsHgor. » Somebody in cvcn'tUlng, imbody in ouch tiling. An Thcat. • Phil. Stoic. U. 
dm. 8. Dogma cupidis ct ciiriosis ingeniis imprimeudum, ut sit taliH qui null! rci a'n-lat, aut exacte unnm 
aBqtiid elaborct, alia negligens, ut arrilic’cif^ &€. ^ Delibare gcatuiu dc quccuiiqiie cibo, ct pittisare do qoo- 
onnquo dolio iucundum. » Lssajs, lili. d. * 
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(though not with like success) I have eves ^ad, and like a ranging spaniel, 
that barks at eveiy bird he secs, leaving his game, I have followed all, saving 
that which I should, and may justly complain, and truly, qui ubique eat, mts- 
quam est^ which * Gesner did in modesty, that I have read many booka^ but 
to little purpose, for want of good method ; I have confusedly tumbled over 
divers authors in our libraries, with small profit for want of art, order, memoiy, 
judgment. I never travelled but in map or card, in which my unconfined 
thoughts have freely expatiated, as having ever been especially delighted with 
the study of Cosmography. Saturn was lord of my geiiiture, culminating, 
&c., and Mars principal significator of manners, in partilc conjunction with my 
ascQjidant ; both fortunate in their houses, <fce. I liiu not poor, I am not rich; 
nihil cst, nUdl deesty I have little, I want nofhing: all iiiy treasure is iu 
Minerva’s tower. Oscatcr preferment as I could never get, so am I not in 
debt for it, I liave a compcteicc (laiia Deo) from my noble and muriiiicciit ’ 
patrons, though I live still a collegiate student, as Democritiij^in his garden, 
and lead a monastic life, ipse mikl tlijeatruniy sequestered from those tumults 
tiid troubles of the world, Et ta)iquam in specula posUus, C' as he said) iu some 
higB pl^ce above you all, like Stoicus Sapiens, omnia smcula. jnrcetcrUa presen- 
tiaquevidenSy urto vdat intuitu, I bear and see what is done abroad, bow others 
‘ r^, rvle, turmoil, and macerate themselves in court and country, far from 
those wrangling lawsuits, aulce vanitatem, fori ambkionejn, ridere mecum suleo : 

I laugh at all, “ only secure lest my suik go amiss, my ships jierish, coni and 
cattle miscarry, trade decay, I have no wife nor children good or bad to provide 
for. A more spectator of other men’s fortunes ancrad ventures, and how they 
act their parts, which racthinks arc diversely presented unto me as from a 
common theatre or scent. I hear now news every da}’, and those ordinary 
rumours of war, plagues, fires, inundations, thefts, murdei-s, massacres, meteors, 
^comets, s])cctnims, prodigies, apparitions, of towns taken, cities besieged in 
» France, Germany, Turkey, Persia, Poland, &c., daily musters and prcjia- 
rations, and such like, which these tempestuous times afibrd, battles fought so 
many men slain, mouomachic$, shipwrecks, piracies, and sca-lights ; peace, 
leagues, stratagems, and fresh alarms. A vast confusion of vows, wislies, 
•actions, edicts, petitions, lawsuits, picas, laws, proclamations, complaints^ 
grievances, -arc daily brought to our eai^Sw New books every day, pamphlets^ 
currai^tocs, stories, whole catalogues of volumes of all sorts, new ])aradv:)xos^ 
opinions, schisms, heresies, controversies in philosopliT*, religion, ttc. Now 
come tidings of weddings, maskiugs, mummenes, entertainments, jubilees^ 
embassies, tilts and tournaments, trophies, triumphs, revels, si>orLs, plays : 
tjien again, as in a new shifted scene, treasons, cheating tricks, robberies 
enormous villanios in all kinds, funerals, burials, deaths of princes, new dis- 
covering, expeditions, now comical, then tragical mattera. To-day we hear ot‘ 
new lords and officers created, to-morrow of some great men tleposed, and then 
again of fresh honours conferred; one is let loose, another imprisoneil; one- 
purchase th, another breakoth : he thrives, bis neighbour turns bankrupt: now 
plenty, then again dearth ^ind famine; ono runs, another rides, wrangles, 
laughs, weeps, &c. Thus I daily hear, and such like, both private and public 
nows, amidst tlie gallantry and misery of iJho world; jollity, pride, perplexities 
and cares, simplicity and villany; subtlety, knavery, candour and integrity, 
mutually mixed and ofiering tbouisolvcs; I rub on pricus pricatm ; as 1 have 
Btill lived, so I now continue, statu quo left to a solitary life, and mine 
own dojnestic disconteuta : saving that sometimes, ne quid meatmr, as Diogcne3 

# , • 

^ ITe that is everywhere lAiowhoro- * Prrpfat. biblicthec. J A mbo fortes ct fortiinatl, liars 

TJia(;i8torIi ilominus Jii\ta priinam Leovlttii rernl:in». ^ 1 u-nsius, • Caliilo anibicutes, 
aiit KiUert', cvol^lor.tos. \ (nvs, strop^iini, contoiitlonp.s t’tc. »“ (\vi , nd Donut. Unict* securii''. n<‘ 

^in foro. aut In mari Inuico b^uis dc dota fhi.v p : Aln-.onlo IiJ:i r.-'ii a.'m coli; i.'us. 
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Sureot into the city, and Democritus to the haven to see fashions, I did for my 
recreation now and then walk abrdad, look into the world, and could not choose 
bat make some little observation, non tarn sagax observatory ac simplex recir 
tutor, ^ not as they did, to scoff or laugh at all, but with a mixed passion. 

** liacm Jocnm vostri movUre tumnltuR.* 

Ye wretched xnimIc^ whoso fond heats hove hccn, 

How oft I the objects of toy mirth and spleen. 

I did sometime laugh and scoff with Lucian, and satirically tax with 
Menippus, lament with Heraclitus, sometimes again 1 was ^petulanti splene 
chachinno, and tlien again^ *^urere bVisjecur, I was much moved to see that 
abuse which I could not mend. In which passion howsoever I may sympathize 
with him or them, ’tis for no^^sucli respect I shroud myself under liis namo ; 
but either in an unknown habit to assume a little more liberty and freedom of 
speech, or if you will needs know, for that reason add only resjiect which 
Hippocrates relates at largo in his Epistle t5 Damegetus, wherein he doth 
express, howcenning to visit him one day, ho found Democritus in his garden 
at Abdera, in the suburbs, 'under a shady bower, 'with a book oii his knees 
busy at his study, sometimes writing, sometimes walking. The subject of. his 
book was melancholy and madness; about him lay the carcases of many several 
beasts, newly by him cut up and anatomised ; not that he did contemn God’s 
creatures, as he told Hippocrates, but to find out the seat of this alt a 
or luclancholy, whence it piocecds, and how it was engendered in inen\s bodies, 
to the intent he might better cure it i\i himself, and by his writings and obser- 
vations Heach others how Jo prevent and avoid it. Wliich good intent of liis, 
Hippocrates highly commended: Democritus Junior is therefore bold to 
imitate, and because he left it imperfect, and it is now lost, quasi succeutu- 
rlator Democriti, to revive again, prosecute, find fin Mi in this treatise. 

You havo had a reason of the nar^»e. If the title and inscription offend 
your gravity, were it a suflicient justification to aeciNo otlicrs, I could produce 
iiiany sober treatises, even sermons themselves, wliich iu tlicir fronts cfirry 
more fantastical names. HowsoeveiVit is a kjud of policy in these days,* to 
ju’cfix a fantastical title to a book which is to bo sold; fi^r, as larlcs como 
down to a day-net, many vain readers will tarry and stand gazing like silly 
jiasscngcrs at an antic picture in a painters slioii, tli it "^ill not look at a 
judicious piece. And, indeed, as “Scaliger observes, ^'nothing more invites 
ii reader than an argument unlooked for, untliouglit of, and sells better tlian a 
scurf ilc jianiphlet,” t'uStn maxime cum novilas excltal paljtum, “ Many men,” 
•saith Gellius, ‘‘are very conceited in their inscriptions,” “and able (its 'Pliny 
quotes out of Seneca) to make hiq^ loiter by the way that went in haste to 
fetch a midwife for his daughter, now rca<ly to lie domi.” For my part, I 
have honourable ''precedents for this wdiicli I have done: I wdll cite one for 
all, Anthony Zara, Pap. Episc., his Anatomy of Wit, iu four sections, mem- 
bers, subsections, &c., to be read in our libraries. 

If any man except against the matter or manner of treating of this ray 
subject, and will demand a reason of it, I can allege more than one; I write of 
.melancholy, by being busy to avoid melancholy, ^hcre is no greater cau»so of 
'melancholy than idlones.s, “no better cure than busiiies.^,*’ “as ^llliaais 


■ Not »o Ba;jncIoii9 on observer os simple a narrator. •ITor. Ep. lib. 1. xlx., 20. r Per. A laiishcr with 
« petulant spleen. *i Hor. lib. 1. sat. 0. '.Secundum inmnia locus erut frondosls populis opocus, 
viribusque sponte natls, tenuis prope aqua deOnebat, placldo murmunins. ubi sedile etdonius Dem'icriti 
Aonspiolebatur. • Ipse composite ennsidebat, super genua volumcii babcus^ OC utiiiique alia patentia 

parata, dissee aque anlmolla cumulutini strata, qnonun viscera rimabatur. t 

se sit, et mento captus sit, et nesciat so languore, at medclain adhlbcut. ■ Scallgor, £p. ad Putlsunem. 
Klhll tnagls Icctorcm Invltat quam inopin.’U urn argunicntiim, nuque vciuliblllor merx esc qtiuin pctulans liber. 
^Lib. XX. c. Il.t Bliras sequiintur inscilptionuiu fcstivltutcs. 'Prcctut. Nut.^liht. Patri obstetricctn pur- 
tnricntl Alia accersenti nionun Injlcere possunt • Anatomy of Popery, Anatomy ol hnmortubtyt 

Angelos solui^ Anatomy of Antimony, &a * Cont. 1, 4, c. Non est uui'u iuelior quam labor. 
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holds : and hoyrbeit, stuUua labor eet inej^iarumf to be busy in toys is to 
small purpose, yet hear that divine Seneca, ^iiul agen*e quam niItU, better do 
to no end, than notliing. I wrote therefore, and busied myself in this playing 
labour, oliosaq, dUigoniia ut vitarem torporein/eriandi with Yectius in Ma- 
crobiii^ atq, otium in ubiU vcfi'Urem negotiuin. 

7 SImnI ef jnetindB et Idnnes dicfre vlfA, 

Lectorem delcctando sliniil atque iiionenda 
Poets would proflt or delljflit mankind, 

And with the pleasing have th* Instructive Join'd. 

Profit and pleasure, then, to mix with art, 

T Inform the Judgmout, nor ollend ibo heart. 

Shall gain oil votes. 

• 

To this end 1 write, like them, saith Lncifln, that “ recite to trees, and 
declaim to pillars f(fa want of auditors as *Pdulus ^ijineta ingenuously 
confesseth, “not tluat auythiag was unknown or omitted, but to exercise 
myself,” ^hicli course if some took, I think it would be good for their bodies, 
and much better for their souls ; or pcradventiirc as others 3o, for famej to 
Ihow myself {Scire tuum nihil est, nisi te scire hoc sdat alter), I might be of 
Thifcydides* opinion, “ ‘to know a thing and not to express it, is all one as 
if he knew it not.” When I first took this task in hand, et quod ait ^iUe^ 
iuif>eUey.te genio nrgotium siiscepi^ this I aimed at ; ^vd ut lehirem anhnum 
saihendo, to ease my mind by writing; for I had gi^vidum cor,/<£tum caput, a 
kind of imposthumc in my head, whicl%I was very de.sirous to be unladen of, 
and could imagine no litter evacuation than tins. ]3csides, 1 might not well 
refrain, for uhi dolor, ihi digitus, one must necd% scratch wdiere it itches. 
I was not a little offended with this malady, shall I say my Mistress “melan- 
choly,” my .^geria, or my malas genius $ and for that cfiusc, as he that is 
stung with a scorpion, I would expel davum clavo, '*comfort one sorrow with 
^another, idleness with idleness, ut ex vif>€rd The)iacum,mBko an antidote out 
' of that which was tho prime cause of my disease. Or as he did, of whom 
'rejix Plater speaks, that thoiight he had some of Aristophanes* frogs in his 
belly, still crying JJrecc, eJeex, Xax, coax, oop, oop, and for that cause studied 
])hysio seven years, and travelled over most part of Europe to case himself. 
•To do myself good I turned over such physicians as our libraries would afford, 
or my 'private frfends impart, and have taken this pains. And why not? 
Card^p professeth he wrote his book, “Do Consolationc” after his son’s 
death, to comfort himself ; so did Tully write of the snyiie subject with^liko 
intent after his daughter’s departure, if it be his at least, or some impostor’s 
put out in his name, which Lipsius probably suspects. Concerning myself, 
I«cun peradventure affirm with Marius in* Sallust, “^that which others hear 
or read o^ I felt and practised myself ; they get their knowledge by books, 
I minc^by melancholising.” Experts crede Roberto, Something I can speak 
out of experience, ceruminalilis experientia me docuit; and with her in the 
poet, ^llaudignara mali miseris succurrere disco; I would help othcra out of 
a fellow-feeling; and, as that virtuous lady did of old, being a leper 
herself, bestow all her portion to build an hospital for lepers,” I will spend 
my time and knowledge, which are my greatest fortunes, for tho common 
good of all. • 

Yea, but you will infer that this is ^actum agere, an unnecessary WDrk, 
ci'amben bis coctam apponere, tho same again and again in other words. To 


y nor. fte Arte Poet. • Non qnod do novo qnid addere, aut k vcterlbn# pnetermiasnm, aed proprl* 
azorcitntlonia causa. • Qal novlt, neque Id quod senttt ezprlmlt, perinde est ae si nesciret. •» Jovlua 
iilst. ■ Erasmna. Otiuro oCio dolorem dolore sum aolutus. * Obaerval. 1. 1. a M. Job. Itoiu, 
our Protoblb. Oxon. M. Hooper, M. Guthiidge, &c. “ Quid lUI audire et legere loleqi, eomm parttaf 

Tidi ugoTne^ alia gossl, quie llll Uteris, ego mUltando dldld, nunc vos exUUniato an dicta plurls slot. 
• Dido Vlrg. “ Taught by that Power that pities ms^ 1 learn to pity them. ^ Camden, Ipta elepban* 

jUaai correpta elepbantians boqdcifim eonatmxlt. * Iliads post Uomeruai. 
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vrhat purpose? ** “Nothing is omitted that may well be said,” so thought 
Lucian in the like theme. Hofv many excellent physicians have written just 
volumes and elaborate tracts of this subject ? No news here ; that which 
I have is stolen from others, ^LvdJtqkie QnUd wea pagina^ fur es. If that 
severe doom of "Synesius be true, “ it is a greater offence to steal dead men's 
labours, tlian their clothes,” what shall become of most writers ? I hold up 
my hand at the bar among others, and am guilty of felony in this kind, luxhcd 
confientem reuniy I am content to be pi*cssed with the rest. 'Tis most true, 
tenet imanahUe muUos scribendi cacoethes, and there is no end of writing o£ 
books,” as the Wise-man found of old, in this ** scribbling age, especially 
w^horein “'the number of books is without number, (as a worthy man saith;) 
presses* bo oppressed,” and out of an itching humour that every man Lai^ to 

show himself, 'desirous of fame and honour (scribimits indocti doctique ), 

he will write no matter what, and scrape together ‘it boots not whence. 
''•Bewitched with this desire of fame, etlarti medfls in morbi% to the dis- 
pa^jagement oi their health, and scarce able to hold a pen, tliey'niust say * 
something, “"and get themselves a name” saith Scaliger, “though it be tp 
the downfall and ruin of many others.” To be counted writers, sxriptor^s u\ 
saltUenturj to be thought and held Iblumathes and Polyhistors, apudimperdnm 
vuJgus ob venioscB noinen artis, to get a pajier-kingdom : mdln spe qucesiiis sed 
ampld famm^ in this precipitate, ambitious ago, nunc ut est sccculum, inter imha- 
turam ci'udiiionem. ambitlhsum et prcecejjs (*tis *»Scaligci*’s censure); and they 
that are scarce auditors, vix aweZi/ores, \nust l)e masters and teachers, before t hey 
bo capable and fit hearers. They will rush into all learning, togatam arinaUimy 
divine, human authors, riSte over all indexes and pamplilcLs for notes, as our 
merchants do strange havens for ti'affic, write great tomes, Cum non sint re 
vera doctioresj sed loquaciores, whereas they arc ndt thereby better scholars, 
but greater praters. They commonjy protend public good, but as "Gesner 
observes, ’tis pride and vanity that eggs them on ; no news or aught worthy, 
of note, but the same in other terms. Nefenarentur fortasse typographic rd * 
ideo scribmdum est aliquid ut se vixhse testent^ir. As apothecaries we n/ako 
now mixtures every day, pour out of one vessel into another; and as those old 
Homans robbed all the cities of the world, to set out their bad-sited Home, w'c 
skim off the cream of other men’s wits, pick the choice flojvors of their tilled* 
gardens to set out our own sterile plots. Castrant alios ut lihros 8^los per se 
graedes alieno adipe suffarciaiit (so * Jovius inveighs). They lard thek- lean 
books with the fat of others’ works. Ineruditi fures, &c. A fault that every 
writer finds, as I do now, and yet faulty themselves, literaruTh homines, 

all thieves; they pilfer out of olcj writers to stuff up their new comments, 
Bcrape Ennius dung-hilb, and out of "Democritus’ pit, as I have done. By 
which means it comes to pass, “'‘that not only libraries and shops are full of 
our putid papers, but every close-stool and jakes, Smhunt cannina quep legunt 
caca/ntes; they serve to put under pies, to "lap spice in, and keep roast-meat 
from burning. “With us in France,” saith 'Scaliger, “every man hath 
liberty to write, but few ability. *Heretofore learning was graced by judicious 
scholars, but now noble sciences are vilified by base and illiterate scribblers,” 
that either write for vain-glory, need, to get money, or as parasites to flatter 
and collogue with some great men, ’they put out ^hurras, quisquiliasque inep- 

n Nihil prsetermlsram qnod qnovls did possit. " Martialls. « Mogla Implnm xnortuorum luca« 
trationea, qukm vostea fkirarl. p Eccl. ale. « Libroa Eurmdil glfratint, atcrllea pariunt. ' D. King 
pnefat. Icct. Jonaa, tho late right reverend Lord R of London. ■ ilomlnes famelicl glorto ad oatento. 

tlonem eruditionis nudiqne congerunt. Buchonanus. * Effadnatl etiam laudia amore, &e. Juatua Baro. 
nloa. « Ex minis aliens exlatiinatlonla sibl gradum ad fiimam atruunt. > Exerclt. 288. • omnea aibi 

famam qiuerant et quovla xnodo In orbem apar^ contendnnt, at novB aUcq)ai rei haboantur anctorea. Pnof. 
%lblioth. * Bmfat. lilBt. >> Plautus. « E Pcmocritl puteo. Non t|m refertas hlbllotliocn quuin 
cloacsB. 0 Et quicquid cartia a>inlcltnr ineptla. f EplsL ad Petaa. In regno Francla) oinnlbua aorlbendl 
dator llhertaa paucia focultaa. SOllm llterw ob homines in prodo, nunc sordent ob homines, h Ans. poo . 
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tiaeqvs, ‘Amongst so many thousand authors you shall scarce find one^ hy 
reading of whom you shall be any whit belt ter, but rather much worse, qutbi^ 
iffi/icityr potius quani pei-Jidtur, by which he is rather infected than any way 
perfoctciL 

Qfil talla 

Quid dldlcit tandem, quid scit ni&i somnla, nugasT 

So that oftentimes it falls out (which Calliraachns taxed of old) a great book is 
a great mischief. * Cardan finds fault with Frenchmen and Goi-mans, for their 
scribbling to no pnrpoKo, non inquit ah edendo deferreo, modo novum aliqedd 
invnnianty he doth not bar them to write, so that it bo sorSo new invention of 
their own; but we weave tho same web stiJl, twist the same rope again and 
agSin ; or if it be a new invention, *tis but s(yue bauble or toy which idlo 
follows write, for at^idle follows to read, an4l wlio so cannot invent? “”Ho 
must liave a barren v^t, that in this scribbling a"(3 can forge nothing. "Princes 
show their armies, rich mon vaunt their buibiiug^, soldiers their manhood, and^ 
scholars vent their toys they must read, they must hear whether they^wiil 
or no. 

^I'f quoflomnue fctuoI c’^avtls Ulcyrrlt, omucs W»*nt nnee i*; fi:nM and wTi^. all mrn mnat linoir, 

<ic‘sr^'t .1 I'm no rrdfiiiitis s»ciru li'.euque. Old wi\ci and tiiiUrcn ai» tliey cniiic and go. 

Ll luicrub et anus . 

.What a company of poets hath this year brought out,” as Pliny complain^* 
Sossius Sincsius. ^’This April every day some or other have recited.” 
Wliat a catalogue of now books all tliis year, alf tins age (I say), have our 
Frankfort Marts, our domestic iMartf brought out? Twice a year, ‘‘"Pro- 
firunt se nova inqcnh et ostentant, we stretch outwits out, and set them to 
siile, magno conatu nihil ogimuft. So that which "Gesner much desires, if a 
sj)ec(ly reforniatioii be not had, by some Prince’s Edicts and grave Super- 
visors, to restrain this liberty, it will run on in injiuiUun, Quis tam avidus 
Uhroruin helluo, who can read them 1 •As already, we shall have a vast Chaos 
and confusion of books, we are * op] crossed with them, ‘^our eyes ache with 
reading, our fingers with turning. For my part I am one of the number 
mimerus sumus, (we arc mcr% ciphci's) : I do not deny it, I liave only this of 
Macrubius to say for myself, Omuc meiim, nihil meum, ’tis all mine, and none 
mine. As a good hou.sewife out of divers fleeces weaves one piece of clotk 
a bee gathci's wait and honey out of many flowei*s, and makes a new bundle of 
all, Flori/aris ut apes in saltibus omnia libant, I have laboriously •collected this 
Oeiifo out of divers writers, and that sine injuridy 1 have WTonged no author?, 
but given every man his own ; w hich ^HieromsomuchcoifimendsmNcj)otian; he 
sti»le not wliole verecs, pages, tracts, as some do now-a-days, concealing their 
author’s names, hut still said this was Cyprian’s, that Lactantius, that Hillarius, 
*so said Minutius Felix, so Victorinus, thus far Amobius : I cite and quote mine 
ntithors (which, howsoever some illiterate scribblers account pcdantical, as a 
c]oak*of ignorance, and opposite to their alfccted fine style, 1 must and will 
use) sumpsiy non simiimi ; and what Varro, lib. G. de re rust, speaks of bees, 
minimi medefim nullius opits veUicanies faciunt detenus, I can say of myself 
Wliom have I injured ? The matter is theirs most part, and yet mine, apparet 
unde sumpium sit (which ISencca approves), aliud la7nen quam unde suinptum 
sit which nature doth with the al\pient of our bodies incorporate, digest, 

* Inter tot mUIOTolninlnsTls nnnB acqjnslectloneqvlsmellor evadat, Immppotlns non p(jor. ^PaUneaiMtB. 
WImt (locB any one, who reads such works, learn or know but dreams and trifling things. » Lib. 5. de Sap. 
tt sterile oportet csso Ingcnium quod In hoc Bcripturientum pruritus, Ac. “ Cardan, praf. ad Conm. 

• Hor. lib. 1, sat. 4. p Eplst. lib. 1. Magniiin poctsnim proventum annns hlc attullt, meuse ApnU 
nullus fore dies quo non allquls recltnvlt. • Idem. ^ I’rinciplbus ct doctorlbus deliberandum rminquOi 

nt argiAntur auctomm ftirta et nilllles repetita tollantur, ct temere Hcrlbcmli libido coerccatur, alitcr In 
Inttnltum progressura. • Oncrabiintnr Ingenla, nemo legandis sufflclt. Librls obruimur, oculi Icgcndo. 
nianuB youtando dolant. Fam. Strada Mouio. Locrciias. • Qnicquld ublque beno dictum faclo mciim, et 
lllud nunc incls ad compindtuin, nuno ad fldem ct auctorltatcm alieuls c.\|irlino yei*^ 
iiKos cUentes css^: arblti-or, Ac. Sai'lsburlensls ad Polycrai. prol. . ^ hpltaph. Nop. iUud Cyp. hoc 
Lnct. irud llillar. cst, ita Vlct^'inui, in hunc modum loqmitus cst Arnob.uf, i.c. 
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assimilate, I do concoquere quod hauei^ dispose of what I take. I make them 
l>ay tribute, to set out this my Maceronicon, the method only is mine own, I 
must usurp that of * Wecker e Ter. nihU dictum qtmd wa dictum pHue^ 
meth/odue sola artjficem ostendit, we can say nothing but what hath been said, 
tlie composition and method is ours only, and shows a scholar. Oribasiiis^ 
wSSsius, Avicenna, have all out of GaJen, but to their own method, diverso stUop 
non divered jule. Our i)octs steal from Homer; ho spews, saith idilian, they 
lick it up. Divines use Austin’s words verbatim still, and our story-dreasera, 
do as much ; he that comes last is commonly best. 

- donee quid (rranalna ntas 
* Pobtera borsque ferat meliur. ^ 

Though there were many giants of old in Physic and Philosophy, yet I •Kay 
with ‘Didacus Stella, “ A dwarf standing on the shoulders of a giant may see 
farther than a giant himself;” 1 may likely add, alter,** and sec farther than 
my predecessors ; and it is no greater pnjudicfc for liie to indite after others, 
than for ^liaiuis ISlontaltus, that famous physician, to write dc morhU ca 2 ntia 
afteV Jason Pratensis, lleuriiius, Hildcsheiin, many ln)r8ea to run in 
race, one logician, one rhetorician, after another. Oppose then what thou Y'ilt,' 

jMlntren Ucpt u^nne nos et usque, 

£t Uuiiiiitibiis iiiiprobiK lucubbub. 

I solve it thus. And for those other faults of barhavism, “Doric dialog, 
extemporanean style, tautologies, apish imitation, a rhaj)sody of rags gathered 
together from several dung-hills, excrements of autliors, toys and lb[»peries 
confusedly tumbled out, without art, invention, judgment, wit, loaniiiig, harsh, 
raw, rude, fantastical, absurd, insolent, indiscreet, ill-corn j)osed, indigested, 
vain, sciirrile, idle, dull, and dry; I confess all (’lis jwtly aflected), thou 
caust not think worse of me than I do of myself. *Tis nob woi th the 
reading, I yield it, I desire thee nof to lose time in perusing so vain a 
subject, I should bo perad venture loth myself to read him or thee so writing; 
’tis not opei'(B pretium. All I say is this, that I have **precc(lcnts for it, which 
Isocrates Qs\\^,pei'fugium iis quipcccafU, others^as absurd, vain, idle, illitorafc, 
&c. NonnvUi alii idem fecerunt; others have done as much, it may be more, and 
perhaps thou thyself, A'ovimus et qui te, <kc. We have all our faults ; ecimus, 
et home veniam^ Ac.; “thou censurest me, so have I done oi^hers, and may do 
thee, Cedimus inque vicem, Ac., ’tis lex talimis, quid pro quo. Go iiuw, 
censure, criticise scofi) and rail • 

< Na^tus Bis usqiTG licet. Bls^dcniquc nsBus Wert thou all neofTs utkI flonK a v^ry Ubimua, 

Non potes In nueas dlccrc plui'a mean, Tliou we uui'belveb, thou cause uot say worse of na. 

Ipse ego quhiii duu, ike. 

Thus, as when women scold, liavo I cried whore first, and in some men’# 
censures I am afraid I have overshot myself, Laudare se va7d, vituperare stuUi, 
as I do not arrogate, I will not derogata Primus vestrum non siwi, neonmusy 
I am none of the best, I am none of the meanest of you. As I am an inch, 
or so many feet, so many parasangs, after him or him, 1 may be peradventure 
an ace before thee. Bo it therefore as it is, w^ell or ill, I have essayed, put 
myself upon the stage ; I must abide the censure, J may not escape it. It is 
most true, stylus vii'um arguit^ our st^le bewrays us, and as •hunters find thenr 
game by the trace, so is a man’s genius descried by his works, Multb mdius ex 
sermone quhm Imearneniis^ de moiibus hominum jadicamus ; it was old Catos 
rule. 1 have laid myself open (I know it) in this treatise, turned mine inside 

■ Piwf. td Syntax, med. * Until t later age and a happier lot produce eometlilnff more trulx grand. 
•In Luc. 10. tom. 2. rigmel Glgantum hunicrls Imposltl plusqaam ipil Gigantes yldent. • Nee 

■ronearum textUB Ideo mellor quia ex ae 111a glgnuntur, nec noster Idco vllior, qttla ex allenls libamuB ut 
MfSM. LlpBluB od^rsuB dialoglBt. Uno absurdu ilato millo Bequuntur. t * Non dublto moltos 

ketoroB hie furo BtulteB. a Martial, 13, 2. • Ut venatorM Tai am ^ **«stlglo impresBo, vli am aciiptl- 

•ncttla Llpa. 
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outward : I shall be censured, I doubt not; for, to say truth with Erasmu!? 
mhil morosius homintnn judkiU, there is*nauj;ht so peevish os mens judg- 
ments; yet this is some comfort ut pedata, sic judicia, our censures are aa 
various as our palates. 

^Tres mihl cinrlraB propo dlmentlre vlilentur. Three frncst^ I have, dlssentincr at my fcoot, 

roacentes vaiiu multuui divem palatu, jS:c. nequirine cai-h t(» gratify hia Uu&te 

With diiTcreiit food. 

Onr writings are ns so many dishes, our readers guests, our books like beauty, 
that which one admires another rejects; so arc we afiproved as men's fancies 
are inclined. Pro captu hetoris habent suafata libellL Tlfat which is most 
plensing to one is amaracum sui, most harsh to another. Quot fiomines, tot 
sen^enlice, so many men, so many minds: that which thou condeinne.st ho 
commends. » Qmd pelis, id sane est invisum addumqite duohus. He respects 
matter, thou art whdfly for words ; he loves a loose and free style, thou art 
all for neat composition,* strong lines, hyperboles, allegories; he desires a fine 
frontispiece, enticing pictures, such as *IIicron. Natali the jesiwt hath cut^to 
Ihe Dominicals, to draw on the reader's attention, which thou rcjcctest; tliat 
wh^ch one admires, another explodes as most absurd and ridiculous. If it bo 
not poitilblank to bis humour, his method, his conceit, '‘si quid fursan omissum^ 
quod is aninio conceperil, si quee dlctio, «kc. If anght be ouiitted, or added, 
w^ich ho likes, or dislikes, thou art mancipiu^n pauccB lectionis, an idiot, an 
ass, mdlus es, or plagiarius, a triflcr, a trivaiit, tlwjii art an icllo fellow; or 
else it is a thing of mere iiidustr}”, a collection without wit or invention, a very 
toy. ‘ Facilia sic piUant omnes qum jam factay nec de salebris cogitant ubi via 
strata; so men are valued, their labours vilified by fellows of no worth them- 
selves, as things of nought, who could not have done so much. Unusquisque 
abundat stnsa suo, ever/ man abounds in his own sense ; and whilst each 
particular [farty is so allectcd, how should one please all? 

^ Quid deni 7 quid non dem 7 aeniils tu jubet ille. 

■■ ■ What connps must I cUu«ic 7 

What not 7 hut both wuuli^oi'Ucr you lufuse. 

IIow shall I hope to express nTysclf to each man’s humour and * cont?cit, or to 
give satisfaction to all? ISonie understand too little, some too much, qui simi- 
liter in legendoa Ubros, atque in saluiandos h>m\ncs irruiint, non coyilantes 
qualcs, sed quibus vestibus iaduii sint, as “Austin observes, not regarding what, 
but Mjho write, ^orexin Juibet auctoris celebritaSy not valuing the metal, but 
stamp that is upon it, Caviharum aspiciuiit, non quid in If ho be not rjch, 
in great place, polite and brave, a great doctor, or lull fraught with grand titles, 
though never so well qualified, ho is a dunce; but, as *Baronius bath it of 
Cardinal Cai’affa’s works, he is a mere hog that rejects any man for his poverty. 
Some are too partial, as friends to overw’ecn, others come with a prejudice to 
carp, vjlify, detract, and scoff; {qui de me /orsan, quicquid est, omui emtemptu 
contemptius judicani) some as bccj: for honey, some as spiders to gather 
poison. Wliat shall I do in this case? As a Dutch host, if you come to an 
inn in Germany, and dislike your fare, diet, lodging, <kc., replies in a surly 
tone, ^^alivd tibi queeras di^ersorinm^ H you like not this, get you to another 
inn : I resolve, if you like not my writing, go read something else. I do not 
much esteem thy censure, take thy coui’se,*it is not as thou wilt, nor as I will, 
but wlien we have both done, that of ’’Plinius Secundus to Trajan will prove 
true, “ Every man’s witty labour takes not, except the matter, subject, occa- 
sion, and sumo commending favourite happen to it.” If I be taxed, exploded 

rHor. • «nor. •Antwerp, fol. 1607. fcMnretns. *Llpslns. Mlor. « Fieri non potost, 
Vt quod qnl^que cofrttat, dicat uiins. Murutui. » Lib. 1. do ord., cap. 11. • Erasmus. • Annnl. 1 oin. ... 

ad annum 360. Est purcus lUc qul sacerdutem cx ainpHtudine rodituuni sordlde domctltur.. oErasm. Ulal.^ 
P Epist. lib. 6. CiOusque Ingoulum uou statlin emeriilt, insi iiiatorin fautor, occasio, cOhimondatorque 
contlngpt’i. 
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Ijy tliee and some such, I shall haply be approved and commended by otlicrs, 
and so have been {Expertus hquor\ and may truly say with ** Jovius in like 
case, verbo jactantia) Iveroum quorundaiiiy pontificumy et virorum 

nobUtum /amiliaritatein et aviicUianiy gratasqiie graliaSy et QnuUorum *b&iie 
hmdatoniin laudes sum inde promeritusy as 1 liave boon honoured by some 
worthy men, so have I been vilified by others, and shall be. At the first 
publishing of this book, (which • Probus of Persius’ satires), editum librum 
coiilinuo miraH homlmSy atque avidc deripere cceperunty I may in some sort 
apply to this my work. The first, second, and third editions were suddenly 
gone, eagerly read, and, as I Ixave said, not so much aj) proved by some, as 
scornfully rejected by others. But it was Democritus his fortune, Idem adnii* 
rationi et *iirrmoni hahitus. ^ *Twas Seneca’s fate, that superintendent of ^vit, 
learning, judgment, stuporem doctiiSy the best of Greek and Latin writci-s, 
in Plutarch’s opinion; “that renowned corrector of Vfee,” as “Pabius terms 
him, “and painful omniscious philosojxher, that writ So excellently and admir- 
ably well,” couid not please all parties, or escape censure, How is he vililied 
by* Caligula, Agellius, Pablus, and Lipsius hiinselfj his cliiei jjropuguer? li\ 
CO phraque peraitiosa, saith the same Fabius, many childish tracts and 
sentences he hath, sermo illahomtusy too negligent often and remiss, as Agellius 
observes, oratio vulgaris etq^rotritay di:aces et hiepkc sentciitiuiy erudiiio jiUbeia, 
an homely shallow writer as he is. Iv partlbus spinas et/astidia hahety saHih 
t Lipsius; and, as in all his other works, so especially in his epistles, alidein 
argutiis ct ineptlis occupaniury intritatus alicuhiy et parum compositus, sine 
c'pia rerum Jioc fedty ho jumbles up many things together immcthodically, after 
the Stoics’ fashion, paritwi ordinavU, muUa accumulavity ttc. If Scncca be 
thus lashed, and many famous men that I could name, what shall I expect? 
How shall I that am vix umbra ianti philosophiy hope to please? “No man 
so absolute (^Erasmus holds) to saiisiy all, except antiquity, prescription, &c., 
set a bar.” But as I have proved in Seneca, this will not always take place, 
how shall I evade? ’Tis the common doom of all writers, I must (1 say) 
sibide it; I seek not applause; '^Non^goveniosp*. vemr sujj’ragia pkbis ; agirin, 
non sum adeo informis, I would not be ‘‘vilified. 

.^laudatni! abunrtc, 

Nou fuatiditus si tibi, lector, cro. , 

I fear good men’s censures, and to their favourable acceptance I submit my 
labours, 

^ct linguos manciplorum 

Cuutcinno. 

As the barking of a dog, I securely contemn those malicious and sciirrilo 
obloquies, flouts, calumnies of railers and detractors; I sconi the rest. What 
therefore I have said, pro tenuitate mehy I have said. 

One or two things yet I was desirous to have amended if I could, condbming 
the manner of handling this my subject, for which I must apologise, 
and upon better advice give the friendly reader notice : it was not mine intent 
to prostitute my muse in English, or to divulge secreta MineroaSy but to have 
exposed this more contract in Latin, if I could have got it printed. Any 
scurrile pamphlet is welcome to oqr mercenary stationers in English ; they 
print all| 

- cnduntqnc llbellos 

lii quorum lolUd vU uimia iiada cacarct; 


4 Pnef. hist. vLandarit laudato Ians est. "Vlt. Fcrsll. * Mlnult prasscntla famam. .tLlpBliu 
JuUic. do Seneca. « Lib. 10. Plurimum 8tudi4 multam rcrum cognitloncm, omnum studiorum matcrUun. 
&c., mulla In eo proband^ mnlta admlranda. «Sact. Arena sine calco. t Introduct. ad Son. JJndlc. 
ale Sen. Ylx ai^quis tarn absolntos, at alterl per omnia eatlsfoclat, nisi longa timporls prsescriptlo, aemota 
jiidlcandi libertate, rcllgione quadara oninios occnp&rit. ■ Her. Ep. 1. lib. 10. turpe U'igide landarl 

ac inst'Ctanter vltuDerarU PUavorinns A. del. lib. 10, cap. 2. ^ Ovid. trLt. 11. elc^'. G. « J uvea . »at. 6. 
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But in Latin they will not deal; which is one of the reasons ^Nicholas Car,4n 
Ilia oration of the paucity of English writers^ gives, that so many flourishing 
wits are smothered in oblivion, lie dead and buried in this our nation. Another 
main fiiult is, that I have not revised the copy, and amended the style, which 
now flows remissly, as it was first conceived ; but my leisure would not jicrmit ; 
Feci mo quod potui, nec quod volui, I confess it is neither as 1 would, nor as it 
should be. 

• Cutn rclc "0 srrlpal'ise piulct, quia plurlma cerno I Wh"ii I pemsc this tract w1i5p?i I Imvc writ, 

Liu quoquu quu: lucruiiljudicu (liffitu hui. | 1 a:u aba^li'd, u:;J much 1 lioid uuht. 

Ft quod gravissinium, in the matter itsi lf, many things*! disallow at this 
present, which when 1 writ, md:m est ietus, 7io/i mens; I would 

willingly retract much, Jcc., but ’tis too late, I caii only crave pardon now Tor 
what is amiss. 

1 might indeed, (Imi wisely clone) observed that p 2 *cce[»t of the poet, 

nouuinquQ prematur hi^annuih, and liave taken more care: or, as Alexander* 
the physician would have clone by lapis l.izuli, fifty times wastied before it be 
jUred 1 should liave revised, corrected and aineiuled this tract; but I iiad not 
(a{^ I said) that litii»py leisure, no amannuiises or as.>istaiits. Pancrates in 
“^Lucinfi, 'wanting a .*ervaiit as he w’cnt from Mcmipliis to CopLus in Egypt, 
took a door bar, and afteu' some .super.-^titious words jironouueed (Eiurates tiie 
r§I alor was tlieii pivscnt) made it ^taiul up like a ser\iiig-iiian. felcii liiiii water, 
turn tlic spit, serve in .supper, and wduit w*ork he Wolll^l be^kles ; and when ho 
Lad done that service ho cie.sircd, turncfl his man to a .stick again. 1 have no 
such skill to make luiw men at iny pleasure, or meiyis to hire them; no whistle 
to call like the master of a ship, and bid them run, ckc. I have no such 
authority, no such benefactors, as that noble ^Ainbrosius was to Origeu, 
allowing him six or sevln amanuenses to write out his dictates; 1 must for 
that cause do my business myself, ancibw’as therefure enforced, as a bear doth 
her whclp.s, to bring forth this confused lump; I had not time to lick it into 
foi'm, as she doth lic^r young ones, bat even so to publish it. as it w’as first 
wtitten quicqiiid in buccam v^dt, in aif cxtcmporcan style, as ‘‘I do commonly 
all otlicr exercises, effadi quicquid diclavit genius meuSy out of a coufu.sed 
company of notes, and wTit with as small deliberation as I do ordinarily speak, 
without all affccfrition of big w’ords, fustian phrases, jingling terms, tropes, 
strong lines, that like tAcesta’s arrows caught fire as they liew', strains of w it, 
bra^ heats, elogics, hyperbolical exornations, elegancies, etc., wdiich many so 
much affect. I am jyo^or, drink no 'wdne at all, w'^iich so much improves 
our modern wits, a loose, plain, rude writer, voco fienmy ct Ugoneui ligo- 

neiiiy and as free, as loose, idem calamo q^od in mente, **^1 call a spade a spadi*, 
Hiuimis hcec senbo, non aurihusy I respect matter not w^ords; reinciiibering that 
of Cardan, verba proqyter res, non res propter verba: and seeking with Scncca, 
quid ocribam, non quemadmoduniy rather zvltat than how to w’rite : for as Philo 
thinks, “ *He that is conversant about matter, neglects w'ords, and those that 
excel in this art uf speaking, have no profound learning, 

Bi Vcrlia nltcnt plialeris, at nullas verba mcdiillu 
babcut 

Besides, it was the observation of that yisc Seneca, “ “wdicn you see a fellow 
careful about his words, and neat in his speech, know this for a certainty that 


* Ant nrtls Inscll ant qn«stul mapls quam lltoris student hab. Cant.'ib. ct Lond. Kxens. 16^ fi. • Ovitl. 
do pout. Eluff. 1. 0. * llor. B rum. .i. IMiliupseutl. accepto quuin carmen quoudam alxi&>et, 

effudt ut ambularct, aqnnm liaoriret. urnain nararer, &c. • Lu'.ciblus, cedes, hist. lib. C. ** Stans 

pedc in^o, as he inudu verses. Virg. * Non cailcm ii sunimo i-xpectc-s mlDlrr.«jquo poota. ■ Stylus 
Lie niUlus, printer porrhesiain. * Qul rebus so cxcrcet, veriJ.i ct qui callct artem dlcendi, 

nullam dlsctplt^m habcurccognitam. rallngenius. Words may bo resplendent ^th ornament, Iwc 
tbey contain no marrow within. " Ci\)ascuiiquc orationcm Tides politam et soUiGitaxn, sclto animom ia 
puiillls occupatnm, in scrlptis nil solldum. Epist. lib. 1 . 21 . 
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tSan’s mind is busied about toys, there’s no solidity in him. Non est orw^ 
^nentum virile concinnitas : as lit said of a nightingale, vox es, preeterea niJiil, 
&c. I am therefore in this point a professed disciple of ®Apolloniiis a scholar 
of Socrates. I neglect phrases, and labour wholly to inform my reader’s under- 
standing, not to jjlcaso his ear; ’tia not my study or intent to compose neatly, 
which an orator rcquii’es, but to express myself readily and plainly as it 
happens. So that as a river runs sometimes preeipitate and swift, then dull and 
slow; now direct, then per ambages; now deep, then shallow; now muddy, 
then clear; now l^'oad, then naiTow; doth my style flow; now serious then 
light; now comical, then satirical; now more elaborate, then remiss, as the 
j)rescnt subject required, or as at that time I was aflected. And if thou 
vouchsafe to read this treatise, it shall peem no otherwise to thee, than tlio 
way to an ordinary traveller, sometimes lair, sometimes fo?il ; here champaign, 
there inclosed ; barren in one place, better soil jn another : by woods, groves, 
liiiis, dales, jdains, &c. I shall lead thee p^ ardtM viontium^ lubrim 
vallium, et rosetda cespituin, et *glebosa camporum, through variety of objects 
that which thou shalt like and surely dislike. « 

For tlie matter itself or method, if it be faulty, consider 1 pray you that of 
ColumeUa, Nihil perfectum, aut a singulari coiisummatum industrial iio man 
can observe all, much is defective no doubt, may be justly taxed, altered, ami 
avoided in Galen, Aristotle, tliose great masters. Bom venaioi'is (** one hold*) 
pliiresferas caperSy W)n omkes; he is a good huntsman, can catch some, not 
all; I have done my endeavour. Lesicles, 1 dwell not in this study, Non hie 
sulcos ducimusy non hoc p^Jvere desuda/tnusy I am but a smattcrer, i confess, a 
stranger, ‘‘hei’e and there I pull a flower; I do easily grant, if a rigid censurer 
should criticise on this which 1 have writ, ho should liot tiud thi’ee sole faults, as 
Scaliger in Terence, but three hundred. So many ns he hath done in Cardan's 
subtleties, as many notable errors as Laurembcrglus, a late professor of 
Kostocke, discovers in that anatomy of Laurentius, or Barociiis the V enetiau in 
tiacro boscua. And although this be a sixth edition, in which I should have been 
more accurate, corrected all those former escivpes, yet it was inagni labotis 
opus,*m difiicult and tedious, that as carpenters do lind out of cx2>cricncc, ’tis 
much better build a new sometimes, than repair an old house; 1 could as soon 
write as much more, as alter that which is wi*ittcn. If aqght therefore bo 
amiss (as I grant there is), I require a friendly admonition, no bitter invective, 
*JSmt mtisis socii Charites, Furia omnia abestOy othei’wise, os in ordijary 
coutUDveraies, contentionia nectamusy aed cui bono? We may conteiui, 
and likely misuse each other, but to what purpose? We are both schoiurs, say, 

-*ArcRrt(*B ambo, ^ | Hotli yoiin? Arcadians, both alike Inspir'd 

Lt cancare paruti, et reapondcre parati. | 'i'u siiit; and auawer aa tUo auutf requir'd. 

If we do wrangle, what shall we get by it? Trouble and wrong ourselves, 
make sport to others. If 1 be convict of an error, 1 will yield, 1 will auicud. 
Bi q-uid bonis moribuSy si quid veritati dissentamumy in sacria vd humania 
litena a me dictum sity id nee dictwm esto. In the mean time I require a iavoiir- 
able censure of all lliults omitted, harsh composition^ pleonasms of words, 
tautological rc[>ctitions (thougli Seneca bear me owt, nunquam nimia dieiiwi\ 
quod nunquam satis dicitur) perturbations of tenses, mimbei's, printers’ faults, 
«ke. My translations are sometimes rather paraphrases than interpretations, 
^wn ad verbumy but as an author, I use more liberty, and that’s only taken 
which was to niy purpose. Quotations ai-e oftcu iusorted in tlie text, which 

• Phflostratns, lib. 8. ylt. Apol. NeprTi;;ebat oratorinm faeultatem, et penitaa Anpernabatnr ^n%profD8« 
•ores, quud liuKuam duntuaty non autcin nicntcni rcildercnt cruditiorom. * nic enlm, qnf>d 

Seneca dc Ponto, bos herbam, ciconia laiisam, cauia lejiorcm, virgo tlnrem Icgai. p Pet. Nannlus not. In 
J^ir. 1 Xon lilcSiolonut) donilcilhun Imbeo, acd topiai n in morem, hlnc inde tloFem vellico, ut canb lillum 
Umbena. * Supra bis mlUe noublioi ciTores LaurentU demonstravi, ao. * Philo de Con. * Yii‘g. 
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makes the style more harsh, or in the margin as it happened. Greek authofh, 
Plato, Plutarch, Athcuiciis, &c., I have cited but of their interpreter^ because 
the original was not so ready. I have mingled sacra propluinis, but I hope 
not prophaned, and in repetition of authors’ names, ranked them peraccidem^ 
not according to chronology ; sometimes Neotericks before Ancients, as my 
memory suggested. Some things are liere altered, expunged in this sixth 
edition, others amendeil, much added, because many good ^authors in all 
kinds are come to ii»y hands since, and ’tis no prejudice, uo suck 
or uvei’sight. • 

* Xiinqnam ItA qnlcqnaTn brnc subdneta rations ad ^ ituin fuit, 

(juiii ros, actus, usu^ sciiqicr aliiiiiid upp'irtciit \ m \ i. 

A liquid nioiiciint, ut iila qiix scirt: tc crucrm,‘nescius, 

Lt quai tibi piituiis ijnniu, in exercuido uL icpuiiioa. 

Ncgr woii aii.irlit yet at fir»t contilvcd so flt, 
lint itu\ Hire, or sometinn" would alter it; 

Advise tljce betti‘|;, and, upon piMU'.p, 

Make thee not say, and wiut tlum taJiest refuse. 

]hit I am now resolved never to put this tieatisc out again, Ife quid 1 
^vill nob h(‘re:ifter add, alter, or retract; I have done. The hist and greatest 
ex't'pt^m is, that i, being a divine, liavc meddled with physic, 

7 TaiitUTTinc ost ah ro tni otii tihl, 

^ Al.ciia ut cut cs, c.iquc iiihil quue ad te attinent ? 

Which ^r<Mi(*.lomus uhjocted to (Jhremes; have I so much leisure, or little 
bu^illcss (it* mine own, as to look after ^ther men's matters which concern me 
not# What have 1 to do with })hy.sic? Quod mcdicoriini est j>^'oouttant 
iU'^divi Tim Lacedemonians were once in coiUKcd about state matters, a 
(hioaiiflie 1 fellow spake excellent well, and to the purpose, his speech was 
geuciMlly appriivod ; a gi^ave senator steps up, and hy all moans would have it 
i*e[)ealcd, though good, l;ccaiise ddwnestabatur jic^sinio aactorCy it had no better 
-an author; let some good man relate tfle same, and tjieii it sliould pass. This 
eomused was oinhraced. factum esty and it was registered forthwith. £t sic hona 
sca^cutia inau,sit^ mnlus auclor mututiis TIjou snyest as much of me, stu- 
maeli )sus as tlmu art. and granicst, i>erad vent are, this which I Jiave written in 
]i!iysie, not to be amiss, liad another done it, a profjsscd jdiysician, or so;* but 
I wliy should 1 meddle with this tract# Hear me si)ca!v. There bo many other 
subjects, I do ea>i^ grant, both in huinaniiy and divinity, fit to be treated of, 
of wlycli had I wriiteii ad osioilatiom^m only, to show myself, 1 should have 
ratlicr chosen, and in whicli 1 liuve been more coiiversaiit, I could have more 
willingly.liixuriatc I, and better satisfied myself and otficrs; but that atfthis 
time 1 was fatally driven upon this rock of melancholy, and carried away by 
tjiis liy-.^trcam, which, us a rillet, is dedu(5ted from the main channel of my 
studies, ill whicli 1 have pleased and busied in}sclf at idle hours, as a subject 
most necessary and commodious. Not that I ])refor it bcf()re divinity, 
which 1 do acknowledge to bo the queen of professions, and to which all the 
rest aro as handmaids, but that in divinity I saw no suoli great need. Por had 
I written positively, tliero be so many books in that kind, so many coiiiiucn- 
tators, treatises, pamphlets, expositions, sermons, tliat "whole teams of oxen 
cannot draw them; and had 1 been as forward and ambitious as some others, I 
might have haply printed a sermon at ranis Cross a sermon in St. Alarics 
( )xon, a sermon in Christ-Churcli, or a scrinon before the right honourable, 
ri jht reverend, a sermon before the right worshipful, a sermon in Latin, in 
English, a sermon with a name, a sernion without, a sermon, a sermon, (he, 
But I jiavo been ever as desirous to suppress, iny labours in this kind, as others 
liavo been to press and juiblLli theirn. To have written in controversy had 
liemi to cut oir arb hydra s head, ^lls litem (jcncraty one heget% another, m 

* rniinb(»srtniw, Spnntirliw, Verandus, itc, *Tit. Adelph. y lloaut. Act. 1. seen. 1. ■ Gallius, lib. ^ 

Cf.i a. • Lc iaUtj catu.u (;u.u>U.ii 4lt, qua.' tucredca clU.ii li„'at. Cardan, iiuisiui. 
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many duplications, triplications,^ and swarms of questions. In sacro bdlo hot 
qmd stili mucrom agUur^ that having once begun, 1 should never make an end. 
One had much better, as **Alcxandisr, the sixth pope, long since observed, 
provoke a great prince than a begging friar, a Jesuit, or a seminary priest, I 
will add, for inexpugnahUe genus hoc hominum^ they arc an irrefragable society, 
they must and will have the last word; and that witli such eagerness, impu- 
dence, abominable lying, falsifying, and bitterness in their questions they 
proceed, that as he ®said, furorne ccecus, an rapit via aciior, an culpa, 
•responswn date? <Blind fury, or error, or rashness, or what it is that eggs 
them, I know not, lam sure many times, which ** Austin j)erccived long ainct, 
tempestate contentionis sererCitas charitatis ohnuhilatur, with this tempesti ot 
contention, the serenity of charity is overclouded, and there be too many 
spirits conjured up already in this kind in all sciences, and more than wo can 
' tell how to lay, which do so furiously riige, anti keep such a racket, that as 
‘’Fabius said, “ It had been much better for some of them to have been born 
dumS), and altogether illiterate, than so far to dote to their own destruction/' 

At melius fuerat non scriberc, namqac taccre • 

Tutiim stiuipcr crit, ,, 

'Tis a general fault, so Severinus the Dane complains 'in physic, “ unhappy 
men as we are, we spend our days in unprofitable questions and disputations'' 
intricate subtleties, do lantheapriYia, about moonshine in the water, “ leaving 
in the meantime those chiefest treasuwis of nature untouched, wherein tho 
best medicines for all manner of diseases are to be found; and do not only 
neglect them ourselves, bu{ hinder, condemn, for])id, and scofF at others, that 
are willing to inquire after them." These motives at this present have 
induced me to make choice of this medicinal subject. 

If any physician in the mean time shall infer, Nc sutor ultra crepidain, ami 
find himself grieved that I have intruded into las profession, I will tell him in 
brief, I do not otherwise by them, than they do by us. If it bo for their 
advantage, I know many of their sect which hqve taken orders, in hope oft a 
benefice, ^tis a common transition, and why may not a melancholy divine, that 
can get nothing hub by simony, profess physic? Diusiauus an Italian (Cru- 
sianus, but corruptly, Trithemius calls him) “ ® because he was not fortunate 
in his practice, forsook his profession, and writ afterwards in divinity." 
Marcilius Ficiuus was acmel et simid; a priest and a physician at oncc^auil 
**T. Linacer in his olcLagc took orders. The Jesuits profess both at this 
time, divers of them permissu auperiorum, chirurgeous, panders, bawds, and 
midwives, &c. Many poor country-vicars, for want of other means, arc driven 
to their shifts; to turn mountebanks, quacksalvers, empirics, and if our 
greedy patrons hold us to such hard conditions, as commonly they do, they 
will maJee most of us work at some trade, as Paul did, at last turn tij^kers, 
maltsters, costermongers, graziers, sell ale as some have done, or worse. 
Howsoever in undertaking this task, I hope I shall commit no great error or 
indecorum, if all be considered aright, I can vindicate myself with Georgius, 
Braunus, and Hieronymus Hemingius, those twob learned divines; who (to 
borrow a line or two of mine * elder brother) drawn by a “ natiiml love, tho 
one of pictures and maps, prospectives and corographical delights, writ that 
ample theatre of cities ; the other to the study of genealogies, penned tlteatrum 


^Mallo no bellum cum majfno prindpe perere, quom cum uno cx fratrum mendicantium ordlne. 
'Hor. epod. lib. od. 7. d liplst. 88, ad Casulam presb. • Lib. 12. cap. 1. Mutos nascl, et oinnl scLentia 
epere aatitts fiiisset, quim sic In propriam pernlciem Insanlre. • Uut it would be better not to ♦rite, for 
Silence Is the safer course. 'Infelix mortalltos inutllibus qinestlonlbus oc disceptatlonibus vltam tradaci. 
stta, nature prinqlpes thesanros, in qulbns pravissime inorborum medicine collocate sunt, interim Intactoa 
r^nqnlmuB. ipsi solum relinquimus, sed/ et alios prohiboinus, Impedlmus, condemnamus, ludl. 

prllMue affleimus. s Quod in praxi ml n Imo fortnnatus esaet, mctlicinam reliqult, et ordlnibus Inltlatuo 
in Theologla pustmoaum scrlpnit. Geaner lUbbothcca. »» 1*. .lovluf . * M. W. llui ton, protaco 

tOAlB dcBcrlptlon of Leicestcrsliiro, printed at LGCdon by W lor J. \7hlte, iG‘J2. 
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genmhgwam^' Or else I can excuse my studies with ^Lcssius the Jesuit in 
like case. It is a disease of the soul on which 1 am to treaty and as much 
appertaining to a divine as to a physician, and who knows not what an agree- 
ment there is betwixt these two professions ? A good divine either is or 
ought to bo a good physician, a spiritual ])hysician at least, as our Saviour 
calls himself, and was indeed. Mat. iv. 23; Luke, v. 18; Luke, vii. 8. They 
differ but in object, the one of the body, the other of the soul, and use divers 
medicines to cure : one amends animam per corpus^ the other corpus per 
animam, as *our Kegius Professor of phy.sic well informed us in a learned 
lecture of his not lo»ig since. One hcl]»s the vices and passions of the soul, 
anger, lust, desperation, pride, presumption, &c., by applying that spiritual 
physic ; as the other uses proper remedies in bodily diseases, i^ow this being 
a common infirmity bf body and soul, and such a one that hath as much need 
of spiritual as a corporal curcj I could not find a fitter task to busy myself 
about, a liioro apposite theme, so necessary, so commodioiis,,and generally 
concerning all sorts of men, tliat should so equally participate of both, Snd 
fequire a whole ])hysician. A divine in this compound mixed malady can do 
littfe alpnc, a physician in some kinds of melancholy much less, both make 
an absolute euro. 

• Altcriaa sic ftitera posclt opem. , 

\vhpn In fricndvlup 

A mutual succour ^ caca uUicr U:id. 

And *tis proper to them both, and I hope not iinbepccming me, who am by my 
profession a divine, and by mine inclination a physftian, 1 had Jupiter in my 
sixth house; I say with “Eeroaldus, non sum medims^ ncc medicinco provms 
experSi in the theory of physic I have taken sumo pains, not with an intent 
to jiractice, but to satisfy myself, whjph wtis a cause likowiso of the first 
.undertaking of this subject. 

If those reasons do not satisfy thee, good reader, as Alexander Munificus 
that bountiful ]irelatc, eoinoti^es bishbp of Lincoln, when he had built six 
ciistlcs, ad invidiam operis cluendam, saitli **Mr. Cainbdcn, to take away tho 
envy of his work (which very 'words Nubrigensis hath of lloger the rich 
►bishop of Salisbury, who in king Stephens time built Shirburn castle, and 
that of Devizes), to divert the scandal or iinj)utation, which might he thence 
inferred, built so many religious houses. If this my discourse bo over- 
medicinal, or savour too much of humanity, I promise tfiec that I will l^piv- 
after mal«e thee anieiuls in some treatise of divinity. ]3ut this I hope shall 
Buliice, when you have more fully considered of the matter of this my subject, 
rsm aubatratam, melancholy, madness, an^ of the reasons following, which 
were niy chief motives : the generality of the disease, the necessity of tlio 
cure, ai^d tho commodity or common good that will arise to all men by the 
knowledge of it, as shall at largo appear in the ensuing preface. And I doubt 
not but that in the end you will say with me, that to anatomise this humour 
aright, through all the members of this our Microcosmus, is as great a task, 
as to reconcile those chronoiogical errors in the Assyrian monarchy, find out 
tho quadrature of a circle, the creeks and sounds of tho north-ee..st, or north- 
west passages, and all but as good a discovery as that hungry ** Spaniard’s of 
Terra Australis Incognita, as gi-cat trouble as to perfect the motion of Mars 
and Mercury, which so crucifies our astronomers, or to rectify tho Gregorian 
Kalendcr. I am so affected for my part, and hope as ** Theophrastus did by 


•*In ITvpfin'^tlcon, nonuo eriim lirec tractatio anena vitlorl clrl>et ?i thcoloro, &c., cffitnr do morbo anhiiOB. 
i D. Clay t':ii in comitiis, anno KWl. *« llor. “ Ub. tie ** Jn New ai-k in Nottiiiphair.shire^ 

Cum duo edllkassct casteHa, ad tollcudam atnictlouis luvidiau!, ct expiandam macultmi, duo Instituir 
cmnobla, et relitflosls Inndovlt. i‘ Keniinando do XJuir. anno 1G12. Amstcrdanii imiTc-'S. 

ol'po-fnt. ad ('liiiracttM-cs : Spero enini (O PoUcles) libro-s nostro'i ineiiiircs Indo ftUuroft, quod Istlusiii.till 
^c:nioria: inuudatu ivluii'.ei iiuus, uc c.'iciis^iis nestns ud \ liain accom.uodatii*, ut se aide coi 
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liis characters, “ That our posterity, O frierul Policies, shall be the better fot 
this which we have written, by correcting and rectifying what is amiss in 
themselves by our examples, and applying our precepts and cautions to their 
own use.” Anil as that great captain Zisca would have a drum made of his* 
skin when he was dead, because he thought the very noise of it would put his. 
enemies to liiglit, I doubt not but that these following lines, when they shall 
1)0 recited, or hereafter read, will drive away melancholy, (though I be gone) 
as much as Zisca’s drum could terrify his foes. Yet one caution let me give 
by the way to raj| present, or my future reader, who is actually melancholy, 
that he read not the 'sym^itoms or prognostics in this following tract, lest by 
applying that which he reads to himself, aggravating, appropriating thmgs 
geucrally spoken, to his own person (:is melancholy men for the most jiart do), 
lie trouble or hurt himself, and get in conclusion mj^w harm than good. 

< I advise them thei-efore warily to peruse that tract, loquitur (so said 

• Agrippa de occ. Pliil.) et caveant hztorp'i ue cerehntni iia cxcutij.L ,.The rest 
I doubt not they may securely road, and to their benefit. Put I am over- 
tedious, I proceed. V 

Of the necessity and generality of this which I have said, if any man do'ibt, 
I sh ill desire liiin to make a brief survey of the world, as ‘Cyprian adviseth 
Donat, ‘•'supposing himself to bo transjjortcd to the top of some high moun- 
tain, and tiience to beliold the tumults and chances of this wavering world, Jie 
cannot cliiise but cither laugh at, pity it.” S. Hicroni out of a strong 
iniagiiialion, being in the wilderness, conceived with himself, that he then saw 
Ihi'iu dancing in Romo ; find if thou shalt either conceive, or climb to sec, 
thou shalt soon perceive tint all the world Ls mad, that it is niolanclioly, dotes; 
that it is (wiiicliEpichtliouius Cosmopolites exyiressei^not many years since in a 
map) made like a ibul’s head (with that motto, Cajmt licllcboro ditjutim) a crazed 
licad, cavea atidtorum^ aXools paradisf, or as Apollonius, a common jirison of 
gulls, clic itors, flatterers, itc., and needs to be reformed. Strabo in the ninth ' 
book of his geography, compares Greece to the picture of a man, winch 
comparison of his, Nic.Gcrbelius iuhiscxponticfii of Sophiamis’ map, approves; 
the breast lies open from tho.se Acroocraunian hills in Epirus, to the Suiiiaii 
jiromonlory in Attica; Pagje and Magaera are the two shoulders ; that Isthmus , 
of Corinth the neck; and Peloponnesus the head. If thisciillusioii holds ’tis 
sure it mad head; Morea may bo Moria, and to speak what 1 think, the iii- 
Iiabitaiits of modem Greece swerve as much from reason and true religibii at 
this^lay, as that ^lorea doth from tho picture of a man. Examine the rest 
in like sort, ami you shall find that kingdoms and provinces are melancholy, 
cities and families, all creatures, vegetal, sensible, and rational, that all sorts^ 
sects, age.^', conditions, are out of tune, as" in Cebes’ table, omnfis errorem 
hlbiint, befoi’o they conic into tlie worM, tiny are intoxiciitcil by error’s cup, 
from the highest to the lowest have need of jihysic, and those imrbiculiir Setions 
in “Seneca, where father and sou prove one another mad, may be general; 
Porcius Latro shall plead ag:iinst us all. For indeed who is not afiol, melan- 
choly, mad? — * Qui nil moLitur inejfte, who is not brain-sick] Folly, inclaii- 
chidjg madness, are but one disease, Dellnum i? a common name to all. 
Alexander, Gordonius, Jason Praterisis, Savanarola, Giiiauerius, Monialtus, 
con found them as differing secundum magia et minus; so doth David, 
Psal. xxxvii, 5. “I said unto the fools, deal not so madly,” and ’twas an 
old Stoical paradox, onincs atidlos insanire./€L\l fools are mad, though some 
madder than othei-s. And who is not a fool, who is free from melancholy i 

•’f I’nrt 1 . sect, a • Pr/ef. leotorl. * Ep. 2. 1. 2. ad Ponatum. Panlisper te ertdo sabdod In ardul ntonfii 
mricuiii ceiaioruni, spcc(il;ire iude rcram Jacentiam faclffjs etocullsiu Ulvcma pon'crtls, tluctuantls nm:uil 
tarlMiii'-* infuc'i’i, jtim sunul aut ridebis nut mlgerobcrif}, &c. "Controv. 1. 2. cout. 7. i^c 1. 6. couC. 

y Idem, I lor. 1. 2. SutyraS. Pomaxlppiu StolcuB probaAiinucs stultoa lusauUu , 
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Who is not touched more or less in habit or disposition? If in dispodtio^ 
^ ill dispositions beget habits, if they perseveA/’ saith ” Plutarch, habits either 
are, or turn to diseases. ’Tis the same which Tully maintains in the second 
of his Tuscnlans, omnium ineipieTUum animi in morbo sunt, et perturbatorum, 
fools are sick, and all that are troubled in mind : for what is sickness, but as 
•Gregory Tholosamis defines it, “A dissolution or perturbation of the bodily 
league, which health combines:” and who is not sick, or ill-disposed? in 
whom doth not passion, anger, envy, discontent, fear and sorrow reign ? Who 
labours not of this disease ? Give me but a little leave, ai^ you shall see by 
what testimonies, confessions, arguments, I will evince it, that most men are 
inaj|, that they had as much need to go a pilgrimage to the Anticyras (as in 
‘’Strabo’s time they did) as in our days they run to Comiwstella, our Lady of 
Sichem, or Laurettvt^> st^ek for help ; that it is like to be as prosperous a 
voyage as that of Guian;}, and. that there is much more need of hellebore than 
of tobacco. 

That men are so misaffected, melancholy, mad, giddy-headed, hear Hhe 
testimony of Solomon, Eccl. ii. 12. “ And I turned to behold wisdom, mad- 

ness and folly,” &c. And ver. 23 ; “ All his days are sorrow, his travel griefj 
and his licart taketh no rest in the night.” So that take melancholy in what 
se^so you will, properly or improj)crly, in disposition or habit, for pleasure or 
for pain, dotage, discontent, fear, sorrow, madness, for part, or all, truly, or 
metaphorically, ’tis all one. Tjaugliter ijself is matfness according to Solomon, 
and as St. Paul hath it, “ Worhlly sorrow brings death.” “ The hearts of 
the sons of men are evil, and madness is in tluwr hearts while they live,” 
Eccl. ix. 3. ** Wise men themselves are no better,” Keel. i. 18. “ In the 

multitude of wisdom is n^uch grief, and he that incrcasoth wisdom increaseth 
sorrow,” chap. ii. 17. He hated life itself, nothing pleased liim : he hated 
his labour, all, as ®hc concludes, is "sofrow, grief, vanity, vexation of spirit.” 
*And though he were ilie wisest man in the world, sanctuarium sapientue, and 
ha(| wisdom in abundance, bo will no^ vindicate himself, or justity his own 
actions. “ Surely I am nioi’c fbolish than any nian, an«l have not the under- 
standing of a man in me,” Prov. xxx. 2. Le they Solomons words, or the 
, words of Agur, the sou of Jakeh, they are canonical. David, a man after 
God’s own heart, ionfesseth ns much of himself, P.sal. xxxvii. 21, 22. “So 
foolish was I and ignonuit, I was even as a beast before thee.” And condcmiia 
all for fools, Psal. liii. ; xxxii. 9 j xlix. 20. He compares them to “ beasts, 
horses, and mules, in which there is no understanding.^ The Apostle ^^aul 
accuseth himself in like sort. 2 Cor. xi. 21. “I would yon would suffer a 
little my foolishness, I speak foolishly.”* “ The whole head is sick,” saith 
Esiiy, “and the heart is heavy,” cap. i. 5. And makes lighter of them than 
of oxen and asses, “ the ox knows his owner,” «S:c. : read Deut. xxxii. 6 ; 
Jer. iv. ; Amos, iii. 1 ; Ephes. v. 6. “ T3e not mad, bo not deceived, fiolisli 

Galatians, who hath bewitched you ?” How often are they branded with this 
epithet of madness and folly ? No word so frequent amongst the fathera of 
the Church and divines ; you may see what an opinion they liad of the world, 
and how they valued men’s action. 

I know that wo think far otherwise, and hold them most part wise men that 
arc in authority, princes, magistrates, ^ricli men, they arc wise men born, all 
j)olitician8 and statesmen must needs be so, for wlio daro speak against them ? 
And on the other, so corrupt is our judgment, we esteem wise and houesii 

■ Tom. 2. Sympos. lib. 6. e. 2. Animi sihetionm, diatlni Inbrnreint, prnToi Renenm^abitni. * 

28. cap. 1. Synt. art. mir. llorbnB nihil est aliud quam dUtolutio quscdnm ac pei'turbatlo Aderu in eoru'^'f 
exlscentla, aicut et sanitas eit conRentientia bene curporia conaumniatlo qaaedam. ^ Lib. 9. Gcoprr. Piurea 
ollni gentea navigabant lUuo aaDlt|tU eauaa. • Gcclea. 1. 24. * Juro hdureditario aapure jubentUK, 

\ Kapbormio Sati r. 
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xfiexi fools. Which Democritus well signified in an epistle of his to HippocRitcs: 
*the Abderites account virtuepmadness/* and so do most men living. Shall 
I tell you the reason of it ? 'Fortune ahd Virtue Wisdom and Folly, theii 
seconds, upon a time contended in the Olympics; every man thought tha^ 
Fortune and Folly would have the worst, and pitied their cases; but it fell 
out otherwise. Fortune was blind and cared not where she stroke, nor whom 
without laws, Andahatarum instar ^ ikc. Folly, rash and inconsiderate 
esteemed as little what she said or did. Virtue and Wisdom gave ^ place 
were hissed out, ^d exploded by the common people ; Folly and Fortune 
admired, and so are all their followers ever since: knaves and fools commonly 
fiire and deserve best in worldlings’ eyes and opinions. ]\rany good men have 
no better fate in their ages: Achish, 1 Sam. xxi. 14, held David for a ifiad- 
man. **Elisha and the rest were no otherwise esteemed, David was derided 
of the common people, Ps. ix. 7, “ I am become a monster to many.” And 
generally we are accounted fools for Christ, 1 tJor. 5a v. “ \Vc fool^ thought 
his Jife inadne^, and his end without honour,” Wisd. v. 4. Christ and his 
Apostles were censured in like sort, John x. ; Mark iii. ; Acts xxvi. And 
were all Christians in * Pliny’s et alii similis dementioB, \nJ 

called not long after, ^ Vesanice sectatores, eversores horfiiiiuni, polluti liovatores, 
fanatici, canes, malefid, venefici, Galilcd homundcyries, tkc. ’Tis an ordiiiniy 
thing wdth us, to account honest, devout, orthodox, divine, religious, plrfui- 
deoling men, idiots, asses, •that cannot, or will not lie and dissemble, sluil, 
flatter, accommoda/re so ad mm locum ubi naii sunt, make good bargains, 
supplant, thrive, patronis insei*vire ; solenncs ascendendi modos a]preJiCiukrc, 
leges, mores, consuctudines recte observarc, candide laiidurc, fortitcr d'fcndar, 
sententias amplecti, duhitare de nullis, credere emnia, acci>>a'c omnia, nikll 
reprclvendere, cceteraque quas q^^oinotionem ferunt et seniritatcrn, quw sine 
amhage fcblicem reddunt hominem, ^^oere sapienicin apud nos ; that cannot 
temporise as other men’ do, Miand and take bribes, &c. but fear God, and ^ 
make a conscience of their doings. Put the Holy Ghost that knows better 
how to judge, he calls them fools. “Thetfool hath said in his heart,” 
Psal. liii. 1. “ And their ways utter their folly,” Psal. xlix. 14. "* For what 

can be more mad, than for a little worldly jdeasure to procure unto themselves 
eternal punishment V* As Gregory and others inculcate unto us. 

Yea even all those great j)hilo3ophcrs the -world hath ever had in admiration, 
whose works we do so much esteem, that gave precepts of wisdom to dthers, 
inventors of Arts aAd Sciences, Socrates the w isest man of his time by tlio 
Oracle of Apollo, whom his two scholars, "Plato and ®Xeno[>hon,*so much 
extol and magnify with those honourable titles, “ best and wisest of all morla. 
men, the happiest, and most just;” and as tAlcibiadcs incomparably coni- 
mends him ; Achilles was a w'orthy man, but Dracidcs and others wore as 
worthy as himself ; Antenor and Nestor wci’c as good as Pericles, aird so o. 
the rest ; but none present, before, or after Socrates, nemo veterum neque 
eorwm qui nunc sunt, were ever such, will match, or come near him. Those ’ 
seven wise men of Greece, those Britain Druids, Indian Brachmanni, .^thio* 
pian Gymnosophists, Magi of the Persians, Apolldhius, of whom Philostratus, 
Non doclus, sed natus sapi^ra, wise ^om his cradle, Epicurus so much admired 
by his scholar Lucretius: 


• Apud quo* vlrtus, tnsanla & furor »se Ontur. ^Caleaffnintis Apol. oinnm mlrabantnr, pntantefi 
miBam iri Btultitiam. Sed preeter c.'cpcctatlonem res cvenlt, Audax stultitia in cam irruit. &c. ilia cedit IitIhu, 
U piores hlnc habet scctutorcs stultitia. s Non cst respondendum stulto secundum stultitlam. >2 Ket;. 7. 
t Vh. 10 . fp. 97. Aiiff. ep. 178. i Quis nisi mentis inops, &c. »> Quid Insanlus quam pro monicu- 

tenea ftellcitate^temls te manclparo suppllclls ? "In fine Fhaedonls. illc flnls ftilt amici nostri, d 

Eucratus, nostro quidcra Judiclo omnium quos expert! sumns optlml & apprime saplcntisslml, & Justisslmi. 
* Xenop. 1 . 4 . do dlctls Socratls ad flnem, tails fuit Socrates quom omnium outimuiu St ftslicissiinuiv 
itutoam. t riatonis Convivio* 
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Qal genus hnmsnuni higenlo snporavlt, et omnes Whose wit exeell'd the wits of men as flar, 

Porstrluxit Stellas exortus ut ostlicrlus soL As^ho son rising doth obscure s star* 

Or that so much renowned lumpedoclee. 

* Ut vix liumona Tideatur atlrpe crcatus. 

All those of whom wo read such Phyporbolical eulogiums, as of Aristotle, 
that he was wisdom itself in the abstract, miracle of nature, breathing 
libraries, as Eunapius of Longinus, lights of nature, giants for wit, quint- 
essence of wit, divine spirits, eagles in the clouds, fallen from heaven, gods, 
spirits, lamps of the world, dictators, Nvila fcranl talem seda futura virum: 
monarchs, miracles, superintendents of wit and . learning, oceamis, pJusniCf 
atlof, monstrum, p yrtentum Jiaminis, orbis universi musosurit, vltiinus hummus, 
naturx conatus, natures niarUus. • 

-TTiorlto cul dnetior orbis 

^ Subini^b defi.‘rc loscibus impui mm. 

As -^liam writ of Protngoras and Gorgias, we may say of them all, tantuni i 
sapientibus ahfw-runt, quantum a vlrls 2yueri, they were children in respect, 
ill fail ts, not eagles, but kites; novices, illiterate, Euniichi sapkniiee. And 
altliough tlu*y were the wisest, and most admired in their ago, as he censured 
AlexanSer, 1 do them, there were 10,000 in liis army as worthy captains (had 
they been in place of command), as valiant as himself ; there were 1113'riads of 
iiidh wiser in those da5's, and yet all short ot what^they ought to be. ' Lac- 
tantius, in his book of wisdom, proves ^icm to be dizzards, fools, asses, mad- 
men, so full of absurd and iddiculous tenets, and brain-sick positions, that to 
his thinking never any old woman or sick person tbted worse. * Democritus 
took all from Leucippus, and left siiith he, the inheritance of his fully to 
Epicurus,” ^insanienti d^m sapientier, The like ho holds of Plato, 

Aristippus, and the rest, making no dificrcnco, ““betwixt tliem and bearits, 
saving that they could speak.” *Thc(!doret in his tract, Dc cur, grec, a fleet, 
.Manifestly evinces as much of Socrates, whom though that Oracle of Apollo 
conjirmed to be tbo wisc.-3t man then* living, and s;ived him from plague, 
whom 2000 years liavo adiuir<fl, of whom gome will as soon speak evil as of 
Christ, 3’’ct rerei'a, ho was an illiterate idiot, as ^Aristophanes calls him, 
jirrisor et ambiliosus, as his master Aiistotlo terms him, scurra Attlcus, as 
Zeno, an “enemy iPO all arts and sciences, as Athycucus, to philosophers and 
travellers, an opinionative ass, a caviller, a kind of pedant; for his manners, as 
Theoef. Cyrensis describes him, a + sodomite, an atheist, (so convict by Anytiis) 
iracundm ct ehrius, dicax, dec, a pot-companion, by Plato’s own confession, a 
sturdy drinker; and that of all others he was most sottish, a very madman 
in his actions and opinions. Py thag.)ras was part philosopher, 2>art magician, 
or part witch. If you desire to hear more of Apollonius, a great wise man, 
Boiuctime paralleled by Julian the apostate to Christ, I refer you to that 
K.*arnetF tract of Eusebius against Hierocles, and for them all to Lucian s 
Fiscator, Icaromcnij^pus, Necyomantia: their actions, oi)inions in gcneinl 
'were so prodigious, absurd, ridiculous, which they broached and maintained, 
their books and elaborate treatises were full of dotage, which Tully adAlikum 
long since observed, delirantphrumq; scriptores in libris suis, their lives being 
02)posite to their words, they commended poverty to others, and were most 
covetous themselves, extolled love and peace, and yet persecuted one anothi 3 i* 
with vii-ulent hate and malice. They could give jirccepts for vei*se and prose, 

♦ LncrcHus. i* Anaxafforos ollm mens dictus ab antiquls. *> RepnU nalarnc, natiiwe miraeulaTn, Ipaa 
•nidltlo, (fii'nionlum homluls, sol acientiarain, inarc% sophia, antistes litorarurn dc sapientke, ut Scioppius 
olim da Seal. & lleinnius. Aquita in nubibos, impenttur litcratnraiu,colutiu‘n llteraruin, abyssas orudilionis, 
ocellus fiaropte, Scallpor. »j:.lb. 3. da sap. e. 17. St 20. ojiincs Philosophl, aut stulti, aut lusinl; nulla auu«f 
nullua ff*g ar Ineptids deliravlt. • Democritus a Louclppo doctn^ liicreditatam atnltlUca r^quit Epic, 

‘llor. ear. lib. 1. od. 34. 1. cpicur. «Klhll intorcsc inter hos <Ib bestlos nisi quod loquontnr. de sa. 1. 26. c. S. 
■ Cap. do virt. > Neb. & Ranis, a > Omnium diaclplinanuu Ipnarua. f rulchromm adolasoautum 

%>auda frequeutcr gymuosiiuu obiba^ Stc, 
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But not a man of them (as * Seneca tells them home) could moderate his 
affection?. Their music did show us Jlebilea tnodos, dkc. how to rise and falh 
but they could not so contain themselves as in adversity not to make a lamont- 
able tone. They will measure ground by geometry, set down limits, divide 
and subdivide, but cannot yet prescribe quantum aaiia, or keep within 

compass of reason and discretion. They can squai'e circles, but understand 
not the state of their own souls, describe right lines and crooked, <kc. but 
know not what is right in this life, quid in vita rectum sit, ignorard; so that 
as he said, Nesci<^ an Anticyram ratw Ulis destinet omnem. 1 think all the 
Anticyrse will not restore them to their wits, ^if these men now, that held 
Xenodotus heaii, Crates liver, Epictetus lanthorn, were so sottish, and liud 
no more brains than so man beetles, what shall we think of the commonalty V 
what of the rest] , 

Yea, but will you infer, that is true of heathens, if they be conferred with 
Christians, 1 Cor. iii. 19. The wisdom of this worlcl is foolishneas,with God, 
earthly and dCvilish,” Janies calls it, iii. lo. “They were vain in their 
imaginations, and their foolish heart was full of darkness,*’ lloiu. i. 21, 

“ When they professed themselves wise, became fools.” Their witty ^wrks 
are admired here on earth, whilst their soub are tormented in hell hre. lii 
some sense, Christiani Crasaiani, Christians are Crassians, and if compared to 
that wisdom, no better than fools. Quia eat sapiens ? Solus Deus, t Pythagoras 
replies, “God is only wJfec,” Pom. xvi. Paul determines “only good,” as 
Austin well contends, “and no man living can be justified in his sight.” 
“God looked down from, heaven upon the childreu of men, to see if any did 
understand,” Psalm liii. 2, 3. but all arc corru])t, err. Pom. iii. 12, “None 
doth good, no not one.” Job aggravates this, iv, 18, “Leliold lie Ibuud no 
stedfastness in his servants, and laid folly upon his angels,” 19. “How much 
more on them that dwell in houses of clay]” In this sense we arc all fools, 
and the ‘Scripture alone is oa'x Minervee, we and our 'writings arc shallow and, 
imperfect. But I do not so mean; even in our ordinary dealings wo are no 
better than fools. “All our actions,” as **Pl!»ny told Trajan, “ ujibraid us of 
folly,” our whole course of life is but matter of laughter: we arc not soberly 
wise; and the world itself, which ought at least to bo wise by reason of hi? 
antiquity, as ‘Hugo de Prato Florido will have it, semper stuUizat, is every day 
more foolish than other ; the more it is whipped, the worse it is, and as a child 
will still be crowned with roses and flowers.” We are apish in it, iisini tipedes, 
andaevery place is fiSll inversorum ApideHorum, of metamorphosed and two- 
legged asses, inversorv^m SiLenorum, i^Ai\h\\,pueriin8ta/r bimuli, tremvld patria 
dormieiitia in vlncL J ovianus PonUinus, An tonio Dial, brings in some laugh iiig 
at an old man, that by reason of his ago was a little fond, but as he admonisheth 
there, Ne mireria mi hoapea de hoc aene, marvel not at him only, for iota fuec 
eivUaa delirat, all our town dotes in like sort, 'we are a company 6f fools. 
Ask not with him in the poet, ^Larvee hunc intemperuB inaanieeque agitant 
eenem? What madness ghosts this old man, but what madness ghosts us all] 
For we are ad unum omnea, all mad, aemel inaanivimua omnea, not once, but 
always so, et aemel, et simtd, et semper, ever and Altogether as bad as be; and 
sot aenex hiapmr, delira anua, but gay it of us all, semper pveri, young and old, 
all dote, as Lactantius proves out of Seneca; and no difference betwixt us and 
children, saving that, majora ludimua, et grandioribua pupia, they play with 
babies of clouts and such toys, we sport wdth greater baubles. We cannot 


• Seneet. Scls rotunda metirl, led non tomn inlmum. • Ab uberlbna laplentla loetatl eiBcnt Ire non 
• pomnt. • Cup Xenodotl & Jecur Cratetls. t de nat. boni. • llic prufundlsHimiB Sophias fodliiB. 

I PaoeiCT. Trujono omnes actlonei ezprobrare etoltitiara vldeiuur. ■ S«r. i. In doini Pal. Alnnaue qui 
qV aBtfqultatem deberet ease sapiens, semper stultlzat, ct uullis flaffcllls alteratnr, sed uc puer Tult rutls et 
aortbua corouari. ^Insannm to omnes uuerl, cliunantqua puellas. i'ur. s Plartua Anbnlir. 
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nccase or condemn one another, being faulty ^ourselves, ddirain&nJta loqumsy 
you talk idly, or as ^ Mitio upbraided Dcmea, insanie, auferie, for we eve as 
nuid our owiisclves, and it is hard to say which is the worst. Kay, ’tis uni- 
versally BO, ' niam regit fortunai ^lon aapientia. 

When ^ Socrates had taken great pains to find out a wise man, and to that 
purpose had consulted with philosophetu, poets, artificers, he concludes all men 
were fools; and though it procured him both anger and much envy, yet in all 
companies he would openly profess it. When 'Supputius in Pontanus had 
travelled all over Europe to confer with a wise man, he retunftd at last without 
his errand, and could find none. '“Cardan concurs with him, ''Few there are 
(for flight I can perceive) wed I in their wits.” So doth "TulJy, "I see every- 
thing to be done foolishly and unadvisedly.” * 

Tile slnlstroraum, lilc dextroftum, nnns ntriqna | One reels to this, another to that vrall; 

Krror, aud vurlis iLlu«iit iiartibu^ , | 'i is thu suiuu error tiiat deludes theui all. 


“ They ^ote all, but not alike, Mama >ap e/soa. not in t^e same kind, 
" One is covetous, a second lascivious, a third ambitious, a fourth envioih^” 
itc. as Damasippus the Stoic hath well illustrated in the poet. 


p Dcslpflint omnea rcqna hc tu. 


And they n'ho call yon fool, with cqnol claim 
May plead on ainplo title to the name. 


Ti| an inbred malady in every one of us, tliere is seminariuin stidtitur, a 
seuiinary of folly, “ which if it be stirred up, or gpt ahead, will run in inji- 
mtiimy and infinitely varies, as we ouqiclves are severally addicted,” saith 
'^ilalthiizar Costilio: arid cannot so easily be rooted out, it takes such fast 
liold, as U’ully holds, alt(S radices stiUtifia, ^so woiare bred, and so we con- 
tinue. Some say there be two main defects of wit, error, and ignorance, to 
which all otliers arereduqptl ; by ignorance we know not things necessary, by 
error wo know them falsely, ignorance is a privation, error a positive act. 
From ignorance comes vice, from erroi^ heresy, <ka . But make how many 
ikinds you will, divide and subdivide, few men are free, or tJiat do not impinge 
on yonie one kind or other. plevumq^e agitat studios inscilia, as he that 
examines his own and other infn's actions shall find. 

* Charon in Lucian, as he wittih' feigns, was conducted by Mcrcuiy to such 
^ place, where he might see ail the world at once; alter he had siillioiently 
viewed, and looked about, Mercury wouhl needs know of him what he hail 
obser^^ed ; He told liim that hc sjxw avast mull itiule and a promiscuous, theii 
liabilations like molehills, the men as emmets, **he could discern cities like so 
many hives of bees, wherein every bee liad a sting, and they did nought*elso 
but sting one another, some domineering like hornets bigger tlian the rest, 
some like filching wasps, others «as drones.*^ Over their heads were hovering 
a conliiscd company of perturbations, hope, fear, anger, avarice, ignorance, 
tbc., and a mull.itnde of diseases hanging, which they still pulled on their pates 
8ome were brawling, some fighting, riding, running, soUicite anibicnieSy collide 
litigantcsy for toys and trifles, and such momentary things. Their towns and 
provinces mere factions, rich against poor, poor against rich, nobles against 
artificers, they against noblc|, and so the rest. In conclusion, he condemned 
them all for madmen, fools, idiots, asses, 0 stuHi, quanam htec est ai}sent*a? 
O fools, O mad men, he exclaims, insancr studia, insaiii labores, (tc. Mad 
endeavours, mad actions, mad, mad, mad, * 0 seclum insipiens d; infaaetum^ 
a giddy-headed ago, Heraclitus the 2 diiloso])hcr, out of a serious meditation 


*» Aflelpl* act. Ti. seen. 8, ‘Tally Tn.sc. 8. foptnne, not wisdom, governs onr lives. ^ Plato ApalOQTlM 
SocratiN. ‘Ant. tljal. “ Lib. i!.*do hup. pauri ul video same mentis hunt. ’• Stuite & incuiito oiiiiila 
ngl \ideo. “ Inssinni non funnibus cadeni, Krosm. chil. 3. cent. 10. ni'iiio inortalium qui non aliqna In re 
clc‘sl])it. licet alius uliu inorlMfluboret, lilc libidirils, llte avurltine, ambitionts, imidiai. p 1. 2. sat. 3. 
*» Lib. 1. de fliilieu. ISt in unuquoii; nostrum seminarium aliquod stultitias, quod si quando ezcitenir. In 
infinitum facile c-xerm-it. ' I'rinmque lux vitffi pnina crrorls erat. • 'I'lbullus, stulti j;>reUeivant dies, 
their wits uie a vi oul .'atlierUig. ^ fouls commonly dote. * Dial. conteim»la»>^i4, Tom. 2. « Catullus. 
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or men’s lives^ fell a weeping, and with continual tears bewailed their misery, 
madness, and folly. Democritua on the other side, burst out a laughing, their 
whole life seemed to him so ridiculous, and he was so far carried with this 
ironical passion, that the citizens of Abdera took him to be mad, and sent 
therefore ambassadors to Hippocrates, the physician, that he would exercise 
his skill upon him. But the story is set down at large by Hippocrates in his 
epistle to Damogetus, which because it is not impertinent to this discourse, I 
will insert verbatim almost as it is delivered by Hippocrates himself, with all 
the circumstances^belonging unto it. 

When Hippocrates was now come to Abdera, the people of the city came 
flocking about him, some weeping, some entreating of him, that he would do 
his best. After some little r^ast, he went to see JJemocritus, the people fol- 
lowing him, whom he found (as before) in his garden in the suburbs all alone, 
j ‘‘ “sitting upon a stone under a plane tree, without hose or shoes, with a book 
on his knees, cutting up several beasts, and busy at his study.” T);e multi- 
tude stood gazitig round about to sec the congress. Hippocrates, after a little 
pause, saluted him by his name, whom he resalutcd, ashamed almost that he 
could not call him likewise by his, or that he had forgot it. Hippocri].tes 
demanded of him what ho was doing: ho told him that he was “*busy in 
cutting up several beasts, to find out the cause of madness and melancholy.” 
Hippocrates commended his work, admiring his happiness and leisure. Aiid 
why, quoth Democritus, hiivo not you that leisure? Because, replied Hippo- 
crates, domestic affairs liinder, necessary to be done for ourselves, neighbourly 
friends; expenses, discas^^s, frailties and mortalities which happen; wife, 
children, servants, and such businesses which deprive us of our time. At this 
speech Democritus profusely laughed (his friends and the people standing by, 
weeping in the meantime, and lamenting his madness). Hippocrates asked 
the reason why he laughed. He told him, at the vauitiiis and the fopperies of 
the time, to see men so empty of all virtuous actions, to hunt so far after gold, 
having no end of ambition ; to take such infinite pains for a little gloiy, and to 
be favoured of men; to make such deep miners into the earth for gold, and 
many times to find nothing, with loss of their lives and fortunes. Some to 
love dogs, others horses, some to desire to bo obeyed in many provinces, ^ and 
yet themselves will know no obedience. “ Some to love thiyr wives dearly at 
first, and after a while to forsake and hate them; begetting children, with 
much care and cost for their education, yet when they grow to man s Estate, 
‘to (kispise, neglect, md leave them naked to the worlds mercy. *'Do not 
these behaviours express their intolerable folly ? When men live in peace, 
they covet war, detesting quietness, “deposing kings, and advancing others in 
their stead, murdering some men to beget children of their wives. How many 
strange humours are in men I When they are poor and needy, they seek 
riches, and when they have them, they do not enjoy them, but hide/ them 
under ground, or else wastcfully spend them. O wise Hippocrates, I laugh at 
such things being done, but much more when no good comes of them, and 
when they are done to so ill purpose. There is no truth or justice found 
amongst them, for they daily plead one against atother, ‘‘the son against tho 
father and the mother, brother ag^nst brother, kindred and friends of tho 
same quality; and all this for riches, whereof after death they cannot be pos- 
sessors. And yet notwithstanding they will defame and kUl ono another 


barba, llbrum »uper genibuB habentem. ^ J;e faroro, maiilu, melnncliolitt scribo. S flc'am Jn 

horalDlbua gignatur, flat, crcscat, cnmiilctur, minuatop ; toe Inquit anlniolla oucd WUm 
opera peros^, eed fellia billsq; naturam disqulrens: r Awt. 1. 1. in ScTjuiSK 
Qtaium riglde pottulaa, & tu nullum pnestaa alila, nec Ipsi Deo. ■ Uxoreaiducun t* mox 

•Puoroa amimt, mox irtldlunt. bQuld Hoc ab iiiaauia rteeat? •Keges eSgmu deiSunt J Contm 

parent^f, fraUe^ cives perpetuo rlxontur, & InlmlclUoi agunt. ^ ^ * Utponunt. Coatru 
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coTumit all unlawful actions, contemning Gkxl and men, friends and country 
They make great account of many senseless tUings, esteeming them as a great 
part of their treasure, statues, pictures, and such like movables, dear bought, 
and so cunningly wrought, as nothing but speech wanteth in them, * and yet 
they hate living persons speaking to them,* Others affect difficult things; 
if they dwell on firm land they will remove to an island, and thence to land 
again, being no way constant to their desires. They commend courage and 
strength in wars, and let themselves be conquered by lust and avarice ; they 
arc, in brief, os disordered in their minds, as Thersites was «n his body. And 
now, me thinks, O most worthy Hippocrates, you .should not reprehend my 
laughing, j)crceiving so many fooleries in men; .^for no man will mock his 
own fully, but that which ho seeth in a second,* and so they justly mock one 
.another. The dinini^rd calls him a glutton whom he knows to be sober. 
Many men love the sea, gtlicrs Jmsbandiy ; briefly, they caniioi agree in their 

n trades and professions, much less in their lives and actions. 

When Hippocrates heard these words so readily uttered, without premfldi- 
fat ion, to declare the world s vanity, full of lidiculous contrariety, he made 
au.st'er,^that necessity compelled men to many such actions, and divers wills 
eii.suing from divine permission, that wc might not be idle, being nothing is 
so^)dious to them as sloth and negligence, liesides, men cannot foresee future 
events, in this uncertainty of human affairs ; they ^ould not so marry, if they 
could forctel tlio causes of their disliki and separation ; or parents, if they 
knew the hour of their children’s death, so tenderly provide for them ; or an 
husbandman sow, if he thought there would be nS increase ; or a merchant 
adventure to sea, if he foresaw shipwreck ; or be a magistrate, if presently to 
be deposed. Alas, worthyi)cmocritus, every man hopes the best, and to that end 
ne doth it, and therefore no such cause, or ridiculous occa.sioii of laughter. 

Deniocritus hearing this poor excuse, laughed again aloud, perceiving he 
wholly mistook him, and did not well understand what he had said concerning 
jjciJurbations and traiKpiillity of the mind. Insomuch, that if men would 
govern their actions by discretion and providence, they would not declare 
tJiemselves fools as now they do, and he should have no cause of laughter ; but 
r^qiioth he) they swell in this life as if they were immortal, and demigods, for 
want of undei^stanfliug. It were enough to make them wise, if they would but 
consiijer the mutability of this world, and how it wheels about, nothing being 
linn and sure. He that is now above, t(»-morrow is beneath; he that sate on 
this side to-day, to-morrow is hurled on the other: and not considering fhese 
matters, they tall into many inconveniences and troubles, coveting things of no 
iwofit, and thirsting after them, tumbling^eadlong into many calamities. So 
thot if men would attempt no more than what they can bear, they should lead 
contended lives, and learning to know themselves, would limit their ambition, 
they would perceive then that nature hath enough without seeking such 
superfluities, and unproiitablo things, which bring nothing with them but 
grief and molestation. As a fat body is more subject to diseases, so are 
rich men to absurdities a^d fooleries, to many casualties and cross incon- 
^•o:lience3. There are many that take no heed wliat happeucth to others 
by bad conversation, and therefore oferthrow themselves in the same 
manner through their own fault, not foreseeing dangci*s manifest. These 
are things (O more than mad, quoth be) that give me matter of laughter, 
by suffering the pains of your impieties, as your avarice, envy, malice, 
enormqua villanics, mutinies, unsatiablo desires, conspiracies, and othei 

• • * 

rdola inanlmata atnant anlmafa odio liabcut, sic pontiflcii. * Crodo cquidem vivos dueent u marmore 
%niUuii. > Suam staltltlam pcrsplcit nemo, sed attor alteram dcridet. s Dcniqae sit Anla qncrend^ 

I Ciunque habeas pauperiem nxtuas minuf^ & flnize iaborem incipioi^ portia quod avoboa, utera. UoSi 
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Sicurable vices ; besides your ^ dissiraulation and hypocrisy, bearing deadly 
hatred one to the other, and yetf shadowing it with a good face, flying out into 
all filthy lusts, and transgressions of all laws, both of nature and civility. 
Many things which they have left ofi', after a while they fall to again, hus- 
bandry, navigation ; and leave again, fickle and inconstant as they are. 
When they are young, they would bo old ; and old, young. * Princes commend 
a private life; private men itch after honour: a magistrate commends a quiet 
life ; a quiet man would be in his office, and obeyed as he is : and what is the 
cause of all this, Ipit that they know not themselves? Some delight to destroy, 

^ one to build, another to spoil one country to enrich another and lumself. 
^In all these things they are like children, in whom is no judgment or counseL 
and resemble beasts, saving ^hat beasts are better than they, as being con- 
tented with nature. * When shall you see a lion hide go^l in the ground, or a 
bull contend for better pasture? When a boar is thirsty, he drinks v.'liat will 
serve him, and no more ; and when his belly is full, ccaseth to eat :» but men 
areiimmoderat6inboth,asinlust — they covet carnal copulation at set times; men 
always, ruinating thereby the health of their bodies. And doth it not do< 
serve laughter to see an amorous fool torment himself for a wench ; weep, IfuvI 
for a mis-shapen slut, a dowdy sometimes, that might have his choice of the 
finest beauties? Is there any remedy for this in physic ? I do anatomise and cut 
up these poor beasts, “to see these distempei*s, vanities, and follies, yet such 
proof were better made oil man s body, if my kind nature would endure it ; 
“who from the hour of his birth is most miserable, weak, and sickly; when he 
sucks he is guided by others, when he is grown great practiseth unhappiness 
“and is sturdy, and when old, a child again, and repenteth him of his life 
past. And here being interrujited by one tliut brought books, ho fell to id 
again, that all were mad, careless, stupid. To prove iny former speeches, 
look into courts, or private houses, ^thidgcs give judgment according to their 
own advantage, doing manifest wrong to poor innocents to please others.' 
Notaries alter sentences, and for inoycy lose their deeds. iSome make false 
monies; others counterfeit false weights. Sorfte abuse their parents, ye.i cor- 
rupt their own sisters; others make long libels and pasquils, dei'umiug men 
of good life, and extol such as are lewd and vicious. {Some rob one, some , 
another: magistrates make laws against thieves, and are riie veriest thieves 
themselves. Some kill themselves, others despair, not obtaining their desires. 
Some dance, sing, laugh, feast and banquet, wliilst others sigh, languish, 
mouHi and lament, hSlving neither meat, drink, nor clothes. ^Somc })rauk u]> 
their bodies, and h.;ve their minds full of execrable vices. Some trot about 
■to bear false witness, and say anything for money; and though jutlges know 
of it, yet for a bribe they wink at it, and suffer false contracts to prevail 
against equity. Women are all day a dressing, to pleasure other men abroad, 
and go like sluts at home, not caring to please their own husbandsSvhoin 
they should. Seeing men are so fickle, so sottish, so intemperate, why should 
not I laugh at those to whom ^fully seems wisdom, will not bo cured, and 
perceive it not? 

It grow late: Hippocrates left him; and no so&icr was he come away, but 


k Astutam vapldo wtvm sub pectore Tulpem. Et cum vulpe poBltiu pariter vulplnarlcr. Crctizandiim 
enm Crete. < Qui flt MecGcn&s ut nemu quam Hibi sortcin, Seu ratio dedcrlt, sou Bor.H nbjccerlt, ill^ cuii. 
tentus vivat, Ac., llor. J Dirulr, osdifleat, mutat quadrata rotundis. Trajanus pontom ntrux ',t super 1 >.-11111- 
bium, quein ftuccessor ejus Adiiaous atatim dcnioiivlt. ^ Qui quid in ro ab int'uniibus diffcruiit, quibua 
mens •!& seiisus f>ine rutlone Inest, qnlcquid scae his offert rolupo est ? > Idem PluC. Ut innanisB cuusum 

disqulram bruta macto & scco, cum hoe potius in iiomiiiibua investisandum csset. » Totus a nativitate 
morbus est. •> In vigore furlbondtiB, qauiti decrescit iiiHaiiabllls. i* Cyprian, ad Donatuiu. Qui si-'d t 

criminajudicaturus, &c. aTa pessimus onmium latro es, as a thief told Alexander in Curtiua. Dainuat 
ioraa Judex, quo^ intus operatiir, Cyprian. * VuitOs magna cura, magna ag^ini incurla. Am. Murcel. 
■Horrenda res est, vix duo verba sine mendaefo proferuntur : & quam vis solennlter homines ad yeritatem 
dicendam invitentur, pqjerare tamen non dubltant, ut ox decern testlbus vix unus verum dicat. Cair. In 
B John, Berm. i. 1 bapicntioin insaulam esse dicunt t 
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all tlic citizeni came about flocking, to know bow lie liked bim. He told tbeifi 
in brief, that notwithstanding those small neglects of his attire, body, diet, 
“the world had not a wiser, a more learned, a more honest man, and they 
were much deceived to say that he was mad. 

Thus Democritus esteemed of the world in his time, and this was the cause 
of his laughter : and good cause he bad. 

» OHin Jure qnidctn, mine phw Detnocrlfp rldo; 

(juin rides? vita hiuc nunc iniige rid.cula esc. 
l)cnioci‘itus did well to laufth of old. 

Good cauKc he had. but now tniicii more ; 

This life of ourti is more ridicnloua 
Than that of his, or long before. 

Never so much cause of laughter as now, never* so many fools and madmen. 
’Tis not one ^Democritus will serve turn to laugh in these days; we have now 
need of a “ Democritus to^laugh.at Democritus;” one jester to flout at another, 
one fool to flare at another: a great stentorian Democritus, as big as that 
Rhodian Colossus. For now, as “Salisburicnsis wiid in his tiine, totus m%n* 
(fUs histnoncm agit, the w’hole world plays the fool ; we have a new theatre, a 
new* scejie, a new comedy of errors, a new company of personate actors, 
volupias sacra (as Calcagninus willingly feigns in his Apologues) arc celebrated 
all^hc world over,'^ where all the actora were madmen and fools, and every 
hour changed habits, or took that wliich came next. He that was a mariner 
to-day, is an a])oth(H ary to-morrow; a smith one wfiile, a philosopher another, 
in his voluphe liidls; a king now with ids crown, robes, sceptre, attendants, 
by and by drove a loaded ass before him like a ciwtcr, drc. If Democritus 
were alive now, he should sec strange alterations, a new company of counterfeit 
vizards, wbifllers, Cuman< 4 asses, maskers, mum mer^*, painted i)uppets, outsides, 
fantastic shadows, gulls, monsters, giddy-heads, butterflies. And so many 
of them ai*e indeed (^if all be true that^ have read). For when Juj)iter and 
•Suno's >vcdding was solemnized of old, the gods were all invited to the fea-u 
aiu^ many noble men besides: Amongst the rest came Cry sal ns, a Persian 
prince, bravely attended, rich if! golden attires, in gay robes, witli a majestioal 
l)reseiice, but otherwise an ass. 'J'he gods seeing bim come in such poinj) and 
•state, rose up to give him place, e,f fuihitii homiaem meiientes; “but Jupiter 
perceiving what Ifc was, a light, fantastic, idle follow-, turned him and liis 
proiul^follow^ers into butterflies: and so they continue still (for aught 1 know 
to the contrary) roving about in pied coats, and are called clirysrdides bv t 'u! 
wiser sort of hkti : that is, golden outsides, drones, fliJs, aud things of lu 
worth. Multitudes of such, &c. 

“Ublqiic invokes 

Multoa u\uio>, luphantns proillgoa."f 

iVfnny additions, much increase of madness, folly, vanity, slionld Democritus 
observe, w-ere he now to travel, or could get leave of Pluto to come see fashions, 
ns Charon did in Lucian to visit our cities of ^loroiiia Pia, and JMorouia F(elix ; 
sui’e I think he would break the rim of his belly with laughing, j'orot ia 
ierris Hderet Democritus, seu. &c. 

A satirical Roman in his^ime, thought all vice, folly, and madness were all 
at full sea, ^Omne inprcccipUi vilium stetik 


■ Slqulflcm anpIrntliK sun mlnilrntljna me complrvlt, ofToiKll unplcnti^'ilrnum vlrnm, qui salvoa potesf 
omnes lioniinos rctlilpre. ▼ K Orcec. ei>;p. Plurcs Dpiiiocritl nunc non suffleiunt, opu« Dcmocrito qui 
lieinopi-ltum rldcat. KriW. Moria. » Pidycrat. lit. 3. cap. 8 e Pclron. • Ubl oinnea dcllrabunr, omno* 
In.intil. &c^liodic niintu, cius philosophus; iiodio faber, crus pharmacopolA; lilc modo rej;cm ttjfcbat innltc 
natull'tio, tiurii, & Hccptro onmtas, nunc vlli amlctoa ccntlculo. aslnum clitpllurlam impclllt. r C.tlci)::. 

V ninnsApol. Crysalus p Ofutei'ia aiivo dlvcMnanicoto poplo & ti.ini ronsplcuii!i, levla alloqnln & imlliiii 
rons'lli, &c. mapio fastu infredlcnti assurKunt dil, &c. « Sed lioiniiiis Icvitatem .1uplt«t pcrsplclcns. at* 

til (inqiiit) esto bombllio, ike. protliiutq; vcHtii ilia mimlcnta in alas vei'sii cst, & ninrtales indc Cliri salutes 
vociint liujusnindi lioiiuuos. f You m 111 meet covetous fools and prodijfal sycophants e\ eiy .. hd'e. 

s^Juven. bJuYuu. * 
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^ * Joseplius the historian taxeth his countrymen Jews for bragging of their 
vices, publishing their follies, and that they did contend amongst themselves 
who should be most notorious in villanies; but we flow higher in madness^ 
far beyond them, 

“ « ^rox datnrl progonlem vltlosiorem,** 

And yet with crimen to us unknown, 

Our ouns shall mark tlie coming age their own, 

and the latter end (you know whoso oracle it is) is like to be worse. Tis riol. 
to bo denied, the ^yorld alters every day, Ruunt urbes, regna tramferuntvTf dsc, 
variantur hibituSy leges innovantiiry as ‘*Petrai*ch observes, we change language, 
habits, laws, customs, mauiicrs, but not vices, not diseases, not the symptoms 
of folly and madness, they ar^ still the same. And as a river, we see, keeps 
the like name and 2)lace, but not water, and yet ever rii^g, \Labitur et labetur 
in omne volvbilis cevum; our times and persons altc^ vices are the same, and 
ever will be; look how nightingales sang of old, cocks crowed, kiac lowed, 
shesp bleated, Sparrows chirped, dogs barked, so they do still : we keep our 
madness still, play the fools still, nec dum finitus Orestes; we are of the sams 
humours and inclinations as our predecessors were; you shall find us all alike, 
much at one, we and our sons, et nati natorum, et qid nascuntur ah Hits. And 
60 shall our posterity continue to the last. But to speak of times present. 

If Demociitus were alive now, and should but sec the superstition of 8\\r 
age, our ‘religious madness* as * Meteraii calls it, Religiosam itisaniam, so many 
professed Christians, yet so few imitators of Christ; so much talk of religion, so 
much science, so little conscience ; so much knowledge, so many preachers, so 
little practice; such variety of sects, such have and hold of all sides,:} 
(Avia signis Signa, kc., such absurd and ritlic^jlous traditions and cere- 
monies: If he should meet a ^Capuchin, a Franciscan, a Pharisaical Jesuit, 
a mau-serpent, a shave-crowned Monk in his robes, a begging Friar, or see 
their three-crowned Sovereign Lord the Pope, poor 1^'ter’s successor, servus^t 
servomm Del, to depose kings with his^foot, to tread on emperors’ necks, make 
them stand barefoot and bare-legged at his gales, hold his bridle and stirrup, 
^c. (O that Peter and Paul were .alive to see tliis!) If he should observe 
a **Priuco creep so devoutly to kiss his toe, and those Red-cap Cardinals, , 
poor parish priests of old, now Princes’ companions; wlmt v.’ould 
Cedum ipsum petiiur stvUUia. Had he met some of oiir devout 
going barefoot to Jerusalem, our lady of Lauretto, Rome, S. Tago, S. 

Shrime, to creep to tlfose counterfeit and 'maggot-eaten reliques; had he been 
present at a mass, and seen such kissing of Paxes, crucifixes, cringes, duck- 
ings, their several attires and ceaemonies, pictures of saints, ‘indulgences, 
pardons, vigils, fasting, feasts, crossing, knocking, kneeling at Ave-Marias, 
bells, with many such; ^ucunda rudi spectacula plebis, ’'praying in gib- 

berish, and mumbling of beads. Had he heard an old woman say her {^mycra 
in Latin, their springing of holy water, and going a procession, 

-Inccdiint monachoram a/nnlna mille ; 

’Quid niemurem vcxilli^ ci*uces, idolaquo culta, Jce." 

Their breviaries, bulls, hallowed beans, exorcisnJs, pictures, curious crosses, 
fables, and baubles. Had he read the Golden Legend, the Turks Alcoran, or 
Jews’ Talmud, the Rabbins’ Comments, whut would he have thought? How | 

* Be bello Jud. 1. S. c. 11. Iniqnltntes vestrs ncmlnom latent, inqne dies flln/rnlos eertamcn habetla qala 
pejor ait. ® Hor. Lib. !>. Epist. rt. t Hor- * Supcrsiiiio cst insanua error. ( Lib. 8. hist, 
lielg. t Lucan. e Fatlier Angelo, the Duke of Joyeux, going barefoot over the Alps to Uomo. &c.. 

I* Si cal Intuerl vacct quae patiuntur inperstltlosl, invenies tom indccura honestis, tarn Indigna lifforlo, taiA 
dbslmllia eanla, ut nemo fuerit dubitaturua furore eos, sl cum paaclorlbua furcrciit. Scnoc. < Quid dicam 
do eomm induldcntiis, oblatlonlbus, votis, solutioiilbus, Jf;junllfl, caenobiis, somnlis, liorla, organb, cantU 
Ieni.s, campanls, Biinulacliris, missis, purgutoriiu, mltiis, brevlarlis, bullls, lustrolllms, aquls, raiiurls, 
unctionlbus. candelis, cididbus, cruclbiw, jnappU, coreis, thuribuUs, Incantntionibufl, cxorcismls, sputls, 
legendis, &c. Baleus dc actls Horn. Pont. l^leaslng spectaclcB to tliodgnoi uiit noor. § Th. Neageur. 


he say? 
pilmms 
Thomas’ 
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dost thou think he might have been affected 1 Had he more particularly 
examined a Jesuit's life amongst the rest, he should have seen an hypoento 
profess poverty, ‘and yet possess more goods and lands than many princes, to 
have infinite treasures and revenues ; teach others to fast, and play the gluttons 
themselves ; like the watermen that row one way and look another. “Vow vir- 
ginity, talk of holiness, and yet indeed a notorious bawd, and famous fornicator, 
lascivum 2 >ccm, a very goat. Monks by profession," such as give over the 
world and the vanities of it, and yet a Maohiavdian rout "interested in all 
manner of state: holy men, peace makers, and yet composed of envy, lust 
ambition, hatred, and malice ; fire-brands, adidta palrice pestis, traitors, as- 
sassinats. Mg Uur ad aatra, and this is to supererogate, and.merit heaven for 
iheAselves and others. Had he seen on the s^dvei'se side, some of our nice 
and curious schismatics in another extreme, abhor all ceremonies, and rather 
lose their lives and livings, than do or admit anything Papists have formerly 
used, though in things indiflcreut, (they alone are the true Church, sal terree, 
cum sint omnium hisidslssimi). Formalists, out of fear and base'datteiy, like so 
many weather* cocks turn round, a rout of ternporisers, ready to embiuce and 
maintain all that is or shall be proposed in hope of preferment : another 
Epicurefiu company, lying at lurch like so many vultures, watching for a 
prey of Church goods, and ready to rise by the downfal of any : as ** Lucian 
saiR in like case, what dost tliou think Democritus would have done, had he 
been spectator of these tilings? 

' Or had he but observed the common ^people follow like so many sheep one 
ef their fellows drawn by the horns over the gap, sftinc for zeal, some lor fear, 
quo sc cunqne rapit tempestas^ to ci*edit all, examine nothing, and yet ready 
to die before they will adjiiro any of those ceremonies to which they have 
been accustomed? others out of hypocrisy frequent sermons, knock their breasts, 
turn up their eyes, pretend zeal, desire icformation, and yet professed usurers, 
^•gripers, monsters of men, harpies, devils in their lives, to express nothing less. 

What would ho have said to see, hear, and read so many bloody battles, so 
mafiy thousands slain at once, such streams of blood able to turn mills : unius 
oh noxam furiasquo, or to make sport for princes, without any just cause, 
« *for vain titles (saitli Austin), precedency, some wench, or such like toy, or 
out of desire of domineering, vain glory, malice, revenge, folly, madness,” 
^goodly causes all, oh quas uuiversu^ orhis hdlis et ccedibus misccatur,) whilst 
Btatcslncn themselves in the mean time are secure at home, pam])cred with all 
delights and pleasures, take their ease, and follow their hists, not considering 
what intolerable misery poor soldiers endure, their often wounds, hunger, 
thirst, &c.,*the himeiitablo cares, toimentv, calamities, and oppressions that 
accompany such proceedings, they feel not, take no notice of it. So wars 
ore begun, by the persuasion of a few debauched, hair-brain, poor, dissolute, 
' hungr/ captains, parasitical fawucre, unquiet Hotspurs, restless innovatory 
green heads, to satisfy one man's private si)leeu, lust, ambition, avarice, &c. ; 
talcs rapiunt sederata in prodla causce. Flos Mminum, proj^er men, well 
proportioned, carefully brought up, able both in body and mind, sound, led 
lie so many ‘‘beasts to tlie^laughter in the flower of their ycai-s, pride, and 
foil stiipngth, without all remorse and pity, sacrificed to Fluto, killed up as 
BO many sheep, for devils’ food, 40,000 at once. At once, said 1, that were 
tolerable, -but these wars last always, and for many ages; nothing so familiar 


* Dnm slnnilant spemore, acqnlslvcrunt sibl 30 oniiorutn bis coiitenn inilliallbrarum annna. Arnold. 
*>*Et quum intcrdlu do vlrtuto loquiiti »uut, sci'o in latiiutiii dunes a^itant Ijboro nocturno, A*;n*))pa. 

0 ] Tim. 111. 13. Hut they' shall prevail no loimer, tUolr nmdacss shall be knuH'n to oil men. • Beiiignitatis 
sinus solubAt esse, nunc lltiimi offleina curia Uumara. Budieus. i* Quid tibl videtur flictufus DcnuKritus,9 
si horum spectator coiitijjisset ? * Ob Inane? iUtionum titulos, ob prereptum locum, ob inlcrceptaia 

muUcrculam, vcl quod u stultitlo natrnn, vcl e malltlo. quod cupldo domiuandl, Ubldo uocoudi, dtc. afiol* 
illcm reiu plane bulluEO nun vocot Uorus. Utup. lib. 12. 
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as this hacking and hewing, massacres, murders, desolations — ignoto codum 
clangors remiigit, they care not xvhat mischief they procure, so that they may 
cuiich themselves for the present; they will so long blow the coals of con- 
tention, till all the world be consumed with fire. The ‘*aiege of Troy lasted 
ten years, eight months, there died 870,000 Grecians, 670,000 Trojans, at the 
taking of the city, and after were slain 276,000 men, women, and children 
of all sorts. CjEsar killed a million, 'Mahomet the second Turk, 300,000 
persons; Sicinins Dentatus fought in a hundred battles, eight times in single 
combat he ovcrcarne, had forty wounds before, was rewarded with 1 40 crowns, 
triumphed nine times for his good service. M. Sergius had 32 wounds; 
Scieva, the Cenhirion, I know not how many; every nation had their 
Hectors, Scipios, Cjesars, and* Alexander I Our 'Edward the Toiirth was in 
26 battles afoot : and as they do all, he glories in it, *tis related to his honour. 
At the siege of Hiernsalcrn, 1,100,000 died wijbh sword and famine. At tlie 
battle of Gannas, 70,000 men were slain, as * Polybius records, and as innny 
at Battle Abbey with us; and ’tis no news to fight from sun to sun, ns they 
did, as Constantine and Liciriius, &c. At the siege of Ostend (the devil’s 
academy) a poor town in respect, a small fort, but a great grave, 120, *900 
men lost their liver., bolides wliole towns, dorpes, and hospitals full of maimed 
soldiers; there were engines, fire-works, and whatsoever the d(?vil could 
invent to do mischief 2,500,000 iron bullets shot of 40 jiounds weight, 
three or four millions of gold con siirtod. ‘‘‘Who (saitli mine author) can 
be sufficiently annzed at their flinty hearts, obstinacy, fury, blindness, who 
without any likelihood of good success, hazaiNl poor s<>ldiers, and Ji^ad them 
without pity to tlvi slaughter, which may justly be called the rage of furious 
beasts, that run without reason upon their own deaths:’* iqiiis malm genius^ 
qme furia, qnce pei^tis, <tc.; what plague, what fury brought so devilish, so 
brutish a thing as war lii\st into mcn*3 minds 1 Who made so soft and peace- 
able a creature, born to love, mercy, meekness, so to mve, rage like beasts, 
and run on to their own destruction ?•. how may nature expostulate with man- 
kind, Kgo te divlnum animal Jinxi^ d:c,7 I made thee an harmless, quiet, a 
divine creature : bow may God expostulate, and all good men? yet, horum 
fa'ita (as Jonc condoles) tantum admirantur, et heroum numero habent: theso, 
are the brave spirits, the gallants of the world, these admited alone, triumph 
alone, have statues, crowns, pyramids, obelisks to their eternal fame, Ihrjt im- 
mortal genius attends on them, hue itur ad nstra. When ] Ihotlcs was besieged, 
^fosslfxs urhis cadaverihis repUtm sunt, tlie ditches were full of dead carcasses; 
and as when the saiil Solyman, great Turk, beleaguered Vienna, they lay 
level with the top of the walls. This they make a sport of, and will do it 
to their friends and confederates, against oaths, vows, promises, by treachery 

or otherwise; * dolus an xiriml qnis in haste requirat i leagues and 

laws of anus, {^silent leges inter arma,) for their advantage, omnia jura, divina, 
hnmana, proculcata plormwim sunt; God’s and men’s laws are trampled 
under foot, the sword alono determines idl; to satisfy their lust and spleen, 
they care not what they attempt, sny, or do, *llarg, fides, prohitasque viiis qui 
mstra sequuntur. Nothing so common as to have “ “fithcr fight against tho 
sou, brother against brother, kinsmaSi against kinsman, kingdom against king- 
dom, province against ])rovince, Christians against Christians:” a quibua nco 
unquam cogUatioue Jueniut Iccsi, of whom they never had oficnce in thought, 


I Munftter. Cosmos. 1 . r>, c. E. Elit. Cr.'tcns * Jovhis vlt. cjus. • Comineui. • LU*. 3. 
lUist. of tho (»f Ohtend, fol. tEi-jwiniio do bollo. Ut iilacidum llliia atiiraal hcnevolcnllso 

nnrimi tarn fcriim \c;coi-ilu in iiiutiiitin rueret i»cniU'iciii. J l.Mch. DlncHh. pnefdt. Uclr. (.tvil.i jal. 

•« .l(>vlu9. * l>olus, HsiuTitas, In fiiNtititi propria belloniin neffOtia. 'J crtiil. r 'J'ully. ■ Liicun. • J'atrr 

lii flllum, afUnia In ufliiipui, amicus In amicuin, &c. Ite^no cum rcinm-.e, rofiiium regno colliditur ropulua 
pupulj in iimtuam pcrmciem, belluui'um Instar sanguinolentc niuntiuin.* • 
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word or deed. luQiiiie treasures consuined, towns burned, flourishing citiSs 
sacked and ruinated, quodque animue mentiniwe horret, goodly countries 
depopulated and left desolate, old inhabitants expelled, trade and traffic 
decayed, maids deflowered, Virgines nonduintlialajnis jiigatcB, et comianondum 
positia epJucbi; chaste matrons cry out with Andromache, *C<mcubitum max 
%mgar pail qui intereinit liecUyrem^ they shall be compelled peradventnre 
to lie with them that erst killed their husbands : to see rich, poor, sick, sound, 
lords, servants, ajdani omnea irioommodo macli, consumed all or maimed, <kc. 
JJ6 quicquid gaudctia aodere animua audet, et perveraa mena, i^th Cyprian, and 
whatsoever torment, misery, mischief, hell itself, .the devil, **fury and rage 
can invent to their own ruin and destruction ; so abominable a thing is 'war, 
as cTerbelius concludes, aikof(jeda et ahomhiatidaareaesl beUum^ex quo/iominum 
cdedea, vustatiorieSf d:(»^the scourge of God,^ cause, eflect, fruit and punishment 
of sin, and nut tunsura huinani generia^ as Tertullian calls it, but ruina. Had 
Democritus been ])rescn{ at the late civil w'ars in France, those abominable 

wars bclUtque inatribua detestatUf ** where, in less than ten years, ten tbou- 

ifiiid men were coiisuiiied, saith CuUignius, 20 thousand churches overthrown; 
nayf the whole kingdom subverted (iis • Kichard Diuoth adds). So many 
inyriails of the commons were butchered up, with sword, ffiminc, war, tanto 
oilio tUrinqne ut barb iri ad abliorrenduni lanienam obstupeacererU, with such 
feial hatred, tiu world was amazed at it : or at our late Pharsalian fields in 
the time of Henry tlie Sixth, betwixt thg houses of faucaster and York, ahun- 
di'Oil thousand men slain, tone writes; 'another, ten thousand families were 
rooted out, That no man can hut marvel, saith Cwuincus, at that barbarous 
inirnanity, feral madness, committed betwixt men of the same nation, lan- 
guage, and religion,” * Quis furor, 0 civea? Why do the Gentiles so furi- 
ously rage,” siiitli the Prophet David, Psal. ii. 1. But we may ask, why do 
the Christians so furiously rugel Jifnaa vuluiit, quare pffacu7it, rapiunt^ 
*qiie juventus V' Unlit for Gentiles, much less for us so to tyrannize, as the 
•r'l>‘^uiard in the West Indies, that kifled up in 42 years (if we may believe 
** Biirtholoina^us a Casa, their offu bishop) 12 millions of men, with stupend and 
exquisite torments ; neither should 1 lie (said he) if I said oO millions, I omit 
.those rrench iiuissacres, Sicilian evensongs, ‘the Duke of Alva’s tyrannies, 
our gunpowder mA;lii nations, and that fourth fury, as *^0116 calls it, the Spanish 

inquisition, which quite obscures those ten persecutionr., ^ acevit toto Mara 

impius orbe. Is not this '*/nuudua Jurioaus, a mad world, as he terms it, 
insa7ium hdluml are nut these mad men, as §Sealiglr concludes, qH in 
p7'(jdio acerbd morte, iuaaiiicB sum meuu/riam pro perpetuo teate reliuquunt 
poalerituti; wliich leave so frequent battles, as perpetual memorials of their 
madness to all succeeding ages! Would this, think you, liave enforced our 
Democritus to laughter, or rather made him turn his tune, alter his tone, and 
weep \^th " Heraclitus, or rather howl, 'roar, and tear his hair in cominisera- 
,lioii^ stand amazed; or as the poets feign, that Kiobe was for grief quite 
btupilied, and turned to a stone? 1 have not yet said the worst, that which 
is more absurd and ^iiiad, in their tiiiiiults, seditions, civil and unjust wara^ 
^ quod stulte macipUu/r, itnpie gerUur, miaere fmitur, Such wars 1 mean ; for 


* I.ibanii dcclam. ^ Ira enlm et ftiror Bellon* consnltorea, &e., dementea Mcerdotes rant •Btilnm 
quasi hcIhKi et ad omnia aoclura t^'or Ininiiasut. OGallorum decles centum millla ceciderunt. Eedealaruni 
2U millia lundaiiientls exclsa. • Belli civilla Gal. 1. 1 hoc ferall hello et c«tlibu8 omnia repleveront, at 
Tflgnum amplia^imum a thnilamentla peiie everterunt, plebls tot myriadea gladio, bello, fiune miaerabillter 

K ricrunte t Uutcrua. f Cominens. lit oallua non execretur et admiretur eradelitatem, et bar 

ramliiBaniain,qua: inter homines eodom lub cobIo natos, ejuiulem lincue, sanguinis, religlonl8,exercebatiir. 
« Lucan. $ Vlrg. ^ Bishop of Cuseo, an eye-witness. * Kead Heteran of his sUiprad cruelties^ 
k Hensiiis Austrlaco. • rirg. Georg. ** Impious war rages thronghout the whole world.'* •> Jauseniui 
Giiilolielgicus IftOO. Mnndus furlosua, Insciiptio llbrl. § Exercltat. 250. serm. 4 . ■ Float Heraclitus an 

riuout Dumociitiis. •> Cnrio leves loqunntur, ingences stiipent. i‘ Anna amens eq^o, nee sat ratlonls la 
* ai'inls. a Kruamus. 
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ell are not to be condemned, as those &nta8tical anabaptists vainly conceive. 
Our Ohristian tactics are all ont as neressary as the Roman acies, or Gredan 
phalanx; to be a soldier is a most noble and honourable profession (as the 
world is), not to be spared, they are our best walls and bulwarks, and I do 
therefore acknowledge that of *Tully to be most tine, ‘‘All our civil affairs, 
all our studies, all our pleading, industry, and commendation lies under the 
protection of warlike virtues, and whensoever there is any sxispicion of tum\ilt, 
all our arts cease;” wars arc most behovefiil, et heUatores agricolia dvitati emit 
utUiores,os tTyirus defends: and valour is much to be commended in a wise 
man; but they mistake most part, anfeire^tmcidare, rapereyfalsis nominibus 
virtutem vocant, &c. (’Twas Galgacus’ observation in Tacitus) they terra theft, 
murder, and rapine, virtue, by a wrong name, rapes, slaughters, massacres, 
<kc. jocus et ludusy are pretty pastimes, as Ludovicus^Vives notes. ‘“They 
cominorily call the most hair-brain blood-suckers, strongest thieves, the most 
desperate villains, treacherous rogues, inhuman murJerci’s, rash, cruel and 
dibWute caitiffs, courageous and generous spirits, licroical and worthy cap- 
tains, ^ brave men at arms, valiant and renowned soldiers, possessed with a 
brute persuasion of false ]ionour,”as PontusHutcr in his liiirgundiap hislory 
complains. By means of which it comes to j^ass that daily so many volunta- 
ries offer themselves, leaving their sweet wives, children, friends, for sixpo^ice 
(if they can get it) a day, prostitute their lives and limbs, desire to enter upon 
breaches, lie sentinel, perdue, give tho first onset, stand in the fore front of the 
battle, marching bravely on, with a cheerful noise of drums and trumpets, such 
vigour and alacrity, so many banners streaming in the air, glittering armours, 
motions of plumes, woods of pikes, and swords, variety of colours, cost and 
magnificence, as ifthey w'cnt iiitriumpli, now'victoi*s to the Capitol, and with 
such pomp, as when Darius’ army marched to meet Alexander at Issus. Void 
of all fear they run into imminent dangers, cannon’s month, (fee., ^^t vulncrihus 
mis ferrmn hostium heheient, saith “Barlctius, to get a name of valour, honour 
and applause, which lasts not neilhcn for it is. but a mere flash this fame, and 
like a rose, intra diem unuvi extinguitur, ’tis gone in an instant. Of 15,000 
proletaries slain in a battle, scarce fifteen are recorded in history, or one alone, 
the General perhaps, and after a while Lis and their names arc likewise blot-* 
ted out, the whole battle itself is forgotten. Those Grecian omtors, summa vi 
ingenii et eloquentice, set out the renowned overthrows at Thcrenw 2 )gl(efSala- 
mis, Marathon, Mic^de, Mantinea, Cheronaa, Flatcca, The Romans record 
thei^ battle at Cannas, and I’harsalian fields, but they do but record, and we 
scarce hear of them. And yet this supposed honour, popular applause, desire 
of immortality by this means, pricTe and vaiii-glory spur them on many times 
rashly and unadvisedly, to make away themselves and multitudes of others. 
Alexander was sorry, because there were no more worlds for him to conquer, 
he is admired by some for it, aniiiiosa vox videtur, et regia, ’twas ajioken like a 
Prince; but as wise ^Seneca censures him, 'twas vox iniquissima ct sluUissima, 
’twas spoken like a Bedlam fool; and that sentence which the same * Seneca 
appropriates to his father Philip and him, I ai>pjy to them all, Non minores 
faere pestes mortalium quam inundatio, quam covjlagratio, quibus, &c. they did 
as much mischief to mortal men ds fire and' water, those merciless elements 
when they rage. ^ Which is yet more to be lamented, they persuade them this 

• Pro Mv:rcna. Omnes urbane res, omnia BtndU. m niilB forcnslB Ians et Indnstrla latct in tntela ct prsBidlo 
bellies vlrtutis, et eimnl atqne Increpnit suBplcio inmcUttlB artes llllco xiostrs conticescunt. f Sur. 13. 

• CrudollflfilmoB BsviBalmoBqne latroneB, fortlBBimoB haberi propngnatores, fidissinioB duces bab^t, bruta 
peianaslone donati. ^ Kobanus UeBBns. Quibus omuls in armls vita placet, non uUa Jurat nisi morto, 
gsec ullam cbbo nutant vltam, qus non ossneverlt armis. « Lib. 10. vit Scanperbeg. <* Nulli bcalioroa 
ubiti, qo^ qm in prcelils cecldlBsent. nrisonlOB do rep. Pcniamm. 1. 8. fol. 3. 44. Idom Lactantius do 
Komanls et Grscls. Idem Ammiaans, Ub. 23. do Parthls. Jndlcatnr is solus beatus npud ooa, qul in prcclio 
fbderlt anlmam. Do Bencf. lib. 2. e. 1. • Nat. qusst. Ub. 3. 'Botenis Ainphltiidion. Busbequlus Ture.t 
hist Per esdes et sangoinem pararc bominlbuo asccnsnin in coelnm putaut, Lactan. de falsa rclig. 1. 1. cap. 
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hellish oourse of life is holy, they promise lieavcii to such as veninre theSr 
lives hdb sacra, and that by these bloody wars, ftsPersians, Greeks, and Bomaus 
of old, as modem Turks do now their commons, to encourage them to fight, vl 
cadanJt infdiciter. " If they die in the field, they go directly to heaven, and 
shall be canonized for saints.” (O diabolical invention !) put in the Chroni- 
cles, in perpetuam rei mejnoriam, to their eternal memory ; when as in truth, as 
•some hold, it were much better (since wars are the scourge of God for sin, 
by which ho punisheth mortal men s peevishness and folly) such brutish stories 
were suppressed, because ad morum imiiltUvmem nilid JuLhent^ihoy conduce not 
at all to manners, or good life. But they will have it thus nevertheless, and 
so they put note of divinity upon the most cruel and pernicious plague of 
human kind,” adore such men with grand titJes, degrees, statues, images, 
‘honour, applaud, and highly reward them for their good service, no greater 
glory than to die in tnc field. So Africanus is extolled by Ennius: Mars, and 
‘‘Hercules^ and I know not how many besides of old, were deified; went this* 
way to heaven, that were indeed bloody biitcliei’s, wicked cTestroyei’S, und 
t«oublcrs of the world, ]»rodigious monsters, hell-hounds, feral plague.s, devour- 
ers, common executioners of human kind, as Lactantiiis truly proves, and 
Cyprian^o Donat, such as wore desperate in wars, and precipitately made away 
themselves, (like those Celtcs in Damascen, with ridiculous valour, nt dedecoro- 
emit muro riccnti se subducere, a disgrace to nm away for a rotten 

wall, now ready to fill on their heads,) si^ch as will not rush on a sword’s point, 
'or seek to shun a cannon’s shot, are base cowards, and no valiant men. By 
which means, Mudei orhis mntuo sungiiine, the earthgwallows in her own blood, 

* Sfcvit amor ftrri d scelcrati insa7i{a belli ; and for that, which if it be done in 
IH'ivate, a man shall bo rigorously executed, “‘^and which is no less than mur- 
der itself ; if the same fact be done in public in vrars, it is called manhood, and 
thi) party is honoured for it.” Pro9perum et fedix sedus, virius voccUur. 

"VVe measure all as Turks do, by the event, and most part, as Cyprian notes, 
ill all ages, countries, places, scevUiie ma^nitudo impitnilaiem sccleris acquirit, 
the*foulnes3 of the fact vindillitos the oflendcr. ** One is crowned for that 
for which another is tormented : llle cjnicem scehns pretiiuntulU, hie diadema; 
made a knight, a h)rd, an carl, a great duke, (as ® Agrippa notes) for which 
'another should Lane hung in gibbets, as a terror to the rest, 

“^ct tumcn niter, 

• Si fc'jiisct Idem, caJerct sub judice morom." 

A poor shcep-stoaler is hanged for stealing of victuals, ?ompc11cd pcradveii- 
turo by necessity of that intolerable cold, hunger, and thirst, to save himself 
from starving: but a ® groat man in office cnay securely rob whole provinces, 
undo thousaucls. pill and poll, oppress ad libituin, flea, grind, tyrannise, enrich 
himself by spoils of the commons, be uncontrollable in his actions, and after 
all, be fecom])cnsed with turgent titles, honoured for his good service, and 
no man dare find fault, or ** mutter at it. 

IIow -would our Democritus have been affected to see a wicked caitiff, or 
" ‘ fool, a very idiot, a funge, a golden ass, a monster of men, to have many- 
goojl men, wise men, learucd^men to attend upon him with all submission, as 


» Qnonlam bella aecrblasima Del fla^rella snnt qnibiia hoTr.fnTiTn pcrtlnaclam punit, aa perpetnfi 
■epellcnda potiua quam mcmoriio mandanda plcrlque Jadlcant. hicli. Dinoth. prasf. hiat. GalL ' v m- 
«ntam humoni generis pestem et pcmlcicm, divinttatla sola inslgnlunt. * £t quod dolendum, tppiausum 
habent et occursum vlii tales. ^ u^jrcuU eadom porta ad coclum patult qul magnam generte hiinmni 

partem pcrdldtt. * Virg. ^Ineid. *i, ^ Hoinicidium quum coinmlttunt slngnll, crimen est, quum 

^blicd gontur, vlrtas vocatur. Cyprinnua. •Soncca. Successful vice Is called virtue. .Turon. 

tDe vanlt. sclent, do prlnclp. nobilltutis. f Jnven. Sat. 4. c I'nusa raplt, quod Katta rdiqnit. Ta 
peasImuB omnium latro es, o^Demctrlus the Flrate told Alc.\andcr In Curtins. i> Non aflsl murirc, &c. ' 
.£sop. Umprobum et stultum, si dlvltem inultos bonos viros in scrvltntem habentem, ob Id duntuNBO 
quod el eontlnget oureonun nomlsmatun cumulus, ut appendices, et addltamenu aumismatnm. Norus^ 
ptopU. 
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m appendix to his riches, for that respect alone, because he hath moro wealth 
and money, ^ and to honour him with divine titles, and bombast epithet?,” to 
smother him with fumes and eulogies, whom they know to be a dizzard, a fool, 
a covetous wretch, a beast, <kc., “ because ho is rich To see svh eonivOs 
leonts onagrum^ a filthy loathsome carcase, a Grorgon s head puffefl up by para- 
sites, assume this unto himself, glorious titles, in worth an infant, a Cuman 
ass, a painted sepulchre, an Egyptian temple? To sec a withered face, a 
diseased, deformed, cankered complexion, a rotten carcass, a viperous mind, 
and Epicurean Foul set out with orient pearls, jewels, diadems, perfumes, 
curious elaborate works, aa proud of his clothes as a child of his new coats; 
and a goodly person, of an angel-like divine countenance, a saint, an humble 
mind, a meek spirit clothed win rags, beg, and now ready to be starved ? To 
see a silly contemptible sloven in apparel, ragged in his^/coat, polite in speech, 
of a divine spirit, wise? another neat in clothes, sj^rucc, full of courtesy, 
«iiipty of grace, wit, talk nonsense ? 

•To see so nSany lawyers, advocates, so many tribunals, so little justice ; so 
many magistrates, so little care of common good ; so many laws, yet newir 
more disorders; Tribunal lUium segetein^ the Tribunal a labyrinth, so many 
thousand suits in one court sometimes, so violently followed ? To injue- 
tissimum scep^ juri pretsidentem^ impium rdigioniy imperitissimum eruditioniy 
atiosissimum hhoriy vnonstrosum huinanitati? to see a lamb * executed, a"\volf 
pronounce sentence, arraigned, and far sit on the bench, the judge 
severely punish others, and do worse \x\m^\i,”"eundfifinfartumfac€reetpunirey 
^rapinam plecterCy quinn^sit ipse raptor? Laws altered, misconstrued, inter- 
preted pro and co?i, as the "Judge is made by friends, bribed, or otherwise 
ftffccted as a nose of wax, good to-day, none to-morrow; or firm in his opinion, 
cast in his? Sentence prolonged, changed, ad arbitrium judici% still the same 
ease, ® one thrust out of his inhorivjance, another falsely put in by favour, 
false forged deeds or wills.” Incism leges negliguniuTy laws are made and not 
kept; or if put in execution, ^ they b© some silly ones tliat arc punished. As 
put case it be fornication, the father will disinherit or abdicate his child, §uito 
cashier him (out, villain, begone, come no more in my sight); a poor man 
is miserably tormented with loss of his estate perhaps, goods, fortunes, good 
name, for ever disgraced, forsaken, and must do penance to the utmost; a 
mortal sin, and yet make the worst of it, nunquid alludficity Faith Trariio in 
the 'poet, nisi quod faciunt summis natigeneribits? he hath done no mo^’ethan 
wlmt gentlemen ustlally do. • Neque novum, neque miram, neque secus quam 
alii solent. For in a great person, right worshipful Sir, a right honourable 
Grandy, 'tis not a venial sin, no, not a peccadillo, *tis no offence at all, a com- 
mon and ordinary thing, no man takes notice of it; he justifies it in public, 
and peradventure brags of it, 

*** Nam qnod tnrpe bonis, TItIo, Scloqne, deeebat ^ 

Crispinum " 

For what would be base In good men, Tltius, and Sclna, became Crlsplnns. 

■ Many poor men, younger brothers, &c., by reason of bad policy and idle 
education (for they are likely brought up in no balling), are compelled to beg 
or steal, and then hanged for thef1b;4than which, what can be more ignominious, 
mm minus enim ttirpeprincipi midta supjdicia, quam rmdkomvUa fanera, ’tis 


kEornmq; detestsntnr Utoplenaea Insanlam, qnf dlvlnos honores lli impertiunt, qnoi aordldos et tTira 
asnoBCunt; non alio reapectn honorantoa qnam qnod dites sint. Idem. lib. 2. i Cyp. 2. ad 

Donat, ep. Ut reus Innocens pereot, ait nocens. dndex damnat foraa, quod Intns operatur. * ■" Sldonlna 
Apo. " SalvianuB 1. 8. de proriden. * Ergo jndidnm nihil cst nisi publica merces. Petrontua. Quid 
> faclant legea iibl sola pecnnla regnat 7 Idem, p Hie arcentur haBredltatlbus liberl, hie donatur bonis allenli, 
mlsum consullt, alter testamentum eorrnmplt, dto. Idem. a Vexat censuri colnmbas. ' Plant, inoatel. 
•Idem. ( Juven. Sat. i. uQuod tot slnt fUres et mcndld, magistratuum cnlpd tU, qui malos imltantur 

pnaceptorea qiU aisdpulos Ubentlw verberant ouam docent. Moim Utoo. Ub. 1. 
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tlio governor’s fault. Lihenlxm verherant quujn, docent^ os 8clioolina.ster3 do 
rather correct their pupils, than teach them when they do amiss. “ *They 
had more need provide there should he no more thieves and beggars, as they 
ought with good polic}", and take away the occasions, than let them run on, as 
they do to their own destruction : root out likewise those causes of wrangling, a 
multitude of lawyers, and compose controversies, lites lustraJUs et secularesj by 
some more compendious means.” Whereas now for every toy and trifle they go 
to law, ^mugit litibus imanum foram^ et i(rvit iavicem discordaiUium rabm^ 
they are ready to jnill out one anoihei’.s throats; and for Commodity “ “to 
squeeze blooil,” saith Ilicroin, ‘‘out of their brother’s heart, ” defame, lie, 
disgmee, backbite, I’ail, bojir false vritness, swear, forswear, fi^it and wrangle, 
spend their goods, lives, fortunes, friend*?, iindft one another, to enrich an 
hai’py advocate, tluit*«prcys upon tliem both, and crie.s Eia Socrates, Eia 
Xautippe; or some coiru 4 )t Judge, that like the “Kite in ^sop, while the 
mouse and frog fought, earned both away. Generally they prey one ujx>u ' 
another as so many ravenous birds, brute beasts, devouring fishes, no medium, 
^Smnea hie aut captanlur ant captant; aid cadavera qitce lacet'antur, aut corvi 
qui thcer^nt, either deceive or be dcccivol; tear others or be torn in pieces 
themselves; like so many buckets in a well, ns one riseth another falleth, one’s 
cmjijby, anothcT s full ; his ruin is a ladder to ilie third ; such are our ordiiiaiy 
juocecdings. What's the market 2 A jilace, according to ® Aiiacharsis, wherein 
they cozen one anotlicr, a traj); nay, wli#t*s the worLl itself? ‘‘A vast chaos, 
a confusion of manners, as fickle as the air, domlcUlum iiisanommy a turbulent 
troop full of impurities, a mart of walking spirits, gof>lins, the theatre of hypo- 
crisy, a shop of knavery, flattery, a nursery of villany, the scene of babbling, 
the school of giddiness, the academy of vice ; a warfare, %ihi veils noils piugnan-- 
dunjLy aut vincas aut succumbaSy in whiek kill or be killed ; wherein every maa 
is for Jiimself, his private ends, and stands upon his own guard. Ko charity, 
•love, friendship, fear of Go«l, alliance, affinity, consanguinity, Christianity, can 
conUxiu them, but if they be aii;^ways ofTendctl, or that string of commodity be 
touched, they fall foul. Old friends become bitter enemies on a sudden for 
toys and small oflenccs, and they that ci*st wore willing to do all mutual offices 
of love and kindness, now revile and persecute one another to death, with more 
than Vatiniaii hatr?d, and will not be reconciled. So long as they are bchoveful, 
they l<^ve, or may bestead each other, but when there is no more good to be 
expected, as they do by an old dog, liaiig him up or Cii>hiyr him : which 'Cato 
counts a great iiidt*corum, to use men like old shoes or broken glasses, wliich 
are flung to the dunghill ; he could not find in his heart to sell an old ox, much 
less to turn away an old servant ; but they*instL'.ad of recompense, revile him, 
luid when they have made him an instrument of their villany, as ^Bajazet the 
second Jlmperor of the Turks did by Acomethes Bassa, make liim away, or 
instead of ‘‘reward, hate him to death, as Silius was served by Tiberius. In a 
word every man for his own ends. Our sunt mum honum is commodity, and 
goddess wo adore Dea moncta, Queen money, to whom we daily offer 
^B^critlce, wliich steers our l^arts, hands, ‘affections, all: that most powerful 
goddess, by whom we are reared, depressed, elevated, ‘‘esteemed the solo 
sominaudress of our actions, for which w8 pray, run, ride, go, come, labour, 

■ liccernuntiir fUrl gravla ct horrenda ffnpplU'la, quum pntluB provldendum multo foret ne fhrcB lint, ni 
eniquiim tarn din airaiidl aut pcrcuudl sit nccciisitai. Idviu. > Huterua do auftment. urb. lib. 8. cap. 8. 

■ E a-aterno cordc langulncin ellclunt. • Milvn:. raplt ac dcplubit *> Pctronlus do Crotone clvit. 

• Quid foruib? locua quo alius allum clrcumTonU. >> V.iMtuin chaos, larvurum emporium, tbeatrum 

hypocrlsiuB, Ac. • Nemo cmlmn, nemo Ju«!(|urandum, nen\o Jon em plurls facit. Bed omnei apertlB oculii 
bona Bua computant. Petron., ' Plutarch, vlt. ejus. Indecorum animatls ut calcels nil aat#ltrli, qua ubi 
fracta abjiciinua, nam ut do molpso dlcam, ncc bovenr senom vundldcrain, nodum hominem natu inwidem 
laboriB Bociuni. > Jovius. Cum iimumera illiui^ bencdcia rcpemicro non posset alitor, intorfld JuBSit. 
KBoneSda on usque Iteta Bunt dura rldcntur sulvi posse, ubi multuin antevenere pro jcratia odium redditur. 
Tac. iPaudB ehurior est fldes quaiu pcounla. Silust. ^ Prlma ibre rote et conotliH &e. 

D 
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a^d contend as fishes do for a crumb that falleth into the water. It’s not worth, 
Tirtu^ (that’s hmvnn wisdom, valour, learning, honesty, religion, or 

any sufficiency for which we are respected, but ‘money, greatness, office, 
honour, authority; honesty is accounted folly ; knavery, policy ; "‘men admired 
out of opinion, not as they are, but as they seem to bo: such diifting, lying, 
cogging, plotting, counteqilotting, temporizing, fiattering, cozening, disaem* 
bling, "that of necessity one must highly offend God if he be conformable to 
the world,” Cretizwre cum Crete^ "or else live in contempt, disgrace and 
misery.” One takes upon him temperance, holiness, another austerity, a third 
an affected kind of simplicity, when as indeed he, and he, and he, and the rest 
are " "hypocrites,, ambidexlcra,” out-sides, so many turning pictures, a lion on 
the, one side, a lamb on the bt^hcr.' How would Democritus have been affidbied 
to see these things 1 

To see a man turn himself into all shapes like a ca^elion, or as Proteus, 
omnia irameformans sese in miracula reium, to act tw^enty parts and persons at 
onqe, for his advantage, to temporize and vary like Mercury the Planet, good 
with good; bad with bad; having a several face, garb, and character for every 
one he meets; of all religions, humours, inclinations; to fawn like a spa;>ic], 
mmtitis et mimicie obsequiis, rage like a lion, bark like a cur, fight like a- dragon, 
sting like a serpent, as meek as a lamb, and yet again grin like a tiger, weep 
like a crocodile, insult over some, and yet others domineer over him, Iscre 
command, there crouch, tyrannize in one place, be baffled in another, a wiso 
man at home, a fool abroad to make bthers niciry. 

To see so much difference betwixt words and deeds, so many parasangs 
betwixt tongue and heart, men like stage-players act variety of parts, 'give 
good precepts to others, soar aloft, whilst they themselves grovel on the ground. 

To see a man protest friendship, kiss his hand,* ^quem mallet truncatum 
videre, ■ smile with an intent to do mkchief, or cozen him whom he salute.^, 
*magnify his friend unw'ortli}'' mth hyperbolical culogiums; his enemy albeit 
a good man, to vilify and disgrace him, yea all his action.^, with the utmost 
that livor and malice can invent. * ' 

To see a ^servant able to buy out his master, him that carries the mace more 
worth than the magistrate, which Plato, lib, 1 1 , do leg., absolutely forbids, 
Epictetus abhors. A horse that tills the "land fed with ^haif, an idle jado 
have provender in abundance; him that makes shoes go barefoot himselxi him 
that sells meat almost pined; a toiling drudge starve, a drone flourish. * 

Tq see men buy •smoko for ware^ castles built with fools’ heads, men 
like apes follow the fashions in tires, gestures, actions : if the king laugh, 
all laugh; • 

•»Uldcs? mi^Joro cliftchinno 

Concutitur, llct si lacbrymas conspexit amici." 

""Alexander stooped, so did liis courtiers; Alphonsus turned his head^^and so 
did his parasites. "Sabina Poppea, Nero’s wife, wore amber-coloured hair, 
so did all the Homan ladies in an instant, her fashion was theirs. 

To see men wliolly led by affection, admired and censured out of opinion 
without judgment : an inconsiderate multitude, l&e so many dogs in a village, 

• 

lEt zenns et formam rcf;Ina pccunla donat. Quantum qulsque ana nummornm aemt In area, tantum 
Label et fidcl. n>Non 1 peritU sod ab omatu et vuIkI vocilms liabenmr eKccllciitoo. Cardan. 1. 2. d« 
coiia. B l*crjnrata euo postpoiilt numiua lucro, Mercator. Ut ncccssarlum ait vel Dte diB]ilicerc, vcl ab 

Lominlbna contemni, vcxarl, neglUi. * Qul Curios limulunt et Dacclianalia vivunt. p TragclapUo 
eiroilca vel centauria, auraum hominca, dcoraum equL a X^rseceptia aula coolum promittunt, Ipal interim 
pnlverla terreni vHia manclpia. riliineaa Silv. • Arridero hominoa ut sicvlant, blaiidlri nt fallant. 
•Cyp. ad Donatum. • Love and hate are like the two ends of a perapcctivc {?la.s% the one muInpUea, the 

other mokes loss. t Miiiistrl locnpletiores ila quibus minlatratur, aervua nuOores opea habena quam 

^tronus. » %ul terram colunt equi palcia paacuntur, qul otlantur caballl avona saginantiir, dlscalceatna 
diacurrit qui ealces allis facit. ▼ Jnven. Do you lauf;h f ho la ahaken by still greater laughter: he wcopa 
also when he has belield the tears ot his 0‘lcnd. ^ Budln. lib. 4. do repub, cap. (S. * I’Jiiiiiis !. 87. cap. 8. 

eaplUos habuit aoccuieoa, esinde lactum ut omaca pnells tfomanao colurcin ilium affectarciit. s 
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if one bark all bark withont a cause: as fortune’s fan turns, if a man be m 
favour, or commanded by some great one, all the world applauds him; in 
disgrace, in an instant all hate him, and as at the sun when he is eclipsed^ 
that erst took no notice, now gaze and stare upon him. 

To see a man *wear his brains in his belly, his guts in his head, an 
hundred oaks on his back, to devoiur a hundred oxen at a meal, nay more, 
to devour houses and towns, or as those anthropophagi, *to eat one 
another. 

To see a man roll himself up like a snowball, from baseebeggary to right 
worshipful and right honourable titles, unjustly to screw himself into honours 
and^ffices ; another to starve his genius, damn .his sotd to gather wealth, 
which he shall not enjoy, which his prodigal son melts and consumes in an 
instant.’’’ •• 

To see the pf our times, a man bend all his forces, means, 

time, fortunes, to be a favourite’s favourite s favourite, <fec., a partite’s parasite’s^ 
parasite, that may scorn the servile world as having enough already. ^ 

• To see an hirsute beggar’s brat, that lately fed on scraps, crept and whined, 
crying tjj all, and for an old jerkin ran of errands, now ruffle in silk and satin, 
bravely mounted, jovial and polite, now scorn his old friends and familiars, 
iic^ect his kindred, insult over his betters, domineer over all. 

To see a scholar crouch and creep to an illiteratc^peasant for a mears meat ; 
a scrivener better paid for an obligation > a falconer receive greater wages than 
a student ; a lawyer get more in a day than a philosopher in a year, better 
i-eNvard for an hour, tlian a scholar for a twelvemoiftlfs study; him that can 
^ paint Tliais, play ou a fiddle, curl hair, &c., sooner get preferment than a 
philologcr or a poet. 

To see a fond mother, like ^sop*s ajie, hug her child to death, a ®wittol 
wink at his wife’s honesty, and too perspicuous in all athcr atraira; one stumble 
•at a straw, and h ap over a block ; rob Peter, and pay Paul ; scrape unjust 
suii^ w'ith one hand, purchase great manors by corruption, fraud and cozen- 
ag(*, iind liberally to di.stributc to the poor with the other, give a remnant 
to pious uses, <kc. Penny wise, pound foolish ; blind men judge of colours ; 
wnse men silent, fools talk; **find fault with others, and do w’orfce themselves; 
f denounce that iii^aiblie which he doth in secret; and which Aurelius Victor 
gives gut of Augustus, severely censure that in a tliirJ, of which he is most 
guilty himself. 

To see a poor follow, or an hired servant venture his life for his new mSster 
that will scarce give him his \vagcs at year’s end ; A country coloiio toil and 
moil, till and drudge for a prodigal idle A’one, tliat devours all the gain, or 
l.isciviously consumes with phantastical expcnces ; A noble man in a bravado to 
oncoun^r death, and for a small flash of honor to cast a\vay himself ; A world- 
ling tremble at an executor, and yet not fear hell-fire; To wish and hope for 
immortality, desire to bo happy, and j’^et by all means avoid death, a necessary 
passage to bring him to it. 

To see a fool-hardy fellov^like those old Danes, qui dccoUari maJuni quam 
verherarif die rather than bo punished, in a sottish humour embrace death with 
alacrity, yet “scorn to lament his own sins*and miseries, or his dearest friends* 
dojmrturcs. 

y Odit damnato*. Juv, » AprlpTiji cp. 28. 1. 7. QnnruTn ccrolimm c*rt In vt'?itrc, inoculum In patinla. 

» I'stil. 'i lu’y cat up my pcopte os l>ri ad. *» AbcuaiiC Ii.vjv.n crccuUa dii,'iiior servata centum clavibus, et 
lucvv) dUtiiftjviet pavimeutls Buperbo, pontifleum pDtK>rc ccents. Hot. * Qnl Thaldem plnf^crc, iuflnr 

tibium, cvi'pare crincs, ■ Doctus apccturo lacuiiai . » Tnlliuf!. Est cnim proprlum stultUllB uJioriiiii 

cernure vitta, oblivisci suornii;). Idem Ariatippus Ciiuridcmo Liiciaiiuin. Omiiino8tultitifl|cuJa8dariic so • 

puto, &c. t Execrari publico quod occulre a;(at. Salvianu.c lib. do pro. acres ulcisccndla vitils qnllms ipisi 
Tebementer Indulgrut. * Adamiu cccl. liht. cap. 212. Si^juis clamnatuB facrlt, loetus csso gloria est ; nam 
, Incbryinasct planet uni cicteruquo conipunctLonum goncraquo; nos solubria ccnscmui,itaaboiiiiuautur Daal, 

’ nt ncc pro peveaUs oec pro del'uuctis umlcis ulll flcrc Secat. 
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^ Tosee wise men degraded, fools preferred, one gorem towns and cities, and yet 
a Billy woman overrules him at homo; ♦Command a province, and yet his own 
servants or children prescribe laws to him, as Tliemistocles* son did in Greece; 
"'What I will (said he) my mother will, and what iny mother will, my father 
doth.” To see horses ride in a coach, men draw it; dogs devour their 
masters; towers build masons; children rule; old men go to school; women 
wear the breeches ; 'sheep demolish towns, devour men, <hc. And in a word, 
the world turned upside downward. 0 viveret Democritus t 

^ To insist in ^fyory particular were one of Hercules’ labours, there’s so 
many ridiculous instances, as motes in tbo sun. Quantum est in rebus inane I 
(How much vanity there is in things!) And who can speak of all? Crimine 
ab uno disce omnes^ take tins for a taste. 

But these are obvious to sense, trivial and well known, easy to be discerned. 
How would Democritus have been moved, bad he.sccii' t the secrets of their 
, hearts? If every man had a window in his breast, ■vyincb Momus would have 
had' in Vulcan^ man, or that which Tully so much wished it were written in 
every man’s forehead. Quid quisque de repuhlica sentiret, what he thought ; o * 
that it could be effected in an instant, which Mercury did by Charon in Luc* an, 
by touching of his eyes, to make him discern semel ct simul rumoves et diisurros, 

'*Spe8 hoTnlnum cscas, morbos, votumque laborca, | ** Blind hopes and wishes, their tliouchts and nfTairs, 
Et passim toto volitantcs setliere cariu.” | Whispers and rinnours, and those cares.^) 

'That he could cuhiculoriuiiobductas /oras redudere et secrcta cordium 2 >cnetr(irct 
which ‘ Cyprian desired, open doors and locks, shoot bolts, as Lucian’s Callus 
did with a feather of his tail: or Gyges’ invisible ring, or some rare persj)ec- 
tive glass, or Otacousticon^ wliicli would so multiply species, that a man niiglit 
hear and see all at once (as ’‘Martianus Capella’s J iipiter did in a si)ear which 
beheld in his hand, which did present unto him all that was daily done uj)on 
the face of the earth), observe ciicko(&ds’ horns, forgeries of alchemists, the 
philosopher’s stone, new projectors, &c., and all those works f)f darkness, 
foolish vows, hopes, fears and wishes,, what a deal of laughter would it liave 
afforded? He should have seen windmills in oLe man’s head, an liornet’s nest 
in anotlier. Or had he been present with Tcaromenippus in Lucian at J upiter s 
whispering place, *aiid heard one pray for rain, another for fair wcatlier; one 
for his wife’s, another for his father s death, &c , ; " to ask t^at at God’s hand 
which they are abashed any man should hear;” ITow would he have been 
confounded? "Would he, think you, or any man else, say that these men were 
wellcin their wits? ^Icec sani esse Iwminis quis sanusjuret Orestes! Can all 
the hellebore in the Anticyrac cure these men? No sure, "Jan acre of helle- 
bore will not do it.” • 

That which is more to be lamented, they are mad like Seneca’s blind woman, 
and will not acknowledge, or "seek for any cure of it, for pauci vident morbum 
mum, omnes amant. If our leg or arm offend us, we covet by all meahs pos- 
sible to redress it ; "and if we labour of a bodily disease, we send for a ))hysician ; 
but for the diseases of the mind we take no notice of them Lust harrows ua 
on the one side ; envy, anger, ambition on the other. We are tom in pieces by 


* Ovbl dat leges foras, tIx fbmulnm regit sine strepltn doml. 'Qnlcnuia ego volo hoc mlt mater mea, 
quod mater vult, facie pater. « Uves, ollm mice pecus, nunc tarn Indomltain et edux ut lionilnes devorent, 
Ac. Moms Utop. lib. 1. ^ Diversos varils trlbuit natura furores. f^cmocrlt. ep. prmd. IJos dqjurantes 

et potantes deprehendet, hos romentes, iUos lltigantes, insldias mollentcs. suffragantca, veneua misoeutes, in 
nmieomm accusationem sttbscribentes* hos gloria, iUos ambltione, cupiditate, mente captos, Ao. ' Ad 
Donat, ep. 2. f. 1. 0 si posses In spoeula subllml constitutos, Aa ^ Lib. 1. de nup. Phllol. In qua quid 
fingull natlonum popull quotldionls motlbus agitarent, relneebat. * 0 J uplter contingat mihl aurara luere- 
dltai^ Ac. Multos da, Jupiter, annos Dementia quanta est homlnum, turpissima vota dlis Insusurrant h 1 quia 
ndmoverit aurem, eonticesount; et quod scire homines nolunt, Deo narrant. Senec. ep. 10. 1. 1. t riuucus 
^eneeh. non poiest luec res llelleborl Jugere obtlnerier. >» Koqne gravior inorUsis quo ignotlor pericUtaiiti. 

• Qqb Imdunt oeulos, festinaa demere; si quid est anlmum, differs curaiidi tompus In annum, lior. ” SI 
eaput, crus dolet, broebium, Ac., medicnm eccerilmuii, recta et honcsto, si par etiam InduatrU in aniinl 
morhitpeiieretar. Job. Felenus Jesulta. lib. 2. de bum. affee. morborumqoe cure. « 
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oiir passions, as so many wild horses, one in disposition, another in habit; one 
is melancholy, another mad ; >’and which of ui? all seeks for help, doth aclmow- 
ledge his error, or knows he is sick ? As that stupid fellow put out the candle 
because the biting fleas should not And him; he shrouds himself in an unknown 
habit, borrowed titles, because nobody should discern him. Every man thinks 
with himself, Egomet vide^yr mild aamis^ I am well, I am wise, and laughs at 
others. And ’tis a general fault amongst them all, that ^ which our forefathers 
have approved, diet, apparel, opinions, humours, customs, manner^ we deride 
and reject iu our time as absurd. Old men account juniors nil fools, when they 

are mere dizzards; and as to sailors, tcrraqye urhesque recedunt they 

move, the laud stands still, the world hath much more wit, they dote them- 
selves. Turks deride us, we them; Italians, Freitchmen, accounting them light 
headed fellows; the A'cnch scoiTagain at Italian^ and at their several customs ; 
Greeks hrivo condemned^ll the world but themselves of barbarism, the world 
as much t-ilifics them now; we account Germans heavy, dull fellows, explode* 
many of their fashions; they as contemptibly think of us; Spaniards laugfi at 
all, and all again at them. So arc we fools and ridiculous, absurd in our 
acti{)ns,«carriages, diet, apparel, customs, and consultations; we 'scoff and 
point one at auotlier, when as in conclusion all are fools, ‘‘*and tliey the 
vc^jest asscs tliat hide their ears most.” A private man if he be resolved with 
himself, or set on an opinion, accounts all idiots ai^ asses that arc not affected 

as he is, rectum^ nisi quod plamit sibi, ducit, that ai*e not so minded, 

* {quodqm volmU homines se bene vella putant,) all fools that think not as he 
doth : lie will not say with Atticua, Sumn quisquJi aponsam^ mihi meam, let 
every man enjoy his own spouse ; but his alone is fair, auus amor, <£?(?., and 
scorns all in respect of himself, "will imitate none, hear none ^but himself as 
Pliny said, a law and example to himsdf. And that which Hippocrates, in his 
/'pistlo to Dionysius, reprehended of old, is verified. in our times, Quisque iti 
alio superfluwn esse censet, ipse quod non habet nec curat, that which he hath 
nob himself, or doth not csteen^hc accomits superfluity, an idle quality, a mere 
foppery in another: like Esop’s fox, when he had lost his tail, would have all 
•his fellow foxes cut off theirs. The Chinese say, that we Europeans have one 
eye, they themselves two, all the world else is blind: (though tScaliger 
accounts tlicm brutes too, merum pecus,) so thou and thy sectaries are only 
wise, •others indifferent, the rest beside themselves, mere idiots and asses. 
Thus not acknowledging our own errors and imperfectiops, we securely deride 
others, as if we alone were free, and spectators of the rest, accounting ft an 
excellent thing, as indeed it is, Aliena optimum frui insanid, to make our- 
selves merry with other men’s obliquities^ when as he himself is more faulty 
than the rest, mutato nomine, de te fabula narratur, he may take himself by the 
nose a fool; and which one calls nwximum atuJUUifc specimen, to be 
ridiculous to others, and not to perceive or take notice of it, as Alarsyas was 
when he contended with Apollo, non inteUigena aa deridiculo haheri, saith 
J Apiileius; ’tis his owji cause, ho is a convicted madman, as ''Austin well 
infers *'in the eyes of wuse^men and angels he seems like one, that to our 
thinking walks with his heels upwards.” So thou laughest at me, and I at thee, 
both at a third ; and he returns that of the poet upon us again, * Ilei mihi, 
insanire me aiunt, quum ipsi ultrb vnsaniant. We accuse others of madness^ 


PEt q^nflquiaqTie tamen eat qnl eontrn tot postes medlcam reqnirat Td lejrrotare se afrnoseat! ebnillt 
Ira, Ac. Et noH taincn nfp-os cmio negamus. InculuniM xncfllcum recusant. Prowuns aitat stultltiam priscls 
exprobrat. Bud. dc alTcc. lib. 6. 4 Senes pro stoUls Imbent Juvenes. Balth. Cast. 'Glodina accusat 

imechos. * Oninluiiiatnltlsslml qul auriculas studtosd tegunt. Sat. Menlp. Hor. EpUt. 2. v 

• Prosper. « Statim saplnnt, statlm setunt, nemixiein reverentur, nemlnem imitantnr, Ipsl slbl exemplo. 
l*lln. eplst. Itb. 8. •Nulll alter! sapere eoncedli, ne desipere vldeatur. Agrlp. t Omnia orbis peraechio 
*a Persia ad Lnsltanlam. $ 2 Florid. « Auguat Qualls in oculis homlnum qnl Inversia pedlbna ambolat, 
tails in oculla sapleiuum at angelurum qnl aibi placet, ant col paaaioaas domloaiitur. ^ Plantns Menechml. 
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61 folly, and are the veriest dizzards ourselvea For it is a great sign and 
property of a fool (which EccLix. 3, points at) out of pride and self-conceit 
to insult, vilify, condemn, censure, and call other men fools {Non mdemua 
mantic(B quod h tergo eat) to tax that in othem of which we ate most faulty; 
teach tliat which we follow not ourselves : For an inconstant man to write of 
constancy; a profane liver prescribe rules of sanctity and piety; a dizzard him- 
self make a treatise of wisdom; or with Sallust to rail downright at spoilers 
sf countries and yet in ^ office to be a most grievous poler himself. This 
argues weakness, ^d is an evident sign of such parties* indiscretion. ^Peccat 
vl&r nostrum cruce dignius ? “Who is the fool nowl” Or else jrieradventure 
in some places we are all mad for company, and so ’tis not seen, Satietas erroia 
et demmtiee, parUer absurdiiatem et admirationam toUU, ’Tis with us, as it was 
of old (in ■ Tully’s censure at least) with C. Pimbria iig^ Home, a bold, hair- 
brain, mad fellow, and so esteemed of all, such only excepted, that were as 
«tmad as himself : now in such a case there is ^ no notice taken of it,. 

^ilmimm Insanus paacis vldeatnr ; co quod I “ When all are mad, where all are like opprest 

Maxima pan hominum morbo juctatar codem." | Who can discern one mad man from the rest ? ” 

But put case they do perceive it, and some one be manifestly coiivictc^^l of 
madness, **he now takes notice of his folly, be it in action, gesture, i pccch, a 
vain humour he hath in building, bragging, jangling, s])eiiding, gaming, 
courting, scribbling, prating, for which he is ridiculous to others, “on whieJ he 
dotes, he doth acknowledge as much : yet with all the rhetoric thou hast, thou 
canst not so recall him, but to the coiltrary notwithstanding, ho will persevere 
in his dotage. *Tia ainahjjh insaniay et nierUia gratisdmua error, so pleasing, 
so delicious, that he ^ cannot leave it. Ho knows his erroi*, but will not seek 
to decline it, tell him what the event will be, beggary, sorrow, sickness, dis- 
grace, shame, loss, madness, yet “ “ an angry man will prefer vengeance, a 
lascivious his whore, a thief his booty^ a glutton his belly, before his welfiire.” 
Tell an epicure, a covetous man, an ambitious man, of his irregular course, ^ 
wean him from it a little, pol me qeddiatia amici, he cries anon, you have 
nndone him, and as 'a “dog to his vomit,” i^e returns to it again; no per* 
suasion will take place, no counsel, say what thou canst, 

* Clames Ucct ct mare coclo 

- ■ Confandas, surdo narros,*’ f ^ 

demonstrate as Ulysses did to ^Elponor and Gryllus, and the rest of his 
companions, “ those swinish men,” he is irrefragable in his humour, he will be 
a hc^ still; bray him in a mortar, he will bo the same. If ho be in an heresy, 
or some perverse opinion, settled as some of our ignorant Papists are, convince 
his understanding, show him the reveral follies and absurd fopperies of that 
sect, force him to say, veris mneor, make it as clear as the sun, ^ he will err 
still, peevish and obstinate as he is; and as he said in Itoc erro, libenter 
erro, nec hum errorem auferri mihi volo; 1 will do as 1 have donej* as my 
predecessors have done, ^ and as my friends now do ; I will dote for company. 
Say now, are these men ‘mad or no, ^ Ileus age reapmidct are they ridiculous? 
csefo quemris arbUrum, are they sanoa mentis, sober, wise, and discreet ? have 
they common sense? '^uter eat inaanior h&famt 1 am of Democritus* 


* Governor of Asnldi by Cesar’s appointment, v Nnnc sanltatls patroclnlom eat insanlentinm tnrba. Sen* 

■ Pro Roselo Amerino, ct quod Inter omnes constat Insaulssimus, nisi inter eos, qui Ipd quoque insanlunt. 

■ Noccsse cst cam insanlentibna ftirere, nisi solus relinquerls. Petronlus. b Quoniam non ost genus unum 
ftultltlsB qua me Inaanlre putas. • Stultum me fateor, llceat concedero vonun, Atque etlam Insanum. llor. 
< Odi nec possnm cuplena nee ease quod odi. Ovid. Errore grato libenter omnes insanimus. « • Amator 
iMniam vita prseponit, iraeundus vlndlctam; fbr pradam, parasitus gulam, ambltloaua honoraa, avaros 
apes, &e., odlmns hsBo et accersimua. Cardan. 1. 2. da eonso. 'Prov.xxvl. ll. tAlthough yon call 

and eonfoUbd the aea and Sky, you still addreas a deaf moo. . tPlutarahl OryUo. auilll homlneasio 

Oem. Alex. VO. hNonpersnadebls, etlamalperauaserls. i Tolly. Malo cum lllis inaanlre. 
Wum eom allla bene santira. iQul Inter hoa enatriuotur, non magls aapere possunt oukm oul in 
inaolera. Patron. ^Penliia. ■Mor.a. aar.vrhlehofthaielathenmmaa.^ ^ 
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opinion for my part, I bold them worthy to be laughed at ; a company 
brain-sick dizzards, as mad as ” Orestes and Athamas, that they may go ‘‘ride 
tho ass ,** and aU sail along to the Anticyrm, in the " ship of fools” for com- 
pany together. I need not much labour to prove this which I say otherwise 
than tLu^ make any solemn protestation, or swear, I think you will believe 
me without an oath ; say at a word, are they fools ) 1 refer it to you, though 
you be likewise fools and madmen yourselves, and I as mad to ask the ques- 
tion ; for what said our comical Mercury 1 

4 Jnstam ab inJustlB petero insiplenlla eat. • 

ru stand to your censure yet, what think you ?** 

‘{^ut forasmuch as I undertook at first, that ki;)gdorns, provinces, families, 
were melancholy as well as private men, I will* examine them in jiarticular, 
and that which 1 hif^e hitherto dilated at random, in more gener^ terms, 1 
will particulai'ly insist in^ prove with more special and evident arguments, tes- 
tiiiiouies,nllustrations, and that in brief. 'Nuac aedpe quare desipiant omim* 
icque ac tu. My first argument is borrowed from Solomon, an arrow drlTwn 
I5ut of his sententious quiver, Pro. iii. 7, " Be not wise in thine own eyes.” 
And xxvi. 12, “ Scest thou a man wise in his own conceit ? more hope is of 
a foul than of him.” I.saiah pronounceth a woe against such men, chap. v. 21, 
“ that are wise in their own eyes, and prudent in their own sight.” For hence 
we may gather, that it is a great ofience, and men arc much deceived that 
think too w’oll of themselves, an espcci^ argument to convince them of folly. 
Many men (saith * Soncca) “ had been without question wise, had they not 
had an o])inion that they had attained to pcrfectioniof knowledge already, even 
before they had gone half way,” too forward, too ripe, proeproperi, too quick 
and ready, ‘ did prudeuleSy cito piij did mariti^ did palrea^ did sacerdotes, did 
omnes qffkii capaces et ewiosiy they had too good a conceit of themselves, and 
that marred all ; of their vroith, valour, Ikill, art, learning, judgment, eloquence, 
>*thcir good parts; all their geese arc swans, and that manifestly proves them to 
bc^io belter than fools. In former times they had but seven wise men, now 
you can sciirce find so many fJ)ls. Thales sent the golden Tripos, which the 
fishermen found, and the oracle commanded to be * “ given to the wisest, to 
Bias, Bias to Solon,” <jl:c. If such a thing were now found, we shoiUd all fight 
for it, as the threft goddesses did for the golden apjde, we are so wise: we have 
womgn politicians, children metaphysicians; every silly fellow can square a 
circle, make perpetual motions, find the philosophers stone, interpret 
Apocalypses, make new Theories, a new system of the Vorld, new logics new 
Philosopliy, dec. Nostra utiqus reqio, saith " Petronius, “ our country is so 
full of deified spirits, divine soul:^ that yofi may sooner a god than a man 
amongst us,” wo think so well of ourselves, and that is an ample testimony 
of muqh folly. 

My second argument is grounded upon tho like place of Scripture which 
though before mentioned in effect, yet for some reasons is to be repeated 
(and by Plato’s good leave, I may do it, ^ « Fools 

(saith David) by reason their transgressions,” dec. Psal. evii. 17. Hence 
Musculus infers all transgressors must needs be fools. So we read Bom. ii. 
“ Tribulation and anguish on the soul of ^very mau that doeth evil ;” but all 
do evil And Isaiah, Ixv. 14, “My servants shall sing for joy, and '‘^ye shall 
cry for sorrow of heart, and vexation of mind.” ’Tis ratified by the common 
consent of all philosophers. “ Dishonesty (saith Cardan) is nothing else but 

• 

•VManuTnexagltiintpa^lnnuptiBqtio paella. eplauhisu r Hor. 1. 2. S|t. 2. Suporbaia 

•tultltUun Plluiui vocat. 7. epiat. 2i . quod aemel dlxl, flxnm ratunique sit. * MulU saplAtes proculdubio 
Iblasent, al ae non pntfiaaent ad aaplentla aommiitn perveniase. * Idem. • Piatardma Soloue. 

• Detur aapientloil. ** Tam prouentibua plena eat numlnlbna, ut facUiiu poada demn quam honlaaia 

Inyenlre. ^ I’ulchrma bla dicera asn nooet. ** lialefiMtora. 
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|ind madness. ^ Prohus qtiis nchiscum vlvit ? Shew me an honest man, 
Jlenu> malu8 qui non atuUxis^ ’tis Fabius’ aphorism to the same end. If none 
honest, none wise, then all fools. And well may they be so accounted: for 
who will account him otherwise, Qui itar adornat in occidentem, quum pro* 
peraret in oricnteml that goes backward all his life, westward, when he is 
bound to the east ? or hold liim a wise man (saitli “Musculus) ‘Hhat prefers 
momentary pleasures to eternity, that spends liis master’s goods in liis absence, 
forthwith to be condemned for it?” Nequicquam sapit qui sihi non aapit, 
who will say that a sick man is wise, that eats and drinks to overthrow the 
temperature of his body? Can you account him wise or discreet that would 
willingly have his health, and yet will do nothing that should procure or con- 
tinue it? •Thcocloret, out* of Plotinus the Platoiiist, “holds it a ridicuVnia 
thing for a inau to livo after* his own law's, to do that wliieli is offensive to 
God, and yet to hope that ho should save him: and when he voluntarily 
neglects his own safety, atid contemns the means, ^ to think to be delivci-ed^ 
uy^another:” Mdio will say these men ai*e wise? 

A third argument may be derived from the precedent, ^ all men are carria l 
away with passion, discontent, lust, pleasures, ttc. ; they generally hate tl»n.sc 
virtues they shouhl love, and love such vices tliey should hate. lSicrer\)i’e 
more than melancholy, quite mad, brute beasts, and void of reason, so Clii*v- 
sostom contends; “or rather dead and buried alive,” as ® Philo Jud>i;a 
concludes it for a eertaintr, “of all such that are carried away witli pas wons, 
or labour of any disease of the mind.^ “ Where is fear and sorrow,” tl»cre 
^ LactantiuB stiffly maintains, “ wisdom cannot dwell 

* qni cupict, motnot quoquo porro, 

Qui metuena vivit, liber inllit ueu erit uiiquam.’** • 


Seneca and the rest of the stoics aixj pf opinion, that wdicre is any the least 
perttirbation, wisdom may not be found. “What more ricllcnlour>,” as ‘LMe- 
tantius urges, “ than to hear how Xerxes whipped the Hellespont,” threatened 
the Mountain Athos, and the like ? IVspeak ad rein, wlio is free from pasuien? 
^Mortalis nemo est quern non attingat dolor, mowusve, as ‘^Tully determines out 
of an old poem, no mortal men can avoid soitow and sickness, and sorrow is an 
inseparable companion from mclanchol3% ** Chrysostom jjjeads farther yet, 
that they are more than mad, very beasts, stupitied, and void of coninioii 
sense: “For how (salth he) shall I know thee to be a man, w hen thou kiekest 
like an ass, iieighest^ like a horse after women, ravest in lust like a bull, 
raveifest like a bear, stingest like a scorpion, rakest like a wolf, as subtle as a 
fox, as impudent as a dog ? Shall 1 say thou art a man, that hast all tlio 
symptoms of a beast? How shall !f know thee to be a man ? by thy sha^^o ? 
That affrights mo more, when I see a beast in likeness of a man.” 

‘Seneca calls that of Epicurus, mujnijicamvoceni, an horoical speech, “lA fool 
still begins to live,” and accounts it a lilthy lightness in men, every day to lay 
new foundations of their life, but who doth otherwise ? One travels, another 
builds; one for this, another for that business^ and old folks are as iar out as 

• 

7Who can find a fiiithful mnn? Pror. xx. G. t •Tnr^al. xllx. QaImoinentaneascmpitcmli,qvldl1a. 
jndat hcri abseiitis bona, mox in Jus vocamius at daninanUus. » Perquarn rldlculum cst liumliies ex aniinl 
leutentlavivere, etquisdiis InKi'ula sunt cxequi, cttanieuasolisdiisvcliu salvos Deri, quum propris salutis 
caram abjeccrlut. Thood. c. U. de provld. lib. de curat. gv»c. affect. >> Sapiens sibi qui lini)crlo8us &c. 
Hor. 2. sur. 7. * Cunclns. lib. de vie. offer, certum est oniinl inorbls laborantos pro niortuls ccusumles. 

dLlb. de sap. Ubt timor adest, saplentia adcsso neqult. * Ho who is desirous, Is also fearful, and he 

who lives in fear never can be free. * Quid insaiiliw Xerxo Ilellcspontum verberante i &c. f Keel. xxi. 12. 
Where Is bitterness, there Is no understanding. Prov. xii. 16. An angry niun is a fool. c3 Tu8% Injuria 
In sapientem non eadit. >• Hum. 6. In 2 Eplst. tid. Cor. Ifoniinem te agnoscure iiequeo, cum tantinaia 

aabius recalcitres, luseivlas ut taiirus. hinnias utoiinus post muhercs, iitursusventri indiilgeos, quum rujiias 
Wt lupus, &c., at, furmam hominis habeo, Id inagls cerret, quum feram liuiniilia S)»ec)u vidore me putein. 

*£pitt. lib. 2. 13. Stiiltus semper InclDlt Tlvero. fwda homluum levltos. nova quotidio fundoiucnta viub 
poaerc^ aovoi spea, ^e. 
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the rest; 0 deinentcm aeiiecivicm. Tally exclaims. Therefore yotmg^ ol^i 
midillo age, all are stupid, and dote. • 

* j^ncas Sylvius, amongst many other, sets down three special ways to find 
a fool by. Ho is a fool that seeks that he cannot find : ho is a fool that seeks 
that, which being found will do him more harm than good : he is a fool, that 
having variety of Avays to bring him to hia journey’s end, takes that wliich is 
worst. If so, rnethiiiks most men are fools; examine their courses, and you 
shall soon perceive what dizzards and mad men the major part are. 

Beroaldiis will have drunkards, afternoon men, and such more than ordi- 
narily delight in drink, to be mad. The first pot qucnchctU thirst, so Panyasis 
•mines in Atltenaus^ aecuuda gratits, horis et Dgonisio: the 
merry, tlio thiril for pleasure, quurta ad hts iniam, the fourth 
nuikes them mad. l£this position be ».rue, wliat a catalogue of mad men 
shall wo have? what Jiall they be that drink four times foiirl Nonmmpra 
ottiitchi fueorem^ supra oimieui itisaniani reddiint btsanhsuiusi 1 am of 
opinion, tliey arc more than mad. much wor" j tlian mad. * ^ 

•The ‘‘Abderites C(»iideiiiuod Democritus for a ma«l mnn, because be was 
sonu^tiines sad, .and sometimes again profur>cly rneny. Jfac Patrid (saitb 
Ilippocriftes) oh risuni furnre et imanire dlcmdy liis countrymen hold him mad 
because lio laughs; bind therefore “he desires him to advise all his friends 
at rtliodes, that they do not l.ingh too much, or be over sad.*' Had those 
Abderites been conversant whh us, and ]iut seen what ’"fleering and grinning 
there is in this age, they would certaiuly have concluded, we had been all out 
of our wits. • 

Aristotle in his ethics holds faille Idcmqm sapiens^ to bo wise and happy, are 
rcci[)rocal terms, bonus ideniQue sapiens honesius. ’Tis "Tally’s paitnlox, 
“ wise men are free, Imt fools are slaves,” liberty is a power to live aecordnig 
to liis own laws, jw we will our.selves; At ho hath this liberty ] AV'ho is free? 

" “ sapiens sibiqnc lnip<*r!osii% 

fiucTu neque pauj’crls, iioquc vinciCa terreut, 

ICopdnsure cupidiAhu.s, cuiitciaiu'ic 

Foi tis, ct in scipso tutus teres utqiie rutuinlus.** 

** ilo is w isc that cun command liis mrn will, 

Vnliiiiit and constant to himself 

Whom poverty nor dcuitli, nor hands can frifflif, 

(Alecks his desires, scorns Iionourb, juat and 

But where shall such a man be found? If no whore, then e diametro, we are 
all slaves, senseless, or Avorse. Nemo malas faJlr, But man is liaj>py in 

this life, none good, tlierefoi-e no man Aviso. t/iWi quijq>G boni For one 

virtue you shall find ten vices in the sadue j^arty; pauci Promethei, multi 
Ppinictliei. Wb may peradventure usurp the name, or attribute it to othem 
for favour, as Carolus Sapiens, Philippus Bonus, Lodovicus Pius, <fcc., and 
describe* the pro]ierties of a Avise man, as Tully doth an orator, Xenopludi 
Cyrus, Castilio a courtier, Galen temperament, an aristocracy is described by 
politicians. But where shall such a man be found? 

* Vlr bonus ct sapiens, qualcm vlx repperit nimm 1 • A w isc, a pood man In a million, 

MiUibus e multls hominum conaulm ApoUu.** | Apollo consulted could scarce hud one.” 

A man is a mimclo of himself, but Trisme^istus adds, Maxhnian miractdum 
homo sapiens^ a wise man is a wonder : midli Thirsigeriy pauci Bacchi, 

Alexander when ho was presented with that rich and costly casket of king 
Darius, and every man advised him what to put in it, he reserved it to keep 


tlic jioct detei 
second makes 


* Os cnrlal. miser. Stnltiis, qul quanlt quod ncqirit Invcnlre, stnltus qul qmerlt quod noeet Inrentnm, 
Btultus qnl com ])lnrcs hubot §allcH, deteriorem delipiv. Mild vidontur omnea delin, amentes,lkc. ^ Kp. 
Damapoto. > Amicls luntrla Ithodi diclto, iie nlmium rldoant. aut nimlimi tristes slut. n Per muUum 
rlsuni potcrlB cognosccrc atiiltum. Ofllc. 3. e. 9. « '^duieutes Uberl, stuUl servl, Ubertas eat potestos &g. 

*UUor. a. ser. 7. “^ood people are scarce.** 
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^Homer’s works, as tho most precious jewel of human wit, and yet "Scaliger 
upbraids Homer’s muse, Niuricem {usance sapieiiticB, a nursery of madness, 
‘’impudent as a court lady, that blushes at nothing. Jacobus Mycillus, Gil- 
burtus Cognatus, Erasmus, and almost all posterity admire Lucian’s luxuriant 
wit, yet Scaliger rejects him in his censure, and calls him tho Cerberus of the 
muses. Socrates, whom all the world so much magnified, is by Lactantius 
and Theodoret condemned for a fool. Plutarch extols Seneca’s wit beyond 
all the Greeks, nulli secundus, yet ‘‘Seneca saith of himself, when I would 
solace myself ^ith a fool, I reflect upon myself, and there I have him.” 
Cardan, in his Sixteenth Book of Subtilties, reckons up twelve super-eminent, 
acute philosophers, for worth, subtlety, and wissdom: Archimedes, Galen, 
Vitruvius, Architns Tarentfnus, Euclid, Gcbcr, that first inventor of Algebra, 
Alkindus tho Mathematician, both Arabians, with others. But his triumviri 
terrarum far beyond the rest, are Ptolomseus, Plotipus, Hippocrates. Scaligen 
224^ scoflEs at this censure of his, calls some of them car{)enters and 
mechanicians, ho makes Gahn fimbriam IlippocratiSy a skirt of Hippocrates : 
and the said 'Cardan himself elsewhere condemns both Galen and lli]>pocrates 
for tediousuess, obscurity, confusion. Paracelsus will have them bol'^*‘^cre 
idiots, infants in physic and philosophy. Scaliger and Cardan admire Suisse t 
the Calculator, qui pene modum exces&it Uuiruini ingmiiy and yet 'Lod. yives 
calls them nugas iSuisscf icas : and Cardan, opposite to himself in another 
place, contemns those ancients in respect of times present, ^ Majoresque 
nostros ad presentes coUatos justh pueros appeUari. In conclusion, the said 
“Cardan and Saint BcriAird will admit none into this catalogue of wise men, 
^but only prophets and apostles; how they esteem themselves, you have heard 
before. We are worldly-wise, a/lmirc ourselves, and seek for applause: but 
hear Saint “^Bernard, quanto magls^oras es sapienSy tanto magu intus stultus 
tfficerisy djc. in omnibus es prudenSy circa teipsiim inslpicns: the more wi^sc 
thou art to others, the more fool to tliy.«»elf. I may not deny but that there fs 
some folly approved, a divine fury, a holy n^diicss, even a spiritual drunken- 
ness in the saints of God themselves ; sanctum insaniam Bernard calls it 
(though not as blaspheming * Vorstius, would infer it as a passion incident to 
God himself, but), fiimiliar to good men, as that of Paul, 2 Cor. “ ho was a 
fool,” <kc. and Horn. ix. he wisheth himself to bo anathematized for them. 
Such is that drunkenness which Ficinus speaks of, when the soul is elevated 
and ravished with a divine taste of that heavenly nectar, which poets dcci- 
phSred by the^ sacrifice of Dionysius, and in this sense with tho poet, ^insanire 
Ivbety as Austin exhorts us, ad ebnetoitem se quisgue paret, let’s all bo mad and 
“drunk. But we commonly misfake, and go beyond our commission, we reel 
to the opposite part, “we are not capable of it, ‘'and as he said of tho Greeks, 
Vos Grad semper pueri, vos Rritanni, Galli, Gemiani, Itali, dsc. ypu are a 
company of fools. 

Proceed now a partibus ad totumy or from the whole to parts, and you shall 
find no other issue, the parts shall be sufficiently dilated in this following 
Preface. The whole must needs follow by a# sorites or induction. Every 
multitude is mad, *6eKwa mvUorum capUum, (a many-headed beast,) precipi- 
tate and rash without stidtum animal, a roaring rout. “Roger 

Bacon proves it out of Aristotle, Vulgus divvdi in opposUum contra sapientes. 


• Hypocrit. P Ut mnUer aullca nallliia pudeni. a Eplrt. 83. Qnando fatuo ddec^ volo. son ait 
louge ijuiCTendw, mo video. » Prlmo contradlcentiura. • Lib. do ^usis corrupt. artUmu AoUone 

“P* * homo, quia totum nt vaaltaa, totum 

^®“«*'*'**» q^cquld in hoc mundo, prater hoc solum quod propter Deom Ma. sS, 
de miser, hom. q platonis dial. 1. dejusto. ■ Dum lrani%t odmm^ In Dao ravera nontt. 

^Irg. i. Eel. ^ *P 5 , inebrlabuntnr ab nbertate dooSs. • In Psal. elv. Austin ** ”ln Platonbi 

. •Hor.TuIgnsJiuiniim. 'PatetMdlTlilaprobMS^&e. a. AiiM. Xg^ 
«M. «. 8. Bog. Bm. Eplit <U werrt. «t. et nat. c. 8. nan ert Inflirium i. 
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quLod milgo videiwr mrmn^feleum est; that which tho commonalty accounts 
true, is most part false, they are still opposite*'to wise men, but all the world 
is of this humour (mlgm), and thou thyself art de vidgo, one of the commonalty ; 
and he, and he, and so are all the rest ; and therefore, as Phocion concludes, 
to be approved in nought you say or do, mere idiots and asses. Begin then 
where you wiU, go backward or forward, choose out of the whole pack, wink 
and choose, you shall find them all alike, never a barrel better herring.” 

Copernicus, Allas his successor, is of opinion, the earth is a planet, movep 
and shines to others, as tho moon doth to us. Digges, GKlbcrt, Keplerus, 
Origanus, and others, defend this hypothesis of his in sober sadness, and that 
tho Qioon is inhabited : if it be so that the earth is a moon, then are we also 
giddy, vertiginous and lunatic within this sublunary maze. 

I could produce suah arguments till dark night : if you should hear the 
,rc3t, 


"Ante dlcm clause component vesper Olympo :** 


“ThrotiRh each a train cf wotds if I should rnp^ 
The day would sooner than tho tale be don^' 


bfft according to my promise, I will descend to particulars. This melancholy 
cxtcfids itself not to men only, but even to vegetals and sensibles. I speak 
not of those creatures which arc saturnine, melancholy by nature, as lead, and 
such like minerals, or those plants, rue, cypre.ss, <fcc. and hellebore itself, of 
\vhi?h ®Agrippa treats, fishc.s, birds, and beast-s, h^rcs, conics, dormice, <fcc., 
owls, bats, iiightbirds, but that artificial, which is perceived in them all. 
Kemove a plant, it will i)ine away, which is especially perceived in date trees, 
as you may read at large in Constantine’s husbandry, that antipathy betwixt 
the vine and tho cabbage, vine and oil. Put a bird in a cage, ho will die for 
sullcuuess, or a beast in a pen, or take his young ones or companions from 
him, and sec what efibet it will cause. But who perceives not these common 
passions of sensible creatures, fear, sorrow, kc. Of all other, dogs are most 
«ubjcct to this malady, insomuch some hold they dream as men do, and 
•thropgh violence of melancholy run mad^ I could relate many stories of dogs 
that have died for grief, and pfiied away for loss of their masters, but they 
are common in every ^author. 

, Kingdoms, provinces, and politic bodies arc likewLse sensible and subject to 
tins disease, as * Bdlcrus in bis politics hath })roved at large. " As in human 
bodies ^saith he) there be divers alterations proceeding from humours, so there 
be many diseases in a commonwealth, which do as diversely happen from 
several distempers,” os you may easily perceive by their particular symptoms. 
Por where you shall seo the people civil, obedient to God and princes, judicious^ 
peaceable and quiet, rich, fortunate, and flourish, to live in peace, in unity 
and concord, a country well tilled, many fair built and populous cities, ubi 
incoUz as old * Cato said, the people are neat, polite and terse, %d)i hene^ 
beateque vivunty which our politicians make the chief end of a commonwealth ; 
and which ^Aristotle PolU. lib, 3, cap, 4, calls Commune bonumy Folybiue 
’ lib* 6, optetbUem et selectum statumy that country is free from melancholy ; as 
it was in Italy in the time qf Augustus, now in China, now in many other 
flourishing kingdoms of Europe. But whereas you shall see many discon- 
tents, common grievances, complaints, po'^erty, barbarism, beggaiy, plagues, 
wars, rebellions, seditions, mutinies, contentions, idleness, riot, epicurism, the 
land lie untilled, waste, full of bogs, feus, deserts, dec., cities decayed, base 


• Do occult. Fhllosoph. 1. 1. o 25 ct 10. ^nid. 1. Lib. 10. cop. 4. ^ Seo Llpslno eplot c Do 

^olltla UluBtrlum lib. 1. cap. A ut In humanls corporlbnt Taria accidunt mutatlones corporia,faalmiquQ, aio 
In republlea, &c. ^ Ubi rc^oa phlloaophantur, Plato. * Lib. de re rust. Vol publicam utilitatom : 

mliiB publica luprema lex eito. Boata clfltaa non ubi paucl beat!, tod totm dvitaa beata. Plato quarto do 
qppnbiica. 
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and poor towns, villages depopulated, the people squalid, uglt>, uncivil ; that 
kingdom, tliat country, must^ needs be discontent, melancholy, hath a sick 
boay, and had need to be reformed. 

Now that cannot well be effected, till the causes of these maladies bo first 
removed, which commonly proceed from their own default, or some accidental 
inconvenience : os to be situated in a bad clime, too far north, sterile, in a 
barren place, as the desert of Lybia, deserts of Arabia, places void of waters, 
as those of Lop and Belgian in Asia, or in a bad air, as at AUxa/ndretta^ 
Bantam, Fisa, Duraz^zo, JS, John de UUoa, or in danger of the sea’s con- 
tinual inundations, as in many places of the Low Countries and elsewhere, 
or near some bad neighbours, ns Hungarians to Turks, Podolians to Tan’tars, 
or almost any bordering countries, they live in fear still, and by reason of 
hostile incursions are oftentimes left desolate. So are ciAies, by reason * of wars, 
fires, plagues, inundations, “wild beasts, decay of .trades, barred havens, the 
‘.^ea s violence^ «is Antwerp may witness of late, Syracuse of old, Brundiisiuin 
id Italy, Pye and Dover with us, and^niany that at this day suspect the sea’s 
fury and rage, and labour against it as the Venetians to their incstimctblo 
charge. But the most frequent maladies are such as proceed from them^ldves, 
as first when religion and God’s service is neglected, innovated or altered, 
where they do not fear God, obey their prince, where atheism, c])icurism, 
sacrilege, simony, <tc., aqd all such impieties are freely comniittod, that coun- 
try cannot prosper. Wlien Abraham came to Gemr, ami saw a bad land, he 
said, sure the fear of God was not in that place. “ Cyprian Eohovius, a Spanish 
chorogrj\pher, above all oilier cities of Spain, commends “Borcino, in which 
there was no beggar, no man poor, «tc., but nil rich, and in good estate, and 
he gives the reason, because they were more religions than their neighbours:*’ 
why was IskicI so often spoiled by tjicir enemies, led into captivity, <kc., but 
for their idolatry, neglect of God s word, for sacrilege, even for one Achau’s 
fault? And what shall we expect that have such multitudes of Achans, 
church robbers, simoniacal patrons^ &c., how can they hope to fiouri.sh,*that 
neglect divine duties, that live most part like £})iciu'c.s? 

Other common grievances are generally noxious to a body politic; alteration 
of laws and customs, breaking privileges, general oppressions, sedition^ &c., 
observed by “Aristotle, Bodin, Botcrus, Junius, Arniscup,?tc. I will only point 
at some of the chiefest. Impotentia guhernandi, ataxia, confusion, ill-govern- 
ment, which proceeds fro7n unskilful, slothful, griping, covetous, unjust, rash, 
ortyrannizing magistrates, when they are fools, idiots, children, proud, wilful, 
partial, indiscreet, oppressore, giddy heads, tyrants, not able or unfit to manage 
such oilices : **many noble cities Aid flourishing kingdoms by that means are 
desolate, the whole body groans under such heads, and all the members must 
needs be disaffected, os at this day those goodly provinces in Asia ^^nor, dec. 
groan under the burden of a Turkish government ; and those vast kingdoms 
of Muscovia, Bussia, ' under a tyrannizing duke. Who ever heard of more 
civil and rich jjopulous countries than those of “ Greece, Asia Minor, abound- 
ing with all ” wealth, multitudes of inhabitant^ force, power, splendour and 
magnificence ? and that miracle of countries, ^ the Holy Land, that in so 
small a compass of ground could hiaintaiu so many towns, cities, produce so 
many fighting men ? Egypt another paradise, now baiharous and desert, and 


> Mantua vm mlserm nlmlnm vlctna OmnontB. ■■ Intcrdam 1^ fcria, nt ollm Mauritania, &e. ■ Dc^llclln 
Hlipaniis anno ] GU4. N emo inal us, nemo pauper, optltnus quisque atque dltlssnn us. Pic sauctcoue viveban t, 
aauiinaqua cum vcneratloue et thnore, divlno cnltul, lacrlsque rebus Incuuibebant. •Pont. 1. 6. e. 3. 
pBoteruf Polit. lib. 1. c. 1. Cum nempo princeps reriim (rcrendarum tmpcrltus, tegnli, oscitnns, sulqno 
Imnipinor, aut fatnui est. « .Von vifcet respublica cq|us caput liifirinatur. SaliBburleiisiii, e. li, 
• See Dr. k letchcr's relation, and Alexander (lagninus’ liisturjr. • Abunaans omni dlvltlarum atlluentis 
****Adrteo splendore ac potouua. » A'ot above 200 miles in Icnsfth, Otf In bread ll», aecorditjfr 
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almost waste, by tho ilespoticul government of an imperious Turk, vUolemhiR 
servitutis jitgo premitur (“one saith) not only tire and water, goods or lands, sed 
ipse spiritua ab iitsolentissimi victoria pendet nutu, such is their slavery, their 
lives and souls depend ui)on his insolent will and command. A tyrant tliat 
spoils all wheresoever ho conics, insomuch that an “historian complains, 
an old inhabitant should now see them, he would not know them, if a travtiller. 
or stranger, it would grieve his heart to behold them.” Whereas ^ Aristotle 
notes, Amoves exactioncSf nova onera imp)sita, new burdens and exactions daily 
come upon tliem, like those of which Zosimus, lib. 2, so grievous, ut vin 
uxorea, patrea filios jyrostitnerent ut exactoribus a rjueslUy (S:c,, they must needs 
be discontent, hinc civitatam gcniitus et ploratusy * Tully holds, lienee come 
those complaints and tears of cities, poor, miaeniblc, rebellious, and des- 
perate subjects, as • ll^ijiolitus adds; and **08 a judicious countryman of ours 
oUserved not long s.ncc, in a survey of that great Duchy of Tuscany, the 
'people lived much grieved*and (liseoiitcnt, as apjujarcd by their maniibltl anc^ 
iiiaiiifest complainings in that kind. “That tiie state Wiis like a sick boefy 
wliich had lately taken phy.sic, whose humours are not yet well settled, and 
wealicued so iimcli by purging, that nothing was l(;ft but melancholy. 

Wheroifs the princes and j)otentato.s are imniodorato in lust, hj'pocrites, 
epicures, of no religion, but in shew: Quid hypocrisi fragilius? what so brittle 
•and flnsure ? whnt sooner subverts their estates than wandering and raging 
lusts, on their subje cts’ wives, daugbtoi-s ?. to say no worse. Thai they should 
facem praghrrCy loail the w/iy to all virtuoiia actions, are the ringleaders often- 
times of all miscliief and dissolute courses, an»l by tl®\t means their countries 
are plagued, “ and they themselves often iniined, banished, or murdered by 
conspiracy of their subjects, fis Sardaiiapalus was, Dionysius, junior, Helio- 
gabalus, reriaiuler, f*isistratu.s, Tarquiuius, Tiinocrates, Chi Her ions, Appius 
Claudius, Androiiicus, Galeacius Sforsia,*Aloxaudor Mcdices,” ikc. 

#• Whereas the princes or great men are malicious, envious, factious ambitious, 
emulatora, they tear a commouwoalth nsyndcr, as so many Guclja and Gibe- 
&'n^*disturh the quietuess of if, ‘‘and with mutual murders let it bleed to 
dea^h; our histories are too full of siK-h barbarous inluiriiaiiitics, and the 
miseries that issue from them, 

* jjfhereas tlicy bt like so many horse-lceclics, hungry, griping, corrupt, 
•covetqiis, axaritlic maucipiay ravenous as w-olves, for as Tully writes: qai 
presest Prodeat, et qui jyecmlibus prceesty (Lhet eorum utllituti inservire: or such 
as prefer tlicir private before the public good. For as Mie* said long since, ^es 
privatce aempa* ojicere. Or wheivas they he illiterate, ignorant, 

empirics in policy, uhi deest facvltaa ^ virtua ^Aristot 2^01. 5, cap. 8,) et aelentiaj 
wise only by inlieritance, and in authority by birth-right, favour, or lor their 
wealth and titles; there must needs be a fault, **a great defect: because as 
an ‘old jfliilosopher affirms, such men are not always tit. “Of an intiuito 
number, few noble are senators, and of those few, fewer good, and of that 
small number of honest, good, and noble men, few that are learned, wise, 
discreet, and sufficient, able to discharge such places, it must needs turn to 
the confusion of a state.” 


vRomclnx Amasens. > Sabollieas. Si qxils Ineola veins, non afuioscerct, b 1 quis pereffiinus. Ingemls. 
eareC. r PoUt. 1. 6. e. 6. Crudelitai prlncipum, iinpunUiiK'i sceicruni. viulutio Icgiiin, pcculatus pecnnlss 
pubiicflB, etc. ■ Kpist. • 1 )u increm. iirb. cap. 1!0. subilitl miscri. robellea, doaperati, &c. 

>11. DorlliiRton. 1596. concloalo llbrl. • Botcrua 1. 9. c. 4. Polit. tit ut aut rebus dcaporutto exuleut, 
ant coniuratione subditorum crudcllsslme tandem trucidontur. > llutuls odiis ut emdibua exiiausci, 5tc. 
•Lucra ex nmlia, sceleratisquu causia. r Sallust. v For moat part vre mistake tho name of PolltU 
daiia, accounting such as read Machlavel and Tacitas fn'cat staiosmen, that can ciispnto of political 
precepts, supplant and ovci'tln;par their adversaries, enridi themselves, get honours, dissemble# bat wliat is 
this to the beno esse, or preservation of a Coninionivealth t >> Ironerlura suapto sponte corrulc. < Apul 
Prim. Flor. Ex innumcrablUbos, pauoi Senutores genere nobllos c cuusulaobus panel boni, e bonis adituc 
P4iid •rntUU. 
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^ For as the ’^Piinces are, so are the people; Qxudis Rex, taiia grex: and 
’^hich ^ Antigoniis right well baid of old, qm Macedoiiias regem, enidit, omnes 
etiam eubditoa erudit, he that teaches the king of Macedon, teaches all his 
subjects^ is a true saying still. 

. ** For Princes arc the glass, the school, the book. 

Whore subjects’ eyes do learn, do read, do look." 

- " Velocius et citins nos , 

Cormnipnnt vltiorum cxempla doinestica, niagnis 
Cum subcant aniinos auctorlbus." 

Their examples^ are soonest followed, vices entertained, if they bo profane^ 
irreligious, lascivious, riotous, epicures, factions, covetous, ambitious, illiterate, 
BO will the commons most part be, idle, unthrifts, prone to lust, drunkards, 
and therefore poor and n^edy (« »<*** o'Tao'iv ifxwoiti ao! uaMupyUv, for poverty 
begets sedition and villany) upon all occasions ready, to mutiny and rebel, 
liscontent still, complaining, murmuring, grudging, apt to all outrages, thefts, 
^reasons, murders, innovations, in debt, shiftei’s, cozeners, outlaws, J^rq/ligutce 
jTimce ac vitce. It was an old “ politician’s aphorism, “ Tlic}’’ that are poor 
and bad envy rich, hate good men, abhor the ]>rc3ent government, wish fuji a 
new, and would have all turned topsy turvy.” When Catiline robcllerl in 
Korae, ho got a company of such debauched rogues together, the/Verc his 
ikniiliars and coadjutors, and such have been your rebels most 2)art in all 
ages, Jack Cade, Tom Straw, Kette, and his companions. *' 

Where they be generally riotous and contentious, where there be many 
discords, many laws, many lawsuits, inaiiy lawyers and many j)hysician.s, it is 
a manifest sign of a distej^ipcrcd, melancholy state, as "Plato long since main- 
tained: for where such kind of men swarm, they will make inoro work for 
themselves, and that body politic diseased, which was otherwise sound. A 
general mischief in these our times, an insensible plague, and never so many 
of them: “which are now multiplied \saiih Mat. Gcrahliis, ''a lawyer himself,) 
as so many locusts, not the parents, but the plagues of the country, and lor 
the most part a supercilious, bad, covetous, litigious generation of men. 
7tienimulga fialio, &c, A [jurse-milkiiig natioii, a clamorous company, gOA^ned 
vultures, ^ qui ex injuria vivent et sanguine civiuin, tliieves and seminaries of 
discord; worse than auyiiolers by the highway side, auri aocijntres, auri exte-^ 
9'ebronides, pccuniarwn lianiiolce, quadruplatm*es, curioe lux ^pagones, fori iiuii- 
nabula, fnonstra hominum, mangones, ct’c., that take upon thcui to make peac(', 
but are indeed the very disturbers of our i)cace, a company of iiTdiigious 
harpies, scraping, griping catchpoles, (I mean oiir common hungry pettifoggers, 
^rahuLas foremes, love and honour in the meantime all good law^s, and worthy 
lawyers, that arc so many •oracles and jwluts of a wclbgoverned commonwealth.) 
Without art, without judgment, that do more liarm, ns * Livy sjiid, quatn 
heUa externa, fames, Trwrhive, than sickness, wars, hunger, diseases; “and 
cause a most incredible destruction of a commonwealth,” saith " SeSillius, a 
famous civilian sometimes in Paris, os ivy doth by an oak, embrace it so long, 
until it hath got the heart out of it, so do they by such places they inhabit; no 
counsel at all, no justice, no speech to be had, nisi eum premulseris, he must 
be fed still, or else he is as mute as a fish, bcttfil* open an oyster without a 
knife. Mxperto crede (saith * balLskuncnsis) in inanus eorum millies incidi, et 

^ Non flolum vitf a conciphmt Ipsl prlnclpcs, sed ctlam Infiindunt In clvltatom, pliisquc cxcmplo qunm 
peocato nocent. Cic. 1. dc lc;;ibiis. ’Epist. ad Zen. Juven. Sat. 4. Paupertas .seditbnem et 

makllcium, Arlst. Pol. 2. c. 7. • Vicious domestic examples operate more quickly upon U3 wlicn 

BUjcffestcd to our mindH by hlj^h authorities. Sallust. Semper in clvltate qiilbus opes iiulltu sunt, 

liuniB hivident, vetcru odvre, nova exoptant, odlo suarum rerum inutiirl omnia petunt. “4 )c Icjflbus. 

profligatss in repub. disciplliue cst Indicium Jurnpcrltomm niimcrus, et medlcurum copla. • In pra:f. stud. 
^ juris. Multipl^antur nunc bt terrls ut locustu! non patiim imrentes, sed iJeBte% pcssiml homines, inajore ex 
parte supcrclllosi, conteritP-^ &c., licitum Introclniuin excrccnt. PDoasii cpid. io([Uiclcla turbo, vultures 
togati. iBaic. Argen. rJurisconsuiti domus oruculura clvUatls. Tully. oLib. li. ^LIL. S. 
* Lib. 1. de rep. Ualloruni^ inercdlbibmt relpub. peruiejera 4iiferuiit. » Polycrat. lib. > 
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Charon irnnwHa, qai nvUi pepercU unquam, his longe clementior est; speal^ 
out of experience, 1 have been a thousand tirnes amongst them, and Oharon 
himself is more gentle than they; ^he is contented with his single pay, but 
they multiply still, they are never satisfied,” besides they have damnificae 
linguae^ os he terms it, nisi fanihus argenteis vincias^ they must be fed to say 
nothing, and *get more to hold their peace than we can to say our best. 
They will speak their clients fair, and invite them to their tables, but as he 
follows it, *‘”of all injustice there is none so pernicious as that of theirs, which 
when they deceive most, will seem to be honest men.” Theyytakc upon them 
to be peacemakers, et fovere causas humillumy to help them to their right, 
patrocmantur aj/lictis, ‘ but all is for their own good, lU lacidos pleniorum 
exJiadriantf they plead for poor men gratis, but thgy are but as a stale to catch 
others. If there be no jar, ** they can make a jar, out of the law itself find 
still some quirk or other, to set them at odds, and continue causes so long, 
tustra I know nof how many years before the cause is heard, and 

when ’tis judged and determined by reason of some tricks and Atovs, it is jrf 
frcili to begin, after twice seven 3^ear3 some times, as it was at first; and so 
they prolong time, delay suits till they have enriched themselves, and beggared 
their clieifts. And, as ®Cato inveighed against Isocrates’ scholars, vtq may 
justly tax our wrangling lawyers, they do consenescere in liiUjus, arc so litigious 
and liusy here on earth, that I think they will plead tlicir client’s causes here- 
after, some of them in hell. Simlcrus complains anfongst the Suissers of the 
advocates in his time, that when they should make an end, they began con- 
troversies. and ‘‘protract tlicir causes luanyj'ears, peyuading them their title 
U good, till their patrimonies be consumed, and that they have spent more in 
seeking than the thing is worth, or thej’^ shall get by tlie recovery.” So that 
he that goes to law, as the proverb is, ® holds a wolf by the ears, or as a sheep 
in a storm runs for shelter to a brier, if h# prosecute his cause he is consumed, 
iffce surcease his suit he loscth all what dillerence ? Tliey had wont hereto- 
fore, saitli Austin, to end matters, per cogimunes arhilros ; and so in Switzer- 
land (we are informed by ^ Simletus), ‘‘they had some common arbitrators or 
daysmen in every town, that made a friendty composition betwixt man and man, 
and he much wonders at their honest simplicity^, that could keej) peace so well, 
and end such gi'eat ciiuses by that means. At **f’ez in Africa, they have neither 
lawyers nor advocates ; but if there be any controversies amongst them, both 
parties plaintift and defendant come to their Alfakins or chief judge, “and at 
once without any fartlier appeals or pitiful delays, the Aiiiso is heard and 
ended.” Our forefathers, as ‘a worthy ohorograi:)hcr of ours observes, had 
wont paucitlis cruculis aureis, with a few gi>lden crossc.s, and lines in verse, 
make all coiiveyance.'s, assurances. And such was the candour and integrity 
of succeeding ages, tliat a deed (as I have often seen) to convey a whole manor, 
was impl^te contained in some twenty lines or thereabouts; like that scede or 
Sytala Laconicay so much renowned of old in all contracts, which ^ Tiilly sc 
earnestly commends to Atticua, Plutarch in his Ly sunder, Aristotle polit,: 
ThucydideSy lib. 1. * Diodorus aud Suidas approve and magnify^, for that 
laconic brevity in this kind; afld well they might, for, according to Tcrtullian, 


s Tb stipe contentuB, ct hi asses Intcffros slhi multlplicnri jubent. * Plas acclpiunt tacere, qnam nos loqnl. 
'Totlus injustltlze nulla capltalior, quam corum qul cum maxline dccipinnt, id n^iint, ut boni virl esse vloeonUir. 
•Nam quocnnqu'j niodo causa proi'cdat, hoe semper agitur, ut loculi Implcatitur, ctsi avaritla nequit 
mtiari. ** Camden In Noi'fulk : qul si nihil sit lltlum Juris apietbus litos tanieii smTC callont. •Plu- 
tarch. vlt. Cat. causas iipud inferos quas in suaiu fldem receperunt, patrocinio siio tuebuntur. d m,. 2 . de 
llolvet. repub. non explicandis, sed mnllendis controyersUs oper.'im dant, ita ut lites In multna annoa extra- 
hantur auunrld cum molestli utrisqne ; partis ct dum Interea patrtmunia cxbauria:.ti:r. • Lupum aurilraa 
toiieiit. ^ ilor. s Lib. do llelvet. repub. Judicos quorunqiie page constituunt qui amici allqui transac* 
tionc, si fieri posslt, lites toilan^ Ego niyjorum iiostronim siiuplicitutem admlror, qul sic cansosKraviasimai 
Oliiposuerint; &c. ^Clenard 1. 1, cp. SI quaa controverslic utra<iuc parajudicem adit, is seiucl ct slnml 
rem trunslgit, audit : ncc quid sit appcllatiu, laclir^ moscsqiie nmric uuscuiit. * Camden. ^ Lib. 10. 
fptat nd Attlcuin, eelst. 11 1 Blbliuth. 1.3 >» Ub. de Anlm. 
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eeria surU pauds, there is much more certainty in fewer words. And' so was 
it of old throughout : but nowhiaiiy skins of j)archment will scarce serve turn ; 
he that buys and sells a house, must have a house full of writings, there be so 
many circumstances, so many words, such tautological repetitions of all par- 
ticulars, (to avoid cavil lation they say;) but we find by our woful experience^ 
that to subtle wits it is a cause of much more coiiteiitioa and variance, and 
scarce Jiny coiivcyance so accurately penned by one, which another will not find 
a crack in, or cavil at; if any one woril be misplaced, any little error, all is 
disannulled. That wliich is a law to-day, is none to-morrow ; that wlilch is 
sound in one man’s oijiiiiou, is most fiiulty to another; that in conclusion, here 
is nothing amongst us but contention and confusion, we bandy one ag«iiist 
anotlier. And that which long since “Plutarch complained of them in Asia, 
may be verified in our times. “ These men here assemhCed, come not to sacri- 
fice to their gods, to offer Jupi ter their first-fruits, or merninents to Biicolms ; 

• ’mt an yearly (Jisease, exasperating Asia, hath brought them hither, fo make an 

end of their controversies and lawr.suits.” ’Tis maUltado perdenilnm ctpereati- 
tiuni, a destructive rout that seek one another's ruin. Such most part are oiir 
ordinaiy suitoi*s, termors, clients, new^ stirs every day, mistakes, error's, catuis, 
and at this present, as I have heard in some one court, I know not how many 
thousand causes : no person free, no title almost good, with such hittcrncss in 
following, so many sligh(^, procnistinations, delays, foi'geiy, such cost (for 
infinite suras are inconsiderately spent), violence and malice, I know not hy 
Avhosc fault, lawyers, clients, law\s, both or all: hut as Paul ro])i*ehende«] tlie 
•Corinthians long since, I may more positively infer now : “Tiiore is a fault 
amongst you, and I speak it to your shame, Is there not a ** wise man uinongsc 
you, to judge hetw^ceu his brethren? but that a brother goes to law with a 
brother.” And '^'Chri.'st’s counsel coi^ceniing law\suits, w'iis never so fit to bo 
iiiculeated as in this ivge : *“* Agree with thine advcivaiy cpiickly,” <kc. 

Matth. V. 25. 

I could repeat many such particuhfr gricva^icc.s, wdiich must distin h a Wxly 
politic. To shut up all in brief, wh(*re good government is, prudent and Aviso 
jjrinces, there all things thrive and j)rosper, peace and ha])piness is iii that 
land: w'herc it is otherwise, all things are ugly to behold, incult, barbarous, 
uncivil, a paradise is turned to a wilderness. This ishma amongst the rest, 
our next neighbours the French and Germans, may he a sufllcieut witne%>, that 
in a short time hy tl^at prudent policy of the Homans, Avas brought from bar- 
barfiiiii ; sec but what Cacsiir rej)oi’ts of us, and Tacitus of those old Germans, 
they Avero once as uncivil as they in Virginia, yet }>y planting nf colonies and 
good laws, they became from barbtxrou.s outlaAvs, 'to be full of rich and j)Ojai- 
lous cities, as iioav tliey are, and most flourishing kingdoms. Even bo might 
Virginia, and those wild Irish hu\'c been civilized long since, if that o%lcr hud 
been heretofore taken, which uoav Ix'gins, of planting colonies, &c. I have 
read a ■discourse, printed anno 1G12. “Discovering the true causes Avhy 
Ireland was never entirely subdued, or brought under obedience to the crown 
of England, until the beginning of his Majestyjs happy reign.” Yet if his 
reasons were thoroughly scanned by a judicious politician, I am afraid he 
would not altogether be approved, %ut that it Avould turn to the dishonour of 
our nation, to suffer it to lie so long waste. Yea, and if some travellers should 
sec (to come nearer home) those rid), united proAunccs of Holland, Zealand <kc., 

*Lib. tnnjnr niorb. carp. Ah anlml, lU non conveninut nt dlU more majoram sacra fiiclant, son nt J«>t) 
primitias oft'uratit, aut Biiccho coismessj Hones, sed aiuiiversarlus morbus exasperans Astam hue ooscocen, 
, m contention^ hie pcrnffttiit. « 1 Cor. vl. 5, 6, vStaltl quamlu iliuniim sttpictls? Ps. xHi. A. 

* so intituledyind preached hy oar Deglus Prufossor, D. Prldeaux ; primed at*Loridun by FodUx KliiKi^tcf, 

1S21. a Of vhich Text read two learned Sermons. f Sospius bona materia ccssat sine urtittce. 

babelllcns de Germania. Si quis vlderdt Germanism urhlbus hodio exciiltaro, non dlccrct ut ollm trUlenk 
cultn, asperam ca;lu, tcirain iiironucm. • By liia Jli^esty s Attorney Geiioral Uiere. 
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over against us; those neat cities and populouj towns, full of most industrious 
artificers, ‘so much land recovered from the sea^ and so painfully preserved by 
those artificial inventions, so worulerfully nj)provcd, as that of Bemster in 
Holland, ut nihil hide par aut simile iuvenias in toto orhcy sjiith Bertiiis the 
geographer, all the world cannot match it, "so many navigable channels from 
j)lace to ])lace, made by men’s hands, &c. and on the other side so many 
ihoustind acres of oiir fens lie drowned, our cities thin, and those vile, poor, 
anil ugly to beliold in respect of theii*s, our trades decayed, our still niniiing 
rivers stopped, and that beneficial use of transportation, whiflly neglected, so 
ilhiiny Jiavciis void of ships and towns, so many i)arks and forests for [ileasure, 
bantni heatiis, so many villages depojmlatcd, &c. i think sure he would find 
some fault. * 

I niky not deny buffthat this nation of ours, doth Icne audlre ajnid exteros^ 
•is a most nohle, a most tluMrishiiig kingdom, by common consent of all ^geo- 
grai)hers, iTistorians, j>oliticiaus, ’tis unica velut arx,'^ and wdiicii Quintius 
Livy said ot tlie inhabitants ot Pelo])onncs:is, may be well applied to us, we 
are* testudincs testa sud incloni^ like so many tortoises in our sliells, safely 
dcloRdod i)y an anj:ry sea, as a wall on all sides. Our island hath many such 
honourable eiil'giums; and as a learned count i vinan of ours right well hath 
it, Ever since the iNormans first coining into England, tliis country both for 
military matters, and all otlier of civility, hath been»paralleled with the most 
llourishing kingdoms of Euro])0 and our Christian world,” a blessed, a rich 
country, >ind one of the fortunate isles: and for some things * preferred before 
othei countries, for expert seamen, our laborious ilisdbveries, art of navigation, 
true merchants, they carry the bell away from all other nations, even the 
I’ortugals and Hollanders themselves; ‘‘^without all fear,” saith Boterus, 
“ furrowing the ocean winter and sumn\^r, and two of their captains, with no 
ii;^s valour than fortune, have sjiiled round about the woild.” * \Ve have besides 
fiiany particular blessings, which our neighbours want, the Gosj)cl truly 
jireaghod, cliurcli discipline esta|jlislied, llmg jieaee and quietness free from 
exaetioUB, foreign tears, invasions, domestical seditions, well manured, •forti- 
fied by art, and nature, and now ino.st haj>])y in that fortunate union of Eng- 
land and Scotland, which our forefather.^ have laboured to effect, and desired 
to see. , But in which we excel all other.s, a wise, learned, religious king, 
anotheii Numa, a second Augustus, a true Josiah; most 'worthy senators, a 
learned clergy, an obedient commonalty, ikc. Yet amongst many roses, so{Qe 
thistles grow, some bad weeds and enormities, which much disturb the peace 
of this body poutie. eclipse the honour and ^lory of it, fit to be rooted out, and 
with all sj'iced tn be reformed. 

, The fii*st is idleni'ss, by reason of which wo have many swarms of rogues, 
and beggars, thieves, drunkards, and discontented persons (whom Lycurgiis in 
Plutarch calls morbos reipuhlim^ the boils of the commonwealth), many poor 
people ill all our towns. Civitates igiiohiles as **Polydore calls them, base built 
cities, inglorious, poor, small, rare in sight, ruinous, and thin of inhabitants 
Our land is fertile we may noisdeny, full of all good things, and why doth it not 
then abound with cities, as well as Italy, rrance, Germany, the Low-countries? 
because their policy hath been otherwise, and \ve are not so thrifly, circum- 
spect, industrious. Idleness is the malus genius of our nation. For as 
•Boterus justly argues, fertility of a country is not enough, except art and 


* Aa Zciplivd, Hemster In Holland, See. « rrmn Gaunt to Since, from Bruges to the oes, Ao. 

* OrteliuM, UutcriiM, Mercator, Meteranua, Ae. * ** Tlie citadel par excellence.'* Jam indo non mtnoi 
belli Klurili, qu:un hiimanltntl^cuUu inter durcntiiwliiias orbis CIirLstlani a:entea Imprhnla tlonSt. Canidea 
llrit. de Normutiiils. * Hcog. Keokcr. 7 Tam hieme quikin oistnto Intrepide sulcant Uceanum, et duo 
llloruiii ducea non mlnovo nuducia quain fortuna totiua orboin terras circomnavig&runt. Amphltheatro 
B#rerua. * A frrtil.' soil, coud air, Sec Tin, Lead, Wool, Saffron, Sic. • Tou Britannia unios 

veJut tti'x. Jloter. Lib. i. lilat: ^luorement. urh. 1. 1. c. U. 
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iiSdustry be joined unto it, according to Aristotle, riches are either natural or 
artificial; natural, are good land, fair mines, artificial, are manufactures, 
coins, <bc. Many kingdoms are fertile, but thin of inhabitants, as that 
Duchy of Piedmont in Italy, which Leander Albcrtus so much magnifies for 
corn, wine, fruits, &c., yet nothing near so populous as tliose which are more 
barren. " ^England,” saith he, “ London only excepted, hath never a pojni- 
lous city, and yet a fruitful country.** I find 4G cities and walled towns in 
Alsatia^ a small province in Germany, 50 castles, an infinite number of vil- 
lages, no groundkidle, no not rocky places, or tops of hills are untilled, as 
•Munster informeth us. Jii ^Greichgea, a small territory on the Necker, 24 
Italian miles over, I read of 20 walled towns, innumerable villages, each^one 
containing 150 houses most ipart, besides castles and noblemen's palaces. I 
observe in *Turinge, in Dutcliland (twelve miles over bji their scale) 1 2 coun- 
ties, and in them 144 cities, 2000 villages, 144 towns, 250 casUos. In 
li,]^yaria, 34 cities, 4G towns, &c. ^ rortiigaUia ini'^ramnis, a small plot of 
ground, hath r460 parishes, 130 monasteries, 200 bridges. Malta, a barren 
island, yields 20,000 inhabitants. But of all the rest, I admire Lucs Guicciai- 
diiio’s relations of the Low-coini tries. Holland hath 2G cities, 400 great ^vil- 
lages. Zcland, 10 cities, 102 parishes. Brabant, 2G cities, 102 parishes. 
Flanders, 2S cities, 90 towns, 1154 villages, besides abbeys, castles, d:c. I'lie 
Low-countries generally liave three cities at least for one of ours, and thos«ffar 
more populous and rich: and what is the cause, but their iiidu.stiy and excel- 
lency in all manner of trades] Their commerce, which is maintained by a 
multitude of tradesmen, sf many excellent channels made by art and o]>por- 
tuno havens, to which they build their cities; all which we have in lilce 
measure, at at least may have. But their chiefest loadstone which draws all 
manner of commerce and merchandise, which maintains their present estate, is 
not fertility of soil, but iiidustiy that bnricheth them, the gold mines of roru, 
or Nova Ilispania may nut compare with them. They have neither gold iiof » 
silver of their own, wdno nor (»il, or scarce any corn growing in those luntcd 
provinces, little or no wood, tin, lead, iron,^silk, wuol, any stulT almost, or 
metal; and yet Ilunguiy, Transylvania, that brag of their mines, fertile Eng- 
land cannot compare with them. I dare boldly say, that neither France, 
Tarentum, Apulia, Lombardy, or any part of Italy, Valentia in Spain, or that 
pleasant Andalusia, with their excellent fruits, wine and oil, two harvests, no 
not any part of Europe is so flourishing, so rich, so populous, so full of good 
shifft, of well-built cilies, so abounding with all things necessary ibr the use of 
man. 'Tis our Indies, au epitome of China, and all by reason of their indus- 
try, good polic}^, and commerce, industry is a loadstone to draw all good 
things; that alone makes countries flourish, cities populous, bmd will enforce 
by reason of much manure, which necessarily follows, a barren soil to be 
fertile and good, as sheep, saith *‘Dion, mend a bad pasture. ^ 

Tell me, politicians, why is that fruitful I’alestina, noble Greece, Egypt, 
Asia Minor, so much decayed, and (mere carcases now) fallen from that they 
were? The ground is the same, but the goverun^ent is altered, the people ai*e 
grown slothful, idle, their good husbandry, policy, and industry.is decayed. 
Non fatigata arU efaia humus^ as 'Golumella well informs Sylvinus, sed nostrA 
fit inertidj May a man believe that which Aristotle in his politics, Pau- 
sanias, Stephaau^ Sophianus, Gerbelius relate of old Greece? 1 find hcreto- 


< Ang1iie,exceptoLondlno, nnlla est clrttos laemonbtlls, licet es natio reran omnlara eopit abnndot. 

. «Goimoe. Lib. 3. cop. 119. Vlilanim non est namcrus, nullus locus otiosos aut IncuUus. ^Gliytrcua 
erat edit. FraAcof. i£^3. s Magnus Geoff. ^ Ortellus 6 Vasco et Fct. de Medina. ‘ Aa 

linndred fiunlllcs In each. i Popnll multltudo dlllgente eultari ficcondat solum. Boter. 1.8 o. 8. 

k Orat. 35. Terra ubi oves stabnlantur optima agrlcolls ob stercus. i ne re rust. 1. 2. cap. i. The soil 
la not Bred or eahausted, but has become baircn tlirouffh our sloth • 
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fore 70 cities in Epinis overtlirown by Paulii| -^milius, a goodly province in 
times past, "now left desolate of good towns and almost inhabitants. 62 cities 
in Macedonia in Strabo's time. 1 find 30 in Laconia, but now scarce so many 
villages, saith Gerbelius. If any man from Mount Taygetus should view the 
country round about, and see iot ddidaa^ tot urbes per P^yponnesum duperecLB, 
so many delicate and brave built cities with such cost and exquisite cunning, 
so neatly set out in Peloponnesus, "ho should perceive them now ruinous and 
overthrown, burnt, waste, desolate, and laid level with the ground. Incredihlle 
diet% dec. And as he laments, QuAa talia fando Temperet a Jmhrymis ? Quis 
tarn durm aut feireics? (so ho jirosecutea it.)* Who is he that can sufficiently 
.condole and commiserate these ruins? Where are those 400() cities of Egypt, 
those 100 cities in Crete? Are they now come*to two? AVhat saith Pliny 
and .Gillian of old ItSy? There were in former ages IICG cities: Blondus 
and Machiavcl, both grant them now nothing near so populous, and full of 
good towiA os in the time of Augustus (for now Leander AlUertus can fias? 
but 300 at most), and if we may give credit to °Livy, not then so strong 
and puissant as of old: “ They mustered 70 Legions in former times, which 
novf the known world will scarce yield. Alexander built 70 cities in a short 
s])ace for his part, our Sultans and Turks demolish twice as many, and leave 
all (Jpsolatc. Many will not believe but that our island of Great Britaiu is now 
more populous than ever it was; yet let them read»Bcde, Leland and others, 
they shall find it most floiirislied in the Saxton Heptarchy, and in the Conque- 
ror s time was far better inhabited than at this present. See that Domesday 
Book, and show me those thousands of parishes, whith arc now decayed, cities 
ruined, villages depopulated, Sec, The lesser the territory is, commonly, the 
richer it is. Parvus sed bene cultus wjer. As those Athenian, Laccdcemoiuaii, 
Arcadian, Aelian, Syciouiaii, Messeniai^ <fec., commonwealths of Greece make 
jqnjjle jiroof, as those imperial cities and free states of Germany may witness, 
Cantons of Switzers, Rheti, Grisous, Walloons, Ttirritorics of Tuscany, 
Lulv« and Senes of old, Piedmont, Mantflia, Ycuice in Italy, R igiisa, Sec. 

That prince therefore, as ** Boterus adviseth, that will have a rich country, 
Muicl fair cities, let liirn get good tnides, ])rivileges, jiaiiifiil inhabitants, arti- 
ficers, and sufier no rude matter un wrought, as tin, iron, wool, load, «kc., to be 
traiispui’tcd out of liis country, — '*a thing in part seriously attempted amongst 
us, buti not effected. And because industry of men, and multitude of trade so 
n)i^ch avails to the ornament and enriching of a kingdom; ihose ancient 
silhms would admit ao man into their city tliat had not some trade. Selym 
the first Turki.di emperor procured a- thoujand good artificers to be brought 
from Taurus to Constantinople. The Polanders indented with Henry Duke of 
Anjou, tlioir new chosen king, to bring with him an hundred families of arti- 
fieex's in4o Poland. James the First, in Scotland (us • Buchanan writes), sent 
for the best artificers he could get in Europe, and gave them great rewards to 
teach his subjects their several trades. Edward the Thii'd, our most renowned 
king, to his eternal memory, brought clothing first into this island, transport- 
ing some families of artificer* from Gaunt hither. How many goodly cities 
coukl I reckon up, that thrive wholly by tr^de, where thoiisauda of inhabitants 
live singular well by their fingers' ends ! As Florence in Italy by making cloth 
of gold ; great Milan by silk, and all curious worlds ; Arras in Artois by those 
fair hangings ; many cities in Spain, many in France, Germany, have none 

Uodle nrtlbns (},csolatiir, et inagna ox parte Ineollo desttialtar. Gerbollus dcsc. Grxclse, lib. S. aVldebtt 
OAii fere oniaos aut evorsiu^ aut solo nquatju, aut In rudera foedissimo dijcctaa. Uerbcllua. 

* Not even tbo hardest of our foes eould hear, 
siNor stem Ulysses tell without a tear. * 

• Lib. 7. Septuaglnta ollm leglones seriptss dleuntnr; quaa Tires hodie, &c. »Pollt. 1. 8. e. 8. s For 

of cloths, and dresnlnfr, ^c. * Valer. 1. 2. c. I. *UJn. Scot. Lib. 10. Maffiiis proposlos 

pranills, lit Scot! ab ils edoccrciUnr. 
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other maintenance, especially those within the land. ‘Mecca in Arabia 
Petreea, stands in a most unfnYitfiil country, that wants water, amongst the 
rocks (as Vertomanns describes it), and yet it Ls a most elegant and pleasant 
city, by reason of ilic tiTiffic of the east and west. Orimis in Persia is a most 
famous mart-town, hath nought else but the o})portunity of the haven to make 
it flourish. Corinth, a noble city (Lumen Grecciaj, Tiilly calls it) the Eye of 
Greece, by reason of Cenchreas and Lecheus those excellent ports, drew all 
that traffic of the Ionian and iEgean seas to it; and yet the country about it 
was curva et suf^erciUosa, os “Strabo terms it, ruggcvl and hai*sli. We may 
say the same of Athens, Aptiuni, Thebes, Sparta, aiul most of those towns in 
Greece. Nuremberg in Germany is sited in a most barren soil, yet a noble 
imperial city, by the sole industry of artificers, and cunning trades, they Jraw 
the riches of most countries to them, so expert in inanufii^turcs, tJiat as Sallust 
long since gave out of the like, Sedem animee hi exh^einis diyULs Juibent^ their 
soul, or inttUectua agena^ wrsm jilaced in their fingers’* end ; and so we may say 
of Basil, Spire, Cambray, Frankfort, <tc. It is almost incredible to speak 
what some write of Mexico and the cities adjoining to it, no place in the worU 
at their first discovery more populous, “Mat. Bicciiis, the Jesuit, ami sa’ne 
others, relate of the industry of the Chinese most populous countribs, not a 
beggar or an idle })erson to be seen, and bow by that means they pn)sj)erarid 
flourish. We have the same means, able bodies, jdiant wits, matter of^'all 
sorts, wool, flax, iron, tin, lead, wood, <fec., many excellent subjects to work 
upon, only industry is wanting. We send our be.st commodities beyond the 
seas, which they make gofd use of to their necessities, set themselves a work 
about, and severally improve, sending the same to us back at dear rates, or 
else make toys and baubles of the tails of them, wdiioh tiny sell to us again, 
at as great a reckoning as the whole. In most of our cities, somcj few excepted, 
like ^Spanish loiterers, we live wholly*oytiii] ding-inns and ale-houses. Malt- 
ing are their best jdoiiglia, tlioir greatest traffic to sell ale. “JMeteraii and , 
some others object to us, that we ai;p no whit so industrious Jis the Hol- 
landers : Manual trades (saith he) which aib more curious or troubleso\iK‘, 
are wholly exercised by strangers; they dwell in a sea full of fish, but tin y 
are so idle, they will not catch so much as shall serve their own turns, but 
buy it of their neighbours.” Tush *Mare liberum^ tlicy li.'Ji umlor our noses, 
and sell it to us when they have done, at their own prices. 

. “ Pttdct hipc opprobrlft nobis 

• * Kt did potuisse, ct non puuusso refelU.” 

I am ashamed to hear this obJecteJ by strangns, and know not how to 
answer it. • 

Amongst our towns, there is only ** London that bears the face of a city, 

“ Dpit&m BritannuEf a famous empo^'ium, second to none beyond seas, a noble 
mart; but sola creacit, decrescentit^ aliia; and yet in iny slender jiuTgment, 
defective in many things. 'J’hc rest (**8ome few excepted) aro in mean estate, 
ruinous most part, poor, and full of beggars, by reason of their decayed trades, 
neglected or bad policy, idleness of their inhabitants, riot, which hud rather 
beg or loiter, and be ready to starve, than work.* 

1 cannot deny but that something may be said in defence of our cities, “that 
they are not so lair built, (for the sole maguificence of this kingdom, couoern- 


(Monst. cofliTi. 1 . 5 . c. 74 . Afsto omnium rerum InfoecundlsBlmo, aquil indii^ente, inter laxeta, urbs 
tanien elcgantiKiilma, ob OrientiH iiegotiutioiieb et OccidviUle. u Geoffr : ob wmerum sltum. 

>Llb. Edit, i Mlc. Tregont. Belg. A. ItUG. expedlt. in Slnas. y Ubi nobilcs prubi luco habent 

artein allquam profltei'i. Cleonard. ep. 1 . 1 . • Lib. 13 . Belg. Hist, non tarn laborloBlut ivd ut 

Illspanl otlatom vltum ut plurlmum otlosam agentos; artea manuarliequaipluriinuin habent In ae luburia 
0t difllcultatia,%iajorenui; requlrunt iuduatrlam, a peregrinis et exterls cxercuniur ; habitant In piacoaissimo 
Jiuu*!, interea tantum non piacantur quantum luaulte aulTocerlt, aed k vlclnla einore coguntur. • Urotil 
Liber. Urba animia numeroque potena, et robore gcntls. Scallger. « Camden. ^ York, BriNtuu: 
Kenrifib Worcea*.er, Ac. • If. Gainalbrd'a Argmneut . B( caes? gentlemen dwell with na in the cooutr/* 
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iiig buildings, hath been of old in those Norman castles and religious houses,) 
so rich, thick sited, populous, as in some othAr countries; besides the reasons 
Cardan gives, SuhtiL Lib. 1 1 . we want wine and oil, their two harvests, we 
dwell in a colder air, and for that cause must a little more liberally 'feed of 
'fleshy as all northern countries do: our provisions will not therefore extend to 
the maintenance of so many ; yet notwithstanding wo have matter of all sorts, 
an o])en sea for traffic, as well as the rest, goodly havens. And how can we 
excuse our negligence, our riot, drunkenness, 4kc., and such enormities that 
follow it? We have excellent laws enacted, you will sa}^ severe statutes, 
houses of correction, <kc., to small purpose it seems; it is not houses will 
sen#3, but citicjs of correction ; * our trades generally ought to be reformed, 
wants supplied. In other countries they have the same grievances, I confess, 
hut that doth not eJKuse us, ** w'ants, defects, enormities, idle drones, tumults, 
discords, contention, law-suits, many laws made against them to repress those 
innumerable Ijmwls and law-suits, excess in appoi'el, diet, decay of tillagiP, 
dcipopulations,* esj)ecially against rogues, beggars, Egyptian*vagabond8 
termed at least) whi(di liavo ‘swarmed all over (jrerniauy, France, Italy, Poland, 
as you ijfiy read in ‘‘Munster, Cranziiis, and Avenlinus; as those Tartars and 
Arabians at this day do in the eastern countries: yet such has been the 
iniquity of all ages, as it seems to small purjmse. Nemo i/i mstrd civUate 
me%liciis estOfi siiith l*lato : he will have tliem purged from a * commonwealth, 
“as a bad humour from the body,” that arc like so many ulcers and boils, 
and must be cured before the melancholy body can be eased. 

What Carolus STtigrnis, the Chinese, the Spauiaixls, the Duke of Saxony, 
and many other states have decreed in this case, read -dr/iweiw, cap, 19; 
Rotennf, libro S^caj). 2; Osoriiis deRcbm gesL Ernan, lib. 11, When a countiy 
is overstocked with people, as a pasture is oft overlaid with cattle, they had 
wont in former times to disburden themselves, by sending out colonics, or by 
•wars, as those old Homans ; or by employing them at home about some public 
buijdings, as bridges, imd- ways, for which those Romans were famous in this 
island ; as AugiK-stus Cicsar did ft Rome, the Spaniards in their Indian mines, 
jw at Potosi ill Pcni, where some 30,000 men are still at work, COOO furnaces 
ever boiling, “ aqiieduets, bridges, havens, tftose ntapend works of Trajan, 
Claudius, at "OstMim, Dioclesiani Therma, Fucinus Lacus, that Pii'ieam in 
A the js, made by Theuiistoelcs, amphitlieatrums of curious marble, as at Verona, 
CivitLis Philippi, and Heraclea in Thrace, those A})piau and Flam iuLan ways, 
prodigious works all may witness ; and rather than the^ should be ** idle, as 
those Egyptian Pharaolis, Maris, and Sesostris did, to task their subjects to 
build unnecessary pyramids, obelisks, labyrinths, channels, lakes, gigantic 
works all, to divert them from rebellion, riot, drunkenness, ^Qtio scilicet 
alantur^ el ne vaga}ido laborare desuescant. 

Another eye sore is that want of conduct and navigable rivers, a great 
blemish as "Boterus, ‘ilippolitus a Gollibus, and other puliciciaus hold, if it be 

Villases our cities arc less, Is nothlnig tatU6 purpose; put tltrec hundred or four hundred villages In a shire, 
ami every villaj'e yield a f^cntlcinuu, wnat i:» tour Imiuli'cd r4iniliu<i to incrouse uuc of our or to con. 
tend 'wiili theirH, which htund thicker? Ami whcrc:ii> ours usually ennsist of seven tlious.iml, theirs consist 
of forty thouHdud liihubitiints. Maxima pars vierds In cSi'mc eonsi.'ilit. Tolyd. Inh. 1. tRcfrx. 

iiuie iiionopulii liceniiiiin, paucfoivs ahiutur otio, redmlcKivtur ugneulatlo, lunitk-iuin lii»taaretur, ut sit 
hoiiustuiM iicitutium quo se uxeroeat otiusa ilia turha. Nlzii Ids mahs luedentur, cxercc.t justitiam. 

31i>r. L'top. Lib. I. >• Mancipiis locuplcs c^ct «ris Cappudocum rex. lior. * Ket^is dignitatis non est 
excrcere Imperiuin in mendicus sed In opuleiitos. Nun est regni decus, si:d careens esse custos. Idem. 

> Culluvies liuiuiiium mirabllca exrocti solo, iininuudl vestes vlau, fuitl imprimis acres, &e. ^Cos- 
inou:. hb :J. cap. 0 . t no one In our city be a beggar." • Seiieea. llaud niiiiua turpla prlnclpi 
rnulta siipullc.u, quam medico inuUti fiineio. *'• Ac piiuitam ct bllein a curpore (1 1 do lugg.) oinnes vnlt 
extermiu jTi. “ bee Lipslus Admiranda. • Da quo .^uct. in Clamlio, et iMiuius, c. 3d p Ut egestati 
biiiiul ot iguavio) oecurvatur, opilicia coiullscontur, tenues suble\entur HoUiii. 1 G. c. 2. uniu. G, 7. 
1 Ainosis rex Ic jeni*proiuulgavit, ut oinuus siibditi quutaniiis rutiouein reddereut^nde viverenb 

» lluscoldus diseursu pohe. cap. 2. “whereby they are supported, and do not become vagrants by being lus.i 
^(vustonied to labour." 'Lib. 1 dc increni. Urb. cap. d. * Cup. 5. do Increm. orb quas llumeu, locus 
aut mate ullult. 
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ifbglected in a commonwealth. Admirable cost and charge is bestowed in the 
Low-countries on this behalf, la the duchy of Milan, territory of Padua, in 
* France, Italy, China, and so likewise about corrlvations of water to moisten 
and refresh barren grounds, to drain fens, bogs, and moors. Massinissa made 
many inward parts of Barbary and Numidia in Africa, before his time incult 
and horrid, fruitful and bartable by this means. Great industry is generally 
used all over the eastern countries in this kind, especially in Egypt, about 
Babylon and Damascus, as Yertomannus and 'Gotardus Arthus relate; about 
Barcelona, Sego>»a, Murcia, and many other places of Spain, Milan in Italy ; 
by reiison of which their soil is much impoverished, and infinite commodities 
arise to the inhabitants. 

The Turks of late attempted to cut that Isthmus betwixt Africa and Asia, 
which ^ Sesostris and Darius, and some Pharaohs of ^Egypt liad formerly 
undertaken, but with ill success, as * Diodorus Siculus records, and Pliny, for 

S 'lat Red-sea being three • cubits higher than Egypt, would have drowned all 
lb country, ctepto destUeraiUy they left off; yet .xs the same **Diodorns writes, 
Ptolemy renewed the work many years after, and absolved it in a more oppo^*- 
tune place. 

That Isthmus of Corinth was likewise undortal:on to be made navigible by 
Demetrius, by Julius Caesar, Nero, Domitian, Hcrodes AiUciis, to make a 
speedy ® passage, and less dangerous, from the Ionian and .^gean se.'is;‘^iit 
because it could not be so Veil affected, the Peloponnesians built a wall like our 
Piets’ wall about Schaeniite, where Neptune’s torn ])le stood, and in the shortest 
cut over the Isthmus, of w^iich Diodorus, lib. 1 1. Herodotus, lib. 8. Vran. Our 
latter writers call it Hexamilium, which Amurath the Turk demolished, the 
Venetians, anno 1453, repaired in 15 days with 30,000 men. Sonu*, saith 
Acosta, would have a passage cut from Panama to Noinbre cle Dios in 
America; but Thuanus and Serres tlfb Frencli historians sfteak of a fainoiis 
aqueduct in France, intended in Henry the Fourth’s time, iVoin the Loire t6 
the Scin^ and from Rhodanus to the Jjoire. The like to which was formerly 
assayed by Domitian the emperor, ‘‘from ift’ar to Moselle, which Cornelius 
Tacitus speaks of in the 13th of his jinals, after by Cliarles the Great and 
others. Much cost hath in former times been bestowed in eitlier new making 
or mending channels of rivers, and their passages, (as Aurdianus did by Tiber 
to make it navigable to Rome, to convey corn from Egypt to the city, vadnm 
alvei tunieniia effodU saith Vopisciis, et Tiberie cxtnixit, he cut* fords, 
made banks, &c.) ddbayed havens, which Claudius the emperor, with iuliuite 
pains and cWgos, attempted at 0.stia, as I have said, the Venetians at this 
day to preserve their city; many excellent means to enrich their territories, 
havt been fostered, invented in mo.st provinces of Europe, as planting some 
Indian plants amongst us, silk-worms, "the very mulberry leaves in the phiins 
of Graniida yield 30,000 crowns per annum to tlio king of Spaiii’l coffers, 
besides those many trades and artilicers that are busied about them in the 
kingdom of Granada, Murcia, and all over Spain. In France a great benefit 
is i msed by salt, whether these things might not be as happily attempted 

with us, and with like success, it may be controverted, silk-worms (I mean), 
vines, fir trees, ikc. Cmdan exhorts Edward the Sixth to plant olives, and is 


«TncrcdlbUem eommodlUtcni, vocturi mercium tros fluvll navlj^ablles, &c. Uotcros de GalHIt. ■ Ilcrcw 
dotus. 7 Ind. Orient, cap. 2. Uotarn in medio fluinine cuniitituun^ cui cx pdllbus aniinallum eotiauioe 
iitercB apjiendunt, hi dum rota morctiir, oquam per canales, Ulc. • Cuntum pedee lata fossa, 3U. alta. 

» Contrary to that of Archlmodeii, who holds the superficies of all waters even. Lib. 1. cap. 3. 

cDion. Pausanliu, ot Nlc. ticrbelliis. Munster. Cosm. Lib. 4. cap. 36. Ut brovlor foretnavluratlo ct minus 
» periculos^ ^4 Charles the Great wont about to make a channol from the to the Donaiie. BU. Pir. 
ximerus desenpt. Ger. the ruins are yet seen about Wcsseubiirg from Itednicb to Altlmul. Ut navlu^abllia 
et Sopteutrlonis littora aerent. • Moginus Ucogr. Simloros de rep. Uelvet. 

UV. 1. uescrlolt. - • w ^ 
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fully persuaded they would prosper in this island. With us, navigable riveni 
«aro most i)art neglected; our streams are not great, I confess, by reason of the 
narrowness of the island, yet they run smoothly and even, not headlong, swifi;, 
or amqngst rocks and shelves, as foaming Bhodanus and Loire in France^ 
Tigris in 3Iesopotaraia, violent Durius in Spain, with cataracts and whirl- 
fiools, as the Bhiiic, and Danubius, about Shaffausen, Lausenburgh, Linz, and 
Cremmes, to endanger navigators; or broad shallow, as Neckar in the Pala- 
' tinate, Tibris in Italy; but calm and fair as Arar in Franco, Hebrus in Mace- 
donia, Eurotas in Laconia, they gently glide along, and Aight as well be 
repaired many of them (I mean Wye, Trent, Ouse, Thamisis at Oxford, the 
defect of which we feel in the mean time) as the Biver of Lee from Ware to 
London. B. Atwater of old, or as some will IlAiry I., 'made a cliannel from 
Trent to Lincoln, nA^igablo ; which now, saith Mr. Camden, is decayed, and 
much mention is made of anchors, and such like monuments found about old 

Verulautiiim, good ships have formerly come to Exeter, and mg.ny such plac^L^ 
whoso channels, havens, ports, are now barred and rejected. We contemn this 
benefit of carriage by waters, and are therefore compelled in the inner parts of 
tlifi islc^d, because portage is so deal*, to eat up our commodities ourselvesi, 
and live like so many boars in a sty, for want of vent and utterance. 

Wo liave many excellent havens, royal havens, Falmouth, Portsmouth, Mil- 
foru, itc. equivalent if not to be preferred to that Lidian Havanna, old Brun- 
dusiuui in Italy, Aulis in Greece, Ambracia in Acarnia, Suda in Crete, which 
have few shij)3 in them, little or no traffic or trade, which have scarce a village 
on them, able to bear great cities, sed vlderint politki, I could here justly tax 
jnany other neglects, abuses, errors, defects among us, and in other countries, 
d9[)opulations, riot, drunkenness, &a and many such, queo nunc in aurem 
'cusurrare non Ubet, But 1 must take fieed, ne quid gravius dica7)i, that I do 
pot overshoot myself, Sus Jf inervam, 1 am forth of my element, as you perad- 
• venture suppose; and sometimes ventas odiutn parit, as he said, verjuice and 
oatmeal is good for a parrot.’* ^For as Lucian said of an historian, I say of a 
politician, lie that will freely speak and write, must be for ever no subject, 
under no j)rinco or law, but lay out the mutter truly as it is, not caring what 
any cun, will, like or dislike. 

. We. have good ^aws, I deny not, to rectify such enormities, and so in all 
otliermountries^ but it seems not always to good purpose. We had need of 
some general visitor in our age, that should reform w]iat is amiss; a just 
army of Kosie-crosse men, for they will amend all matters (they say), reli^on, 
policy, nianneis, with arts, sciences, &c. Another Attila, Tamerlane, Hercules, 
to strive with Achelous, Augccc siabidumpurgare, to subdue tyrants, as ®he 
did Diomedes and Eusiris: to expel thieves, as lie did Cacus and Lacinius; 
to viiuUcato poor captives, as ho did Hesione: to pass the torrid zone, the 
ilcserts of Lybia, and purge the world of monstcre and Centaurs: or another 
Theban Grates to reform our manners, to comjmse quarrels and controversies, 
as in his time he did, and was therefore adored for a god in Athens. As 
Hercules ** purged the worlA of monsters, and subdued them, so did he fight 
against envy, lust, auger, avarice, &c. and all those feral vices and monsters of 
the mincL” It were to bo wished we had some such visitor, or if wishing 
would serve, one had such a ring or rings, os Timolaus desired in 'Lucian, by 
virtue of which he should be as strong os 10,000 men, or an army of giants, 
go- invisible, open gates and castle doovs, have what treasure he would, traus- 
• 

f Camden in I.lncolnahire. Foa^edike. * Near S. Albany " which must not now 1m whispered in j 

th<x car." K Jwisius (ilrald. Kat. comes. ^ ApulciuSf lib. 4. Flor. Lar. fainillaris Inter nomines statie 

Buos cnltUB est, lltium oinnlura et jurgioram inter propinquoa arbiter et dlsccptator. Advorsus iracundiam, 
•invidiam, avaiitiatn, llhldincm, coteraq; animl liumanl vlUa c( mousua phUosophni iste Uei‘culeB IbU. 
Ifestce eaa mentibus eaeglt omnee, dee. < YoUe navtg. 
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fort himself ia an instant to what place he desired, alter affections, cure all 
manner of diseases, that he might range over the world, and reform all dis- 
tressed states and persons, its he would himself. He might reduce those 
wandering Tartars in order, that infest China on the one side, Muscovy, Poland, 
on the other ; a^d tame the vagabond Arabians that rob and spoil those eastern 
countries, that they should never use more caravans, or janizaries to conduct 
them. He might root out barbarism out of America, and fully discover Tejra 
Australia Incognita, find out the north-cast and north-west passages, drain 
those mighty Mspotlan fens, cut down those vast Hircinian woods, irrigate those 
bairen Arabian deserts, &C. cure us of our epidemical diseases, scorbutuin, 
plica, morbus Negpolitanus, dec. end all our idle controversies, cut off our tumul- 
tuous desires, inordinate lusj)s, root out atheism, impiety, heresy, schism' and 
superstition, which now so crucify the world, catechise gross ignorance, purge 
Italy of luxury and riot, Spain of superstition and jealousy, Germany of drunk- 
enness, all our northern country of gluttony and intemperance, castigate our 
hard-hearted parents, masters, tutors; lash disobedient children, negligent 
servants, correct these spendthrifts and prodigal sons, enforce idle persons/.o 
work, drive drunkards off the alehouse, repress thieves, visit corrupt and tyjpan- 
nizing magistrates, &c. But as L. Licinius taxed Timolaus, yoit may us. 
These are vain, absurd and ridiculous wishes not to be ho}>e.] : all must be as 
it is, ^Bocchalinus may cite commonwealths to come before Apollo, and ^ek 
to reform the world itself by commissioners, but there is no remedy, it may 
not be redressed, desinent homines turn demum stuUcscere quantlo esse desinent^ 
so long as they can wag Jheir beards, they will play the knaves and fouls. 

Because, therefore, it is a thing so difficult, impossible, and far beyond Her- 
cules’ labours to be performed; let them be rude, stupid, ignorant, incult, lapis 
super hpidem sedeat, and as the ^apologist will, resp. iussi, et graveolentia 
lahoret, mundus vitio, let them be bait)arou3 as they are, let them “tyrannize, 
cpicurize, oppress, luxuriate, consume themselves with factious, supcratitioni;„ 
lawsuits, wars and contentions, live in riot, poverty, want, misery; rebel, 
wallow as so many swine in their own dung, «dth Ulysses’ companions, sVhllos 
jvbeo esse libenter. I will yet, to satisfy and please inysclt’ make an Utopia 
of mine own, a new Atlantis, a poetical commonwealth of mine own, in which 
1 will freely domineer, build cities, make laws, statutes, a%,I list myself. And 

why may I not? * Fictoribus aJtque poells, disc. You know what liberty 

poets ever had, and besides, my predecessor Democritus was a politfoion, a 
reqprder of Abdeiu/a law maker iis some say ; and why may not I presume so 
much as he did? Howsoever I will adventure. For the site, if you will 
needs urge me to it, I am not fujly resolved, it may be in Terra Australi 
Incognita, there is room enough (for of my knowledge neither that hungry 
Spaniard,t nor Mercurius Britannicus, have yet discovered half of it) or else 
one of those floating islands in Mare del Zur, which like the Cyaniaif isles in 
the Euxine sea, alter their place, and are accessible only at set times, and to 
some few persons ; or one of the Fortunate isles, for who knows yet whore, or 
which they are? there is room enough in the inner parts of America, and 
northern coasts of Asia. But 1 will choose a site, whose latitude shall be 45 
degrees (I respect not minutes) in the midst of the temperate zone, or perhaps 
under the equator, that | paradise of the world, ubi semper virens laurus, dsc. 
where is a perpetual spring: the longitude for some reasons I will conccaL 
Yet “be it known to all men by those presents,” that if any honest gentle- 
man will send in so much money, as Cardan allows an astrologer for casting 
a nativity, he shall be a sharer, I will acquaint him with my project, ^r if any 


c 
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worthy man will stand for any temporal or spiritual office or dignity, (for A 
ho said of his archbishopric of Utopia, ’tis satmtus ainhitus, and not amiss to 
be sought after,) it shall be fi-eely given without all intercessions, bribes, 
letters, &c. his own worth shall be the best s]x>kesmaD ; and because we shall 
'admit of no deputies or advowsons, if ho be sufficiently qualified, and as able 
as willing to execute the place himself, ho sliall have present possession. It 
shall be divided into 12 or 13 provinces, and those by hills, rivers, road- ways, 
or some more eminent limits exactly bounded. Each province shall have a 
'metropolis, which shall be so placed as a centre almost in a circumference, and 
the rest at equal distances, some 12 Italian miles asunder, or thereabout, and 
in them shall bo sold all things necessary for the use of man; atatis horis ct 
diAuSf no market towns, markets or fairs, for tl\py do but beggar cities (no 
village shall stand abc^ve 6, 7, or 8 miles from a city) except those emporiums 
which are by the sea side, general staples, marts, as Antwerp, Venice, Bergen 
'of old, Lomlon, <kc. cities xflost part shall be situated upon navigable rivers or 
lakes, creeks, havens; and for their form, regular, round, square, dr long squarft, 
” Miith fair, broad, and straight "streets, houses uniform, built of brick and stone, 
like»Bruges, Brussels, Ithegium Lepidi, Bcmc in Switzerland, Milan, Mantua, 
Crema, CiXmbalu in Tartary, described by M Poliis, or that Venetian palnia. I 
will admit very few or no suburbs, and those of baser building, walls only to keep 
out l^ian and horse, except it be in some frontier towns, or by the sea side, and 
tliosc to be fortified "after tlic latest mauncr of forti^catioii, and situated upon 
convenient havens, or opportune places. In every so built city, I will have 
' convenient churches, and separate places to bury tb^ dead in, not in church* 
'ysLvCigSfekcUadella (in some, not all) to command it, pnsous for oifenders, oppor* 
time market places of all sorts, for corn, meat, cattle, fuel, fish, commodious 
courts of justice, public halls for all societies, bourses, meeting places, armouries, 
Pin which shall be kept engines for queifching of fire, artillery gardens, public 
j^lk.s, theatres; and spacious fields allotted for all gymnastic sports, and honest 
re(f‘eations, hospitals of all kinds, for clyldren, orphans, old folks, sick men, 
mad*meii, soldiers, pest houses, not built precario, or by gouty benefactors, 
who, when by fraud and rapine they have extorted all their lives, oppressed 
whole provinces, societies, <kc. give something to pious uses, build a satisfactory 
alms-house, school me bridge, ^c. at their last end or before perhaps, which is 
no otherwise than to steal a goose, and stick down a feather, rob a thousand 
to rcUA’o ten; and those hospitals so built and maintained, not by collectiuus, 
benevolences, donaries, for a set number, (as in ours,) jii9t so many and«no 
more at such a rate, but for all those who stand in need, be tliey more or less, 
and that ex pxibllcn cerario^ and so still maintained, ma nohis sulutn nati 
euniuit, <6c. I will have conduits of sweet and good water, aptly disposed in 
each town, common “granaries, as at Dresden in Misnia^ Stetein in Pomer- 
land, NA-emberg, &c. Colleges of mathematicians^ musicians, and actors, 
of old at Labeduni in Ionia, 'alchymists, physicians, artists, and philosophei's : 
that all arts and sciences may sooner be perfected and better learned ; and 
public historiographers, as amongst those ancient •Peraians, qui in cojwneti- 
tarios referdiomjt quae menioralu digna gei^cbantur, informed and appointed by 
the state to register all famous acts, ancLnot by each iiisiiffioiciit scribbler, 
partial or parasitical pedant, as in our times. I will proviile public schools of 
all kinds, singing, dancing, fencing, &c. especially of grammar and languages^ 
yiot to bo taught by those tedious precepts ordinarily used, but by use, example^ 

» VWe Potrltluni, \Va. 8. tit. 10. de Instit Relpub. « Sic ollm Hlppodamus Mlle-ius Arlat. poUt. cap. 

1 1 . et Vitruvlas 1. 1. c. ult. ^ « With walla of earth, &c. p De his 1* Un. eplst. 42. \ih. 2. et Taciu 

Annal. 13 . lib. «» Vide ITrlsonlum de regno Perse lib. 3. de his ct Vegctlura, lib. 2. cap. T, do Annono. 
' Nut to iTi.ikc gold, but for matters of physic. • Bi'esonlus Josephus, lib. 21. antlqult. J ud. cap. 6. 
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^nversation,^ aa travellers Jearn abroad, and nurses teach their children: os 
I will have all such places, sowill I ordain "public governors, fit officers to 
each place, treasurers, eediles, questors, ovcrseera of pupils, widows* goods, 
and all public houses, &c. and those once a year to make strict accounts of all 
receipts^ expenses, to avoid confusion, ei sic fwt tU non abswnant (as Fliny to 
Trajan,) quod pitdcat dicere. They shall be subordinate to those higher officers 
and governors of each cifcy, which shall not be poor tradesmen, and mean 
ai*tificers, but noblemen and gentlemen, which shall be tied to residence in 
those towns tlv?y dwell next, at such set times and seasons: for 1 see no 
reason (which "Hippolitus complains of) "that it should be more dishonour- 
able for noblemen to govern the city than the country, or unseemly to, dwell 
there now, than of old.” ll will have no bogs, fens, marshes, vast woods, 
deserts, heaths, commons, but all inclosed; (yet not cfcpopulated, and there- 
fore take heed you mistake me not) for that which is common, and every 
man’s, is no man’s; the richest countries are stilT inclosed, aa Bssex, Kent, 
^ith us, &c. Sfpain, Italy ; and where inclosures are least in quantity, they are 
best "husbanded, as about Florence in Italy, Damascus in Syria, <fec. wlfich 
are liker gardens than fields. I will not have a barren acre in aU my ten’i- 
tories, not so much as the tops of mountains ; where nature fails, it shall be 
supplied by art : "lakes and rivers shall not be left desolate. All common 
highways, bridges, banks, corrivations of waters, aqueducts, channels, ^fiiblio* 
works, building, &c. out*of a ‘’common stock, curiously mainiainod and kept 
ill repair ; no depopulations, eugrossings, alterations of wood, arable, but by the 
consent of some superv^^sors that shall be appointed for that purpose, to see 
what reformation ought to be had in all places, wliat is amiss, how to help it^ 
et quid quoeque ferat retjio, et quid quoeque reciisetf what ground is aptest for 
wood, what for corn, what for cattle, gardens, orchards, fishponds, (fee. with a 
charitable division in every village, (fiot one domineering house greedily to 
swallow up Jill, which' is too coiiimun with us) what for lords, ®what fot 
tenants; and because tliey shall be,better encouraged to improve such ]ands 
they hold, manure, plant trees, drain, fence, Stc., they shall have long leases, a 
known rent, and known fine to free them from those intolerable exactions of 
tyrannizing landlords. These supervisors shall likewise appoint what quantity 
of laud in each manor is fit for the lord’s demesnes, *‘%hat for holding of 
tenants, how it ought to be hnshuudod, ut^inr/quetisequiSj Minyco gem^oqnitcL 
remisj how to be manured, tilled, rectified, *hiG segeles veniimt, illic faslidua 
uv$B, arborei fostus dUbi, alque injussa virescunt Gramina, and wliat proportion 
is tit for all callings, because private professors are many times idiots, ill 
husbands, oppressors, covetous, and know not how to improve their own, or 
else wholly resj^ect their own, and not public good. 

Utopian parity is a kind of government, to be wislioJ for, ^rayicr than 
efiTceted, Eeapub. Ch'istianopolitana^ Campanella’s city of the Sun, and that 
new Atlantis, witty fictions, but mere chimeras and Plato’s community in many 


* So Lod. Vives iMnks “beRt, CommlRCos, and others. " Plato 3. de Icp;?. i^Milcs crcarl mlt, qul fora, fontei^ 
TiiiH, portna, plateos, ct id iTitnus alia procurunc. Vide Inaucum J^iit.iuuni de civ. Amstel. luec omnia, Ac. 
Oorurduni ct alios. * Do Increm. orb. cap. 1.3. Tn^^enud fatoor me non intolll^'oro cur l'.;nobiliua sit urbea 
heno monltas colere nnne quUm olim, ant casiO riptticse proiesse qu^m urbi. Idem Ubertus I'ollot., do Neapoll. 
r Nc tantillum quidom soli iucultuni relinquit ur, ut vei’um sit nepoliicom quldcin agri in his region I btusterUem 
aut InfcBcnndam reperiri. Marcus Uciningius Augniitanus do regno Ctiino), 1. 1. c. « M. Carew, In lila 
survey of Cornwall, saitli tliat before that country was imdosed, the husbandmen dranic water, did eat littlo 
or no bread, fol. GO. lib. 1. their apparel was coarse, they went bure-lcggoU, tlieir dwelling was correspond* 
ent; but since inebsure, they live decently, and hftvo money to spend (fol. 21); when their Adds wero 
common, their wool was coarse, ComisU hair; but since inclosure, it in almo.st as goud as CotswoL and 
their soil imich mended. Tusser, cap. 62. of his husbandry, Is of his opinion, one acre Inclosed, Is worth 
throe common. The country Inclosed 1 praise; the other dcllghteth not me, for nothing of WlMth It doth 
raise, &c. • Incredlbllls navlglomm copla, nlhllo pauclores In aquli^ qusmi in continent! cominorantur. 

M. lUcceuseip^lt. in Slnos, 1. 1. o. 8, *» To this purpose, Ailst. polite 2. c. G. allows a third pnrt of 

their revenues, Hlppodumus half. « Ita lex Agrarla oUm Koxnoe. u n ic secetos, lIllc venlunt fwliciua 
iivflB, Aihorel foetus alibi, otq ; injussa virescunt (iramUia. Vlrg. 1. Georg. « liuconas. 1. ti. • Vira. 
tJoh. Vuleut. Andreas, Lord Verulam. ^ 
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things is impious, absurd and ridiculous, it takes away all 8])lendour and mag^ 
nificence. I will have several orders, degrees ofmobility, and those hereditary, 
not rejecting younger brothers in the mean time, for they shall be sufficiently 
provided for by jieiisions, or so qualified, brought up in some honest calling, 
'.they shall bo able to live of themselves. 1 will have sucli a pi'oportioTi of 
ground belonging to every barony, he that buys the land shall buy the 
barony, he that by riot consumes his patrimony, and ancient demesnes, shidl 
forfeit his honours.' As some dignities shall be hereditaiy, so some again by 
election, or by gift (besides free offices, pensions, annuities,) UJko our bishop- 
ric^ prebends, the 13asso*8 palaces in Turkey, the ** procurator’s houses and 
.offices^ ill Venice, which, like the golden apple, shall be given to the worthiest, 
and best deserving both in war and peace, as a rc\^vd of their worth and good 
service, os so many g<^ls for all to aim at, (Jionos edit artes) and oncourage- 
tuents to others. For 1 hate these severe, unnatural, harsh, German, French, 
find Venetian decrees, wliidh exclude plebeians from honour.^, be they never so 
wise, rich, virtuous, valiant, and well qualified, they mu.-»t not bo patrician^ 
hub keep their own r.ink, this is n/Uuroi bdlum infcrrcy odious to God and men, 
I ablfor it. My form of guverninciit shall be inonarchicaL 

> ** imnquam Ubprtus gratiur extat, 

Quum sub i:cgu pio," &c. 

•Fewtaws, but those severely kept, jdaiuly put down, and in the mother tongue, 
that every man may uiidci^taiid. Every city shall liave a peculiar trade or 
privilege, by which it shall bo chiefly iiiaintaiiied : bind parents shall teach thtir 
children one of three at least, bi'ing up and iustriuit them in the mysteries 
of their own trade. In each town these several tradesmen shall bo so aptly 
disjiosed,- as .they shall free the rest from danger or ofTonce: fire-trades, as 
smiths, forge-inc‘n, brewers, bakers, metal-men, shall dwell apart by them- 
selves: -dyers, tanners, felniung4»i*s, and sllcli as luse water in couveiiieiit i>laces 
kjT tliemselvos; noisome or fulsome for bad smells, as butehere’ slanghtcr- 
houses, chandlers, curriers, in remote idfjccs, ami some hack lanes. Fniter- 
iiitics and companies, I approve cC as uierohants* bour^es, colleges of druggi=?ts, 
physicians, •musicians, <S:c., hut all trades to bo rated in the sale of wares, as 
our clerks of the market do bakers and brewers ; corn itself, what scarcity 
soever shall come, uat to exceed such a price. Of such wares as are trans- 
ported or bi\)Ught in, '‘if they bo ueceh.*iiy, commoJiouj^ ami such as nearly 
concenf man’s life, os corn, wood, coal, &o., and such provision we cannot 
want, I will have little or no custom paid, no taxes; hut f5r such things as are 
for pleasure, delight, or ornament, as wine, s]>ice, tobacco, silk, velvet, cloth of 
gold, lace, jewels, (ko., a greater impost. 1 will have certain ships sent out for 
new discoveries every year, 'and some discreet men appointed to travel into all 
neighbouring kingdoms by land, which* shall observe what artificial iuveatious 
and gooA laws are in other countries, customs, altemtions, or aught else, 
concerning war or peace, which may tend to the common good. Ecclesiastical 
discipline, peiies Kpiscopos, subordinate as the other. No impropriations, no lay 
patrons of church livings, or one private man, but common societies, corj^ora- 
tious, &c., and those rcctora oi benefices to be chosen out of the Univei\sitiea, 
examined and apjjroved, as the liUsraii in Ohina. No parish to contain above 
a thousand auditors. If it were possible, I would have such pricdts as should 


■ So Ib It In tho klnj^dom of nnd Franco. •» See Cort.treniia and Osorlna do rebus gestls Emtu 
Duelh. * Cliiiidiun 1.7. Liberty never ts inoro P'atlf\ li..'* ib <n under a ptous Kin;;." i llurodotUB 
Eruto lib. C.^um ^UK.vptils Laccdeniunli in hoc cmi^ruaiit, quod eorum prjcconos, tlbicine8,coqai, et rcliqul 
ortlflces, In patemo urtldcio auecedant, ct coqnui k co luo friirnitur, et patemo opero peraevorat. Idem 
)liii*cii8 rolus de Quinzay. 14oni Oaoriua do Emanuelo rego Lit&itano. Itioelui do Sinia. • ^ Ulppol. k 
coUlbua do Increm. urb. c. 20. Plato idem 7. do Icgibua, quoo ad vitam neceasaria, et qulbns earere non 
poBsnniUB, nulhiin dopondl vectlgal, Ac. i Plato 12 de IcgLbus. 40 annoa natos vult, at ai quid memorabilo 
meront upud extoroa, hoc Ipsum In ronipub. roclplatur. 
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imitate Christ, charitable lawyers should love their neighbours as themselves 
temperate and modest physiGtans, politicians contemn the world, philosophers 
fdiould know themselves, noblemen live honestly, tradesmen leave lying and 
cozening, magistrates, corruption, but this is impossible, I must get such 
as I may. I will therefore have “of lawyers, judges, advocates, physicians, 
chirurgeon^ &a, a set number, "and every man, if it be possible, to plead his 
own cause, to tell that tale to the judge which he cloth to his advocate, as at 
Fez in Africa, Bantam, Aleppo, I^gusa, mam qiiieque causam dicere ienelwr. 
Those advocates, chirurgeons, and "physicians, which are allowed to be main- 
tained out of the ^common treasury, no fees to be given or taken upon pain of 
losing their places ; or if they do, very small fees, and when the ** cause fully 
ended. 'He that sues any .man shall put in a pledge, which if it be proved be 
hath wrongfully sued his adversary, rashly or maliciously, ho shall forfeit, and 
lose. Or else before any suit begin, the jdaintiff shall have his comphun,t 
approved by a set delegacy to that purpose; if it be of moment ho shall be 
Suffered as bfefore, to proceed, if otherwise, they shall determine it. All causes 
shall be pleaded mppresso noinhie, the parties* names concealed, if some circum- 
stances do not otherwise require. J udges and other officers slia\l be aptly 
disposed in each province, villages, cities, as common arbitrators to hear cause.?, 
and end all controversies, and tliose not single, but three at least on the bench 
at once, to determine or give sentence, and those again to sit by turns or lots, 
and not to continue still in the same office. No controversy to depend above a 
year, but without all delays and further appeals to be speedily dispatched, and 
finally concluded in thqj time allotted. These and all other inferior magis- 
trates to be chosen 'as the literati in China, or by those exact suffrages of the 
•Venetians, and such again not to be eligible, or capable of magistracies, 
honours, offices, except they be sufficiently "qualilicd for leiiniing, manners, and 
that by the strict approbation of reputed- examiners: "first scholars to take 
place, then soldiers ; for I am of Vigetius his opinion, a scholar deserves better 
than a soldier, because Unius Oitaiie mni quae fortiter Jiunt, quae verp pro 
utUUate Reipuh, ecrihuniur^ eetema: a sbldicrs work lasts for an age, a 
scholar’s for ever. If they ^misbehave themselves, they shall bo deposed, and 
accordingly punished, and whether their offices be annual “or otherwise, once a 
year they shall be called in question, and give an account’; for men are partial 
and passionate, merciless, covetous, corrupt, s\ibjecb to love, hate, fear,j favour, 
&c., omne suh regno graviore regnum : like Solon’s Areopagites, or those Roman 
Censors, some shairvisit others, and “be visited invicem themselves, ''they shall 
oversee that no prowling officer, under colour of authority, shall insult over his 
inferiors, as so many wild beasts, oppress, domineer, flea, grind, or trample on, 
bo partial or corrupt, but that there be cequabile jus, justice equally done, live 
as friends and brethren together; and which “Sesellius would have an^ so much 
desires in his kingdom of France, a diapason and sweet harmony of king^ 


■ Slmlenu In Helvetia. " Utoplenses cansidicos exclndunt, qul rau^as calllde et vafre tractent ct 

dlsputent. Inlqulasimum consent bominein ullis obllRarl Icgibus, aut nuineruslorcs sunt, quani ut perlcfct 
queant, aut obscuriores quani ut h quovls possint Intelligl. Volunt ut suam quinquo causiuit agat, cainq; 
referat Judici quam narrsturus fuerat patrono<f sic minus ciit amboKum, et vcrltas facilius elicictur. Mor. 
tltop. 1. 2. « Medici ex publicn vlctum sumunt. llotur. 1. 1. c. u. de jllgyptlU. p l>c liU luge Tatrlt. 

1 . 3. tit. H. dc rclp. Instlt. n Nihil k cllentlbus patroiil acclpluiir, prlu^iqiium lis flnltu cst. Hard. Argen. 
lib. 3. ' It is BO in most tee cities in Gormaiiy. ■ Mat. Uiccius expud. in Slnas, 1 . 1. e. 6. de examU 

natlone electionum coplose agit, &c. ‘Conlar. de repub. Vcuct. J. i. uUsor. 1. 11. do reb. gest. 
Eman. Qul in Uteris maximos progressus fecerint maxlinis honorllms ulljcinntur, seciiiidus honoris gradus 
mllitlbns assignatin; postreml ordlnls mechanicia, doctorum humlnum JuiJiciia In alriorcin locum qulsq; 
priefertur, et qni a plurimls approbatur, ompUoros in rep. dignitates cunicqultur. Qul in 2<oo examlna 
primas habet^ Insignl per totam vltam dlgnitato insignltnr, marchionl sinillis, aut duel apud nefi. « Cedant 
arma togs. r as In Berne, Lncenie, Friburge in Switzerland, a vicious liver is uncapable of any otHce; 
if A Senatoipfnstantly deposed. Simlerus. « Not above three years, Aitst. polit. .1. c. 8. » Nam 

quls Cttstodlet ipsos custodes ? ^ Cytreus In Grcbgcla. Qul non ex suUliiul dcspiciant Inferlorcs, nec ut 

hestlM conculcent slbi subdltos, auctorltatls nomiul coubsi, Ulc. • besuUlus de rep. Oalloruin, 
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princcSi nol>le9| and plebeians so matnally tied and Involved in love, as well as ^ 
laws and authority, as that they never disagree? insult or encroach one upon 
another.” If any man deserve well in his oiH^e ho shall bo rewarded. 

."qnlii enim vlrhttcm amplcctitur ipsim, 

ProBinla si tullaa ? 

He that invents anything for public good in any art or science, writes a treatise^ 
*or f)erforihs any noble exploit, at home or abroad, •shall be acconlingly 
enriched, ^honoured, and prefen'ed. I say with Hannibal in Ennius, Jlostem 
qui'ferlet erit mihi Cartlutyinienaisj let him be of what condition he will, in all 
offices, actions, he that deserves best shall have best. . 

Tiliauus in Philonius, out of a charitable mind no doubt, wished all his books 
were gold and silver, jewels and precious stones, fito redeem captives, set free 
prisoners, and relieve att poor distressed souls that wanted means; religiously 
done, I deny not, but to wbrit purpose? Su]»pose this were so well done, within 
a little aftei? though a inaiiliad Croesus* wealtli to bestow, there would be as^ 
many more. Wherefore I will suffir no ^beggars, rogues, vagabonds, or idle 
perSbns at all, that cannot give an account of their lives how they ‘‘maintain 
theinSelves^ If they be impotent, lame, bliinl, and single, they shall be suffi- 
ciently maintained in several hospitals, built lortliat jmrpose; if married and 
indrim past work, or by inevitable 1 o:jS, or some such like misfortune cast 
behinu, by distribution of ‘ com, home-rent free, auijual pend )ns or money, 
they sliall be rclievetl, and highly rewarded for tliolr good service they have 
formerly done; if able, they shall be enforced to work. ‘•‘‘For I see no reason 
(as ‘ he said) why an epicure or idle drone, a rich glutton, a usurer, should live 
lit case fuid do nothing, live in honour, in all manner uf pleasures, and oppress 
others, when as in the meantime a poor labourer, a smitb, a carpenter, an 
husbauduian that hath spent his time in continual labour, as an ass to curry 
burdens to do the comiuou wealth good, and without whopi wc cannot live, sh ill 
bb*left in Ids old ago to beg or starve, and lea l a miserable life worse than a 
jumci^t.” As '“all conditions .shall be tied 4o their tai>k, so none shall bo over- 
tired, but have their set times of* rocreati )ns ami liuli lay.s, iuduhjere gsnio, 
fea.sts and merry meetings, even to the meanest artiheer, or basest servant, 
once a week to sing or dance, (though not all at once) or do whatsoever he 
Bhall jdease; like " thifl Saccarum festum amongst the Persians, those iSaluriials 
in liom^ as well as his master. • If any be drunk, he shall drink no moi'e wine 
or strong drink in a twelvemonth after. A bankrupt shall be ^ Cniademiatua 
ill A mphitlteatroj publicly shamed, and ho that cannot pay his*debts, if by riot dr 
negligence, he have been impoverished, shall be for a twelvemonth im])i\sonod, 
if iu that spaeg his creditors be not satishedi '^he shall be hanged, lie 'that 


• ** For wild would cuU!\’ftto virtue Itself; If you were to take away the reward I” < SI quls effregium 
aut bullu aut pace pui lcccrit. .Scad. 1.1. « Ad re;;endAm rempub. soli literati adiiuctuntur, nt*c 

ad cam rem gratia magldti'uiuuiu aut regls indlgcot, oiiiiiia cxjiioruta ciiju.>»q; scicntiu et virtute pendent, 
liiccius lib. 1. cap. 5. fin dcfuncti locum cum Ju^ait aubrugarl, qiii inter majores virtute rcljquls 

pnei^eC; non fuit apud mortales ullum cxccliciuiua certaincn, aut cqjua Victoria uiagla eaaet expetenda, non 
eiiiin inter cclcrea cclerrlnio, non inter rubustiM rubustlssiiiio, &c. 1 * Nullum vxdcres vel in 

liac vol In vlcliiis regloiiibii!} pauperem, n JlIuin obccratum, &c. s Xullus ineiidicus uj>ud Sinaa^ 

neniiiii sano, quamvis ocuUa turbutua aic, iiicndicare pcnnittltur, omnes pro vinbixa luburure coguutur, 
ca'cl molia trusatillbua veraandia addicuiitur, soli hospUua ga^dent, qui od labm'cs sunt iucptL Usor. 1. 11. 
do reb. gest. Email, lleinlng. do rcg. Chin. 1. 1. c. a. Uotard. Arth. Orient, lad. deacr. ^ Alex, ab 

Alex. 3. c. 12. ‘ Sic ollm Itonnc Isaac. Ponton, do his optime. Amstul. 1. 2. c. 3. ^Idcm Arjtot. 

pol. 5. C.8. Vitiosum quum soli pauporura liburi cducantur ad labores, nobilium ct divltnm in voluptatlbos 
qfdcilciia. i Qiue haic ipjnstltia ut nobilia quisplam, aut tmnerator qui nibil agat, lautain ot aplendidam 

vitam aRHt, otic et deliclis, quum interim aurlgii, tuber, a^/icola, (luo rcspdb. car^ire non poteat, vltam adeo 
mlseram ducat, ut pejnr quam jumentorum ait cjus imnditlo t lulqua reap, quos dat paiiuitia, adnlatoribna, 
inanium voluptatuni artilicibus generoals et oliosia tanta mtmera juudigit, at contra agi’icolU, carbODarU% 
auriglB, fabrii^&o. uilili yroaplcil^ aud eurum abusa iabore llorentia letatis, fame penset et aernmnia, Mor. 
Utop. 1.2. *”10 Segovia nemo utiosus, nemo mendicua nisi per futatem aut morbum opua facera 

non potest: null! deeat uude vtctum qiiasrat, aat quo ao exerceat. Cvpr. Eciiovins Dalit. Ulapu. Nnllna 
GeneviD otiosus, no supteunis puer. Paulua lleuzner Itinar. » Aihenicus, 1. 12. o Simleros de 

rqpiih. llulvct. Spurtiun. oUra Itunne ale. a lie that provides not for hU fitmtly, to worn than 

a PauL * AlArcdi lex : utraq; inanua at lingua prsecidaiur, iilsL eoiu capita redaniarlt. 
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Oommits sacrilege shall lose his hands ; he that bears false witneM, or is of 
peijury convicted, shall have his tongne cut out, except ho redeem it with his 
hes^. Murder, • adultery, shall bo punished by death, * but not theft, except 
it be some more grievous oftcnce, or notorious offenders: otherwise they shall 
be condemned to the galleys, mines, be his slaves whom they have offended, 
during their lives. I hate all hereditary slaves, and that durdm Persarum 
legem as “ Brisonius calls it; or as *^AmmianuSt impendio formidaiaB et abo- 
minandaa leges, per quas oh mxam unius, omnis propiiiquitas pent, hard law 
that wife and children, friends and allies, should suffer for the fkther s offence. 

No man shall marry until he ^be 25, no woman till she be 20, *ni$i allter 
dispensatum faerU. If one • die, the other party shall not marry till six 
months after; and because , many fiimilies are compelled to live niggardly, 
exhaust and undone by great dowers, ** none shall boi given at all, or very 
little, and that by supervisors rated, they that are foul shall have a greater 
portion; if fair, none at all, or very little: ®how&*ocvcr not to exceed such a 
rSte as those Supervisors shall think lit. And when once they come to tlioso 
years, poverty shall hinder no man from marriage, or any other respect, ^ but 
all shall be rather enforced than hindered, "except they be Mismeiubcrcl, or 
grievously deformed, infirm, or visited with some enormous hereditary disease, 
in body or mind; in such cases upon a great pain, or mulct, ^uian or woman 
shall not marry, other order shall be taken for them to their contciitr If ■ 
people overabound, they Ishall ba eased by ** colonies. 

‘No man shall wear weapons in any city. Tlie same attire shall be kept, 
and that proper to seve’^al callings, by whiclv they shall bo distinguished. 
^ Luxus fumrim shall be taken away, that intompestive expense moderated, 
and many others. Brokers, takers of pawns, biting usurers, I will not admit; 
yet because hie cum hommibus non cum diis agitar, wo converse here with 
men, not with gods, and for the hardhess of men s hearts, I will tolerate some 
kind of usury .‘ If wc were honest, I confess, d probi cssnmus, we shouid 
have no use of it, but being as it is, yrc must necessarily admit it. Howsoever 
most divines contradict it, dicimus injicias, hd vox ea sola reperla est, it must 
be winked at by politicians. And yet some great doctors approve of it, Calvin, 
Bucer, Zanchius, P. Martyr, because by so many gi’and lawyers, decrees of 
emperors, princes’ statutes, customs of common wealths, clmrchos’ approbations, 
it is permitted, &c. I will therefore allow it. But to no private persons, nor 
to every man that will, to orphans only, maids, widows, or sucli as by reason of 
their age, sex, education, ignorance of trading, know not otherwise how to 
employ it; and those so approved, not to let it out apart, but to bring tlieir 
money to a “common bank whicl»shall be allowed in every city, as in Cenoa, 
Cbiieva, Nuremberg, Venice, at “ 5, 6, 7, not above 8 per centum, as the 


’ SI nnptam stnprArlt, vlrga ▼iriVis cl pnecldatnr; bI mnller, na«jiw ct auricula prtecldantnr. Alfi'Cdl 
lex. En leges Ipsi Veneri Mortlq; ttmcnUiio. » raupcrcs non peccant, quuui extrema iiecj ssitato coactl, 
rem alienam capiunt. MaUloiiat. aumniula qii.Tst. b art. 3. Kgo cum lllia sentio qiii iicore putant a 
divite clam accipere, qui tcnctur paupen subvenU-e. Emmanuel Sa. Aiihor. confowi. u Lib. 2. 

do reg. Persarum. * Lib. 24. r Alitcr Aiintoteles, a man at 25, a woman at 20. pollt. 

■Lex. olim Licurgi, hodle Chlnenslum; vUlo Plutarchum, lllcclum, Hemmingium, Arnisenm, Nerlsanum, 
et alius de Jiac quiestlono. • Alfredus. >> Apud Loconcs ollm virgincs sine dote nubebaut. 

Boter. 1. 3. c. 3. ^Lcge cantum non lla prldero apud Vciietos, ne qnls Patritius dotem exeedcret 

1500 coron. < Bnx. .Synag. J ud. Ste Judoil. Leo Afer Aft-lcae descript. no slnt allter Incontlncntea 

Ob reipub. bonnm. Ut Aucust. Cwsar. orat. od csellbes Romanos ollm edocnlt. « Morbo laburaos, 

qnlin prolem facUo dlfTandltur, ne genus hnmannm fooda contaglone Ivcdutur, juventnte costratnr, mullercs 
talcs procul i consortlo virorum ablegantur, &c. Hector Boetliius hist. lib. 1. de vet. Scotorum nioribus. 
^Specloslsslml Juvenes Ilberis dabuiit operani. Plato 6. do Icgibus. a Tbe Saxons exclwle dumbu 

blind, leprous, and such like persons from all inheritance, tut we do fools. J» (Jt olim Romani. 

UMpanl hodie, dec. iRiccius lib. II. cap. 5. de Stnarum oxpedit. sic Hlspanl cognnt Mauros arma 

deponere. So it is in most Italian cities. « Idem Plato 12. du legibus. It hath ever been immoderate, 

vide Onil. Stibium antlq. convival. lib. 1. eap. 26. i Plato 9. do le^bus. ■> As thbse 

Lombaids b^nd Seas, though with some reformation, mons pletatis, or ban* of ohaiity. as Mallnes terms 
It, cap. 3d. ^x mcrcat. part 2. that lend money upon easy pawns, or take money upon adventure I’or mcn a 
proponlon will make merchandiM increaws, land dearer, and bettor improved, as he 
judicially proved in his tract of usury, exhibited to the PaVuSnent anno IU21. 
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supervisors, or cBrarii proBfecti shall think fit. ^Aud as it shall not be lawful^ 
Sar each man to be an usurer that will, so shall it not be lawful for all to take 
up money at use, not to prodigals and spendthrifts, but to merchants, young 
tradesmen, such as stand in need, or know honestly how to employ it, whose 
necessity, cause and condition the said supervisors shall approve of. 

I will have no private monopolies, to enrich one man, and beggar a multi- 
tude, multiplicity of offices, of supplying by deputies, weights and measures, 
the same throughout, and those rectified by the Primum mobile^ and sun's 
motion, threescore miles to a degree according to observation, iOOO geometri- 
cal paces to a mile, five foot to a pace, twelve inches to a foot, <kc. and from 
measures known it is an ejisy matter to rectify weights, &c. to cast up all, and 
resolve bodies by algebra, stereometry. I hate wiy.’s if they be not ad popidi 
aalntem, upon urgent oc^sion, *^*o(limus accipitrem, quia semper vivit in armis” 
**oftensiye wars, except the cause be veiy just, I will not allow of. For I do 
Highly magnify that sayingA^f ilaimibal to Scipio, in 'Livy, “It had been a 
blessed thing for you and us, if G'od had given that mind to our predecessors,* 
thalsyou had Ijeon content with Italy, wo with Africa. For neither Sicily nor 
Sardinia are worth such cost and pains, so many fleets and armies, or so many 
famous Captains’ lives.*’ Omnia prim tentanda^ fair means shall first be 
tried. ^ Peraglt iraiipKiUtv potestas, Quodvioknta uequiL I will have them 
proiH'tfd with idl moLlcratioii : bub hear you, Fibiin mv general, not Minutius, 
qai Coiisilio niliCur hostihm noect, qaaniqai sine ani mi rations, 
viriOtes: And in such wars to abstain as much as is possible fi oni * depopula- 
tions, burning of towns, massacring of infints, (fee. ^ For defensive waiu I 
will have forces still ready at a small warning, by land and sea, a prepared 
•navy, sohliers in procincta, ct quam { Bonjinlas apud Ilungaros suos vuU, 
isWgcini ferream, and money, whieh is wrvm belli, still in a readiness, anil a 
Bullicieht revenue, a third j art as in old ^ Home and Egypt, reserved for the 
canimon weal til ; to avoid those heavy taxes and imposition.s, os well to defray 
this charge of wars, as also all other publjc defalcations, expenses, foes, pen- 
sions, reparations, chaste sports, fcAsts, donarios, rewards, and entertaiumi.iits. 
Ail tilings in this nature especially I will have maturely done, and with groat 
^deliberation: m quid ^terncre, ne quid remlsd' ac timide fiat; Sed qmfiror 
hospes? To prosecute the rest would require a volume. Manuni de tabe'da, 

I have been over tedious in this subject ] I could have here willingly ranged, 
but these straits wlieroiu I am included will not permit. 

From commonwealths and cities, I >vill descend to families, which have ns 
many corsives and molestations, as frequent discontents as the rest. Gn^at 
affinity there is betwixt a political and economical body; they differ only in 
magnitude and proportion of business (so Scab ger ‘writes) as they Lave both 
likely tho same period, as * Bodin and ^ Peucer hold, out of Plato, six or seven 
hundred years, so many times they have tho same means of their vexation and 
overthrows; as namely, riot, a common ruin of both, riot in building, riot in 
profuse spending, riot in apparel, &c. bo it in what kind soever, it produceth 
the 6SJXLQ effects. A corograghcr of ours speaking obiter of ancient families, 


•Hoc fere Znnchlus com. in 4 cap. ad Ephea. requiaalmani rocat usnrnni, ct charltatl Christianas con- 
lentaneam, modo nun exigant, &.c. nec oinnes dent ad foonus. sed ii quL In pccuniis bonn liabcnt, et ob 
a]tatQm,8exnni,artla alleqiusignorantlani, nonposaant uti. Nee omnibos sud mcrcatoribus ct iis qiU honeate 
impendent, &c. p Idem apud Persas oUm. lege Brisonium. * “ VVe liatc the hawk, bccauso 

he always lives in battle." 4 Idem Plato do luglbns. • Lib. 30. Optimum qtildcm fherat earn 

patiibns nostris mciitem a dlls datam esso, ut vos Italiso, nos Africse impcrlo content! cssemus. Keqcc cnim 
Sicilia ant Sardinia satis dlgna precio sunt pro tot clossiutin, Ste, ■ Glaudion. f Tbucidides. 

depopulatione, agrorum Incendila, et dusmodi factis immanibna. Plato. X Hangar, dee. I. lib. 9. 

* Seselllus, lib. 2 do repub. Gal. valdo enim cst indecorum, ubl quod prater oplnlonem accldlt, dleere, Xoa 
putftram, presertim si res praecftrerl potuerit. Living lib. 1. l)lun. lib. 2. Diodorus Sieulus lit. 2. — — > 

• Peraglt tronquilla potestas, Quod violenta neqnit.— GiuiuUan. f Bellnm nec tlmendum noe 

prqyocandum. Plin. Ponegyr. Xr(dano. ■ Lib. 3. poet. cap. 19. •Lib. 4. de repub. cap. 2. 

•Penoer. lib. 1. de divinat. ‘ Camden in Cheshire. 
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<lvliy they are ao frequent in the north, contmuo ko long, are so soon eactin- 
guished in the south, and so few, gives no other reason but this, Itexiis omnia 
dlasipavit^ riot hath cousumod all, hue clothes and curious buildings came into 
this island, as he notes in his annals, not so many years since; nwn sine dia* 
pmdio ’JiospitalitatiSf to the decay of hospitality, llowbeit many times that 
word is mistaken, and under the name of bounty mid hospitality, is shrouded 
riot and prodigality, and that which is commendable in itself well used, hath 
been mistaken heretofore, is become by his abuse, the bane and utter ruin of 
many a noble fiiuily. For some men live like the rich glutton, consuming 
themselves and their substance by continual feasting and invitations, with 
^ Axilon in Ifomcr, keep open house fv)r all comers, giving entertain it to 
such as visit tliem, •keeping a table beyond their means, and a comiiany of 
iille servants (though not so frequent as of old) arc blo\wi up on a sudden ; »nd 
as Actfcon was by liis hounds, devoured by their kinsmen, friends, and multi-^ 
tilde of followers. 'It is a wonder that Paulus Jo^’ius relates of our northern* 
(Wntries, whftt an infinite deal of moat we consumo on our tables; tint 1 imiy 
truly say, ’tis not bounty, not hospitality, as it i> often abused, but riot jfrid 
excess, gluttony and prodigality; a. mere vice; it brings in debt, want, and 
beggary, hereditary diseases, consumes tlicir fortunes, and overthrows th(‘ good 
temperature of their bodies. To this I might hero well add their inordinate 
expense in building, those fantastical houses, turrets, walks, parks, <ke. gaining, 
excess of pleasure, and ttiat prodigious riot in apparel, by which means they 
are compelled to break up house, and creep into holes. 8t‘sellius in his com- 
monwealth of ^France, gt<ves three reason.s why the French nobility were so 
frequently bankrupts: “ First, because they had so man/ Liw-suiN and con- 
tentions one upon another, wliich were tedious and costly; by which means it 
came to pass, that commonly laivyera h/night them out of their p().ssessions. A 
second cause was tlicir riot, they lived bejond their means, and were tlmiefore 
swallowed up by merchants.’* (La Nove, a French wrilf'v, yields live' roasofu 
of his countrymen’s poverty, to the s^rnc elTect almost, and thinks verily if tho 
gentry of France were divided into ten pails, eight of them wouhl be mund 
much impaired, by sales, mortgages, and debts, or wholly sunk in their 
estates.) “ The last was immoderate excess in apjiarel, which consumed their 
revenues.*’ How this concerns and agn’cs with our preilmt state, look you. 
But of this clseii here. As it is in a man’s body, if either head, hcai’t, stomach, 
liver, spleen, or any one part be misaffected, all the rest sufler with it: so w 
it»Bvith this cconoiflical body. Jf the head be naught, a spendthrift, a drunk- 
ard, a whorcmiister, a gamester, how shall tho family live at case ? si 

cupiat solus sercare prm'sus, non potest, Juinc as Demoa said in tho 

comedy, Safety licrself cannot save it. A good, honest, painful man •many 
times hath a shrew to his wife, a sickly, dishonest, slothful, foolish^ candesa 
woman to his mate, a proud, peevish flirt, a liquorish, prodigal quean, and by 
that means all goes to ruin : or if they differ in natun*, ho is thrifty, she spends 
all, he wise, she sottish and soft; what agreement can there be? what friend- 
ship? Like that of tho thrush and swallow in ^sop, instead of mutual love, 
kind compilations, whore and thief is heard, they fling stools at one another’s 
lieada ^Qum intemperies vexat iiano famUiaml All enforced marriages 
commonly produce such effects, or if on their behalfs it be well, us to live and 
agree lovingly together, they may have disobedient and imruly children, that 

J Iliad. 6. lib. • vide Putcanl Comom, Ooelenfum de portentoili coenU nottroraii temporam. 

rMlrabilo dictu est, qnantum opsoiiiorom ana donius Blnj;ulis dlebus slwuinat, Bteriiuiitur menaa In oiiinoe 
peue honuflialentlbtta Rcmper edullis. DeHciip. Diitan. rUb. I. derntp. Galloram; quod tot iltee 

et cauABB forenBea, alie furantur ex allla, in Initiiensum iiroducantor, et mainios auinptaa requirant, unde fit 
ut Juris adminlatii plorumque nobilium poMettAionea nduuirant, turn qnud Aumutuuie vlvant. ft ll mercatoti. 
Una abaorbentor ct aylendldiiialtnd feetiuitur, 4o. ^ xor. * Amphlt. Wut. ^ 
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take ill ootirses to diequlet them, ^ " their son is a thief, a si^ndthrift, thei^ 
daughter a whore;** a step ‘mother, or a daughter-in-law, distempers all;"* 
or else for want of means, many torturers arise, debts, dues, fees, dowries, 
iointuies, legacies to be paid, annuities issuing out, by means of which, they 
have not wherewithal to maintain themselves in that pomp as their predeces- 
sors have done, bring up or bestow their children to their callings, to their 
birth and quality, " and will not descend to their present ibrtunes. Often- 
times, too, to aggravate the rest, concur many other inconveniences, unthank- 
ful friends, decayed friends, bad neighbours, negligent servant^ "asm fwracn^ 
cntlviiy occluaa oibi miUe clavibus reserant, furtimqm; raptavJt, 
consu^unt, Itguriunt; casualties, taxes, mulcts, chargeable vain ex- 

penses, entertainmenl^ loss of stock, enmities^ emulations, frequent invitations, 
losses, suretyship, sickness, death of friends, and that* which is the gulf of 
all, improvidence, ill husbandly, disorder and confusion, by which means 
Ihey are drenched on a sut^clcn in their estates, and at unawares precipitated 
insensibly into an inextricable labyrinth of debts, cares, woes^ want, grie^ 
discontent and melancholy itself. 

Idiave done with families, and will now briefly run over some few sorts and 
conditions of men. The most secure, happy, jovial, and merry in the world*s 
esteem are princes and great men, free from melancholy : but for their cares, 
'misefies, suspicions, jealousies, discontents, folly and madness, 1 refer you to 
Xenophon's Tyrannus, where Idug Hieron discoursetfi at large with Simonides 
the poet, of this subject. Of all others they are most troubled with per- 
petual fears, anxieties, insomuch that, as he said in **yulerias, if thou knewes^ 
with what cares and miseries this robe were stiified, thou wouldst not stoop 
to take it up. Or put c;ise they be secure and free from fears and discon- 
tents, yet they are void ^ of reason too oft, and precipitate in their actions, 
read all our histories, qms de sttdtU procitdere stttUi, Ui^dcs, j^neidea^ Annalea, 
aufd what is the subject 1 

^ "StaltoniiDKsom, etpopulorimcoiitlneticstas.*' 

The fflddr tunialtiP and the foolish rage 
Of kinga and people. 

How mad they are, how furious and upon small occasions, rash and incon- 
siderate m their protoediiigs, how they doat, every page almost will witnosi^ 

■ . "dellrant regea, plectnntur AchirL" 

When doating monarchs urge 

Unaouud rcaulTea, their auldocta feel the seonrge. e « 

Next in place, next in miseries and discontents, in all manner of hair-brain 
actiors, are great men, prociU a Jove, procuid ftdnivie, the nearer the worse. 
If they live in court, they are up and down, ebb and flow with their princes' 
favours, Ingenium vuUu atalque cadUqits etio, now aloft, to-morrow down, as 
'PolybiuS describes them, ^liko so many casting counters, now of gold, to- 
morrow of silver, that vary in worth as the computant will ; now they stand for 
units, to-morrow for thousands; now before all, and anon behind.*' Beside, 
they torment one another with mutual factious^ emulations: one is ambitious, 
another enamoured, a third iifdebt, a prodigal, overruns his fortunes, a fourth 
solicitous with cures, gets nothing, Ac. Cut for these men’s discontents, 
anxieties, 1 refer you to Lucian's Tract, de mercede conductis, *^nea8 Sylviuo 
(Jibidinie el stuUiticB servos, he calls them), Agrip^ia, and many others. 

^ Paling. Filins ant ftir. < CatoB enm mnre, duo gtlll simnl In Kde, Et glotes Unn nmiiinain ttmnfe 

oinoUte. • » lies aiigosta doml. " When prldo rad beggary meet In « fttmlly, they roar «ad hjwl, 
.and eaiito at many flaslics of dLioontcnt% aa flra and water, when they concur, make thander..clapa In tho 
ikies. •plautns Anlular.* s Lib. 7. cap. S. aPellltnrln boUlssapiGntiapTlgerltaraei. Vetna 
proverblum, aut regeni aut fktnnm noocl oportere. 'Lib. 1. hist. Uom. blmllea tot baceolorttm ealcnliA 
aecimdilni compuuntls arbitrium, modd asrel annt, modd aurel; ad nntnm regfs nnne beatl rant nnna 
mtiori. * ^runinoslque Solonei In Sn. 8. De nlaeii raiiollnm. 
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^ Of pliilosophers and scholars priaces sapieniicB dictatores, I have already 
spoken in general term^ those saperintendents of wit and learning, men sboy% 
men, those refined men, minions of the miise% 

-"tmentemqne habere qnSla bonam 
£t eise 'corcnlUi datum eat.**- 

‘These acute and subtle sophisters, so much honoured, have as much need of 

hellebore as others. ^0 medici mediem pertundite venam. Read 

Lucian’s Fiscator, and tell how he esteemed them ; Agrippa’s Tract of the 
vanity of Sciences ; nay, read their own works, their absurd tenets, prodigious 
paradoxes, et rtsum teneatia amici t You shall find that of Aristotle ;tinie, 
nuUwrn Tna^nvm ingenium mm mixtura dementioBy they have a woim as well 
as others; you shall find a fantastical strain, a fustian, a bombast, a vain- 
glorious humour, an afiected style, d:c., like a prominent thread in an uneven 
woven cloth, run parallel throughout their worka Aid they that teach wisdom, ’ 
p&tience, meekness, are the veriest dizzards, hairbrains, and most discontent. • 
^**In the multitude of wisdom is grief, and he that increaseth wisdom, sn- 
creaseth sorrow.” I need not quote mine author; they that laugh and cout<nnn 
others, condemn the world of folly, deserve to be mocked, are is gidtly- 
headed, and lie as open as any other. * Democritus, that common flouter of 
folly, was ridiculous himself, barking Mcnippus, scoffing Lucian, satirical ‘ 
Lucilius, Petronius, Varrb, Persius, &c., may bo censured with the ixist, Lori* 
pedem rectus derideaty JEthiopem athus. Rale, Erasmus, llospinian, Yives, 
Kemnisius, explode as a yast ocean of obs and sols, school divinity. ^ A laby- 
rinth of intricable questions, unprofitable contentions, ddiraliomemy 

one calls it. If school divinity be so censured, subtUis ^Scotus lima vejitatisy 
Occam irrefragdbilisy cujus ingenium vetera omnia ingenia suhvertity <fcc. 
Baconthrope, Dr. Resolutus, and CwMum TlmhgicCy Thomas hiiriself. Doctor 
^Seraphicus, cui dktamt AngeJuSy dec. What shall become of humanity? 
stidtUy what can she plead? What cap her followers say for themselves? Much 
learning, ^cere-dvnviuit-brumy hath cracked fheir sconce, and taken such root, 
that tr^us Arvticyris caput insanahUey hellebore itself can do no good, nor 
that renowned ' lanthorn of Epictetus, by which if any man studied, he should 
be as wise as he was. But all will not serve; rlietoriciiwis, in osterUationem 
hquadtatia mvlta agUanty out of their volubility of tongue, will talk much to 
no purpose, orators can persuade other men what they will, quo volwHy unde 
leolunt, move, pacify, &c., but cannot settle their own bmins, what saitli 
Tully? MaloinclesertamprtideTUiamyqtiamloquacemstullitia/n; and as ‘Seneca 
seconds him, a wise man’s oration «hould not be polite or solicitous. ^Fabius 
esteems no better of most of them, either in speech, action, gesture, than as 
men beside themselves, i/wanoscfecZamoZorctf/ so doth Gregory, Non milii sapit 
qui sermonCy sed qui factis sapit. Make the best of him, a good oAtor is a 
turncoat, an evil man, bonus orator pesaimus vivy his tongue is set to sale, he 
is a mere voice, as 'he said of a nightingale, dat sine mente soiiunhy an hy- 
perbolical liar, a flatterer, a parasite and as Ammianus Marcellinus will, a 
corrupting cozener, one that doth more mischief by his fair speeches, than he 
that bribes by money; for a man may with more facility avoid him that cir- 
cumvents by money, than him that deceives with glozing terms; which made 

^F. DonBflB Epld. 11b. 1. e. 18. « Hoe eognoxnento cohonmUti Romn^ qnl enterot mortalei BQ>lontlt 

prsestarent, testia Plln. 11b. 7 . cap. 84. ‘ Insanlre parant certa ratlone modoqnab mad by the 

book they, &c. yjavenaf. ‘^OPhyBldana! open the middle Teln.** ■ Solomon. • *Com* 
mania irrisor itnltltlie. a Wit whither wilt 1 •Scollger ezercitat. 824. ^Vlt. efiu. •Enniu. 
rLncian. Tfiis.inille draehmls ollin empta; atuctenf Inde saplentlam adiplacetqr. a^lst 21. 1. lib. 

Kon oportet oratlonem aaplentls eaae poUtam aut aoUcium. •> Lib. 3* cap. 13. mnlto anheiltn Jactatlono 
ftirentea pectus, frontem codentea, &c. * Llpsios, voces sunt, prater sa nllill. k 30. plus 

mall iheere videtur qui oratlone qokm qui prwtio quemvia corrumplt : nam. &g. 
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,’Socrates so much abhor and explode them. "‘Fracastorius, a famous poSt, 
freely grants all poets to be mad; so doth'^Scaliger ; and who doth not? 
Aut insanit lumo, avt versus facU (He*s mad or making verses), Hor. Sat. vii. 
1.2. Insanire lubet, i.e,ver8U8 eampiniere. Yirg.S Eel.; So Servius interprets 
all poets are mad, a company of bitter satirists, detractors, or else parasitical 
applauders: and what is poetry itself, but as Austin holds, Vinum erroris ab 
ebriis doctoribus propmatum? You may give that censure of them in general, 
which Sir Thomas More once did of Germanus Brixius* poems in particular. 

“ vrtiimtnr 

In rtttc stultitlo!, lO'ivam habitant Forlx.** 

Biidseus, In an epistle of his to Lupsetiis, will have civil law to be the tower 
of wisdom; another honours physic, the quintessence of nature; a third tum- 
. blcs them both down, anc^sets up the flag of his otvu peculiar science. Your 
supercilioif^ critics, grammatical triflers, note-makers, curious antiquaries, fipd 
out all the ruins of wit, inepixarum delidasy amongst the rubbish of old writers; 

siulils Imhent nisi aliquid suffleiant invenirCy quod in alioruin scriptis 
vefiant v^to, all fools witli them that cannot find fault; they correct others), 
and are hot in a cold cruise, puzzle themselves to And out how many streets in 
Ko^c, houses, gJttcs, towers, Homer’s country, .Eneas’s mother, Kiobe’s 
daughters, an Sapplio pvhlica fuerit? ovum ^priu^ extUerit an gaUina! drc. 
et alia quee dediscenda essenl sdre, si scircs, as 'Seneca holds. AVhat clothes 
the senators did wear in Home, what shoes, how they sat, where they went to 
the closcstool, how many dishes in a mess, what sauce, which for the present 
for an historian to relate, ■according to Lodovic. Vives, is very ridiculous, is 
to them most pi^cious elaborate stuff, they admired for it, anil as proud, as 
triumphant in the meantime for this cjpeovery, as if they had won a city, or 
conquered a province; as rich as if they had found a mine of gold ore. Quos~ 
^'is auctores absurdis coxnnieniis suis percacant et stercoranty one saith, they 
bewray and daub a company oj^ bookstand good authors, with their absurd 
comments, sterquilima 'Scaliger calls them, and show their wit in 

censuring others, a company of foolish note-makers, humble-bees, del's, or 
beetles, inter siercora ut plurimum versantur^ they rake over all those rubbish 
and dunghills, and^refer a manuscript many times before the Gospel itself^ 
^tliesajfrum criticumy before any treasure, and with their ddeatursy alii legunt 
sicy mens codex sic Itabefy with their postremas edUiones^ annotations, casti- 
gations, &c., make books dcai', themselves ridiculous, and do nobody gbod, 
yet if any man dare o])pose or coiitradict, they are mad, up in arms on a sudden, 
how nian;^ sheets are written in defence, ho^" bitter invectives, what apologies? 

^ Epiphilhudes hce sunt ut mercc nugee. But I dare say no more of, ibr, with, 
or agaii^t them, because 1 am liable to their la.sh as well as others. Of these 
and the rest of our artists and philosophers, I will generally conclude they are 
a kind of madmen, as ^Sonoca esteems of them, to make doubts and scrui)les, 
how to read them truly, to mend old author^ but will not mend their ownlives, 
or teach us ingenia sariarey^mimriam officiorum ixigererCy aejidem in rebus 
humanis relinercy to keep jur wits in order, or rectify our manners. Numguid 
itbi demons videtur, si istls operam impendhit ? Is not he mad that draws lines 
with Archimedes, whilst his house is ransacked, and his city besiegeu, when 
the whole world is in combustion, or we whilst our souls arc in danger, {mors 
sequUury viia/ugit) to spend our time in toys, idle questions, and things of 
no worth? 

1 1n Gorf;. riatonlfl. ^ In nauferlo. » SI furor elt I.yiens, &e. qnotlei ftii^ Oirit, Airlt , 

amiins, bibens, et Toeta, &c.* • « They wro bonic In the bark of folly, and dwell \Wthe grove of 

madnew." P Moras Utop. 11b. II. 4 Macrob. Satur. 7. Id. JCpist. 16. *,Llb. do causis 

C^rrui). urtluro. * Ub. 2. in Auiionlain, cap. 18 ut 82. wrUit. 7. volum. Jano Gutcro. sAristo. 
piittiils Itanis. 7 Lib. de bcneficlls. 
i - 
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^That ‘lovers are mad, I think no man will deny, Amare aimui et 9apei^ 
ipsi Jfm non daJtwr^ Jupiter himself cannot intend both at onca 

** • irnn bend conreninnt, nee In nnft eede morantur 
IlfOestu ot amor." 


TtiUy, when he was invited to a second marriage, replied, he could not Amul 
ainare et sajyere, bo wise and love both together. arms iUe^ vU eat 

tmTnedicabilis, est rabiea ineanat,^ love is madness, a hell, an incurable dis- 
ease; impotentem et insaruxm lihidmem ‘Seneca culls it, an impotent and 
raging lust. I shall dilate this subject apart; in the meantime let level's 
sigh out the rest.. 

‘*Nevisanus the lawyer tplds it for an axiom, " most women are fools,” 
^comilivm feeminis invaHidum; Seneca, men, be they.young or old ; who 
doubts it, youth is mad as £Uus in Tally, Stulti adoUacerdvli, old ago little 
better, ddiri se?ies, A:c, Theophrastus, in the 107th year of his agp, 'said he 
then began to be wise, tiwi sapere ca^nt, and therefore lamented his departure. 
If wisdom come so late, whore shall we hnd a wise man? Our old ones di^it 
ut threescorc-and-ten. I would cite more proofs, and a better author, but Jor 
the present, let one fool point at another. *Nevisanus hath as hard aVi o]>iniou 
of ''rich men, “ wealth and wisdom cannot dwell together,*' alultitiam patiunlur 
opes^ ‘and they do covnmovXj^ inf atiLare cor homiais^ besot men; and a#i we 
see it, “ fools have fortumi^:** ^Sapieniia non invenitur in terra suavUtr vlven- 
iinm. For beside a natural contempt of learning, which accuin]>anies such kind 
of men, innate idleness they will take no pains), and which “Aristotle 
observes, vhi mens plurinia, Hi minima fortuna, uhi plunma foviana^ Hi nie7is 
pereocigua, great wealth and little wit go commonly together: they have as 
much brains some of them in their heads as in their heels ; besides this inbred 
neglect of liberal sciences, and all aits, which should excolcre nientem, polish 
the mind, they have most part some gullish humour or other, by which they 
are led; one is an Epicure, aii Atheist, a second a gamester, a third a whoro- 
niastcr (iit subjects all for a satirist to workcupon); 

**■ nic naptarum Insanit aniorlbns, lilc pucrorum.* 

One burns to madness for tlie wedded dame; 

Uimutural lusu another’s heart iutlaDie. ^ 

•one is mad of hawking, hunting, cocking; another of carousing, liorsc-rlding, 
spending; a fourth of building, fighting, <kc., Insanit vetercs statuas Dama- 
sippas emendoy Dauiksippus hath an humour of his ou n. to be talked of : 
•*Heliodoru8 the Carthaginian, another. In a word, as Scaliger concludes of 
•them all, they are Staiuce erecUe staiUitice, the very statues or pillars of folly. 
Choose out of all stories him that hath been must udmii-ed, you sliall still 
iind, midta ad laudem^ mvlia ad vituperatioaem inagnijica, as ‘'Berosus of 
8emiramis; amnes mortodes militia^ triumphis, divitiis, turn et luo&a, emde^ 
emterisgue vitiis anieceseit, as she had some good, so had she many bad parts. 

Alexander, a worthy man, hut furious in his anger, overtaken in drink: 
Csecar and Scipio valiant and wise, but vain-glorious, ambitious: Vespasian 
a worthy prince, but covetous: ‘Hannibal, as liS had mighty virtues, so had 
he many vices; unam mrtutem miMe vitia co^niitantur^ as Slnehiavel of Cosmo 

■ Dcllrus et amenn dlrnfnr amnns. Hor. Seneca. • 0\id. Met. ** and Love do not airree 

well, nor dwell toKethcr.” >* Tlutarch. Araatorlo est amor Insanus. « Lpist. 3». •> Sylvia 

nuptlalK 1.1, nuiii. 11. Omnes mallercs iit plarimum stultie. • Aristotle. ' 1 >olcre m dixit quod 

turn vita ejo'cdLTctur. ■ Lib. 1. num. 11. aapieiitia et dlrltiaa viz almal poesldcri possuiit. ^ They c;et 
their wlsduin by eating ple-crnat suiue. * xfiitMaTa votv Uwnrolv Upcs quidem inortallbua 

aunt amentia. Theognw. ^ Fortnna nlmium quern fevet, atultnm facit. < Joh. 28. « Mag. 
moral, lib. 2. et Ub. l. eat. 4. * Hor. lib. 1. aat 4. vlnaana gala, Insanss obstructlonos, Inianum 

venandl studaim dlscordia demens. VIrg. iFn. i* Ucllodoros Carthaglnluisls, ad extremnm orlils sar. 

ca,ibago tcatamento me lilc Jnsai condler, cc ut viderera nn qnis Inianlorad me vlaendum usque ail hsBcloca 
peiietraret. Ortellus in Gad. « if It bo hli w'ork, whicl: Gaaper Ycrctus suspccu. * Livy, luevuten 

Ttnntea, Ingentia vitU » 
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lie Medici, he had ttro diatinet peraons in him. I will dotennine of them all, 
they are like these double or turning pietnres; stand before which you see a 
&ir n^d, on the one side an ape, on the other an owl ; look upon them at the 
lirst sight, nil is well, but further examine, yon shall find them wise on the one 
side^ and fools on the other; in some few things praiseworthy, in the rest 
incomparably faulty. I will say nothing of their diseases, emulations, di»> 
contents^ wants; and such miseries: let poverty plead the rest in Aristophanes* 
Plutua 

Covetous men, amongst others, are most mad,' 'They have £l the symptoms 
of melancholy, fear, sadness; suspicion, &c., as shall ^ proved in its pn^nor 
placsk 

"Dvida at HeTleboii mnlto pan maxima avaria.* 

* MHen make Antlcjm their own ; 

Ita bellobore reaerv*!! for them alones 

And yet moiliinks proffigah are much madder than they, of what cc«i- 
dition they will, that bear a public or private purse; as ‘Dutch wnter 
ensured Richard the rich duke of Cornwall, suing to be emperor, for his 
])r9fuse fmoudiug, qui tffiidU pectiniam ante pedes principium Electorum sicut 
fupiam, that scattered money like water; 1 do censure them, Stidta Anglic 
(saith he) qiKZ tot denariis sponte est privata, stulti principes Aletnamce, qul 
jus suum pro pecuniA vendide^rd; spendthrifts, bribers, and bribe- 
takers are fools, and so are "all they that cannot keep, disburse, or spend 
their moneys well 

I might say the like of angry, peevish, cnvioifB, ambitious; * ArUicyTa 
mdior sorbere meracaa; Epicures, Atheists, Schismaties, Heretics; hiomnes 
hahent vnaginationem Uesam (saith Nyniannus) and their madness shall be 
evident.” 2 Tim. iii. 9. ' Fabatus, ai^Ttalian, holds seafaring men all mad ; 
^*th6 ship is road, for it never stands still; the mariners are mad, to expose 
^tlicmselves to such imminent dangers: the waters are raging mad, in perpetual 
luojifon : the winds are as mad ^ the rest, they know not whence they come, 
whither they would go: and those men are maddest of all that go to sea; for 
one fool at home, they find forty abroaii.” He was a madman that said it, 
and thou peradventure as mad to read it. ” Fselix Platcras is of opinion all 
alchemists are macl| out of their wits; * Atheneus saith as much of fiddlers, 
et mugarum luscintas, ''Musicians, omnes tibiciites insaniunt; ubi seniel fffiant^ 
avdout iUioo menSf in comes music at one ear, out goes wit at another. Proud 
and vain-glorious persons are certainly mad ; and so are "lascivious ; I canlPcel 
their pulses beat hither; hom-mad some of them, to let others lie with their 
wives, and wink at it. * 

To insist ^in all particulars, were an Herculean task, to "reckon up ^insanas 
substruqfionesj insa^ioa labores, insanum luxum, mad labours, mad books, endea- 
vours, q^iTriages, gross ignorance, ridiculous actions, absurd gestures ; insanam 
gulam, inaaniam fnUarum^ insana jurgia, as Tully terms them, madness of 
villages, stupend structures; as those ^Egyptian ^ramids, Labyrinths and 
Sphinxes, which a company^f crowned asses, ad ostentatumem opum^ vainly 
built, when neither the architect nor king that made them, or to what use and 
purpose, are yet known: to insist in their hypocrisy, inconstancy, blindness, 
rashness^ demenUm temeritatem^ fraud, cozenage, malice^ anger, impudence^ 

■llor. Qalsquii ambitlone nmit ant arscDtl pallet amewe, Qulsqals Inxnrlft, tristlqiis fnperilltkMi 
pAT. ^ Cronlca Slavomca ad aonum 1257. de ci^us pcconla Jam IncrediblUa dlzerant. 

'■ A fool and hie money are aoon parted. ■ Orat. de Imaff. auibitlotus et audax naTlget Antiofrae. 

9 Mavto stimo, «itt« oontinuo uovetur $ naatai etnlU qnl m perieolii exponnnt; aqua iniana qom ale Sromlt 
Ac.: aer lactatur, &c.; qnl marl se commlttlt atolldnm nnum tcrrft Ai^ena, 40 marl lovenlt^ Oaepar Eni. 
Moroa. * Cap. de uien. fcentla. •Dlpnoiophlit. Ub. 8. ^'1 ibidna mente Gaptl. Isnam. Chi. 14. 
cer 7. "rrov. 30. Inaana libido, Hie rogo non ftiror at, non est bmc mentola demena. Mart. ep. 74 
d. 3. 4 Mtllo pudliiram et pueromm mille Jurorea. •Uter at Insanlor horum t Hor. Orld. Vlig. rUs 

(PliD. IUk 3U. 
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ihgratitude^ ambition, gross superstition, ^iempora infecta et cdidoiwM aordida^ 
as in Tiberius* times, sucb bdse flattery, stupeiicl, parasitical fawning and 
colloguing, &C.J brawls, conflicts, desire^ contentions, it would ask an expert 
Yesaliiis to anatomise every member. Shall I say) Jupiter himsell^ Apollo, 
Hars, &c., doated ; and monster-conquering Hercules that subdued the world, 
and helped others, could not relieve himself in this, but mad he was at last. 
And where shall a man w'alk, converse with whom, in what province, city, and 
not meet with Signior Deliro, or Hercules Furens, Maenades, and Corybantes ) 
Their speeches say no less. ^ U /ungia nnti liommes, or else they fetched their 
pedigree from those that were struck by Samson with the jaw-bone of an abn. 
Or from Deucalion and Pyrrha’s stones, for durum genus sumus, ^mar/aorci 
sumus, we are stony-hearted, and savour too much of the stock, as if they had 
all heard that enchanted horn of Astolpho, that English ihikc in Ariosto, which 
never sounded but all his auditora were mad, and fear ready to make away 
with themselves;^ or landed in the mad haven in thoEuxiuo sea vH JJaphn is 
iiisana, which had a secret quality to dementate; they arc a company of giddy- 
heads, afternoon men, it is Midsummer moon still, and the dog-days last Cl I 
the year long, they are all mad. Whom shall I then except 1 Ulrjeus Hut- 
tenus ^nemo, nam nemo omnibus horis sapit, Kcnio nasntur sine viflis, Cri 
mine Nemo carets Nemo sorts sua vivit coatenUis^ Nimo in amore sopit, Ncino 
bouiiSy Nemo sapiens, N^mo eat ex omni 2 ^(^rte hcatus, d'c,* and tliercforo 
Nicholas Nemo, or Monsieur No- body, sliall go free, Quid valuU nemo, Ne.,^j 
referre iMesl ? But whom shall I except in the second pLicc) sueli as arc 
silent, vir saint qui pauca loquitur; ”no better way to avoid folly and mad- 
ness, than by taciturnity. Whom in a third? all senators, magistrates; for all 
fortunate men are wise, and conquerors valiant, and so arc all great men, non 
est honwm ludere cum diis, they are wko by authority, good by their oiHcc auil 
place, his licet imjrum pesaimos esse (some say) we must not speak of them, 
neither is it fit ; per me sint orrmia protinus alba, I will not think amiss of them. 
Whom next ? Stoics) Sapiens Stoicus, and ^lo alone is subject to no ])ortur- 
bation^ as "Plutarch scoffs at him, **he is not vexed with torments, or burnt 
with fire, foiled by his adversary, sold of his enemy: though he bo wrinkled, 
sand-blind, toothless, and deformed; yet he is most beautiful, and like a god, 
a king in conceit, though not worth a groat.*’ He noveV doats, never mad, 
never sad, drunk, because virtue cannot be taken away,” os "Zeno holdj^ " by 
reason of strong apprehension,** but he was mad to say so. ^Anticyree coslo 
huiA eat opus aut d^bra, he had need to be bored, anil so had all his fellows, 
as wise as they would seem to be. Chiysippus himself liberally grants them 
to be fools as well as others, at certain times, upon some occasions, amitU vir~ 
tutem ait per ebrietatem, atU cUribilariurn merbum^ it maybe lost by diniikcn- 
ness or melancholy, he may be sometimes crazed as well as the rest: suwr 

mum aapiena nisi quum pituUa molesta, 1 should here except some Cynics;, 
Menippus, Diogenes, that Theban Crates ; or to descend to these times, that 
omniscious;, only wise fraternity 'of the Bosicrucians^ those great theologues, 
politicians, philosophers, physicians^ phiiologersjaftist^ &c. of whom S. Bridgoti 


c Tacltns 3. Anna!. ^ Ovid. 7. met. E ftingls natl homines nt ollm Corlnthl prlmsevl lUlus loci 

nccoUe, qnla itolldl et fotnl ftmgls nnti dlcebintor, Idem ot alibi dices. i Famlan. Stmde do 

biuulia, do marmore semlsculptl. ^ Arlanos perlplo marls Enxlnl portos ^us mcmlnlt, ec 

Gilhus, 1. 3. de Bosphor. Thredo et lanms Insane qusB nllata In convivliun convlvos omnes limauld ottecU. 
Gollel. Stnechins comment., &c. > Lepidum poomi sic inscriptnm. * ** No one Is wise at all liours,— no 

one bom wifbont fhnltsr-no one free from crime,— no one content with his lotr-no one in love wl8&— no 
good, or wise man perfiectl/ happy.” » Stnltitlun simnlore non potes nisi todtnmltate. ■ Entortus non 
mclatnr, wnbustu non usdltur, prostratns in lueti, non vlndtnr; non fit captlvus ab hoste vonundstufi. 
Etu mgerassraenex edentulns, Inscns^ delbrmli, fbrmosns tomen, et deo slmllls, felix, dives* rox nuUliis 
ogons, etsi denarlo non sit dlgnus. • Illnm eontendmit non IqJnrIS non InsanlA, non liiebrlarL 
qnla virtns non erlpitor ob constontes comprehenslones. Ups. pbys. Stole. Ub. 8. difli. 13. sTotTcus 
ttebns eplg, 102. 1.3. « Hor. ^ Fratres sonct Bom cruds. 
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Albas Joaccbimus, Leieenbergiua, and such divine spirits have prophesied!^ 
and made promise to the world, if at least thertf be any such (Hen. * Neuhusiua 
makes a doubt of it, ^Valentinus Andreas and others) or an Elias artifex 
their Theophrastian master ; whom though Libavius and many deride and 
carp at, yet some will have to be ^ the ''renower of all arts and sciences,” 
reformer of the world, and now living, for so Johannes Montanus Strigo- 
niensis, that great patron of Paracelsus, contends, and certainly avers * “ a 
most divine man,’* and the quintessence of wisdom wheresoever he is ; for he^ 
liis fraternity, fiicnds, <fcc. are all ^ “ betrothed to wisdom,” i# wo may believe 
their disci jdcs and followers. I must needs except Lipsius and the Pope, 
and expunge their name out of the catalogue of fools. For besides that para- 
sitical testimony of Douso, 

* “ A Sole OTOTlente Mfleotldan n^qnc palnde% 
l^cxno est qul ju&to sc uquipoi'ui'u quedt." * 

Lipsius safth of himself, tliat he was ^humaiii generis quidan ptedagngus voco 
H styloy a grand signior, a master, a tutor of us all, and for thirteen years lie 
bA-gs how he sowcmI wisdom in the Low Countries, as Ammonius the pliilo- 
sojflier sqpnetimes did in Alexandria, hunianitate literas et sapientiam 

cum 2 ^^dentla: antistes sapieuthc^ he shall be Sapientum Octavos, The 
Po]^c is more than a man, as ^liis parats often make him, a demi-god, and 
b(‘sidos his holiness cannot err, in Cathedra bclikg : and yet some of them 
have been magicians, Heretics, Atheists, children, and as Platina saith of 
John 22, Etsi vir literatus^ multa skllditatem el Icevitutem pree seferentia 
cgitf stolidi et socordis vir ingenii, a scholar sufficieiit, yet many things he did 
I'ooli.shI y, liglitJy. I can say no more than in particular, but in gencml terms 
to the rest, they are all mad, their wits are evaporated, and as Ariosto feigns 
L 34. kept iu jars above tho moon. ^ 

^ Some lose their with lor^ some with amlxitloti, 

Some foUowinj; « LonU and men of high coadiuou. 

Some in fair Jewels ricii and costly act. 

Others in Poetry their wita/orgec. 

Another thinks It be an Alchemist, 

TUI aU bo spent, and that his nambeKs mist.** 

Convicted fools they ore, m€adnien upon record ; and I am afraid past cure 
many of them, * cr^unt inguina, tho symptoms are manifest, they arc all of 
ClotaiB parish : 

^ « 4 Qaam ftiror hand dnhlns, qnnm lit manifesta phrcnesls^** 

(Since madness la indlspntable, since fhmsy ii obrious.) 

what remains then * but to send for Lorarios, those officers to carry theis all 
together for company to Bedlam, and set Kabelais to be their physician. 

If any man shall ask in the meantime, *who I am that so boldly censure 
others, tu nullane liahes villa ? have I no faults? 'Yes, more than thou hast, 
whatsoever thou art. I/os numems eumus, 1 confess it again, 1 am as foolish, 
as mad as any one. 

** f Insanns Tohls rldeor, non depreeor Ipai, 
qaoiulnui tnaanm^ ** 

I do not deny it, demms d^popvdo demedwr. My comfort is, I have move 
fellows, and those of excellent note. Amd though 1 be not so right or so dia* 
Greet as I should be^ yet not so mad, 8ot)ad neither, as thou perhaps takest 
mo to be. 

• An lint, qnalei sInt, nnde nomen Hind asclrerlnt. •Turrl Babel. ■ Omnlnm artlnm et 

icicntlamm instuurator. « Divinna ille vir anetor notarum In eplat. Rog. Bacon, cd. Uambur. 1608. 

y Saplontlo} dcspon&atl. • “ From the Rising Sun to tho Moeutld Luke, there was not one that could 

fairly be ptt in comparison with them *' ■ Solus hlc est sapiens olU %'olitant velnt umbno. « In 

cp. od Balthasi Moretum. ^ RcJectionculiis od PaUvnm. Fellnns enm reliqnis. • Ifagnom 

vlmm sequl est sapere, somS think ; others dcslpei*o. Catul. * Plant. Menec. • * In Sat. 14. 

• Or to send for a cook to the Antlcynu to make hellebore noftnimi settle-brain pottage. f Allqnan* 

^ulum tamen tnde mo solnbor, quod uiik cum niultls ot sapleniibiu«ct celcliun’lmis vlris Ipie iniiplens slm, 
qiiuU so Menlpiiut Luciuul in Nttcyoroautlo. s Potronius in Catalcct. 
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I To conclude this being granted, that all the world is melancholy, or mad, 
doats, and every member of k, 1 have ended my task, and sufficiently llltifr* 
trated that which I took upon me to demonstrate at first At this pi'esent I 
have no more to say; Zfis aa/tam rnAnUm Dmooriluay I can but wish myself 
and them a good physician, and all of us a better mind. 

And although for the aboveiiamed reasons, I had a just cause to undertake 
this subject, to point at these particular species of dotage, that so men might 
acknowledge their imperfections, and seek to reform what is amiss ; yet 1 have 
a more serious intent at this time ; and to omit all impertinent digressions, 
to say no more of such as are improperly melancholy, or metaphorically mad, 
lightly mad, or in disposition, as stupid, angry, drunken, silly, sottish, Sipllen, 
proud, vain-glorious, ridiculous, beastly, peevish, obstinate, impudent, extrava- 
gant, dry, doting, dull, desperate, liarebrain, ikc., mad, frantic, foolish, lictcro* 
elites, which no new hospital can hold, no })hysic help ; my purpose and 
endeavour is, in the following discourse to aiiatoidize this humour of mclan-' 
choly, through all its parts and species, as it is an habit, or an ordinary dis- 
ease, and that philosophically, medicinally, to show the causes, symptoms, efiad 
several cures of it, that it may be the better avoided. Moved therciinta for 
the generality of it, and to do good, it being a disease so frequent, is *Mercu- 
rialis observes, these our days ; so often happening,*’ saith ^Laurcntiiis, 
** in our miserable times,** as few there are that feel not the smart of it/' Of 
the same mind is ^lian Montalius, ‘Melancthon, and others ; Julius Csesar 
Claudinus calls it the fountain of all other diseases, and so common in this 
crazed age of GUI'S, that sfiirce one of a thousand is free from it and that 
splenetic hypochondriacal wind especially, which proceeds from tho spleen 
and short ribs. Being then a disease so grievous, so common, I know not 
wherein to do a more general service, and spend my time better, than to pre- 
scribe means how to prevent and cure so universal a malady, an epidemical 
disease, that so often, so much crucifies the body and mind. * i 

If I have overshot myself in this w];Lich hath been hitherto said, or that it is, 
which I am sure some will object, too fantasfical, ** too light and conjicalVor a 
Divine, too satirical for one of my profession,*’ 1 will presume to answer with 

* Erasmus in like case, *tis not I, but Democritus, Democritus dixit : you 
must consider what it is to speak in one*s own or another’s })er3on, an assumed 
liabit and name ; a difference betwixt him that affects or acts a prince s, a 
philosopher*^ a magistrate*^, a fool’s part, and him that is so indeeJ; and 
what liberty those 6ld satirists have had ; it is a cento collected from others ; 
not I, but they that say it. 

• • Dlxero b 1 quid forte JocobIus, hoe mlhl Jnili 
Cam Tenia dablB.**— ■ - ■■■ ■■■ 

Yet Bome Indulsence I may JoBtly daim. 

If too familiar with aaother^B Cune. 

Take heed, you mistake me not. If I do a littio forgot myself, I hope you 
will pardon it. And to say truth, why diould any man bo offended, or 
exceptioimatitf 

* Uenit, Bemperqae lieehlt, 

Parcere perBonlB,dlcere tie Tltlls.** 

Itlawftil waiofold, andBtlU will be, 

To apeak of rlcob hut let the name go Dm 

1 hate their vices, not their persons. If any be displeased, or take aught unto 

k That I mean of Andr. Vale. Apolog. manlp. 1. 1 et 20, ApoL iHme tffeetlo noBtrlB*tempoi1biia 

flreqaentlBBl«a. k Cnp. 16. do Mel. > De anlmo nostro hoe BiBtulo morbos fkaquentlwlmiiB. 

• Conanlt. 9S. adeonoBtrlB teinpoiiboe frequenter Ingrott ut nullua flsre ab dita labe tmmonla reporlator ot 

omnium fere morborum orcaalo exlatat. " Mur. hiicom. hI quia CttluQt.iletar IovIub eaae qnam decet 

Theologam, aut mordadua quam deceat Chrlatlanniu. • Uor. but i 1. 1. 
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liimself, let him not expoRtnIate or cavil with him that aaid it (so did ^Erasmt^ 
excuse himself to Dorpius, si parva licet oompohere magnU) and so do 1 ; ** but 
lot him be angry with himseU* that so betrayed and opened his own faults 
in a}>plying it to himself :** 'if he bo guilty and deserve it, let him amend, 
whoever he is and not be angry. lie that hateth correction is a fool,** Pruv. 
xii. 1. If he bo not guilty, it concerns him not; it is not my frecness of speedy 
but a guilty conscience, a galled back of his own that makes him wince. 

•* SnNpiclone >! qufs «ii^, 

Kt raplet lul sc, quml ei it cfunmnnc onintnm, 

Stulte nudiibit ouhni couscleiuiaiu.” * 

I deny not this which I have said savours a little- of Dcmocititns; ^QnamvU 
ridentem dicereveruin quid vetat; one may speak in jest, and yet speak truth. 
It is somcwhsit tart, i grant it ; acriora orexiin excitant endammatay as he 
said, sharp sauces inciuasc; apjKitito, ^nee cihua ipse juvat morm fraudatna 
aceti. ObjCct then and cavil what thou wilt, I ward all with^^Democrituii^s 
buckler, his medicine shall salve it ; strike where thou wilt, and when : Detruh 
critua dixit, Democritus will answer it. It was written by an idle fellow, at 
idlef times, about our Saturnalian or Dyonisian fea-st:^ when as ho Siiid, nullum 
libertati pcricidum eat, servants in old Home had liberty to say and do what 
then^list. When our countrymen s^icriOced to their goddess "Vacuna, and 
sat tippling by their Vacunal fires, I writ this, and, published this wnc 
it is neminia nihiL The time, place, persons, and all circumstances apologise 
for me, and why may I not then be idle with others? speak my mind freely? 
If you deny me this liberty, upon these presumptions I will take it : 1 say 
again, I will take it. 

SI qnls flst qnf dictum In se Inclemcntius 
LxisUmavU esse, sic GxUtiiiiet.** 

If^any man take exceptions, let him turn the buckle of his girdle, I care not. 
I owe thee nothing (Header), I look for no favour at thy bands, I am inde- 
pendent, I fear not. ^ • 

No, I recant, I will not, I care, I fear, I confess iny fault, acknowledge a 
great ofieuce, 

-moto^ pr.T8tat componere finctu#.* 

^ ( let'll finit ikHsuage the troubled waves.) 

I have pvershot myself, I have spoken foolishly, mshly, unadvisedly, absurdly, 
I have anatomized mine own fully. And now methinks i^on a sudden I am 
awaked as it were out of a dream; I have had a raving nt, a fantastical fit, 
ranged up and down, in and out, I have insulted over the most kind of men, 
abused some, offended others, wronged mys^f ; and now being recovered, and 
perceiving mine error, ciy with ^Orlando, Solvite me, pardon (o hoai) that 
which is past, and I will make you amends in that which is to come; I promise 
you a more sober discourse in my following treatise. 

If through weakness, folly, passion, "discontent^ ignorance, I have said 
amiss, let it bo forgotten and forgiven. I acknowledge that of "Tacitus to be 
tnic, AspercefacelicB ubi nimia^x vero (raxcre, acreni sui memoriam rclinquunt, 
a bitter jest leaves a sting behind it: and as an honourable roan observes, 
<<^They fear a 8atirist*8 wit, bo their memories.’* I may justly suspect the 

p EpI. ad Dorplom de Moria. al qulaplam offendatur nt albl rlndlcct, non habet quod expoatulet cum eo qui 
icrlpslt, ipvo al volet necum a^at lujuriam, ntpoto aul pruditor, qui declaravlc hoc ad 8e prupric pertiiiero. 

4 Si qiila ae lanam eiamabit, auc conscientlam prodit auani, aut certe metum. Fliiiadr. lib. 3. iEitop. Fub. 

* If any one ahall err through his own aiuplcion, and ahall apply to hlmMlf what Is common to all, he will 
roollahly betny a consciousneaa of guilt. ' Hor. • Mart. 1. 7. 22. * Ut lubet ferlat. abaterKant 

boa ictua Uemoci 111 pharmaco^ « Rust icorum dea preoase vacanttbua et otluala putabamr, cul post 

laborea agricola aacilflcabut. rltn. 1. S. o. 12. hi. 1.6. Fast. Jam quoque cum Hunt autlquaB aa^ Vacunn', 
ante Vacunalea Btantque BcUcntque Ibcoa. Roalnus. « Ter. pntl, Kunuch. ’ Arlost. l.Stt.Staf.SH. 

■ U| culm ox BtudUs gaudlum, sic studla ex hilarttute prr.ycniunt. IMmlus Maximo Buo, ep. 11b. 6. • Aunal 
13. to Sir Francia Bacon In Ms Easayiy now ViM-uunt st. AJbaiia. 
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^'worst; and thongh I hope I have wronged no man^ jet in Medea'^s words X 
will crave pardon. ' 

" niud jam voce extrema peto, And In my last words this I do desire, 

Ve el qua noetcr dubios elFudlt dolor, That what In ]>asslon I have said, or irs^ 

Maneant In animo verba, scd mclior tlbl ^lay be forgotten, and a better mind 

Memoria nostrl subeat, hose ir» data Be hod of us, hereafter as you find. 

Obllterentn r — ” 

I earnestly request every private man, as Scaliger did Oardan not to take 
offence. 1 win conclude in his lines, Si me cognitum haberes^ non solum 
donarcs nobis has /acetias nostras^ sed etiam indignum duceres^ tarn humanum 
mdmum^ lene ihgmium^ vd minimam suspiciotiem deprecari oportere. J£ thou 
knewest my * modesty and simplicity, thou wouldst easily pardon and for- 
give what is here amiss, or by thee misconceived. If’her^ter anatomizing 
this surly humour, my hand slip, as an unskilfi^ ’prentice I lance too deep, 
and cut throygh skin and all at unawares, mako it smart, or cut a^TV, "pardon 
a rude hand, an unskilful knife, ’tis amost difficult thing to keep an even tone, 
a perpetual tenor, and not sometimes to lash out; dijicile est Satyra/m\io^i 
scribere, there bo so many objects to divert, inward perturbation^ to mOlcst, 
and the very best may sometimes err; aliquando bonus dormitat Ilomerus 
(sometimes that excellent Homer takes a nap), it is impossible not in so much 

to overshoot; oper^in longo fas est obrepere soinnuni. But what needs 

all this? I hope there will no such cause of offence be given ; if there be, 
** ** Nemo aliquid recognoscat, nos mentimur omnia. I’ll deny all (my last 
refuge), recant all, rcnoiLUce all I have said, if any man except, and wth as 
much facility excuse, as he can accuse; but I presume of thy good favour, 
and gracious acceptance (gentle reader). Out of an assured hope and confi- 
dence thereof, 1 will begin. ^ 

* Qno(l Probns Perall Ptojpatpat rlrglnall vercctindl^ F^rsinm fulme dlclt, ego, &c. ^Qaas att 

fpeuriu fudlt, aut humnna porura oavlt nattira. (for. ^Frul. quer. Fiao;. ** X^iet not any one ta2cd 

fbese tilings to liimscif, tiiey ore all but fletiom.'* •• 
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LECTORI MALE FERIATO. 


Ttr vero cavcsis edico quisqiiis C3, ne temcrc siigilles Auctorcm hiijiisce operi^ 
aut catillator irridcas. Imo ne vel ex aliorum censura tacito obloquaris (vis 
dicam vcrbo) ne quid ngsutulus incptc iniprobes, aut false fingas. Nam si talis 
fevora sit, qualem prae so icrt Junior Deinocritus^ souiovl Danocrilo saltern 
afliuis, aut e^is Gcnium vcl tautillum sapiat j actum de tc, cciisqrein seque ae 
dcij^jorem *aget c contra (jjetulantl splcnccum sit), sufflabit to iu jocos, commi- 
uuct^in sales, addo ctiaiii, ct deo risui to sacrificabit. 

Iteruin inoiioo, no quid cavillcre, ncdiim Democritum Juniorem conviciis 
inlain^'S, aut igiiouiiuioso vituperes, de to non male sentientem: tu idem audias 
ab auiico cordate, ^lod olim valgus Ahderilanum aW ^ concivem 

beuc lueritum et ]K)pularem suum Dcnwcrituni, pro insane Labcna. cu 
Uemocrite sapis^ stulti auteni ct insani Abdcriiac^ 

AbJeritaus pectora plebls halKis.*' 

Hjsc te paucis admouitum vole (mal5 foiiato Lector), abl 


TO THE READER AT LEISURE 

Whoever you may ko, I caution you against rashly defaming the author of 
this work, or cavilling in jest against him. Nay, do not silently reproach him 
in consequence of others’ censure, nor employ your wit in fj^olish disapproval, 
or false accusation. For, should Democritus Junior prove to be what ho 
professes, even a kinsman of his elder namesake, or bo ever so little of the 
same kidney, it is all over with you: he will become both accuser and judge 
of you in jrour spleen, will dissipate you in jest^ pulverise you into salt, and 
sacrifice you, I can promise you, to the god of Mirth. 

I further advise you, not to asperse, or calumniat<^ or slander, Democritus 
J unior, whb possibly docs not think ill of you, lest you may hear from some 
discreet friend, the same remark the people of Abdera did from Hippocrates, 
of their meritorious and popular fellow-citizen, whom they had looked on as a 
madman ; It is not that you, Democritui^ that art wise;, but that the people of 
Abdera are fools and madmen.” "You have yourself on Abderitian soul;” and 

having just given you, gentle reader, these few words of admonition, farewell 

• 

• SI mo eommdrl^ mcllas non tan^rcre clamo. Hor. b Hippoe. eplst. Daraageto. Aeoenltu ram ut 
Doinocritum tanqiiom Insanimfcorarom, sod postquam eonveni, non per Jovem dcslplentlss no^tliim, sed 
rernm omnium reccptucalam deprohendl, cjnaquo Inj^ontam demlratns turn. Abderltanos Toro tanquim noA 
ssfllMi Mcusbvl, reratri potions ipsos potius egoiaso 019001. * Mart. 



Heracltte fleas, uiLscro sic convenit wvi)^ 

Kil nisi turpe vidcs, nil nisi triste vidcs. 

Hide etiam, quantumqtie lubet, Dumocrite ride> 
Non nisi vana vidcs, non nisi stulta vides. 

Is fletu, liic risii mode gaiideat, unus iitriqiie 
Sit licet usque labor, sit licet usque dolor. 
Nunc opus est (nam totus eheu jam desipit orbis) 
Mille Hcraclilis, milleque Democritis. 

Nunc opus est (tanta cst insania) transeat omiiis 
Mundus in Av^ticyras, grameii in Ilcllebonim. 


Weep, 0 Heraclitus, it suiti the age, 

Unless you see nothing base, nothing sad. 

Laugh, O Democritus, as much as you ^dcasc, 

XTiiless you see nothing either vain or foolish*" 

Let one rejoice in smiles, the other in teai-s; 

Let the bame labour or pain be the oflicc of both* 

Now (for alasl how foolish the world has become), 

A thousand Heraclitus’, a thousand Democritus’ are I'cqui 
Now (so much does madness prevail), all the world must be 
Sent to Anticyra, to graze on Hellebore. 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE FIRST PARTITION. 


rrbeir 

I Causes. 
I Hubs. 1. 


In di'!q^?C3, I 
consider J Or 

*SVcC. 1. ^ 

MihiO., 1 . 

Dednition, 
Member, 
Division. 
Subn. 1 !. 


C Impulsive ; 

( Instrumental ; 


I Sin, concupiscence, Lc. 

I Intemperance, all second causes, &e. 


( Of the body 
I 300, which arc 




Or 


Of the head 
or mind. 
8ubs. 3. 


V 


1 


Epidemical, as Plague, Plica, d:c. 
or 

Particular, as Qoiit, Drop*?}:, &c. 

In disposition; as all perturoatious, evil 
affection, &c. 


Or 


Dotage. 

Fren/.y. 

Madness. 


Ifabits, as 
6*u6f. 4. 


Ecstasy. 

/ Lycanthropia. 

\ Choreus sancti VitL 
Hydrophobia. 

Pushcssiou or obsession of 
Dc\ ils. 

Melancholy. See OP. 


Melancholy: , 
in which > 
consider 


Its E^iuivocations, in Disposition, Improper, &c. Subsect, 5, 

M«inb.2. • < contained os 5 riilc^m, io 


To its ex- Body 
plication, a hath 
digression parts 
of anatomy,^ Subs, 2. 
in which 
observe 
parts of 
Subs, 1. 




or 


containing 


I Soul and its facnlties, as 


(Spirits; vital, natural, aiiimaL 

S Similar; spermatical, or flesli, 
bones, nerfes, &c. Sabs, 3. 
Dissimilar; brain, heart, liver, I’C. 
Subs, 4. 

( VegetaL Subs, 5, 

< Sensible. Subs. (5, 7, 8. 
(lluiiouul. Subsect, ii, 10, 11. 


Mertib. 3. 

Its detinition, name, difference, Subs. 1. 

The part and parties affected, aticctation, ^^c. Subs, 2. 

The matter of melancholy, natural, unnatural, &c. Subs, 4. 


Species, or 
kinds, / 
which are 




Or 


^body. 


Indefinite; as Lovo-melancholy, the subject of the third Par« 
tition. 


* Its Causes in generaL Sect. 2. A 
its Symptotus or signs. Sect. 3. B. 

Its Prognostics or indications. Sect, 4. 4. 
its cures; the subject of the second Partition. 
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Synopiia of the First TarlUim. 


S Ab from God immediately, or by second causes. Subs. 1. 
Or from tbe devil immediately, with a digi'ession of the 
nature of spirits and devils. Subs. 2. 

Or mediately, by magicians, witclics. Subs. 3. 

f Primary, as stars, proved by aphorisms, signs from phy 
I siognomy, mctoposcopy, chiromancy. Subs. 4. 


A. 

Sset. 2. 
Causes of 
Melancholy 
are either 


r ^ 


Or 


'Oongenite, fOld age, temperament, Subs. 5. 
inward -< Parents, it being an heredi tary discosci 
from { Subs. 6. 


I 

3 


^ [Natural i I 


Or 


Or 


Evident, 
outward, 
remote, ad- 
ventitious, 


V- 


f 

8 


Outward 
or adven- 
titious, 
.which ore 


Or 


Contingent, 
inward, an- 
tecedent, 
nearest. 
Meinb. 5. 
^Sect. 2 . 


Particular to the three species. See IL 


Necessary, sec 



Nurses, Subs. 1. 

Education, Subs. 2. 

Ten'ors, affrights. 
Sabs. 3. 

Scoff)^', calumnies, ' 
bitter je8ts,ib^c6.s-. 4. 

Loss of liberty, ser- 
vitude, iniprjson- 
ment, Subs. 3. 

Poverty and want, 
Subs. 6. 

A heap of other nr- 
cidents, death of 
friends, loss, &c 
Subs. 7. 


In which the body works 
on the mind, and this 
malady is caused by 
precedent diseases; us 
agues, pox, &c., or 
< temperature innate 
Subs. 1. 

Or by particular parts 
distempered, brain, 
heart, spleen, liver, 
mesentery, pylorus 
^ stomach, &c. Subs. 2. 


n. 

Particular 
causes. 
Sect. 2. 
Memb. 5. 


Inward 


Of head Me- 
lancholy ai'c, c 
Subs. 3. I 




or 


Outward 


I Innate humour, or from distcmpcratui^ adust. 

I A hot bruin, corrupted blood in tho brain. 

^ Excess of vcncry, or delect. 

I Agues, or some precedent disease. 

I Eumes arising from the stomach, Sic. 

{ Heat of the sun immoderate. 

A blow on the head. • 

Overmuch use of hot wines, spices, garlic, onions, 
hot baths, overmuch waking, &c. 

Idleness, solitariness, or ovennuch study, vehe<* 
ment labour, &c. 

Passions, perturbations, &c. 


Of hypochon- 
driac^ or 
windy Melan- 
choly are, 


Inward • f Default of spleen, belly, bowels, stomach, meson - 
j tcry, miseraic veins, liver, &c. 
or i Months or hemorrhoids stopped, or any other 
ordinary evacuation. 

Outward •{ Those six non-natural things abused. 


Over all tlic r Inward (Liver distempered, stopped, over-ho^ apt to en- 
body are, 3 or ^ gender mclanclioly^ temperature innate. 

Subs. 5. y C Bad diet, suppression of hemorrhoids, &>c., and 

Outward. < such evacuations, passions, cares, d^c., those 
( six non-natural things abused. 
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•I 

Kcccs- 

Bflry 

onuses, 

as 

those 
six • 
non-, ^ 
natural 
things, 
tvhich 
nrc, • 
l^ect. 2 . 
Menib. 
2 . 


B. 

Symp- 
toms 
of me- 
lancho- 
ly are 
cither ' 
Sect, 3. 


Bread; coarse and blaclc, &c. 

Drink ; thick, thin, sour, 

Water unclean, milk, oil, vinegar, wine, spices, &c. 


Sub- 

stance 


Flesh 


Diet 
offend- 
ing in 
Sabe,'6. 


[tity 


Irascible 


r Parts; heads, feet, entrails, fat, bacon, blood, 
i Kinds, i venison, hares, goats, pigeons, 

( ^ X peacocks, fen-fowl, &c. 

Herbs, ( Of fish; all shcU-fish, hard and slimy fish, &c. 

Fish, i Of herbs; pulse, cabbage, melons, gurlick, onions, && 
&C. ( All roots, raw fruits, hard and windy meats. 

Quail- 5 Preparing, dressing, sharp sauces, salt mcats^durate, soused, 
ty,asin X fried, broiled, or made dishes, kc. 
n.inn (Disorder in eating, immoderate eating, or at unseasonable 

to ] 2* 

(Custom; delight, appetite, altered, &c., Subs. 3. 

^^cvncuaiionf f Costivcncss, hot baths, sweating, issues stopped, Venus in 
Su/fs 4 ^ ( defect, phlebotomy, purging, kc. 

Air; hot, cold, tempestuous, dark, thick, foggy, moorish, &c., Sifbs. 5. * 

Exercise, J Unseasonable, excessive, or defective, of body or mind, solitariness, 
Subs. 6. ( idleness, a life out of action, &c, 

Sleap and waking unseasonable, inordinate, overmuch, ovcrlittlc, &c., Subs, 7. 

Sorrow, cause and symptom, Subs. 4. Fear, cause 
and symptom, Subs. 5. Shame, repulse, disgrace, 
Ac., Subs. 6. Envy^nd malice, Subs. 7. Emii- 
hitiou, hatred, faction, desire of revenge. Subs. 8, 
Anger a cause, Subs. 9. Discontents, cares, mise- 
ries, Ac , Subs. 10. 

Vehement dc.sircs,amffition,S«?/5.11. Covetousness, 
Subs. 12. Love of pleasures, gaming in 
excess, Ac., Subs. 13. Desire of praise, pride, vain- 
glory. Ac., Subs. 14. Love of learning, study in 
cxceas, with a digression of the misery of scliofars, 
and why the muses arc melancholy]^ Subs. 15. 

Body, as ill digestion, cnidity, wimi^ dry brains, hard belly, thick blood, much 
waking, heaviness aud pa^iitalion of heart, leaping in many places, Ac., Subs.l. 
Common (Fear and sorrow without a just cause, suspicion, jealousy, 
tn nil nr J discontent, solitariness, irksoraenc!?s, continual cogiuilioiis, 
restless thoughts, vain imaginations, Ac., Subs. 2. 
Celestial iiiilucnccs, as T? If Ac., parts of the body, heart, 
brain, liver, spleen, .«5toniacb, Ac. 

Sanguine arc merry still, lnu«|>iing, pleasant, mctlj- 
tating on plays, women, music, Ac. 

Phlegmatic, slothful, dull, heavy, Ac. 

( Choleric, furious, impatient, subject to hear and 
see strange apparitions, Ac. 

Black, solitary, sad; they tbink they ore bcwiteliod, 
dead, Ac. 

Or mixed of these four humours adust, or not adust, infi- 
nitely varied, Ac. 


Memb. 3. Sect. 2. 
Passions and 
perturbations of 
the mind. 

Subs. 2. AVith 
a digression of ^ 
the force of 
imagination. 

Subs. 2.. and di- 
vision of pa*!>ions ^ 
into, Subs. 3. 


5 

o 

s 

O 


or 




to all or 
inost.^ 


Or, 


Pnvticu- 
lar to 
private 
persons, 
accord- 
ing to 
Subs. 3 4. 


Hu- 

mours 


Their several 
customs, con- 
ditions, incli-* 
nations, disci- 
pline, Ac. 

Continuants 
of time ns the 
humour is in- 
tended or re- 
mitted, Ac. 


Ambitious, thinks himself a king, a lonl ; co- 
vetous, runs on lii.-« money; la^civiou-s on 
his mistress; religious, hath rcvelaiious, 
vjj^ions, is n proi)liet, or troubled iu mind; 
n seliolnr, on liisbook, Ac. 

Pleasant at iii’st,hardlydisccrncd; affcrw'ards 
harsh and ititolcrable, if inveterate. 

„ , il. Falsa cofntatio. 

Hence some make V, Coffiiaia logui. 
three dcijrccs. ^ 3 


By tits, or eontinnatc, as the object varies^ 
I "pleasing, or displeasing. • 

Simple, or ns it is mixed with other diseases, npoidcxioA gout, cantntis appetitus, 
Ac., so the symptoms are varioas. 



S//)io;>sb ff Ute First ParMon 


J Iu body 

iuiii;iiui>. V or 
Subs, 1. I 

Ir mind. 


rneadacli, binding and heaviness, vertigo, lightness* 
3 singing of the ears, much waking, fixed eyes, 
y high colour, red eyes, hard belly, dry body; no 
(. great sign of melancholy in the other parts. 

r Continual fear, sorrow, suspicion, discontent, sn- 
3 perfluous cares, solicitude, anxiety, perpetual 
i co;r;t.ation of such toys they are possessed with, 
(. thoughts like dreams, dec. 


Co 

Particular 
Rym])toms to 
the three dis- 
tinct species. 
Sf>ct. 3. 

Meinb, 2 . 


i 


Hypo- . 
choudrla- 
cal, or . 
windy 
melan- 
choly. 
Subs. 2. 


In. body ^ 
or 

In mind. 


Wind, rumbling in the guts, beUy-ach, heat is 
the bowels, convulsions, crudities, short wind, 
sour and sharp bclcliings, cold sweat, pain in 
the left side, suffocation, palpitation, houviness 
of the heart, singing in the ears, much spittL, 
and moist, &c. e 

renrful, sad, suspicions, discontent, anxiety. Sit. 
JitLscivious by reason of much wind, troublesome 
dreams, affected by fits, dee. 


I Over all j 
the body. ( 
Subs, 3. ' 


Inbolv broad veins, gross, thick 

^ - \ blood, their hemorrhoids commonlyritoppeu, Sic. 

or 

T„ ( Fearful, Said, solitary, hate light, averse from coin- 

* ( pauy, fearful di'cauis, &c. •' ^ 


Symptoms of nuns*, maids*, and widows* melancholy, in body and mind, dec. 


A reason 
of these 
symji- 
toins. 
Msiub, 3. 


Why they arc so fearful, sad, suspicions without a cause, why 
solitary, why melancholy men arc witty, why they suppose 
they hear aud see btrangc voices, visions, apparitions 

Why they prQphcsy, and speak strange languages; whenro 
comes their crudity, rumbling, eonvulKions, cold sweat, 
heaviness of heart, paliiiration, cardiaeo, fearful dreafns, 
much waking, prodigious fantasies. 


Tending to good, as 


rMorjihew, scabs, itch, breaking out, Ac. 
3 lllack jniiiidice. 

ilf the hemorrhoids voluntarily open. 
(.If varices appear. * 


• C. 

Prognosiies 
7/'melaiiciioly.^ 
otfCt. 4. 


Tending to evil, as 


Leanness, dryness, hollow-eyed, &c. ^ 

Inveterate inclniieholy is ineuralile. 

If cold, it degenerates often into cpilcj)sy, apo- 
plexy, dotage, or into blindness. 

. If hot, into madness, dc^air, and violent death. 


Corollaries and ques- 
tions. 


' The grievousness of this above all other diseases. 
The dise.ases of the mind are more grievous than 
tliosc of the body. ’ 

Whether it be lawful, in this ease of melancholy, 

I ' for a man to otfer violence to himself. Nea. 
Ilow a melancholy or mad man oillriug violence 

to himself, is to be censured. 

' •!* 



THE FIRST PARTITION. 


THE EIEST SECXIOX, ME5IBEE, SXnjSEOTIJX 


Maris Lxcdlency^ Fally Infirmities; Ttie causes of iheTru 

• Mfuns Excellency^ Man, tlie most excellent and noble creature of the 
world, “ tlie i)niicipal and mighty work of God, wonder of nature,” as Zoro< 
aster calls him; audads natures miraaulum^ * marvel of marvels,” as 
Plato ; the** abridgment and epitome of the world, ^ as Pliny ; Microcosmus^ 
a little world, a model of tlie world, • sovereign lord of the earth, viceroy of the 
\vorld, sole commander and governor of all the creatures in it ; to whose empire 
they are subject in jiarticular, ami yield obedience ; far surpa'^sing all the rest, 
not 111 body only, but in myA-fi Iniaginis^rnayo^ •created to God’s own 4mage, 
to^that iinmoi*tal and incorporeal substance, with all the faculties and powers 
beloiiging unto it; was at fir^t pure, divine, perfect, hajipy, created after 
God m true holiness and righteomsiiess Deo congruenSy li*eo from all manner 
of infirmities, and put in PaiMdise to know God, to praise and glorify him, to 
do his will, Ut diis consiniUcs paHuriat deos (as an old poet saith) to propagate 
the church. • 

Mans Fall and Misery.] But this most noble creature, Heu tristis, et 
laxhrymosa commulaiio (*'one exclaims) O jiitiful change ! is ftillen from that Jie 
was, and forfeited his estate, become rniserabilis /wmwfkio, a cast- away, a 
caitiiT, one of the most miserable crcatui'cs of the world, if he be considered in 
his own nature, an lyiregenerate man, and fto much obscured by his fall that 
(some few reliques excepted) he is inferior to a beast, “‘Man in honour that 
uuderstandeth not, is like unto beasts that perish,” so David esteems him: a 
hioiiste. by stupend metamorphosis, ^ a fox, a dog, a hog, what not) Quantum 
mutatus ab iUoi How much altered from that he was; before blessed and 
happy, now miserable and accui'scd; “‘He must eat his meat in sorrow,” 
subject to death and all manner of infirmities, all kind of calamities. 

A’ Descriptim, of Mdanxlwfy^ ““Great travail is created for all men, and 
an lieavy yoke on the sons of Adam, from*the day that they go out of their 
mother’s womb, unto that day they return to the mother of all things. Namely, 
their thoughts, and fear of their hearts, and their imagination of things they 
wait for, and the day of death. Prom him that sitteth in the glorious throng 

• Mafrnnni ^Irtcalain. b Mund. epitome, natnne dellelie. • Finis renim omnlmn, enl laUvntrie 
> lervlunt. Scollg. exercit. seQ, see. 8. Vales de aacr. Phil. o. 6. ^Ut lu nuinlnmace Ciesarls irpffo, in 
homino Dd. • Oen. 1. ' Imago mundl In conore, Del In anima. Exempluniqae del qutiqne est in 
taafrine porra. ■ £ph. ir. 24. b pAianterliu. iPsaL xllx. 20. ^ Lascivift ittperat eqaum, Impn. 
deptlA caiiem, aetq vulpom, fhrnre laoneir ^hiyi. 23. Geo. iQen. Ui. 18. -fioelna. Iv. 1, % 3, 4, £ h 

O 
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ifi liim that tA ;teth beneath in the earth and ashes; from him that is clothed iu 
blue silk and weareth a crown, «to him that is clothed in simple linen. Wmth, 
envy, trouble and unquietness, and fear of death, and rigour, and strife, and 
such things come to both man and beast, but sevenfold to the ungodly.” All 
this befalls him in this life, and peradventure eternal misery in the life to conic. 

Impulsive Cause of Maris Misery and Infirmitles!\ The impulsive cause of 
these miseries in Man, this privation of destruction of God’s image, the cause 
of death and diseases, of all temporal and eternal punishments, was the sin of 
our first parent^Adam, “in eating of the forbidden fruit, by the devirs insti- 
gation and allurement. His disobedience, pride, ambition, intemperance, incre 
dulity, curiosity ; from whence proceeded original sin, and that general cqj*rup- 
tion of mankind, as from a fountain flowed all bad inclinations and actual 
transgressions which cause our several calamities inflicted upon us for our sins. 
And this belike is that which our fabulous poets have shadowed unto us in the 
tale of ® Pandora’s box, wliich being opened through her curiosity, filled the 
world full of ifll manner of diseases. It is not curiosity alone, but those other 
crying sins of ours, which pull these several plagues and miseries upon t,iir 
heads. For Ubi peccatumy ibi proedLuy as **Chryso.stom well observes, “ fia>l.s 
by reason of their transgression, and because of their iniquities, are afilictod. 
'Fear cometh like sudden desolation, and destruction like a whirlwind, atilic- 
tion and anguish,” because they did not fear God, “■Arc you shaken' %vitli' 
wars?” ^ Cyprian well urgeth to Demetrius, “ are you molested with dearth 
and famine? is your health crushed with raging diseases? is mankind gene- 
rally tormented with epi/lemical maladies? ’tis all for your sins,” Hag. L 9, 
10; Amos i, ; Jer. vii. God is angry, punisheth and threateneth, because of 
their obstinacy and stubbornness, they will not turn unto him. “*If the earth 
be barren then for want of rain, if dry and squalid, it yield no fruit, if your 
fountains be dried up, your wine, corfi, and oil blasted, if the air be corrn])ted, 
and men troubled with diseases, ’tis by reason of their sins:” which like the 
blood of Abel cry loud to heaven foi; vengeance, Lam. v, 15. “ Tliat we have 

sinned, therefore our hearts are heavy,” Ila. lix. 11, 12. “We roaif like 
bears, and mourn like doves, and want health, &c. for our sins and trespasses.” 
But this wo cannot endure to hear or to take notice of, Jer. ii. 30. “ We are 
smitten in vain and receive no correction;” and cap.ev, 3. “Thou hast 
stricken them, but they have not sorrowed ; they have refused to receive cor- 
rection ; they have not returned. Pestilence he hath sent, but they hllve not 
turned to him,” Arflos iv. "Herod could not abide John Bajjtist, nor * Domifcian 
endure Apollonius to tell the causes of the plague at Ephesus, his injustice, 
incest, adultery, and the like. • 

To punish therefore this blindness and obstinacy of ours as a concomitant 
cause and principal agent, is God’s just judgment in bringing these calamities 
upon us, to chastise us, I say, for our sins, and to satisfy God’s wrath.^ For tho 
law requires obedience or punishment, as you may road at large, Dcut. xxviii. 
15. “ If they will not obey the Lord, and keep his commandments and ordi- 
nance^ then all these curses shall come upon them. ^Cursed in the town and 
iu the field, &c. “Cursed in the fruit of the boffy, &c, "The Lord shall send 
thee trouble and shame, because ^f thy wickedness.” And a little after, 
“^The Lord shall smite thee with the botch of Egypt, and with cmrods, and 


^ manlbus docusalt, ct nna pernlcloni immlBlt mlserUi mortallbiii! 

Atram. Hesiod. 1. oper. p Horn. 6. ad pop. Antioch. q Psal. evil, 17. r pro i. 27. • Oiiod 

autem crebrlus bella coneutlant, quod — . ... . 

^etndo frangltur, qu^ humanum ( 

dOBuper pipvia descendat, si terra Stuu i „ 

g!>^t, al turbo Tlne .111 debUltet So. Cypr.' xIr:8/’”'.prilIoB»iMiubXTirApolTQ:^ 

iqiuHtUm et ml^tu nuptlaa^ et oeieru qme prietcr rstlonem teecrut, nmrboruiB cmbm Alxlt. r JG. 
■ 10 . •20. ** Verse 27. 
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scab, and itch, and thou canst not be healed. * With madness, blindness, bxA 
astonishing of heart.” This Paul seconds, iKom. ii. 9, " Tribulation and 
anguish on the soul of every man that doth evil** Or else these chastise- 
ments are inflicted upon us for our humiliation, to exercise and try our patience 
here in this life, to bring us home, to make us to knowGrod ourselves, to inform 
and teach us wisdom. “^Therefore ismypeojdo gone into captivity, because 
they had no knowledge ; therefore is the wrath of the Lord kindled against his 
people, and he hath stretched out his hand upon them.” is desirous of 
. our salvation. ^Nostros salutis avidus^ saith Lemnius, and for that cause pulls 
ns by the ear many times, to put us in mind of our duties: “.That they which 
erred might have understanding, (as Isaiah speaks xxix. 24) and so to be 
mformed.* I am afflicted, and at the point of death,” so David confesseth of 
himself, Psalm Ixxxviii. v. 15, v. 9. “Mine eyes arc sorrowful through mine 
affliction:” and that made him turn unto God. Great Alexander in the midst 
*of all his pto.*4perity, by a company of parasites deified, and noy made a god, 
when he saw one of liis wounds bleed, remembered that he was but a man, and 
rcfhittcd of his pride. In morbo recoUif/it se animm* as 'Pliny well perceived; 
“El sickijess the mind reflects upon itself, with judgment surveys itself, and 
abhors its former courses insomuch that he concludes to his friend Marius, 
“*^'that it were the j)criod of all philosojjhy, if wo could so continue, sound, or 
‘ perfflvm but apart of that which we promised to do, l^ingsick.” Whoso is wise 
then, will consider these things, as David did (Psal. cxliv., verse last) ; and 
whatsoever fortune befall him, make use of it. If he be in sorrow, need, sick- 
ness, or aiiy other adversity, seriously to recount with himself, why this or that 
malady, misery, this or that incurable disease is inflicted upon him; it may be 
for his good, ** sic exjyedit, as Peter said of his daughter’s ague. Bodily sick- 
ness is for bis souls health, peritsset nisi P^isset, had he not been visited, ho 
had utterly j^erished; for “‘the Lord correcteth him whom he loveth, even as 
a*father doth his child iu whom he dclightcth If he be safe and sound on 
the other side, and free from all^mauuei* of infirmity; ^ ct cui 

“(irntln, forma, valctudo contlnsat abuntld 1 “And that he have i^ace. bcaiitj’', favour, health, 

Et muiidus victUb, uon Ucllciciilu crununu.'' j A cleanly diet, and abound in wealth." 

Yet in the midst ot liis prosperity, let him remember that caveat of Moses, 
“‘Beware that he do not forget the Lord his God;” that he be not puffed up, 
but acknowledge them to be his good gifts and benefits, jind “ttho moroihe 
hath, to be more tliankful,” (as Agapctiaiius adviseth) and use them aright. 

Instrumental Causes of cur Ivfjirmiiics,] Now the instrumental causes of 
these our infirmities, are as divei-so as the infirmities themselves; stars, 
bciavens, elements, &c. And all those creatures which God hath made, are 
armed against sinnci’s. They were indeed once good in themselves, and that 
tliey arc now many of them pernicious unto us, is not in their nature, but our 
corruption, which hath caused it. Por fn>m the fall of our first parent Adam, 
. they have been changed, the earth accursed, the influence of stars altered, the 
" four elements, beasts, birds, giants, are now ready to offend us. “ TJie prin- 
cipal things for the use of man, are water, fire, iron, salt, meal, wheat, honey, 
milk, .oil, wine, clothing, good to the godly, to the sinners turned to evil,” 
Ecclus. xxxix. 2G. “Fire, and hail, and famine, and dearth, all these aiu created 

« 28. T>cus quos dllljrft, castlgat. « Isa. t. 13. verse 15. •Kostr® salutis svldus eontlhenter aures 
Tclicat, ac culamltate buhinde uos excrcet. Levlnus Lenin. 1. 2. c. 29. de occult, nat. inir. * Vezatio dal 
intcUectuma Isa. zxviii. 19. In sickness the mind recollects Itself. ^Lib. 7. Cum Judlcio, mores 

et (a eta recocnoBcit ct se Intimtur. Dum fero languorem, fero religion is amorem. Expers laiguoris non 
sum memor litiJaB amoris. * s Summum esse totins philosophise, ut tales esse perseveremus, quales nos 
futures esse inflrini profltemur. b Petrai ch. > Prov. iii. 12. ^ jigr. Epis. llh. 1. 4. i Deut. vlii. 11. 

, Qui stat vldcat ne cadat. + Quanto maJoHbus bencflcUs a Deo cumulatur, tanto ohUgatlorem se 

debltonnn iktcii. 
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ftr Eccliis. xxxlx. 29. The heavens threaten us with their cometSi 

stars, planets, with their great^ conjunctions, eclipses, oppositions, quartiles, 
and such unfriendly aspects The air with his meteors, thunder and lightning, 
intemperate heat and cold, mighty winds, tempests, unseasonable weather; 
from which proceed dearth, famine, plague, and all sorts of epidemical diseases, 
consuming infinite myriads of men. At Cairo in Egypt, eveiy third year, (as 
it is related by "Boterus, and others) 300,000 die of the plague; and 200,000, 
in Coiistantino{^e, ever}' fifth or seventh at the utmost. How doth the earth 
terrify and oppress ns with terrible earthquakes, which are most frequent in 
"China, Japan, and those eastern climes, swallowing up sometimes six cities 
at once } Uow doth the water rage with his inundations, irruptions, flinging 
down towns^ cities, villages, bridges^ dec., besides shipwrecks; whole islands 
are sometimes suddenly overwhelmed with all their inlfabitants in "Zealand, 
Holland, and many parts of the continent drowned, as the ' lake Erne in Ire-, 
la*id? ^NVdlgm preeter areium cadavera patenti cernimm fremo. In the 
fens of Friesland 1230, by reason of tempest^ 'the sea drowned muUa Iwmi- 
num miUia^ etjvmmtasmenuraero^ all the country almost, men and cattld'iii 
it. How doth the fire rage, that merciless element, consuming in an instant 
whole cities? What town of any antiquity or note hath not been once, again 
and again, by the fury of this merciless element, defaced, ruinated, and left 
desolate? In a word, , 

“ • Ijmls peperclt, unda merglt, aerls • Whom Are spares, sea doth drown ; w liom sea. 

Vis pestilentis aiquori creptum necat. Pestilent air doth send to clay; 

Bello supevstes, tabidus morbo porit.** Whom war 'scapes, sickness takes away." 

To descend to more particulars, how many creatures arc at deadly feud with 
men? Lions, wolves, bears, <kc. Some with hoofs, horns, tusks, teeth, nails: 
How many noxious serpents and venomous creatures, ready to offend us with 
stings, breath, sight, or quite kill us? How many pernicious fishes, plants, 
gums, fruits, seeds, flowers, &c., could I reckon up on a sudden, which by their 
very smell many of them, touch, taste, cause some grievous malady, if not 
death itself? Some make mention of a thousand several poisons: but these 
are but trifles in respect. The greatest enemy to man, is man, who by tint 
devifs instigation Is still ready to do mischief, liis own executioner, a wolf, 
a devil to himself, and others.* We are all brethren fh Christ, or at least 
should be, members of one body, servants of one Lord, and yet no fiend can 
so Jiorment, insult over, tyrannize, vex, as one man doth another, tict mo 
not fidl ther(;fore (saith David, when wars, plague, famine were offered) into 
the hands of men, merciless and wicked men ; 

" Vlx mint homines hoc nomine digni, 

Qukmquo lupi, HiTSB plus fcrlutis liabeut." 

We can most part foresee these epidemical diseases, and likely avoid them ; 
Dearths, tempests, plagues, our astrologers forclel us; Earthquakes, inuiula- 
tioiis, ruins of houses, consuming fires, come by little and little, or make some 
noise beforehand; but the knaveries, imposture^ injuries and villanies of men 
no art can avoid. We can keep oar professed enemies from our cities, by 
gates, walls, and towers, defend ourselves from thieves tuid robbers by watchful- 
ness and weapons ; but this malice of men, and their pernicious endeavours, 
no caution can divert, no vigilancy foi'esee, we have so many secret plots and 
devices to mischief one another. 

Sometimes by the devil’s help as magicians, * witches : sometimes by impos- 

« Botemade Inst, arblnm. ■ Lsfe hist, relittontin Lod. Frols do rebus Jspontcis nd Miniim 1606. 

• Gnleelard. deserlpt. Belg. anno 1421. i* Olruldtis Cambreus. s Janosnousa, cp. lib. 1. car. 10. And 
we perceive nothing, except the dead bodies of cities in the open sea. r Munster. 1. S. Cos. cap. 4(U. 

•Buchanin. Bqitlst. • Homo bomlnl lapai^ taooio bomiol dannon. f Orld. de Triit. 1. 6. £leg.Ai 
«IilsontaooolUnorere» 
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tures, mixtures, poisons, stratagems, single oopnbats, wars, wc back and lie4r, 
as if we were ad iiUernedoriem tuUi, like Cadmus* soldiers l^ru to consume one 
another. ’Tis an ordinary thing to read of a hundred and two hundred thou- 
sand men slain in a battle. Besides all manner of tortures, brazen bulls, 
racks, w'heels, strapadocs, guni^ engines, &c. ^Ad unum corpus humanum 
suppUciaplura, quam mem^a: We have invented more torturing instniments, 
than there be several members in a man’s body, as Cyprian well observes. To 
come nearer yet, our own parents by their offences, indiscretion and intem- 
perance, are our mortal encmica ^ ^ The fathers ba*ve eaten sour grapes, and 
.the- children’s teeth are set on edge.” They cause our grief many time^ 
and put upon us hereditaiy diseases, inevitable infirmities : they torment us, 
and we are ready to injure our posterity; 

— **inox datnrl progenlcm yitiosiorem.** I ** And yet with crImM to tis unknown, 

* ^ I Our SODS skull murk the coming age their own.” 

. • 

and the latter end of the world, as *Paul foretold, is still like to be the worst. 
W8 are thus bad by nature, bad by kind, but far worse by art, every man the 
grdhtest eciemy unto himself. We study many times to undo ourselves, abus- 
ing those good gifts which God hath bestowed upon us, health, wealth, 
strength, wit, learning, art, memory to our own destruction, ^ Perditio tua ex 
te. As ” J udas Maccabeus killed Apollonius with his own weapons, we arm 
ourselves to our own overthrows ; and use reason, art, judgment, all that 
should help us, as so many instruments to undo us. llector gave Ajax a 
sword, which so long as he fought against enemies^ served for his help and 
defence ; but after he began to hurt harmless creatures with it, turned to his 
own hurtless bowels. Those excellent means God bath bestowed on us, well 
employed, cannot but much avail us ; but u otherwise perverted, they min and 
cq;ifoun(l us : and so by reason of .our indiscretion and weakness they com- 
monly do, wo have too many instances. This St. Austin acknowledgeth of 
lumsi^lf in his humble confes.sion|, “ promptness of wit, memory, eloquence, 
they were God’s good gifts, but he did not use them to his glory.” If you 
will particularly know how, and by what means, consult physicians, and they 
will tell you, tliat itjis in offending in some of those six non-natural things, of 
which 1 shall “dilate more at large; they are the causes of our infirmities, our 
surfeitwig, and drunkenness, our immoderate insatiable lust, and prodigious 
riot. Plurea crapula^ quam yladvas, is a true saying, tjje board consumes 
more than the sword. Our intemperance it is, that pulls so many several 
incurable diseases upon our heads, that hastens** old age, perverts our temper- 
ature, and brings upon us sudden death. And last of all, that which crucifies 
us most, is our own folly, madness, (quos Jupiter perdity dementat; by sub- 
traction ef bis assisting grace God permits it) weakness, want of government, 
our facility and proneness in yielding to several lusts, in giving way to every 
passion and perturbation of the mind : by which means we metamorphose our- 
selves and degenerate into beasts. All which that prince of “ poets observed 
of Agamemnon, that when he was well pleased, and could moderate his passion, 
lie was — 08 qcuhsque Jm par: like Jupit<jr in featui'e, Mars in valo’ir. Pallas 
in wisdom, another god; but when he became angry, he was a lion, a tiger, a 
dog, Ac., there appeared no sign or likeness of Jupiter in him ; so we, as long 
as we are ruled by reason, correct our inordinate appetite, and conform our- 
selves to God’s word, are as so many saints : but if we give reins to lust, 
anger, an^bition, pride, and follow our own ways, we degenerate into beasts, 

• # 

" Lib. 2. Eplst. 2. fid Donatnin. ▼Eseeb. ztIIL 2. ” ITor. 1. 8 Od. S. * 2 Tint. III. 2* 

» 1‘4't'C. xvlli. 31. Thy deRtiMictlon Is from thyself. ■ 21 Maec. Hi. 12. “Part I. Sec. 2. Uemb. % 

^ Nv.iaitij est quoe te non einet esse •uuuni. •Bomcr. Iliad, 
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dhuisform ourselves overthrow our constitutions^ ^provoke Grod to anger, and 
heap upon us this of melancholy, and all kinds of incurable diseases, as a just 
and deserved punishment of our sins. 

Subsect. II . — Tha D^niiiony Nrnnher^ Division of Diseases. 

What a disease is, almost every physician defines. •FemeJius calleth it an 
“ Affection of tj»e body contrary to nature.” ^Fuschius and Crato, « an hin- 
derance, hurt, or alteration of any action of the body, or part of it.” • Tho- 
losanus, a dissolution of that league which is between body and soul, and a 
perturbation of it ; as health the perfection, and makes to the preservation 
of it.” **Labeo in Agelliiis, “an ill habit of the body, opposite to nature, 
hindering the use of it.” Others otherwise, all to this ’Effect. 

Number of Diseases^ How many diseases there are, is a question not yet 
determined ; V Pliny reckons up 300 from the crown of the head tb tlie solo of 
the foot : elsewhere he saith, morborum wfinita mvUitudOf their number is 
infinite. Howsoever it was in those times, it boots not ; in our days 1 'Am 
sure the number is much augmented : , 

• “ madcs, et nova fcbrlum 

Terris incubat cohors.'* 

For besides many epicleicical diseases unheard o^ and altogether unkno^ to 
Clalen and Hippocrates, as scorbutum, small-pox, plica, sweating sickness, 
morbus Gallicus, &c., we have many proper and peculiar almost to every part. 

No man free from stllh» Disease or o^/ter.] No man amongst us so sound, of 
so good a constitution, that hath not some imi)ediment of body or mind. 
Quisque suos patimur manes, we have all our infirmities, first or last, more or 
less. There will be peradventure in ^an age, or one of a thousand, like Zeno- 
philus the musician in * Pliny, that may happily live 105 years without any 
manner of impediment ; aPollio Romulus, that can preserve himself “ "*wilh 
wine and oil a man as fortunate as Q. Mqtcllus, of whom Valerius so ^uch 
brags j a man as healthy as Otto Herwardus, a senator of Augsburg in Ger- 
many, whom "Leovitius the astrologer brings in for an example and instance of 
certainty in his art ; who because he had the siguificators in his geniture 
foi*tunate, and free from the hostile aspects of Saturn aneV Mars, being a very 
cold man," “ ® could not remember that ever he was sick.” ' Paracelsus may 
brag that he could piake a man live 400 years or more, if he might bring him 
up from his infancy, and diet him as he list ; and some physicians hold, that 
there is no certain period of man’s life ; but it may still by temperance and 
physic be prolonged. We find in the meantime, by common experience, that 
no man can escape but that of 'Hesiod is true : 

**nXeifi fii¥ 7 (ip 7 uia KaKffiv, irXein de OaXavira, I ** Th* earth’s full of maladies, and full ilic sea, 
Noi/ffoid* &v0pwirot iiv 1^* fi/iiffrit qd' £ir< vvkti I Which Gct upou US both by night and day.” 

’Avrojuaroi ■■ — j 

Division of Di8eases!\ If you require a more exact division of these ordiuaiy 
diseases which are incident to men, I refer you ^>o physicians ; * they will tell 
you of acute and chronic, first and secondary, lethales, salutarcs, errant, fixed, 
simple, compound, connexed, or consequent, belonging to parts or the whole, in 


dTntempcranlla. Inxiis, Ingliivles. ot Inflnlta hiijiwmmll flnjritia, qnno divinas pmnas morentiir. Crwto. 

• Forn. Fntit. 1. 1. c 1. Morbus ent uiTectttS contra iiuluraui corporl iiisidtMii. f Fu^ch. Instit 1. 3. 

Si'ct 1. c. 3.hquo prlmum vitlatur actio. sDissoliitln foederis in corporo. ut snnltnM est consummritlo. 

• Mh.4. CRp. 2. Morbus ost habitus contra nnturain, quf usum I'jiis, Ac. ic.m. n. itb. 7. * • Hornt. 

lip. 1. ode 3 “ Emnelatlon, and a new coI»»rt of levprs broods over tiu* <'artb.” k Can. flO. Iln. 7. Ontiim 
vt quInqueWxit «uinoa sine uilo incomniodo. Mintus miilso, bir.i* ok*o. « ■i:\umpils jMMiltur. pruflxls 
Kiiilieinur. c.ip. delnflrmitat. ®Q«1, quoad puorltiOB ultiinnin meinorium rec'^rtl.in non incinlnltso 

«®c“huj8^o pLib d© vita Iombh. Oper. et Dies. • See FerncUus PiitlL Ub. L cap. a 
W, 11 , la FoBCliiUB ItiBUt L 3. sect. 1 . c. 7. Weeker. Synt. ^ 
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habit, or in disposition, &c. My division at this time (as most befitting my 
purjiose) shall be into those of the body and mind. For them of the body, a 
brief catalogue of which Fuschiua hath made, Institut. lib. 3, sect. 1, cap. 11. 
I refer you to the voluminous tomes of Galen, Areteus, Rhasis, Avicenna, 
Alexander, Faulus .^tius, Gordonerius: and those exact Neoterics, Savana- 
rola, Oapivaccius, Donatus Altomarus, Hercules de Saxouia, Mercurialise 
Victorias Faventinus, Weeker, Piso, &c., that have methodically and elabo- 
rately written of them all.. Those of the mind and head I wi]^ briefly handle^ 
and apart. 

• SiTBSECT. III. — Division of tJie Diseases of tlte Head, 

These diseases of the mind, forasmuch as they have their cliief scat and 
:)rgans in tlie head, w£ich are commonly repeated amongst the diseases of the 
•head which^arc div‘^^s, and vary much according to their site. For in the head, 
as there be sevci’al parts, so there be clivers grievances, which acqprding to that 
division of *Hcumius, (which ho takes out of Arculanus,) are inward or outward 
(to omit all others which pertain to eyes and ears, nostrils, gums, teeth, mouth, 
palate, toague, wesel, chops, face, &c.) belonging properly to the brain, as 
baldness, falling of hair, furfairc, lice, d:c. ” Inward belonging to the skins 
Yicx^ to the brain, called dura and pia tTialer, as all head-aches, <kc., or to the 
ventricles, caules, kels, tunicles, creeks^ and parts of it, and their passions, as 
caro, vertigo, incubus, apoplexy, falling sickness. The diseases of the nerves, 
cramps, stupor, convulsion, tremor, palsy : or belonging to the excrements of 
the brain, catarrhs, sneezing, rheums, distillations: •olfelse those that pertain 
to the substance of the brain itself, in which are conceived frenzy, lethargy, 
melancholy, madness, weak memory, sopor, or Coma Vigilia eC vigil Coma, 
Out of these again I will single such as properly belong to the phantasy, or 
imagination, or reason itself, which *Laurentius calls the diseases of the mind ; 
and Hildesheim, morhos imaginationis, aut rationis Uesce^ (diseases of the 
imagination, or of injured reason^ which*are three or four in number, phrensy, 
madness, melancholy, dotage, and their kinds: as hydrophobia, lycanthropia, 
Cfunms aancti viti, morbi doimoniaci, (St. Yitus*s dance, possession of devils,) 
which I will briefly ^ouch and point at, insisting especially in this of melancholy, 
as more eminent than the rest, and that through all his kinds, causes, symp- 
toms, prognostics, cures : as Loniccrus hath done de apoplexid, and many other 
of such particular diseases. Kot that 1 And fault wit]^ those which have 
written of this subject before, as Jason Pratensis, Laurentius, Montaltus, T. 
Bright, &c., they have done very well in their several kinds and methods; yet 
that which one omits, another may haply see; that which one contracts, 
another may enlarge. To conclude with ^ Scribanius, “that which they had 
neglected, or profuuctorily handled, we may more thoroughly examine ; that 
v/hich is obscurely delivered in them, may be perspicuously dilated and amplifi- 
ed by us :” and so made more familiar and easy for every man’s capacity, and 
the common good, which is the chief end of my discourse. 

• 

SuBSEdT. IV. — Dotage, Phrensy, Madrsess, Ilydrophohia, Lycanthropia^ 
Chorus sancti VUi, Dxtasis, 

Delinum, Dotage,] Dotage, fatuity, or folly, is a common namo to all the 
following species, as some will have it. * Laurentius and * Altomarus compre- 
hended ^adnes^ melancholy, and the rest under this name, and call it the 

* Praefat. do morbls capltlar In enpite nt varln haMtont partes. Ita varin querds Ibl eveninft. *0f 

which read Heurnius, Montaltas, IJUdeahelni, Querctstan, Jason PratoDsls, &o. > Cap. 2. de melanehol. 
«Crp. 2. de Plilsloloi^a aagarum ; <^od aUi i^iu recto fortaase dUerint, nos cxamlnare, melius dUudieare^ 
currigero studeomus. ■ Cap 4. de moL • Ait. Mftl. 7. 
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mmmum genus of them alL If it be distinguished from them^ it is imtunil or 
ingcnite, which comes by som6 defect of the organs, and ovcr-niuch bniin, u 
wo see in our common fools; and is for tlie most part intended or remitted in 
particular men, and thereupon some are wiser than others : or else it is acqui* 
site^ an appendix or symptom of some other disease, which comes or goes; of 
if it continue, a sign of melancholy itself. 

iVwensy.] J^hrenitis, which the Greeks derive from the word is a 
disease of the n^ind, with a continual madness or dotage, which hath an acute 
fever annexed, or else an inflammation of the brain, or the membranes or 
kcls of it, with an acute fever, which causeth madness and dotage. It differa 
from melancholy and madness, because their dotage is without an :^gue : 
this continual, with waking, or memory decayed, &c. Melancholy is most 
2 >art silent, this clamorous; and many such like diiferenccs are assigned by 
physicians. 

t Madness!] ^Madness, phrensy, and melancholy are confoiiiidcil by Celsiis 
and many writers ; others leave out phrensy, and make madiu‘s.s and melan- 
choly but one disease, which ''Jason Pratensis especially labours, and that they 
difier only secundum majve or minus, in quantity alone, the one being a deg' ce 
to the other, and both proceeding from one cause. They differ iutenso et 
remisso gradu, saith ® Gordonius, as the humour is in ten ded or remitted. Of the 
same mind is ^ Aretcus, AJcxander Tertullianus, 0 uianorlus, Savanarola, lleur- 
nius; and Galen himself writes promiscuously of them both by reason of their 
affinity : but most of our neoterics do Lsmdle them apart, whom I will follow in 
this treatise. Madness is therefore deflned to be a vehement dotage ; or raving 
without a fever, far more violent than melancholy, full of anger and clamour, 
horrible looks, actions, gestures, troubling the patients with far greater vehe- 
mency both of body and mind, withoujall fear and sorrow, with siicli impetnous 
force and boldness, that sometimes three or four men cannot hold them. 
Differing only in this from phrensy, that it ia without a fever, and their memory 
is most part better. It hath the same causes as the other, as choler adust, 
and blood incensed, brains inflamed, <kc. ^Fiacastorius adds, due ^.iine, 
and full age to this deflnition, to distinguish it from children, and will have it 
confirmed impotency, to separate it from such us accidentally come and go 
again, as by taking henbane, nightshade, wine,’' tkc. 02 this fury there bo 
divers kinds ecstasy, which is familiar with some ^^ersons, as Cardan saitli of 
liqpself, he could be in one when he list; in wliich the Indian priests ileliver 
their oracles, and the witches m Laplan^ as Olaus Magnus writeth, 1. 3, cap. 
18. Mxtasi omnia proedicere, answer all questions in an extasis you will ask ; 
what your friends do, where thcy*are, how they fare, &c. The other 8])ccie8 
of this fuiy are enthusiasms, revelations, and visions, so often mentioned by 
Gregory and Bcda in their works; obsession or possession of devils,^ sibylline 
prophets, and poetical furies; such as come by eating noxious herbs, tarantulas' 
stinging, kc., which some reduce to this. The must known are these, lycau- 
thropia, hydrophobia, chorus sancti viti 

Lycanihropia.^ Lyoauthropia, which Avicenna calls Cucubuth, others 
Lupinam insaniam, or Wolf-madness, when men run howling about graves and 
fields in the night, and will not flo jiersuaded but that they are wolves, or 
some such beasts. *.£tLUs and ''Faulus call it a kind of melancholy; but £ 
should rather refer it to madness, os most do. Some make a iloubt of it 

^Plcrfqufi medlel nno eomplezn pentringunt hos dnos morboa, qaod ex eadem causa orlaodur, qnodqaa 
magnitudme et niodu aoliim ^tent, et alter grudns ad altcrum existat. Jason Pratens. * Lib. Med. 

^ I^B manuB mthl videtur. • Insanus est, qui aetate ftebltO, et tempore deMto per se, non momentaneam 
^ mgacem, nt vml, solani, llyoseyaml, sed cunflnn attim habet imputentiam beno operandl circa Intellcctum. 

Intellectlone. 'of which read Foslix Plater, cap. 3. de mentis allcuatione. a IJb. 6. cap. 11* 
«*JJb. S.oap. lb. ’ ^ < 
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whether there be any sucli disease. 'Donat ab Altomari soith, that he 
two of them in his time: Wienis tells a stoi^of such a one at Padua 1541, 
that would not believe to the contrary, but that he was a wolf, lie hath 
another instance of a Spaniard, who thought himself a bear; 'Furrebtud 
confirms as much by many examples; one amongst the rest of which he was 
ail eye-witness, at Alcmaer in Holland, a poor husbandman that still hunted 
about graves, and kept in churchyards, of a pale, black, ugly, and fearful look. 
Such belike, or little better, were King Pitetus’ ""daughter^ that tliought 
themselves kine. And Nebuchadnezzar in Daniel, as some interpreters hold, 
was only troubled with this kind of madness. This disease perha])s gave occa- 
sion t# that bold assertion of ** Pliny, ** some men were turned into wolves in 
his time, and from wolves to men again:” and to that fable of Pausanias, of 
a man that was ten yefLvs a wolf, and afterwards turned to his former shape : 

Ovid’s tale of Lycaon, <kc. lie that is desirous to hear of this disease, or 
more exaniptcs, let him read Austin in his 18th book de CivitaU Dei^ cap. t4. 
Mizeddas, cent 5 . 77 . Sekenkius, lih. 1 . Jlildealmm^ B}nceL 2 . de Mania. 
FoAcstas^ lib. 10. de Tnorlis ccrehri. Olaiis Magnus, Vincentluf BeUavl'ensiH, 
spe!?. met Ijp. 31. c. 122. Picrius, Bodinc, Zuiiiger, Zeilger, Peucer, Wierus, 
Spranger, &c. This malady, saith Avicenna, iroubleth men most in February, 
and is now-a-days fi’equent in Bohemia and Hungary, according to PHeuriiiu^. 
iScluimitzius will have it common in Livonia. They ^e hid most part all d \\\ 
and go abroad in the night, barking, howling, at graves and deserts; “ * tin*/ 
have usually hollow eyes, scjibbed h‘gs and thighs, very dry and pale,” ’stiitli 
Altoinarus; ho gives a reason there of all the sy^q)toms, and sets down a 
brief cure of them. 

JIgdrophobia is a kind of madness, wcdl known in every village, which comes 
by the biting of a mad dog. or scratcl^ng, saitli ^ Aui-elianub ; touching, or 
smelling alone sometimes as *Sckenkius proves, and is incident to many other 
creatures as well as men : so called because the pai’ties oiTected cannot cndiiie 
the sight of >vater, or any liquor, supposing still they see a mad dog in it. 
And w'hich is more wonderful; tliough they be very dry, (as in this malady 
they are) they will rather die than drink; 'Cmliiis Aurelianus, an aiieiciib 
writer, maki's a doubt wliethcr this Hydrophobia be a j)asbion of the body or 
the mind. The par^afiected is the brain: the Ctiuse, poison that conns from 
the ina4 dog, which is so hot and dry, that it consumes all the moisture in 
body. '^Hildesheim relates of some that died so mad ; and being cut up, 1]« i 
no water, sccirco blood, or any moisture left in them, t'o such as aix) > 
aflccted, the fear of water begins at fourteen days after they are bitten, to some 
again not till forty or sixty days after: coiribionly saith Heumius, they heg 'i 
to rave, fly water and glasses, to look red, and swell in the face, about twti.^ v 
days afte^i (if some remedy be not taken in the meantime) to ilo awake, to n • 
pensive, sad, to see strange visions, to bark and howl, to fall into a swooi . 
and oftentimes fits of tho falling sickness. *Some say, little things like 
whelps will be seen in their urine. If any of thcbC signs appear, tluy ai e 
past recovery. Many times tj^ese symptoms will not appear till six or seven 
months after, saith ^Codroiiclius; and sometimes not till seven or eight yeaf.s, 
as Guiancrius; twelve as Albertus, six or Jight months after, as Galen holdo. 
Baldus tho great lawyer died of it: an Augustine friar, and a woman m 
Delft, that were ‘Forrestus’ patients, were miserably consumed with it. The 


iCap. 9. Aft. Tned. ^ De prcstli;. Bamonum. 1. 3. cap. 21. ' Obsenrat. 11b. 10. de morbia cercbi i, 

cap. 16. nllippocratea, de Insauia. ^ Lib 8. cup. 22. hominea Interdum lupoa Oeri ;.«t erntra 
« Met. Ub. 1 I* Cap. de Man. * Ulceiata crura, sitis ipsis adest immodlca, ^Ulldl, lliigua jiicoa 

a Cap. 9. art. Ilydrophobia. ' Lib. 3. cap. 9. * Lib. 7. de Yenenls. * Lib. 3. Cap. 13. dc iiioruia 

ntiuiB. ttSuiccl 2 . 'Sckciikla\ 7 Ub. de Vcncuis > Lib. do lljdiuphobta. ■Ubacivuu 
Ub:iU.2B. 
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^mmon cure in the countiy ^for such at least as dwell near the sea-side) 
is to duck them over head and ears in sea water ; some use charms : every 
good wife can prescribe medicines. But the best cure to be had in such 
cases, is from the most approved physicians; they that will read of them, may 
consult with Dioscorides, lib. 6. c. 37, Heumius, Ilildeshoim, Oapivaccius, 
Foii'estus, Sekenkius, and before all others Codronchus an Italian, who hath 
lately written two exquisite books on the subject. 

C/ionis samt'i VUi, or S. Vitus' dance; the lascivious dance, * Paracelsus 
calls it, because they th^it are taken from it, can do nothing but dance till 
they be dead or cured. It is so called, for that the parties so troubled were 
wont to go to S. Vitus for help, and after they had danced thei*e awhilfe, they 
were ** certainly fi-eod. *Tis strange to hear how long they will dance, and in 
what manner, over stools, forms, tables; even great bellied women sometimes 
{and yet never hurt their children) will dance so long that they can stir 
xeither haiul nor foot, but seem to be quite dead. One in reef clothes they 
cannot abide. Music above all things they love, and therefore magistrates in 
Germany will hire musicians to play to them, and some lusty sturdy com- 
panions to dance with them. This disease hath been very common in Germany, 
as appears by those relations of '’Sekenkius, and Paracelsus in his book of 
madness, who brags how many several persons ho hath cured of it. ^Felix 
Platerus de Tnmtis alienat cap. 3. reports of a woman in Basil whom he saw, 
that danced a whole month together. The Arabians call it a kind of palsy. 
Bodine in his 5th book de Pepub. cap. 1, sjteaks of this iniirmity ; Monaviiis 
in his last epistle to ScSltizius, and in another to Dudithus, where you may 
read more of it. 

IJie last kind of madness or melancholy, is that demoniacal (if I may so 
call it) obsession or possession of devils, which Platerus and othci*s would 
have to be preternatural: stupend things are said of them, their actions, ges- 
tures, contortions, fasting, prophesying, speaking languages they were never 
taught, &c. Many strange stories &ro related of them, which because some 
will not allow, (for Deacon and Darrel have written large volumes on this 
subject pro and con.) I voluntarily omit. 

'‘PuFcliius, institut. lih. 3. sec. 1. cap. 11, Felix Plajer, •Laurentius, add 
to these another fury that proceeds from love, and another from study, another 
divine or religious fuiy ; but these more properly belong to melancholy; of all 
which I will speal^ ^ apart, intending to write a whole book of them. 


SunsECT. V . — MeUtsvcholy in DiSposUion, impr(perly so called^ Equivocations^ 

Melancholy, the subject of our present discourse, is either in disposition or 
habit. In disposition, is that traiibitoiy melancholy which goes and conies 
u[)on every small occasion of sorrow, need, sickness, trouble, fear, grief, 
passion, or perturbation of the mind, any manner of care, discontent, or 
thought, wliich causeth anguish, dulncss, heaviness and vexation of spirit, any 
ways opposite to pleasure, mirth, joy, delight, causing frowardness in us, or a 
dislike. In whic^ equivocal and improper sense, wo call him melancholy that 
is dull, sad, sour, lumpish, ill-disposed, solitary, any way moved, or displeased. 
And from these melancholy dispositions, 'no man living is fre^ no stoic, 
none so wise, none so happy, none so patient, so generous, so godly, so divine, 
that can vindicate himself ; so well composed, but more or less, soipe time or 

% 

uLasclyam Chorcam. To. 4. do morbls omentiam. Tract. 1. i>£venta at plurimnm rem ipsftin compro- 
hnnte. ” Lib. 1. cap. de Mania. o Cap. 8. de mentis alicnat. • Cap. 4. do inel. * i*AKT. 3. 

Pe quo homliic flccaritas, de quo certain gaadlum? auocannuo se conyeitlt. lu terreuia lebus tmarltudlBem 
Miimi invenlct. Aug in VtaX. \iii 0. 
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other he feels the smart of it. Melancholy in this sense is the character of 
mortality. “ * Man that is born of a woman, is*of short continuance, and full 
of trouble.” Zeno, Cato, Socrates himself, whom * JBlian so highly commends 
for a moderate temper, that nothing could disturb him, but going out, and 
coming in, still Socrates kept the same serenity of countenance, wlmt misery 
soever befcl him,” (if we may believe Plato his disciple) was much tormented 
with it. Q. Metellus, in whom ‘‘Valerius gives instance of all happiness, “ the 
most f9rtunate man then living, bom in that most flourishing city of Rome, of 
noble parentage, a proper man of person, well qualifled, health^ful, rich, honour- 
able, a senator, a consul, happy in his wife, happy .in his children,” &c., yet 
this man was not void of melancholy, he had his share of sorrow. ‘ Polycrates 
‘<8amius, that flung his ring into tlie sea, because he would participate of 
discontent with others, bnd had it miraculously restored to him again shortly 
after, by a fish taken as he angled, was not free from melancholy dispositions. 
No mau can* cure himself ; the very gods had bitter pang*?, ^d fi-cquenl 
passions, as their own poets put upon thenn In general, “ ‘ as the heaven, 
so if our life, sometimes fair, sometimes overcast, tempestuous, and serene ; 
as ifl a ros(^ flowers and prickles ; in the year itself, a temperate summer 
sometimes, a hard winter, a drought, and then again i>leasant showers : so is 
oiir lifo intermixed with joys, lioi^es, fears, sorrows, calumnies:” Invkem 
cedmS dolor et vulujjlait, there is a succession of 2)leasure and pain. 

“ uicdio do fonte Icponim, 

Surgit uiniLTl Illiquid lu ip&iii durlbus angut? 

I 

** Even in the midst of laughing there is sorrow” (as “ Solomon holds) : even 
in the midst of all our feasting and jollity, as, ‘‘Austin infers in his Com, on the 
» 41st Psalm, there is grief and disconicnt|. Inter delicias semper aliquid scevi 
0108 strangulate for a pint of honey thou shalt here likely find a gallon of gull, 
for a dram of pleasure a pound ot pain, for on inch of mirth an ell of moan ; 
as ivyjdotli an oak, these miseries ^uicom^mss our life. And it is most absurd 
and ridiculous for any mortal man to look lor a perpetual tenure of haj^piness 
in this life. Nothing so prosperous and jdcasaiit, but it hath ^ some bitterness 
in it, some complaining, some grudging; it is all a mixed passion, 

and like a chequer taflle, black and whiio men, families, cities, have their fulls 
and wanes ; now trines, sextiles, then quart iles and oppositions. We are not 
here as those angels, celestial powers and bodies, sun and moon, to finish our 
course without all oflence, with such constancy, to continue for so many ages : 
but subject to iufirmitie«i, miseries, interrupted, tossed and tumbled up and 
down, carried about with every small blasf, often molested and disquieted 
upon each slender occasion, uncertain, brittle, and so is all that wo trust 
unto. V^i^d he that knows not this is not armed to endure it, is not fit to 
live in this world (as one condoles our time), he knows not the condition of it, 
where with a reciprocalty, pleasure and pain are still united, and succeed one 
another in a ring.” £gci e mujido^ get thee gone hence if thou caust not 

V 

• Job 1. U. « Omni tempore Sooratom eodem vultu Tlderl, slve domum redlrct, alre dorao ccredoretnr. 
b LU). 7. cup. 1. Natus In florentlssima totiua orUis civltate, fmbllibslmu parentibus, corpoi is \ irus hubuit et 
railsslmos animl dotes, uzorem conapicuam, pudicom, la^Ici's libcro^ conbulare dccos, scqueiito triuiiiphoii, 
dec. ^^llan. ‘‘llomer. Iliad. i Llpslufl, cent. 3. cp. 45. ut caalum, sic nos homines sinnua : illud ex 
iiitcrvallo nublbus obducltur et obacuratnr. In rosurio Uorcs spinls Intermixtl. Vita similis oerl, ndum 
modd, sudum, tempestos, scronltas : ita \ iccs rcrum sunt, pru-'niia gaudiis, et sequaccs curas. Lucretius, 
1. 4. 1 124. "Prov. xiv. 13. bxtreinum guitdll luctus occupat. oNatuliUa Inquit cclebrantur, nuptlis 
blc sunt ; at ibi quid cclubratur quod non uolct, quo I non M-oiisit 7 p Apulcius 4. florid. hlUiil qulcqiiid 
honiinl tarn prospenim dlviiiitus datum, quin oi a Imixtum sit aliquid diflluultatis, ut ctiam amplissima 
quaciuo lastltlf, subsit quicplam vcl parva quorimoni.^ coujusatione quadani mcllls et fellia. 4 Caduca 
nlniirum et fraf^iba, et puerlllb^ Jconscntuncu crepundUs, bunt ista quse vires et opes Immanas SAicanmr, 
al!liinntBubltd,repcntedulabuut( r. iiuliu in loco, nuUt.ln persona, BtabilibUbnixaradicibuscon6istunt,sedin« 
Gcitissimoflatufortunu! quobiii &ublinieextttlcrai)t,inn>roviborcuurbudc»tltutus inproAmdoiulaeiiarom valla 
mlH'rubllitcr immergunt. Valerias, lib. o. cap. 11. r Uuic bcculo parum aptus cs,autpotiU8omiuin nostro- 
rum condUloncni iguoras, quibuareclprouo quodam ucxu, &c. LurchanubOoliubclgicus, lib. 3. «a annum 159& 
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c brook it ; there is no way to avoid i 1 ^ but to arm thyself with patience, with 
magnanimity, to * oppos(^ thyself unto it, to suffer affliction as a good soldier 
of Christ ; as ^Paul advi&eth constantly to bear it. But forasmuch as so few 
can embrace this good counsel of his|, or use it aright, but rather as so many 
brute beasts give a way to their passion, voluntary subject and precipitate 
themselves into a labyrinth of cares, woes, miseries, and suffer their souls to 
be overcome by them, cannot arm themselves with that patience as they 
ought to do, falletli out oftentimes that these dispositions become habits, 
and many affects contemned (as " Seneca notes) make a disease. Even as 
one distillation, not yet grown to custom, makes a cough ; but continual and 
inveterate causeth a consumption of the lungs so do these our melancholy 
provocations : and according as the humour itself is intended, or remitted in 
men, as their temperature of body, or rational souf is better able to make 
resistance ; so are they more or less affected. For that which is but a flea- 
biting to 011^ causeth insufferable torment to another ; and which one by his 
singular moderation, and well-composed carriage can happily overcome, a 
second is no whit able to sustain, but upon every small occasion of miscon- 
ceived abuse, injury, grief, disgrace, loas, cross, humour, (tec. (if ^solitary, or 
idle) yields so far to passion, tJiat his complexion is altered, his digestion 
hindered, his sleep gone, his spirits obscured, and his heart heavy, his 
hypochoiidrics misaffected ; wind, crudity, on a sudden overtake him, and lie 
himself overcome with melancholy. As it is with a man imprisoned for debt, 
if once in the gaol, every creditor will bring his action against him, and there 
likely hold him. If ary discontent seize upon a patient, in an instant all 
other perturbations (for — qua data porta ruunt) will set ujion him, and then 
like a lame dog or broken- winged goose he droops and pines away, and is 
brought at last to that ill habit or,nialady of melaucholy itself. So that as 
the philosophers make * eight degrees of heat and cold, we may make cigl}ty- 
eight of melancholy, as the parts affected are diversely seized with it, or have 
been plunged more or less into this iufenrgl gulph, or waded deeper i’lto it. 
But all these melancholy fits, howsoever pleasing at first, or displeasing, 
violent and tyrannizing over those whom they seize on for the time ; yet 
these fits I ray, or men affected, are but im^^ropcrly so called, because they 
continue not, but come and go, as by some objects tllcy are moved. This 
melancholy of which we are to treat, is a habit, morbus sonticus, or chronictis, 
a^chronic or conliuiiate disease, a settled humour, as ^ Aurelianus and 'others 
call it, not errant, but fixed ; and as it was long increasing, so now being 
(pleasant, or painful) grown to an habit, it will hardly be removed. 


SECT. I. ME.AIB. IL 

Subsect. I . — Digression of Anatomy, 
c 

Before I proceed to define the disease of melancholy, what it is, or to 
discourse fartlier of it, I hold it ifot impertinent to make a brief digression of 
the nnatomy of the body and faculties of the soul, for the better understanding 
of that which is to follow ; because many hard words will often occur, as 
myrache, hypochondries, emrods, (tec.) imagination, I'eason, humours, spirits, 
vital, natural, animal, nerves^ veins, arteries, chylus, pituita ; which by the 

■ Horenm omnia atucifa cllrlfrl debent, ut htimana fortiter feramni. <2 Tini. 11. 8. * Kptat. 96. lib. 10. 

anectua frequentes contciiiiitir^uu murbiim faciont. Dlstlllatio nna nee adhue in niorem adaiictu, tuiaiin 
facit, assitlua et viiiientH piithiaim. * CaJldum ad octo : frlKldiirn ad octo. Una hiruudo uon fiidl 

(('Statc^ui. 1 Lib. 1, c. 0. ■ Fuschius. 1. 8. ice. I. cap. 7. iLldualiciin, fol. 130. 
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vulgar will not bo easily be perceived, what they arc, how cited, and to what i 
end they serva And besides, it may [leradvcAture give occasion to some 
men to examine more accurately, search further into this most excellent 
subject, and thereupon with that royal * prophet to praise God, for a man 
is fearfully and wonderfully made, and curiously wrought’*) that have time 
and leisure enough, and are sufficiently informed in all other worldly businesses, 
aato nmke a good bargain, buy and sell, to keep and make choice of a fair 
Jiawk, ho€nd, horse, dec. But for such matters as concern the knowledge of 
flfetnselves, they are wholly ignorant and careless; they know^not what this 
body and soul are, how combined, of what parts and* faculties they consist, or 
how a {nan differs from a dog. And what can be more ignominious and 
filthy (as ^Melancthon well inveighs) ^^tkan for a man not to know the struc- 
ture and composition of his own body, especially since the knowledge of it 
tends so much to the preservation of his heidth, and information of his man- 
ners)** To stir them up therefore to this study, to peruse those elaborate 
works of ^GaJen, Bauhines, Plater, Yesalius, Falopius, Laurentius,’Remelinua, 
dsc., «rhich have written copiously in Latin ; or that which some of our in- 
dustrious countiy men have done in our mother tongue, not long since, as that 
translation bf ^Columbus and ^ Microcusmographia, in thirteen books, I have 
made this brief digression. Also because * XV'ecker, 'Melancthou, *Femelius, 
'^Eusebius, and those tedious Tracts de Anitnd (which have more com- 
pendiously handled and written of this matter) are not at all times ready to be 
hud, to give them some small taste, or notice of the rest, let this epitome 
suffice. 

SuBSfiCT. IT . — Division of the Body, Humours, Spirits, 

Of the parts of the body there may be many divisions ; the most approved 
'is that of ^Laurentius, out of Hippocrateii: which is, into parts contained, or 
containing. Contained, are either humours or spirits. 

lIu7nours!\ A humour is a liquid or fiuept part of the body, comprehended 
in it, fbr the preservation of it; aifU is either innate or born with us, or ad- 
ventitious and acquisite. The radical or innate, is daily supplied by nourish- 
ment, which some call cambium, and make those secondary humours of ros 
and gluten to maintaisL it : or acquisite, to maintain these four first primary 
humours, coming and proceeding from the first concoction in the liver, by 
which means chylus is excluded. Some divide them into profitable and ex- 
crementitious. But ^Crato out of Hippocrates will have all four to be juice* 
and not excrement^ without which no Uvlng creature can be sustained : which 
four, though they be comprehended in the mass of blood, yet they have their 
several affections, by which they are distinguished from one another, and from 
those adventitious, peccant, or ‘diseased humours, as Melancthon calls them. 

Bh)od,'\ * Blood is a hot, sweet, temperate, red humour, prepai'ed in tiie 
xneseraio veins, and made of the mo.st temperate parts of the chylus in the 
liver, whoso office is to nourish the whole body, to give it strength and colour, 
being dispersed by the veins through every part of it. And from it spirits 
are firat begotten in the heart^ which afterwards by the arteries are com- 
municated to the other parta ^ 

Pituita, or phlegm, is a cold and moist humour, begotten of tho colder part 
of the chylus (or white juioe coming out of the meat digested in the stomach), 
in the liver; his office is to nourish and moisten the members of the body, 
which as the tongue are moved, that they be not over dry. 

• 

* PiAl. szxix. 13. • T)e uiSna. Tnrpe enim art homfnl Ignorare sal eoiporls (at Ita dleain) MtSdom, 
piietertlm cum ad valctudiatoa at moras luce eogiiltto plurimum oonducat. >'De uaa part. •Hlitory 
of man. Gruoke. •InSyutaxi. rji« Anima. s instlt. lib. 1, ^PhjratoL 1. 1, a 

« Amft. 1. 1. a. IS. ^ in Micro, aueco^ aina solbaa auuial surtaatari non potast. iKorbotoa anmoras. 
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• Oholer is hot and dry, bitter, begotten of the hotter parts of the chylus, 
and gathered to the gall: it helps the natural heat and senses, and serves to 
the expelling of excrements. 

M^nchoty!] Melancholy, cold and dry, thick, black, and sour, begotten 
of the more feculent part of nourishment, and purged from the spleen, is a 
bridle to the other two hot humour}^ blood and choler, preserving them in 
the blood, and nourishing the bones. These four humours have some analogy 
with the four elements, and to the four ages in man. 

Serumf Sweat, Tears^ To these humours you may add scrum, which is 
the matter of urine, and those cxcrementitious humours of the third concoc- 
tion, sweat and tears. ^ 

Spirit is a most subtile vapour, which is expressed from the blood, 
and the instrument of the soul, to perform all his actions; a common tie or 
medium between the body and the soul, as some will have it ; or as Faraccl- 
eiis, fourth soul of itself. Melancthon liolds the fountain of these spirits to 
be the heartj^ begotten there; and afterward conveyed to the brain, they take 
another nature to them. Of these spirits there be three kinds, accordiifg to 
the three principal parts, brain, heart, liver; natural, vital, aiymal. 'The 
natural are begotten in the liver, and thence dispersed through the veins, to 
perform those natural actions. The vital spirits are made in the heart of tho 
natural, which by tho ajrteries are transported to all the other parts : V the 
spirits cease, then life ceaseth, as in a syncope or swooning. The animal 
spirits formed of tho vital, brought up to the brain, and dilTiised by the 
nerves, to the subordinc^te members, give sense and motion to them all. 

Subsect. III . — Similar Paris, 

Similar Parts!] Co'ntainino parts, by reason of their more solid substance, 
are either homogeneal or heterogcncal, similar or dissimilar; so Aristotle 
divides them, lib. 1, cap. 1, de Uwt. Animal , ; Laurentim, cap. 20, ^lib. 1. 
Similar, or homogeneal, are such as, if the^ bo divided, are still severed into 
parts of tho same nature, as water into water. Of these some be spermatical, 
some fleshy or carnal. "Spermatical are such as are immediately begotten of 
the seed, which are bones, gristles, ligaments, membflines, nerves, arteries, 
veins, skins, flbres or strings, fat. 

^ Bones!] The bones are <h:y and hard, begotten of tho thickest of the seed, 
to strengthen anh sustain other parts: some say there be 304, some 307, or 
313 in man’s body. They have no nerves in them, and are therefore without 
sense. * 

A gristle is a substance softer than bone, and harder than the rest, flexible, 
and serves to maintain tho parts of motion. ^ 

Ligaments are they that tie the bones together, and other parts to the 
bones, with their subserving tendons: membranes’ office is to cover the rest. 

Nerves, or sinews, are membranes without, and full of marrow within ; they 
proceed from tho brain, and carry the animal sjiirits for sense and motion. Of 
these some be harder, some softer ; the softer servo the senses, and there be 
seven pair of them. The first be tho optic nerves, by which we see; the 
second move the eyes ; the third pair serve for the tongue to taste; the fourth 
pair for the taste in the palate; the fifth belong to the ears; the sixth pair is 
most ample, and runs almost over all the bowels ; the seventh pair moves the 
tongue. The harder sinews serve for the motion of the inner parts, poceed- 
ing from the ma^ow in the back, of whom there be thirty coihbinations, 
seven^of the nec^, twelve of the breast, <fcc. ^ 


■ SpiritallB aaimft 


Lanraitfns, cap. 30. lib. 1. Anat. 
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Arterm^ Arteries are long and hollow, with a double skin to convey the , 
vital spirits \ to discern which the better, they say that Vesalius the anatomist 
was wont to cut up men alive. • They arise in the left side of the heart, and 
are principally two, from which the rest are derived, aorta and venosa : aorta 
is the root of all the other, which serve the whole body; the other goes to 
the lungs, to fetch air to refrigerate the heart. 

Veins.] Veins are hollow and round, like l)ipes, arising from the liver, 
carrying blood and natural spirits; they feed all the parts. Of these there 
be two chief. Vena porta and Vena cava, from which the rest are corrivated. 
That Vena porta is a vein coming from* the concave *of the liver, and receiv- 
ing thewe meeeraical vein^ by whom ho takes the chylus from the stomach 
and guts, and conveys it to the liver. The other derives blood from the liver 
to nourish all the other dispersed members. The branches of that Vena porta 
are the mcscraical and hminorrhoides. The branches of the Cava are inward 
of outward. •Inward, seminal or emulgent. Outward, in the head, arm%^ 
feet, &c., and have several names. * 

FMfrce, Fat, Flesh.] Fibr® are strings, white and solid, dispersed through 
the fvhole member, and right, oblique, transverse, all which have their several 
uses. Fat is a similar part, moist, without blood, composed of the most 
thick and unctuous matter of the blood. The **skin covers the rest, and 
hath (futicidum, or a little skin under it. Flesh is soft and ruddy, composed 
of the congealing of blood, <kc. 

Subsect. IV. — Dissimilar Parts. 

Dissimilar parts are those which we call organical, or instrumental, and 
they bo inward or outward. The chiefest outward parts are situate forward 
backward; — forward, the crown and foretop of the head, skull, face, fore- 
head, temples, chin, eyes, ears, nose, &c., neck, breast, chest, upper and lower 
part? of the belly, hypochondries, navel, groin, flank, (to. ; backward, the 
hinder part of the head, back, shoulders, sides, loins, hipbones, os sacrum, but- 
tocks, &C. Or joints arms, hands^fect, legs, thighs, knees, <kc. Or common 
to both, which, because they are obvious and well known, I have carelessly 
repeated, eaqus proicipua et grandiora tantum; quodreliquum cx libris de 
oivlmd qui volet, aedpimt. 

Inward organical parts, which cannot be seen, are divers in number, and 
have several names, functions, and divisions; but that of ‘*Laurentius is mos^ 
notable, into noble or ignoble parts. Of the noble there h% three principal 
parts, to which all the rest belong, and whom they serve — brain, heart, liver; 
according to whose site, three regions, or a threefold division, is made of the 
whole body. As first of the head, in which the animal organs arc contained, 
and brain itself, which by his nerves give sense and motion to the rest, and is^ 
as it were, a privy counsellor and chancellor to the heart. The second region 
is the chest, or middle belly, in which the heart as king keeps his court, and 
by his arteries communicates life to the whole body. The third region is the 
lower belly, in which the liver resides as a Legal a latere, wdth the rest of those 
natural organs, serving for conc^)ction, nourishment, expelling of excrements. 
This lower region is distinguished from the ujiper by the midriff, or diaphragiua, 
and is subdiyided again by ' some into three concavities or regions, upper, 
middle, and lower. The upper of the hypochondriej^ in whoso right side is the 
liver, the left the spleen ; from which is denominated hypochondiiacal melan- 
choly. The second of the navel and flanks, divided from the first by the rim. 

• 

• In these they observe the beahng of the pulse. p Ci^Jns cst pars slmnlarls a vl eatlflca nt inienora 
,iBMUilat. Gapivoc. Anat. pag. 252. q Anat. lib. 1. c. 10. Cclebils cst ct porvulgata paiUom diviilo 

in prlpclpoB et Ignobiles partes. 'D. Crook out of Galen and others. 
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last of the water course, which is again subdivided into three other partsL 
The Arabians make two part^of this region, Epigastrium and Hyp'igastnnvf^ 
upper or lower. Epigastrium they call MitacU^ from whence comes MirachioljM 
Melancholia, sometimes mentioned of them. Of these several regions I will 
treat in brief apart; and first of the third region, in which the natural organa 
are contained. 

De Anima. — The Lower Region, NcCtural Organs^ But you that are 
readers in th^ meantime, Suppose you were now brought into some saqred 
temple, or majestical palace (as *Melancthou saitli), to behold not the matter 
only, but the singular art, workmanship, and counsel of this our great Creator. 
And it is a pleasant and profitable speculation, if it be considered alight.** 
The parts of this region, which present themselves to your consideration and 
view, are such as serve to nutrition or generation. Those of nutrition servo to 
the first or second concoction ; as the oesophagus or gullet, which brings meat 
and j^ink into the stomach. The ventricle or stomach, which is-sCiited in the 
midst of tha^ part of the belly beneath the midriff, the kitchen, as it were, of 
the first concoction, and which turms our meat into chylus. It hath two mo<iths, 
one above, another beneath. The upper is sometimes taken for the stomach 
Itself ; the lower and nether door (as VVecker calls it) is named Pylorus. This 
stomach is sustained by a large kell or Icaiill, called omoutum; which 
some will have the same with peritoneum, or rim of the belly, Fr 6 m the 
stomach to the very fuudamcni arc produced the guts, or iutestina, which servo 
a little to alter and dUtribute the chylus, and convey away the excrements. 
They are divided into s^mall and groat, by reason of their site and substance, 
dender or thicker : the slender is duovlenum, or whole gut, which is next to 
the stomach, some twelve inches long, haith ‘Puschius. Jejunum, or empty 
gut, contiuuabe to the other, which hath many meseraic veins annexed to it, 
which take part of the chylus to the liver from it, Ilion the third, which 
consists of many crinkles, which serves with the rest to receive, keep, and 
distribute the chylus from tlie stouiacli. The thick guts are three, the blind 
gut, colon, and rjght gut. The blind is % tliick and short gut, havifig one 
mouth, in which the liion and colon meet: it receives the excrements, and 
conveys them to the colon. This colon hath many windings, that tlie excre- 
ments pass not away too fast: the right giit is strait, and convoys the excre- 
ments to the fundament, whose lower part is bo ind up with certain muscles 
<2^11ed sphiucters, that the excrements may be the better contained, until such 
time as a man bef willing to go to the stool. In the mid'^t of these guts is 
situated the mcsentorium or midriff, composed of many veins, arteries, and 
much fat, serving cliiefiy to sustain the guts. All tiicse parts serve the first 
concoction. To the second, which is busieil either in refining the good nourish- 
ment or expelling the bad, is chiefly bclouglug the liver, like in colour to con- 
gealed blood, the shop of blood, situate in the right hypercoiidry, in figure like 
to a half-moon — Gemrosum immbrum Melaiicthou styles it, a generous part ; 
it serves to turn the chylus to blood, fur tlie nourishment of the body. The 
excrements of it are either choleric or watery which the other subordinate 
parts convey. The gall placed in the concavtf of the liver, extracts cholcr to 
it : the spleen, melancholy ; whieh is situate on the left side, over against the 
liver, a spongy matter that draws this black choler to it by a secret vii'tuo, 
and feeds upon it^ conveying the rest to the bottom of the stomach, to stir up 
appetite, or else to the guts as an excrement. That watery matter the two 
kidneys expurg.ite by those einulgeut veins and ureters. The emulgeut draw 
this superfluous moisture from the blood ; the two ureters convey it to the 

•Ymtwo Tdnti In temnlam no ueesxinm quoUanni to* dujl putetiiL &e. SuTlf §t uUlla eoisltlo. 

• Ub. l.onp. 12.Sect.&. ^ 
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bladder, which by reason of his site in the lower belly, is apt to receive 
having two parfcs, neck and bottom : the bottom holds the water, the neck is 
constringed with a muscle, which, as a porter, keeps the water from ruiirilng 
out against our will. 

Members of generation are common to both sexes, or peculiar to one; whicl^ 
because they are impertinent to my purpose, I do voluntarily omit. 

Middk Regioni\ Next in order is tlie middle region, or chest, which com* 
prehends the vitsd faculties and parts; which (as I have sa^) is separated 
from the lower belly by the diaphragma or midriff, which is a skin consisting 
of many nerves, membranes; and amongst other uses it hath, is the instru- 
ment gf laughing. There is also a certain thin ‘membrane, full of sinews, 
which covereth the whole chest within, and is called pleura, the seat of the 
disease called pleurisy, ^hen it is inflamed; some add a third skin, which is 
termed Mediastinus, which divides the chest into two parts, right and left; of 
tills region tbo principal part Ls the heart, which is the seat and fountain (2^ 
life, of heat, of spirits, of pulse and respiration — tlie sun of our Wbdy, th*e king 
and^ole commander of it — ^the seat and organ of all passions and affections. 
Fryufiwn vlveas^ vltimum moriens, it lives first, and dies last in all creatures. 
Of a pyr.iirfidical form, and not much unlike to a pine-apple; a part worthy of 
"admiration, that can yield such variety of affections, by whose motion it is 
dilatuiil or coiitra^‘terl, to stir and command the huiiioiirs in the body. As in 
sorrow, melancholy; in anger, choler; in joy, to send *t he blood outwardly; in 
sorrow, if) call it in ; moving the humours, as horses do a chariot. This heart, 
though it one sole member, yet it may be divided inti^t wo creeks right and left. 
The right is like the moon increasing, bigger than the other part, and receives 
blood from Veiia cava distributing some of it to the lungs to nourish them; the 
rest to tlie left side, to engender spirits. The left creek hath the form of a 
cone, au<l is the seat of life, which, as a torch doth oil; draws blood unto it, 
begetting of it spirits and fire; and as fire in a torch, so are siiirits in the 
blood; and by that great artery called agrta, it sends vital spirits over the 
bo(ly,^nd takes air from the luii^ by that artery which is chilled venosa; so 
that both creeks have their vessels, llu* right two veins, the left two arteries, 
besides those two common anfractuous ears, which servo them both ; the one 
to hold blood, the other air, for several uses. The lungs is a thin spongy part, 
like acn ox hoof (saitli ^renielius), the town-clerk or crier (*onc terms it), the 
instrument of voice, as an orator to a king; annexed to the heart, to express 
llieir thoughts by voice. That it is the instrument of vdice, is manifest, in 
that no creature can speak, or utter any voice, which wanteth these lights. It 
is besides the instrument of respiration, or breathing; and its office is to cool 
the heart, by sending air unto it, by the venosal artery, which vein comes to 
the lungs by that asjycr i arteria, which consists of many gristles, membranes^ 
nerves, tfleing in air at the nose and mouth, and by it likewise exhales the 
fumes of the heart. 

lu the upper region serving the animal faculties, the chief organ Ls the brain, 
which is a soft, marrowish, and white substance, oiigeiidercd of the purest 
part of seed and sjiirits, incluSed by many skins, and seated within the skull 
or brain pan ; and it is the most noble organ under heaven, the dwelling- 
house aiij^seat of the soul, the habitation of wisdom, memory, judgment, 
t treason, and in which man is most like unto God; and therefore nature hath 
covered it with a skull of hard bune, and two skins or membranes, whereof the 
one is called dara /iiaier, or meniux, the other mater. The dura mater is 


■Hse rei preelpne dljrna aamiratlono, qaod tnnlk affectanm TaneUte detor cor, quod onnai na 

S tes ct laitjo Btatim eorda foriunt ot movent. v rhyato. 1. 1. e. 8. * ITt orator ragi t ale pulmo foda 

inimcntum anuoctttur cordl, dec MelancUi. 
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i^ezt to the skull, above the other, which includes and protects the brain. 
When this is taken away, the pia mater is to be seen, a thin membrane, the 
next and immediate cover of the brain, and not covering only, but entering 
into it. The brain itself is divided into two parts, the fore and hinder part ; 
the fore part is much bigger than the other, which is called the little brain in 
respect of it. This fore part hath many concavities distinguished by certain 
ventricles, which are the receptacles of the spirits, brought hither by the arte*- 
lies from the heart, and are there refined to a more heavenly nature, to perform 
the actions of 'the soul. Of these ventricles there arc three — rights left, and 
middle. The right and left Answer to their sight, and beget animal .spirits ; if 
they ho any way hurt, sens6 and motion cca'^eth. These ventricles, mouseover, 
are held to be the seat of the common sctiFe. T'hc middle ventricle is a com- 
mon concourse and concavity of them both, and hath two passages — the one to 
receive pituita, and the other extends itself to the fourth creek ; in this they 
pjace imagination and cogitation, and so the three ventricles of the fore part of 
the brain are ‘used. The fourth creek behind the head is common to the 
cercbel or little brain, and marrow of the hack-bone, the last and most solid of 
all tbe rest, which receives the animal spirits from the other ventricles, and 
conveys them to the marrow in the back, and is the place where tttcy say the 
memory is seated. 

*• 

Subsect. V. — 0/ the Soul and Iier FacuUlcs. 


Accobding to ^Arist( 5 Ltle, the soul is defined to bo perfedlo et 

(ictus pirimus corporis organici, vitam hahentls in potentla : the perfection or 
first act of an organical body, having power of life, which most 'philosopherb 
approve. But many doubts arise about the essence, subject, scat, distinction, 
and subordinate faculties of it. For the essence and particular knowledge, of 
all other things it is most hard (be it of man or beast) to ilisconi, as •Aristotle' 
himself, ’^Tully, ®Picus Mirandula, .?Tolet, and other Neoteric philosophers 
confess : — ^ “Wo can understand all things by her, but what she is wo cannot 
apprehend.” Some therefore make one soul, divided into three principal 
faculties; others, three distinct souls. Which question of late hath been niueli 
controverted by Picolomineus and Zabarcl. 'Paracelsus will have four souls, 
adding to the three grand faculties a sjnritual soul: which opinion of his, Cani- 
papella, in his book dc sensu rerum, much labours to deinonstrato and prove, 
because carcasses bleed at the sight of the murdci-cr ; with many such argu- 
ments: And ®somc again, one soul of all creatures whatsoever, differing only 
in organs; and that beasts hav<f reason as well as men, though, for some 
defect of organs, not in such measure. Others make a doubt whether it he all 
in all, and all in every part; which is amply discussed in Zabarel an\ongst the 
rest. The '‘common division of the soul is into three principal faculties — 
vegetal, sensitive, and rational, which make three distinct kinds of living 
creatures — vegetal plants, sensible beasts, rational men. How these throe 
principal faculties are distinguished and connected, ingenio inaccesmm 

videtur, is beyond human cajiacity, as ‘Taurcllus, Philip, Flavius, and others 
suppose. The inferior may be alohe, but tbe sui)crior cannot subsist witboiii 
tbe other; so sensible includes vegetal, rational both; which ore cei* Gained in 
it (saith Aristotle) ut trigonus in ieiragono, as a triangle in a quadrangle. 

y no snlm. e. 1. • Scalier* exere. ft 7. Tolct. in lib. de nnima. cap. 1 . &c. • 1. Do anlma. cap. 1. 

l>Tn8Cul. quapst. •Lib. 0. Doct. Va. Gentil. c. 13. pa^. llilG. j\ristot. • Anim.^ qmcquo intcllL 
gltnus, et^amen qnm sit ipsa Intolllgcre non volcmus. < Hpii itaalem uiilinam a rcllquis dlstinctum tuetuT/' 
etlam in Adavere inhxrentcm post mortem per aliquot mtinsi>a. * Lib. 3. ctip. 31. k Corlius, lib. 2. c. 31. 
Plutarch, in Grlllo Lips. Ccn. 1. cp. 60. Josslun do liisu ct Kli'tu, Averroeii^ Cauipnnpllu, &c. rii ihiL 
de Anlma. ca. 1. Ctelius 20. antiq. cap. 8. Plutarch, de plocit. plulos. \ it. ct inort. part. 2. 

pron. i. do vU. ct mort. 2, c. 22. ' 
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Vegetal SouIJ] Vegetal, the first of the three distinct faculties, is defined 
to bo “a substantial act of an organical body, •by which it is nourished, aug- 
mented, and begets another like unto itself” In which definition, three several 

oi) eration 3 are specified — altrix, auctrix, procreatrix; the first is '‘nutrition, 
whose object is iiourishmeiit, meat, drink, and the like ; his organ the liver 
in sensible creatures; in plants, the root or sap. llis office is to turn the 
nutriment into the substance of the body nourished, which he performs by 
natural heat. This nutritive operation hath four other subordinate functions 
or ])Owcrs belonging to it — attraction, retention, digestion, expulsion. 

✓ Attraction.] 'Attraction is a ministering faculty, which, as a loadstone 
d»ith*iron, draws meat into the btomach, or as a lamp doth oil; and this 
attiMctive power is very iiecu-^ary in plants, which suck up moisture by the 
iv;o1, as another mouth, into tlie sap, as a like sb^mach. 

Jutcntloii.] Hcteutioii keeps it, being aitr.ictod into llio stomach, until 
piu h tiiiio it be cjncjcled; for if it should pass away straight, ij^e body could 
iKjt bo nourished. 

f)igestion.] JJigcJ«tion is performed by natural heat; for as tho flame of a 
tot ell con^imes oil, wa.\, tallow, so dotli it alter and digest thcnutiitivo mat- 
ter. Indigestion i.; (/pjvjsi Le unto it, for want of natural heat. Of this di- 
gc'stioii there be tliroe dillereiices — matiu-ation, elixation, as^atioii. 

jPaturatio7i.] Maiurati(*n is especially obsciwod in the fruits of trees; which 
m*e then saitl to bo ripe, wlicn the seeds are fit to be sown ag.iin. Crudity is 

oj) l)()so<l to it, which gluttons, epicures, and idle persons are most subject 
Uiito, that uso no cxeivioc to stir natural heat, or choke it, as too much 
^\ood puts out a fire. 

Jjru’afion,] Elixation is tho seething of meat in the stomach, by the said 
natural Jieat, as incut la boiled in a pot^ to which corruption or putrefaction 
is opposite. 

^AsmtLon.] Assalion is a concoction of tho inward moisture by heat; bis 
oj)j)o^ite is a semiird illation. • 

Order of Concoction four-fula^ Eesides these three several operations of 
diger^tion, there is a four- ibid order of concoction: — mastication, or chewing 
in I lie iiKnith; chlliflcation of this so chewed meiit in the stomach; the third 
i'; in the liver, to tufn this chylus into blood, called bauguificatiou ; the last 
ib assirnulation, wliieh is in every part. 

JCjcjmUion.] Expuljaiou is a power of nutrition, by whicli it expels ^1 
Ruperlluons excrc incuts, and reliquesof moat and drink, by the guts, bladder, 
pores ; as by purging, vumiting, .spitting, sweating, urine, hairs, nails, *fcc. 

Avyincaiaiion.] As this nutritive facully serves to iiourLsh the body, so 
iloih tlie augmenting faeulty (tho second operation or power ot the vegetal 
faculty) to the increasing of it in quantity, according to all dimensions, long, 
broad, thick, and to make it grow till it come to his due proportion and per- 
fect shape; which hath his period of augmeutation, as of consumption; and 
tliat most certain, as the poet observes: — 

^ Stot Bua culqiie dies, lii‘c\ e c t in cpoi^bilo tompos I ** A term of life 1 b set to every man, 

Omnibus cbt \ itui." \ Wlucu is but uliui t, und poas it no ono can.* 

Gc7i.Tation»] The last of these vegetal Acuities is geiu'ration, which begets 
' Miollier meah.a uf seed, like unto itself, to tho perpetual preservation of the 
Jjieoics.* To this faculty they ascribe thix'o subordinate operations: — ^the first 
to turj nourishment into oceJ, 

- Zv/e and Death concojnitants o/i}ie Vegetal Families!] Nccossaiy concomi- 
tants or alToctious of Jhis vegetal faculty arc life and his privation, degth. To 

k Kntrltio ent alimcntl tranwintatin, viro natura^is. Seal. c\crc. 101. see. 17. i Sec more of Attraction 
In Seal c^’Jr. :>1J. 
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tke preservation of life the natural heat is most requisite^ though siccitv and 
humidity, and those first qualities, be not excluded. This heat is likewise in 
plants, as appears by their increasing, fructifying, <kc., though not so easily 
perceived. In all bodies it must have radical 'moisture to preserve it, that it 
be not consumed ; to which preservation our clime, country, temperature, and 
the good or bad use of those six non- natural things avail much. For as this 
natural heat and moisture decaycf, so doth our life itself; and if not prevented 
before by some 'violent accident, or interrupted through our own default, is in 
the end dried up by old age, and extinguished by death for want of matter, 
as a lamp for defect of oil to maintain it. 


Subsect. VI . — Of Hie amsihle Sou^ 

Next in order is the sensible faculty, which is as far beyond the other in 
dignity^s a beast is preferred to a plant, having those vegetal powers included * 
in it. ’Tis defined an Act of an organical body by which it lives, hath sense, 
appetite, judgment, breath, and motion.** His object in general is a sensible 
or passible quality, because the sense is affected with it. The general organ 
is the brain, from which principally the sensible operations are derived. This 
sensible soul is divided into two parts, apprehending or moving. By the ap- 
prehensive power we perceive the species of sensible things present, or ubf^ent, 
and retain them as wax doth the print of a seal. By the moving, the body is 
outwardly carried from one place to another ; or inwardly moved by spirits and 
pulsa The apprehensive ^culty is subdivided into two parts, inward or out- 
ward. Outward, as the five senses, of touching, hearing, seeing, smelling, 
tasting, to which you may add Scaliger’s sixth sense oi titillation, if you please ; 
or that of speech, which is the sixth external sense, according to Lullius. 
Inward are three — common sense, ptantasy, memory. Those five outward 
senses have their object in outward things only and such as are present, os th'o 
eye sees no colour except it be at hand, the ear sound. Three of these senses 
are of commodity, hearing, sight, and smeil ; two of necessity, touch,*' and 
taste, without which we cannot live. Besides, the sensitive power is active* 
or passive. Active in sight, the eye sees the colour ; passive when it is hurt 
by his object, as the eye by the sun-beams. According to-that axiom, Visibile 
forte destruit semum.^ Or if the object be not pleasing, as a bad sound to the 
•eai; a stinking smell to the nose, <ka 

Sight.] Of these hve senses, sight is held to be most precious, and the best, 
and that by reason of his object, it sees the whole body at once. By it wo 
learn, and discern all things, a seuSe most excellent for use : to the sight three 
things are required; the object, the organ, and the medium. The object in 
general is visible, or that which is to be seen, aa colours^ and all shininjg bodies. 
The medium is the illumination of the air, which comes from "light, commonly 
called diaphanum; for in dark wo cannot sea The organ is the eye, and 
chiefly the apple of it, which by those optic nerves, concuning both in one, 
conveys the sight to the common sensa Betwe^ the organ and object a true 
distance is required, that it be not too near, nor too far off. Many excellent 
questions appertain to this sense, discussed by philosophers : as whether this 
sight bo caused intra mittendo, vel extra mUtendo^ drc., by receiviug in the 
visible specie^ or sending of them out, which "Plato, Plutarch, ''Maprobius,' 
'Lactontius, and others disputa And besides it is the subject of the perspec- 
tives, of which Alhazen the Arabian, Yitellio, Boger Bacon, Baptista Porta, 
Guidu^XJbaldu^ Aquilonius, Jsa, have written whole volumes. * 

1 Vlte eonilBtit In calldo et humldo. ^ ** Too bright an object deatroye the organ.** ■ Lumen eat 

aetns persplcnl. Lumen h luce provenlt, lux eat in oorpore lucldo. « Sator. 7. c. 14. i In PluBdoti. 
eDe pract. Phlloi. 4. cLac. cap. 8. de opif. Del, 1. 
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ffearing.'] Hearing, a most excellent outward sense, "by which we lem 
and get knowledge.** His object is sound, or that which is heard ; the medium, 
air; organ the car. To the sound, which is a collision of the air, three things 
are required ; a body to strike, as the hand of a musician ; the body struck, 
which must be solid and able to resist ; as a bell, lute-string, not wool, or sponge; 
the raefUura, the air; which is inward, or outward ; tlie outward being struck 

‘ or collided by a solid body, still strikes the next air, until it come to that 
inward natural air, which as an exquisite organ is contained in a little skin 
formed like a drum-head, and struck upon by certain small instruments like 
drum-sticks, conveys the sound by a pair of nerves, appropriated to that use, 
to the common sense, as to a judge of sounds. There is great variety and 
mncli delight in them ; for the knowledge of which, consult with Boethius 
and other musicians.* 

. SmeUing."] Smelling is an "outward sense, which apprehends by the 
nostrils drawing in air ;** and of all the rest it is the weakest sense, in ntfin. 
The organ in the nose, or two small hollow j)iecc*s of flesh a little above it : 
tUb medium the air to men, as water to fish : the object, smell, arising from a 
iflixedboiJy resolved, which, whether it be a quality, fume, vapour, or exhalation, 
I will not now dispute, or of their diftorences, and how they are caused. This 
senge is an organ of health, as sight and hearing, saith * Agcllius, are of disci- 
pline; and that by avoiding bad smells, as by choosing good, which do as 
much alter and affect the body many times, as diet itself. 

Ticwte.] Taste, a necessary sense, "which perceives all savours by the 
tongue and palate, and that by means of a thin si^ttle, or watery juice.” His 
prgaq is the tongue with his tasting nerves ; the medium, a watery juice; the 
object, taste, or savour, which is a quality in the juice, arising from the mix- 
ture of things tasted. Some make eijght sj)ecics or kinds of savour, bitter, 
^weet, sharp, salt, Jec., all which sick men (as iu au ague) cannot discern, by 
reason of their oigans misafifccted. 

Jloiiching.^ Touch, the hist o^ the senses, and most ignoble, yet of as great 
necessity as the other, and of as much jdeasurc. This sense is exquisite in 
men, and by his nerves dispersed all over the body, perceives any tactile quality. 
His organ the nerves; his object those fii-st qualities, hot, dry, moist, cold; 
and. those that foflow them, hard, soft, thick, thin, <fcc. Many delightsome 
questions are* moved by philosophers about these live senses; their organ% 
objects, mediums, whicli for brevity 1 omit. 


Subsect, VII . — Of the Inward Senses, 

Common Inner senses are three in number, so called, because they 

be within the brain-pan, us common sense, phantasy, memory. Their objects 
are not only things present, but they perceive the sensible species of things to 
come, past, absent, such as were befbre in the sense. This common sense is 
the judge or moderator of the rest, by whom we discern all differences of 
objects; for by mine eye I c|p not know that 1 see, or by mine ear that I hear, 
but by my common sense, who judgeth of sounds and colours : they are but the 
organs to bring the species to be censuA^d ; so that all their objects are hia^ 
and all their offices are his. The forepart of the brain is his organ or seat. 

Phantasy!\ Phantasy, or imagination, which some call estimative, or 
cogitative (confirmed, saith ^Fernelius, by frequent meditation), is an inner 
sense which doth more fully examine the species perceived by common sense, 
Sii things present o^' absent, and keeps them longer, recalling thenyn) mind 
again, or making new of his own. In time of sleep this faculty is iree^ and 


• Lib. 19. cop. 2. 
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nsany times conceives strange, stiipend, absurd shapes, as in sick men we co!n- 
monly observe. His organ is the middle cell of the brain ; his objects all the 
species communicated to him by the common sense, by comparison of which ho 
feigns infinite other unto himselfi In melancholy men this fixculty is most 
powerful and strong, and often hurts, producing many monstrous and prodi- 
gious things, especially if it be stirred up by some terrible object, presented 
to it from common sense or memory. In poets and painters i inagiiiation forci- 
bly works, as appears by their several fictions, antics, images : as Ovid’s house 
of sleep, Psyche’s palace in Apuleius, &c. In men it is subject and governed 
by reason, or at. least should be; but in brutes it hath no superior, and is 
ratio hrutorum, all the reason they have. 

Memory.'] Memory lays up all the species wljich the senses have brought 
in, and records them as a good register, that they may Le Ibrtbcojiiiug wIh'ti 
they are called for by jihantasy and reason. ITis object is the same v/it li 
pbtxntagy, his seat and organ the back part of the brain. 

Affections of tlie Senses, sUej) and waldug^ TJic aHectiop.s of those st'uscs 
are sleep and waking, common to all sensible creatures. “Sleep is a rest'or 
binding of the outward senses, and of the common sense, for the proscrviiMon 
of body and soul” (as "Scaligcr defines it); for when the common sense 
rcsteth, the outward senses rest also. The pbniiiasy alone is free, and his 
commander reason ; as appears by those imaginary drcaois, which are of dfv( rs 
kinds, natural, divine, demoniacal, wliieh vary according to hniiiours, did, 
.actions, objects, <fec., of which Artemidorus, Cai'danus, and Saiubuciis, wiLli 
their several interprotaturs, have written great volumes. This ligation of 
senses proceeds from an inhibition of S])irits, the way being stopped by which 
they should come; this stopping is caused of vapours arising out of tho 
stomach, filling tho nerves, by which jthc spirits should be conveyed. AVIieii 
these vapours ai*e spent, the piisragc is open, and the spirits perform their 
accustomed duties: so that ‘‘waking is the action and liiotion of the seubjs, 
which the spirits dispersed over all ^wirts cause. ’ 


Stjcsect. YIII . — Ofiltje Moving Faculty, 

Appetite.] This moving faculty is the other power Sf the sensitive soul, 
which causeth all those inward and outw.ard animal motions in the body. It is 
di^jided into two faculties, the power of appetite, and of moving from place to 
place. This of app'fetitc is threefold, so some will have it; natural, as it signi- 
fies any such inclination, as of a stone to fall downward, and such actions as 
retention, expulsion, which dcpend'not on sense, but arc vegetal, as the appetite 
of meat and drink ; hunger and thirst. Sensitive is common to men and brutes. 
Voluntary, the third, or intellective, which commands the other twg in men, 
and is a curb unto them, or at least should be, but for the most part is capti- 
vated and overruled by them; and men are led like beasts by sense, giving 
reins to their concupiscence and several lusts. For by this appetite the soul is 
led or inclined to follow that good which tho soni^s shall approve, or avoid that 
■which they hold evil : his object being good or evil, tho one he embraceth, tho 
other he rejecteth; according to that aphorism, Omnia appetunt htmum, all 
things seek their own good, or at least seeming good. This power is inse- 
parable from sense, for where sense is, there are likcwiso pleasure and pain. 
His organ is the same with the common sense, and is divided into two powers, 
or inclmations, concupiscible or irascible: or (as *one translates it) coveting, 
anger ^vading, or impugning. Concupiscible covets always plea^t and 
deUghtsome things, and abhoxB that which is distasteful, 6arsh, and unpleasant. 


y Exerclt. 2B0. 
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Irascible, ^ quasi aversans per iram et odium^ as avoiding it with anger and 
indignation. All affections and perturbations arise out of these two foun- 
tains, which, although the Stoics make light of, we hold natural, and not to he 
resisted. The good affections are caused by some object of the same nature; 
and if present, they procure joy, which dilates the heart, and preserves tlio 
body : if absent, they cause hoi)e, love, desire, and concupiscence. The bad 
are simple or mixed: simple for some bud object present, as sorrow, which 
contracts the heart, macerates the soul, subvci’ts the good esterfie of the body, 
hindering all the operations of it, causing melancholy, and many times death 
itself ; or future, as fear. Out of these two arise those mixed affections and 
passidlis of anger, which is a desire of revenge; hatred, which is inveterate 
anger; zeal, which is offended with him who hurts tliat he loves; and 
a compound affection of joy and hate, when wc rejoiCo at other 
jnen’s mischief, and arc grieved at their prosperity; pride, self-love, emulation, 
oiivy, shame? <fcc., of which elsewhere. , • 

Moving from place ti place, is a faculty necessarily f<jll owing tlie other. For 
in fain were it otherwise to desire and to abhor, if wc had not likewise power 
to*prosecitfe or eschew, by moving the body fj-orn place to place: by this 
f iculty therefore wc locally move the body, or any part of it, and go from one 
l»laco to another. To the better performance of which, three things are requi- 
\sitc: that wliich moves; by wliat it moves; that wliich is moved. That 
which moves, is either the efficient cause, or cinl. 1‘Jie end is the object, 
wdiich is desired or eschewed; as in a dog to catch a hare, &c. The efficient 
cause in man is reason, or his subordinate phantas^^ which apprehends good 

bad objects: in brutes imagination alone, which moves tlie appetite, the 
Ifjipetite this faculty, which, by an admirable league of nature, and by me- 
diation of the spirit, commands the orgai^by which it moves ; and that consists 
•of nerves, muscles, cords, dispersed through the whole body, contracted and 
relaxed as the spirits will, wliich move the muscles, or * nerves in the midst 
of tljcin, and diaw the cord, and so p^ consequens, the joint, to the place 
intended. That which is moved, is the body or some member apt to move. 
The motion of the body is divers, as goiug, running, leaping, dancing, sitting, 
and such like, referred to the predicament of situs. 'Worms creej), birds fly, 
fishes swim ; and so bf parts, the chief of which is respiration or breathing, 
and is thus performed. The outward air is drawn in by the vocal artery, 
and sent by mediation of the midriff to the lungs, which, dilating themselyes 
as a pair of bellows, reciprocally fetch it in, and send it out to the heart to 
cool it; and from thence now being hot, convoy it again, still taking in fresh. 
Such a like motion is tliat of the pulse, of^vhich, because many have written 
whole books, 1 will say nothing. 

• 

Subsect, IX. — Of the icationed Soul. 

In the precedent subsections I have anatomized those inferior fiiciilties of 
the soul; the rational remai^ieth, pleasant but a doubtful subject” (os 
• one terms it), and with the like brevity to be discussed. Many erroneous 
opinions are about the essence and originail of it; whether it be fire, as Zeno 
held ; harmony, as Aristoxenus ; number, as Xenocrates; whether it bo organic 
cal, or icLorganical ; seated in the braiu, heart or blood; mortal or immortal; 
how it comes into the body. Some hold that it is ex traducOj as Phil. 1 . da 
Anima, fertuUum^ Laciantius de opife. Dei, cap, 19 . Hugo, lib, de Spiritu 
-etAnima, Vincentiua^Dellavic. spec, natural, lib, 23. cap, 2. et 11. Jlippo- 


y Vclcnno. ■ Ncrrl I spiilta moTentor, splritus ab onlms, Molonct. 
AiicepB Buti|)ediini. 


• Velcnrio. Jttcnndiim et 
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Wites, Avicenna, uriJ many ''late writers; that one man begets another, 
body aud soul; or as a candle from a candle, to be produced from the seed: 
otherwise, say they, a man begets but half a man, and is worse than a beast 
that begets both matter and form ; and besides the three faculties of the soul 
must be together infused, whicli is most absurd as they hold, because in beasts 
they are begot, the two inferior I mean, and may not bo well separated in 
men. * Galen supposeth the soul crasin esse, to be the temperature itself ; 
Triamegistns, ijlusaeus, Orpheus, Homer, Findarus, Phmrecides Syrus, Epic- 
tetus, with the Chaldees and Egyptians, affirmed the soul to be immortal, 
as did those British * Driiids of old. The ^ Pythagoreans defend Metempsy- 
chosis; and Palingenesia, ihat souls go from one body to another, epot£priua 
Zet/i£s undd, as men into wolves, bears, dogs, bog^ os they were inclined iu 
their live^ or participated iu conditions. 

“ •{•inque forinas 

^ ^ Possamuslro doinos, pccndumque In corpora condL” ' 

* Lucian's cocTfc was first Eii[diorbas a captain : 

“ Ille pffo (nam mcmlnl) Trojan! tcrapore belli 
J*aiithoi(lcs Euphurbus erum/* n 

A horse, a man, a sponge. 'Julian the Apostate thought Aloxrander’s soul 
■was descended into his body : Plato in Timaso, and in his PlisBcloii (for aught 
I can perceive), differs not much from this opinion, that it was from Gfctl at 
first, and knew all, but being inclosed in the body, it forgets, and learns anew, 
which he calls reminiscentia, or recalling, and that it was put into the body 
for a punisliment; and ^leiice it goes into a beast’s, or mans, as aj)pears by 
his pleasant fiction do sortitione animarum, lib, 1 0. de rep, and after * ten 
thousand years is to rctuxTi into the former body again. 

** * post v;w*!os annns, per inlllo flguras, 

• Kursus ad huuiauui fertur prinurdiavitsc." 

Others deny the immortality of it, which Pomponatus of Padua decided but 
of Aristotle not long since, Plinius Avunculus, cap, 1. lib, 2, et lib. 7. cap. b5; 
Seneca, lib, 7. epist, ad Luciliam epUt. 55 ; ^Diemrehus in TvU. Tusc. iCpicvr 
rw, AraivSf Ilippocrates, Galen, Lucretius, lib. 1. 

** (rnetercil plprnl parlter enm corpore, nnh f 
Crcsccrc Buiitimui, paritcniuc scucbccra mentem.)" f 

J^verroei^ and I know not how many Heoterics. " J This question of the 
immortality of thS soul, is diversely and \vondcrfully impugned and disputed, 
especially among the Italians of late,” saith Jab. Colerus, Ub. de immort. 
animoB, cap. 1 . The popes thefiiselvea have doubted of it : Leo Decimua, 
that Epicurean pope, as § some record of him, caused this question to be dis- 
cussed j>ro and con before him, and concluded at last, as a propbane and 
atheistical moderator, with that verse of Cornelius Callus, Et redit in nihilum, 
quod fail ante nihil. It began of nothing, and in nothing it ends. Zeno and 
his Stoics, as || Austin quotes him, supijosed the soul so long to continue, till 
the body was fully putrefied, and I’esolved into piaieria jyrima: but after that, 
infumoa eva/neacare, to be extinguished and vanished; and in the mean time, 
•whilst the body was consuming, it wandered all abroad, et i longinqiw multa 
annundare^avA (as that Clazomenian Hermotimus averred) saw pretty vision^ 
and suffered I know not what. IT Errant emnguea dm corpore et oasibud 

Ooclenltts in H'uxoX* pas* 302. Bright In Phya. Scrib. 1. 1. David Crusliia, Melanctiion, HIppIns Hemlua^ 
Levinus Lemnlns, « Lib. an morea acquantur, &e. * Gusaar. G. com. n Read Alneaa Qazeua 

dial, of the immortality ofthe Sonl. 13. ** We. who may take up our abode in wild beaata, 

or be loCged In the breaata of cattle.** • In Gallo. Idem. 'Nlcepliorua, kiaLlib. 10. cap. 33. ePhsd'o. 

• Claudlan, Ub. 1 . de rap. Proaerp. + “ Bcsldoa, we observe that the mind la bom with the body, grows 

with it, and decaya with it.” X Hibc quasatio inultoa per annoa vaile, ac mlrabllltcr Impugnato. Ac. 

iColem^ ibid. g De ecclea. dog. cap. 16. % Ovid. 4. 3Iet. “The bloodless almde!' without cltlier 

body or bones wandpr.” 
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ambrce. Others grant the immortality thereof, but they make many fabulous^ 
fictions in the meantime of it, after the departure from the body : like Plato's 
Elysian fields, and that Turkey paradise. The souls of good men they deified; 
the bad (saith ** Austin) became devils, as they supposed; with many such 
absurd tenets, which he hath confuted. Hierome, Austin, and other Fathers 
of the church, hold that the soul is immortal, created of nothing, and so 
infused into the child or embryo in his mother’s womb, six months after the 
•conception; not as those of brutes, which are ex traduce^ and dying with 
them vanish into nothing. To whoso divine treatises, and to the Scriptures 
themselves, I rejourn all such atheistical spirits, as Tiilly did Atticus, doubting 
of thi^ point, to Plato’s PliaeJon. Or if they desire philosophical proofs and 
demonstrations, I refer them to Niphus, Kic. Faventinus’ tracts of this subject. 
To Fran, and John Pftus in digress: sup. 3. dc Anima, Tholosanus, Eugu- 
Ijinus, to Soto, Canas, Thomas, Peresius, Dandinus, Golems, to that elabo< 
rate tract iif Zanchius, to Tolet’s Sixty Eeasons, and Leasius*^ Twenty-twa 
Arguments, to prove the immortality of the soul. Gampcinella lib. de Sensu 
rei'^n, is large in the same discourse, Albertinus the Schoolman, Jacob. 
IN'a^taiitus,,tom. 2. op. handlcth it in four questions. Antony Branus, Aonius 
Palearius, Marinus Marcennus, with many others. This reasonable soul, which 
Austin calls a spiritual substance moving itself, is defined by philosophers to 
be ‘‘ tliG first substantial act of a natural, hurnaiio, organical body, by which a 
man lives, perceives, and imderstands,. freely doing all things, and with elec- 
tion.” Out of which definition we may gather, that this rational soul includes 
the [)owcrs, and performs tlio duties of the two othe*, which arc contained in 
it, and all three faculties make one soul, which is inorgauical of itself, although 
it be in all parts, and incoi-poreal, using their organs, and working by them. 

• It is divided into two chief parts, difFerij^g in office only, not in essence. The 
understanding, which is the rational power apprehending; the will, which is 
the rational power moving: to which two, all the other rational powers arc 
Bubjecjli and reduced. ^ • 

Sl usect. X. — Of the U nderstandlmj. 

% 

** UNDERSTA^'DING u powcF of ihc soiil, ^ by whicli we perceive, know, 
remcmbei; and judge as well singulars, as luiiversals, having certain innato 
notices or beginnings of arts, a reflecting action, by which it judgeth of his 
own doings, and examines them.” Out of this definition (bchides his chief 
office, which is to ajiprehend, judge all that ho performs, without the help of 
any instruments or organs) three differences tippear betwixt a man and a beast. 
As first, the sense only comprehends singularities, the understanding univer- 
salities. Secondly, the sense hath no innate notions. Thirdly, brutes cannot; 
reflect upon themselves. Bees indeed make neat and curious works, and many 
other creatures besides; but when they have done, they cannot judge of them. 
His object is God, JEns, all nature, and whatsoever is to be understood : which 
successively it apprehends, ^ho object first moving the understanding, is 
some sensible thing; after by discoursing, the mind finds out the corporeal 
substance, and from thence the spiritual, llis actions (some say) are appro* 
hension, composition, division, discoumiig, reasoning, memory, which some 
include in invention, and judgment. The common divisions are of the 
understanding, agent, and patient; speculative, and practical; in habit, or in 
act; simple, or compound. The agent is that which is called the wit of man, 
acuitim ur subtilty, shj^rpness of invention, when ho doth invent of l^msclf 


k Bononun lares, malomm verd larvae ct Icmurca. 
oOicrwlao. ^ MclancUion. 


*Somo aay at three da}*i, some six weeks, ofheii 
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a teacher, or It^ams anew, which abstracts those intelligible species 
from the phantasy, and transfers them to the i)as3ive understanding, because 
there is nothing in the understanding, which was not first in the sense.” That 
which the imngiuation iiath taken from the sense, this agent judgeth of, 
whether it be true or false ; and being so judged ho commits it to the passible 
to be kept. The agent is a tloctor or teacher, the passive a scholar; and his 
office is to keep and further judge of such things as are committed to hit 
charge ; as a bare and rased tabic at first, capable of all forms and notions. 
Now these notions are two-fold, actions or habits: actions, by which we take 
notions o^ and perceive things; habits, which are durable lights aud notions, 
which we may use when we will. Some reckon u]> eight kinds of theirf, sense, 
experience, intelligeiice, faith, suspicion, error, opinion, science; to which ai*e 
added art, prudency, wisdom: as also "'syntere.sis,*£fic*^a77ie7t ratiojiis, con* 
science; so that in all there bo fourteen species of the understanding, of wlii<;h 
ifomo/xro innate, as th(i three last mentioned ; the other are gottefi by doctrine, 
learning, and use. Plato will have all to be innate : Aristotle reck<jns up but 
five inteliectiial habits; two joractical, as prudency, whoso cud is to practise; 
to fabricate; wisdom to comprehend the use mid exj)criment3 of, all not tuns, 
and luibits whatsoever. Which division of Aristotle (if it ho considered aright) 
is all one with the precedent; for throe being iniiato, and live acquisite, the 
rest arc inipro])cr, imperfect, and in a more striet examination excluded. Of 
all these i should more amply dilate, hut my subject will not permit. Three 
of them I will only point at, as more iieccssaiy to my following discourse. 

8yiitereai.s, or the piny'r jiart of the conscience, is au innate habit, and doth 
signify ‘‘a convciv^ation of the Iniowlcdge of tlici law of God and Nature, to 
know good or evil.” And (ns our divines hold) it is rather in the uiidor- 
staiidiug than in the will. This n^akes the major propo.sition in a practical* 
syllogism. The dictanie/i raliouis is that whicli doth admonish us to do good 
or evil, aud is tlie minor in the syllogism. The conscience is that wliich 
ai)provcs good or evil, justifying ot* coiide^ining our actions, and is tjie con- 
clusion of the syllogi.sm: as in that familiar example of Kegulus the Poman, 
taken prisoner by the Carthaginians, and sutrered to go to Home, on that 
condition ho should return again, or pay so much for his rau.som. The 
syutercsis proposeth the question ; his word, oath, promise, is to be religiously 
kept, although to his enemy, aud tliat by the law of nature. ““Do not that 
another which thou wouidcst not liave done to thyself.” Dictamen applies 
it to him, and dictates this or the like: Ecgulus, thou wouldst not another 
man should falsify his oath, or break promise with thee : conscience concludes, 
therefore, Hegulus, thou dost wtll to perform thy promise, aud oughtest to 
keep thine oath. More of this in Iteligious Melancholy. 


SuBSECT. XL — Of ty Will. 

Will is the other power of the rational soul ““which covets or avoids such 
things as have been before judged and appr5iended by the understanding.” 
If good, it approves ; if evil, it abhors it : so that his object is either good or 
evil. Aristotle calls this our rational appetite ; for as, in the sensitive, wo ara 
moved to good or bad by our appetite, ruled and directed by sense ;.bo in this 
we arc carried by reason. Besides, the sensitive appetite liath a particular 
object, good or bad ; this an universal, immaterial: that respects only things 
dele(;iJablo and pleasant ; this hoiicbt. Again, they ^differ in liberty. The 

1 Kihr. In Intellcctii, qnod non prlun fiierat in acn^n. Volonrlo. m The pure part of the conBclenee. 

a oaod tibl llerl nnu vih, alterl no foccris. «l£ea ab iiuellcctn monatratM recipLt, vel rq)lolt; apptulwl» 

V(n improbat, l|;iiOtl nulla cupidn. 
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sensual appetite Bcein;; an object, if it bo a convenient j^ood, cannot but desire 
it; if evil, avoid it: but this is fi*ee in his essence, *“‘mucli now depraved, 
obsfenred, and fallen from liis lin^t perfection; yet in some of his ojjcrations 
still free,” as to go, walk, move at his jdcasure, and to choose whether it will 
<lo or not do, steal or not steal. Otherwise, in vain were laws, deliberations, 
exhortations, counsels, precepts, rewards, promises, threats and puiiLshmeuts: 
and God should be the author of sin. Lut in ‘*spiritiitil things we will no good, 
])rone to evil (except wc be regenerate, and led by the Spirit), we^ire egged on 
by our natural concupiscence, and there ii «TaJi'a, a coTifusioii in our powers, 
*^‘*our wliolo will is avor^e from God and his k\v,”n()C in naturtil things only, 
*as to cat .and drink, luat, to which we arc led headlong by our tem 2 )eratui*o 
nn<l inordinate appetite, 

■ ‘*yoo 110^ obnitl contra, hoc tcnilcrc tantu’.n 

buLiClll.Ulk, *' 

w(* cannot re^i.^t, our concu])iycence i.s originally b;ul, i>Mrlii'art il, tlie seat of 
our afartious ta])tjv.iic‘S and enfoicetli our will, fcjo tlj.it in volunliiy things 
w(! arn aver.se from God and goodness, bad by nsiture, by 'ignorance Avorse, 
l>y ail, disci}diiie, cu.stoin, we get many bad ha]>its: sufFering them to domi- 
neer and tyranniz(' over iis; and the devil is still ready at hand witli his evil 
suggest ion.'^, to ti ni]>t our depraved will to some ill-dispo.scd action, topreeipi- 
lale us io desLruetioii, cx(*e])t our will he swayed and coiintcrpoised again with 
soini* divine ])iv(*t'pts,and good motions of the .spirit. w lileh many times rc^train, 
^binder nid check us, when we are in the full eaivtr of our di.asoliite courses. 
So David corrected himself, when he had Saul at a \;,nit'ig(i. Di^veng'^ and 
malice were as two "violent oppugner.s on the one side; but houc&ty, religion, 
fear of God, withheld him on the other. 

• The r.ctions of the will are vclle and Qiollc^ to will and nill: "which two words 
coinyrebeiid all, and they are good or bad, accordingly as they are directed, 
and some of tbeiii freely performed by himself; alilauigh the Stoics ab.solutely 
deny it^and will have .all things in^vitaldydone by destinv, imposing a fatal 
' neiyssity upon us, wdiicb wc may not resibt; yet wo say that our will is free 
ill respect of ns, and things contingent, howsoever in respect of God’s deter- 
minate counsel, they arc inevitable and necessary. Some other actions of the 
will arc performed by flie inferior power.s, wdiieli obey him, as the sensitive 
and moving apjietite; as to open our eyes, to go liiilicr and thither, not to touch 
a book, to si^cak fair or foul: but this appetite is many times rebellious in u.s., 
ami will not be contained within the Ikts of sobriety and temperance. It wws 
(as I said) once well agreeing "with reason, and there w.as an excellent con.seiit 
and harmony between them, but that is now dfssolved, they often jar, reason is 
overborne by jias.'^ion : Fertur equis aurlga^ nec audit currus hibciias^ as so 
many wdld korsos run away with a chariot, and will not be curbed. Wc know 
many times what is good, but will not do it, as she said, 

• “TMlilt ln%Itwin nova 1 1s, aliudque cui'Mo, 

AUub uliud iiujdit, ■■ 

Lu.st counstds ono thing, rca.son* another, there is a new reluctancy in men. 
*0dij nco minais, nou CoW quod %di. We cannot resi.it, but os 

Phsedra confejssed to her nurse, * quw loqncrisy vara sunty scU furor suggerit 
eequi pejorq, : she said well and true, she did acknowlotlgo it, but headstrong 
passion and fury made her to do that which was opposite. »So David knew the 
filthiness of his fact, what a loathsome, foul, crying sin adultciy wa^ yet 

p Mclancthon. OpcratloueB pldtumquQ ferae, ctal IPjora sit ilia In essentia sna. ^ In elTlllbiu Xibera, 
lied non in splrltuallbub O'.iuiuler. ' 1 uta voluntas avci-su a J >uo. Oitinis liomo mendas. • Vlrg. 

«* We arc neither able t(» contend against them, nor only to muko wuy ** * Yel propter ignorantiam, quod 

bonis Btudlls non alt instructa mens ut dcbiut, aut diviais prweeptis czculta. *• Mod. Ovid. * 0\ id. 

■benecA. liipp. 
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notwithstanding, he would commit murder, and take away another man’e 
wife, enforced against reason, religion, to follow his appetite. 

Those natural and vegetal powera are not commanded by will at all; for 
*'who can add one cubit to his stature 1** These other may, but are not: and 
thence come all those headstrong passions, violent perturbations of the mind ; 
and many times vicious habits, customs, feral diseases; because give so 
much way to our appetite, and follow our inclination, like so many beasts. 
The principal habits are two in number, virtue and vice, whose peculiar defi- 
nitions, descriptions, differences, and kinds, are handled at large in the ethics^ 
and are, indeed, the subject of moral philosophy. 


MEMB. III. 


Subsect. 1 . — Definition of Mdanclioly^ KamOy Dlffermce 


J^WIKO thus briefly anatomized the body and soul of man, as^a prepaiative 
to the rest; I may now freely proceed to treat of my intended object, to most 
men’s capacity; and after many ambages, perspicuously define what this 
melancholy is, show his name and differences. The name is imposed from the 
matter, and disease denominated from the material cause : as Bruel observes, 
qoosi MiXawa j^oxii, froiu black cholcr. And whether it be a cause or 
an effect, a disease or *Tsyinptom, let Donatus Altomanis and Salvianus de- 
cide; I will not contend about it. It hath several descriptions, notations, 
and definitions. ^Fracastorius, in his second book of intellect, calls those 
melancholy, “whom abundance of^fbat same depraved humour of black chole? 
hath so misaffected, that they become mad thence, and dote in most things, 
or in all, belonging to election, will, or other manifest operations of the under- 
standing.” “Melanelius out of Galen, Buifas, .rEtius, describe it to be “ a bad 
and peevish disease, which makes men degenerate into beasts:” Galen, “a 
privation or infection of the middle cell of the head,’' &c. defining it from the 
part affected, which •Hercules do Saxoni^ aj)proves, lib. 1. cap. 16. calling 
it “a depravation of the principal function Fiwchius, lib. 1. cap. 23. Arnoldus 
Breviar. lih. 1. cap. 18. Guiauerius, and others: “By reason of black choler,” 
• Paulus adds. Halyahbas simply calls it a “ commotion of the mind.” Are- 
tsBus, “**a perpetual anguish of the soul, fastened on one thing, without an 
ague;” which definition of his, Merawrialis de affect, cap. lib. 1. cap. 1 0 . taxeth: 
but iEJlianus Montaltus defends, lib. de morb. cap, 1. de Mclan. for suflScient 
and good.^ The common sort define it to be “a kind of dotage without a 
fever, having for his ordinary companions, fear and sadness, without any 
apparent occasion. So doth Laurentius, cap. 4. Piso, lib 1. cap, 43. Donatus 
Altomarus, cap. 7. art. medic. Jacchinus, w com. in lib. 9. Bliasis ad Almansor 
cap. 15. Valesius exerc. 17. Fuschius, instUut. 3. sec. 1. c. 11. which 
common definition, howsoever approved by most, ® Hercules de Saxonift will 
not allow of, nor David Cmcius, Theat. morb. Jlerm. lib. 2. cap. 6. he holds it 
insufficient : “as ‘‘rather showing what it is not, than what it is:” as omitting 
the specific difference, the phantasy and brain : but I descend to particulars. 
The simmum genus is “dotage, or anguish of the mind,” saith Auetmus; “of 
the principal parts,” Hercules de Saxonia adds, to distinguish it from cramp 
and palsy, and such diseases as belong to the outward sense and motions 


J^Ielanchollcos Tocanms, qnoB exnberantla vel pravltas Melancholia) Ita male habet, nt Inde innanlant 
▼el in omnibuH, yel In pluribua Usque manlfestls slvo ad rectum rutlonem, Toluntatora pertinent, vel elee. 
tionem, vcl intellectas operaUones. •Pesslmum et pertlnacishlmum niorbum out homines In bruta deir& 
nerure cojcit. «ranth. med. *>Angor aulmi In unu content lone deflxui, absoue fobre. 1 i 

deflyitio morbus quid non lit potinsquam quid sit, cxplicat ^ ^ i • 
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[depraved] * to distinguish it from folly and madness (which Montaltus makes 
aiigor animi, to separate) in which those functions* are not depraved, hut rather 
abolished ; [without an ague] is added by all, to separate it from phrensy, and 
.that melancholy which is in a pestilent fever. (Fear and sorrow) m^e it 
piffer from madness: [without a caiise] is lastly inserted, to specify it from all 
lother ordinary passions of [fear and soitow]. We ])roperly call that dotage, 
Pas * Laurentius interprets it, when some one principal faculty of the mind, 
as imagination, or reason, is corrupted, as all melancholy persons: have.’* It is 
without a fever, because the humour is most part cold and dry, contrary to 
putrefaction. Fear and sorrow are the true characters and inseparable com- 
panions %f most melancholy, not all, as Her. de Saxonid., IVact, da poalhumo 
da cap. 2. well excepts; for to some it is most pleasant, as to 

such as laugh most part*] some ai-e bold again, and free from all manner of 
fea,r ftnd grief, as hereafter shall be declared. 


^“SuESECT. 11 . — Of tlta Part affected. Affection. Parties affected. 

Some didbrcnce T find amongst writers, about the principal part affected 
in this ij^isease, whether it be tlie brain, or heart, or some other member. Most 
are of ojiinioii that it is the brain : for being a kind of dotage, it cannot other- 
wise be but that the bniiii must be affected, as a similar part, be it by * con- 
sent or essence, not in his ventricles, or any obstructions in them, for tben it 
would be an apoplexy, or epilej^sy, as ^Laurentius wellr observes, but in a cold, 
dry distemperature of it in his substance, which is corru])t and become too 
cold, or too dry, or else too hot, as in madmen, and such are inclined to it : 
mid this * Hippocrates confirms, Galen, tly3 Arabians, and most of our new 
writers. Marcus de Oddis (in a consultaition of his, quoted by ** Hildesheim) 
and five others there cited are of the contrary part ; bec ause fear and sorrow, 
which arc ])assions, be seated in theflieart. ' Jhit this objection is sufficiently 
answered by ‘ JMontaltus, who doth not deny that the heart is affected (as 
^ Melancliiis proves out of Galen) by reason of bis vicinity, and so is the mid- 
riff and many other p^yts. They do compati^ and have a fellow feeling by 
the law of nature: but forasmuch as this malady is caused by precedent 
imagiiuitiou, with the appetite, to whom spirits obey, and are subject to those 
principal parts, the brain must needs primaiily be misaffectfjd, as the seat of 
reason ; and then the heart, as the seat of affection. ‘Cappivaccius and Mcrcu- 
rialis have copiously discussed this question, ^nd both conclude the subject is 
the inner brain, and from thence it is communicated to the heart and other 
inferior parts, which sympathize and are much troubled, especially when it 
comes by consent, and is caused by reason of the stomach, or myrach, as the 
Arabians term it, whole body, liver, or “ spleen, which arc seldom free, pylo- 
rus, mescraic veins, <Sec. ^or our body is like a clock, if one wheel be amiss, 
all the rest are disordered ; the whole fabric suffers : with such admirable 
art and harmony is a man composed, such excellent proportion, as Ludovicos 
Vives in his Fable of Man hath elegantly declared. 

As many doubts almost arise about the "afiection, whether it be imagination 
or reason ^oue, or both, Hercules de Saxonifi proves it out of Galen, .zFtim^ 
and Altoinaiois, that the sole fault is in ” imagiuaticn. Bruel is of same 

* AnlmB ftinetlones Immlnunntar, in fotaltate, tolluntur In monlfl, deprarantnr aolnin in melAOchoUft. 
Here, de Sox. c#p. 1. tract, de Melanch. • Cap. 4. de mel. * Ter conseneum elve per eeaentlam. 
^Gap. 4. de mel. > Sec. 7. de mor. Tulgar. lib. 6. ^ Splcel. de meldiicholia. * Cap. 3. de pare 

affecta eerebruni sire per coneensum, slve per cerebrnm continprat, et procemm euctoritete et ntione 
) etabllitur. ^ Lib. do Mcl. Cor vero viclnitatla rationo unli atScitur, acceptum transTerBum ac etomachus 
com dorsall spina, &c. > Lib. 1. cap. 10. Subjectuin cst cerebrum interlus. " Kerd quiequam turoorem 

effUirlf lienls, qut lioc morbo afflcltur, Plso. Qnls aflectus. " See Donat, ab Altomar. o Facnltas liuagl- 
nandl, non G 0 gltand 4 ncc memoruidl laia hlc. . 
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mind : Montaltus in his 2 ca/p, of Melancholy confutes this tenet of theirs, and 
illustrates the contrary by many examples : as of him that thought himself a 
fihell'fish, of a nun, and of a desperate monk that would not be persuaded but 
that he was damned ; reason was in fault as well as imagination, which did 
not correct this error ; they make away themselves oftentimes, and suppose 
many absurd and ridiculous tilings. Why doth not reason detect the fallacy, 
settle and persuade, if she be free? ** Avicenna therefore holds both corrupt, 
to whom molt Arabians subscribe. The same is maintained by •• Aretcus, 
"^Gorgonius, Guiancriiis, &c. To end the controversy, no man doubts of 
imagination, but that it, is hurt and misaffccted here; for the oilier, I deter- 
mine with ■ Albertinus Bottoniis, a doctor of Padua, that it is first in “ ima- 
gination, and afterwards in reason ; if the disease bo inveterate, or as it is 
more or less of continuance; but by accident/’ as ^'Ilcrc. de Saxonia adds; 

faith, opinion, discourse, ratiocination, are all accidentally depraved by the 
' defa,nlt of imagination.” 

Parties affectcd!\ To the part affected, I may here add the parties, which 
shall be more opportunely spoken of elsewhere, now only signilied. Siicli as 
have the moon, Saturn, JMcrcury misaffccted in their gcniturcs,. such aS live 
in over cold, or over hot climes: such as arc born of nielanclioly parents; as 
offend in those six non-natural things, are black, or of a high sanguine com- 
plexion, * that have little heads, that liavc a hot heart, moist brain, hot liver 
and cold stomach, have been long sick: such as are solitary by nature, great 
students, given to much contemplation, lead a life out of aelion, are most sub- 
ject to melancholy. Qf sexes both, but men more often ; yet “ women mis- 
aflcctcd arc far more violent, and grievously troubled. Of seasons of the year, 
the autumn is most melancholy. Of peculiar times : old age, from which 
natural melancholy is almost an in^parablo accident; but this artificial malady 
is more frequent in such as arc of a * middle age. Some assign 40 years, 
Gariopontus 30. Jubertus excepts neither young nor old from this adven- 
titious. Daniel Sennertus involves all o^ll sorts, out of common experience, 
^ in oinnibtis omnino corporlbus cujnscunque coiislifulionis doniinatur. .^Etius 
and Aretius t ascribe into the number “not only ® discontented, jiMssionate, and 
miserable persons, swarthy, black; but such as are most nicTry and pleasant, 
scoffers, and high coloured.” “ Generally,” saith Khasis, “ “ the finest wits and 
moat generous spirits, are before other obnoxious to it ;” I cannot except any 
, complexion, any^ condition, sex, or age, but ** fools ami Stoics, which, accord- 
ing to “Syncsius, are never troubled with any manner of passion, but as 
Anacreon B cicada^ sine sanguine et dolore; similes fere diis sunt. Erasmus 
vindicates fools from this melaiicholy catalogue, because they have most part 
moist brains and light hearts; ® they are free from ambition, envy, shame and 
fear; they are neither troubled in conscience, nor macerated with cares, to 
which our whole life is most subject. 

Subsect. III. — 0/ ilte Matter of Melancliolg, 

f- 

Op the matter of melancholy, there is much question betwixt Avicen and 
Galen, as jx>u may read in ® Cardan’s Contradictions, 'Valesiiis’ Controversies^ 


p Lib. 3. Fen. 1. Tract. 4. cap. 8. « Lib. 3 rnp. 5. »Llb. Mod. cap. 19. part. 2. 'fruc. 15, cnp. 2. 

■ llildcshclm spied. 2 de Mel.’nc. fol. 207, ct fol. 127. Qimndoqtie ctiuin rutlonalis si aO'-ctus Invctenitus 
?it. * Lib. piMtlmrao dc Mulanc. edit. 1G20 deprivatur lldcs, discursus, opinio, ^c., iicr vitiuin Imoifinit- 
li unls, ex Acciclenti. * Qul parvum caput habent, insensatl plcrique sunt. Arlst. iix physlognumla. 

v Ari^cus, lib. 5. cap. 6. * Qul prope statum sunt. Arct. Medils convenit ictutibus, Flso. ' rDe quurtano. 
« Primus ad Mclanchollam non tain mccstas aed ct hil ires, Jocosl, caciilnihintcB, irrisores, ct, qul plcrumquo 
pr.vnibri sunt. t 1* Port. 2. cap. 11 . • Qui sunt subtilis Inf^enll, ct multos pcrspicacitatls de faclU 

incidunt in Melancholiam, lib. 1 . cont. Tract. 9, ^ Xunquam sanitate mentis excidit aut doloro capltur. 

LiMsm. « In laud, calvit. Vacant conscientise carnillciiiii, ncc pudellunt, nec verentur, nec Oilace- 

ruhtai* mlllibu.s cururum, (;ulbus tota vita obnoxia c'»U * Lib. 1 . tract. 5. cuiUrudic. IS. r Lib. i. coiil 21. 
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Montanus, Prosper Calenus, ’Cappivaccius, » Bright, ^Picinus, that haye» 
written either whole tracts or copiously of it,rin their several treatises of 
this subject, ‘^‘What this humour is, or whence it proceeds, how it is engen- 
dered in the body, neither Galen, nor any old writer, hath sufficiently dis- 
cussed, as Jacchinus thinks : the Xcoterics cannot agree. Montanus, in his 
Consultations, holds melancholy to be material or immaterial: and so doth 
Arculanus : the material is one of the four humours before mention€td, and 
natural The immaterial or adventitious, acquisite, redundant, unnatural, 
artificial; whidi * Hercules de Saxouia will have reside in the spirits alone, 
and to proceed from a “ hot, cold, dry, moist disteniperature, which, without 
Aatter^ alter tlie brain and functions of it. Paracelsus wdiolly rejects and 
derides this division of four humours and complexions, but our Galenists 
gcnemlly approve of it, auhscribing to this opinion of Montanus. 

This material melancholy is either simple or mixed ; offending in quantity or 
quality, varyiwg according to his place, where it .scttlcth, as brain, sylcen* 
mescraic veins, heart, womb, and stoiiiacli; or differing according to the mix- 
ture ^f those natural hninours amongst themselves^ or four unnatural adust 
linuiours, as they arc diversely tempered and mingled. If natural melancholy 
abound in flie body, which is cold and dry, ‘‘so that it be more ‘"than tlie 
body is well able to bear, it must needs be distempered,’* saith Faventius, 
“and diseased;” and so tlio other, if it be depraved, whether it arise from 
that other melancholy of choler adust, or from blood, producctli the like effects, 
and is, as Montaltus contends, if it come by adiistion of humours, most part 
hot and dry. Some difference I find, whether this melancholy matter may be 
*)iigcudcred of all four humours, about the colour anu temper of it. Galea 
“plds it may be engendered of three alone, excluding phlegm, or pituita, whose 
ae assertion ‘ Valesius and Mcnardus stiffly maintain, and so doth "‘Fiischius, 
Jontaltus, "Montanus. How (say they) c!xn white become black] Bub Her- 
aleS de Saxon ia, lib, de mela. c. 8, and " Cardan are of the opposite part 
(it may be engendered of phlegm, etsi Q'arhcontingat, though it seldom come 
to pass), so is *'Guianeriiis and Laufentius, c. 1. with Melanct. in bis Book de 
Animd, and Chap, of Humours ; he calls it Asininam, dull, swinish melan- 
choly, and saith that ho was an e3"e-\vitncs3 of it: so is ’Weeker. From 
melancholy adust arisefhone kind; from choler another, wdiich is most brutish; 
another from phlegm, which is didl; and the last from blood, which is best. 
Of these some are cold and dry, others hot and drj’', ^’varying according to 
thcfir mixtures, as they arc intended, and remitted. And intfeed as Rodericus 
a Fons. cons! 12. 1. determines, ichors, and those serous matters being thick- 
ened become phlegm, and phlegm degenerates*into choler, choler adust becomes 
asraginosa nmlancli^jlla^ as vinegar out of purest wine putrefied or by exhalation 
of purer spirits is so made, and becomes sour and sharp ; and from the sharp- 
ness of this humour proceeds much waking, troublesome thoughts and dreams, 
&c., so that I conclude as before. If the humour be cold, it is, saith ■Faven- 
tiniis, “a cause of dotage, and produceth milder symptoms: if liot, they are 
rash, raving mad, or inclining to it.” If the brain bo hot, the animal s])irits 
are hot ; much madness follows, with violent actions ; if cold, fatuit}' imd sot- 
tishness,* Cappivaccius. ““The colour of this fiiixturo varies likewise according 


B Bright, ca.* 16. ^ Lib. 1. cap. 6. de unit, tnenda. * Quisve ant qnalls Rit humor, aut qua istlot 

difforcntiic ct quomodo glgnontur in corporu, surutuiiduin, h&c euim rc inulti vctcruiu laboravcmut, iico 
focilo accipero cx Graleno sentuntlam ob loquciiOl vai’lotatcm. Luuu. Jaccli. com. in 9. Kliosls cap. 16. cap. 16. 
in U. Uhaais. * Lib. posthnm. de Mclan. edit. Venotiis lti.£0. cap. 7 ct S. Ab intcuipcnc calLda, hutnido, 
&c. kSbeundum magis aut minus si in corpure fuuril, ad iutcmpcrleni i)lu:>quum corpus soluLritcr 

ferre poterit:, indo coi-pus morbofcum clQtur. iLib. 1. controvers. cap. "*Llb. 1. sect. 4. 

cap. 4. n Concil. 26. o Lib. 2. contradio. cap. 11. >> De feb. tract, did’, i. cap. 1. non est negandmn 

ex hoc flori Mclancholicos. a In Syntax. r Vsiric adnritur, ec misccrur, unde vurim amontium species, 
Ifolaiu^t. llmnor frlgldiis dchrii causa, furorK caiidus, ‘Lib. 1. cap. 10. dc aft’cct. cap. 

"•M lijrcscit hic hu'.nor, aluiuaudo supci oalciactus, uiiquanio urlViijcfacius ca. 7 . 
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ito the mixture, he it hot or cold; 'tis sometimes black, sometimes not, Alto* 
marus. The same ^Mclanelias proves out of Galen ; and Hippocrates in his 
Book of Melancholy (if nt least it be his), giving instance in a burning coal, 
''which when it is hot, shines; when it is cold, looks black; and so doth the 
humour.” This diversity of melancholy matter prorluceth diversity of eiTects. 
If it be within the ^body, and not putrefied, it causeth black jaundice; if putre- 
fied, a quaiiian ague ; if it break out to the skin, le[irosy ; if to parts, several 
maladies, as scurvy, Ac. If it trouble the mind ; as it is diversely mixed, it 
produceth several kinds of madness and dotage : of which in their place. 


Subsect. IV. — 0/ tlie species or hinds of Melancholy. 

c 

When the matter is divers and confused, how should it otherwise be, but 
that the species should be divers and confused? Many new and old writers 
have spoked confusedly of it, confounding melancholy and madness, as *Ileur- 
nius, Guianerius, Gordonius, Salustius, Salvianus, Jason Prateiisis, Savana- 
rola, that will have madness no other than melancholy in extent, diffiTing (as 
I have said) in degrees. Some make two distinct species, as Riillhs Epho^ius, 
an old writer, Constantinus Africaniis, Arctmus, * Aurelianus, **Pauliis iEgi- 
neta; others acknowledge a multitude of kin<l'», and hvive them indcfiLitc, as 
uditius in his Tetrabiblos, ‘Avicenna, lib. 3. Fen. 1. Traci. 4. cap. 18. Arcu- 
lanus, cap. IG. in 9. Basis, Montanus, imd.part. 1. "**If natural melancholy 
be adust, it maketh one kind ; if blood, another ; if choler, a third, difieriug 
from the first ; and so many several opinions there are about thi‘ Icinds, as 
there bo men themselves.” * Hercules de Saxon ia sets down two kinds, 
" material and immaterial ; one from spirits ahme, the other from humours and 
spirits.” Savanarola, R'uh. 11. Trhci. G. cap. 1. de cegritud. capitis, will have 
the kinds to be infinite; one from the myrach, called myrachialis of ‘the 
Arabians; another stomachalis, fipm the stomach; another from the liver, 
heart, womb, hemrods : ‘"one beginning, Another consummate.” Meldncthon 
seconds him, ' "as the humour is diversely adust and mixed, so are the species 
divers ;” but what these men speak of species I think ought to be understood 
of symptoms, and so doth * Arculauus interpret hims^ilf; infinite species, id 
est, symptoms; and in that sense, us Jo. Gorrheus acknowledgeth in his medi- 
cinal delinithms, the species are infinite, but they may be reduced to three 
kinds by reason df their seat ; head, body, and hypochondries. This threefold 
division is approved by Hippocrates in his Hook of JMelaucholy (if it be his, 
which some suspect), by Galen, iib. 3. de he. ajfectis, cap. G., by Alexander, libi 
1. cap. IG., Basis, lib. 1. CoiUinent. Traci. 9. lih. 1. cap. 16,, Avicenna, au^l 
most of our new writers. Th. Ei'astus makes two kinds; one perpetual, which 
is head melancholy; the other interrupt, which comes and goes by fits, which 
he subdivides into the other two kinds, so that all comes to the same pass. 
Some again make four or five kinds, witli Bodericus H Castro, de morbis midier. 
lib. 2. cap. 3., and Lod. Mercatus, who, in his second book de mulier. affeci. 
cap, 4., will have that melancholy of nuns, i^idows, and more ancient maids^ 
to be a peculiar species of melaueholy dilTering from the rest : some will reduce 
enthusiasts, oxtatical and demoniacal persons to this rank, adding ^love 
melancholy to the first, and lycanthropia. The most received division is into 

X Ilamor hie niger allcinando prater modam ealefactus, ct alias refrlgeratus evadlt : nam rocentlbu 
carbonibuB ei quid simile accidit, qul duraote Samma vellacidisiiiiue candeut, e& extliicta prorsus nigres- 
cuuL Hippocrates, r Oulanortus, dllf. 2, cap. 7. ■Non eat mania, nisi extensa melancltoUa. ‘CHp. 0. 
lib. h 1*2. Ser. 2. cap. 9. Morbus hie est omnlfaiius. • Species iLdeAnitce sont. ^ SI aduratur 

naturalia melancholia, alia fit species, si languis alia, si flavahllis alia, diversa h primls : maxima est Inter 
has dilTerentla, et tot Ooctorum sententlse, quot Ipsi numoro sunt. * Tract, de inel. cap. 7. ■ Quasdam 
incipieiis queodun consuromata. ' Cap. de humor, lib. de aiilina. varle aduritur et xnlscotnr ipsa pelon* 
cholia, unde Taria ainentlum species sCap. 16. in 9. Uasis. >> Lanrentiua, c^. i. de meL 
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bbrde kinds. The first proceeds from the sole fault of tbe brain, and is called^ 
hei%pslancboly ; the second sympathetically proceeds from the whole body 
when the whole temperature is melancholy : the third ariseth from the bowels, 
liv&r^ spleen, or membrane, called mes(3nterium, named hypochondriacal or 
^indy melancholy, which ‘Laurentius subdivides into three parts, from those 
thi'ee members, hepatic, splenetic, meseraic. Love melancholy, which Avicenna 
calls llisha: and Lycaiithropiu, which ho calls ciicubuthc, are ci>mmonly 
included in head melancholy; but of this last, which Gerardu^dc Solo calls 
amorous, and most knight melancholy, with that of religious melancholy, vir- 
ffinum et cvlaarum^ maintained by Hod. a C.istro and Mcrcatus, and the otlier 
kinds love luelaiicholy, I will speak of apart by themselves in my third par- 
tition. The three precedent sjiecics are the subject of my present discourse, 
which I will anatomize »id treat of through all their causes, symptoms, cures, 
together and ajiart ; that every man tli.it is in any measure affected with this 
malaily, may know liow to examine it iii himself, and apply remedies unto 
It is a hard matter, I coiife-ss, to di^^tinguish these throe species hue from the 
oihof, to express their several causes, symptoms, cures, being that they are so 
ofiAi coufb^iiuled amongst themselves, having such affinity, that they can 
scarce be discerned by the most accurate physicians; and so often intermixed 
with other diseases th.at the best experienced have been plunged. Montanua 
€071811.^20, names a jiaticut that had this disease of melancholy and caninus 
appctitiis both together; and cotislL 2.*}, with vertigo, * Julius Caesar Claudi- 
nus, with stone, gout, jauiid ice. Trincavellius with an ague, jaundice, caninua 
appetitus, &c. *“ Paulus Xli'goline, a great doctor in his time, consulted in tliia 

case, was so confounded with a confusion of symptoms, that he knew not to 
what kind of uudancholy to refer it. “ Trincavellius, Fallopius, and Fraucan- 
zanas, famous doctors in Italy, all three conferred with about one party, at the 
flame time, gave three different opiniona *Anfl in another place, Trincavellius 
being demanded what he tlioiight of a melancholy young man to whom he was 
sent for, ingenuously coiifcsscd tliat ho \wis indeed melancholy, but he knew 
not to wliat kind to reduce it. In fiis seventeenth consultation there is the like 
disagreement about a melancholy monk. Those symjdoms, which others 
ascribe to misa fleeted part sand humours, * Here, de Saxon iii attributes wholly 
to distempered 8pirits,*aud those Immaterial, as 1 have said. Sometimes they 
cannot well dLscern this disease from others. In Ilcinerus Soliuauder’s coun- 
sels, {Sect, coiisil. 5.) ho and Dr. Braude both agreed, that the jiatieut’s disease 
was hypochondriacal melancholy. Dr. Matliohlus said iff was asthma, and 
nothing else. ® Solinander and Guarionius, lately sent for to the melaueholy 
Duke of Cleve, with others, could not dcAie what species it was, or agree 
lamcDgst themselves. The species are so confounded, as in Csesar Claudiiiiis his 
forty-four^i consultation for a Polonhin Count, in his judgment he laboured 
of head melancholy, and that which proceeds from the whole temperature both 
at once. I could give instance of some that have had all three kinds scnicl et 
simul, and some successively. So that I conclude of our melancholy specioa 
as t many politicians do of thgir pure forms of commonwealths, monarchies 
aristocracies, democracies, are most famous in contemplation, but in practice 
they are tcm2)erate and usually mixed, (scf J Polybius informeth us) as the 
Lacedaemonian, the Homan of old, German now, and many others. What 
physicians say of distinct species in their books it much matters not, since that 
in their patients* bodies they are commonly mixed. In such obscurity, there- 
fore, variety and coiifuscjl nd.xturc of iymptums, causes, how difficult a thing is 

% 

1 Cap. 18. > 480. et 118. eonsalt. consll. 12. » Ilildcabelni, splcll. 2. fol. 1G6. » Tiincavellliu 

lom.,2. consll. 16. ot 16. * Cap. 13. tract, posth. de mclan. • Guarlon. cons. med. 2. p Luboravit 
per eesentlam et a toto eorpore. t Maclilavel, Smithns do rop. Angl. cap. 8. lib. 1. Boscoldus 

olseor. poUt. dlscors. S. cap. 7. Arist 1* 8 pollt. cap. alt. Kockorui. alil, dec. t Up. 6. 
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to treat of sevond kinds apart ; to make any certainty or distinction among 
so many casualties, distractions, when seldom two men shall be like affected 
per €mnia ? *Tis hard, I confess, yet nevertheless I will adventure through 
the midst of these perplexities, and, led by tlie clue or thread of the best 
writers, extricate myself out of a labyrinth of doubts and errors, and so pro- 
ceed to the causes. 


• SECT. II. MEMB. L 
Subsect. I . — Causes of Melancholy. God a cause. 

“It is in vain to speak of cures, or think of reniCLMea, until such time as we 
have considered of the causes/* so ^ Galen prescribes Glaiico: and the com- 
mon experienco of others condrins that those cures must bo imperfect, lame, 
and to no purpose, wherein the causes have not lirst been searched, as ' Pros- 
per Calenius well observes in his tract de atrd bile bo Cardinal Cacsius. Inso- 
much that ■ “Fernclius puts a kind of necessity in the knowleclge ^f the causes, 
and without which it is impossible to cure or prevent any inanucr of disease.’* 
Empirics may ease, and sometimes help, but not thoroughly root out ; sublaid 
causa toUitur cffixius, as the saying is. if the cause bo removed, the effect is 
likewise vanquished. It is a most difficult thing (I confess) to be able to dis- 
cern these causes whence they are, and in such ‘ variety to say what the begin- 
ning was. " He is hajmy that can perform it aright. I will adventure to 
guess as near as 1 can, and rip tliom all up, from the first to the last, general 
and particular, to every species, that so they may the better be descried. 

General ca\ises, arc cither supernatural, or natural. Supernatural arc. 
from God and his angels, or by Gffed’s permission from tlie devil” and liis 
ministers. That God himself is a cause for tlie punishment of siii, and 
satisfaction of his justice, many examples and testiuionios of holy Scijptiircs 
make evident unto us, Ps, evii. 17. *• Fiolish men are plagued for their 
offence, and by reason of their wickc<lncss.” Geliazi was struekeu witli 
leprosy, 2 Peg. v. 27. Jehorara with dysentery and flux, and great disease.^ 
of the bowels, 2 Chron. xxi. 10. David plagued for numbering his peo}>lc, 
1 Par. 21. Sodom and Gomorrah swallowed up. And. this disease is i)ccu- 
liarly specified, Psalm cxxviL 12. He brought down their licart throiigb. 
Ifeaviness.” Dcufr. xxviii 28. He struck them with madness, blindness, and 
astonishment of heart.” * "'An evil .sinrit was sent by the Lord upon Saul, 
to vex him.” ^Nebuchadnezzar did ejit grass like an ox, and bis “heart was 
made like the beasts of the tiekh” Heathen stories are full of such punish- 
ments, Lycurgus, because he cut down the vines in the country, was by 
Bacchus driven into madness : so was Pentheus and hia mother Agfive for 
neglecting their sacrifice. “Censor Fulvius ran mad for untiling Jaiio*s 
temple, to cover a new one of liis own, which ho liad dedicated to Fortune, 
“ “and was confounded to death, with grief ^and sorrow of heart.” Wlien 
Xerxes would have spoiled * Apollo’s temple at Delphos of those infinite riches 
it possessed, a terrible thunder CTune from heaven and struck four thousand 
men dead, the rest ran mad. ^ A little after, the like happened to Brennus, 
lightning, thunder, earthquakes, upon such a sacrilegious occasion. If we 
may believe our pontifical writers, they will relate unto us many strange and 

4 Trlmo axils cnratlre. * Nostrl prlmuni nit propositi aifcctlonixm eansas indagare; igs Ipsa lidHaii 

srldetiv, nam aliuqui earum enratio monca et Inutllis csscU • Path, i. cup. 11. Itorum cof^nosccrc 
CBiua^'xncdicis Imprimis necessarium, sine qua nec morbum enrdre, nuc proscuveru licet. * Tanta onim 
norbl varietas ac dilTerentLa, ut non facile dignoscutur unde initium morbus sumpserit. Mdanellus d Qalcno. 
« Felix qul potuit rernm cognoscere causes. * 1 Sam. xvi. 14. > Dan. v. 21. ■ Lactant. IpstlL 

11b. 2. cap. 8. • Mente captus. et summo anlrai mocrore consumptus. * :dunstcr. cosmog. Ub. 4. 

cap. 43. de cedo^substemobantur, tuuquam Insani de saxis proecipicati, Uc. ^ Livlus lib. 38. 
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prodigious punishments in this kind, inflicted b^ their saints. TLow *Clodo^ 
veils, sometime King of France, the son of Dagobcrt, lost his wits for unco- 
vering the body of St. Denis: and how a “sacrilegious Frenchman, that would 
have stolen a silver image of St. John, at Birgburge, became frantic on a sud- 
den, raging, and tyrannising over his own flesh : of a ** Lord of Bhadnor, that 
coining from hunting late at night, put his dogs into St. Avan’s church, 
(Lan Avan they called it) and rising betimes next morning, as hunters use 
to do, found all his clogs mad, liimself being suddenly strickln blind. Of 
Tyridates an “Armenian king, for violating some holy nuns, that was punished 
in like sort, with loss of his wits. But poets and papists maygo togthcr for 
fibulous tales; let them free their own credits: howsoever they feign of their 
J^emesis, and of their saints, or by the do^'drs means may be deluded; wo find 
it true, that uUor a terfb DniSy is God the avenger,” as David styles 

him; and that it is our crying sins thit pull this and many other maladies 
on our own heads. Th.it he can by his angels, which are his mii^stcrs, »trik8 
and heal (saith Dionysius) whom he will; that he can plague us by his 
rrcalSircs, sun, moon, and stars, which he useth as his instruments, as a hus- 
bandman (.saitli Zancliins) doth a hatchet: hail, snow, winds, <kc. Et con- 
jurnti reulnnt In clt^si'a voUi:'' as in Joshua's time, as in Pharaoh’s reign 
in they are but as so many executioners of his justice. He can make 

the proudest si>iiits .stoop, and cry out with Juli.m the apostate, Vici^ti, 
GalUtrc: or with Aj)ollo*s priest in *Chr\so*>tom, 0 cocfunil 6 terra! unde 
liosttehlc! AVhat an enemy is this? And jiray with David, acknowledging 
bis power, “I am weakened and Sv>ro broken, I roaii for the grief of mine 
li(‘art, niino Jieart pantelh,” &c. Psalm xxx\iii. S. “O Lord rebuke me not 
in thine anger, neither eluitise me in thy wrath,” Psalm xxxviii. 1. “Make 
“1110 to hear joy and gkuhicss, that the bones which thou hast broken, may 
rej(\jcc,” I’salm li. 8; and verse 12, "llestore to me the joy of thy salvation, 
and stablish me witli thy free spirit.” For these c.auses bidike '"Hippocrates 
Avonld Jiavo a pliysici in t.iko speciai notici^vliether the disease come not from 
a divine supcrn.itural cause, or whether it follow the course of n.iture. P» it 
this is f.irtlier discussed by Fran. Valcaius do saer. jihilos: cap. 8. 'Fernelius, 
and “J. Cmsar CJaudi^us, to wdioiu I refer you, how this place of Hippocrates 
is to bo uiuh’r^tood. Paracelsus is of opinion, tint Huch spiritual diseases 
(fur so he calls them) are .spiritually to be cured, ami nut otherwise. Ordinary 
moans in &udi cises will iu)t avail: Xon cst rd uctandurn cj^tn Deo (we mu^t 
nut sti*n 2 fglc with (lod). When that monster-taming JLercuh uvereamc all 
in the Olvmpics, JupiU-r at la^t in an unknown .shape wrestled wutli liini; 
the \ictoiy was iincert iiii, till at kaigtli Jupiter descried himself, and Hercules 
yielded. Ho striMiig with siijiremo powers. XU jurat un/noisoif i'raf'TO 
2>romitterc^mont''s, physicians and physic can do no good, • ‘*we must submit 
ourselves unto the mighty band of God,” acknowledge our offences, call to him 
for mercy. If he strike ns, vjki cadrmqnc manus vulmis openir/uG feMy it 
is with them that are wounded w’ith the spear of Achilles, lie alone must 
lielp; otherwise our di^o.isos aiw incurable, and wo not to be relic vctL 

' • 

Bubsect. IL — A DlgrcsHion of ilve miture cf Sjnrits, had A ngcls, or Devils, 
and how tluiy cause Mdamholg. 

Ilow far the power of spirits and devils doth extend, and whether they 
<Sm cause ^tliis, or any other disease, 3 ls ti bcrious question, and worthy to be 

• Gai^nin. 1 . 3. c. 4. quod Dlonfbll corpus dlacoopcruerat, In insanlam incldit. • Idem lib. 9. sub. Ct#ol. 6. 
suciorum contemptor, tcmpll fonbus cfliractla, dum L*. JuliannU arRoiiteum simul.xcrura rapere contcndit, 
Mimulacrum averta iaclc durHum cl versat, nec mora Bacrilc.{us niciitia mops, utquo In semut Insaniens in 
propAos artOB dcsicvlt. '‘Oiroldus Cambionsls lib. 1 c. 1. Itmorar. C.ambiuB. * Dclrlo tom. 8. lib. 6. 

bcct. 3. quart. 3. HNiil \li\ . 1 . i» Lib. K. cap. uc Hlerar. ^ Claudiaii. ‘Be Bablli Marlyro. 

i(Lib. cup. 3 *itl» 1 Uu .\bditis Kium cau\is. «‘lic 5 pons. incd. 1.4 resp. l*ot. v. C. ^ 
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•considered: for the better uuderstandinjc^ of which, £ will make a brief digression 
of the nature of spirits. And although the question be veiy obscure, accord- 
ing to " Postellus, ‘‘ full of controversy and ambiguity/* beyond the reach of 
human capacity, yittoor excedere vires intentionis mece^ saith * Austin, I confess 
I am not able to undcratand it, Jlnitum de injinito non potest steduerey we can 
sooner determine with Tully, de naL deorumy quid non sint quam quid svvty 
our subtle schoolmen, Cardans, Sealigers, profound Thoraists, Fracastoriana 
and Femeliar a acieSy are weak, dry, obscure, defective in these mysteries, and 
all our quickest wits, as an owls eyes at the sun's light, wax dull, and are not 
sufficient to apprehend them; yet, as in the rest, I will adventure to say some- 
thing to this point. In former times, sis we read Acts xxiiL, the Saiducocs 
denied tliat there were any such spirits, devils, or angels. So did Galen the 
physician, the Peripatetics, even Aristotle himself, '-as Pomponatius stoutly 
maintains, and Scaligcr in some sort grants. Thougli Dandiiius the J esuit, com. 
m Id^. 2. de animdy stiffiy denies it; suhstaiitlce separatee and intelligences, are 
the same wliich Christians call angels, and Platonists devils, for they name all 
the spirits, deemonesy be iliey good or bad angeli^ as Julius Pollux Onomasticon, 
lib. 1. cap. 1 . observes. E])icurcs and atheists are of the same mind in general, 
because they never saw them. Plato, Plotinus, Porphy rius, Jambl ichus, Proclus, 
insisting in the steps of Trismegistus, Pythagoras and Socrates, make no 
doubt of it: nor Stoics, but tliat there are such spirits, though much' erring 
from the truth. Concerning the first beginning of them, the ® Talmudists 
say that Adam had a wifj culled Lilis, before he married Eve, and of her ho 
begat nothing hut dev^s. The Turks’ ** Alcoran is altogether as absurd and 
ridiculous in this point: but the Scripture informs us Cliristians, how Lucifer, 
the chief of them, with his associates, fell from heaven for his pride and ambi- 
tion; created of God, placed iu heaven, and sometimes an angel of light, now. 
cast down into the lower aerial sublunaiy parts, or into hell, “and delivered 
into chains of darkness (2 Pet. ii. 4.), to be kept unto damnation.” 

Nature of DevUs.^ There is a foolish o^ninion which some hold, that they 
are the souls of men departed, good and more noble were deified, the baser 
gi’ovellcd on the ground, or in the lower parts, and were devils, the which 
with Tertullian, l^orphyrius the philosopher, M. Tyrius ser. 27 maintains. 
“These spirits,” he t saith, “which wo call angels andl’ilevils, are nought but 
Bouls of men departed, which either through love and pity of their friends yet 
living, help and assist them, or else persecute their enemies, whom they hated,” 
as Dido threatened to persecute .^ueos: 

* Omnibus umbra login adrro : dabls, Improbe, poonai.” 

•My ancry phost arising from the deep, 

Sliull liuunt thec waking, and dbturb thy sleep; 
iVt least my ahnilc thy puiilahnient bhull Know, 

And I umu alioU bpruud tbo pleasing news below.'' 

They are (as others suppose) appointed by those higher powers to keep men 
from their nativity, and to protect or punish them as they see cause : and are 
called b<mi et nudi Genii by the Humans. l|eroes, lares, if good, lemurcs or 
larvae if bad, by the Stoics, governors of countnei^ men, cities, saith J Apulcius, 
Deos appeU^it qui ex Imninum nUmero juste ac prudentir vitce mrriculo guber- 
natOypro fiumineypostea ab hominibus proiditi/aiiis et ceremoniis vulgb admits 
iuntuTy ut in ^gypio Osyrisy Jjc, Preestites, Capella calls them; “ which 

" I.lb. 1. c. 7. de orbis concordla. In null/l ro major ftiit altercatlo, mqjor obscurltas, minor oplnlonnm 
coDcordia, quam dc dcemonlbus et substantiis Bcparatls. * Lib. 3. de Trinlt. cap. 1. « Pererlus In 

Ceneslii, lib. 4. in cap. 3. v. 23. p See Strozzius Cleogna omnlfiirliB. Mag. lib. 2. c. UR Jo. Aubonos* 
BredCLbachlus. a Angelns per superblom seporatus k Deo, qul in verltute non stetit Austin. t NlhU 
•liud sunt Dffimonos quam nudn anlmce qua corpore deposlto prlorcin miseratl vltain, cognatls succurrunt 
commoti mlocricordla, Slc. {De Deu Socratls. All those inortaln are called gods, who, the cou-so of 
lUe being prudently guided and governed, arc honoured by men with temples and sacritlces, as Osii'ls in 
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protected particular men as well as princes,” Socrates had his DcBnumium 
Saturninum et ignvrnn^ which of all spirits is best, ad auhlinbes cogiUUitmea 
animum erigentem^ as the Platonists supposed ; Plotinus his, and we Christians 
our assisting angel, as Andreas Yictorellua, a copious writer of this subject, 
Lodovicus de La-Cerda, the Jesuit, in his voluminous tract de Angelo Cwiode^ 
Zanchius, and some divines think. But this absurd tenet of Tyreus^ Produs 
confutes at large in his book de AnimA et daemon/e, 

'Pselliis, a Christian, and sometimes tutor (saith Cuspinislh) to Michael 
Parapinatius, Emperor of Greece, a great observer of the nature of devils, holds 
they are * corporeal, and have aerial bodies, that .{hey are mortal, live and 
die,” (^hich Martianus Capella likewise maintains, but our Christian philoso^ 
phers explode) "that ‘they are nourished and have excrements, they feel pain 
if tliey b(i hurt (which Oardan confirms, and Scaliger justly laughs him to 
scorn for; Si pascantwr aere, cut non pugnanJt oh puriorein tier a? itc.) or 
stroken aifd if their bodies be cut, with admirable celerity they^coioe 
together again. Austin, in Oen. lib. iii. lib. arbit., approves as much, mtUcUa 
casjf corpora in deteriorem quaHtatem aerie apieeiorie, so doth Hierome. Com- 
mebt. ill epist. ud Ejihes. cap. 3, Origen, Tertullian, Lactantius, and many 
ancient fathers of the Church : that in their fidl their bodies were changed into 
a moro aerial and gross substance. Bodine, lib. 4, Theatrij Naturae, and David 
Crusius, Hermetioea Philosophiae, lib. i cap. 4, by several arguments proves 
angels and spirits to be corporeal: quicquid continetur in loco Corporeum eat; 
At apiritus continetur in loco, ergo.* Si apiritua auni quanti, erunt Corporei: 
At sunt quanti, ergo. Sunt Jiniti, ergo quanti, <tc^ t Bodine goes faither 
yet, and will have these, Anitnce aeparalce genii, spirits, angels, devils, and so 
likewise soujs of men departed, if corporeal (which he most eagerly contends) 
» to be of some shape, and that absolutel]^ round, like Sun and Moon, because 
that is the most perfect form, quee nihU Jiabet aaperilatia, nihU wngvdia incisum, 
ni/iil anfractihua involutum, nihil eminena, aed inter corpora perfecta eat perfec- 
tiaaimyim; " therefore all spirits ai^ corporeal he concludes, and in their proper 
shapes round. That they can assume other aerial bodies, all manner of shapes 
at their jdcasures, appear in what likeness they will themselves, that they are 
most swift in motioi^ can pass many miles in an instant, and so likewise 
’ transform bodies of others into w’hat shape they please, and with admirable 
celerity remove them from place to place (as the Angel did Habakkuk to 
Daniel, and as Philip the deacon was carried away by the Spirit, when he h^d 
baptised the eunuch ; so did Pythagoras and Apollonius remove themselves 
and othem, with many such feats) ; that they can represent castles in the air, 
palaces, armies, spectrums, prodigies, and such strange objects to mortal men's 
€yes,,J cause smells, savours, ifcc., deceive all the senses; most writers of this 
subject cwdibly believe ; and tliat they can foretel future events, and do many 
strange miracles. Juno s imago spake to Camillus, and Fortune’s statue to the 
Kouian matrons, with many such. Zanchius, Bodine, Spondanus, and others^ 
are of opinion that they cause a true metamorphosis, as Nebuchadnezzar wi« 
really translated into a beast, JLot’s wife into a pillar of salt; Ulysses* com- 
panions into hogs and dogs, by Circe’s charms; turn themselves and others as 
they do witches into cats, dogs, hares, crows, <kc. Strozzius Cicogna hath 
many examples, lib. iiL omnif mag. cap. 4 and 5, which he there confutes^ as 


* He lived 500 years slnco. • Apoletns : opiritns anlmalla snnt anlmo posslbllla, mente ratlonallt, 

eorporc acria, tcuipore sempltcrna. t Nafiiantar, et excroinenta hubeiit, quod pulsata dolcant solldo 

pcrciissa corporo. * Whatever occupies space is corporeal spirit occupies space, ther^ort^ &c. &c. 
1 4. lib. 4. llieol. nat. fol. 63S| a Which bat. no roughness, angles, n-actures, prominences, hut la the 
most perfect amongst perfect bodies. « Cyprianus In Epist. montes etiam et anlmaUa traiisfcrrl 

possunt : aa the devil did Christ to the top of the pinnacle; and witches are often translated. See more 
in Strozzius Cicogna, lib. 3. cap. 4. omnlf, mag. Per aera siibducere et in sublime corpora ferro possunt, 
Hiarnianu-s. I'orcussi dolcnt et uruntur in consplcuos ctneres, Agrippa, lib. 3. cap. de occult. PhikHii 
$ Agrippa dc occult. TUlIos. Ub. 5. cup. lb. • 
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•A-ustin likewise doth, do civ. Dei lib. xviii. That they can be seen when and in 
what shape, and to whom they will, saith Psellus, Tainelsi n\l tale vidcrim, nec 
€ptem videre, though he himself never saw them nor dcsii'ed it; and use some- 
tinies carnal copulation (as elsewhere I shall * prove more at large) with women 
and men. Many will not believe they can be seen, and if any man shall say, 
swear, and stiffly maintain, though ho bo discreet and wise, judicious and 
learned, that he hath seen them, they account him a timorous fool, a melan- 
choly dizzard,«a weak fellow, a dreamer, a sick or a mad man, they contemn 
him, laugh him to scorn, and yet Marcus of his credit told Psellus that he had 
often seen the^. And Jjeo Suavius, a Frenchman, c. 8, in Commentar. 1. 1. 
Faracdsi de vita longdy out* of some Platonists, will havo the air to bo as full of 
them as snow falling in the skies, and that they may be seen, and withal sets 
down the means how men may see them ; Si in'cverhetfaiis oculis sole splendente 
versus coelum corUinua/veAni ohtvJtus^ and saith moreover ho tried it, 

pfreemissorum fed experimentuniy and it was true, that the Platonists said. 
Paracelsus c5nfesseth that he saw them divers times, and conferred with them, 
and so doth Alexander ab ^ Alcxandro, " that he so found it by experience, 
when as before ho doubted of it.” Many deny it, saith Lavater de speo()ri8, 
part i. c. 2, and part iL c. 11, “because they never saw them themselves;” 
but as he reports at large all over his book, especially c. 19, part 1. they are 
often seen and heard, and familiarly converse with men, as Lod. Vives ai^sureth 
us, innumerable records, histories, and testimonies evince in all ages, times, 
places, and “all travellers besides ; in the West Indies and our northern climes, 
Nihil fcvmilia/rius quam in agris et urbihus spiritus videre, audire qui vetent, 
juheant, dfc, Hieronimus vitA Pauli, Basil scr. 40, Nicephorus, Eusebius, 
Socrates, Sozomenus, t Jacobus Boissardus in his tract de spvntuum apparir 
ii&nibiM, Petrus Loyerus L de spcctris, Wiems 1. 1. have infinite variety of 
such examples of apparitions of spirits, for him to read that farther doubts, to his 
ample satisfaction. One alone 1 will briefly insert. A nobleman in Germany 
was sent ambassador to the King of Sweden (for his name, the time, and such 
circumstances, 1 refer you to Boissardus, mme * Author). After he had done 
his business, he sailed to Livonia, on set purpose to see those familiar spirits, 
which are there said to be conversant with men, and do their drudgery works. 
Amongst other matters, one of them told him whcre'diis wife was, in what 
room, in what clothes, what doing, and brought him a ring from her, which, at 
his return, non sine omnium admiredione, he found to bo true ; and so believed 
that ever after, which before he doubted of. Cardan 1. 19. de subtil, relates of 
his father, Facius Cardan, that after the accustomed solemnities. An. 1491, 
13 August, he conjured up seven devils, in Greek apparel, about forty years 
of age, some ruddy of complexion, and some pale, as ho thought ; he asked them 
many questions, and they made ready answer, that they were aepal devils, 
that they lived and died as men did, save that they were fflr longer lived (700 
or 800 ** years) ; they did as much excel men in dignity as we do juments, and 
were as far excelled again of those that were above them ; our :j: governors and 
keepers they are moreover, which § Plato in Critias delivered of old, and 
subordinate to one another, Utonim homo homini, sic dosmon deemoni dominn- 
twr, they rule themselves as well 'ns us, and the spirits of the meaner sort had 
commonly such offices, as we make horsc-keepers, neat-herds, and the basest 
of us, overseers of our cattle; and that we can no more apprelmnd their 
natures and functions, than a horse a man’s. They know all things, but might 


* Part. 3. Sect. 2. Mem. 1. Subs. 1. Love Melancholy. • ** Tly steadfastly on the sun Illuminated 
vrltb Im brightest rays.” vGenlal. dierum. ' Ita sibi visum et cornpcrtuin (^um prius an essent amblgeret : 
Fldem suam Uberet. > LI. 1. de verlt Fidel. Beaxo, &c. f Lib. de Divinatione et magift. 8. 

Trunsportavlt in Livonlitt cnplditate videndl, ^ Sic llealodns de Nymphls vlvere dldt 10 states 

pboenlcum vel B. 7. 20. ± Gustodes hominum et provinclarum, dee. tanto mellorea homlqibos, quanto 

hi VruUs inimanttbus. § Pneildes^ Pastores, Quberuatpres bomlnmni 'll animaiiitm. 
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. . nc^ reveal them to men ; and ruled and domineered over us, as we do over oeqp 
horses; the best kings amongst us, and the mbst generous spirits, were not 
comparable to the basest of them. , Sometimes they did instruct men, and 
communicate their skill, reward and cherish, and sometimes, again, terrify and 
punish, to keep them in awe, as they thought lit, NVdL magis cupieniea (saith 
Lysius, Phis. Stoicorum) qmm adoraluyiiem liominumJ^ The same Author, 
Cardan, in his Hyperchen, out of the doctrine of Stoics, will have some of these 
Genii (for so he calls them) to be ’’desirous of men's company, 'Hery affable and 
familiar with them, as dogs are ; other's, again, to abhor as serpents, and care 
not for them. The same belike Tritemius calls Ignioa et fublunarea, qtd 
nurtquhm demergunt ad inferior avJt vix ttUnm liahe^U in tenris coimnercium: 
“ Gcncmlly they far excel men in worth, as a man the meanest worm ; though 
some of them arc inferier to those of their own rank in worth, as the black- 
g,uard in a prince’s court, and to men again, as some degenerate, base, rational 
creatures, artf excelled of brute beaots.” ^ • 

That they are mortal, besides these testimonies of Cardan, MUrtianus, 
many other divines and philosophers hold, post prolixum tempus moriuntur 
omlies; Tlys ® Platonists, and some Ilabbiiis, Porphyrius and Plutarch, as 
appears by that relation of Thamus: ‘‘^The great god Pan is dead;” Apollo 
Py thins ceased; and so tlie rest. St. Hierorae, in the life of Paul the Hermit, 
tells a* story how one of them appeared to St. Anthony in the wilderness, and 
told him as much. ^ Paracelsus of our late writers stiffly maintains that they 
•arc mortal, live and die.as other creatures do. Zozimus, 1. 2, further adds, that 
religion and policy dies and alters with them. The ** Gentiles’ gods, he saith, were 
expelled by Constantino, and together with them, fmperii Roniani niajestas^ 
tt fortuna interilt, et profigaia est; The fortune and majesty of the Eomau 
• Empire decayed and vanished, as that heathen in t Minutius formerly bragged, 
when the Jews wore overcome by the rfomans, the Jews’ God was likewise 
ca]?bivatod by that of Romo ; and Rabsakeh to the Israelites, no God should 
delivey them out of the hands of t^e Assyrians. But these paradoxes of their 
power, cor|)orcity, moi-tality, taking of shapes, transposing bodies, and carnal 
copulations, are sufficiently confuted by Zanch. c. 10, 1. 4. Pererius in his 
comment, and Tostatus questions on the Gth of Gen. Th. Aquin., St. Austin, 
Wierus, I'li. Erastus,*Delrio, tom. 2, 1. 2, qumst. 20; Sebastian Michaclis^ 
c. 2, de spiritibus, D. Remolds Lect. 47. They may deceive the eyes of men, 
yet not take true bodies, or make a real metamoi’phosis ; but as Cicogna 
proves at large, they ore ^lUusorico et prmtigiatrices iransjbnmilionea, oninif 
niag, lib. 4, rap. 4, mere illusions and cozenings, like that tale of Fasetis 
ohdua in Suiclas, or that of Autolicus, Mereftry’s son, that dwelt in Parnassus, 
who got so much treasure by cozenage and stealth. His father Mercuiy, 
because hi could leave him no wealth, taught him many due tricks to get 
means, J for he could drive away men’s cattle, and if any pursued him, turn 
them into what shapes he would, and so did mightily enrich himself, hoc astn 
fnaximam preedam est adsecutita^ This, no doubt, is as true as the rest; yet 
thus much in general. Thoujas, Durand, and others, grant that they have 
understanding far beyond men, can probably conjecture and ^ loretel many 
things; they can cause and cure most disceffees, deceive our senses; they have 


* « Goretiaff notlilDfr more than the admiration of mankind.” * Natura famillarea nt canes homlnthns 
multi aversaiitur ct abhorrent. d Ah hoinlne plus distant qnam homo ab ifrnobilisslmo veme, et tamcn 
quldam ex his ab hominlbus superantor ut homines a feris, &c. ■ Clbo ct potu utl et venere cum 

homlnlbUB ac tandem morl, Cicogna. 1. port. lib. *i. c. 3. ' Plutarch, do dcl'ect. oraculorum. t Ub. 

de Zllplils ft iigmeis. b Dll gentium a Constants profligati sunt, &c. t Octovian dial. Judaeoruui 
dcum Itilsse Roinanorum nnmiiibus una cum genie captivum. * Omnia spiritibus plena, et ejusoriun 
Concordia ct discorJia omnes bout ctmall effcctuapromauont, omnia hunmiia reguntur : parodoxa ^terum 
de quo Cicogna. omnif. mag. 1 . 2. c. 3. ± Oves quas ahacturus erat in quascunque formas vertehat Pausa- 
nias. Hyglnus. Austin In 1. 2. do Gen. ad litoram cap. 17. Partim quia HUbtillorls sensna acumlne, 
pnrtihi Bclontia colldloro vlgent ct experleiitia propter mugnam loiigitudiueiu vita:, portipi ab Angciia 
discunt, ^c. . 
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iezcellent skill in all Arts anl Sciences; and that the most illiterate devil is 
Qtiovis homine scientior (moih knowing than any man), as ’ Cicogna niaiz;tains 
out of others. They know the virtues of herbs, plants, stones, minerals, to, ; 
of all creatures, birds, beasts, the four elements, stars, planets, can aptly apply 
and make use of them as they see good; perceiving the causes of nil meteors^ 
and the like : Dant se cohribus (as * Austin hath it) accommodant se figuris^ 
adhosrent sonis, svbjiciunt se odorUmSf infundunt se saporibtis, omnes sensus 
etiam ipsam iMeUigentiam dceinones foMunt, they deceive all our senses, even 
our understanding itself at once. '"They can produce miraculous alterations 
in the air, and most wonderful effects, conquer armies, give victories, help^ 
further, hurt, cross and alter human attempts and projects {Dei permtssu) as 
they see good themselves, f When Charles the Great intended to make a chan- 
nel betwixt the Rhine and the Danube, look what hisfworkmen did in the day, 
these spirits flung down in the night, Ut conatu Ilex desisterety •pervicere. Suqh 
feats /:an they do. But that which Bodine, 1. 4, Theat. nat. thifiks (following 
Tyrius belike, and the Platonists,) they can tell the secrets of a man’s heart, 
rmi cogitaiiones hominumy is most false; his reasons are weak, and sufficiOntly 
confuted by Zanch. lib. 4, cap. 9. Hierom. lib. 2, com. in Mat., ad cap. 'Id, 
Athanasius qusest. 27, and Antiochum Principcm, and others. 

Orders!] An for those orders of good and bad Devils, which the Platonists 
hold, is altogether erroneous, and those Ethnics boni et fneUi Ge7iiiy are to be 
exploded: these heathen writers agree not in this point among themselves, as 
Dandinus notes. An sint Xinali non conveniunty some will have all spirits good 
or bad to ua by a mistake, as if an Ox or Horse could discourse, he would say 
the Butcher was his enemy because he killed him, the Grazier his friend 
because he fed him; a Hunter preserves and yet kills his game, and is hated 
nevertheless of his game; ncc pi8C<^torem piscis amare potest, dsc. But Jam-< 
blichus, Psellus, Plutarch, and most Platonists acknowledge bad, et ab eorurn 
maleficiis cavendumy and we should beware of their wickedness, for they Wo 
enemies of mankind, and this Plato learqed in Egypt, that they quayrelled 
with Jupiter, and were driven by him down to hell. § That which ” Apuleius, 
Xenophon, and Plato contend of Socrates’ DaBmonium, is most absurd : That 
which Plotinus of his, that he had likewise Deum pro Doemonio; and that 
which Porphiry concludes of them all in general, if they be neglected in their 
fiacriflee they are angry ; nay more, as Cardan in his Hyperchen will, they 
f(^ed on men’s souls, Ekmenta sunt plaivtis deinentum, animedibus plantce, 
hominibus anyinaUa, erunt et homines aliis, non atUem diis, nvmis enim remota 
est eortim natwra a Tiostra, quapropier daemonihus: and so belike that wo have 
BO many battles fought in all ages, countries, is to make them a feast, and 
their sole delight : but to return to that 1 said before, if displeased they fret 
and chafe (for they feed belike on the souls of beasts, as we dc on their 
bodies), and send many jdagues amongst us; but if please^ then they do much 
good ; is as vain as the rest and confuted by Austin, 1. 9. c. 8. de Civ. DeL 
Eusek 1 . 4. praspar. Evang. c. 6. and othens. Yet thus much I find, that our 
School-men and other " Divines make nine kipds of bad spirits, as Dionysius 
hath done of Angels. In the first rank are those false gods of the Gentiles, 
which were adored heretofore in*several Idols, and gave Oracles at Del])hos, 
and elsewhere; whoso Prince is Beelzebub. The second rank is of Liars and 


*Llb. 3. oranlf. maj*. cap. 3. ♦ L. 18. quest. *" Qaum tanti sit ef tarn profunda iplrftum sctentia, 

nlrum non est tot tautaaquo res vlsu sdmirabUes ab Ipsis patrarl, et quldein rcrum natun\i}lum opu quua 
snultcipivllus Intelllguut, multoque pcritlos sals locls et temporibus applicsf e norunt, quam homo, Cicogna. 
t Aventlnus, quicquid Intcrdlu exhaurlebatur, noctu cxplebatur. Inde pavcfactl curatores, &c. j In lib. 2. 
de Anlma text. 29. Uomerus dUcrimlnatlin omnes apiritus do^mones vocat. § A Jove od inferos pulsi, 
&e. ” De Deo Socratis. adost mlhi divlna sorte Diemonium quoddam ^ prlina ])iieritia me sceiitum, 

Sivpe dissuadet, Impcllit noiinunquam Instai' ovii^l'lato. • Ap')]>pa lib. 3. de occult, ph. o. lb. Zfincli. 
rictorus, rcrcrivs Cico^fiia, 1. 3. citp. 1. 
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.^quivocators, as Apollo Pythias, and the like. The third are those Yessele 
of auger, inventors of all mischief ; as that Thefitus in Plato; Esay calls them 
'vessels of fury; their Prince is Belial. The fourth are malicious revenging 
Devils; and their Prince is Asmodseus. The fifth kind are cozeners, such 
as belong to Magicians and Witches; their Prince is Satan. The sixth are 
those aerial difvils that corrupt the air and cause jilagucs, thunders, fires, ; 
spoken of in the Apocalypse, and Paul to the Ephesians names them the 
Princes of the air; Meresin is their Prince. The seventh is a destroyer, 
Captain of the Furies, causing wars, tumults, combustions, uproars, mentioned 
in the Apocalypse; and called Abaddon. The eighth is that accusing or 
caluinfiiating Devil, whom the Greeks call ata^oxo?, that drives men to 
despair. The ninth are those tempters in several kinds, and their Prince is 
Mammon. Psellus malSOs six kinds, yet none above the Moon : Wierus in his 
pseuclomonarchia Daemouis, out of an old book, makes many more divisions 
and subordinations, with their several names, numbers, offices, but Gazaetis 

cited by 'Lipsins will have all places full of Angels, Spirits, and Devils, above 
and*l)cncath the IMoon,* ffithcrial and aerial, which Austin cites out of Varro 
1. ^ii. do Civ. Dei, c. G. “ The celestial Devils above, and aerial beneath,” or, 
as some will, gods above, SemiJei or half gods beneath. Lares, Heroes, Genii, 
which climb higlier, if they lived well, as the Stoics held; but grovel on the 
ground as they were baser in their lives^ nearer to the earth ; and are Planes, 
Leinures, Lamia;, <kc. ‘They will have no place but all full of Spirits, 
Devils, or some other inhabitants; Plenum Codamy aeVyaquay terras et omnia 
suh terr/i, saith “Gaz®us; though Anthony Rusca ir^his book de Inferno, lib. 
V. cap. 7. would confine them to the middle Region, yet they will have them 
eveiywherc. “ Not so much as a hair-breadth empty in heaven, earth, or 
• waters above or under the earth.” Th%air is not so full of liies in summer, 
as jt is at all times of invisible devils: this *Pavacelsu.s stiffiy maintains, and 
that they have everyone their several Chao^ others will have infinite worlds, 
and ej^ch world his peculiar Spirits, Gods, Angels, and Devils to govern and 
puiiibh it. 

** SInffula * nonnilUi credunt quoqnc Jern poane 

Dici orbes, tcrriunquc appellant sidua opacum, 

^u! minimus divDm piaesit.*' 

** Sf)me persons bcUcvo each star to be « world, and tliis cortb an opaque star, OTcr wUlcb tbe least of tne 
gods jircsides.’' 

' Gregorius Tholsanus makes seven kinds of mthcrial Spirits or Angijs, 
according to the number of the seven Planets, Saturaiue, Jovial, Martial, of 
which Cardan discourseth lib. xx. de subtil, he calls them suhstantlas 2 yrhnf:Sy 
Oli/mpicos deemones Tritemius, qui preesunt ZodiacOy <tc., and will have tljcin 
to bo good Angels above, Devils beneath the Moon, their several names and 
offices he«thcre sets down, and which Dionysius of Angels, will have several 
spirits for several countries, men, offices, &c., which live about them, and so 
many assisting powers cause their operations, will have in a word, innumerable, 
as many of them as there be Stars in the Skies. + Marciliiis Ficiuus .seems 
to second this opinion, out of f lato, or from himself, I know not, (still ruling 
their inferiors, as they do those under them again, all subordinate, ainl ilio 
nearest to the caii)h rule us, whom we subdivide into good and bad angels, call 
gods or devils, as they help or hurt us, and so adore, love or liate) but it is 
most likely from Plato, lor bo relying wholly on Socrates, quern movi poixus 
quam nientiri voluisse scribity whom he says would rather die than tell a false- 
hood out ^f Socrates’ authority alone, made nine kinds of them ; which opinion 

• # 

p Vasa Iras. c. 13. iQuibus d.atum est nocero terr.is et marl, &c. riiysiol. Stolcorum Sener. lib 1. 
cap. 28. ' Usque od lunum anlmos esse a'tbereas vocarique hcroos, lares, ^enios. >nart. t'Hiclla. 

« NUill vacuum ab bis ubi vel caplllum in aere vcl aqua jaceas. * Lib. de Zilp. * 

i LUi. 7. cap. 31 et o. Syntax, art. mirab. t Comment in dial. Plat, de amove, cap. 6. Ut ppbara q.L.i -dnit 
anper nos, iti pr.'cstaiitiorcs habent habitatorcs sum spluvric consortos, ut babi't nobtra. > 
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4>dike Socrates took from Pybliagoras, and he from Trismegistus, he from 
Zoroastea, first God^ secona fflea, 3. Intelligences^ 4. Arch- Angels, 5. Angels^ 
6. Devils, 7. Heroes, 8. Principalities, 9. Princes: of which some were abso- 
lutely good, as gods, some bad, some indifrerent inter deos et hmaines^ as heroes 
and dsemons, which ruled men, and were called genii, or as ^Proclus and 
Jamblichus will, the middle betwixt God and men. Principalities and Princes, 
which commanded and swayed Kings and countries ; and had several places 
in the S 2 diorerf* perhaps, for as every sphere is higher, so hath it more excellent 
iiihabittiuts: which belike is that Galilaeus h Galileo and Kepler aims at in 
his Kiincio Syderio, when, ho will have “Saturnine and Jovial inhabitants : 
and w^hich Tycho Brahe doth in some sort touch or itisinunto in ond of his 
Epistles: but these things tZanchius justly ex^ilodes, ca^). 3. lib. 4. P. Martyr, 
in 4. Sam. 28. 

So that according to these men the number of sethcrial spirits must ncccfs 

infinite: |br if that bo true that some of our mathematicians j^y : if a stone 
could fall from the stariy heaven, or eighth sphere, and should pass every hour 
an hundred miles, it would bo G5 years, or more, before it would couHe to 
ground, by reason of the great distance of lieaven from earth, wliiph couttfins 
as some say 170 millions 803 miles, besides those other heavens, whether they 
be crystalline or watery which Maginus adds, which peradventure holds as 
much more, how many such sjurits may it contain ? And yet for alii this 
■Thomas Albertus, and most hold that there be fiir more angels than devils. 

Sublunary devils^ and tlieir kinds,'] But be they more or less, Quod supra 
nos nihil ad nos (what is beyond our comprehension does not concern us). 
Howsoever as Martianus foolishly supposetli, JUtberii Doemones non curant 
res huinanaSf they caro not for us, do not attend our actions, or look for us, 
those setheriul spirits have other woijds to reign in belike or business to follow. « 
We are only now to speak in brief of those sublunary spirits or devils: for 
the rest, onr divines deteriniuo that iho Devil had no power over stars, or 
heavens; ^Gar^umihus cedo possuift dedufere lunamy Jjc, (by their qharuis 
(verses) they can seduce tlie moon from the heavens). Those are poetical 
fictions, and that they can '‘sistere aquam JluviiSy ct vertere sLlera Q'etrOy cDc., 
(stoj) rivers and turn tho stars backwards in their courses) as Canadia in 
Horace, ’tis all false. ‘‘They are confined until the day of judgment to tliis 
sublunary world, and can work no farther than the four elements, and as God 
permits them. WJierefore of these sublunary devils, though others divide them 
otherwise according to their several places and offices, Pseilus makes six kinds, 
fiery, aerial, terrestrial, watery, and subterranean devils, besides those fairies, 
satyrs, nymphs, &c. 

Fiery sjnrits or devils aro such as commonly work by blazing stars, firo- 
drakes, or ignes fatui; which lead men often in Jlumina aut prcecipUiay saith 
Bodine, lib. 2. Theat. natures, fol. 221. Quos inquit arcere si volunt viatores^ 
cla/rd voce Deum appeliarCy aut pronarnfade terram contingente adorare oportet, 
et hoc amuMum niajoribus nostrls acceptum ferre debemus, (bc,y (wliom if tra- 
vellers wish to keep off they must pronounce the name of God with a clear 
voice, or adore him with their frees in contact with the ground, ikc.); likewise 
they counterfeit suns and moons, stars oftentimes, and sit on ship masts : In 
navigiorum smnmitatibus visuntwr; and are called dioscuri, as Eusebius 1. 
contra Philosophos, c. xlviii. informetb us, out of the authority of Zenophancs ; 
or little clouds, ad motum nescio quern, volardes; which never appear, saith 

* Lit* dc Amica. ct daemone mod. Inter deos et homines, dicta ad nos ct lostra saquallter ad deos femnt. 
■Satnrninus ct Jovlales accolas. f In loca detrusi sunt Inh'a cslestes orbes in aerem scilicet et infra iibl 
Jndlclo general! reservantur. *q. 86. art. 9. Virg, 8. Eg. « ASn. 4. ^ Austin : hoc dial, na 

qnis eaistlmct habltaro Ibt mala dicmonla ubi Solem ot Lnnom et Stellas Deos ordinavlt, et alibi nemo 
arbitrarotur Dsnnonem coells habitare cum Angells suis unde lapsum credimua Idem Zanch. 1. 4. c. 3. da 
Angdl. molls. Hererlus In Uen. cap. 6. lib. 8. in Ter. 3. 
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Cardan, but they signify some mischief or other to come unto men, though soiiis 
again will have them to pretend good, and Victory to that side they come 
towards in sea fights, St. Elmo’s fires they commonly call them, and they do 
likely appear after a sea storm; Sadzivilliua, the Poloniaii duke, calls this 
apparition, Sancti Gerrmni Mus; and saith moreover that he saw the same 
after in a storm as he was sailing, from Alexandria to llhodcs.* Our 
stories are full of such apparations in all kinds. Some think they keep their 
residence in that Heclo, a mountain in Iceland, .^tna in Sicilyf Lipari, Vesu- 
vius, <kc. These devils were worshipped heretofore by that superstitious 
Tivfo/Aavriia ®and the like. 

Acrlkl spirits or devils, are such as keep quarter most part in the ^air, 
cause many tempests, thunder, and lightnings, tear oaks, fire steeples, houses, 
strike men and beasts, n.ake it rain stones, as in Livy’s time, wool, frogs, &c, 
CJoiintcrfeit armies in tlio air, stmnge noises, swords, &c., as at Vienna before 
the coming of the Turks, and many times in Home, as Scheretzius 1. 
c. 1. part. 1. Lavater do spect. part. 1. c. 17. Julius Obsequens, an ola 
Konian, in his book of prodigies, ab urb. cond. 505. ^Maeluavel hath illus- 
tra'ted by many examples, and Josephits, in his book dc bcllo Judaico, before 
the destruction of Jerusalem. All which Guil. PostclUis, in his first book, c. 7, 
de orbis concordia, useth as an cilectual argument (as indeed it is) to persuade 
them that will not believe there be spirits or devils. They cause whirlwinds on 
a sudden, and tempestuous storms; which though our meteorologists generally 
refer to natural causes, yet 1 am of Bodine’s mind, Theat. Nat. 1. 2. they are 

S o often caused by those aerial devils, in their sc\;pral quarters; for Tenir- 
liihiis se injeruntj saith + Bich. Argentine ; as when a desperate man makes 
away with himself, which by hanging or drowning they frequently do, as Kom- 
•manuus observes, do niirac. mort. part. 7, c. 76. tnjyudium ageiUes, dancing 
and rejoicing at the death of a sinner. These can corrupt the air, and cause 
plagues, sickness, storms, shipwrecks, fires, inundations. At Mons Dracouis 
in Italy, there is a most iiieinorfblc cx.^mple in ** Jovianus Pontanus : and 
nothing so familiar (if wo may belicA'-c those relations of Saxo Grammaticus, 
Olaus Magnus, Damianus A. Goes) as for witches and sorcerers, in LaplafTd, 
Lithuania, and all over Scandia, to sell winds to niarinei's, and cause tem])esti^ 
wliich Marcus Paulas the Venetian relates likewise of the Tartars. These 
kind of devils are much 'delighted in sacrifices (saith Porpliiry), held all the 
world in awe, and had several names, idols, sacrifices, in Home, Greece, EgypJ;, 
and at this day tyianniso over, and deceive those Ethnics and Indians, being 
adored and worshipped for '‘gods. For the Gentiles’ gods were devils (as 
:|:Trismegistus coufesseth in his Asclepius), hud ho himself could make them 
come to their images by magic spells; and are now as much “respected by 
our papists (saith 'Pictorius) under tho name of saints.” These arc they 
which Cardan thinks desire so much carnal copulation with witches (Z/zeu/// and 
Succvhi)y transform bodies, and are so very cold if they be touched ; and that 
servo magicians. His father had one of them (as he is not ashamed to relate’^'), 
an aerial devil, bound to him f 9 r twenty and eight years. As Agripjia’s dog 
had a devil tied to his collar; some think that Paracelsus (or else Erostus 
belies him) had one confined to liis sword pummel; others wear them in I'ings, 
Ao. Jannos and Jambres did many tilings of old by their help; Simon Magus, 
T/inops, Apollonius Tiancus, Jamblichus, and Tritemius of lute, that showed 


^ PerigramTiiierosol. • Fire-wonlilp, or divination by Are. * Domtis dlniant, mnros df^lnnt, 

Immisceut turbinibus et procollis et pulverom inatar columnu crohnnt. Cicogna 1. 6. c. 5. 

• Quest, in Liv. t pracatigiis dsemonum. c. IG. Gonvelll culmlna videmns, proateml sato, ike, 

h De bello NoapoUtano, lib. 5. i Suffltibus gaudant. Idem Justin. Martyr Apolog. pro Christiania, 

k In iloi Imitationein, eaitli Eusebius. :(Dll gontinm Dtenionia, &c. ogu in oorum statuas pelluxi. 

I Et nunc sub divorum nomine coluntnr Ik, PontldeUs. " nib. 1 1. do rerum ver. . 
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Maximilian the emperor his wife, after she was dead ; Et verrucam in ecUo 
ejus (saith "Godolman) so much as the wart in her neck. Delrio, lib. ii. hath 
divers examples of their feats : Cicogna, lib. iii. cap. 3. and Wierus in his 
book deprcBstig, dcemonum, Eoisaardus de magis et veneficis. 

Water-devils are those Naiads or water nymphs which have been heretofore 
conversant about waters and rivers. The water (as Paracelsus thinks) is their 
chaos, wherein they live; some call them fairies, and say that Habundia is 
their queen; ^hese cause inundations, many times shipwrecks, and deceive 
men divers ways, as Succuba, or otherwise, appearing most part (saith Trite- 
mius) in women’s shapes. . ** Paracelsus hath several stories of them that have 
lived and been married to mortal men, and so continued for certain years with 
them, and after, upon some dislike, have forsaken them. Such a one as iBgeria, 
with whom Numa was so familiar, Diana, Ceres, &c. >*01au8 Magnus hath a 

long narration of one Hotherus, a king of Sweden, that having lost his com- 
pany, <is he \j^as hunting one day, met with these water nymphs or fairies, and 
was feasted by them; and Hector Boethius, of Macbeth, and Banquo, two 
Scottish lords, that as th(iy were wandering in the woods, had their fortunes 
told them by three strange women. To these, heretofore, they.>did uso to 
sacrifice, by that Wp«^a»Tiia, or divination by waters. 

Terrestrial devils are those ** Lares, Genii, Fauns, Satyrs, •Wood-nymphs, 
Foliots, Fairies, Robin Goodfellows, Trulli, <fcc., which as they are most con- 
versant with men, so they do them most harm. Some think it was they alone 
that kept the heathen people in awe of old, and had so many idols and temples 
erected to them. Of this '»ange was Dagon amongst the Philistines, Bel amongst 
the Babylonians, Astartes amongst the Sidonians, Baal amongst the Sama- 
ritans, Isis and Osiris amongst the Egyptians, &c. ; some put our t fairies into 
this rank, which have been in former times adored with much superstition, 
with sweeping their houses, and setting of a pail of clean water, good victuals, 
and the like, and then they should not be pinched, but find money in their shoes, 
and be fortunate in their enterprises. Thrse are they that dance on heaths 
and greens, as 'Lavater tliinks with Tritemius, and as 'Olaus Magnus adds, 
leave that green circle, which we commonly find in plain fields, which others 
hold to ju’oceed from a meteor falling, or some accidental rankness of the 
ground, so nature sports lierself ; they are sometimes seen by old women and 
children. Hierom. Pauli, in his description of the city of Bercino in Spain, 
relates how they h’lvc been familiarly seen near that town, about fountains and 
hills; Nonnunqumn (saith Tritemius) in sua latibida montium simpliciores 
homwAS ducant, stupenda mirwrdihus ostsndentes miracvlaj nolarum sonilus^ 
spectOfCulay tSsc^ Giraldus Cambrensis gives instance in a monk of Wales that 
waa so deluded. “Paracelsus reckons up many ])laces in Germany, where they 
do usually walk in little coats, some two feet long. A bigger kind^there is of 
them called with iis hobgoblins, and Robin Goodfellows, that woiild in those 
superstitious times grind com for a mess of milk, cut wood, or do any manner 
of drudgery work. They would mend old irons in those iEolian isles of Lipjiri,in 
former ages, and have been often seen and beard. '"Tholosanus calls them 
Tnillos and Getulos, and saith, that in his days they were comm on in many places 
of Finance. Dithmarus Bleskenius, in his description of Iceland, reports for a 
certainty, that almost in every fiimily they have yet some such familiar spirits ; 


Lib. 3. cap. 3. do Tnngia ct vcncflciii, &c. Nereides. • Lib. dc Zilphls. p Lib. 3. q Pro salute 
hoTniiium cxcubare se slnmlant, sed iii eomm peruieJem omnlu, molluntur. Aust. * JDrjiudca, Ortadei, 
llRmiCU'yailes. f Klvas Olaus vocat lib. 3. 'Part. 1. cap. 10. o "Lib. 3. cap 11. Klvarum 

cborciis (jlans lib. 3. vocat sultum adco profundi^ In ten-as Impriinunt, ut locus insifrnl delnccps vlrore 
orbicularis bit, ct ^atnen non pcrcat. * Sometimes they sediico too simple men into their mountain retreats, 
where they exhibit wonderful Kii^hts to their marvelUiig eyes, and astonish tliclr ears by the sound of bells, 
*‘Lib. de Zllph. ct Pi^rnuds Olaus lib. 3. * Lib. 7. cup. M. qui ct in famulltio viris Ct fSlhlnb 

Inserviunt, conckivla beox>ls purj^ant. patinas mundaut, llgnu portant, cquos eurant. &c. 
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and Focliz Malleolus, in his book de crudel. dcBDion, affirms as much, that these 
Trolli or Telchines are very common in NorwaJ-, “and *seen to do diudgeiy 
work;” to draw water, saith Wierus, K6. i. cap, 22. dress meat, or any such 
thing. Another sort of these there are, which frequent forlorn ^ houses, which 
the Italians call foliots, most part innoxious, * Cardan holds; “ They will make 
strange noises in the night, howl sometimes pitifully, and then laugh again, 
cause great flame and sudden lights, fling stones, rattle chains, shave men, 
open doors and shut them, fling down plattei's, stools, chests, so Actimes appear 
in the likeness of hares, crows, black dogs, (kc.” of which read ■ Pet. Thyi*yeiis 
the Jesuit, in his Tract. deheU infestU^ pa/rt, 1. ct cap, 4, who .will have them 
to be devils or the souls of damned men that seek revenge, or else souls out of 
purgatory that seek ease; for such examples peruse • Sigisnmndus Scheretziiw, 
lib. de spectris, part 1. Ok 1. which ho saith he took out of Luther most part; 
there be many instances. ^PliniusSecundus remembers such a house at Atlunu, 
which Athenedorus the fdiilosophcr hired, which no man durst inhabit fgr fear 
of devils. Austin, de Civ. Deij lib. 22, cap, 1. relates as much of llesperias 
the Tribune’s house, at Zubeda, near their city of Hijjpos, vexed with evil 
spirits, to lijs great hiinlrance, Cum ajjlictione animalium et servorum suorum. 
Many such instances are to be read in Nideriiis Formicar, lib. 5. cap. xii. 3. 

Whether I may call these Zim and Ochim, which Isaiah, cap. xiiL 21. 
s])cakS of, I make a doubt. Sec more of these in the said Schcretz. lib, 1. da 
■ apect, cap. 4. he is full of examples. These kinds of devils many times appear 
to men, and aliright them out of their wits, sometimes walking at ® noon-day, 
sometimes at nights, counterfeiting dead men’s ghosts, as that of Caligula, 
which (saith Suetonius) was seen to walk in Lavinia^s garden, where his body 
was buried, spirits haunted, .and the house where he died, ^XuUa nox nine ter^^ 
^rore tranaactu, donee incendio coneumpta; every night this happened, there was 
no quietness, till the house was burned. About Uecla, ih Iceland, ghosts com- 
moTily walk, anunas morluorum simulantes, saith Job. A nan. lib, 3. de not. 
deem. Olaus, lib. 2. cap. 2. Natal. 'l\dlopid. lib. dc apparit. spir, Kornmannit3 
de mirac. vwrt.ptart, 1. cap, 44. sucli sights are frequently seen circa sepulchra 
et Qnonasteriuj saith Lavat. lib. 1, cap. lU. in monasteries and about cliiirch- 
yards, loca paludinosa, amp)la ccdijicia, 8ulUa7'ia, et ccede hominum notata^ djc, 
(marshes, great buildings, solitary places, or remarkable as the scene of some 
murder), Thyreus adds, vbi gravlm peccatum eat commissum, imvii ;;ct7Z- 
psrum oppressores et ncquiter iimgnes hahitant (where some very heinous criryo 
was committed, there tho^impious and infamous generally dwell). These spirits 
often foretel men’s deaths by several signs, as knocking, groanings, <fcc., + though 
Bich. Argentine, c. 18. de p^rcestigiis doemor^U/m^ will ascribe these pi-cdictious 
to good angels, out of the authority of Ficinus and others; prodigia in obitu 
principUTi^acepvus co^itingunt, <bc. (prodigies frequently occur at the deaths of 
^ illustrious men), as in the liitcrau church in j; Borne, the ]) 0 [>cs’ deaths are 
foretold by Sylvester's tomb. Near Kujjes Nova in Finland, in the kingdom 
of Sweden, there is a lake, in which, before the governor uf the castle dies, a 
spectrum, in the habit of Ariop with his harp, appears^ and makes excellent 
music, like those blocks in Cheshire, which (they say) presage death to the 
master of the family ; or that * oak in Lanfhadran park in Cornwall, wliicb 
foreshows as much. Many flimilies in Europe are so put in mind of their last 
by such ii**edic tioLS, and many men are forewarned (if we may believe Paracelsus) 


X Ad mlnisterla utuntnr. t Where troeaure Is hid (as some think) or some mnrdcr, or andi like vlllany 
eommitted. * * Ub. 10. de return varieut. > Vol spiritus sunt hieusmodl damnatomm, vel 0 puroatorlu, 
tdl Ipsl dannoncs, c. 4. •T^uldam lemures domesticls Instrumcntls noctu ludunt : patinas, olios, can* 
tharas, etalia vasa dcjictnnt, et quidam voces emlttunt, ejulant, risum cmiccunt, &c. ut cones nigrt, fele^ 
varlis fonnis, &c. ** Epist. lib. 7 . • McrldlonaltA D.‘ciiionus Cicogna colls them or Alastorea 1. S. cap. 9 , 

« Suaton. c. C9. in Ciiligula. f Strozzios Cicoguiu Uo. 3. mag. cap. 6. $ Idem e. 18. • m. Career. 

Surrey of Cornwall, lib. 2 , folio 140. . 
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by familiar spirits in divers shapes, as cocks, crows, owls, which often hover 
about sick men’s chambers, ve? quia morientium fcBditateni sentiunt^ as 'Bara- 
cellus conjectures, ct idea super tectum infirrmrum crocUant, because they smell 
a corse; or for that (as * Bemardinus de Bustis thinketh) God permits the 
devil to appear in the form of crows, and such like creatures, to scare such as 
live wickedly here on earth. A little before Tally’s death (saith Plutarch) the 
crows made a mighty noise about him, tumulttios^ peratrepentes, they pulled the 
pillow from ufider his head. Hob. Gaguinus hist. Franc, lif?, 8, telleth such 
another wonderful story at the death of Johannes de Monteforti, a French lord, 
anno 1.‘145, taivta corvorum muUitiulo mdibus niorieyitis insedit, quantam essein 
Gallia nemo juxlicdsset (a multitude of crows alighted on the house, of the dying 
man, such as no one imagined existed in France). Such prodigies are verj' 
frequent in authors. See more of these in the said Lavater, Thyreus de locii 
infestisj part 3, cap, 58. Pictoriua^ Ddrio^ Cicognafth. 3, cap. 9. Necromaheers 
t&e «i)on t^^em to raise and lay them at their plca.surcs: and so likewist; 
those which Mizaldus calls Ambuloncs, that walk about midnight on great 
heaths and desert places, which (saith *' Lavater) “draw men out of the way, 
and lead them all night a bye-way, or quite bar them of their vviy;” these 
have several names in several pLaces; we commonly call them Pucks. In the 
deserts of Lop, in Asia, such illusions of walking spirits arc often perceived, as 
you may read in M. Paulas, the Venetian his travels; if one lose liis company 
by chance, these devils will call him by his name, and counterfeit voices of his 
companions to seduce him. Hieroiiym. Pauli, in his book of the hills of Spain, 
relates of a great *mounf; in Cantabria, where such spcctruras are to be seen; 
Lavater and Cicogna have variety of examples of spirits and walking devils in 
this kind. Sometimes they sit by the highway side, to give men falls, and make 
their horses stumble and start as thgy ride (if you will believe the relation of 
that holy man Ketcllus in * ISiubrigensis, that had an especial grace to^sce 
devils, Gratiam divinitus collaiam, and talk with them, Et impavidus cum spi- 
ritibua sermoncm Qiiisccre, without offence, a^d if a man curse or S 2 )ur hiij horse 
for stumbling, they do heartily rejoice at it; with many such pretty feats. 

Subterranean devils are as common ns the rest, and do as much harm. 
Olaus Magnus, lib, 6, cap, 19, makes six kinds of thep; some bigger, some 
less. These (saith *‘]\lunster) are commonly seen about mines of metals, and 
are some of them noxious; some again do no harm. The mctal-men in many 
places account it^good luck, a sign of treasure and rich ore when they see 
them. Georgius Agricola in his book de aublerraneis animaidibus^ cap, 37, 
reckons two more notable kinds of them, wliich ho calls ' Gotuli and (Jobali, 
both “ are clothed after the manner of metal-men, and will many times 
imitate their works.” Their office, as Pictorius and Paracelsus think, is to 
keep treasure in the earth, that it be not all at once revealed ; axd besides, 
“ Cicogna avers that they are the frequent cau-scs of those horrible earth- 
quakes “ which often swallow up, not only houses, but whole islands and 
cities;” in his third book, cap, 11 , he gives many instances. 

The last are conversant about the centre of the earth to torture the souls 
of damned men to the day of ju^inent; their egress and regress some sup- 
pose to be about JEina, Li pari, Mons Hccla in Iceland, Vesuvius, Terra del 
Fuego, because many shrieks and fearful cries arc continually heard there- 
abouts, and familiar apparitions of dead men, ghosts and goblins. • 

fHorto Genlall, folio 137. « Tart. 1. c. 19. Abducunt eos H recta Tia, et vlatn iter fncicntlbn!i Inter- 

elurinnt. b Lib. 1. cap. 44. ntemonum cemuntur ct audluntur ibl frequontes lliusloneii, imdo viatoribiis 
MveiCum nc bc diasocient, ant b tergo mancont, voces enlm ilngiuit socioAim, ut b recto Itlnorc abducunt, 
&c. ^ Mons NterlllB et nlvosus, ubl Intempesta nocte umbru; apparent. * Lib. 2. cop. 21. Offendicula 

faciunt transcuntibus In via, ct petulunterridct cum vel homlnem vel Jnmcntnm cJub pedes attererc fuciunt, 
et niaxlTne si homo maledlcUs ct calcurlbus sajvlat. ^ in Cosraofpr. > Veatltl more mctalllcornm, ecstna 
ct opera corum imitantur. *«• Immlsso In temo carccrcs vento horribllcs tcrriB motna efllclunt. Sulhm 

aaspo non doinua modo ct tnires, sed civitutes iiite;;i'fc et iusulic huust.r sunt. 
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Their Offices, OpercUionSy Study.] Thus the devil reigns, and in a thousand 
several shapes, as a roaring lion still seeks whom he may devour,” 1 Pet. v., 
by earth, sea, land, air, ns yet unconfined, though *3ome will have his proper 
place the air; all that space between us and the moon for them that trans- 
gressed least, and hell for the wickedest of them, Flic velut in carcere ad finem 
mundiy twnc in Incum fanestiorem trudendi, as Austin holds dc Civit. Dei, c. 
22, lih, 14, cap. 3 ct 23 ; but be where he will, ha lagcth while he may to 
comfort himself, as "Lactantius thinks, with other men's falls,®he labours all 
he can to bring them into the same pit of perdition with him. “ For ® men's 
miseries, calamities, and ruins are the devil’s banqueting dishes.” By many 
temptations and several engines, he seeks to captivate onr souls. The Lord 
of Lies, saitli ** Austin, "As ho was deceived himself, he seeks to deceive 
others, the ringleader towill naughtiness, as he did by Eve and Cain, Sodom 
and Gomorrah, so would he do by all the world. Sometimes he tempts by 
covetouftnc.ss, !irunkcnness, pleasure, pride, &c., errs, dejects, sav^s, killsf pro- 
tects, and rides some men, as they do their liorses. He studies our overthrow, 
and generally seeks our destruction and although he pretend many times 
huiftan goojJ, and vindicate himself for a god by curing of several diseases, 
ergris sanitaiem, et ccccis lumhiia usnm restituendo, as Austin declares, lib. 10, 
dc Civit. J)d, cap. G, a.s Apollo, ^sculapins, Isis, of old have done; divert 
plague®, assist them in wars, pretend their hapj)iness, yet nihil his impuriits, 
ecelcatius, 'iiihil hunutno f/encri infestius, nothing so impure, nothing so per- 
iiieions, ns may well appear hy their tyrannical and bloody sacrifices of men 
to Saturn and ]\loloch, which are still in use among tjiose barbarous Indians, 
their several cleroits and cozenings to keep men in obedience, their falao 
oracles, sacrifices, their superstitious impositions of fasts, penury, &c. Heresies, 
#iuperstitious observations of meats, times, jpc., by which t hey ** crucify the souls 
of mortal men, as shall bo sliowecl in onr Treatise of iteligious Melancholy. 
Modico adhuc tempore sinllur malignariy as ^Bernard expi*esseth it, by God’s 
pcr)iiission ho rageth a while, hero§.fter to»l>c couiined to Jicll and darknes?, 
“ whiefi is prej)arod for him and his angels,” Mat. xxv. 

How far their power doth extend it is liarcl to deterniino ; what the ancients 
held of their clll’cl s, force ami operations, I will briefl}' show you : Plato in 
Critias,.and after him his followers, gave out that those spirits or devils, “ were 
men’s govemorj? and keeper.^, our lords and masters, as we are of our cattle.” 
"■They govern provinces and kingdoms by oracles, angiiries,^drcams, reward^' 
and punishments, prophecies, inspirations, sacrifices, and religious supersti- 
tions, varied in as many forms as tlierc be divei*sity of sjnrits; they send wars, 
plagues, peace, sickness, health, dearth, plcnfy, * A dstuntes hie jam nobis, spec- 
iantes, et arbitranies, <Sjc. as n])penrs by those histories of Thucydides, Jjiviiis, 
Dionysius JIalicarnassus, with many others that arc full of their wonderful 
stratagems, and wei*e therefore by tliose Homan and Greek commonwealths 
adored and worshipped for gods with prayeraand sacrifices, &c. “In a word, 
Nihil magis quccrunt quam nietum et admlrationemhominum; ’'and as anothci 
hath it, Did oion 2>otest, quan^ impotenti ardorc in homines dojninunn, et 

- •nierom. In 3. Eplics. Idem Mlohaolls. r. 4. de Si3lrltlbu9. idem Thyreus do locls lnf,*Pti9. "Lactantiiw 
2. do originc crrorla cup. 13. hi inaligni spirltus pur emnem terrum \v»p.uitiir, ct soliitluni perditionis suaa 
pcrdcndls homlnibus operuntur. oMurtalium calamitates cpu1.no sunt malorum dicmoiiitm, .^yncsius. 
i> DominuB incndacii a selpso clccoptns, nllos declpcro cupit, advei's.iriiis humiiiil generis, Inventor mortis, 
cuperblm instllntor, radix malltlsc, Bculerum caput, prineops omnium Titiorura, fait indu in Dei contumellom, 
liumlnum pcrnlcicin : dc liorum conatibus et opcratlonibus lego Epiphuninm. 2 J'oin. lib. 2. nionyslum. 
c. 4. Ambros. Epistol. lib. 10. op. et 84. August, de civ. Del lib. 3. c. U. lib. 8. cap. 22. hb. 9. 18. lib. 10. 21. 
Tbcophil'. in 12. Mat. rasil. cp. 141. Lcoiium Scr. Thcodoict. In 11. Cor. op. 22. Chrys. horn. 63. In 12. 
Gen. Grc^. In ^ c. Jolin. Bartkol. de prop. 1. 2. c. 20. Zancli. 1. 4. dc malis aiigclis. Tcrer. In Gen. 1.8. in 
e. 6. 2. Urigen. sspo prailiis inttrsunt, Itinera ct ncgot:a nostra quascunquo dirigunt, clandcatlnls sullndiis 
opiatos floopc prtcbcut succossus, Pet. Mar. in Sum. Ac. Uuscam de Infcruo. iKt velut manoipia circiim- 
fert PscUus. ' Lib. de trana. mut. Maloc. cp. * Custodes sunt homlnum, ct comm, ut nos anlmalium : 
tom et provlnciis prseposlti regunt auguriis, somnii^ ornculiM, pnuiniis, &c. * Lypslns Physiol. Stoic, 

lib. l.«ap. 19. » Leo Suavis. Idem ct Tiitcmius. ▼«*T.Vy seek notliing more earnestly than the fear 
and admiration of men.” • 
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cDimtios cultoa mcdigiii spirUus a^ffhctont'^ Tritemius in his book de BvpIUm 
aecundis^ assigns names to suoh angels as are governors of particular provino^ 
by what authority I know not, and gives them several jurisdictions.^ Ascla« 
piades a Grecian, Rabbi Achiba the J e w, A braham Avenezra, and Rabbi A zariel, 
Arabians, (as I find them cited by *Cicogna) farther add, that tlicy are not our 
governors only, Sed ex eorum concordid et discordid^ boni et mall affectus pro* 
mauant, but as they agree, so do we and our prince^ or disagree; stand or 
full. Juno wts a bitter enemy to Troy, Apollo a good friend, J upiter indilTer- 
ent, jEqtta Venus Teiicris, Pallas iniqua fait; some are for us still, Siune 
against us, Pxemenie D^o^fert Dem alter opem. Religion, policy, public uiid 
private quarrels, wars are procured by them, and they are ^delighted ^perhaps 
to see men fight, as men are with cocks, bulls, and dogs, bears, &c., plagues^ 
deai-ths depend on them, our heue and nnalb esac, j'nd almost all our other 
peculiar actions, tor (as Anthony Riisca contends, lib. 5yCap. 18, every man hath 
SL gojd and a bad angel attending on him in particular, all his hfe long, \yhifth 
Janiblichiis* calls dcemonein,) preferments, losses, weddings, deaths, rewards 
and punishments, and as ■Proclus will, all offices whatsoever, alii genetvhetn^ 
alii opificem potestatem liabenty and several names they give them accoiving 
to their offices, as Lares Indegites, Praestites, &c. When the^'Arcailes in 
that battle at Chcronas, which was fought against King Philip for the liberty 
of Greece, had deceitfully carried themselves, long after, in the very same 
place, Diia Oroedoe ulcoribus (saith mine author) they were miserably slain by 
Metellus the Roman: so likewise, in smaller matters, they will have things 
full out, as these and mali genii favour or dislike us: Satiirni non cnive* 
niiint JovialihvSy dsc. ^ilc that is Suturninus shall never likely be prefTrotL 
‘That base fellows are often advanced, undeserving Gnathoes, and vicious para- 
sites, wliereas discreet, wise, virtuous and worthy men are neglected ami unre- 
warded ; they refer to those domineering spirits, or subordinate Genii ; as they 
are inclined, or favour men, so they thrive, are ruled and overcome ; for as 
^Libanius supposethiuour ordinar^conflicts and conteiitious,G^eniMs6r<?nf> cedil 
et obtemjieraty one genius yields and is overcome by another. All particular 
events almost they refer to these private .spirits; and (as Paracelsus adds) they 
direct, teach, inspii’c, and instruct men. Never was any man extraordinary 
famous in any art, action, or great commander, that hafi not famUlarejn dtoino^ 
neni to inform him, as Numu, Socrates, and many such, as Cardan illustrates, 
cap. 128, Arcanis prudxntuB dvilis, ® Speciali siquidein gratia, si d Deo donari 
assen'unt magi, A* Geniis coilestibus instmi, ab iis dfjceru But these are most 
erroneous paradoxes, ineptas et fahulosoe nugee, rejected by our divines and 
Christian churches. ’Tis true they have, by God’s permission, power over 
us, and we find by experience, that they can ** hurt not our fields only, cattle, 
goods, hut our bodies and minds. At Hamm cl in Saxony, An. \ 184, 20 
Junii, the devil, in likeness of a plod piper, carried away 130 children that 
were never after seen. Many times men are ” atirighted out of their wits, 
carried away quite, as Scheretzius illustrates, lib. 1. c. iv., and severally, molest- 
ed by bis means, Plotinus the Platoiiist, lib. 14, advers. Gnos. laughs them to 
scorn, that hold the devil or spirits can cau3e*auy such diseases. Many think 
he can work upon the bod}', but not upon the mind. But ex])erienco pro- 
iiounceth otherwise, that ho can work both upon body and mind. Tertullian is 

* **It is scarcely possible to describe the Impntcntardonrwlth which these mall^ant apirlts aspire to tha 
Honour of being divinely worshipped." « Omiilf. mag. lib. 2. cap. 23. r Lu(lu*» dcoruin sumiia. ■ Lib. 

de anima et dasmone. • Quotles fit, at Prlnclpea novitium aulicum divitlls ct dlgnltatlbus peno obraant, 
«t multorum annomm mlnistrum, qui non semel pro hero porlculum subilt, no turuiitU) dunent, &o. 
Idem. Quod FhUoaophi non remunorentur, cum acurra et Ineptus ob lusulsum Jocumwwo prnsinlmii 
fepuTteti Inde fltr ^ Lib. de Cment. Cadaver. * Dolssardus o. 6.^nagla. ^^Godehnunus cap. 8* 
lib. 1. de Hagis. idem Zanehios lib. 4. cap. 10 et 11. do mails angella. > Nociva Melancliulia fliriosoe 
efflclt, et quandoquo pcnltns Interiiclt. G. Picolomineus Idemquo Zanch. cap. 10. lib. 4. al Dcus pernilttaL 
corpora nostra movere por^t, altcrare^ qaovla morborum et malorum geaere affleoro. ime et in 
penctrarc ot smvire. ir ur— 
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of this opinion, c, 22. "'Tliat be can cause both sickness and health,** and that, 
scci’etly. »Taurellus adds “by clancular poisons he can infect the bodies, and 
liinder the operations of the bowels, though we perceive it not, closely creep- 
ing into them,*’ saith ‘‘Lipsius, and so crucify our souls: M nociva mdanr 
aholia furiosoa efficU. For being a spiritual body, he struggles with our 
spirits, saith Rogers, and suggests (according to ‘Cardan, verba aim voce^ 
species sine visu, envy, lust, anger, &c.) as he sees men inclined. 

The manner how he performs it, Biarmanniis in his Oration against Bodine, 
sufficiently declares. “"‘He begins first with the phantasy, and moves that 
so strongly, that no reason is able to resist. Now the phantasy he moves by 
of humours; although many physicians are of opinion, that the devil 
can alter the mind, and produce this disease of himself. Quibusdam medicorum 
visum, saith ‘Avicenna, Mdauxiholia contingat a dmnwnio. Of the same 
mind is Pscllua and Rliasis the Arab. lib. 1. Tract. 9. Cord, ““That this 
drsease proceeds especially from the devil, and from him alone.** Arculanus 
cap. G. m 9. Rhasis, ^lianus Montaltus in his 9. caj). Daniel Senflertus tib, !• 
part £. cap, 1 1 . confirm as much, that the devil can cause this disease ; by 
ToaSbn man V times that the parties affected prophesy, speak strange language, 
but non sine inlcrventu humoris, not without the humour, as he interprets him- 
self; no more dotli Avicenna, si contiiigat a dvemonio, sufjicit nobis ut convert 
tat coufi)lexiounm ad choleram nigram, el sit causa tgus propingaa cliolera nigra; 
the imiiiodiatc cause is choler adust, which *Poinponatius likewise labours to 
make good ; Galgeraudiis of Mautua, a famous Physician, so cured a dseinoni- 
■ ncal woman in his time, that spake all languages, by purging black choler, 
•and thereupon bolike this humour of Melancholy is &lled Balneum Diaboli, 
the Devil’s Bath; the devil spying his opportunity of such humours drives 
ihein many times to despair, fury, rage, ic., mingling himself amongst these 
humours. This is that which Tertullian^avers, Corporthvs injllgant acerhos 
casifs, ani.nccquercpeutims, rncniljra distorquent, occulta repentes, iSsc. and which 
Lemnius goes about to prove, Imm^ccnt s%nuUi Genii pravis huinoribus, atque 
atree hUi, iS:c. And "Jason Pratcnsis, “ that the devil, being a slender incom- 
prehensible spirit, can easily insinuate and wind himself into human bodies, and 
cunningly couched in our bowels vitiate our healths, terrify our souls with fear- 
ful dreams, and shako 8ur mind with furies.’* And in another place, “These 
nuclcan spirits settled in our bodies, and now mixed with our melancholy 
h\iuiours, do triumph as it were, and sport themselves as in another heaven.” 
Thus he argues, and that they go in and out of our bodieS, as bees do in a 
hive, and so ])rovoko and tcm[»t us os they perceive our temperature inclined 
of itself, and most apt to be deluded. ®AgriJ>pa and **Lavatcr are persuaded, 
that, this humour invites the devil to it, wheresoever it is in extremity, and of 
all other, ^lelaucholy persons are most subject to diabolical temptations and 
illusions, and most apt to entertain them, and the Devil best able to work upon 
them. But whether by obsession, or possession, or otherwise, I will not deter- 
mine; ’lis a difficult question. Delrio the Jesuit, Tom. 3. lib. 6. Springer 
and his colleague, ma?/, nuthf. Pet. Thyreus the Jesuit, de dccmoniacisjde 
locia injlslis, de Terrificatiombus mclmnis, Hieronimus Mengus Fiagol. deem^ 


f Indacere potest tnorbos et sanitated. tVlscernm actlones potest Inhlberc latenter, et venenls noUs 
If^notis corpus Inflccro. •> Irrcpcntes corporibus occultd morbos tluguut, iiientcs tcnvnt, membra diator- 
queiit. Lips. Phil. Stoic. 1. 1. c. 19. i De rerum vur. 1. 16. c. 93. ^Quura mens immediate decipl 
iieqult, primum movet pliantulam, et ita obflrmat vanls conceptibns aut ut ne quern facultati SBstimativB 
ratloni locum relinquat. Splrltos malua invodlt animam, turbat soiisus. In fhrorein coi\JiGlt. Austin, de vlt. 
Beat. *Lib. 9. Fen. 1. Tract. 4^ c. 18. A Dromonc maxlme proflclsci, et ssepe solo. * Ub. die iijBiat. 
■Ciep. de mania lib. da morbis cerebri; Divmoncs, qnum slnt tenues et incomprelienslbllee splrltns, aa in- 
tfnnare corporibus humanls possnnt, et occulte In viseeribus operti, valctndinom vltiare^ sonmiU anlmaa 
torrore et mentes turoribus quatore. Insliiuaiit se melunchollcorura pcnctrallbus, intos iblqne eonsidnnt 
ot deUclaiitur tanquam in reglotie clarlasimorum slderum, coffuntquo anlmum furere. •Lib. 1. w, 6. 
occult. I'hilos. part 1 • cap. 1. do apcctrls. p Sine cruce et eanotificatlone sic ii dasmona obecasa. dlaL 
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^aad others of that rank of pontifical writers, it seems, by their exorcisms and 
coninrations approve of it, having forged many stories to that purpose. A nun 
did eat a lettuce ^without grace, or signing it with the sign of the cros^ and 
was instantly possessed. Durand, lib, 6. Eationall. c. 86. numb. 8. relates that * 
he saw a wench possessed in Bononia with two devils, by eating an unhallowed 
pomegranate, as she did afterwards confess, when she was cured by exorcisms. 
And therefore our Papists do sign themselves so often with the sign of the 
cross^ JTs deemon ingredi avsit, and exorcise all manner of meats, as being 
unclean or accursed otherwise, as Bellarmino defends. Many such stories 1 
find amongst pontifical' writers, to prove their assei*tions, let them free their 
own credits ; some few I will recite in this kind out of most approved physicians. 
Cornelius Gemma lib. 2. de nat. mirae. c. 4. relates of a young maid, called 
Xatherine Gualter, a cooper’s daughter, An. 157 S that had such strange 
passions and convulsions, three men-could not sometimes hold her; she purged 
live eel, which he saw a foot and a half long, and touched it himself ; but tlio 
eel iSEterwafds vanished ; she vomited some twenty-four pounds of fulsome 
stuff of all colours, twice a day for fourteen days; and after that she voided 
great balls of hair, pieces of wood, pigeons’ dung, parchment, goose dung, cftals ; 
and after them two pounds of pure blood, and then again coals and stones, of 
which some had inscriptions bigger than a walnut, some of them pieces ot 
glass, brass, <ba besides paroxysms of laughing, weeping and ecstasici^^^lbc. 
hoc (inquit) cum horrors vidi, this I saw with horror. They could do no good 
on her by physic, but left her to the clergy. Mai'cellus Donatus lib. 2. c. 1. 
de med. mirab. hath such another story of a country fellow, that had four 
knives in his boUy, Instar serrae deniatos^ indented like a saw, every one a span 
long, and a wreath of hair like a globe, with much baggage of like sort, won- 
derful to behold: how it should come into his guts, lie concludes, Certi nov 
alio quam deemonis astutid et doW (could assuredly only have been througli 
the artifice of the devil). Langius Epist. med. lib. 1. Epist. 38. hath iftany 
relations to this effect, and so hath Christopherus ^ Vega: Wierus, Skenkius, 
Scribonius, all agree that they are done by the subtilty and illusion of tlio 
devil. If you shall ask a reason of this, ’tis to exercise our patience ; for as 
*Tertullian holds, Virtus non est virtus, nisi comparem habet aliqumh, in quo 
superando vim suam ostendat, ’tis to try us and our fa'/th, ’tis for our offences, 
and for the punishment of our sins, by God’s permission they do it, Carniftces 
vindictes justes J)d, as 'Tolosanus styles them, Executioners of his will; or 
father as David,"Ps. 78. ver. 49. "He cast upon them the fierceness of liis 
anger, indignation, wrath, and vexation, by sending out of evil angels:” so did 
be offict Job, Saul, the Lunatics and daemoniacal persons whom Christ cured, 
Mat. iv. 8. Luke iv. 11. Luke xiii Mark ix. Tobit viii. 3. &c. Thi^ 1 say, 
bappeneth for a punisliment of sin, for their want of faith, incrcd?dity, weak- 
ness, distrust, &C. 


Subsect. III. — Of Witches <md Magidans, how they cause Mdanciwly. 

You have heard what the devil can do of himself, now you shall hear what 
he can perform by his instruments, who are many times worse (if it bo possible) 
than he himself, and to satisfy their revenge and lust cause more mischief, 
MvUa enim moda, mn cgisset deemon, nisi provocatus d sagis, as *Erastus 
thinks; much liarm had never been done, had he not been provoked by witches 
to it. He had not appeared in Samuel’s shape, if the Witch of Endor had 
letkhim alone; or represented those serpents in Pharo’s presence, liad not the 
magicians urged him unto it; Use morbtts vd hominihus^ vd brulis infiigeret 
(Erastus maintains) si sages qui^cerent; men and cattle might go free, if the 
40rcff. c. 0. Tennlt. do oplflc. IHd. *Llb, :;3. cap. 20. tom. 2. oDoLamUa 
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witches would let him alone. Many* deny witches at all, or if there be any • 
they can do no harm ; of this opinion is Wierus, liS, 3. cap, 53. dejyrcestig. doeni, 
.Austin Lerchemer a Dutch writer, Biarmannus, Ewichiu^ Euwaldus, our 
countryman Scot; with him in Horace, 

** Somnla, terrores Mafrlco% mlriiciila, Saf, can yon lani;h Indlpiant at ttie schcmoii 

Noctiirnos L(‘TTmri‘<t portenttttiuc 'Ihca&aU ilsn Of nufric terrors, vislonarv dieams, 

i:.xcipiuiit. ■■ ■■■ — Porten tons w onders, itcliinf? imps of TTcIl, 

Tho nigiitly goblin, and ctu]idiit|^g apcll? 

They laugh at all sncli stories; but on the contrary arc most lawyers, 
divines^ physicians, j[)hilosophcrs, Austin, Ilemingius, Danseu^, Chytrseus, 
ZancliiuSl Arctius, &c. Delrio, Springer, *Niderius lib, 5. Fornicar. Cuiatius, 
Biirtolus, consil. G. tom, 1. Jlodim damioniant, lib, 2. cap, 8. (lodelman, Dam- 
lioderiua, <fec. Paracelsus, ^rastiis, Scribanius, Camerarius, ifcc. The parties 
by.whom the devil deals, maybe reduced to these two, such as command him 
ill show at leaht, as conjurors, and magicians, whose detestable ^iid herrief 
mysteries arc contained in their book called + Avbatell; deemones eaim adoch- 
cafi ^flraisto suQit, seque exorcismls ct conjurationibus quasi cogi 2 ^atiantur, ut 
miserim magprum gcmis^ in impielale dciincatit. Or such as are commanded, 
us witches, tliat deal ex piric inipUcltej or erpU he, as tho ‘king hath well 
debiied^ many subdivisions there are, and many several siK'eies of sorcerers^ 
witches, ciicliauters, charmers, <fcc. They have bctui tolerated hci*etofore 
some of them; and magic hath been publicly professed in former times, 
in "Salamanca, J Cracow, and other ])laces, thoii!;li after censured by 
several ^Universities, and now generally contradit^ed, though practised 
liy some still, maintained and excused, Taiupiani res sccrUa quee non nisi 
viris magnis ct pecuUari henfficio de Cccio in&lructis conuiiniifatur (I usc 
JBoesartus liis words) and so far appiyved by some princes, Ut nVdl 
audaggredi in iioliLkis, in sacris,in consiliis, sine oriim arbUrio; they 
consult still with them, and dare indeed do nothing Nvithout their advice. 
Nero aj^d lleliogabalus, Maxentiui^ and Jnliaims Aj^ostata, were never so 
much addictofl to magic of ohl, as some of our modern princes and ijoixjs 
themselves are iiow-a-days. Erricus Xing of Sweden had an * enchanted cap, 
by virtue of which, j^id some magical murmur or whispering terms, ho 
could command spirits, trouble the air, and make tiic wind stand which w’ay ho 
.would, insomuch that w’hcii there wa^ any great wind or storm, the common 
people were wont to say, the king now had on his conjuring cap. But sucU 
examples are infinite. That which they can do, is as mueli almo'.t as the de\ il 
himself, who io still ready to bati^•fy their dcsirc^ to oblige them the more unto 
him. They can cause tempests, storms, which is familiarly practised by 
witches in Norway, Iceland, as I havo proved. They can make frienefs 
enemies, ai*l enemies friends by philters; ^Turpes amoves couciliare, enforce 
love, tell any man where his friends are, about what employed though in tho 
most remote places; and if they will, t“ bring their sweethearts to tlicm by 
night, upon a goat’s back flying in tbo air.” iSigismund Scheretzius, jiart. 1. 
cftp. 9. de reports contidenily, that ho conferred with suncliy such, that 
had been so carried many miles, and that ho heard witclic:> themselves confess 
as much ; hurt and infect men and beasts, vines, corn, cattle, j)lants, make 
women fibortivc, not to conceive, Jbarx’cn, men aiul women unapt and unable^ 
married and unmurriod, fifty several v'ays, saith Bodiiic, lib, c, 2, fly in the 
*air, meet when and where they will, as Cicogna ju'oves, and La vat. o!e spec, 
paIrL 2, c. IJ, “ steal young children out of their cradle^, ininisUrio dccmonmii^ 

* Et qnomodo vcnpflcl liant enorrat. f I)e quo plara legns in Bnlssardo lib 1 . de pra'stlg. t 
Jacobus Uffimonol. 1. 1. c. 3. « An 1lnl^rc^8lty In Spain In old Ca>tilc. J Ihc chief town in Poland. 

* 0\ford and Pm w, bit finem P. Lombardi. § Pr. fat. do in.ijj's c t vonoflem. * liotatiim PiU um 

babfb a, quo ^ ontos \ lolontos cloret, aoicm tnrbarct, et In qunm pin tcMn, &c y 1 rastu^. f Mmintono hircl 
nucturnl. $ btci lies nnptos ct mhabdes, ^ ido Vetmm dc Paludc lib. i. distinct 34. Paulii'fi Ouicloudam. 
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* end put deformed in thoir rooms, whicli we call changelings, saith § Schcretzius, 
part. 1, c. 6, make men viefcrioua, fortunate, eloquent; and therefore in those 
ancient monomachies and combats they were searched of old, “they had no 
magical charms; they can make ‘stick frees, such as shall endure a rapier's 
point, musket shot, and never be wounded : of which read more in Boissardus, 
cap. 6, de Majidj the manner of the adjuration, and by whom ’tis made, where 
and how to be used in expeditionihus bdlkiSi prediisy dudUsy drc., with many 
peculiar insfances and exauii)lea ; they can walk in fiery furnaces, make nn u 
ibel no pain on the wrack, aut alias torturaa aentire; they can stanch blood, 
** represent doad men's bJi^pes, alter and turn themselves and others into several 
forms, at their pleasures. *Agaberta, a f imous witch in Lapland, W(5\dil do as 
much publicly to all spectators, Modd Pmilla, modd anus, Tnodd proccra at 
quercasy modd vnccOy aviSy coliibei\ djc. Now yoiin^, now old, high, low, liko a 
cow, liko a bird, a snake, and what not? she could represent to others wjiat 
^orms thejj most desired to see, show them friends absent* reveal secrets, 
maxima omnium admiraiionSy &c. And yet for all this subtility of theirs, as 
Lypsius well observes, Fliysiolog. Stoicor. lib. 1, cap. 17, neither those? iiiagi- 
ciaiis nor devils thenioclves can take away gold or letters oiif of iniflc or 
Crassus' chest, et Clkntdis suis larqiriy for iliey are base, poor, conteiiiptiblo 
fellows most part; as t l) 0 <liiie not(‘s, they can do nothing in Jadicum decreta 
aut poenaSy in regani concibti vd arcaiui, nihil in rein nunt murium aut thesau^ 
roSy they cannot give money to iludr clients, alter judges* decrees, or councils 
of kings, these minuti Genii cannot do it, altiores Genii hoc sibi adservurunty 
the higher powers reserve these things to themselves. Now and then periul- 
venture there may bo some more famous magicians like* Simon JMagiis, J Apol- 
lonius Tyanous, Pasetes, Jamblieus, §Odo dc Stellis, that for a time ean build 
castles ill the air, represent armies, ko., as they are ®said to btive done, 
command wealth and treasure, feed thousands with all variety of meats upon a 
sudden, protect themselves and their followers from all princes j)erseeutions, 
by removing from place to jdaco ia an insjant, reveal seerets, future events, tell 
what is done in far countries, make them ajipear that died long since, and do 
many such miracles, to the world’s terror, admiration and opinion of deity to 
themselves, yet the devil forsakes them at last, they ^oine to wicked ends, and 
rard aut nuuquam such injposters are to bo found. TJie vulgar sort of them 
can work no such feats. But to iny purpose, they can, last of .'ill, cure and 
^use most diseases to such as they love or bate, and this of ‘^melancholy 
amongst the rest. P.iracelsiis, Tom. 4, de morbis ameniium. Tract. 1, in 
express words affirms; Multi fascinantur in 'mdancJujliumy many are bewitched 
into melancholy, out of Ins experience. The same saith Banseus lib. 3, de 
sortia/riis, Vidi, inquit, qui Mdcinvholicos morhos gramibimos induxerunjt : 1 
have seen those that have caused melancholy in the most grieviius maimer, 
‘dried up women's paps, cured gout, palsy; this and apoplexy, falling sickness, 
which no physic could help, solo tactu, by touch alone. Kulaud in his 3 Cent. 
Cura 91, gives an instance of one David lleldc, a young man, who by eating 
cakes which a witch gave \i\xxi,mox delirare^.xpity began to dote on a sudden, 
and was instantly mad : F. II. D. in 'llildesheim, consulted about a melan- 
choly man, thought his disease was partly magical, and partly natural, because 
he vomited pieces of iron and load, and spake such languages as he had never 
been taught ; but such examples aro common in iScribanius, Hercules de 

} Infantes matribus safTbrantor, allls snpposltlvls in locum yeroram coaJoctis. ■ Mllles. * D. Luthar, 
In nrlmum praiceptum, ot Leon. Varliis lib. 1. de Fosemo. >* Lavut. Clcug. * Boii«ardu8 de Mugla. 
t ftamon. Ub. 3. cap. 3. $ Vide Phllostratum ylta ejus, Boissardum Be Magls. § Nubrlgenses lege 

lib. 1. c. 19. Vide Suldam de Paset. Do Crueiit. Cadaver. • Eraitus. Adolphus Sciibanlos. ^ Vlrg. 
Alneid. 4. Incantatrlcem describens : Ukc bo Garminlbus promlttlt solvere mentes. Quas velit, ast allls 
duros immlttere curns. • Godelmannua cap. 7. Ub. 1. nutrlcum mamiuas prsBslccant. solo tactu podagram, 
apoplexlam, paralysln, et alios morbo^ quos mcdicinacurare non poterat. f Factus iiide ManlacuA spec. IL 

fol iitn • 
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Baxonia, and others. The means by which they work are nsaally charms, • 
images, as that iji Hector Boethius of King Duffe ; characters stamped of 
sundry metals, and at such and such constellations, knots, amulets, word.s, 
philters, &c., which generally make the parties affected, melancholy; as 
* Monavius discoui*seth at largo in an epistle of his to Acolsius, giving instance 
in a Boheuiitin baron that was so troubled by a pliilter taken. Not that there 
is any ]JO\ver at all in those spells, charms, characters, and barbarous words; 
but that the devil doth use such means to delude them. Ut JulfiHis indemagoa 
(saith * Libaniiis) hi oJfLcio rctineat, turn hi comortiuiri Tnalefactorum vocet. 

* •SuKucT. IV . — Utars a cause, Slgmfrom Physiognomy, Meloposcopy, 

Chiromincy, 

Natural causes are eitl»»r primary and universal, or secondary and mow 
paiiicular. rriniary causes arc the heavens, planets, stars, «kc., by their iiiflu- 
enoc (as our a^ttologers hold) producing this and such like effects.^ I will»not* 
here stand to discuss obiter, whether stars be causes, or signs; or to aimlogi-se 
for jmticial astrology. ]f either Sextus Einpiricu.s, Piciis Mirandula, Sextus 
nb ift‘iniiiga, JVrenus, Erast us, Chainburs, <tc., have .so far iirevailed with any 
man, tlvit lie will attribute no virtue at all to the heavens, or to sun, or moon, 
more than he doth to their signs at an innkeejier’s post, or tradesman’s shop, 
or gom'rally condemn all such astrological aphorisms approved by experience : 

1 relcr him to Btdlaniius, rirovanu<, Marascalleru<», Gocleuius, Bir Christopher 
Heidon, <fec. If thou slialt ask me what I think, I must answer, nam et dortis 
hisce erroribus versatiis sum (lor I am conversant witl> these learned errors), 
th(*y <lo incline, hut not compel; no necessity at all: ** ayunt 71011 cogunt: and 
60 gently incline, that a wise man may resist them ; sapiens dominahitur asliis : 
they rule us, but God rules them. All thi.s ^methinks) * Job. do Indaginc hath 
comprised in brief, Qiiceris a me quantum in nobis operantur astra i cfr. 

Wift thou know how far the stars work upon us ? 1 say they do but incline, 
and tliaj so gently, that if wo will bc^uled \fy reason, they have no power over 
us; but if \>c follow our own nature, and bo led by sense, they do as much in 
us as in brute beasts, and we are no better.” So tliat, I hope, I may justly 
conclude with ‘‘Cajotan Ctolum est v^ddcvlum divines virlntis, dsc,, that tho 
lie^iven is God’s instrument, by mediation of which he governs and disposetli 
these element Aiy bodies; or a great b<»ok, whose letters ait the stars (as one 
calls it), wherein are written many stiange things tor sucli t^s can read, oi^ 
an excellent harp, made by an eiuinciit workman, on which, he that can but 
play, inaki most admirable music.” But to the purpose. 

"* r.iraeclsiis is of ojiiiiiou, “ that a pliysician without the knowledge of stars 
ran neither understand the cause or cure of any disea.se, cither of this or gout, 
not so mucli as toothache ; except he sec tho peculiar genitiire and scheme ot 
the jiarty affected.” And for this proper malady, ho will have the ju'incipal 
and primary causo of it proceed from the heaven, ascribing more to stars than 
humours, “ “and that the constellation alone many times pruduceth melancholy, 
all other causes set apart.” Jl% gives instance in lunatic persons, that are 
dci»rived of their wits by the moon’s motion; and in another place refers all 
to the a.sceiidaut, and will have the true and cliiof cause of it to be sought from 
the btars. Neither is it his opinion only, but of many Galen is ts and piiiloso- 
• 

p Oinnin plii^^ra ctfil inter se dlffcrant, hochabent commnno, qnnd Iiomlncm cffictant mclancholicunrt ; cpiot 
2.11. hclioltzil. • Dc Cruent. Cudaver. Astrii rcciint hominos, et rc^it astra Deus. * Chirom. 
lib. quierisA me (luantum operantur antra? dlco, ir iios uUiU astra ur^eiT, oed animos procllvcs tralierc: 
qul Bic tamen liiieu nuiit, ut si ducein Bequantiir ratiooem, nihil eflicianc, sin vero natmuni, Id affcre ^oU 
111 brutlb iere. ^ Coslum vAiiculum dlviiio: vhtutiB, cujus medlnntc niotn, lumine et iiitiuuutia, 

ficmeiitiuia corpora ordinal et dinponlt. Th. do Ylo. CfOetunuH in l*tia. 104. * Mundub istc quasi Ivra 

ab excellcntiasiino qnodain ortiflee concinnata, quem qui nOrlt mlrabilcs cllcict harmonias. J. Dee. Aplio- 
rismo 11. Mcdicus aine coall perltla nihil eat, Siq, Dial gcncsim scivcrlt, ne tontlllum poterit, liU. do 

podas'.* ^ Censtollntlo In causa est; ct influentia roell morbutn hunc movet intordum, omnibus allis 
amotis. Et alibi. uncJCJosiiCuilopetcndAeat. do moibLa amentiuin. • 
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X phers, though they do not so peremptorily maintain as much. This variety 
of melancholy symptoms pioceeds from the stars,” saith ** Melancthon : the 
most generous melancholy, as that of Augustus, comes from the conjunction of 
Saturn and Jupiter in Libra: the bad, as tliat of Catiline’s, from the meeting 
of Saturn and the moon in Scorpio. Joviaiius Pontanus, in his tenth book, 
and thirteenth cliapter de rebus coekslihas^ discourseth to this purpose at large, 
j^x atra bile varii geii&i'antur morb% dsc,^ “ ** many diseases proceed from 
black choler,«-as it shall bo hot or cold; and though it be cold in its own 
nature, yet it is apt to be heated, as water may be made to boil, and burn as 
bad as fire ; oj made cold as ice : and thence proceed such variety of symptoms, 
some mad, some solitary, some laugh, some rage,” <kc. The cause of all 
which intemperance lie will have chiefly and primarily proceed from the 
heavens, “ ** from the position of Mars, Saturn, and JMorcury.’* His a])liorisni 3 
be these, “ Mercury in any geniturc, if he shall be found in Virgo, ur Pisces 
his c^iposito sign, and that in the horoscope, irradiated by those quart! le aspects 
of Saturn or Mars, the child shall bo mad or melancholy.” Agr-in, “■lie 
that shall have Saturn and Mars, the one culminating, the other in the fourth 
house, wlien he shall be born, shall be mclanchol}^, of which be shall bo oared 
in time, if Mertaiiy behold them.” "‘If the moon be in conjunction or oppo- 
sition at the birth time witli the sun, Saturn or Mars, or in a quartile aspect 
with them (e malo c<jdi Zof o, Leovilins adds), many diseases arc signified, 
especially tho head and brain is like to bo misafiected witli pernicious 
humours, to be melanclioly, lunatic, or mad,” Cardan adds, quartd liindnatos^ 
eclipses, earthquakes. Gareauis and Lcovitius will have the chief judgment 
to be taken from the lord of the goniture, or where there is an aspect between 
the moon and Mercury, and neither behold the horoscope, or Saturn and Mars 
shall be lord of the present conjunction or opposition in Sagittarius or Pisces^ 
of the sun or moon,* such persons arc commonly epileptic, tlote, dmmoiiiacal, 
melancholy : but see more of these aphorisms in the above-named iVuitaims. 
Garcreus, cap. 23. de Jud. geniXujr, Bchoinxr. lib. 1. cap. 8. which he hath 
gathered out of "Ptolemy, Albubater, and some other Arabians, Jhnetine, 
Banzovius, Lindhout, Origen, Jlsc. But these men you will reject perad venture, 
as astrologers, and therefore partial judge^s; then hear tlio testimony of jiliy- 
sicians, Galenists themselves. *Carto confes^eth tho idflueuce of stars to havo 
a great hand to this peculiar disease, so doth Jason Pratonsis, Loiiiceriiw 
jmsfat. de Apoplexid, Ficiuus, Fernelius, <kc. ^ P. Ciiemander acknowledgotli 
the stars an uui\^ersal cause, the particular from parents, and tho use of the 
six non-natural things. Baptista Port. 7)iag. 1. 1, c. 10, 12, 15, will have them 
causes to every particular individium. Instances and examples, to evince the 
truth of these aphorisms, are common amongst those astrologian treatises. 
Cardan, in his thirty- seventh geniturc, gives instance in Math.JJolognius. 
Canierar. hxr. natalit. centur. 7. genit. 6. et 7. of Daniel Garc, and others; 
but seo Garemus, cap. 33. Lua Gauricus. Tract. C. de Azejnenis, dec. TIim 
time of tliis melancholy is, when the significators of any geniturc are directed 
according to art, as the hor: moon, hylech, *kc. to the liostile beams or terms 

® Lib. do anlma, cap- do lunnoi ib. Ea varletas In Melancholia, liabet cffilestes causos 6 7? ct Tf In □ <S 
O ct Cl in TH.. pEx atra bilo varii gci^craatur morbi, periudo ut ipsu raultum calldl nut frigidi in so 

habucrlt, quura utriqnc susclplciido qniiin uptlaslma sit, tamctsl sii.lpto natui-a frigiOa sit. Annon oqna 
sic afflcltur a caloro uc ardcat; ot a frlgoro, ut in glacleni concrescat? et hicc varletas distlnctlonum, alii 
llent, rident, &c. a Hanc ad Intemperantiam glgnendara plurimum confert ^ et ^ positus, Ac. 

' 9 Quotles ttllciUusgenltura in TTi ct K adverso signo positus, horoscopuin partillter teauerit atquo ctiairi 
a ^ vd b □ radio pcrcussos ftierlt, natus ab Insanla voxabltur. ■ Qiil b et ^ habet, alterum in culinlnc, 
olto^m Imo coBlo, cum In lucora venerlt, melanchollcua erlt, ^ qua innabltur, si ^blllos Irradiarlt. 

» Uac conflguratione natus, aut lunatlcus, aut mento captus. « Ptolom*»u8 oentiloqulo, ct quadripartite 
tribuit omnium melancholicorum symptomata siderum lnlii*.entlls. * Arte Medica. Accedunt ad has 
cansoA affcctlones siderum. Plurimum ludtant et provocaut inflaentbB cadcstes. Vdcurio lib. 4. cap. Id. 

V Ulldesheim, sf Icel. 2. de md. « 
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of b and $ especially, or any fixed star of their nature, or if b by his revolution* 
or transitus, shall offend any of those radical prdmissors in the geniture. 

Other signs there are taken from physiognomy, metoposcopy, chiromancy, 
^vllich because Job. de Indagine, and Kotman, the landgrave of Hesse his 
mathematician, not long since in his Chiromancy; Baptists Porta, in his 
celestial Physiognomy, have proved to hold great affinity with astrology, to 
satisfy the curious, 1 am the more willing to insert. 

The general notions “ physiognomers give, bo these; "black 8olour argues 
natural melancholy; so doth leanness, hirsuteness, broad veins, much hair on 
tlus brows,” saith * Gratanarolns, cap, 7, and a little' head, out of Aristotle, 
high saiTguine, red colour, shows head melancholy; they that stutter and are 
4Dald, will be soonest melancholy (as Avicenna supposeth), by reason of the 
dryness of their brains; hut he that will know more of the several signs of 
hiimour and wits out of physiognomy, let him consult with old Adamant us and 
Polemus, that ^30111 merit, or rather paraphniso upon Aristotle’s Physiogcypmy^ 
Baptista Porta’s four pleasant books, Michael Scot secretis oiaturcB, John de 
liidagine, Montaltus, Antony Zara. anat. injcal irani, seat. 1, nicnih. 13, et 
lib, %, 

' Chiromancy hath these aphorisms to foretel melancholy. Tasneir. lib. 5, 
cap, 2, wlio hath comprehended the sum ot‘ John de Indagine: Tricassus, 
OorviiJlis, and others in his book, thus hath it; ““The Saturnine line going 
from the rascetta through the hand, to Saturn’s mount, and there intersected 
by certain little linos, argues melancholy; so if the vital and natural make an. 
acute angle, Aphorism 100. The saturnine, epatic, and natural lines, making 
a gross triangle in the hand, argue as much;” which Goclenius, cap. 5, Chiros. 
repeats verbatim out of him. In general they conclude all, that if Saturn’s 
•nouiit be full of many small lines and intersections, “‘’such men are most part 
melancholy, miserable, and full of disquielncss, care and trouble, continually 
vcxAl with anxious and bitter thoughts, always sorrowful, fearful, suspicious; 
( hey delight in husbandry, building.^. ]jools,«marshcs, springs, woods, walks, «kc.” 
ThaddaeusITaggesius, in bis Metoposcopia, hath certain aphorisms derived fronc, 
Saturn’s lines in the forehead, by which he collects a melancholy disposition; 
and ® Bapiista Porta makes observations from those other parts of the body, 
us if a spot be over the spleen; “‘‘or in the nails; if it appear black, it signi- 
fictli much care, grief, contention, and melancholy ;” the reason he refei's to 
the humours, and gives instance in himself, that for seven years’ sj^ace he had 
such black spots in his nails, and all tliat while was iu petpctual law-suits, 
controversies for his inheritance, fear, loss of honour, baiii.shmeiic, grief^ care, 
*fcc., and 'when his miseries ended, the black spots vanished. Cardan, in his 
book de lihris propriis, tells such a story of his own person, that a little before 
his son’s dtath, he had a black spot, wdiieh appeared in one of his nails; and 
dilated itself as he came nearer to his end. But I am over tedious in these 
toys, which howsoever, in some men’s too severe censures, they may be held 
absurd and ridiculous, 1 am the bolder to insert, as not borrowed from circum- 
foranean rogues and gipsies, buj out of the writings of worthy philosophers 
and physicians, yet living some of thorn, and religious professors in famous 
universities, who are able to patronize that w^ich they have said, and vindicate 
themselves from all cavillers and ignorant persons. 


■ Joh. de IndAfiT. cap. 9. Montaltns cap. 22. *Capitf parrnm qui hnbent cerebrnin ct splrltiu plernniqQii 
ODSUstos, facile incident in Melancboliam rnbicundi. JDtias idum Moiitultus c. 21. b Galeiio. •Saturnine 
a Kascetta per%icdlam manum decurrene, usque ad radicem montis Saturul^ b parvis lincls Intereect^^ ar- 
gult melancholicoB. Aphorism. 78 . • Agltantur mtsorlis, concinuls Inquiutudinibus, Deque nnquam ii 

eolidtodlne ilberl sunt, anaie affliguntur amariasiiuU Ultra cogitatlonibus, semper trlstes, enspitloei, meticn. 
loai : eogitationes mint, velle agrum eolere, stagna amant et paludes, fee. Jo. do Indagine lib. 1. aCiB. 
lostis P^siognom. lib. 10. ^ Cap. 14. lib. 6. Idem i macolni in uugulis nignn^ litoib rlxa^ mebndhQUaa 

slgniflcant, ab bumoro la eorde tali. , 
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^ SiTBSECT. V. — Old a^e a cause, 

Secokdabt peculiar causes efficient, so called in respect of the other preoo- 
dent, are either congenitce^ inteTTice^ innatae^ as they term them, inward, innate, 
inbred; or else outward and adventitious, 'which happen to us after we are ' 
born; congenite or born with us, are either natural, as old age, or prceter 
nuiJtwram (as *FeruelIus calls it) that d^temperature, which we have from our 
parents’ seed, it being an hereditary disease. The first of these, which is 
natural to allf and which no man living can avoid, is 'old age, which being 
cold and chy, and of the same quality as melancholy is, must needs cause it, 
by diminution of spirits and substance, and increasing of adust humours ; 
'therefore ^ Melancthon avers out of Aristotle, as an undoubted truth, Seues 
plerunque delirdsse in senectd, that old men familiarly dote, ob atram bHem, for 
black clioler, which is then superabundant in them ^nd Khasis, that Arabian 
physician, in his Cont. lib, 1, cap, 9, calls it ^ a necessary and insepamble 
ascident,” to all old and decrepit pei*sons. After seventy years (as the Psalmist 
saith) “* air is trouble and sorrow;” and common experience confirms the 
truth of it in weak and ohl pei*sons, especially such as have lived in actiwi all 
their lives, had great employment, much business, much command, and inAiiy 
servants to oversee, and leave oil' ex abrupto; as * Charles the Fifth did to King 
Philip, resign up all on a sudden ; they ai*e overcome with melancholy in an 
instant: or if they do continue in such courses, they dote at last (seiicx bis 
puer\ and are not able to manage their estates through common infinnitics 
incident in their age ; full of ache, sorrow and grief, children again, dizzards, 
they carle many times as they sit, and talk to themselves, they aro angry, 
waspish, displeased with every thing, “suspicious of all, wayward, covetous, 
hard (saith Tally), self-willed, superstitious, sch" conceited, braggors and 
admirers of themselves,” as ^ Balthasar Castalio hath truly noted of them. 
This natural infirmity is most eminent in old women, and such us are poor, 
Bolitaiy, live in most base esteem and beggary, or such as are witches; iflso- 
much that VVicrus, Baptista Porta, JJlricus^Molitor, Edwlcus, do refer all that 
witches aro said to do, to imagination alone, and this humour of luelaAcholy. 
And whereas it is controverted, whether they can bewitch cattle to death, ride 
in the air upon a coulstaffi out of a chimney-top, transform themselves into 
cats, dogs, ike., translate bodies from place to place, iflect in cojupanics, and 
dance, as they do, or have carnal copulation with the devil, they ascribe all to 
this redundant melancholy, which domineers in thorn, to "* somniferous potions, 
abd natural causds, the devil’s policy. Aon Icedunt omnind (saith Wicrus) aut 
quid mirum faciunt (de Lamiis, lib, 3, cap, 36), ut putalur, solam viliatam 
hahent plumta^m; they do no such woD(ie]*3 at all, only their ° brains are 
crazed. “®They think they are witches, and can do hurt, but do not.” But 
this opinion Bodine, Erastus, Danaeus, Scribanius, Sebastian Micli£|clis, Cam- 
pauella do sensu rerum, lib, 4, cap, 9, *Daiidinus the Jesuit, lib, 2, da 
Animd, explode; **Cicogna confutes at large. That witches are melancholy, 
they deny not, but not out of corrupt phantasy alone, so to delude themselvca 
and others, or to produce such eifoets. ^ 

SunsECT. VI. — Pq^ents a cause by Propagation, 

That other inward inbred cause of Melancholy is our temperature, in whole or 
part, which we receive from our parents, which t Ferneli us calls Proiter^naturam, 

• Lib. I. Path. cap. 11. fVeiilt enlm properata malls inopina senectas : et dolor etatem Josslt Ineaso 
meam. Boetbiua met. 1. de consol. Philos. ■ Cap. de huniuribus, lib. de Anlma. ^ Necessarluiii 

•ccldeas decrepitis, et inseparablle. * Psa. xe. 10. < Meteran. Belfp. liist. lib. 1. ^Sunt inorusL 

•nza et iracuiidi et diffleilus senes, si qmerinms, etiam avarl, Tull, de seuectuto. ■ LUh 2. do Aulico. 
Senel avarl, morosl, lactabundl, pbllautl, deliri, superstltlosl, susplclosi, Ac. Lib. 8. do Lamils, cup. IT. 

«t 18. B Solanum, opium, lap! adeps, lacr. aalni, &c., sanguis Infantum, Ike. " Corrupta est lis ub 

hnmore Melancholico phantusla. Nymanus. « Putant sc Ifedcro (juando non Isedunt. * Qiil Int'c Ui 
Itoaglnationis Yi.n rciurre cunati sunt, iitruj billi^ inouem prorsos Ubjre.n su: 4 ccpjruat* * Lib. d. uan. A. 
cnrnlf. maitf. «!• Lib. l. cup. 11. patu. ^ 
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or Tinnatural, it being an hereditary disease ; for as he justifies ^ QuaU parentunh 
maadwk patria sem/m ohtigerity talea evadunt aiihilarea apermaticcaque partaay 
quomnqm etiam morho Paier quum general tenetuTj mm aernine tranafert in 
Prolem; such as the temperature of the father is, such is the sons, and look 
what disease the father had when he begot him, his son will have after him ; 
“'and is as well inheritor of his infirmities, as of his lands.** And wliere the 
complexion and constitution of the father is cornif>t, there (’saith Iloger Tiacoii) 
the complexion and constitution of the son must needs be eomfpt, and so the 
corruption is derived from the father to the son.” Now this doth not so much 
4i.ppear in the composition of the body, according to that of Hippocrates, “ *in 
habit, |froportion, scars, and other lineaments ; but in manners and conditions 
of the mind, Bt pairwm in natoa ahmnt cum azmine mores, 

Seleucua had an aiichov»n his thigh, so had his posterity, as Trogus records, 
1. 15. Lepidiis in Pliny 1. 7, c. 17, was purblind, so was his son. Tlint famoua 
family of 2Enc^arbi wore known of old, and so surnamed from their red b<;ards; 
tlio Austrian lip, and those Indian flat noses are propagated, the Pavariaa 
chin^and goggle eyes amongst the Jews, as " Buxtorfi us observes; their voice, 
pa(^, gesture, looks, arc likewise derived with fill the rest of their conditions 
and infirmiJios; such a mother, such a daughter; the vciy * affections Lcm- 
iiius contends “ to follow tlicir seed, and the malice and bad conditions of 
childrin are many times wholly to he imputed to their parents;** I need not 
therefore make any doubt of Melancholy, but that it is an hereditary disease, 
y Paracelsus in express words affirms it, lib, de morh. ainentiuyn, to, 4, tr. 1 ; 
so doth * Crato in an Epistle of his to Monavius. So doth Bruno Seidclius in 
liis book de morho encurah, Mon taltus proves, cap. 11, out of Hippocrates and 
Plutarch, that such hereditary dispositions are frequent, el hanc {iiiquii) fi;ri 
areor oh partidpatam melanchdicam intemperantiam (speaking of a patient) I 
think he became so by j)artJcipation of Melancholy. Daniel Sennertiis, lib. 1, 
part 2, cap. 9, will have his melancholy constitution derived not only from the 
father to the son, hut to the whole ^imily sometimes ; Qimndjque totis famUiis 
heredilhtivain, •Forcstus, in his medicinal observations, illustrates this jioint, 
with an exanqde of a incrcliant, his patient, that had this infirmity by inherit- 
ance; so doth Hodericus ^ Fonseca, tom. 1, consul. G9, by an instance of & 
young nian that was soliffected cxmalre7nelancholicay\md a melancholy mother, 
et victu mclancholico, and bad diet together. Ijodovicus Mercatus, aS})anish 
physician, in that excellent Tract which lie hath lately written of hereditary* 
diseases, tom. 2, oper. lib, 5, reckons up Icpro.sy, as those **G!llbots in Gs'icony, 
hereditary lepers, pox, stone, gout, cpileps\% «fcc. Amongst the rest, this and 
madness after a set time comes to many, which ho calls a miraculous thing ia 
nature, and sticks for ever to them as aii incurable habit. And that which is 
more to wondered at, it ski])s in some families the father, and goes to the soiu 
“ ®or takes every other, and sometimes cveiy third in a lineal descent, and doth 
not always produce the same, but some like, and a symbolizing disease.” These 
secondary causes hence derived, are commonly so powerful, that (as ‘^Wolphius 
holds) acepe mutant dccreta su/erum, they do often alter the primary causes, 
and decrees of the heavens, jrtjr these reasons, belike, the Church and com- 
mou wealth, human and Divine laws,lni.ve coiftpircd to avoid hcreditaiy diseases^ 


^ Ut arthrlflcl, cpllop. &c. » Ut fliy non tam pojisesiilonaTn qn.im morboninl hTrcdcs slnt. ■ Xpfst. 

de accrutie ortis et nuturoi c. 7. nani lii hoc quod putres corrupti sunt, prencrant Alios corruptie complex ioiil% 
et cuiiiposltiunla, ct filil coruni cudein dc caiua& se corrumpunt, vt sic denvatur coiruptio upatribus ad ilUoa. 
* Non tam (iiimiit Hippocrates) glbboa ot clcatriccii oris et corporis habitum Hfpmscls ex 11 b, Bed verum 
InccBsum, gesras, mores, morbo% &.c. » Synagng. Jud. *■ Aflectus parentum In foetus trauscmit, et 

g uuronim inalicia parentibus linputanda, 11b. 4. cap. S. de occult, nat. inirac. f Ex pltultosla pltuitosi, ex 
llloslB blllosl, ex lionosls ec melaiichollcls molanchollcl. ■ Eplst. 174. In Scolta. noscitur noblscum Ilia 
alltttrque et unit cum parentlbuB habemus nialmn hiinc assem. Jo. rclcsloB lib. 2. do cunt humaum-um 
aiToctyuni. ■ Lib. 10 . obaervat. 15. ^ Maglnun ««eog. « Siepe non ciinaoni, sod aiuiUeur pruduclfc 

eiTectum, et IIIipbo parente transit In nepotem. <> i>lal. pneflx. genituris Leovitii. , 
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iKirbidding such marriages as are any wliit allied ; and as Morcatiis adviseth 
all iamilies to take such, si fieri possit quae rtwiximk distant nedura^ and to 
make choice of those tJiat are most differing in complexion from them; if they 
love their own, and respect the common good. And sure, I think, it hath been 
ordered by God’s especial providence, that in all ages there should be (as 
usually there is) once in ® 600 years, a transmigration of nations, to amend and 
purify their blood, as \vc alter seed upon our land, and that there should be as 
it were an inuhdation of those northern Goths and Vandals, and many such 
like people which came ou t of that continent of Scandia and Sarmatia) as some 
suppose) and over- ran, as a deluge, most part of Europe and Afric, to alter for 
our good, our complexions, which were much defaced with hereditary fbfirmi- 
ties, which by our lust and intemperance w'o had contracted. A sound 
generation of strong and able men were sent amongstws, as those north(»rn men 
usually are, innocuous, free from riot, and free from diseases; to qualify anvl 
in?tke,;us as tjiose poor naked Indians are generally at this dajr; and those 
aljout Brazil (as a late ^w’ritcr observes), in the Isle of IMaragnan, free from 
all hereditaiy diseases, or other contagion, whereas without help of jdA'sic 
tliey live commonly 120 years or more, as iu the Orcados and jj^iany otticu- 
places. Such are tho common effects of temperance and intemperance, but 1 
will descend to particular, and show by what means, and by whom especially, 
this infirmity is derived unto us. 

F'dii ex senibus nati^ rarb sunt Jirinl old men’s children are 

seldom of a good temperament, as Scoltzius supposeth, consult. 177, and 
therefore most apt to this disease; and as ® Levinns Lemnius farther adds, old 
men beget most part wayward, peevish, sad, melancholy sons, and sehlom 
merry. lie that begets a child on a full stomach, will either liave a sick child, 
or a crazed son (as “ Cardan thinks^ contradict 7ncd. UK 1, contradict 18, or ' 
if the parents bo sick, or have any great pain of thcj head, or megrim, hcadach, 
(Hieronimus Wollius ‘ doth instance in a child of Sebastian CVistrtlit/s); ft’ a 
drunken man get a child, it will lurvor lili^dy have a good brain, as (jelliua 
argues, lib. 12, cap. 1. Ebrii gig mint Ebriosj one drunkard begets another, 
saith ‘‘Plutarch, sginp, lib, 1, quest 5, whose sentence * Lemnius a]>j)rove 3 , 1. 1, 
c. 4. Alsarius Crutius Gen. de qui sit nied. cent d,foL 182. JMacrobius, 
lib, 1. Avicenna, lib. 3. Pen. 21. Tract 1, caj?. 8, and Aristotle himself, 
sect 2, prov. 4, foolish, drunken, or hair-brain women, most part bring forth 
cljildrcn like unto themselves, nwrosos et languidos, and so likewise he that lies 
with a menstruous woman. Intemperantia veneris^ quam iiinautls jyrocscrtlm 
insectatur “ Lemnius, qui uxorcs ineunty nulla, laenstrui decursus ratlnie hahitdy 
nee ohservaio interlunio, prcecipuct causa est^ noxia, pernitiosa, concubitum huuc 
exitudem ideK ct pestiferum, vocat *Ilodoricus a Castro Lnsitanus, detestantur 
ad VAium omnes medlci, turn et quartd tuna conceptif infadiccs plerumque et 
asnentes, ddiriy slolldif morhosi, inipmri, invalidi^ tetra lue sordidi, minimb 
omnibus bonis corporis atque animi destituti: ad lahorem natijsi senioi^es, 
inquit Eustathius, ut Hercules, et alii. ^Judeei maodirib inscctantur feedum 
hunc, et immundum apud GhristianosConcuhitiJiin^ut illlcitum ahhnrrentyet apud 
suosprohibent; et quod Christiani tvties leprosi, ainenteSy tot 7norbili, impetiginesy 
alphiy psorcBy cutis et faciei decolorationes, tarn multi Tnorbi epidcmiciy axtyrhiy 
et venenosi sinty in huno immundum concubitum rejiciunt, et crudeles in pignora. 


• Bodin. de rep. cap. de periodla refp. ' Claudius Abaville Capnehton In his voyase to Maraffnan, 1C14, 

cap. 45. Nerno fere tef^otus, sano omnes otrobusto corpore, vlv^unt annos 120, 140, sine mefUclfia. Idcin 
HcctA Boethius dc Insulis Orchad. et Damianus ii Goes le Scandia. sClb. 4. c. 3. de occult, nat. nilr. 
Tctrlcos plcruinquo tlllos senes ptogeneront et tiistes, rarJua exhilaratos. b Coitus super repletioucm 
posslmns, et filil qui turn gignuntur, aut xnorbosl sunt, aut stolldl. i Dial, prieflx. Leovlto. b 
ed. liberls. t De occult, nat. mlr. temnlentae et stoUdie mnllcres Uberos plerumquo produennt slbl 

similes. > Lib. 2. e. 8. de occult, nat. mil. Good Master Schoolmaster do not English this. * De nsL 
mill. lib^S. cap. 4. b Baxdomhius o. 81. Synag. Jud. Ezek. 18. 
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vocanJty qui quartd lund projluerde lidc mendum illuvie eoneuhUum hunc iian 
perhorrescunt. DamnavU olim dlvina Lex et moiie m^ilctavit hvjusmodi Imnines^ 
Lev. 18, 20, et inde nati, siqui d^formee aut mulUi, pater dilapidatU8f qiiod 
non cojitmeret ah ^immundd mvUere. Gre^jorius Magnus, peteuti Aiigustino 
nunquidapud^Britannoshvjusmodi comnhitum tolerarct, severe prohihuit viris 
suis turn misceri faminas in consuetis suis mensti'uis^ tbe, I spare to English 
this which I have said. Another cause some give, inordinate diet, as if a man 
eat garlic, onions, fast overmuch, stu<ly too hard, be over-%orrowful, diill, 
heavy, dejected in mind, perplexed in liis thoughts, fearful, &c,, “ their 
.children (saith ** Cardan subtil, lib. 18) will be much subject to madness and 
inelandlioly ; for if the sj)irits of the brain be fnsled, or inisaffccted by such 
means, at such a time, their children will befuslcd in the brain: they wdll bo 
dull, heavy, timorous, diiicontented all their lives.’* Some are of opinion, and 
maintain tliat paradox or problem, that wise men beget commonly fools ; Siiidas 
gives instaiu;* in Aristarcluis the Grammarian, duos reliquit fdio^ Arislciirchftni 
et Aristachorum^ amhos MuUos; and which 'Erasmus urgctli in his Moria, 
fool» beget wise men. Card. subt. 1. 12, gives this cause, Quoniam spiritm 
sapv'utnin gb stadium resolvuntur^ et in c&vehrum feruntur d cords: because 
their natural spirits are resolved by study, and turned into animal ; drawn 
from the heart, and those other parts to the brain. Lemnius subscribes to that 
of Ca^'dan, and assigns this reason. Quod pcrsolvant dehitum la^iguide, et obsci- 
txinter, uwh faitus aparentum gmerositate doHaisdt: they pay their debt (as 
Paul calls it) to their wives remissly, by whicli means their children are weak- 
lings, and many times idiots and fools. 

Some other causes arc given, which properly pertain, and do proceed from 
the mother: if she bo over-dull, heavy, angry, peevish, discontented, and 
• melancholy, not only at the time of conception, but even all the while slm 
carries the child in her womb (saith Fernelius, path. 1. Ij 1 1) her son will be so 
likewise allected, and worse, as “Lemnius adds, 1. 4, c. 7, if she grieve over 
much, be disquieted, or by any c}\sualty be afifi’iglitcd and terrified by some 
fearful ol»joct heard or seen, she endangers her child, and spoils the temperature 
of it ; for the strange imagination of a woman works efiectiially upon her infant, 
tl^^t as Baj^tista Porta proves, Physiog. ccelestis 1. c. 2, she leaves a mark 
upon it, which is most especially seen in such as prodigiously long for such and 
such meats, the child will love those meats, saith Fernelius, and be addicted to 
like huijiours: “ ‘if a great-bellied woman see a hare, her child will often lisiyo 
a hare-lip,” as we call it. Garcceus de Judiciis geniturarum, cap. 33, hath a 
meftiorablc example of one Thomas Nickell, born in the city of Brandeburg, 
1551, ““that went reeling and staggering all the days of his life, as if he 
would fall to the ground, because his mother being great with child saw a 
drunken f lan reeling in the street.” Such another I lind in Martin Wcnricliius 
com. de ortu monstrerum^ c. 17, 1 saw (saith he) at Wittenberg, in Germany, 
a citizen that looked like a carcass; I asked him the cause, ho replied,* “ Hi 3 
mother, when she boro him in her womb, saw a carcass by chance, and was so 
sore affrighted with it, that ex^ fiztus ei assimilatas, from a ghastly impres- 
sion the child was like it.” 

So many several ways are we plagued and* punished for our father’s defaults ; 
insomuch that as Fernelius truly saith, “ *It is the greatest part of oar felicity 

• 

• Druslos oba. 11b. 3. cap. 20. p Beda. Ecct hist. lib. 1. c. 27. respons. 10. QNam splritiis cerobrl 

d turn male ^clantur, talcs procroiuit, et qualcs fUerint nfl'cetus, tale.s llliorum : ex tri^ibus tristes, ex 
JucundisJucuUdl nascuntur, &». » Fol. 12 !). mer. Socrates’ children were fools. SabeL >Dep>ccuu 

iiat. mir. Pica morbus inallerum. * Buptista Porta loco pried. Ex Icporum intuitu plerique Infantua 

edunt blfldo auperlore labello. « Quasi mox in torram collapsurus per ouincm vltam incedebat, cim mater 
gravida ebrium homlnem slo incedentom vlderat. • Clvein facie codaverosa, qul dixit, Ac. » Optlmiini 
beif^OBcl, maxima pars tellcltatls nostrx) bone nascl; quainobrom pricclaro humaao generi couaultoju 
vldoretur, si soli parentes bane babiti ot icala llberis operain darent. • 
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te "be well bom, and it were happy for human kind, if only such parents as are 
sound of body and mind should be suffered to maiTy.** An husbandman will 
sow none but the best and choicest seed uj)on his land, he will not rear a bull 
or a horse, except he be right shapen in all parts, or permit him to cover a 
mare, except he be well assured of his breed ; we make choice of the best 
rams for our sheep, rear the neatest kine, and keep the best dogs, QiiarUo id 
diligentim in procreandis liberia observandum? And how careful then should 
we be in begettbig of onr children? In former times some ^countries have been 
so chary in this behalf, so stern, that if a child were crooked or deformed in 
body or mind, they made Him away ; so did the Indians of old by the relation 
of Curtins, and many other well-governed commonwealths, according Vo the 
discipline of those times. Heretofore in Scotland, saith “llect. Boethius, “ if 
any were visited with the falling sickness, madness, gout, leprosy, or any such 
dangerous disease, wliich was likely to be propagated from tlio father to the 
soil, ha was instantly gelded ; a woman kept from all company of men ; and if 
by chance having some such disease, she were found to be with child, she 
with her brood were buried alive:*’ and this was done for the common gbod, 
lest the whole nation should be injured or corrupted. A severe doo^i you w^ill 
say, and not to be used amongst Christians, yet more to be looked into than it 
is. For now by our too much facility in this kind, in giving way for all to 
marry that will, too much liberty and indulgence in tolerating all Ri»rts,\hpre 
is a vast confusion of hereditary diseases, no family secure, no man almost free 
from some grievous infirmity or other, when no choice is had, but still the 
eldest must marry, as so many stallions of the race ; or if rich, be they fools or 
dizzards, lame or maimed, unable, intemperiite, dissolute, exhaust through riot, 
as he said, *jure kcereditario sapere juheutur ; they must be wise and able by 
inheritance: it comes to pass that our generation is corrupt, we have many 
weak persons, both in body and mind, many feral diseases raging amongst u^ 
crazed families, our fathers bad, and we arc like to'^be 

worse. • 


MEMB. IL 

Subsect. I. — Bad iJiet a cause. Substance. QualUy of Meats. 

^According to my proposed method, having opened hitherto these secondaiy 
causes, which are inbred with us, I must now proceed to the outwanl and 
adventitious, which happen unto us after wo are born. And those are either 
evident, remote, or inward, antecedent, and the nearest : continent causes some 
call them. These outward, remote, pi’eccdont causes arc subdivided again into 
necessary and not necessary. Necessary (because wo cannot avoid tlicm, but 
they will alter us, as they are used, or abused) arc those six non-natural things, 
80 much spoken of amongst physicians, which are principal causes of tins 
disease. For almost in every coiisultation, whereas they shall come to speak 
of the causes, the fault is found, and this raostrpart objected to the patient; 
Pecca/oU circa res sex non naturale^ : be hath still offended in one of those six. 
Montanus, consU. 22, consulted about a melancholy Jew, gives that sentence. 
80 did Frisemelica in the same place; and in his 244 counsel, censuring a 
melancholy soldier, assigns that reawm of his malady, “ ** 1)0 uffendod in all 

r Infantes inflrml praclpltlo necatl. Bohemna 1U>. 3. c. 3. Apud Laconea ollm. Lypalna erdst. S5. cent, 
Belm Dionyaio Villerlo, al quos aliqna Tnembromm piirtc liiutilea iiotaverliit. necari jiibcnC. ■ Lib. 1. 
Dc vdKirum Scot<n^m morlbua. Morbo comltlall, dementi^ mania, lupra, aut ainiitl lab& qnas facDo In 
prolem tranamltUtur, labnrantea inter eos, ingeiitl faetd liidaqlne, inventos, no irena fosdfi coutairloue 
laidcretar ex lla nata, caatraverunt, mulieroi hujusmodl procul a vlrorum coiwortlo ablceftnint, quod al 
harura aliqua conceplsao Invenlebatur, aimul cum fuctu nondum edito, defodlebarur viva. • Kuphormlo 
Saty* k Fecit omnia dellota qii>p fieri possunt circa res sex nou Datiu'uloik ct me fderuut cauaie extrlnacca. 
ox quibna poateawtoe aunt obatructlouea. 
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those six non-uatural thlng.<4, which were the outward causes^ from which 
canio those iuward obstructions ; and so in th^ rest. 

These six non-natui-al things are diet, retention and evacuation, vrhich are 
more material than the other because they make new matter, or else are cou- 
versant in keeping or expelling of it. The other four are air, exercise, sleeping, 
wukin", and perturbations of the mind, which only alter the matter. The first 
of these is diet, which consists in meat and drink, and causcth melancholy, as 
it otlcnds in substance, or accidents, that is quantity, quality, oP the like. And 
well it may he called a material cause, since that, as “ Fernelius holds, “ it 
Latli such a power in begetting of diseases, and yields the matter and suste- 
tiuiice*of them ; for neither air, nor perturbations, nor any of those other 
evident causes take ])lace, or work this cfiect, except the constitution of body, 
and proparivtiou of humour^', do concur. That a man may say, this diet is the 
pother of diseases, let the father be what he will, and from this alone, melau- 
chuly and frdljuent other maladies arise.” Many physicians, confess, hffvo 
written copious volumes of this one subject, of the nature and qualities of all 
maiflier of meats; as namely, Galen, Isaac the Jew, Halyabhas, Avicenna, 
IMesue, alj^ four Arabians, Gordonius, Villanovanus, Weeker, Johannes 
Uruerinus, sitolorjia de EscuUniis et Poculentisy Micliael Savanarola, Tract. 3, 
c. 8, Anthony FiuuanelUis, lib. de reyimine seuuni. Curio in his Comment on 
&^cho& vSaleriia, Godefridus Stekius arte 7tied.f Mar.'Niliiis cognatiis, Ficinus, 
Kanzovius, Fonseca, Lessius, Magniiius, reyini. sanitalis, Frictagius, Hugo 
Fridevallius, &c., besides many other in ** English, and almost every peculiar 
physician, discoursetli at large of all peculiar meats in his cha[)ter of melan- 
choly : yet because these books are not at liaud to every man, I will briefly 
touch wliat kind of meats engender this humour, through their several species, 
and which are to be avoided. How the^^altcr and change the matter, spirits 
first, and after humours, by which we are preserved, and the constitution of 
our body, Fernelius an<l others will show you. I hasten to the thing itself; 
and l^rst of such diet as offends iu substsxiec. 

JJee/.] Beef, a strong and heai-ty meat (cold in the first degree, dry in the 
second, saith Gal. L 3, c. 1., de alhn. Jac.) is condemned by him and all suc- 
ceeding authors, to bijed gross melancholy blood : good for such us are sound, 
and of a strong constitution, for labouring men if ordered aright, corned, young, 
of an ox (for all gelded meats in every species are held best), or if old, “such 
ns have been tired out with labour, are preferred. Aubauus and SabeHiqps 
commend Portugal beef to bo the most savoury, best and easiest of digestion ; 
we commend our.s; but all is rejected, and unfit for such as lead a ro^ty life, 
any ways inclined to Melancholy, or dry of complexion: Tales (Galen tliinks) 
de facile niclaucholicis ocgritadiiubm capluntur. 

^ Tork.^ Pork, of all meats, is most nutritive in his own nature, *but alto- 
gether unfit for such as live at ease, are any ways unsound of body or mind : 
too moist, full of humours, aud therefore nojda delicalis, saith Savanarola, ex 
earum usu itt dubitetur an feh^ quartana generetur: naught for queasy 
fitoinachs, insomuch that freq^^ent use of it may breed a quartan, ague. 

Goat.'] Savanarola discommends goat’s flesh, and so doth ^Brucrinus, 1. 13, 
c. 19, calling it a filthy beast, and rammis*h: and therefore supposeth it will 
breed rank and filthy substance; yet kid, such as are young and tender, 
Isaac aceepts, Bruerinus and Galen, I 1, c. 1, de alimentoru7)i/acidtatibus. 

Hart.] Hart and red deer 'hath an evil name : it yields gross nutriment : 


'Path. 1. 1. c. 2. Maxlmamln sfenendls morbls vim obtlnet, pabalam, mafcerlamqae morb! ragi^rens : 
nam nec ab acre, nec ii pertarbationlbna, vol allts evidentlbus caiuls morbi sunt, nisi coneentlat corporis 
praeparatio, et Iminorum constltutio. Ut semel dlcam, una gala est onmium morborum mater, etlamsl alios 
mt genltor. Ab Imc morbi sponte siepd emanant, nuU& alid co^ento caosd. a Cogan, Eliot^ Vauhan, 

Vencr. BFriotaginn. * Isaac. /Non laudator, quia raelancholicuin prssbet alluiratum. a Male 
alit eorvlna (Inquit Fii tafflos), crasslss'inum et atribilariom suppeditat alimentum. 
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£ strong and great grained meat^ next unto a horse. Which although some 
countries eat, as Tartar^ and' they of China; yet ** Galen condemns. Young 
foals are as commonly eaten in Spain os I'ed deer, and to furnish their navies^ 
about Malaga especially, ofben used ; but such meats ask long baking, or 
seething, to qualify them, and yet all will not serve. 

Verueon, Fallow Lcer^ All venison is melancholy, and begets bad blood ; 
a pleasant meat : in gi'eat esteem with us (for we have more parks in England 
than there are* in all Europe besides) in our solemn feasts. *Tis somewhat 
bettor hunted than otherwise, and well prepared by cookery ; but generally 
bad. and seldom to be used. 

7/are.] Hare, a black moat, melancholy, and hard of digestion, if' breeds 
incvbvLS^ often eaten, and causeth fearful dreams, so doth all venison, and is con- 
demned by a jury of physicians. Mizaldus and soiro others say, tlxat hare is 
a merry meat, and that it will make one fair, as Martials E[)igrain testifies to 
Gelliat; but this is accidens, because of the good sport it inakes, merry 
company and good discourse that is commonly at the eating of it, and not 
otherwise to be understood. “ 

Conies.] ‘Conies are of the nature of hares. Magninus compares them 'to 
beef, pig, and goat, lieg. sanit. part, 3, c. 17; yet young rabbits by all men 
are approved to be good. 

Generally, all such meats as are hard of digestion breed melancholy. 
Arcteus, lib, 7, cap, 5, reckons up heads and feet, ‘'bowels, brains, on trails, 
marrow, fat, blood, skins, and those inward parts, as heart, lungs, liver, spleen, 
<kc. They are rejected by Isaac, lib. 2, pari. 3. Magninus, pari. 3. cap. 17, 
Briierinus, lib. 12, Savanarola, Hub. 32, Trcbct. 2, 

JftlL] Milk, and all that conies of milk, iis butter and cheeso, curds, <kc., 
increase melancholy (whey only excepted, which is most wholesome): ‘some 
except asses’ milk. The rest, to such as are sound, is nutritive and good, 
especially for young children, but because soon turned to corruption, *“ iiot 
good for those that have unclean sitomachs^ are subject to headache, or have 
green wounds, stone, <kc. Of all cheeses, I take that kind which wo call 
Banbury cheese to l>e the best, ex vetustis pessimus, the oUier, stixmgcr, and 
harder, the worst, as Langius discourseth in his Epistl/^ to Melaucthon, cited 
by Mizaldus, Isaiic, p. fi, Gal. 3, de cibis boni sued, dbc, 

Fowl^ Amongst fowl, "peacocks and jiigeons, all fenny fowl ai*o forbidden, 
a» ducks, geese, s^ans, herons, cranes, coots, didappers, waterhens, with all 
those teals, curs, sheldrakes, and pcckled fowls, that come hither in winter out 
of Scandia, Muscovy, Greenland, Friezland, which half tlio year are covered 
all over with snow, and frozen up. Though these be fair in feathers, pleasant 
in taste, and have a good outside, like hypocrites, white in plumes, and soft, 
their flesh is hard, black, unwholesome, dangerous, melanclioly meat^ Gravant 
et putre/adimt stomachum^ saith Isaac, pa/rt. 5, de vol., their young ones arc 
more tolerable, but young pigeons he quite disapproves. 

Fishes.] Khasis and "Magninus discommend fish, and say, they bixicd 
viscosities^ slimy nutriment, little and humou^us nourishment. Bavauarola 
adds, cold, moist: and phlegmatic, Isaac; and therefore unwholesome for all 
cold and melancholy complexions : others make a difierence, rejecting only 
amongst fresh-water fish, eel, tench, lamprey, crawfish (whicli Bright approves, 
cap. 6), and such as are bred in muddy and standing waters, and have a taste 
of mud, as Franciscus Boiisuctus poetically defines. Lib. de aqnatilibus. 

** Nam places oranes, qul sta^n^a, laciisque froquentont, I ** All fish, that standlnff pools, anti lakes frequoa^ 
JSei^cr plus sued deterloris habeut.” j Do ever yieig b^l Juieu and »oui tolirocnt/^ 

k Lib. de Bubtniss. dieta. Equina earn et aslnlna equlnls danda est hominlbus ct usinhiis. < J 'Hriim 

obsunt ii natura Lfporuui. Brucrinns, L IS. cap. 25. pullorum tenera ct optima. ^ JllaudabUis succi 
nauseam provocant. i Tiso. AKomur. *" Curio. Frietaglus, Mai^lnus. part. 3. cap. 17. SlercttriaUs, 
de atfcct. lib. 1. lo. excepts all milk meats In nypochondrio^ Melancholy. » Weeker Syntax, theor. 
•p. 2. Isaac, Bruer. lib. 15. cap. 50. ct 51 • Cap. 18. part. 
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Lampreys, Paulas Jovius, c. 34, de ptscihria Jhivial. bigUy magnifies, and 
saith, None speak against them, but impti et* scruptiUm, some scrupulous 
persons; but *’eels, c. 33, “he abhorreth in all places, at all times, all phy- 
sicians detest them, especially about the solstice.” Gomesias, liA, 1. c. 22, 
de sale, doth immoderately extol sea-fish, which others as much vilify, and 
‘ above the rest, dried, soased, indurate fish, as ling, fumados, red-herrings, 
sprats, stock-fish, haberdinc, poor-john, all shell-fish. ^ Tim. IJright excepts 
lobster and crab. Mesarius commends salmon, which Bruerinfis contradict^ 
22, c. 17. Magninus rejects conger, sturgeon, turbot, mackerel, , skate. 

Carp IS a fish of which I know not what to detcrniiue. Eranciscus Bon- 
suetus Accounts it a muddy fish. Hippolitus Salvianus, in bis Book dePisdum 
Tiaiiird et preeparatione, which was printed at Romo in folio, 1554, with most 
elegant pictures, cstecmsicarp no better than a slimy watery meat. Paulus 
Jjovius on the other side, disallowing tench, approves of it ; so doth Dupravius 
in his Books 6f Eish-ponds. Erietagius ' extols it for an excellent wholpsoillo 
meat, and puts it amongst the fishes of the best rank ; and so do most of our 
country gentlemen, that store their ponds almost with no other fish. But this 
controvers}^ is easily decided, in my judgment, by Bruerinus, 1. 22, c. 13. 
The difference riseth from the site and nature of pools, •sometimes muddy, 
sometimes sweet; they are in taste as the place is from whence they be taken. 
In lihS manner almost we may conclude of other fresh fish. But see more in 
Rondoletiiis, Bellonius, Oribasius, lib. 7, cap. 22, Isaac, 1. 1, especially Hippo- 
litus Salvianus, who is instar omnium solus, itc. Howsoever they may be 
wholesome and approved, much use of them is not good; P. Eorestus, in his 
medicinal observations, ‘relates, that Carthusian friars, whose living is most 
part fish, are more subject to melancholy than any other order, and that he 
4burid by experience, being sometimes t^eir physician ordinary at Delft, in 
Holland. Ho exemplifies it with an instance of one Biiscodncse, a Carthusian 
of d ruddy colour, and well liking, that by solitary living, and lish-eatiug, 
became so misaffected. • 

Jferla.^ Amongst herbs to be eaten I find gourds, cucumbers, coleworts, 
melons, disallowed, but esi)ecially cabbage. It causeth troublesome dreams, 
and sends up black vagours to the brain. Galen, foe. ajf^ct. 1. 3, c. 6, of all 
herbs condemns cabbage; and Isaac, lib, 2, c, 1, Animoi gravitatem Jacit, it 
brings Jieav-iuess to the soul. Some are of opinion that all raw herbs and 
salads breed melancholy blood, excejit bugloss and lettuce. Crato, consU. 21 
lib. 2, speaks against all herbs and worts, except bomge, bugloss, fennel, 
parsley, dill, balm, succory. Magninu^ regim. sanltatis, pai't. 3, cap. 31. 
Omiics licrbce simplkiter mulce, via cibi; all herbs are simply evil to feed on 
(as he thinks). fSo 4id that scofilng cook in ^ Plautus hold : 

**Noii CKO cocnain condlo nt alii coqni lolcnt, '*Liko other cooks I do not supper dress, 

Qui mihi condita prutii In patinis proferunt, Tlmt put whole meadows Into a platter. 

Loves qul convivas lociuut, her basque uggerunt.** And make no better of their guests than beeves. 

With herbs and grass to feed them iativr." 

Our Italians and Spaniards do make a whole dinner of herbs and salads 
(which our said Plautus calls comas ierrestres^ Horace, coenas sine sanguine), 
by which means, os he follows it, • 

■nic homines tarn hrevem vltam colunt ■- ■■ ^Thclr lives, that cat such herbs, must needs he shorty 

Qui hcTbasJndusmodl In alvum siium congeruu^ And ’tis a fearful thing for to report, 

I'ormldolosuin dictu, non esu modd That men shouid feed on sucli a kind of moat, 

i^uas herbas pccudes non cduut, homines edant." Whlcb very J aments would refuse to cat.** 


* POmnl loco et omnl tempore modlcl detestantur angulllas^pncscrtlm circa solstitium. Bamnmtcr ivnt 
aanis turn ngris. 4 Cap. 6. In his Tract of Melanclioly. ' Optimo nutrit omnium Judiclo Inter prlmm 
uotie places ^istu pr^stantl. • Non eat duhlum quin, pro Toriorum situ ac naturk, magnas allmcutorum 
soTtlantur differoutiaa, alibi suaviores^ alibi lutulentiores. t obsorvat. 16. lib. 10. « Pscudolus, 

act. f.. seen. 2 . ariautus. ibid. • 
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• They are windy, and not fit therefore to be eaten of all men raw, thoug^h 
<]|ualified with oil, but in brdth^ or otherwise. See more of those in cveiy 

* husbandman and herbalist. 

Koots, Md quorundom gentium opes sint, aaith Brucrinus, the 
wealth of some countrit^s, and solo food, are windy and bad, or troublesome 
to tlie head: as onions, garlic, scallions, turnips, carrots, radishes, parsnips: 
Crato, lib. 2. consU. 11, disallows all roots, though ‘some approve of parsuipa 
and potatoes,* *’Magiiinus is of Crato’s opinion, “•They trouble the mind^ 
sending gross fumes to tlio brain, make inon nuul, especially garlic, onions^ 
if ji man liberally feed on thorn a year together.” Guianerius, tract. 15, cap. 2, 
complains of all manner of roots, and so doth Brucrinus, even parsnips 
themselves, which are the best, Idb. 9. c(fp. 14. 

Iruits.] Pastinacarum usus succos gignit iniprobos. Crato, consil. 21, 
lib. 1, utterly forbids all manner of fruits, as pears, apjdoa, plums, clicmcs, 
b0ra\^berries^ nuts, medlars, serves, &c. iSanguiucni iujiciunt, Villano- 
vauus, they infect the blood, and putrefy it, Magnimis bolds, and must not 
therefore be taken via dbi, aut quantitate magnd^ not to make a meal of, or in 
any great quantity. ** Cardan makes that a cause of their continual sickness 
at Fcftsa in Africa, “ because they live so much on fruits, eating them thrice 
a day.” Laurentius ap])rovcs of many fruits, in lus Tract of Melancholy, which 
others disallow, and amongst the re.st apjdes, which some likewise coifimcud, 
sweetings, pairmaiiis, juppius, as good agiiiiist melancholy ; but to him that is 
any way inclined to, or touched with tliis inal.nly, 'Nicholas Piso in his 
Practics, forbids all fruits, as windy, or to be R]):irjngly eaten at least, and not 
raw. Amongst other I’riiits, 'Bruerinuj^oiit of Galen, excepts grapes and tigs, 
but 1 find them lilcewiso rejected. 

Pidse^ All pulao are naught, beans, peas, vetches, itc., they fill the brain 
(saith Isaac) with gfo’^s fumes, br#ed black thick blood, and cause trouble- 
some dreams. And therefore, that which Pythiigoras sjiid to his scholars of 
old, may be for ever applied to ineUincholy men, A fahis abstinete, eat no peas, 
nor beans; yet to such as will needs cat them, I w'ould give this counsel, to 
prepare them according to those rules that Arnoldus VilLinovanus, andFrio- 
tagius prescribe, for eating, and dressing, fruits, herbs, roots, pulse, 

tSpices.] Spices cause hot and head nielwicholy, andSrc for tliat cause for- 
bidden by our physicians to such men as are inclined to this malady, as 
jjepper, ginger, cinnamon, cloves, macc, dates, djc., honey and sugar. * Somo 
except honey ; tcT those that are cold, it may bo tolerable, but ** JJulcia se in 
bilem vertwit (sweets turn into bile), thc-y are obstructive, Crato Ihcreforo 
forbids all spice, in a consultation of liis, for a melancholy schoolmaster, Omnia 
aromatica, et quicquid sanguinem adurit: so doth Feruelius, consiL 45. 
Guianerius, tract. 15, cap. 2. Mercurialis*, cons. 169. To these I iijay add all 
fihaip and sour things, luscious, aud over-sweet, or fat, as oil, vinegar, verjuice, 
mustard, salt; as sweet things are obstrui'tive, so these are corrosive. Gomesius, 
in his books, de saUj 1 . 1, c. 21, highly commends salt; so doth CodroncLua in 
his tract, de sale Ahsynthiiy Lemii. 1. 3, c. 9. j^e occult, nat. mir. yet common 
experience finds salt^ and sale-meats, io be great procurers of this disease. 
And for that cause belike those Egyptian priests abstained from salt, even so 
much, as in their bread, ut sine pe7’turbatwne anima esset, saith mine author, 
that their souls might bo free liom peiturbations. 

vOnare rcctlus valetndinl me qnlfqno oonaulet, qal lapBSs prlomm parentnni memqr, ess plans viil 
omflfent vel parce dugu&tarlt. Kenleius cnp. 4. vero usu med. ■ n Mizaldo de Heffto P. Crescent. 
Uerbasteln, &e. • Cap. 13. part. 3. Bright in bii Tract, of Mel. ^ liitoUectom turbnnt, prodaount 

Insanianu « Andlvi (iiiquit MagninJ qaod el quia eit iia per annum contlnud eomedat, In Inaonloa 

caderet capu 13. TmprobI an^ aunt, cap. 12. ^Do reruin varictat. In Fetsa plcrumque morboei, 

fhictiin ^omedantrter In dV. * Cap. de M*’ ^ Liu. 11. c. 3. a Bright, c. 6, exceuts honey. • 

•podScoltaliiiirconsn. iBfi. 
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Sread^ Bread that is made of baser grain, as pesos, beans, oats, lye, or* 
‘over-hard baked, crusty, and black, is often ^spoken against, as causing 
melancholy juice and wind. Joh. Mayor, in the first book of his History c5 
' Scotland, contends much for the wholsomeness of oaten bread: it was objecteo 
to him then living at Paris in Franco, that his countrymen fed on oats, and 
base grain, as a disgrace; but ho doth ingenuously confess, Scotland, Wales, 
and a third part of England, did most part use that kind of bread, that it was 
us wholesome as any grain, and yielded as good nourishment. Aifll yet Wocker 
ont of Galen calls it horse-meat, and fitter for jiiments tlian men to feed on. 
lint read Galen himself, lib. 1. 'De cibis boni et ^naii sued, more largely dis- 
coiir^jin^of com and bread. 

Wine.] All black wines, over-hot, compound, strong thick drinks, as Mus- 
cadine, Malmsey, Alicant, Jluinncy, lirowtibastard, !Metheglen, and the like, 
of wliich they have thirty several kinds in IMiiscovy, all such made drinks arc 
hurtful in tliis^case, to such as are hot, or of a sanguine choleric comple^ioif, 
young, or inclined to hcad-inelancholy. For many times the drinking of wine 
aloneicauseth it. Arculanus, c. IG. in 9. Jihads, puts in *‘wine for a great 
cau^, especially if it bo immoderately used. Gniaucrius, tract. 15. c. 2. tells 
u story of two Dutchmen, to whom he gave entertainment in liis house, “that *in 
one rnonth’s space wore both melancholy by drinking of wine, one did nought 
but tlio otlier sigh. Galen, 1. de ca^isis morb. c, 3. Matthiolus on Dio- 
seorides, and above all other Andreas Bachins,/. 3. 18, 19, 20, have reckoned 
111)011 those inconveniences that come by wine: yet notwithstanding all this, 
to s)ich as are cold, or sluggish melancholy, a cup of wine is good physic, and 
fio (loth Mercurialis grant, consil. 25, in that case, if the tempeiMtiire be cold, as 
to uio.st melancholy men it is, wine is much commended, if it be moderately used. 

• (Jicler, Perr^.] Cider and perry arc both cold and windy drinks, and for 
• Unit cause to be neglected, and so are all ftioso hot Bjiicecl strong drinks. 

I I Afcr.] Beer, if it bo over-now or over-stale, over-btrong, or not si'ilden, 
meli of the cask, sharp, or sour, is most* unwholesome, frets, and galK, »Scc. 
lleuricbs Ayrerus, in a “ consultation of his, for one that laboured of hypochon- 
driacal melancholy discommends beer. So doth “Crato in that excellent couiis^el 
01 his, Lib. 2. consil. 21. as too windy, because of tho hop. But he means; 
bcliko that thick black Bohemian beer used in some other parts of ® Germany, 

n 1-1 . . - nia " Nothing comes In BO thick, 

Pnm hibitur, nil clarius est duni inlngltiir. tinde Nothing goes out bo thin 

Coubtat, quod multas U'ces in corporo luiqual.” It must needs follok tin n 

Tho dic^s iue left uiihin.** 

As that **old poet scoffed, calling it Shfgim monstrum conforme paUudi, a mon- 
stroiH drink, like tho river JStyx. But let them sjiy as they list, to such as 
arc accustomed unto it, “ ’tis a most wholesome (so ’Polydor Virgil calktli it) 
and a pleasant driuk,*’ it is more subtile and better, for the hop that rarefioH 
it, iulh an especial virtue against melancholy, os our herbalists confess, Fuch- 
siurt approves, Lib. 2. sec. 2. instit. cap. 11. and many others. 

ira^er^] Standing waters, thick and ill-colourcd ; such as come forth of 
pools, and moats, where hemp Infbh been steeped, or slimy fishes live, are mos^ 
unwholesome, putrefied, and full of mites, ereopers, slimy, muddy, uiicleai^ 
corrupt, impure, by reason of the sun’s heat, and still-standing; they caus% 
foul distemperatures in tho body and mind of man, are unfit to make drink 
of, to dresw meat with, or to bo 'used about men inwardly or outwardly. They 
are good for many domestic usc^ to wash horses, water cattle, &c., or in time 

• • • 

<Keeomedueniatuii,choleraniqiiUgIgnItadtuUm. Scol. Sal. kVlnmn tnrWdinm iKxvini 
paten tlB bibltionc, duo Alemanl la uno mense melanchollcl fact! sunt. *• UildMliciin suloef, foL 27S. 

» CraBBum generat sanguinem. « About Uantsle la Spruce, Ilumburgh, Lelpslc. > u-nr cua AbrSu- 
conslA « Fotus turn aalubrls turn Jucundua, 1 . 1. ^tialon, 1. 1. do fan. tuend. CarendiB aimfc gamup 
quBB ox atagolB baurlantur, et qua turbuitt ctmaU olenieib * 

f. 
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r of necessity, but not otherwise. Some are of opinion, that such fat stanrling 
watezB make the best beer, and that seething doth defecate it, as * Cardan 
holda^ Lib, 13. wbtiL ^*It mends the substance, and savour of it,” but it is 
a paradox. Such beer may be stronger, but not so wholesome as the other/ 
as * Jobertus truly justideth out of Galen, Paradox, dea 1. Paradox 5. that tho 
seething of such impure waters doth not purge or purify them, Pliny, lib. 31. 
o. 3. is of the same tenet, and P. Grescentius, agrwuU, lib. 1. et lib, 4. c. 1 1. et 
€, 45, Pan/philiua Herilachus, I, 4, de nat, a/pjbarvm, such waters are naught, 
not to be used, and by the testimony of “Galen, “ breed agues, dropsies, pleu- 
risies, splenetic and me^choly passions, hurt the eyes, cause a bad teinpc- 
nture, and ill disposition of the whole body, with bad colour.” Thifi^Jobertus 
stiffly maintains, Paradox, lib. 1. part. t>. that it causeth blear eyes, bad colour, 
and many loathsome diseases to such as use it: Jbhis which they say, stands 
with good reason ; for as geographers relate, the water of Astracan breeds 
*Woi;ra3 in such as drink it. “ Axius, or as now called Verduri,4ihe fairest river 
in Macedonia, makes all cattle black that taste of it. Aleacman now Pclcc:i, 
another stream in Thessaly, turns cattle most part white, si potuindi>.':(us, 
L. Aubanus Rohemus refers that ^struma or poke of the Bavarians and Styrians 
to the nature of their waters, as • Munster doth that of the Vaiesians in the 
Alps, and “Bodine supposeth the stuttering of some fiimilics in Aquitauia, 
about Labden, to proceed from the same cause, “ and that the filth i^lciivod 
from the water to their bodies.” So that they that use filthy, standing, ill- 
coloured, thick, muddy water, must needs have muddy, ill-coloured, iinjimv, 
and infirm bodies. And Leciiuse.tho body works upon tlic mind, they .sliall 
have grosser understandings, dull, foggy, melancholy sj)irits, and bo really 
subject to all manner of infirmities. 

To these noxious simples, wo may reduce an infiijitc number of compound, 
artificial, made dishes, of which ohr cooks afford us a groat variety, as tiiiloi’s 
do fashions in our apparel Such are '^puddings stuffed with blood, or other- 
wise composed ; baked meats, soused indurate meats, fried and broiled buttered 
meats; conditc, powdered, and over-dried, ®all cakes, simnels, buns, cracknels 
made with butter, spice, &c., fritters, pancakes, pies, sausages, and thoso 
several sauces, sharp, or over-sweel, of which scientia popinccy as Seneca calls 
it, hath served those ** Apician tricks, and i>erfiimcd hishes, which Adrian the 
sixth Pope so much admired in the accounts of his jjredecessor Leo decimus; 
^nd which prodmious riot and prodigality have invented in this age. These do 
generally cngenaiT gross humours, fill the stomach with crudities, and all those 
inward parts with obstructions. Montamis, consil 22, gives instance, in a 
melancholy Jew, that by eating such tart sauces, made dishes, and salt meats, 
with which he was overmuch delighted, bccatne melancholy, and waa evil 
iiffected. Such examples are familiar and common. ^ 


Subsect. II. — Quwrdity of Diet a Cause, 

There is not so much harm proceeding from the substance itself of meat, 
and quality of it, in ill-dressing and preparing, as there is from the quantity, 
disorder of time and place, uuSdasonable use of it, •intemperance, overmuch, 
or overlittle taking of it. A true saying it is, Dlures crapula quam ffladius. 
This gluttony kills more than the sword, this omuivorantia et hormci^ gula, 

■ Innoxlnm rcddlt et beno olentem. * Contondlt hse vltla coettono non emcndarl. « Lit), do bonttate 
aqtuc, hydropem auget, febrea patrldaa, aplenem, tosses, nooet oculis, malum habitum corporis et colorem. 
» Mag. Nlgrltatem Inducit al pecora blberint. » Aqom cx nlvlbus coactic strnmosos fophint. ■Cosmog. 1 . 3. 
cap. 86. •Method, hist. cap. 6. balbutlunt Labdoni In Aqultania ob<aquas, atqne hi morbl ab nqula in 
eorpora derlvantor. b Edolla ex aangnlae et aoffocato porta. JiUdesheim. « Cupodia vero, placei)t.T- 
bdlaria, nommentaqne tUo corioso pUtorum et coquorom, gustul oorvientiom conciliant morbos turn corporl 
tom animo tnaanabiics. Phlio Jodiens lib. de vlcthnla. P. Jov. vita ejua. At lettuce steeped in nine, 
birds fed with fennel and sugar, as a Pope's concnblnc used in Avignon, Stephan. * Animae Degotium 
lUft teceial^ et de temple fill Immnndum* atai^iim fadt. Paletiui^ 10. e. 
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this all devouring and murdering gnt And ths^: of 'Pliny is tmer, Simple* 
diet is the best; heaping up of several meats is pernicious, and sauces worse; 
.many dishes bring many disease^** ’Avicen cries out, '^That nothing is 
worso than to feed on many dishes, or to protract the time of meats longer than 
' ordinary; from thence proceed our infirmities, and ’tis the fountain of all 
diseases^ which arise out of the repugnancy of gross humours.” Thence, saitli 
**Femeliu8, come crudities, wind, oppilations, cacochymia, plet^pra, cachexia, 
bradiopepsia, suhiice siwrtesy atgue intestata seaectusy sudden death, 

dec., and what not. 

As a lamp is choked with a multitude of oil, or nr little fire with overmuch 
wood quite extinguished, so is the natuml beat with immodemte eating, stran- 
gled in the body. Pernitioaa seniina eat abdomen insatxiraJbile: one saith, 
An insatiable paunch is a {Ibmicious sink, and tlic fountain of all diseases, both 
of.body and mind. *Mcrcurialis will have it a i)cculiar cause of this priva^ 
disease; Solendndcr, consil. 5. sect. 3, illustrates this of Mercurialls, wil!h an 
example of ono so melancholy, ah intempestivis commessafhn^us, unseasonable 
fcaHjidg. "‘Crato confirms as much, in that often cited Counsel, 21, lib. 2. 
putting supcyfliious eating for a main cause. Hut what need I seek farther 
for proofs? Hear ‘Hippocrates himself, Lib. 2, Apbor. 10, “ Imjniro bodies 
tbo mojp they are nourished, the more they arc hui*t, for the nouribhrnent is 
putrefied with vicious humours.” 

And yet for all this harm, which apparently follows surfeiting and drunken- 
ness see how wo luxuriate and mge in this kind ; read wli:it Johannes Stuckius 
hath written lately of this subject, in liis great volume Ue Antiquorum Convi- 
viis, and of our present age; Qnam cwnce, prodigious suppers, 

^Qui dum iuvitant ad canam ejjhrunt ad sejmlchrum, what Pages, E])iciuv> 
Apefios, Ileliogablcs, our times afford? I^icullus’ ghost walks still, and every 
man j[lcbirc3 to sup in Apollo; uEsops costly disli is ordinarily served up, 
^Magis illajuvant, qwB pluris emuntur, I'ho deari'st cates are best, and ’tis 
an ordii^p-iy thing to bestow twenty or thirty pound upon a dish, some thousand 
crowns upon a dinner; **Mully-Hamct.,kingof Fez and Morocco, spent tlirce 
l»ounda on the sauce of a capon: it is nothing iu our times, we scorn all that is 
cheap, “ AVc loathe thf very ** light (some of us, as Seneca notes) because it 
<'omos fiTc, and we are offended with the sun’s heat, and those cool blasts, 
because wc buy them not.” This air we breathe is so common, we care not 
for it; nothing pleaseth but what is dear. And if we be ’’witty in aii}’tbin'^ 
it is ad gulam: If we study at all, it is erudito luxu, to please the palate, and 
to satisfy tlio gut. “ A cook of old was a base knave (as 'Livy complains), 
but now a great man in request; cookery is become an art, a noble science; 
cooks are gentlemen:” Venter Deus: They wear “their brains in' their 
bellies, and^their guts in their heads,” as •Agrippa taxed some parasites of his 
time, rushing on their own destruction, as if a man should run upon the point 
of a sword, u^que dam rumpantur com^unt, “ They cat till they burst:” “All 
day, all night, let tlic physician say what he will, imminent danger, and feral 
diseases are now ready to seize \ipon them, that will eat till they vomit, Edurii 
fit vomant^ voinuiU ut edanty saith Seneca; wh^ch Dion relates of Yitelliu^ Eoh 


^Llb. 11. c. C2. ITomlnl dbiis ntniaabniu almplex, Rccrratlo clbornm ppstlfero, et condlmcnti pcmldosc, 
nmltoa inoi bos^innlta iercula fpriint. RSI. Dec. 2. c. Nilul dctcriiis qium si tempus Justo lunglus 

comedendo protralintur, ct vu^a clbornm genera conjungantur: indo morbnrum scaturlco, qtLO ex repng. 
nontla bumurum oritur. ^ Path. 1. 1. c. 14. * Juv. Sat. 6. * Nimln replutio clbornm faclt inclancho* 

llcnm. ^ Comestio superflna clbl, ct potAs qnantltas nimio. ‘ Impura coipora quanto mogls nutiid^ 

tanto maglB lasdto: putrcfacit enifn alimcntam vltlosua humor. Vid. Uoclcn. de portentoaU 

Puteanl Com. " Amb. lib. de Jeju. cap. 14. ** The^r who Invite ns to our bupper, only conduct us to our 
tomb." « Juvenal. ** The hlghost-priced dishes a'ffbrd the greatest gratiflcatlon.** p Gulccardln* 
nNa. quiest. 4 . ca. uU. fhstldlo est lumen gratulturo, dolot quod solo, quod splritum omere non posslmu^ 
qnod nle aSr non emptua ex faclll, &e. odoo nllill placet, nisi quod carum cst. ■‘Ingcnlosl aid Oulam. 
■Ollni vllo mancipliim, nunc in omnl oestiinatloiic, none are IiuIkm i c \ pta, dto. *£ph:. 2i. L T. quorum 
fax vantro ingcniuui, in patlnis, Jec. • lu luccni cmnat. boitorlus. 
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Vran^u dhorum nutririj^d^iceUu>a: His meat did pass through and away, or till 
they burst again. ^Strage animaTitium ventreni onerant^ and rake over all the 
world, as so many ‘slaves, belly-gods, and land-serpents, Et totua orbU verUri 
nimia angustuia, the whole world cannot satisfy their appetite. Sea, land, rivers,* 
lakes, <kc., may not give content to their raging guts.” To make up the mess, 
what immoderate drinking in every place! Eenem potum pota Iraliehat amia^ 
how they flock to the tavern : as if they were frugea conaumere iiati, bom to 
no other end' but to eat and drink, like Offellius Bibulus, that famous Homan 
parasite, Qui dum vixit^ aut bibit aut minxit; as so many casks to hohl wine, 
yea worse than a cask, that mars wine, and itself is not marred by it, yet these 
aro brave men, Silcniis Ebriua was no braver. Et qum facrunt viiiay aiorea 
aujit: *tis now the fashion of our times, an honour: Nanc verb res iata eo 
rediit (as Chrysost. senn. 30, in v. Ejdics. comments) Ut ejfeminake ridendtzqwi 
ignavioa hco haheatur^ nolle inebriati; ’tis now come to that pass that he i^ no 
genflemau, a very milk-sop, a clown of no bringing uj), that will not drink ; fit 
for no company ; he is your only gallant that plays it off finest, no disparage- 
ment now to stagger in the streets, reel, rave, <kc., but much to liis fafoe and 
renown ; as in like case Epidicus told Thesprio his fellow-servant in the “Poet. 
^dipolfacintbaimprobum^ one urged, tlie other i*o[)lied, At jam aUi fecere idem, 
erit illi ilia rea honori, *tia now no fault, there be so many bravo exam pics 
to bear one out; ’tis a credit to have a strong brain, and carry his liqiYor well ; 
the sole contention who can drink most, and fox his f«‘llow the soonest. ’Tis 
the aummum bonum of our tradesmen, their felicity, life, and soul, Tania duU 
cedine affectant, saitli Pliny, lib. 14. cap. 12. id mngna 2 ^cira non ediud viUe 
preamium iutclligaty their chief comfort, to be meiTy together in an alehouse 
or tavern, as our modern Muscovites do in their mede-inns, and Turks in their 
coffee-houses which. much resemble our taverns ; they will labour hard nil day, 
long to be drunk at night, and spend toiius atini laborea, as St. Ambrose adils, 
in a tippling feast; convert day into night, as Seneca taxes some in bis times, 
JPervertunt ojicia metis et lucis; when wc rise, they commonly go to bed, like 
our antqjodei^ 

• Xosqne ubi primu*. cqnH ortens afflat It nnhella^ 
nils sera rubent acceudit lamina vcsipur." 

So (lid Fetronius in Tacitus, Ilcliogabalus in Lampridius. 

■ ■ " * Nocte^ vlgllabat ad fpsam I - ** Ho drank the nl&:ht nvi'av 

^ Hanc, diem totum gtertebat - ■ ■ ■ - * | Till rising dawn, then giiorod out all the day.” 

SnymdiristheSybariteneversaw the sun rise or set so much as once in twenty 
years. Yerres, against whom Tully so much inveighs, in winter he never wa.'* 
extra tectum vix extra leciumy never almost out of bed, ^still wenching nnu 
drinking; so did bo spend bis time, and so do myriads in onr days. They 
have gymnasia bibonum, schools and rendezvous; these centaurs^ and lapithm 
toss pots and bowls as so many balls; invent new tricks, as sausages, anchovies, 
tobacco, caviare, pickled oysters, herrings fumadocs, ikc. : innumerublo salt 
meats to increase their appetite, and stutly bow to hurt themselves by taking 
antidotes "®to carry their drink the better^; '“and when nought else serves, 
they will go forth, or be conveyed out, to empty their gorge, that they may 
return to drink afresh.” They ihake laws, insanaa legeSy contra bibeudi faUacias, 
and *brag of it when they have done, crowning that man that is soonest gone, 

as their drunken predecessors have done, *quid ego video t , Fs. Cum 

coronSi Paeudohjm ebrium tuum And when they are dead, will have 

a can of wine with 'Maron’s old woman to be engraven on their tombs, bo 

^ Seneca. * Hancipia galfle, dapos non oapore aed sarapta aestlmaft tea. Seneca conSol. ad Hel vldlnm . 
f Savientla gnttnra latiaro non possuiit flavil et maria. iCneas Sylvius de miser, cnrlal. ■ Plautus. 

*llor. lib. 1. Sat. 8. ^ Dlel brevitas convlvils, noctis longitudo stupiis contorobatur. •Et quo plus 

caplant, irritamenta exeogltantur. * Fores portautur ut ad oonvlvium repurtentur, ropier! ut czli>uiriant, 
^ealiaurlrlutblbant. Ambros. •IngeutiaTUsaTelutadostentatloneia, dec. U^iautua. •sUb. 8. 
AnthoL e. 2». * 
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they triumph in villainy, and justify their wickedness; with Rabelais, that# 
French Lucian, drunkenness is better for the body than physic, because there 
'be more pld drunkards than old physicians. Msmy such frothy arguments 
ihey have, I* inviting and encouraging others to do as they do, and love them 
dearly for it (no glue like to that of good fellowship). ^ did Alcibiades in 
Greece;. Nero, Bonosiis, Heliogabalus in Home, or Alegabalus rather, as he 
was styled of old (as ‘ Ignatius proves out of some old coins). ISo do many 
great men still, as ^ llere.sbachiu3 observes. When a prince A'inks till hia 
eyes stare, like Bitias in the Poet, 

“ 0 lllo Implfrer bauit | “ a thirsty i»oal ; 

BpmnantQm vlnu patcrumj." | He took challenge anil einbraoed the howl : 

With plcaa.iro swill'd the grdd, nor ceased to drasr 

Till he the bottom of the briiiimer saw.'* 

and conics off clearly, sound trumpets, fife and drums, the sjiectators will 
applaud him, ‘Hhe bishop himself (if ho belie them not) with his chaijjaiilt 
will stand by and do as much,” 0 dignnm principe liausiumf ’twas*lone like a 
princet " Our Dutchmen invite all comers with a pail and a dish,” Vdut 
infahdihultt, integras ohhas exhanriunt, et hi jnonstrosis poculis, ipsi innnatrosi 
momtrosim epotauty "making barrels of their bellies.” IncredibUe dktu, as 
“ one of their own countrymen complains: ® Quantum Uquoris immodestissima 
gms cafiiaty drc. " How they love a man that will be drunk, crown him and 
lioiiour him for it,” hate him that will not pledge him, stab him, kill him; a 
most intolerable offence, and not to bo forgiven. " ^llc is a mortal enemy 
that will not drink with him,” as Munster relates of the Saxons. So iu Poland, 
ho is the best servitor, and the honcstest fellow, saith Alexander Gagiiinus, 

“ “that drinketh most healths to the honour of his master, he shall be rewarded 
as a good servant, and held the bravest fellow that carries his liquor best,” 
when a brewers horse will bear much morS than any sturdy drinker, yet for 
his ndblo exploits in this kind, he shall be accounted a most valiant man, for 
' Tam iut'^r epulas furtis vir esse potest ac du bello^ as much valour is to bo 
found iff feasting as in lighting, .and some of our city captains, and carpet 
knights will make this good, and prove it. Thus they many times wilfully 
pervert the good temperature of their bodies, stille their wits, strangle nature, 
and degenerate into beasts. 

Some again are iu the other extreme, and draw this mischief on their heads 
by too ceremonious and strict diet, being over-precise, cockney-like, and curious 
in their observation of meats, times, as that Mcdkina statica prescribes, just so 
many ounces at dinner, which Lessius enjoins, so much at supper, not a little 
more, nor a little less, of such meat, and at such hours, u diet-drink in the 
inoruing, cock-broth, China-broth, at dinner, plum-broth, a chicken, a rabbit, 
rib of a raefc of mutton, wing of a capon, the merry-thought of a hen, <tc. ; to 
sounder bodies this is too nice and most absurd. Others offend in over-much 
fasting: pining adiiys, saith • Guianerius, and waking aniglits, as many JMvioi-s 
and Turks in these our times do. " Anchorites, monks, and tlie rest of that 
superstitious rank (as the same Guianerius witnesseth, that he liatli ofteji seen 
to liave hai>peneil iu his time) through immoderate lasting, have been fre- 
quently mad.” Of such men belike llippocriftcs s])eak^ 1 Aphor. 5, wlioi. as 

^ Oratltm eonclllanf potmido. (Notts ad Cirsarcs k Lib. dc edneandis prtncipnm llberi#. 

* Virg. M. 1. • Idem strenut potatoiin | piscoid SacclUnus, cum In^cutctn putcraiii exhuuut pihicuiis. 

•• Boucmnsln Saxoiiia. Adco inuuodcrHtc et Imniodcbtc u i ipsis liil>iiur, ut in compotatiuiiilms buIs non 
cyathlB ■olain et caiitharls sat Infundui-e itosBlnt, sed linplctum luiili tralo appoiituit, ct ^catclla injcctft 
hortantur quemlibcC ad libitum potare. • Dictu incrediblle, quantum hidubco hquoria Immodcsta gens 

capiut, plus potaatem amlcitutimuii habent, et sertocoronaiii, InimiciNsimum c cuntru qui non vult, et ca^q 
ct fiistibua exptaut. i' Qui potare recusut, hoitU lu&betur, cl ca'fic iionnunquain res cxplatur. m Qut 

tncllua blblt pro salute domini, iiiclior habetur minister. ' Urxe. I'oetit apud Stobosum, ser. 18. ■ Qui 

do die jcjunaiit, ct iiocte vigilant, facile caduiit In xnclanchulliini; cc qui nuturas inoduin exccdunt, e/G. 
tract. IG. c. 2. Longa famis tolorantia, nt Us sa>pc acadit qui tanto cum fervoro Doo Mirvlre Gupiuntudr 
jejunlani, quod maniacl cBlciantur, ipso vldJ ax'pe. • 
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,he saith, ^ ^ They more offend in too sparing diet, and are worse damnified, 
than they that feed liberally, and are ready to surteit. 

SuBSEGT. III . — Custom of Lvet^ DeligJu, Appetite, Necessity^ how tlvey causa * 

or hinder. 

No rule is so general, which admits not some exception; to this, therefore, 
which hath been hithei'to said (for I shall otherwise put most men out of 
commons), anU those inconveniences which proceed from the substance of meats, 
an intemperate or unseasonable use of them, custom somewhat detracts and 
qualifies, according to that of Hippocrates 2, Aphorism. 50, " Such things as 
we have been long accustomed to, though they be evil in their owA nature 
yet they are less offensive.” Otherwise it might well be objected that it were 
a mere * tyranny to live after those strict rules o^^physic; for custom ^ doth 
alter nature itselt, and to such as are used to them it makes bad meats whole- 
sbme^ and unseasonable times to cause] no disorder. Cider* and perry are 
windy drinks, so are all fruits windy in themselves, cold most part, yet in 
some shires of ‘England, Normandy in France, Guipuscoa in Spain, ’ti» their 
common drink, and they are no whit offended with it. In Spain, Italy, ^nd 
Africa, they live most on roots, raw herbs, camels • milk, and it agrees well 
with them : which to a stranger will cause much giievance. In Wales, lacti- 
ciniis vescuntur, as Humphrey Llwyd confesseth, a Cambro-Briton hintsclf, in 
Ills elegant epistle to Abraham Ortelius, they live most on wliite meats : in 
Holland on fish, roots, ^butter; and so at this day in Greece, as * Bcllonius 
observes, they had much rather feed on fish than Hash. With us, Maxuna para 
victus in came consistit, we feed on flesh most part, saith ® Poly dor Virgil, as 
all noi*thern countries do j and it would bo very oftensive to us to live after their 
diet, or they to live after ours. We drink beer, they wine; they use oil, w« 
butter ; wo in the north arc ** great eaters; they most sparing in those hotter 
countries; and yet they and we following our own customs are well plehsed. 
An Ethiopian of old seeing an European cat bread, wondered, qnom'jdo ster- 
coribus vescentes viveninus, how 'wo could eat such kind of meats : so mucli 
differed his countiymon from ours in diet, that as mine fauthor infers, si quia 
iUorum victum apud nos mmvdari vellet; if any man ^ould so feed with us, it 
would be all one to nourish, as Cicuta, Aconitum, or Hellebore itself. At this 
day in China, the common people live in a manner altogether on roots and 
herbs, and to the wealthiest, horse, ass, mule, dogs, cat-flesh, is as delightsome 
as the rest, 80 ®Mat. Ricciusthe Jesuit relates, who lived many years araong^^t 
them. The Tartars eat raw meat, and most commonly ' horse-flesh, drink milk 
and blood, as the Nomades of old. Et lac concretnm cum sanguine potat equina. 
They scoff at our Europeans for eating bread, which they call tops of weeds, 
and horse meat, not fit for men ; and yet Scaliger accounts them ^ sound and 
witty nation, living a hundred yearn; even in the civilcst country of them 
they do thus, as Benedict tlie Jesuit observed in his travels, from the gi’cat 
Mogul’s Court by land to Pekin, which Riccius contends to be the same 
with Cambula in Cataia. In Scandia their ^ad is usually dried fish, and so 

likewise in the Shetland isles ; and their other ikre, as in Iceland, saith 

« 

t In tenul Tlctn esgrl dcllncimint, ex qno fltntmiijort afBcIanturdetrlmcnto, mi^orque (It error tcnul qiiam 
plenlore victu. " Qiue loiigo tempore consueto suut, etiamsi dotcrloni, minus In assuctls niulestaro solcnt. 

^ Qul medico vlvlt, mlsere vivit. r Consuetude altera natura. ■ llerclbrdNhlrc, CiloucostershLre, Worcester- 
Bhirc. • Loo Afcr. 1. 1. eolo cumeloriua lacte content!, nil pi'teterea deiiciarum umblunt. Vlundrl vinum 
butyro dilutum bibant (nuuaco roferens) 'ublquo butyrum inter omnia tureuia ct beliaria locum obtinet. 
Steph. prsfut. Herod. * Delectantur Ursecl piscibua maglsquam carnibus. • Ub. 1. hist. Aug. P. Joviua 
deurlpt. Britonom. They alt, eat and drink all day at dinner In Iceland, Muscovy, amL those northern 
paAi. j* SuldoB Tlct. Herod. nlbUo cum eo melius quam b1 quis Cicutom, Aconitum, • Expodit. in 
Slnas lib. 1. c. 3. hortensium herbarum et olerum, apud SIdob quam apud nos longe froquentlor ubub, com- 
plures quippo do vulffo rcperlas nulla alid re vel ienuitotis, vcl religionls causA voscentes. Equus/Mulns, 
Aiellus, &c. seqnd fere vesenntur oc pabula omnia, Mat. Uiccius, lib. 6. cap. 12. ^ Tartar! mulls, equls 

veaQtntur et cmdls conitbuB, et fhiges contomuuut, Ulc^utcii, hoc lumontorum pabulum et bouiii non 
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*Dit1imarua Bleskenins, butter, cbeese, and fish ; tbcir drink water, their « 
lodging on the ground. In America in many places their bread is root^ their 
meat palmitos, pinas, potatoes, dso,, and such fruits. There be of them too that 
. 'familiarly drink * salt sea-water all their lives, eat t raw meat, grass, and that 
with, delight. With some, fish, serpents, spiders ; and in divers places they 
^ eat man’s flesh, raw and roasted, even the Emperor ' Montezuma himselfi In 
some coasts, again, ‘‘one tree yields them cocoa-nuts, meat and drink, fire, 
fuel, apparel ; with his leaves, oil, vinegar, cover for houses, <ka, ted yet these 
men going naked, feeding coarse, live commonly a hundred years, are seldom 
<u' never sick ; all which diet our physicians forbid. In Westphalia they 
feed most part on fat meats and wourts, knuckle deep, and call it ^cerebrum 
loms : in the low countries with roots, in Italy frogs and snails are used. The 
Turks, saith Busbequius, delight most in fried meats. In Muscovy, garlic 
niul onions are ordinary meat and sauce, which would be pernicious to such as 
arc unaccustomed to them, delightsome to others ; and all is ^ because they 
have been brought up unto it. Husbandmen, and such as labour,* can eat iat 
bacon^ salt gross meat, hard cheese, &c. (0 dura messorum ilia), coarse 
brcaifl at all times, go to bed and labour upon a full stomach, which to some 
idle persons would be present death, and is against the rules of physic, so that 
custom is all in all. Our travellers find this by common experience when they 
come iif tar countries, and use tiieir diet, they are suddenly ofiended," as our 
Hollanders and Englishmen when they touch upon the coasts of Africa, those 
Indian capes and islands, are commonly molested with calentures, fluxes, and 
nuich distempered by reason of their fVuits. ^Peregrhia, etd siLavia, eciUnl 
vescenlihus pevturbationGS imignes adferre, stiunge meats, though pleasant, 
c.iuse notable alterations and distempers. On the other side, use or custom 
mitigates or makes all good again. Mithridates by often use, which Pliny 
w (juders at, was able to drink poison ; and^ maid, us Curtius records, sent to 
Alexfmder from K. Porus, was brought up with poison from her infancy. Tho 
I'urks, saith Bellonius, lib. 3, c. 15, eat opium familiarly, a drachm at once, 
which ♦e dare not take in grains. ^ Garcius ab Horto writes of one whom 
lie saw at Goa in the East Indies, that took ten drachms of opium in three 
days ; and yet consiiUo hauebatur, sjiake understandingly, so mudi can custom 
do. Theophrastus spe&s of aslicpherd that could cat hellebore in substance. 
And therefore Cardan concludes out of Galen, Cmimetudinem utcunque feren^ 
dam, nisi ra&m malam. Custom is howsoever to be kept, except it be ex- 
tremely bad : he adviseth all men to keep their old customs,* and that by tho 
authority of * Hippocrates himself, Dandam ediquid tempori, oitati, regioni, 
consueludini, and therefore to ' continue as they began, be it diet, bath, exer- 
cise, or whatsoever else. 

Another exception is delight, or appetite, to such and such meats ; though 
they be hatd of digestion, melancholy ; yet as Fuchsius excepts cap. G. lib. 2. 
liislitut. sect. 2. ‘**The stomach doth really digest, and willingly entertain 
such meats we love most, and arc pleasing to abhors on the other side such 
asi WQ distaste.” Which Hippocrates confirms, Aphorism. 2, 38. Some can- 
not endure cheese out of a seciA antipathy, or to see a roasted duck, which 
pothers is a 'delightsome meat. • 

The last exception is necessity, poverty, want, Lunger, which drives men 
• 

f UlRndloB fioscrlptione. yletiu ronim biityro, lacte, easeo eonslKtlt; ptsrcs loco piinls habent, potoa, aontt 
ant serum, Ac vlvunt sine medlcina multi oU annos 290. * Lact. Occident. Ind. dcsciipt. lib. 11. cap. 10. 

jVquam marinam blbere, sued absque noaO. t Pavlos S. voyage. ^ Patagones. * Benzo et 

.Fur . Curtoslas Irb. novus orbls iflscrip. a Llnscoften, e. 06. palmac Instar totius orbis arborlbua luego 

procstantlor. iLlps. eplst. ^ Tonerls assuesccre inultum. ■Ropeutinsmutatloncsnoxom parltmt. 
liippocrat. Aphorism. 21. Epist. 6. sect. 3. •liruerlnus, lib. 1* cup. 23. p Slinpl. med. a. A. 1. 1. 

« lieumlOB, 1. 8. 0 . 19. prax. med. • Aphorism. 17. • In dublls coaauetudlnem sequatur adoleacens, et 

iiireptto perseveret. ■ Qnl cum volnpfeute assnmnntur clbl, vcnirlculus avidlus complectltnr, expaditliisoiia 
cunuuqult, et quo) dlspllcent avcvsatur. « Nothing against a goud stomach, as the saying Js. , 
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finany times to do that which otherwise they are loth, cannot endure, and 
thankfully to accept of it : ao beverage iu ships, and in sieges of great cities^ 
to feed on dog^ cats, rats, and men themselves. Three outlaws in ® Hector 
Boethius, being driven to their shifts, did eat raw flesh, and flesh of such fowl * 
as they could catch, in one of the Hebrides for some few montha These 
things do mitigate or disannul that which hath been said of melancholy 
meats, and make it more tolerable ; but to such as are wealthy, live plcnteously, 
at ease, raay^ake their choice, and refmin if they will, these viands are to 
be forborne, if they be inclined to, or suspect melancholy, as they tender tlieir 
healths : Otherwise if th^y be intemperate, or disordered iu their diet, at their 
peril be it. Qid mmiet amat, Ave eL cave. • 

He who advises Is yonr frlrnd, 
farewell and to your health attend. 

t 

Subsect. IV. — R^iniion and Evacuation a cause, and how, 

* Op retention and evacuation, there be divers kinds, which *are either con- 
comitant, assisting, or sole causes many times of melancholy. * Galon ro- 
duceth defect and abundance to this licad ; others that is separaCod, or 

remains," i 

Costiveness^ In the first rank of these, I may well reckon up costivcncss, 
and keeping in of our ordinary excrements, which as it often causeth other 
diseases, so this of melancholy in particular. “Celsus, lib. 1. cap. 3?' saitli, 
“It produceth inflammation of the head, dulncss, cloudiness, headache, 
Prosper Calenus, liJb. de atrd bile, will have it distemper not the organ only, 
“•but the mind itself by troubling of it:** and sometimes it is a sole cause 
of madness, as you may read in the lirst book of ‘*Skenkins*s Medicinal Obser- 
vations. A young merchant going to Nordeling fair in Germany, for ten days^ 
space never went to stool ; at his re, turn he was 'grievously melancholy, think- 
ing that he was robbed, and would not be persuaded but that all his money 
was# gone j his friends thought he had some philtrum given him, but Ciiclius, 
a physician, being sent for, found his ^costiveness alone to be the causi?, juid 
thereupon gave him a clyster, by which he was speedily recovered. Triiicavel- 
lius, consult. 35 lib. 1. saith as much of a melaiicholy lawyer, to whom lie 
administered physic, and Rodcricus a Fonseca, cocsult. 85. tom. 2.* of a 
patient of his, that for eight days was bound, and therefore melancholy 
affected. Other retentions and evacuations thore ave, not simply necessary, 
but at some tim^s; as Fornelius accounts them. Path. lib. 1. cap. 15. as 
suppression of haemoiThoids, or monthly issues in women, bleeding at nose, 
immoderate or no use at all of Venus : or any other ordinary issues. 

•Detention of haemorrhoids, or monthly issues, Villaiiovanus Breviar. lib. 1. 
cap. IS. Arculanus, cap. 16. in 9. Rhasis, Vittorius Faventinus, jiract. ning. 
Tract. 2. cap. 15. Bruel, <kc. jait for ordinary causes. Fuchsius, 1. sect. 5. c, 
30. goes farther, and .saith, “'That many men unseasonably cured of the 
ha 3 morrhoids have been corrupted with melancholy, seeking to avoid Scylla, 
they fall into Charybdis. Galen, 1. dehum. commen. 3. ad texVlQ. illustrates this 
by an example of Lucius Martins, whom he cne’ed of madness, contracted by tbia 
means : And *Skeiikiusliath two other instances of two melancholy and mad 
women, so caused from the suppression of their months. The .same may be 
said of bleeding at the nose, if it be suddenly stopped, and have been ionricrly 
used, as ** Vilknovanus urgeth : And *Fuchsius, lib. 2. sect. 5t caj). 33. 

•Lib, 7. Illst. Scot. ■ 30. artls. » Qa ? cxccnuintiir nut Bubslstunt. ■ Ex ventro suppre^Mu 

infUmmaUones, cupitls dolorcn, culiglnes ctck( uut. • Lxcreinbuta riirenta mentU a f;^.itiuncui parur« 
aolcnt. k Cap. de Mel. • Tam dellnis, iit vix se lioiiilucin af^'.osccret. < AIvub astrictu.s causa. 

Per octo dies alvum siccam habet, et nihil reilUit. • SI vc per iiarcs, sivo hfcinorrholdcs. ^ Multi 
Intempestivb ab bumun-huidibus curati, melancholia comiptl sunt. Incidlt In Scyllam, dec. f Lib. 1. 
do Mania. b Breviar. 1 7. c. IS. * Xou &liic mngno inconiniodo cjus. cui aaniruis a naribus Droinanat. 
nosil sanffolnla vocuatio impcdirl potest. * 
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stiffly maintains, ** That without great danger, such an issue may not bq 
stayed.” • 

Vinery omitted produceth like effects. Mathiolus, epist. 5. 1. penult, 
^^avoucheth of his knowledge, that some through hashfulness abstained from 
venery, and thereupon became very heavy and dull; and some others that 
■were Very timorous, melancholy, and beyond all measure sad.” Oribasiua, med. 
tollect, i. G. c. 37. speaks of some, * Tliat if they do not use carnal copula- 
tion, are continually troubled with heaviness and headache; and some* in the 
same case by intermission of it.” Not use of it hurts many, Arculanus, c. C. 
in 9, Rhasis, et Magninus, pai'U 3. cajx 5. thiiiky because it ‘‘“sends up 
poisonous Vapours to the brain and heart. And so doth Galen himself ])ol(b 
’ “ That if this natural seed be over-long kept (in some parties) it turns to 
poison.” Hieronymus Mgrcurialis, in his chapter of Melancholy, cites it for 
an especial cause of this malady, “ Priapismus, Satyriasis, <kc., Haliabbas, 5. 
T1ieok\ 6*. 30.'riickons up this anil many other diseases. Villauovarius Brevii 4 r. 

1. c. J8. sailli, “lie knew "many monks tuid widows grievoflsly troubled 
with«melaueholy, and that for this sole cause.” **Lodoviciis Mercatus, I, 2. cfo 
midierum affect, cap. 4. and Ilodericus ii Castro, de morbis mulier. 1. 2. c. 2. 
treat largely of this subject, and will have it produce a peculiar kind of melan- 
choly in stale maids, nuns, and widows, Ob supprc^&iomm Qnensiuni et venerem 
oniis3(9iii, auxue, verecurulcc^ st/piciosce, langueiiteSf comilll in- 

opes, cam surnmavitoi et remm nieliorumdcspcnLtume, <Lx., they are melancholy 
in the highest degree, and all fur want of husbands. JElianus Muntaltus, cap. 
37. de mdanchol. coniirms as much out of Galen; so doth Wierus, Christojerus 
a Vega de art. med. lib. 3. c. 14, ndates many suih examples of n^en and 
women, that he had seen so melancholy. Ptelix Plater in the first book of his 
jObservations, “ tells a story of nn ancient gentleman in Alsatia, that inar- 
ried a young wife, and was not able to pjfy his debts in that kind for a long 
time together, by reason of hi.s several infirmities: but .she, because of this 
inhibition of Venus, fell into a horrible fury, and desired everyone that eanio 
to see ^ler, by words, looks, and gestures, to have to do with her,” &c. ^ Per- 
iiardus Pateriius, a physician, s;iith, “ lie knew a gootl honest godly jn-Iest, 
that because he would neitlier willingly iiiariy, nor make use of the stews, 
fell into grievous melaScholy fits.” Hildesheim, spied. 2. hath such another 
exaini)re of an Italian melancholy priest, in a consultation had Anno 1580. 
Jason Pratensis gives instance in a married man, tliat from his wife’s death 
abstaining, ‘‘•after marriage, became exceedingly nielanclMy,” Ilodericus a 
Fonseca* ill a young man so misaffected, Tom. 2. consult. So. To these you 
may add, if you please, that conceited tale of a Jew, so visited in like sort, 
and so cured, out of Poggius Flureiitinus. 

Intcmjjprato Venus is all but as bad in the other extreme. Galen. 1. G. de 
morbis popular, sect. 5. text. 26, reckons up melancholy amongst those discas-. s 
which are “‘exasperated by \ciiery:” so doth Avicenna, 2, 3. c. 11. Orl bi- 
si ns, loc, citat. Ficinus, lib. 2. de sanitate tuendd. Mai-silius Cognatus, Men- 
tal tus, cap. 27. Guiaiierius, Tract. 3. cap. 2. Magninus, cap. 5, part. 3. 
* gives the reason, because “ * if infrigidates and dries up the body, consumes 

^ Xovl qnosdam prro pudore coltu ab^tlnentrs, torpidos, plprosque fartos; nonnnllos efiam melan. 
cliolloos, prsf ter inoUuin maistoif, tiinldosque. ‘Nonnulli nisi eocant,assiUuecai)iiiii;ui\jtatf irfestaiitur, 

Uicit se no\ Isse quosdaiii tristes et Ita factos ex lute *Tni8slone Veneris. V apui es venenatos luictlt 

spuniia ad car et cerebrum. Spurina plus dlu retcatum, transit in venenum. " Craves producit 

corporis ct aiiimi u'gntiulines. • Ex spennate supra luodum rctuntu nionaclios ct viduas inclaiichoilcos 
aiepu ileri vldi. i> Melancholia orta a vasls seminariis in utero. *> Nobilis soncx Alsutus juvenem 

uxorcin fluxlC, at lllo cuVico dolore, etinultis murbia correptn.'.. non pntnlt pra stare otUcium inariii, vixinitu 
inatrimoulu an^rutus. Ilia in liprrcnduin furorein inddit, ob \ uiii*r<.ni coblbitam, ut omnium earn inUsun- 
tium conp'cssum, voco, vultu, gestu expeterrt. ot qiiuiii mm i-imsenuruut, mulussos AiiKllcanus maf^no 
expetiit duinorc. ' Vidl sacerdotuin optimum ot pium, qui <iviod noUet uii Venere, in mclancholica 

qniiptomata incidit. 'Ob abstincntlani h concubitu ineidlt in inclaiicholium. « Quie h coitu exacer- 
bantur. " Supei thium coltum causain ponunt. ' Exs-ccat corpus, spiritua coDAamit, &c., carcaut ab 

hoc %icci, YOlut luiiulco moitali. 
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the spirits, and would tlierefoi*e have all such as are cold and dry to take hoed 
of and to avoid it as a mortal enemy.” Jacchinus in 9. Hharii, cap. 15, 
ascribes the same cause, and instanceth in a patient of hii^ that married a 
young wife in a hot summer, “^and so dried himself with chamber-work, that 
he became in short space from melancholy, mad:” he cured him by moisten- 
ing remedies. The like example I find in Laelius a Fonte Eugubinus, conafuU. 
12k of a gentleman of Venice, that upon the same occasion was first melan- 
choly, afterwards mad. Bead in him the story at large. 

Any other evacuation stopped will cause it, as well as these above named, 
bo it bile, * ulcer, issue, Hercules do Saxonid^ lib. 1. c. 16. and Gor- 
donius, verify this out of their experienca They saw one wounded in the 
head, who as long as the sore was open, Lucida haJbuit mentis intervaUa^ was 
well; but when it was stop]^)ed, Bediit melancholia^ his melancholy fit seized 
on him again. 

Ar^ficial evacuations are much like in effect, as hot houses,* batha blood- 
letting, purgiSig, unseasonably and immoderately used. • Baths dry too much, 
if used in excess, be they natural or artificial, and offend extreme hot or cold; 

** one dries, the other refrigerates over much. Montanus, consil. 137, sailh, 
they over-heat the liver. Joh. Struthius, Stijmat. artis. 1. 4. c. k contends, 

“ ^ that if one stays longer than ordinary at tho bath, go in too oft, or at 
unseasonable times, he putrefies the humoura in his body.” To this purpose 
writes Magninus, 1. 3.c. 5. Guiauerius, Tract. 15. c. 21, utterly disallows all 
hot baths in melancholy adust. ^ I saw (saith ho) a man that laboured of 
the gout, who to be freed of his malady came to the bath, and was instantly 
cured of his disease, but got another worse, and that was madness.” But this 
judgment varies as tho humour doth, in hot or cold : baths may be good for 
one melancholy man, ^d for another; that which will cure it in this party, » 
may cause it in a second. * 

Fhlebot07n^.] Phlebotomy, many times neglected, may do much harm to 
the body, when there is a manifest ^redundance of bad humours, and melan- 
choly blood ; and when these humours heat and boil, if this bo not used iif time, 
the parties affected, so inflamed, are in great danger to be mad; but if it be 
unadvisedly, importunely, immoderately used, it doth as much harm by refri- 
gerating the body, dulling the spirits, and consuming tuem : as Joh. 'Curio in 
his 10th Chapter well reprehends, such kind of letting blood doth more hurt 
thjin good: “'The humours rage much more than they did before, and is so 
far from avoiding fhelancholy, that it increaseth it, and wcakeneth tho sight.” 
Prosper Calenus observes as much of all phlebotomy, except they keep a very 
good diet after it; yea, and as ** Leonartus Jacchinus speaks out of his own 
experience, ‘^‘The blood is much blacker to many men after their letting of 
blood than it was at first.” For this cause belike Salust. Salvinifniis, L 2. 
c. 1. will admit or hear of no blood-letting at all in this disease, except it bo 
manifest it proceed from blood : he was (it appears) by his own words in that 
placa master of an hospital of mad men, “ ^ and found by long experience, 
that this kind of evacuation, either in head, am, or any other part, did more 

harm than good.” To this opinion of hi^ ^ Felix Plater is quite opposite^ 

• 

y Ita exsieeatus ut % molaneholloo statlm fuerlt inaanua, ab humectantibus enratus. ■ Ex eanterlo at 
ulcere exaiccato. * Cord. c. 10. Ub. 1. Dlacommenda cold batlia as noxious. ^ Siccum reddunt 

corpus. eSl quia longlut moretnr in ils, aut nlmla ft'equcnter, aut Importnnb utatur, humoroa 

putrefadt. * Efto anno anperlore, quendam guttoaum vldl aduatum, qui ut llboraretur de gutta, 

ttd balnea aceeaalt, at de gutta liboratua, maniacna factua oat. • On Schola Salernitana. ^ Calefoctlo et 
ebullitio per venae Incidonem, magla aaepe Incltatnr et angetur, mojoro impetu humorea per oorpua dlacur- 
runt. a Lib. do llatulenta Mdancholia. Frequena aanguinla miaaio corpua extciiuat. In 9 Rhaala. atram 
bUenoparlt, ct vianm debUitat. *31^to nigrior apectatnr aangula pest dies qnoadami quhm flilt ab 

initio. k Kon laudo eoa qnl in dcsipientia docent aecandam esse venam Arontbs, quia aplritus debUitatur 
In^ et ego longa experlentift observavi in proprio Xenodochlo, qubd deslpicutea ex phlebotomy magla 
wunt^, et magis deaipiunt^ ct meloneholicl sspe fiunt inde pejorcs. * De mentis allenat. cap. 8. etsl 

nmltos hoc improbrisse adam, Inniuneroa Me ratione eanatos longd obaorvationo cognovl, qul videe, an* 
ogiee venoa tundendo^ &e. * 
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though some wink at, disallow and quite contradict all phlebotomy in melan- 
choly, yet by long experience I have found innumerable so saved, aftertheyhacf 
been . twenty, nay, sixty times let blood, and to live happily after it. It waa 

* an ordiuaxy thing of old, in Galen’s time, to take at once from such men six 
pounds of blood, which now we dare scarce take in ounces : sed vklerint 
meflici/* great books are written of this subject. 

Fui'ging upward and downward, in abimdanco of bad humours omitted, may 
be for the worst; so likewise as in the precedent, if overmuch^ too frequent 
or violent, it ' weakeneth their strength, saith Euchsius, 1. 2. sect. 2. c. 17. or 
if they be strong or able to endure physic, yet it brings them. to an ill habit, 
they mdke their bodies no bettor than apothecaries’ shops, this and such like 
infirmities must needs follow. 

o 

, Subsect. V . — Bad Air, a Cause of Melancholy. 

* ^ ^ » 

Air Is a cause of great moment, in producing tlii», or any efther dSease, 

being that it is still taken into our bodies by respiration, and our more inuer 
paAs. “ "* If it be impure and foggy, it dejects the spirits, and causeth dis- 
eases by infection of the heart,” as Paulus hath it, lib. 1. c. 49. Avicenna 
lib. 1. Gal. de. san. tuendd. Mercurialis, Montaltus, &c.. "Fernelius saith, A 
thick Sir thickeneth tho blood and humours.” ^Lemnios reckons up two main 
things moist profitable, and most pernicious to our bodies; air and diet: and 
this peculiar disease, nothing sooner causeth (** Jobertus holds) “than the air 
wherein wo breathe and live.” * Such as is the air, such be our spirits ; and 
as our spirits, such are our humours. It offends commonly if it be too '• hot and 
dry, thick, fuliginous, cloudy, blustering, or a tempestuous air. Bodineinhis 
4ifth Book, Be repub. cap. 1, 5. of his Method of History, proves that hot 
countries are most troubled with molancllbly, and that there are therefore in 
Spafh, Africa, and Asia Minor, great numbers of mad men, insomuch that they 
ai'e compelled in all cities of note, to buil^l peculiar hospitals for them. Leo 
^Ai<sr,Vib. 3. de Fessaurbe, Ortclius and Zuiuger, confirm as much: they are 
ordinarily so choleric in their speeches, that scarce two w'ords pass without 
railing or chiding in ^common talk, and often quarrelling in the strccta 

* Gordouius will have every man take notice of it: “Note this (saith he) that 
in hot countries it is far more familiar than in cold.” Although this we have 
now said be not continually so, for as ^ Acosta truly saith, under the Equator 
itself, is a most temperate habitation, wholesome air, a paradise of pleasure : 
the loaves ever green, cooling showers. But it holds in such as are intem- 
peratcly hot, as “ Johannes a Meggcn found in Cyprus others in Malta, 
Apulia, and the tHoly Land, where at some seasons of the year is nothing 
but dust, J;heir rivers dried up, the air scorching hot, and earth inflamed; 
insomuch that many pilgrims going barefoot for devotion sake, from Joppa to 
Jerusalem upon the hot sands, often run mad, or else quite overwhelmed with 
eand, projundis arenis, as in many pai’ts of Africa, Arabia Deserta, Bactriana» 
now Charossaii, when the west wind blows J Involuti arenis transeunies necan^ 
tur. * Hercules do Saxonio, a*professor in Venice, gives this cause why so 
many Venetian women are melancholy, Qvbddiu sub sole deganJt, they tany too 
long in the sum Montanus, consil. 21. amongst other causes assigns this; 
Why that his patient was mad, QuJbd tarn Qmdttnn exposuit se calori et 

1 vires dcMlitat.- ■> Tinpurus aUr spiiitas dcjictt, iufccto cordo niorbos. b Sangulneia 
densat, et liiimorcs, F. 1. o. 13. • Lib. 3. cap. 3. p Lib. de quartaiia. Ex atire ambiento 

Gontraliitiir liiimor mclauclioUcur.- « Qualls al’r, tails spiritus : et ciijusmodl splrltua, hiunorea. 

<1 iEllaniis .Muiitultua, cap. 11. oalldns et siccus, frlgldus ot sirens, paludinosus, crussus. ' Malta Ue In 

Xcnodoclilis fuuaticorum inlllla qua) strlcttsslmd catenata servantur. • Lib. mcd. part. 2. cap. 19. lut^igi^ 
quod In calldis rej^ionibus, flrequentor accidit mania, in nntcni tarde. * Lib. 2. ^ Hodop^lcon, 

ciip. 7. t Apulia xstlvo calore maxima fervot, Ita ut unto thicm Alaii pene c.xusta sit. % ** Thegr 

porlsh in clouds of sand.” Mugiiiiu Pern. « Pantiif o scu Tract, racd. 1. 1. cap. 13. Venota muliera^ 

qjm oitt aub sole vivon^ aliquando melan<diollciB ovadunt. 
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fn^ori: he expof^ed himself so much to heat and cold, and for that reason in 
Venice, there is little stirring* in those brick paved streets in summer about 
noon, they are most part then asleep: as they are likewise in the great Mogol’s 
countries, and all over the East Indies. At Aden in Arabia, as ^ Lodovicus 
Vertomannus relates in his travels, they keep their markets in the night, to 
avoid extremity of heat ; and in Ormus, hke cattle in a pasture, peo])le of all 
sorts lie up to the chin in water all day long. At Braga in Portugal; Burgos 
in Castile; Mlfssiua in Sicily, all over Spain and Italy, their streets arc must 
part narrow, to avoid the sunbeams. The Turks wear great turbans ad fagaii^ 
doa aolia radioa^to refiract'the sunbeams; and much inconvenience that hot 
air of Bantam in Java yields to our men, that sojourn therefor traffic; where 
it is so hot, ** ” that they that are sick of the pox, lie commonly bleaching in 
the sun to dry up their sores." Such a complaint I read of those ialc.s of Capo 
Verde, fourteen degrees from the Equator, they doWli avdire: ** One c ills 
them the unhealtliiest clime of the world, for duxes, fevers, frenzies, calentures, 
which comm6nly seize on seafaring men that touch at them, and all by reason 
of a hot distemperature of the air. The hardiest men are odended with«this 
heat, and stiffest clowns cannot resist it, as Constantine affirms, Agrindt. 

1. 2. c. 45. They that are naturally bom in such air, may not “ebdure it, as 
Niger records of some part of Mcso|3otamia,now called Diarbecha : Qidbusdam 
in locis scevienti CBstui adeo aubjecta est, ut pleraque animalia fervore adis et 
cedi extlngiLantur^ *tis so hot therein some places, tliat men of the country and 
cattle arc killed with it; and t Adricomius of Arabia Felix, by reason of 
myrrh, frankincense, and hot spices there growing, the air is bo obnoxious to 
their brains, that the very inhabitants at .some times cannot avoiil it, much 
less weaklings and strangers, jf. Aniatus JAisitanus, cent, 1. curat. 45, reports 
of a young maid, that was one Vincent a currier’s daughter, some thivteou 
years of ago, that would wash her If.dr in the heat of the day (in July) and 
so let it dry in the sun, to make it yellow, but by that meens tarry ing too 
long ill tho heat, she indamed her hpad, and made herself mad." 

Cold air in the other extreme Ls almost as bad as hot, and so doth Moniultus 
esteem of it, c, 1 1. if it be dry withal In those northern countries, the ])eo[)l (3 
arc therefoi’e generally dull, heavy, and many witches, which (as 1 have beloi'o 
quoted) Saxo Grammaticus, Olaus, Baptista Porta ascribe to melancholy. But 
theso cold climes are more subject to natural melancholy (not this artificial) 
wlpch is cold and dry: for which cause ^’Mcrcurius Britaunicus belike puts 
mclaijcholy men to inhabit just under the Pole. The worst of the threo is a 
^ thick, cloudy, misty, foggy air, or such as come from fens, moorish grounds, 
lakes, muckhills, draughts, sinks, where any carcasses or carrion lies, or iroia 
whence any stinking fulsome smell comes; Galon, Avicenna, Mercurialis, new 
and old physicians, hold that such air is unwholesome^ and engenders in(dan* 
choly, plagues, and whatnot? • Alexandretta an haven-town in theJMcditcr- 
raiiean Sea, Saint John de TJlloa, on haven in Nova-Hispania, are much con- 
demned for a bad air, so arc Durazzo in Albania, Lithuania, Ditmorsh, Pomp- 
tinsB Paludes in Italy, the territories about Pisa, Ferrara, ike., Bomney Mar^h 
with us; the Hundreds in Essex, the fens in Ijincolnshira Cardan, de renvm 
varietatej 1. 17. e, 9G. finds fault Avith tho sight of those rich, and mo.st 
populous cities in the Low Countries, as Bruges, Ghent, Amsterdam, Leyden. 
Utrecht, <bc., the air is bad; and so at Stuckliolin in Sweden; Beg him in 
Italy, Salisbury with us, Hull and Lynn : they may be commodious for uavlga- 

9 NavI^. lib. 2. cap. i. commercla nocte hort sccandd, ob nlmlos qul ssflant Intcrdlu o^eroent. 

■ Morbo uallico laboranteH, cxponiiut Ad solera ut morbos cxHicceiit •• Sir Richard ITaw kliiv lii hlH 

Observations, sect. Id. ■ iilppocratcs, 3. Apborismoram idem alt. f Idem MaRlmia in rcrsla. 

$ Desciipt. Ter. sanct^e. Quum od soils radios la leone lungam moram traheret, ut caplllos lUvo'* 

redderet in mamam incldit. « llundus alter et idem, sou Terra Australis Incognita. Crussus et 

turbidus aUr, ti utexu elUcit anlmam. * Cummool^ culled bcundaroon in Asia Minor. 
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tion, this new kind of fortification, and many other good necessary uses; but 
are they so wholesome t Old Home hath descended from the lulls to the 
valley, ’tis.tho site of most of our new cities, and held best to build in plains, 
to taiko the ojiport unity of rivers. Lcandtir Albertus pleads hard for the air 
and site of Yoiiice, though the black Moorish lands appear at every low 
water:- the sea, lire, and smoke (as he thinks) qualify the air; and ‘some 
suppose, that a thick foggy air helps the memory, as in them of Pisa in Italy; 
and our Cainbden, out of Plato, coiniueuds the site of CambrMge, because ii 
is so near the fens. But lot the site of such jdaccs be as it may, how can they 
bo excused that have a delicious scat, a pleasant air, and all that nature can 
airord, 1 iud yet through their own nastiness, and sluttishness, immund and 
sordid manner of life, suiler their air to putrefy, aud tliemselves to be 
choked u]>? hlany cities^n Turkey do laalc audbe in this kind: Coiistauti- 
ip)ple itself, where commonly carrion lies in the strcjt Some find the same 
f iiilt in Spaiii; oven in Madrid, the king s scat, a most cxceihuit air, a plijasmit 
site; but the inhabitants are slovens, ami tiie streets uncleanly 1 c 'pt. 

-Aftrouble-50ine tein])L*.stuous air is as bad as impure^ rough and foul wea- 
ther, iinpe^fious winds, cloudy dark days, as it is commonly wiili us, Cadum 
visa feedutn^ 'Polydoro calls it a filthy sky, et ith quj facile fjcncruutur nubes; 
as Tully s brother Quintus \vroto to him in Runic, being then Quaistor in 
BritaTo. a tliick and cloudy air (saith Lemnius) men ai*o tetric, sad, 

and peevirth: And if the wcoterii winds blow, and that there be a calm, or a 
fair sunshine day, tlicre is a kind of alacrity in nicifs minds; it cheers up 
moil aud beasts: but if it be a turbulent, rough, cloudy, stormy weather, men 
are sad, lumpisli, aud much dejected, angry, waspLh, dull, aud melancholy.” 
This W.V3 ^ V irgils experiment of old, 

® VeTum ubi terapestM, ct call mobllis Iwiinor ^ Cnt when the face of heaven chamred Is 

.MutaNcru \icu's ct Jupticr Uuiiitilui Aumiu, lo teiiipc»tH, rain, trom season tair: 

Liiuiitur siHMc’i ii.iunoiuiu, cl putCuic uiutiis Oui iiiiatU aie ulieuti, und in our breasts 
Cuiiuiinuiit alius"-— ruitliHitu souo uevir cuuccits appear." 

• 

And firho is not weather-wise against such and such conjunctions of planets, 
moved in foul wuither, dull and heavy iu such tempestuous seasons? ^UdUlaiu 
coiitristat Aqvutriue ai^ium : the time requires, aud the autumn breeds it ; 
winter is like* unto it, ugly, foul, squalid, the air works ou all men, more or 
less, but especially on such us are melancholy, or inclined to it, as Ijeiuiiius 
liolds, ^ ** They are most moved with it, and those which are already mad, raji’e 
downright, either iu, or against a tempest. Be:»i(lcs, th# devil many times 
takes his ujijicrtuuity of such storms, aud when the humoura by the air be 
stirred, he goes iu with them, exagitates our spirits, and vexeth our souls; 
the sea waves, so aro the s]di'its aud humours in our bodies tossed with tem- 
pestuouQ^wiiids aud storms.” To such as are melancholy therefore, Montamis, 
cousU, 24, Will have tempestuous aud rough air to be avoided, and co}isil. 27, 
all night air, and would uut have them to walk abroad, but in a ])le 2 isaut day. 
Leinuius, 1. 3. c, 3. discommends the south and liastera winds, commends the 
north. Moutanus, cumil. 31. “‘wills not any windows to bo opened in the 
flight.” CoHsU. 229. et conelL 230, he discommends especially the south wind, 
and nocturnal air: So doth PlutaruL Ttie night and darkness makes men 
sad, the like do all subtiTraneou vaults, dark houses in caves and rocks, de- 
sert plaQ 0 B causo melancholy in an instant, csjiocially such os have not been 

f AtTas fieographleoa. Memorla valent Pisaiil, quod crasslore fruantur aUre. > IJb. 1. lilst. lib 3. cap. 
41. Aura deiuA ao caligluoai tetrlcl homines exUtunt, et subti istea, et cap. S. stante subsolano «t Zaphyru, 
maxima in piontibua hominAm alacrltaa exlatlc, meutUque erucilo ubi tclum aolis splendore ^^it. 
Maxima dc|}ectlo moBTorque aiquaado aura eallgmoM est. ^Oeor. *lior. ^ Mens qulboa wiUac 
ab adre clto offenduntor, et multi Inaani apud Seigaa ante tempestatei soeviant, aliter quieti. Spiritu^ 
<iuuqa6 al^is et mall genii aliquando le tompestatiboa ingerunt» et mentt bumann n latenter Insinuant, 
eamqne vexant, exagitant, et ut fluctua maiiiil, liumanuin corpus vontla agltatur. < Aer noctu densa^ui 
et togic mwHtltlain » Lib. de Iside ot 0.iyri(la. 
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Vised to it^ or otheririse aeciisiomed. Read more of air in Hippocrates^ 
JEUus^ ti. A e 171. ad 175/ Oribasiui^ A cl. ad 2h Avicen. L 1. can. Fen^ 
% doc. 2f Fen. 1. c. 123. to the 12, &o. 


Subsect. VI . — Immoderate Exerdee a Cause^ and how. Solitariness, Idleness. 

Nothing ^ good but it may be abused : nothing better than exercise (if 
opportunely used) for the preservation of the body : notliing so bad if it bo 
unseasonable, violent, or overmuch. Femelius out of Galen, Patih. lib. 1. c. IQ. 
saith, That much exercise and vreaiiness consumes the spirits and sub^ 
stance, refrigerates the body: and such humours which Nature wohld have 
otherwise concocted and expelled, it stirs up and makes them rage : which 
being so enraged, diversely a^ect and trouble the body and mind.’* So doth it, 
if it be unseasonably used, upon a full stomach, or when the body is full .of 
oddities, wl^ich Fuchsius so much inveighs against, lib. 2. insHt. sect. 2. c. 4. 
giving that for a cause why school-boys in Germany are so often scabbed, 
because they use exercise presently after meats. ® Dayerus puts in a caveat 
against such exercise, because “ it ^ corrupts the meat in the f^tomacli, and 
carries the same juice raw, and as yet undigested, into the veins (saith Lein- 
nius), which there putrefies and confounds the animal spirits.” Crato, consil. 
21. 1. 2. ^protests against all such exorcise after meat, as being the ^eatest 
enemy to concoction that may be, and cause of corruption of humours, which 
produce this, and many other diseases. Not without good reason iljcn dotli 
Salust. Salvianus, 1. 2. c. 1. end Leonartus Jacchinus, in 9, Rhasis. Mcrcuri- 
alis, Arcubaniis, and many other, set down 'immoderate exercise as a most 
forcible cause of melancholy. 

Opposite to exei'cise is i<llcncss ^the badge of gentr}^) or want of exercise; 
the bane of body and mind, the nurse of naughtiness, siepmotlier of discipline, 
the chief author of all mischief, one of the seven deadly sins, and a sole cause 
of this and many other maladies, i^ie devil’s cushion, ns • Gualter calls it, liis 
pillow and chief reposal. “ For the mind can never rest, but still mcclitatfs 
on one thing or other, except it be occupied about some honest business, of his 
own accord it rusheth into melancholy. * As too mijcli and violent exercise 
ofiTends on the one .''ide, so doth an idle life on the other (saith Cral-o), it fills 
the body full of phlegm, gross humours, and all manner of obstructions, 
rheums, catarrhs,|’ <kc. Rhasis, cont. lib. 1. tract. 9, accounts of it as tho 
greatest cause of melancholy. ‘^”1 have ofLou seen (saith he) that idleness 
begets this humour more than any thing else.” Monialtus, c. 1 , seconds him 
out of his experience, “*Thcy that are idle arc far more subject to melancholy 
than such as are conversant or employed about any office or business.” ^Plu- 
tarch reckons up idleness for a sole cause of the sickness of the souil; There 
are they (saith he) troubled in mind, that have no other. cause but this.” 
Homer, Iliad. 1, brings in Achilles eating of his own heart in his idleness, 
because he might not fight. Mcrcurialis, consil. 8G, for a melancholy young 
man urgeth ”it is a chief cause; why wos^he melancholy? because idle. 

* Vulta defutli^atlo, splrltan, vlrlumqiic 8ab4tautlani oxhnnrlt, et 0011)1111 rcfHf;crat. ITninorcs corraptn^ 
qui alitor SL natura concaqnl, et domarl posuiit, et dcinuiu Ulatidu excludi, Irritat, cr qniul in furorcin avit, 
qui postea mota cotnerlna, tetro vapore corpus varfu laccssunt, animutiKiue. « In Veni incciim : Libro 

tic inscripto. Plnttit. ad vlt. Christ cap. 4i. cibos cnidos in vciias raplt, qut putrcscontcs 1111c splrltus 
anlmalos Inflelant. c Grudi bicc liumorls copla per venas af'p-editur, undo tnurbl muUlplicdli. ' Imino. 
dlcum exercltluin. ■Horn. 31. In 1. Cor. vi. Nam qu& mens homlnis quicscero non |>o<tslt, sod contii\ub 

circa varlos cogltatlones discuTrat, nisi honcsto allquo negotln occupetur, ad melanchollam sponto dclabitnr. 
>Crato consil. 21. Ut immodica oorpoils oxercitatio nocct corporibus, Ita vita doses ot otiosa: otlum 
tnlAul pltnltoium red^t, rlseomm obstructioncs ct crobros fluxlone^ et mOrbos ooncltut. t *■ Et vidi 
quod una de rebus qufi maKU Renerat melanchollam. eat otiositas. *Hcponitnr otlum ab allls causa, et 

hoc ii nobis observatum eos huic malo mairlB obnoxtos qnl plane otlosi sunt, quam eos qul allquo munero , 
ver^antur ezequendo. 1 De Tranquil, anlmn. Sunt quos ipsum otlum In anlml oonjlclt mfi;iitudineni. 
s Nihil cst quod oequb melanchollam alat ae aunpcat, ae otlum et ubstinentia h corporii ct aulml oaurdtiu 
tionibus. . 
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Nothing begots it sooner, increaseth and continueth it oftener than idleness * 

* A disease familiar to all idle persons, an insepazuble companion to such as live 

at ease, Fingui otio desuliosk agentes, a life oat of action, and have no calling 
or ordinary employment to busy themselves about, that have small occasions; 
and though they have such is their laziness, dulness, they will not compose 
themselves to do aught ; they cannot abide work, though*it be necessaiy ; easy 
as to dress themselves, write a letter or the like ; yet as ho that is benumbed 
with cold sits still shaking, that might relieve himself with a little exercise or 
stirring do they complain, but will not use the facile and ready means to do 
themselves good; and so arc still tormented with melancholy. Especially if 
they have been formerly brought up to business, or to keep much company, and 
upon a sudden como to lead a sedentary life ; it crucifies their souls, and 
seizeth on them in an ingtant ; for whilst they are any ways employed, in 
action, discourse, about any business, sport or recreation, or in company to 
ttcir liking ; tiicy are very well : but it alone or idle, toriiiciited instantly ; 

one day’s solitariness, one hour’s sometimes, doth them more harm, tliau a 
weelia physic, labour, and company can do good. Melancholy seizeth on 
th^m forthwith being alone, and is such a torture, that as wise Seneca well 
saith, Malomihimalh quani nwlUter esse, 1 had rather be sick than idle. This 
idleness is either of body or mind. That of body is nothing but a kind of 
benuifibing laziness, intermitting exercise, which if we maybelii've **Fernelius, 

causctli crudities, obstructions, excremental liuniours, qncnchcth the natural 
heat, dulls the spirits, and makes them unapt to do any thing whatsoever.” 

“ • Xcglectls urenaa flllx Innascltar | “ for, a no^rlectcd field 

I Shall f the lite Its thurut and thistles yield.** 

As fern grows in uii tilled grounds, andallmanncrofweodrf, so do gross humours 
•in an idle body, Ignaviun Oirnimimnt otja corpus, A horse in a stable that 
never travels, a hawk in a mew that seldom flit *, arc both subject to diseases ; 
which left unto themselves, are most free from any such iucumbiunccs. Au 
idle dpg will be mangy, and how shall aii^dlo ihtsou think to escape ? Idle- 
ness of tlio mind is much worse than this of tiie boily ; wit without employ- 
ment is a disease, antnii, rubigo ingcitii : the rust of the soul, a 

plagm*, a hell itself, Mcixi/num auuni nocumentumf Galen calls it. “ ^ As 
in a stamling jiool, worms and filthy creepers incivnse {et viliam ca/Aiirt ni 
wovc^intur aq^tcr, the water itself putrefies, and air likewise, if it be not cuii- 
tiiuailly stirred by the wind), so do evil and corrupt thoughts^iii an idle person^” 
the soul is contaminated. In a commonwealth, where is no public enemy, 
there is likel}” civil wars, and they rage upon themselves : this body of oui-'^, 
wlieii it is idle, and know j not how to be.stow itself, macerates and vexeth itself 
with cares, griefs, lalao lours, discontents, and suspicious ; it tortures and 
preys upc*i his own bowels, and is never at rest. Thus much I dare boldly 
say, “ He or she that is idle, be they of what condition they will, never .so 
rich, so well allied, fortunate, happy, let them have all things in abundance 
and felicity that heart can wish and desire, all contentment, so long as ho or 
she or tJiey ariMdlc, they shall ijovcr be pleased, never well in body and mind, 
but weary still, sickly still, vexed still, lontliing still, weeping, sighing, griev- 
ing, suspecting, oflended with the world, witB cveiy object, v/isliing themselvc.'! 
gone or dead, or else carried away with some foolish phantasy or other. And 

* this is the true cause that so manygreat men, ladies, and gentlewomen, labour 
of this disease in country and city ; for idleness is an ap])Oudix to nobility ; 

■NHill majxis excircat Intellectain, qnam otlam. Gontonin^ dc ob^pirnt. vlt. ham. lib. 1 . ^ Path. 1&. 1. 

cap.' 17. cxorcltatlonis intermlario, intern colorora, lan^ldos cf tj^iavos, et ad omnes actlojica 

aefniioros reddlt, crndltateii, obstructlonea, ot oxorcmortsrikixi provontui melt. • Hor. Sor. 1. Sm. .1. 
* Seneca. • Marorein iiiilmi, et raaoiem, Plutarch calls it. * Sirut m stagno senerautu^ yennes, bie 

at oUttto main cofiltutlouM Sou. 
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^they count it a disgrace to work, and spend all tlieir days in sports, recreations, 
and pastime^ and will tlierc^fore take no pains ; be of no vocation ; they fe^ 
liberally, faro well, want exercise, action, employment (for to work, I say, they 
may not abide), and company to their desires, and thence their bodies become * 
full of gross humours, wind, crudities ; their minds disquieted, dull, heavy, 
&c. cave, jealousy, fear of some diseases, sullen fits, weeping fits seize too •fami- 
liarly on them. For what will not fear and phantasy work in an idle body? 
wliat distempers will they not cause ? when the children of * Israel murmured 
against- Pharaoh in Egypt, he commandedhis officers to double their task, and 
let them get straw themselves, andy^ct make their full number of bricks; for 
the solo cause why they mutiny^, and are evil at case, is, “they a*te 'idle.” 
When you shall hear and sec so many discontented persons in all j)laces whera 
you come, so many several grievances, unnccossaA*y c(miplaiuts, fear, suspi- 
cions, t the best means to redress it is to set them awork, so to busy thyir 
liiiuds ; for Jlie truth is, they are idle. Well they may build castles in the 
air for a time, and sootheup tliemsclveswithpliantastical and pleasant humours, 
but in the end they will prove as bitter as gall, they shall be still I say discon- 
tent, susj)icious, ** fearful, jealous, sad, fretting and vexing of thijmselves ; so 
long as they be idle, it is im})ossible to please them, Otio qui nescit uti^ plus 
luihet negotii quam qui negotium in negotio^ as that ‘Agellius could observe : 
He that knows not how to spend his time, hath more business, car6, grid, 
anguish of mind, than he that is most busy in the midst of all his business, 
Otiosus animus nescit quid volet : An idle person (as he follow's it) knows not 
wlien he is well, what he would have, or whither ho would go, Qnmn iliac 
ventum est illinc luhet^ ho is tired out with eveiything, displeasetl with all, 
weary of his life : Hec bene domi, nec milUice neither at home nor abroad, 
erraty et proiter vitam vivitur, be wanders and lives besides himself. In a word, 
What the mischievous effects of laziness and idleness are, I do not find any 
where more accurately expressed, than in these verses of Philolaches in tba 
i Comical Poet, which for their ckgaiicy I will in part insert. 


•Novaroni sedinm eawc arbltroT rimilcm cffo homlncm, 
Quando hlc nut us cat : £i rel ui’ffumeiita dlcam. 
^Ides quando sunt ad ainuasim cxpoHtw, 

Cjuisque laudat fabrum, atque excmpluni, exifttit, 

At ubi llld migrat ncquain homo liidiligcnsquc, &c. 
Tempestos venlt, ennfringit tcgulas, Imbriccsquc, 
Puti'lfaclt aer operam fabrl, d;c. 

Dlcam at homines similes esse a^dlum arbltrominf, 
Fabrl parentes fundamentum substruunt libcroruia, 
Kxpoliunt, docent literos, ncc pnrcuut suinptul, 

Ego autem sub fabrorum potestate ftnigl fui, 
Postquam autem migravl in ingenium tneum, 

Pordidl operam fabrorum illicd, oppidd, 

Venlt Ignavla, ea mihl tempestas I'uit, 

Adventuque suo grandincm ot inibrom attulit. 

Ilia milii virtutem deturbavlt, die." 


A young man is like a fair new house, the carpenter leaves it well built, iu 
good* repair of solid stuff ; but a bad tenant lets it rain in, and for want of 
ivparation, fall to decay, &c. Our parents, tutors friends, spare no cost to 
bring us up iu our youth, in all manner of virtuous education; but when we 
are left to ourselves, idleness as a tempest drives all virtuous motions out of 
our minds, et nihili sumuSf on a luddeu, by sloth and such bad ways, we come 
to nought.” 

Cousin german to idleness, and a concomitant cause, which goes hand in 
hand with it, is ^nimia solitudoyioo much solitariness, by the testimony of all 
p^ysician^ cause and symptom both ; but as it is here put for a cause it is 


■ Kow this leg, now that arm, now their head, heart, &e. • Exod. t. f (For they cannot waO 

tell what alleth them, or what they would hare themselves) my heart, my head, my husband, my son, dte. 
*Prov.xviii. Plgrum deficit timor. Boantontlmorumonou. i Lib. 19. c. 10.^ 1 Plautus, Prol.miiML 
* Piso, Montaltus, Morcorialls, * 
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either coact, enforced, or else voluntarily. Enforced Bolitariness is commonly^ 
*fieen in students, monks, friars, anchorites, thaUby their order and course of 
life must abandon all company, society of other men, and betake themselves 
* to a private cell : Olio auperatilioao seclusi, as Bale and Huspinian m7jl term 
, it, such- as are the Carthusians of our time, that cat no flesh (by their order), 
keep perpetual silence, never go abroad. Such as live in prison, or some desei-t 
place, and cannot have coTn])any, as many of our country gentlemen do in 
solitary houses, they must either be alone without companions, Sr live beyond 
their means, and entertain all comers as so many hosts, or else converse with 
tlicir servants and hinds, such as are unequal, inferior to them, and of a con- 
trary disposition : or else as some do, to avoid solitariness, spend their time 
with lewd fellows in taverns, and in alehouses, and thence addict themselves 
to some unlawful disports,^or dissolute courses. Divers again arc cast upon 
tills rock of solitariness for want of moans, or out of a strong apprehension of 
Bo*mo infirmity, disgrace, or through baslifulness, rudeness, simplicity, ^they 
cannot apply themselves to others’ company. Kullum alum it^elici gratiua 
snltludine, ubi nuUus ait qui miscriam exprohret ; this enforced solitariness 
tal^s ])lace, and producoth his eflbot soonest in such as have spent their time 
jovially, peAd venture in all honest recreations, in good com]>any, in some great 
tamily or populous city, and aife upon a sudden confined to a ilesert country 
cottage far off, restrained of their liberty, and barred from their ordinary 
associates ; solitariness is very irksome to such, most tedious, and a sudden 
cause of great inconvenience. 

Voluntary solitariness is that which is familiar with melancholy, and gently 
brings on like a syren, a shocing-honi, or some sphinx to this irrevocable gulf, 
^ a primary cause, I*iso calls it ; most jileasant it is at first, to such as are 
anehincholy given, to lie in bed whole days, and keep their chambers, to walk 
alone in some solitary grove, betwixt wA)d and water, by a brook side, to 
meditate upon soma delightsome and pleasant subject, which shall affect them 
most ; amabilia insania^ et Tneiitia gratiss^us error : a most incomparable 
delighU it is so to melancholize, ninl build castles in the air, to go smiling to 
themselves, acting an infinite variety of parts, which they sujipose and strongly 
imagine they represent^ or that they see acted or done: hlandm quidemab 
initio, saitli Loninius, to conceive and meditate of such pleasant things, some- 
times, ““present, past, or to come,” as lllnisis s]>caks. So delightsome these 
toys are at fii’st, they could spend whole days and nights without sleep, even 
wliole years alone in ^ucli contemplations, and fantastical rileditatioiis, wdiicfi 
aiKi like unto dreams, and they \rill hardly be drawn froin them, or willingly 
interrupt, S''» pleasant their vain conceits are, that they hinder their ordinary 
tasks and necessary business, they cannot address themselves to them, or almost 
to any btijjly or employment, these fantastical and bewitching thoughts so 
covertly, so feelingly, so urgently, so continually set upon, creep in, insinuate, 
possess, overcome, distract, and detain them, they cannot, E say, go about their 
more necessary business, stave off or extricate themselves, but are ever musing, 
mclancholizing, and carried along, ns he (they say) that is led round about u 
luMth with a Puck in tho nigTit, they run earnestly on in this labyrinth of 
anxious and solicitous melancholy meditations, and cannot well or willingly 
refrain, or easily leave off, winding and unwinding themselves, as so many 
clocks, amji still pleasing their humoui^ until at last the scene is tiumed upon 
a sudden, by some bad object, and they being now habituated to such vain 
moditations and solitary places, can endure no company, con ruminate of 
nothing but harsh and distasteful subjects, Pear, sorrow, suspicion, subrustinis 


1 A nnlboB malrnn, velvt b inlrntria causa, occasionem nactum eat. 
pro-'idEitanun, ct futurarum nicdltatio. 


• J ueuuda remm pnasontiuiiit 
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^pudoT^ discontent, cares, and weariness of life surprise them in a moment, and| 
they can think oi nothing clge, continually suspecting, no sooner ai'c their eyes 
open, but this infernal plague of melancholy seizeth on them, and terrifies their 
soulf^ representing some dismal object to their minds, wliich now by no means^ • 
no labour, no persuasions they can avoid, /icerei lateri letAalis artmdo (the arrow 
of death still remains in the side), they may not bo rid of it, " they cannot resist. 1 
maynot deny but thatthereissomeprofitablemeditation, contemplation, andkind 
of solitarinessPto be embraced, which the fathci*s so highly commended, ®Hierom, 
Chrysostom, Cyprian, Austin, in whole tracts, which Petrarch, Erasmus, Stella, 
and others, so pinch magnify in their books ; a para<lioc, a lioavcn on earth, if it 
be used aright, good for tKe body, and better for the soul : as many of tjiose old 
monks used it, to divine contemplations, as Simalus a courtier in Adrian’s time, 
Dioclesian the emjieror, retired themselves, <kc., in that sense, Va/ia solus scit 
vivere^ Vatia lives alone, which the Romans were vl^bnt to say, when they com- 
n>ended a country life. Or to the bettering of their knowledge, ^ Democritus, 
Cleanthus, and those exc(»llent philosophers have ever done, to sequester them- 
selves from the tumultuous world, or as in Pliny s villa Laurentana,Tully’8 Tus- 
culan, J ovius’ study, that they might better V'fcare siudits et J)co^ serve God, and 
follow their studies. Methinks, therefore, our too zealous innovat*a*3 were not 
so well advised in that general subversion oi abbeys and religious houses, pro- 
miscuously to fling down all ; they might have taken away those gross pbuses 
crept in amongst them, rectified such inconveniences, ami not so far to have 
raved and raged against those fair buildings, and everlasting monuincnts of our 
forefathers’ devotion, consecrated to pious uses ; soiiio moiiiisteries aiul colle- 
giato cells might have been well spared, and their revc^nucs otherwise employed, 
here and there one, in good towns or cities at least, for men and women of all 
sorts and conditions to live in, to sequester themselves from the cares and 
tumults of tho world, that were nrji desirous, or lit to marry; or othorwiso 
willing to bo troubled with common affairs, and know not well where to bestow 
themselves, to live apart in, for more conveniency, good education, better com- 
pany sake, to follow their studies (I say), to the pciicctioii of arts an<l science-., 
common good, and as some truly devoted monks of old had clone, freely ami 
truly to serve God. Tor these men are neither (>olitary, nor idle, as the poet 
made answer to the husbandman in ^^op, that objedbed idleness to him; he 
was never so idle as in his company; or that Scipio Africanus in *'Tully, iVim- 
minus solus, quam cum solus; nunquam minus oilosus, quhni quum 
ssset otiosus; never less solitaiy, than when he was alone, never more busy, 
than when he seemed to be most idle. It is reported by Plato in his dialogue 
de Afnore, in that prodigious commendation^f Socratos, how a <1cop meditation 
coming into Socrates’ mind by chance, he stood still musing, eodem vesHgio 
cogitabundus, from morning to noon, and when as then he had not yet finished 
hia meditation, cogilans, ho so continued till tlio evening, tuo soldiers 
(for he then followed tho camp) observed him witli admiration, and on set 
purpose watched all night, but he persevered immoveable ad exortum soils, 
till the sun rose in the morning, and then saluting the sun, went liis ways. In 
what humour constant Socmics did thus, I^now not, or how ho might bo 
affected, but this would bo pernicious to another man ; w’Jiat intricate business 
might so really possess him, I cannot easily guess ; but this is oiiosum otium, 
it is far otherwise with these men, accor^ng to Seneca, Omnia nolns mala 
solitudo persuadet; this solitude undoeth us, pugnat cum vitd sociali; ’tis a 
destructive solitariness. These men are devils aloue, os the saying Homo . 

^ t • 

• FadliB deaeenBos Aveml : Sed rerocare frndum, raperMqne evadere ad auras, Ille labor, hoe opus eat 
Virg. oinerotilmus ep. 72. dixit oppida ct urbes videri bibi tutrui cai ceres, solitudlnem PariidlAuni : 

aolam acorpionlboa Uifeetuin, sacco amiotus, bumi cobaus, aqna et lieirbU vtctlldns, Uomanls prsruUt 
deUciis , aOffle. 3. 
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Mas aut Dem^ mU Do&mm : a man alone, is either a saint or a devil, menA 
aut tan^uescU, aut tunmdt; and * Ym sol^m this sense, woe be to him 
that is so alona These wretches do frequently degenerate from men, and of 
* sociable creatures become beasts, monsters, iiihurnane, ugly to behold, Misan^ 
thropi ; they do even loathe themselves, and hate the company of men, as so 
many Tinions, Nebuchadnezzars, by too much indulging to thcbo pleasing 
humours, and through their own default. So that which Mcrcurialis, constZ. 1 1. 
soirietinies expostulated with his melancholy patient, may be jul^ly ap|)lied to 
cvoiy solitary and idle person in particular. ^Natura de te videtur conqaeri 
posse^ djc. “ Nature may justly complain of thee, tbiit whereas she gave theo 
a good Wholesome temperature, a sound body, and God hath given thee so 
divine and excellent a soul, so many good jiarts, and profitable gifi^ thou hast 
not only contemned and rejected, but hast corinptcd them, polluted them, over « 
tl^rown their temperature, and perverted those gifts with riot, idleness, solita- 
riness, and mafty other ways, thou art a traitor to God and nature, an cyemy 
1 0 tliyself and to the world." Perditio iua ex te; thou hast lost th/self wilfully, 
cist i^vay thyself, “thou thyself art the efficient cause of thine own mibcry, 
by not rcbib^ing such vain cogitations, but giving way unto them." 

^ Subsect. VII. — Sleeping and WcJdngy Causes. 

yTiikX I have formerly said of exercise, I may now repeat of sleep. Nothing 
bi iter than moderate sleep, nothing worse than it, if it bo in exti'emes, or un- 
sea lOuably used. It is a received opinion, that a melancholy man cannot sleep 
o\ormuch ; Soninus supra moduni prodest^ as an only antidote, and nothing 
oileuds them more, or causctli this malady sooner, than waking, yet in some 
Ccisos bicep may# do more harm than good, in that phlegmatic, bwinibh, cold, 
and bluggibh melancholy w hich MelaucthOn speaks oi^ that thinks of waters, 
sigljtnig iiiobt part, &c, ' It dulls the spirits, if overmuch, and senses ; fills the 
head full of grobs liumoni's \ causeth distilhitious, rheums, great btoi'e of excre- 
iiiciits^n the brain^ and all the other parts, as *Fuclisius bpcakb of them, that 
bleep like so many dormice. Or if it be used in the day-time, upon a full 
stomach, tho body ill-coi:|}posed to rest, or after hard meats, it increaseth fearful 
dreams, ipeubtiR, night walking, crying out, and much unquietnc.«;s; such sleep 
prepaies the body, as *one observes, “to many perilous diseases.” But, as I 
have said,, w'uking overmuch, is both a syinjjtom, and on ordinary cause. “ It 
causeth dryness of the brain, frenzy, dotage, and makes ttte body diy, lean, 
hard, and ugly to behold,” as ''Lomnius hath it. “ The temperature of the 
brain is coniiptcd by it, the humours adust, tho eyes made to sink into the 
head, cboler increased, and tho whole body inflamed and, as may be added 
out of Crijeii 3. de sanitate turndd, Avicenna 3. 1. “""It overthrows tho 
natural heat, it causeth cnidities, hurts concoction,” and what not ? Not with- 
out good cause therefore Crato consil, 21^lib. 2; Hildesheini, spiccL 2,deDelir. 
et Manut,^ Jacchinus, Arculanus on Bhasis, Guianenus and Mercurialis, reckon 
up this overmuch waking as a j^rincipal cause. 

• Keel. 4. tNatnra do to videtur conqucrl posso. quod cum ub ca tcmpcrati^slraum corpua adeptui 
sis, tarn prj^clanim u Pco ao utilo donum, non contein)>biBtl modo, lenim cuiiupisti, bcdastl. prodldisti, 
optlqj un tempt*! atunim otio, crapulO, ct allts ilto oiroilbuft. &c. ^ i*uth. lib cap. 17. bernol. corpui 

Intilfiidat, oinnes bensus, mentisquo vires toiporo dcbllltut ■ Lib. 2 sict. 2. cnp. 4. Mofmam exciomea- 
toiimi \ mi CL'^cbro ct aliis paitibus eonsenat. • Jo. Katzins lib dc icbutfl non nuturalibUB. Prseparat 
coi pus tails soninus ttd multas pfiiculosos se^ltudmes. “Jn'‘Ut. atl iitaui optiniara cap. 2G. oerdbro 
sit cttateui adleit, phiencbin et Ueliimm, con>us arldum facit, sqnahdiim, •‘tii^obum, h'jmores adurjditQmpc- 
ramentum cerebri corrurnpit. maclem induoit : oislccat corpus, lulcui atccndit, pionindos roddlt ocolus. 
culoicni auger. ^Natuiolom colorcm dissiput, kaA concoctiout* ciuditutts lacic. Attennont Juvcuu'u 
figilatai corpoxlnoctea. • 
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' MEMR III. 

SUBSECT. I. — Pa6aion8 and Perturbations of Ots Mind, how they eauso 

Mdancholy, 

As that gymnosophist in ’'Flutarch made answer to Alexander (demanding 
which spate best), Every one of his fellows did speak better than the other : 
80 I may say oi these causes ; to him that shall require which is the greatest^ 
every one is more grievous than other, and this of passion the greatest of all. 
A most frequent and ordinary cause of melancholy, ^fultnen perturbeUionun 
(Piccolomineus calls it) this thunder and lightning of perturbation, which 
canseth such violent and speedy alterations in this our microcosm, artd many 
times subverts the good estate and temperature of it. For as the body works 
upon the mind by his bad humours, troubling the spirits, sending gross fumes into 
the broini and so consequem disturbing the soul, and all the faculties of it, 

- Corpni onustnm, 

HestemU vltils anlmuoi quoquo proigrevat una.** 

with fenr, sorrow, &c., which are ordinary symptoms of this disease : so cn the 
other side, the mind most eftbctually works u])on the body, jiroducing byliis 
passions and perturbations miracidous alterations, as melancholy, despair, cnicl 
diseases, and sometimes death itself. Insomuch that it is most true which 
Plato saith in his Charm ides, omnia corporis mala ah anima procedere ; ‘a.ll the 
“mischiefs of the body proceed from the soul : and Democritus in ** Plutarch 
urgeth, Damnatumiri aniniam a corpore,i^ the body should in this behalf bring 
an action against the soul, surely the soul would ho ca^t and convicted, that by 
her aupine negligence had caused such inconveniences, having authority over 
the body, and using it for an instrument, as a smith does his hammer (saith 
“Cyprian), imputing all those vices and maladies to the mind. Even so do 
**Philostratiis, non coinquinatur coTjms, nid consensu animee ; the body is not 
corrupiicd, but by the soul. Lodovicus Vives will have such turbulent cordmo- 
tioiis proceed from ignorance and irtdiscrctioii.* All philoso])hers impute the 
miseries of the body to the soul, that should have governed it better, com* 
mand of reason, and hath not done it. The Stoics arc altogether of opinion 
(as ^Lipsius and * Piccolomineus record), that a wdse mijn should be iwaflo;, with- 
out all manner of passions and perturbations whatsoever, as ’’Seneca reports of 
Cato, the ’Grecltsof Socrates, and “lo. Aubanusof a nationin Africa, so free from 
passion, or rather so stupid, that if they be wounded with a sword, they will only 
look back. ^ Laefantius 2 insliU will exclude " fear from a wise man others 
except all, some the greatest passions. But let them dispute how they will, set 
down in Thesi, give precepts to the contrary; wo find that of “Leinnius true 
by common experience ; “No mortal man is free from theso ])crLurbations: 
or if he be so, sure he is either a god, or a block.** They are bomt and bred 
with us, wc have them from our parents by inheritanre. A parentibus halemus 
malum hum ass&m, saith "Peleziiis, una nobiscum, alUurque, *tis pro- 

pagated from Adam, Cain was melancholy, fas Austin hath it, and who is not? 
Good discipline, education, philosophy, divlnltjjr (I cannot deny), may mitigate 
and restrain these passions in some few men at some times, but most part they 
domineer, and are so violent, “that as a torrent {torrens vdut aggers rupto) bears 
down all before, ondovorflows his banks, agroa,8tcrnit sa?a, (lays waste the 

?Vlta Alexon. ■ Orad. 1 . c, 14. • Hor, ** The body oppressed by yesterday's vices velgbs down 

the spirit also.’* • Perturbationes clavl sunt, qulbus corporl animus sett patibulo offlicltur. Jamb, do 
inl^. t> Ub. de sanltat tttcnd. * Prylog. de virtute Christl ; QaiRutltiir eorpore^ lit laber mallco. 

* Vita Apollony Ub. 1 . • Lib. de anlm. ab Inconsiderantia, et igiiorantla omnas anlmi fhotus. < De 

riiyslQl. Stole. sGrad. 1. c. 32. >>Epist. 104. liElianiu. km,, i. 

ens, tantum resplelant. > Terror In sapicnte esso non dobet. "> De occult. n«u mir. 1* 1. c. 16. Nemo 

mortallum qnl affectlbns non ducatur ; qui non movetur, aut saxnm, ant deiia asL » lastU. 1.2. de 

buuanoriua afreet, morborumquo curat iEolstlOO* eUranatensis. ^ 
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fields, prostrates the crops), they overwhelm reason, j advent, and pervert tho 
temperature of the body ; Fertur ^equia awriga^ •dec audit currua habenas. Now 
such a man (saith^ Austin) ** that is so led, in a wise man’s eye, is no better 
* than he that stands upon his heaxl.” It is doubted by some, Gravioresne morbi 
a perturbedionihua^ an ab hwnoribuSy whether humours or peiturbations cause 
the more grievous maladies. But wo find that of our Saviour, Mat. xxvL 
41, most tnio, “ The spirit is willing, the flesh is weak,” we gannot resist; 
and this of 'Philo Judreiis, “ Perturbations often oftend the body, and are most 
fi-cquent causes of melancholy, turning it out of the binges of bis health.” 
Vives compares them to ““Winds upon the sea, some only move os those 
great gales, but others turbulent quite overturn the shij).” Those which are 
light, easy, and mure soldoin, to our thinking, do us little harm, and are 
therefore contciiined of us : yc't if they be reitemted, “*as the raiu (saith 
Austin) doth a stone, so do theat* perturbations penetrate the mind "and 
(.IS one obserfes) “]m)duco a h.ibit of melancholy at the Last^ \j'liich haviflg 
gotten the mastery in our souls, may well be CJiUed diseases.” 

H(fw these passions produce this ellbct, "Agrip])a hath handled at large, 
Occult. Philya, L 11. c. (ill. Cardan, L 14, sabtiL Lemiiius, L 1, r. 12, de occult, 
nat. mir. etllb. 1. cup. l6. Huarez, Met. diiput. 18. sect. 1, arL 25. T. Bright, 
cap. 12. of liis jMeliiiu-holy Treatise. Wright the Jesuit in his book of the 
Passiolis of the Mind, &c. Thus in brief, to our imagination cometh by the 
outward scn.se or memory, some object to be known (residing in the foremost 
part of the brain), whieh he misconceiving or amplifying presently communi- 
<*;itQs to the heart, th-J seat of all alTectious. The pure spirits forthwith flock 
from the brain to the heart, by certain secret channels, and signify what good 
or had object was presented which immediately beuds itself to prosecute, or 
tivoid it; and withal, drawetli with it othtj Immours to help it : so in pleasure, 
concur great store of purer spirits ; in sadness, much melancholy blood ; in ire, 
cholcr. If the imagination be very apprehensive, intent, and violent, it sends 
gi*eat store of spirits to, or from the heart, •and makes a deeper impi'ession, and 
gmiter tumult, as the humours in the boiiy be likewise prepared, and the tern* 
])eratiirc itself ill or well disposed, the passions are longer and stronger ; so 
that the first step and fountain of all our grievances in tliis kind, is*^a 
itnagiiiatio, which misinfuriuing the heart, causeth all these distemperatures^ 
alteration, and coufu&ioa of spirits and humours. By means of which, so dis- 
turbed, concoction is hindered, and the principal parts are much debilitated; 
ns“i/r, Navarra well declared, being consulted by Moutanus £^out a melancholy 
Jew. The spirits so confounded, the nourishment must needs be abated, bad 
humours increased, crudities and thick spirits engendered with melancholy 
blood. Theother partscannot perform their functions, having the spirits drawn 
from thenar by vehement j).a.ssion, but fail in sense and motion ; so we look upon 
a thing, and see it not ; hear, and observe not; which otherwise would much 
affect us, had we been free. I may therefore conclude with^Arnoldus, Maxi- 
ma vis est pliantasicey et huic uni feriy n/on autem corporis intemperidy omnia 
metanchiluB caus>i est ascribo^a : “ Great is the force of imagination, and 
much more ought the cause of melancholy to be ascribed to this alone, than to 


9 Vlrpr. • Do civlt. Del, 1. 14. e. 9. qniJIi In ociills honilnnm qnl Inversls podtbus ambnlat, tails, In 
ocnlln saplentam, ciii pa^^lonos dominantur. vLib. do Decal, pussionos corpus offendunt 

et aiiiiuam, et fVeqiicntasInia caiuae inolancbollse, dlmoventos ab inffonio ct sanitate priatina, 1. 8. da 
anlma. * Fraina et stimuli auiml, vdut in marl qufcdam aurjo levcs, qunsdam placidic, quirdam turbu- 
Icntflo t sic In eorporc qiioidam afiectloiios excitant tantuzn, quodam Ita movent ut de statu Jiidlcli depellant. 
t Ut f?utta lapldfin, sic panlutiirMiie penetrant anlmum. ■ Usu valonte^ recto moi bi animl rocaoiur. 
X ImsfflnAtlo movet corpus , ad cujus niotum excltantnr humores, et spiritus vitalea, quibua alteratur. 
7 Kcclcs. xlll. 2& ** The heart altera the countenance to good or evil, and distraction of the mind oaoseth 
dlsteinpcrature of the body.” ■ Spiritus et sang'ils b licsa imaginationo eontamtnantur, bumores ania 
xniitatl actiones animl Immutant, Plso. •Montaiil, consll. 23. li.v vero quomodo eausent malaachoUam, 
daruft i ct quod csncoctionom impcdlant, ct membra prliMipalia dobiUtent. ^ Brovljur. 1« i. cap, IS. 
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Ahe difitemperature of the body.** Of which imagination, because it hath so 
great a stroke in producing this malady, and is so powerful of itself, it will not 
be improper to my discourse, to make a brief digression, and speak of the force 
of it, and how it causeth this alteration. Which manner of digression howso-> ' 
ever some dislike, as frivolous and impertinent, yet I am of ^Beroaldus’s opi* 
nion, Such digressions do mightily delight and refresh a weary reader, they 
are like sauce to a bad stomach and I do therefore most willingly use them.*' 


SunsECT. 11 . — Of ihs force of Imagination, 

What imagination is, [ have sufficiently declared in my digressiola of the 
anatomy of the soul. I will only now point at the wonderful eHects and power 
of it ; which, as it is eminent in all, so most especially it rngeth in melancholy 
persons, in keeping the species of objects so long, mistaliing, amplilyiiig thc;u 
by continual and®strong meditation, until at length it producoth in sonio 
pai^ties real ejects, causeth this and many other maladies. And although this 
fantasy of ours be a subordinate faculty to reason, and should be ruled 4)^ it, 
yet in many men, through inward or outward distempcratiires, defc^ct of orgmis, 
which are unapt, or otherwise contaminated, it is likewise unapt, or liindcred, 
and hurt. This we see veritied in sleepers, which by reason of luiinours and 
concourse of vapours troubling the lantasy, imagine many times absiitd and 
prodigious tliiiigs, and in such as are troubled with incubus, or witch -ridden 
(as we call it), if they lie on their backs, they suppose an old woman rides, and 
sits 80 hard upon them, that they are almost stilled for waivt of breath; when 
there is nothing oliends, but a concourse of bad humours, which trouble the fan- 
tasy. This is likewise evident in such as walk in the night in their sleep, and 
do strange feats; ‘‘these vapours move the fantasy, the lantasy the appetite; 
which moving the animal spirits eduseth the body to walk up and dou n as if 
they were awake. Fracast. L 3. de inIdlecL refers all ecstasies to this foi'co of 
imagination such as lie wliole days together in a trance : as that priest whom 
•Celsus speaks of, that could separate himself from his senses when 'jie list, 
and lie like a dead man, void of life and sense. Cardan brags of himself, that 
he could do as much, and that when he list. Many tijucs such men when they 
come to themselves, tell strange things of heaven and hell, what visions they 
have seen; as that St. Owen, in Matthew Paris, that went into SL Patrick’s 
purgatory, and the monk of Evesham in the same author. Those common 
apparitions in Lede and Gregory, Saint Bridget’s revelations, Wier. i. 3, de 
lomils, c. 11. CsBsar Yanninus, in his Dialogues, &c, reduceth (as I have 
formerly said), with all those tales of witches’ progresses, dancing, riding, 
transformations, epemtions, to the force of 'imagination, and the ^devil s 
illusions. The like officcts almost are to be seen in such as arc awoikc : how 
many chimeras, antics, golden mountains and castles in the air do they build 
unto themselves? I appeal to painters, mechanicians, mathematicians. Some 
ascribe all vices to a false and corrupt imagination, anger, revenge, lust, am- 
bition, covetousness, which prefers falsehood before that which is right and 
good, deluding the soul with false shows and suppositions, ^Bei'nardus 
Penottus will have heresy and superetitiou to proceed from this fountain; as he 
&lsely imagincth, so he believeth ; and as he conceiveth of it, so it must b^ 


* Solent htgnsmodl egresBlones fsronblllter oblectare, et loctorem lasram JaenndA refovere, PtonwchnmqQd 
nouscantem, quodam quasi condlxnento rofleere, ct ego Ubenter excutru. • Ab linagliuktiono oriuutor 

affeet.{oneB,qiiibU8aulinaeoTnponitur,autturbutadoturbatiur, Jo. Sarisbnr.Matolog. lib. 4. c. 10. ^SoaUir. 
eaweit. • Qul cities Tolebat, mortuo timUis jacebat auferens se b sciisitms, ot quum pnifin^ar doloren 
non sensit. *Idem Nymannus orat. do Imaglnat. i Verbis et unctlonlbni te conseerant d»^n ii m l 
pessltnas muUerei, qni ils ad opns snum utlfcar, et oarum pbautttaiani reglt, ducitquo ad loca a}> Ipsls deal, 
dorata, coriiorn vero carutn sine sensu permanent, quas utnbru cooperlt dlabolas. ut null! alnt oonsnleuA. 
pos^ umbra sublats, propriis eorporlbua eas resUlutt. 1. a c. li. Wier. Uenorio medico. ^ ** ** 
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auci it shall be, contra gentea, ho will have it so. But most especially in passions 
and affections, it shows strange and evident effects: what will not a fearful 
» man conceive in the dark? What strange forms of bugbears^ devils, witches, 
’goblins? Lavator imputes the greatest cause of spectnims, and the like appa* 
ritions, to fear, which above all other passions begets the strongest imagination 
(saith ‘ Wierua), and so likewise, love, sorrow, joy, &c. Some die suddenly, as 
sho that saw her son come from the battle at Cannae, d:c. Jacol^the patriarch, 
by force of imagination, made speckled lambs, laying speckled rods before his 
sheep. Persina tliat ^Ethiopian queen in Heliodorus, by seeing the picture of 
Perseus and Andromeda, instead of a blackamoor, was brought 'to bed of a fair 
white cliild. In imitation of whom bclilce, a hard-favoured fellow in Greece, 
because he and his wife were both deformed, to get a good brood of children, 
Elegantissimas imagines ilialamo colhcnvit^ Sc., hung the fairest pictures he 
could buy for money in his chamber, That his wife by frequent sight of them, 
might conceiv’c an<l bear such children.” And if we may bclicv^ Bale, ene*of 
Pope Nicholas the Third’s concubines by seeing of a bear was brought to bed 
of g, fiionster. “If a woman (saitli ‘Lomnius), .at the time of her conception 
think of an<)ther man present or absent, the child will be like him.” Great- 
bellied women, when they long, yield us prodigious examples in this kind, as 
niole^ warts, scars, harelips, monsters, es])ccially caused in tlieir children by 
force of a depraved fantasy in them : Ipsam speciem qiiam aniino ejffigiat, 
fatui iiulacit : She imprints that stamp upon her child which she “ conceives 
unto herself. And therefore Lorlovicus Vives, lih. 2. tic Christ, focm. gives a 
special caution to great-bellied women, ‘*“Tliat they do not admit such absurd 
conceits and cogitations, but by all means avoid those horrible objects, heard 
or seen, or filthy spectacles.” Some w’ill laugh, weep, sigh, groan, blush, 
^tremble, sweat, at such things as are suggejtcd unto them by their imagination. 
Avijceuna speaks of one that could cast himself into a palsy when he list ; and 
some cau imitate the tunes of birds and beasts that they can hardly be dis- 
cerned*. Dagebertus’ and Saint Praucif scars and wounds, like those of 
Christ’s (if at the loa:3t any such w^cre), “Agrippa supposethto have hap^)eucd 
by force of imagination : that some arc turned to wolves, from men to women, 
and women again to man (which is constantly believed) to tho same imagina- 
tion; orfrom men to asses, dogs, or any other shapes, *’Wicrus ascribes all those 
famous transformations to imagination; that in hydrophobia they seem to see 
the picture of a dog, still in their water, “^that melancholy juen and sick men 
conceive so many fantastical visions, apparitions to themselves, and have such 
absurd apparitions, as that they are kings, lords, cocks, bears, apes, owls; that 
they ar**. heavy, light, transparent, great and little, senseless and dead (as 
shall Lc showed more at largo, in our * sections of symptoms), can be imputed 
to nought else, but to a corrupt, fiilse, and “vdolent imagination. It w*orks 
not in sick and melancholy men only, but even most forcibly sometimes in 
such os are sound: it makes them suddenly sick, and 'alters their temper- 
ature in an instant. And sometimes a strong conceit or apprehension, as 
• Valcsius proves, will take away diseases: in both kinds it will produce real 
effects. Men, if they see but another man tremble, gidily or sick of some 
fearful disease, their apprehension and fear is so strong in this kind, that they 


<Selet tlmor, prns omnibus afflsetlbns, fbrtos lmas:lnitl(mes post, amor, &c. 1. 3. e 8. ^ Ex vtao 

arso, talom pepcrlt. i Lib. 1 . cap. 4. do occult, not. mir. si Inter amplezus et suavla cogltet do uno, sat 
Alio obsento, ^us efflglcs solot In fuctu elocero. m Quid non fcetul odhuo matrt nnlto, subltd splrltnnia 
vlbratlonc por^ervos, qulbns i^iatrlx cerobro conjnncta est, lm)^rlmlt Impregnats bnaji^mtlot utsllauk 
xhiotiir malum granatum, llUus notni soenm profoi'ot foDtua : SI Icporem, Inbuis editor supremo Uoml 
blfldo, et diasecto : Vebomens cQgttatlo noTct reram aperies. >Vler. lib. 3. cap. 8. *11% dtim Uteroii 

fo^ient, odnilttant absurdas cogitatlonea, icd ot viau, uuditudse foeda et horrenda dovltont. M}cciiia 
Philos. lib. 1. cap. 64. i* Lib. 3. do LamUs, cap. 16. a Agrlppa, lib. 1. cap. 64. * Sect. 8. inemb. I. 

subifct. 3. r Malleus malefle. fol. 77. corpus mutarl potest in diversaa asgrltudines, ex Ibrti appreheii- 

doae. « Vr. Vales. 1. 6. cout. 6. nonnunqiiain ctiam morbi dioturai cooievittatttr, quaDdd^ub ouraatiir* 
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aivill lutve tlie samo disease. Or if by some sootlisaycr, wiseman, fortunc-telloTf 
or physician, they be told they shall Lave such a disease, they will so seriously 
apprehend it, that they will instantly labour of it. A thing familiar in China 
(saith Biccius the Jesuit), “*If it be told them they shall be sick on such a* 
day, when that day comes they will surely be sick, and will bo so terribly 
afflicted, that sometimes they die upon it.” Dr. Cotta in his discovery of ig* 
norant practitioners of physic, cap. 8. hath two strange stories to this purpose, 
what fancy is^ able to do. The one of a parson’s wife in Northamptonshire^ 
An, 1607, that coming to a physician, and told by him that she was troubled 
with the sciatica, as he conjectured (a disease she was free from), the same 
xiight after her return, upon his words, fell into a grievous fit of a sciatica : 
and such another example he hath of another good wife, that was so troubled 
with the cramp, after the same manner she came l>y it, because her jdiysician 
did but name it. Sometimes death itself is caused by force of fantasy. I 
have^^eard of one that coming by chance in company of him th&t was thought 
to be sick of the plague (which was not so) fell down suddenly dead. An- 
other was sick of the plague with conceit. One seeing his fellow let blood 
fUls down in a swoon. Another (saith “Cardan out of Aristotle), fell down 
dead (which is familiar to women at any ghastly sight), seeing but a man 
hanged. A Jew in France (saith “Lodovicus Vives), came by chance over a 
dangerous passage or plank, that lay over a brook in tho dark, witliont'harm, 
the next day perceiving what danger he was in, fell down dead. M<iny will 
not believe such stories to be true, but laugh commonly, and deride when 
they hear of them; but let these men consider with themselves, as ^ Peter 
Byarus illustrates it. If they were set to walk upon a plank on high, they 
would bo giddy, upon which they dare securely walk upon the ground. Many 
(saith Agrippa), strong-hearted men otherwise, tremble at such sights, 
dazzle, and are sick, if they look ‘out down from a high place, and what 
moves them but couccit?” As some are so molested by fantasy; so soiuo 
again, by fancy alone, and a good conceit, are as easily recovered. We see 
commonly the tooth-ache, gout, falling-sickness, biting of a mad do^, and 
many such maladies, cured by spells, words, characters, and charms, and many 
green wounds by that now so much used Unguentum Armarium, magnetically 
cured, which Crollius and Goclenius iu a book of late liath defended, Libavius 
in a just tract as stiffly contradicts, and most men controvert. All the world 
1 ^ 0 ws there is no virtue in such charms or cures, but a strong conceit and 
opinion done, aS ■Pomponatius holds, which forceth a motion of tho 
humours, spirits, and blood, which takes away tho cause of the malady from 
the parts affected” The like we may say of our magical effects, superstitious 
cureS) and such as are done by moiiutebanks and wizards. As by wicked 
incredulity many men are hurt (so saith * Wicrus of charms, spell®, &c.), wo 
find in our experience, by the same means many arc relieved.” An empiric 
oftentimes, and a silly chirurgeoii, doth more strange cures than a mtional 
ph 3 r 8 ician. Nymannus gives a reason, because the patient pnts his confidence 
in him, ** which Avicenna ‘‘prefers before art, precepts, and all remedies what^ 
soever.” Tis opinion alone (saith “Cardan), that makes or mars physicians^ 
and he doth the best cures^ according to Ilippocrates, in whom most trust. So 


*Expedlt. In Slnas, 1. l.o. 9. tantnm pom mnlH pradlctorlbtm hisce tribnant nt Ipse metadddem foclat: 
am slpreedictam lie diciit tali die eoa roorbo corrlpiendos, ii, ubi dies advenerlt, In morbnm lacidunty et vi 
uetfis afilictl, cum aegrltudlne, allquondo etiam cum morte colluctnntur. « Subtil, la « Lib. S. de onlnio, 
eax^de mel. t Lib. de Pcste. ■ Lib. 1. cap. 63. Ex alto despicientes alioul pra tlmore contremlscuiit, 
ciulfant, inflnnantur; sic aingultni, feln^ morU eomitlales quandoqne si^uontur, quandSque rccednnt. 
•Lib. de Incantatione. Imaginatio subitum humorum et spirituum motum Infert, unde vario aflbctu rapi. 
tur sanguis, ac unb morblflcas causas partibus affeotis erlpit * Lib. 3. o, 13. de preestig* Ut impia 

credttlitite quis lasdltur, slo et levari eundem crediblle est, usnqne observatum. >* iGgtd pennosio et 

Mnela, omnl aiti et conaiUo et medicina pnefin'enda. A viceu. • Piurcs sanat in quern plures confidant. 
Zb. deaspientia/ 
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^^Tersely doth this fantasy of ours affect, turn, and wind, so imperiously com- • 
inand ouif bodies, which as another “^Proteus, car a chameleon, can take all 
shajKJs; and is of such force (as Picinus adds), tliat it can work upon others, 
'as well as ourselves." How can otherwise blear eyes in one man cause the 
like affection in another? Why doth one man’s yawning *make another 
yawn ? One man’s pissing provoke a second many times to do the like ? Why 
doth scraping of trenchers offend a third, or hacking of files? Why doth a 
carcass bleed when the murderer is brought before it, some w^ks after tho 
murder hath been done ? Why do witches and old women fascinate and 
bewitch children : but as Wicrus, Paracelsus, Cardan, Mizaldus, Valleriola, 
Caesar ^iininus, Carnpauclla, and many pliilosophera think, the forcible ima- 
gination of the one party moves and alters tho spirits of the other. Nay mon?, 
they can cause and cure ngt only diseases, maladies aud several infirniihes^ 
bjj this means, as Avicenna de anim. L 4. aect. 4. supposeth in parties remote, 
but move bodies from tbeir places, cause thunder, lightning, temj)csts, wJjiA 
opinion Alkindus, Paracelsus, and somo others, approve of So* that I may 
certainly conclude this strong conceit or imagination is astrum Iiominis, and 
the rudder ol* this our ship, which reason should steer, but overborne by fantasy 
cannot manage, and so suffers itself and this whole vessel of ours to be over- 
ruled, and often overturned. Read more of this in Wicnis, L 3. de Lmniitt, 
c. 8, 9,® 10. Pranciscus, Valcsius med, coiitrov. L 5, coat, 6, Marcellus Dona- 
tus, L 2. c. 1. de hist. mcd. mirahil. Levinus Lemnius, de occult, nat. rnir. 1. 1, 
c. 12. Cardan, 1. 18. de rerum var. Corn. Agrippa, de occult, jddhs. cap. Cl, 
Co. Camerarius, 1 cent. cup. 54. horarum subcis. Nymaniius, moral, de 
Imag. Lauren tins, aud him that is iastar omniumy Fienus, a fixmous physician 
of Antwerp that wrote tlirce books de viribus imaginallonis. I have thus far 
digressed, because this imagination is tho medium dferene of passions, by 
whoso means they work and produce maijy times prodigious tffects : anu as 
tho Ihntasy ismora or less intended or remitted, and their humours disposed,. 
60 do j^erturbations move, more or less, take deeper impression. 

SunsECT. III . — Division of Perturbations. 

Pertuhbations and* passions, which trouble the fantasy, though they 
dwell between tho confines of sense and reason, yet they rather follow sense 
ilian reason, because tlicy are drowned in corporeal organs of sense. They are 
commonly 'reduced into two inclinations, irascible aud concupiscible. TIiq 
T horaists subdivide them into eleven, six in tlie coveting, and live in tho in- 
vading. Aristotle reduceth all to pleasure and pain, Plato to love and hatred, 

6 Vives to good and bad. If good, it is pi-cseut, and then we absolutely joy 
and love; or to come, and then we dcsii-e and hope for it. If evil, we abso- 
lutely hate it; if present, it is sorrow; if to come, fear. These four passions 
^ Rcrnard comjiares “ to the wheels of a chariot, by w^hich wo are carried in 
this world.” All other passions are subordinate unto these four, or six, as 
some will : love, joy, desire^ hatred, sorrow, fear ; tho rest, as anger, envy,, 
emulation, pride, jealousy, anxiety, mercy, shame, discontent, despair, ainbi* 
tion, avarice, <kc., are reducible unto the first; and if they be immoderate 
they ^consume the spirits, and melanchcly iif especially caused by theui. Some 
few discreet men there are, that can govern themselves, and curb in these 
inordinate affections, by religion, philosophy, and such divine precept^ of 
meekness, patience, and tho like ; but most part for want of govemmeut, out 
of indiscretion, ignorance, they suffer themselves wholly to be led by sen^ 

s Vardllus Flclnui 1. IS, e. 18. de theoloji. Platonlei. Irnajflnatlo est tanqnam Proteus vel Chyiffileon, 
corvos proprium et ahenum iionniinquam affleienp. • Cur oscitantca oscltent, WIeriw. • T. W. Jesuit. 
1 3 df Anima. » ^cr. 35. U* quatiior paasionos sunt tanquam rot® in cumi, qulbus Teoifflnr ooe ]Bundi», 

* llfuniiu qulppo immmlci'aiiuiie, bpintus maroencuut. FuivieL 1. 1. Tatli. c. IS. • 
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• and arc so far from repressing rebellious inclinations, that they give all ea- 
couragcmeiit unto them, lesAring the reins, and using all provocations to fur- 
ther them : bad by nature, worse by art, discijdine, ^ custom, education, and^ 
a perverse will of their own, they follow on, wheresoever their unbridled affec- 
tions will tmnsport them, and do more out of custom, self-will, than out of 
reason. Coniumax voluntas^ as 'Melancthon calls it, malum facit : this stub- 
born will of ours j)crvcrts judgment, which sees and knows what should and 
ought to be done, and yet will not do it. Mancipict ffuke, slaves to their se- 
veral lusts and appetite^ they precipitate and jdunge * themselves into a laby- 
rinth of cares* blinded with lust, blinded with ambition ; ‘‘ “They seek that 
at God’s hands which they may give unto themselves, if they coulU but re- 
frain from those cares and perturbations, wherewith ilnjy continually macerate 
theil’ minds.” But giving way to these violent pji-ssions of fear, grief, shame, 
revenge, hatred, malice, &c., they arc torn in i)ieces, as Actceou was with bis 
dibgs, and "crucify their own souls. • 

Subsect. IV. — Sorrow a came of Melandwly. • 

Sorrow. Insanus dolor.‘\ In this catalogue of passions, whidi so much 
torment the soul of man, and cause this malady (for I will briefly speak of 
them all, and in their order), the first place in this irascible appetife, may 
justly be cliallengcil b}' sorrow. An inseparable companion, “ *' The mother 
and daughter of melancholy, her epitome, symptom, and chief cause as 
Hippocrates hath it, they beget one another, and tread in a ring, for sorrow is 
both cause and symptom of this disease. How it is a symptom shall be shown 
in its place. That it is a cause all the world acknowledgcth, Dolor nonnidlm 
insanioi causa fuit, et aliorum morhorum insa^iahilimn, saith Plutarcli tif 
Apollonius; a cause of madness, a cause of many other diseases, a sole cause 
of this mischief, ^Lemriius calls it. So doth Ilhiisis, coni. L 1. trewt, D. 
Guianerius, Tract 15, c. 5. And •if it take root once, it ends in desj>air, as 
^ Felix Plater observes, and as in ' Cubes’ table may nvuU be couj)led with it. 
•Chrysostom in his seven teen tli epistle to 01yra|)ia, describes it to be a cruel 
torture of the soul, a most inexplicable grief, poisonej worm,consamingbody 
and soul, and gnawing the very heart, a perpetual executioner, continual night, 
profound darkness, a whirlwind, a tempest, an ague not appearing, heating 
worse than any fire, and a battle that hath no encL It crucifies worse than 
any tyrant ; no torture, no strappado, no bodily punishment is like unto it. 
Tis the eagle without question which the poets feigned to gnaw ‘Prometheus 
heart, and no heaviness is like unto the heaviness of the heart,” Ecclcs. xxv. 
15, 16. "" Every perturbation is a misery, but grief a cruel torment,” a 

domineering passion : as in old Borne, when the Dictator was created, all infe- 
rior magistracies ceased ; when grief appears, all other passions vanish. " It 
driesupthe bones,” saithSelomon,ch. iT.Prov., “makes them hollow-eyed, pale, 
and lean, furrow'iuced, to have dead looks, wrinkled brows, sluivclled cheeks, 

• 

k Mal& consnetndliTo depnivatnr Infrenlam ne bene faclat. Prosper Calenwi, 1. dc atrA bile. Pinra faclunt 
homines A consuctndine, quam 'e rarlonc. Ag^cneris ossucAccre multuin est. Video incliora proboque, do. 
tcriora ecquor. Ovid. < Nemo laidltur nlt<l n seipso. Multi se In inqulctudlncm precipitant atiibitlune 
ot cnplditatibiis cxciccatl, non Intcllijcunt sc illud a dlls petere, quod slbl ipsisS si vcllnt pra'sture posslnt, zi 
curls ct perturbatlonlbUB, quibus assldub se mocorant, Itnpcrare vellent. Tunto studio mlserlarum causes, 
et nliincuta doloruin quairiinus, vituinque sccus feUcUslmam, trlstcm ct xiiiscrubllem cibclmqs. Potrarcli. 
prasfat. de BemedUs, &e. Timor et moestitla, al dlu perseverent, causa et sobolvs atrl humoris sunt, et in 
circulum se procrcant. Blp. Apboiis. 23. 1. G. idem Montoltus cap. 10. Victorius Favcntlnns pract. 
Imag. p Multi cx mn-^rore ct metu hue delajwl sunt. Lcmn. lib. 1. cap. 16. n MultA enra et trUtitlA (beinnt 
acq^ere melanchollom (cap. 3. de mentis alien.) si altas radices agat, Insxrriim flxainque degenerat me- 
lanchollam et in desperatlonem dcsJnlt. * Hie luetus, ejus verb soror desperutio slinul ponitur. • Anima. 
nun cnidele tormeutum, dolor inexpllcabills, tinea, non solum ossased cordapertlnRcns, perpetuus eoniiiex, 
vires aninuto cousumens, Jttgls nox, et tenebrse profundov, tcinpestas et turbo et febrls nor. apparens, omm 
Igne valldius Incendeiia ; loi)|rlor, et pngntt flnem non habens— crucem circumfert dolor, fdeleinquo omni 
tyranno crudellorem proj so fert. <Nat. Comes Mythol. J. 4. e. 6. • Tally 3. Tuac. omuls pertuihtitio 

ttUaeila et comiliclna cst dolor. 
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diy bodies, and quite peiTeris their temperature that are misaffected with it* 
As Eleonora, that exiled mournful duchess (in bur * English Ovid), laments 
.to her nolle husband Humphrey, duke of Glocester, 

* • Sawest thou those eyes In whose sweet cheerftil look 

nuke Humphry once such Joy and pleasara took, 

Sorrow litttli so despoil'd mu of all 

Thou could’st not siiy this was my Eluoi's face. 

Like a foul Gorj^on,** dec. 

ji 

" hinders concoction, refrigerates the heart, takes away stomach, colour, 
and sleep, thickens the blood (‘ Fernclins L 1. cap. 18, de morb. causis), con- 
taminates the spirits.” (“ Piso.) Overthrows the natural heat, ])erverts the 
good estate of body and mind, and makes them weary of their lives, cry out, 
howl and roar for very anguish of their souls. David confessed as much, 
Psalm xxxviii. 8, •* I hav# roared for the very disquictness of my heart.” 
Aiid Psalm cxix. 4 part, 4 v. ‘*My soul meltcth away for very heaviness,” v. 83, 
I am like a Ifbttle in the smoke.” Antiochus complained that he coiild^iht 
sleep, and that his heart fainted forgriefj ‘‘Christ himself, Vir dotorum^ out of 
an aj^prehension of grief, did sweat blood, Mark xiv. “His soul was heavy to the 
death, and np sorrow was like unto his.” Crato comil. 21, 2, gives instance in 

one that was so nielaiielioly by reason of ® grief ; and Montanus cansil. 30, in a 
vioble matron, than liad no other cause of this mischie£” L S. D. in ITildes- 
•heitn, fully cured a patitmt of his that wits much troubled with melancholy, and 
formally years, “ ®but afterwards, by a little occasion of sorrow, he fell into his 
former tits, and was tormented as before.” Examjiles arc common, how it 
causeth melancholy, ^desperation, and sometimes death itself; for (Eccles. 
xxxviii. lo), “ Of h iaviness comes death ; worldly sorrow causeth death.” 
2 Cor. vii. 10, Psalm xxxi. 10. “ life is wasted with heaviness, and my 
3'cara with mourning.” Why was Hecuba said to be turned to a dog? 2siubo 
into a stone? but that for grief she was [^useless and stupid. Severus the 
Empbror ® died for grief; uud liow ** many myriads besides? Tanta iUi est 
JeritaSy tanta est insania luclus * jMelanothoii gives a reason of it, “ the 
gathering of much mclanchuly blood about the heart, which collection extiii- 
guisbeth the good spirits, or at least dulletli them, sorrow stiikcs the heart, makes 
it tremble and pine aw^'’, witli great pain ; and the black blood drawn in mi 
thespleen, and difiused under theribs,on theleft side, makes those perilous hypo- 
chondriacal convulsions, wliich happen to them that are troubled with sorrow.” 

» 

SuESECT. Y.—Fear, a Cause. 

Cousin- GERMAN to sorrow, is fear, or inther a sister, Ac/iates, and con- 
tinual conijianion, an assistant and a principal agent in procuring of this mis- 
chief; a cause and symptom as the other. In a word, as ‘Virgil of the 
Harpies, I may justly say of them both, 

^ Trlstlos hand lllii monstnim, ncc aafvlor iilla I ** A sndcle^ monster, or more crtfcl plaffneso fell, 

Eeatla ct ira Dcum st.v;;iis bubo cxtullt uiidlB.” | Or reng .tuice of the gods, ue’er came from St} x or Hell.* 

This foul fiend of fear >vas worshipped heretofore as a god by the Lace- 


» M. Drayton in bin Her. cp. r Cnto consll. 21 . lib. 2. moratitla nnlversum infrlgldat coi-pus, calorem 
Snnatum extlugnlt, appctltuni dcBtmlt. ■Cor rcfrlgcrat tvistltla, apirltus cxslccat, Innatuinque colorom 
obrultjviglllaslnducit, concoctlonem labofactat,6aDgulnem incra.«8at,oxaggeratquc mclancholicumauccniQ 
• SplritnB ct Bangiila hoc contaminatur. PIbo. *> Moi’c. vi 11. * Mosroro maccror, inoi'casco e 

consoncBCO miaer, ossa atque nellla sain mlBora macrlTudino, Plant. ^ Malum inreptum et actum 
trlstitia Bolo. ^ * llildeBheIn% spicel. 2. do nielanchoilii, moci'ore aninil postea accedente, in prlora sym; 

tomata inddlt* ^ Vlvcs 3. do aniina, c. do mu^roro. Sabin. In Ovid. a Herodion. 1. S. mnsroramogli 
quam morbo consnmptus cat. ^ BothwcUius atrlbllarJus obilt. Ilrlzarrus GenuenBis hist. &c. * So 

great if the ftcrccncsa and madness of inc1auch«)ly. ^ Mcpstitlu cor quasi pcrcusaum eonstrlnglttir, tromit 
M laagnescit cum acrl sensu dolorls. In tristitla cor fugiens ourabit cx Spleiie lentum buinoroni mclaa- 
diollouin, qui effusus sub costis in sinlstro latere liypochundi'iaros flatus focl^ quod ssepe accldlt Us qul 
dlatnma cura ct mmstitia conflictantur. Melancthon, ^ Lib. 3. Jiu. 4,, * 
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rdsDinoniaxis, and most of those other torturing " affection^ and so was sorrow 
amongst the rest, under the flame of Angerona Dea, they stood in such awe of 
them, as Austin ds Civitat, Dei^ lib. 4. cap. 8. noteth out of Varro, fear was, 
commonly ” adored and painted in their temples with a lion’s head ; and as 
Macrobius records 1. 10. Sabivrnalium; in the calends of January, Angerona 
had her holy day, to whom in the temple of Voliipia, or goddess of pleasure^ 
their augurs ^ind bishops did yearly sacrifice; that, being propitious to them, 
she might expel all cares, anguish, and vexation of the mind for that year fol- 
lowing.” Many lamentable effects this fear causeth in men, as to be red, pale, 
tremble, swo>at, ** it makes sudden cold and heat to come over all the body, 
palpitation of the heart, syncope, <kc. It amazeth many men thdl ore to 
speak, or show themselves in public assemblies, or before some great per- 
sonages, as Tully confessed of himself, that he trembled still at the beginning 
of his speech ; and Demosthenes, that great orator ot Greece, before Philippus. 
It^cwfoiinds voice andmeniory, as Lucian wittingly brings in Jupiter Tragoeilus. 
so much afraid of his auditory, when he was to make a speech to the rest of 
the gods, that he could not utter a ready word, but was compelled to use 
Mercury 8 help in prompting. Many men are so amazed and astonished with 
fear, they know not where they are, vrhat they say, ^what they do, and that 
which is worse, it tortures them many days before with continual aflrights and 
suspicion. It hinders most honourable attempts, and makes their hearlls ache, 
sad and heavy. They that live in fear are never free, 'resolute, secure, never 
merry, but in continual pain: that, as Vives truly said, NuUa est miseria 
m ^tjor quam metuSf no greater misery, no rack, nor torture like unto it, ever 
suspicious, anxious, solicitous, they are childishly drooping without reason, 
without judgment, • especially if some terrible object be offered,” as Plutarch 
hath it. It causeth oftentimes sudden madness, and almost all mariner of 
diseases, as I have sufficiently illuUrated in my * digression of the force of 
imagination, and shall do more at large in my section of ® terrors. Pear 
makes our imagination conceive what it list, invites the devil to come to us, as 

* Agrippa and Cardan avouch, and tyrannizeth over our fantasy more than 
all other aftections, especially in the dark. We see this verified in most men, 
as ^ Lavater saith, Ques 7netuunt,finguni; what they. fear they conceive, and 
feign unto themsedves; they think they see goblins, hags, devils, and many 
times become melancholy thereby. Cardan subtil, lib. 18. hath an example of 
such an one, so caused to be melancholy (by sight of a bugbear) all his life 
after. Augustus "^Caesar durst not sit in the dark, nisialiquo assiderite, saith 

* Suetonius, Nunquam teiuhris evigilavit. And ’tis strange what women and 
children will conceive unto themselves if they go over a church-yard in tlio 
night, lie, or be alone in a dark room, how they sweat and tremble on a sudden. 
ISiany men are troubled with future events, foreknowledge of their fortunes, 
destinies, as Severus the emperor, Adrian and Domitian, Quod sdret idlimum 
vitco diem, saith Suetonius, valde solicitus, much tortured in mind because he 
foreknew his end; with many such, of which I shall speak more opportunely 
in another place.® Anxiety, mercy, pity, ii^digriation, «fec., and such tearf\d 
branches derived from these two stems of fear and sorrow, 1 voluntarily omit; 
read more of them in ** Carolus Pascalius, ® Dandiuus, 

Kt metnm ideo deam lacrAnint nt bouam montem eoncederet. Varro, Lactantloa, Aug. * LlUna 
Glruld. Syntog. 1. de dlis mlBcellanliB, « CtUcndls Jan. ferlni BUQt dlvs Angerona^ pontlAcei 

in BacoUo Voliiplastacra faciunt, quod angorcs et anUiii solicitudlneB propitiata propollat. p Timor 

iiiduclt frlgua, eordlB palpitationein, vocIb defectum atque pallorem. Agrippa lib. 1. oup. 63. Timldi aempei 
apkltiu habent fHgldoa. Jfont. « EffuBaa cenicas fogienteB agmine turmu ; quls nieu nunc Intiut eomua 
Falnus ait t Alclat. ' Ifetua non aolum luemorium constemat, ted et iiiBtitutui# aniini omne et 

laudabilem conatnm Impedit Thucydldei. ■ Ub. de fonltndine et vlrtute Alexandrl, ubl nropb res 

mlfttlt terribllis. t Sect 2. Memb. 8. Subs. 2. » Sect. 2. Memb. 4. Subs. 3. > Subtil. IS. Ui». 

tlmor attrahlt ad se Dtemonas, timor et error multum In hominibua poBRunt. r Lib. 2. Spectria ca. 8. 

fortes rarb spectra vldent quia minus timent. • Vita qjus. • Sect. 2. Memb. 4. Subs. 7. . ^ 1)« 

Tirt et vitlin. • • Com. in Arlst de Anlma. 
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Subsect. VI . — Shame and Diagraccy CavAGe. « 

Shame and disgrace cause most violent passions and bitter pangs. Oh 
'fudorem et dedecue publicum, ob errorem commiesum ecepe moventur generosi 
animi (Felix Plater lib. 3. de cdienM. mentis ) : Generous miuds are often moved 
with shame, to despair for some public disgrace. And he, saith Philo lib. 2. 
de provid. dei^ * that subjects himself to fear, grief, ambition, shame, is not 
happy, but altogether miserable, tortured with continual lab'dur, care, and 
misery.” It is as forcible a batterer as any of the rest: “ ** Many men neglect 
the tumults of the world, and care not for glory, aiid yet they are afraid of 
infamy, repulse, disgrace, (2^ul. offic. L 1.) they can severely contemn pleasure, 
bear grief indifferently, but they are quite "battered and broken with reproach 
and obloquy : ” {siquidetn vifa et fama pari passu amhtdan£) and are so dejected 
many times for some public injury, disgiuce, as a box on the ear by their 
inlerior, to bo overcome of their adversary, foiled in the field, to be out in. a 
sjiecch, some foul fact committed or disclosed, &c. that they daTe not come 
abroad all their lives after, but melaucholize in cornel’s, and keep in holes. The 
mosii generous spirits are most subject to it j Spiritue altos frangitetgenerosos: 
Ilieronymust Aristotle, because he could not luiderstand the motion of Euripus, 
for grief and shame drowned Iiimself : Cfulius Rodiginus antiquar. lec. lib. 23. 
cap. 8.* llomerus jmdore consumplus, was swallowed up with this passion of 
sliame “'because he could not unfold the fishcrman’.s riddle.” Sophocles 
killed himself, '“^for that a tragedy of his was hissed off the stage:” Ydkr. 
Max. lib. D. cap. 12. Lucrctia stabbed herself, and so did Cleopatra, " when 
she saw that she was reserved for atrium) )h, to avoid the infamy.” Antonins 
the Homan, “‘after he was overcome of Ids enemy, for three days* space sat 
solitary in the fore-part of the ship, abstaining from all company, even of 
Cleopatra herself, and afterwards for very dliame butchered himself,” Plutarch 
vUa^ejus. “Apollonius Ehodius*' wilfully banished himself, forsaking his 
country, and all his dear friends, becauscjic was out in reciting his poems,” 
Pliiiiu^ ^*6. 7. cap. 23. i\jax ran mad, because his arms were adjudged to 
Ulysses. In China *tis an ordinary thing for such tis are excluded in those 
famous trials of theirs, or should take degrees, for shame and grief to lose their 
wits, ^Mat. Rlccius cxpealt. ad Sinas, 1. 3. c, 3. Ilostratus the friar took that 
book which Hciiclin had writ against him, under the name of Epist. ohsciir* 
orum vlrorum, so to lieart, that for shame and grief he made away himselj^ 
”^Jovms in elogiis. A grave and learned nduister, and an ordinary preacher at 
Alomar in Hollaiul, was (one day as he walked in the fields for his recreation) 
suddenly taken with a lax or looseness, and thereupon compelled to retire to 
the next ditch \ but being "surprised at unawares, by some gtii tie women of his 
parisli wandering that way, was so abaslied, that ho did never after sliow his 
head in public, or come into the pulpit, but pined away with melancholy: 
{Pet. Forestus med. ohservat. lib. 10. ohserveU. 12.) So shame amongst other 
passions can play his prize. 

I know there be many base, iijpudenfc, brazen-faced rogues, that will"iV'«?Zd 
pallescere cidpd, be moved with nothing, take no infamy or disgrace to heart, 


• Qiil mentem snbjoclt tlmoris domlnationl, capldltatts, dolorls, ambltlonls, pudorls, fclU non est, sedomnln 
miner, asslduis laborlbus torquetur et iiiiBcria. M ilti contu niiunt inundi struiiitum, reputant pro nihilo 
glorlain, sed tffncntlnfaniiaiii, offenttioiicin, rcpnlsat:i. Voluptutcm sovcrissliiid eontenmunt, in doJure sunt 
molUorea, gloriain negU^unt, franguurur Infaiuiu. •Gravlus contumellani ferimus quam detrimentam, ul 
abjecto nimis ammo sliiius. Pint. In Tiinol. r Quod piscatoris tenigma solvere non posset. s Ob Tra- 
coidlam explosam, taortem slbJL gladlo consciviu ^Ciun vidlt In triumplmm se servari, causa dm 

ignunUnifu vitaUd.'ii mortem sibruonBcIvlt. Pint i Bello vlctus, pur tres dies sedit In prora ne^ 

abstinens ab omnl consortlo, ctlam Cleopatras, postea sa Interfeclt. ^ Cum malb recitasset Argonautics, ob 
pudoicm exalavlt. J Qnidam prss vereuundia sitnul et dulore in Insanlani Incldunt, eo quod a literatomm 
gradit In examine cxduduntur. »• Hostratus cucullatm adeo fn'avitur ob KeocUni llbrum, qui toscribltur, 
Eplatqifis obscuroruiii \ iroruin, dolnre slmul et pudore sauciatu8,ut selpsuin interfecerit. • Propter 
ruborem eonfusus, btatun eoiplt dellroi'c, <kc. ob suspicioaem, uuod viU ilium crlmlnu at^cussrent. • Uorat. 
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JaxLgh at all ; let them be proved peijured, stigmatized, convict ro^es, thieves, 
traitors, lose their ears, be whipped, branded, cax'ted, pointed at, hissed, reviled^ 
and derided with** Ballio the J^wd in Plautas, they rejoice at it, Cantores pro^ 
bos; *‘bab 2 B and bombax/' what care they ? Wc have too many such in our/ 
times, 

-Exclamftt )ilclieerta peitase 
-Frontem de rebus.'* 4 

Yet a modest’ man, one that hath grace, a generous spirit, tender of iiis repu- 
tation, will be deeply wounded, and so grievously affected with it, that he had 
rather give myidads of crowns, lose his life, than suffer the least defamation of 
honour, or blot in his good name. And if so be that he cannot avoid it, as a 
nightingale, Qtm cantanch victa moritur (saith 'Mizaldus), dies for shame if 
another bird sing better, he laiiguishcth and pineth away in the anguish of his 
spirit. 

It Subsect. VII. — Envy^ Malice, Hatred, Causes^ 

Envt and malice are two links of this chain, and both, as Guiancrius Tracts 
15. eapi 2. proves out of Galen 3. Aphorism, com. 22. “"cause this malady by 
themselves, especially if their bodies be otherwise disposed to melancholy." 
*Tis Valescus de Taranta, and Foelix Plateriis* observation, “‘Envy so gnaw.s 
many men’s hearts, that they become altogether melancholy.” And th'ereforo 
belike Solomon, Prov. xiv, 13. calls it, “the rotting of the bones,” Cyprian, 
vulnus ocGuUum ; 

-• S'ciil! non invenere tyranni 
MjOus tunuetuum 

The Sicilian tyrants never invented the like torment. It crucifies their souls, 
withers their bodies, makes them hollow-eyed, *palc, lean, and ghastly tc 
behold, Cyprian ser. 2. de zeh ei Li'dore, “ As a moth gnaws a garment, so," 
saith Chrysostom, “ doth envy consume a man ; to be a living anatomy : a 
skeleton, to be a lean and “pale carcass, cpiickened with a * fiend,” Hall in 
Oliaract. for so often as an envious wretch sees another man prosper, to bo 
enriched, to thrive, and be fortunate in the world, to get honours, offices, or 
the like, he repines and grieves. 

“ ftlntabcscltquo vldendo ^ 

Succcssoa bominum^— -suppUcluuiiiue sauna ott.” 

He tortures himself if his equal, friend, neighbour, be preferred, commended, 
(To well ; if he understand of it, it galls him afresh ; and no greater pain can 
come to him than to hear of another man’s well-doing ; ’tis a dagger at his 
luwirt every such object, lie looks at him as they that foil down in Lucian’s 
rock of honour, with an envious eye, and will damage himself, to do another a 
mischief : Atque cadet subito, dum super hoste cadat. As he did in .^op, lose 
one eye willingly, that his fellow might lose both, or that rich man in ^ Quin- 
tilian that poisoned the flowers in his garden, l^causo his neighbour’s bees 
should get no more honey from tliem. Ilis whole life is sorrow, and every 
word he speaks a satire: nothing fats him but other men’s ruins. Porto 
s]>eak in a word, envy is nought else but Trtktitia de bonis alienis, sorrow for 

Ps. Impndlce. B. Ifca eit. Ps. iceleste. B.ticis vera. Ps. Verbero. B. qulppcnl ? Ps. furclfijr. B. fuctum 
npt'iTne. Ps. sod firaudo. B. suntnica Istfcc. Ps. paiTlcida. It. porj^e tn. Ps. sacrilo^e. B. fateor. Ps. perjure. It. 
vera dicls. Ps. pemitics addescentum. It. acerrime. Ps. fur. B, babae. Ps. fu:;iciv'c. It. Immbas I Ps. fraua 
pcqiuli. B. Planlssimb. Ps. Impure leno, ca*num. It. cantorcs probos. Pseudolus act. 1. Seen. S. ^ MelK 
cci-ta exclaims, ^all shame has vanished from human tranBuction.s.” Peralus, Sat 5. *Cbni 7 e Plinio, 

■ Multos videmus propter invidiam et odium in inelanchollani incldisso : ec illos potissimum quorum corpora 
ad bane apta sunt, slnvldla at&iffit homines adoo et corrodit, ut hi molanchollel pemtus flant. • Her. 
a Ills vultns mlnax, torvus aspectns, pallor la fade, In labiis tremor, stridor in dontlbus, See. f Ut tinea 

corrodit vestlmentum, sio invidla eum qnl selatur conswnit. ^ Pallor In ore sedet, inadeMn corporo toto. 
Knsqnam recta ades, llvent mbiglne dentes. aDlaboll qxprcsia Imafto, toxicum eharltatis, vencnnra 
amldtUe, abyssus mentis, non cst eo monstroslni tnonstrum, damnosius damnum, urlt, torrct, discruclat, 
made et squalore coiiilcit. Austin. Oomin. primt Advent. a Ovld. lie pines aa-ay ni the aicht of 
another’s BttccP8B» it Is his special torture. * nedam. 13. linivlt llores nialclicis sueds in venunum 
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men’s good, be it present, past^ or to come : et gaudium tie adverais, and • ^ 
Joy at their harms, opposite to mercy, which grieves at other men’s mis- 
^anees, and misaffects the body in another kind; so Damascen defines it, lib. 
%, de ortkodjid. Thomas 2. 2. quaint. 3G. art. 1., Aristotle 1. 2. Jl/tei. c. 4. et 
70 ., Plato Philebo., Tully 3. Tusc., Greg. Hie. 1. devirt. animee, c. 12., Basil, de 
Invidia, PmdaruB Od. 1. eer. 5. and we find it true. ’Tis a common disease^ 
and ^most natural to us, as ‘Tacitus holds, to envy another man’s pi^osperity. 
And ’tis in most men an incurable disease. “7 have read,” jsaith Marcus 
Aurelius, “Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee antliors; I have consulted with many 
wii^.men for a remedy for envy, I could find none, bijt to renounce all happi- 
ness, and«to bo a wretch, and miserable for ever.” *Tis the beginning of hell 
in this life, and a passion not to be excused. “'Every otlier sin hath some 
pleasure anneAd to it, or ijill admit of an excuse; envy rdoiie wants both. 
Other sins last but for awhile; the gut may bo satisfied, anger remits, hatred 
hath an end, envy never ceaseth.” Cardan lib. 2. de sap. Divine and hunpA 
examples are very familiar; you may run and read them, as that of Saul and 
David,jClain and Abel, angebcU ilium 'non proprium peccatum, sed fratris pros- 
perUhSy saith Theodoret, it was his brother’s good fortune galled him. Ilachel 
envied her sisfer, being barren, Gen. xxx. Joseph’s brethren, him, Gen. xxxvii. 
David had a touch of this vice, as he confesseth, **Ps. 37. ‘Jeremy and ‘‘Hab- 
akkuk, atxcy repined at others’ good, but in the end they ccirrectcd themselves. 

7o. “fret not tliyself,” <fcc. Domitian spited Agricola for his worth, 
JiHhat a private man should be so much glorified.” “Cecinna was envied of 
his fijlow-citizens, bccauso he was more richly adorned. But of all others, 

** women arc most weak, ob pulchritudincm invUIce sunt foemince {Musaeu^ avi 
qmatfaut odit, nihil eat tertium {Graimlensis). They love or hate, no medium 
amongst them. Implacahilee pleruTnquc Icesce mulieres, Agrippina like, A 
Woman if she see her neighbour more neat^or elegant, richer in tires, jewels,'* 
or apparel is enraged, and like a lioness sets upon her husband, vails at her, 
Boolis at her, and cannot abide lier;” so the Koinau ladies in Tacitus did at 
^oloninit, Ceciuna’s wife, because she bad a better horse, and better furni- 
%Urc, as if she had hurt them with it ; they were much olfeuded. In like sort 
our gentlewomen do at t^dr usual meetings, one repines or scoffs at another’s 
bravery and happiiiegs, Myrsine, an Attic wench, was murdered of her fel- 
lows, ‘“^because she did excel the rest in beauty,” Constantino 1. 11. 

c. 7. Every village will yield such examples. 

Subsect. VITI. — Emidation, Haired, Faction, Desire of Revenge, Causes. 

Out of this root of envy 'spring those feral branches of faction, hatred, livor, 
eipulation, which cause the like grievances, and are, serree aninvee, the saws of 
the consternaii<mis pleni ujffecttia, affections full of desperate amazement; 
or os Cyprian describes emulation, it is “”a moth of the soul, a consumption 

•Statuls cerels Basiling cos comparat, qnl llqticflunt ad prxaentlam aolis^qull alii irandent ct ornantur. 
JfMcts alll, quoD ulcerlbua piudent, aniceua nriK^torcunt, abtunt In fectidis. ** Miscricordia etiam 

quen tristltia quacdani est, sicpe inlsenintls corpu!i niolo aflicit Agrippa. 1. 1. cap. G3. ** Inaitum 

inortallbna a patnra rccentein alloruin ficllcltatotn iPin'is ocnlla Jntuerl, hist. 1. 2. Tacit. ^ Lcgi ChAldsDOiL 
Grrccos, llobncos, coosului saptentea proremedio Invidioe, hoc emm Invcnl, rcnunciarc IVUcItatl, et perpetuo 
miser esse. sOmno peccatura aut oxcasatloncra scenm habet, aut volaptateiM, s«»l i iin Idia utraqur carets 
rellquavltla dnem liabent,Ira defervesclt, eula satlatui, odium dacm liabct, Invidia iiuiiquarn quiesdt. 
b Urebat me asmqlatlo propter stultos. « Hlcr. 12. 1. k Hub. 1 . i Invidlt privatl nomcn supra 

priu^pls attolli. Tacit. Hist. lib. 2, part 6. BPeritune doinre et invidia, si quc'.n vidcrint 

omatiorem se In pnbllcam prodllsse. Flatlna dial, amornm. Ant. Goianerius lib. 2. cap. 8. vim. M. 

Aurelil fiemlna vlcinam eJeKontlus se vestitam vldcns, leicnae Instar in vimm iusur;;lt, &c. p Quod inalgnt 
oqno et ostro vclierctnr, quanqnaiq nullius cum Injuria, ornatum HIuui tanquani livsiu {rravabantur. aQnqj^ 
puichritudlno omdlss excelleret, pnelln indiiniata) occidcrunt. ^ Latd patet Invldlsc fi£cundm pemltlca, el 
livor radix omnium malorum, fons cladinni, Inde odium aurgtt^ emulatio. Cyprian scr. 2. do Livore. * Vale, 
riua 1. 3. cap. 0. • Quails est animi tinea, qtuis tabes pectoris eelaro in altcro vcl uliorum fodicltatem suam 
d^re miscriom, et veJut quosdam peetori suo admo%'ere canilflces, co;;itationlbus ct scn.sibus sals adhibere 
tortorea^qul se iiitcstinis cmclatlbus inoerent. Xon clbus tallbuslictus, non potus imtest easejucundns; 
ftiaplratur semper ct geniltur, et dolctur dies et tfoctes, pectus sine lutcrmissicne laccratur. * 
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r to make auotlier man’s Happiness His miserj, to torture, crucify, and execute 
himself, to eat His own Heait. Meat and drink can do sucH men no good, tli^ 
do always grieve, sigh, and groan, day and night without intermission, their 
breast is torn asunder:” and a little after, Whomsoever he is whom thoic 
dost emulate and envy, ho may avoid tlico, but thou canst neither avoid him 
nor tliyself; wheresoever thou art he is with thee, thine enemy is ever in thy 
breast, thy destruction is within thee, thou art a captive, bound hand and foot, 
as long as thou art malicious and envious and cansb not be comforted. It was 
the devil’s overthrow;” and whensoever thou ai t thoroughly affected with this 
passion, it will be thine. Yet no pertui*batioii so frequent, no passion so common. 

• Kai KepafXo\if KtpaucT KorUt cat rtKTovt rficrttVf 
Kai vrttxvi vtuixw kui uoidor uoiiui, 

I A potter omulates a potter; I A 'ber emulate? a Tieglar; 

One buiiLli ciiMCb aaotliur: j A biUcpiiif man his bi other. 

' “^very society, corporation, and private family is full of it, it takes hold almost 
of all sorts of men, from the ])rmce to the 2)longiuuati, even amongst gossips it 
is to be seen, scarce three in a company but there is siding, faction, emulation, 
between two of them, some simultas, jar, private grudge, heart-burning ift the 
midst of them. Scarce two geutlemtui dwell togetiier in the country (if they 
be not near kin or linked in marriage), but there is emuLitiou betwixt them and 
their servants, some quarrel or some grudge betwixt their wives or children, 
friends and followei*s, some contention about wealth, gentry, precedency, <kc., 
by means of which, like the fi'og in "that would swell till she was as 

big as an ox, burst herself at last;” tliey will stretcli beyond their fortunes, 
callings, and strive so long that tlicy eonsuiiio their substance in law-suits, or 
otherwise in hosintality, feasting, fine clothes, to get a few bombast titl(«, for 
ambitiosa paupertaie hboramas omues, to outlirave one another, they will tire 
thoir bodies, macerate their souls, •ami through contentious or mutual limita- 
tions bcgg«ir thcm.sclvt‘3. Scarce two great scholars in an ago, but with "bitter 
invectives they fall foul one on Aho other, and their adlierents; Scotists, 
Thomists, Heals, Komiiials, Plato and Aristotle, Galenibts and ParaHelsians, 
drc., it holds in all professions. 

Honest ^emulation in studies, in all callings is nqt to be disliked, ’tis hige- 
Ttwi'um coSj as one calls it, the whetstone of wit, the nurse of wit and valour, 
and those noble Eonians out of this spirit did brave exploits. There is a 
tnodest ambition^ as Themistocles was roused up with the glory of Miltiades; 
Achilles’ trophies moved Alexander, 

Ambire Bcmppr, Rtulta conndentla c?t, 

Ainbiie numiuam, dc&uB arrogontu eBt.** 


'Tis a sluggish humour not to emulate or to sue at all, to withdraw himself 
neglect, refrain from such jdaces, honours, offices, through sloth, niggardliness, 
fear, bashfuluoss, or otherwise, to which by his birth, jdace, fortunes, educa- 
tion, he is called, aj)t, fit, and well able to undergo ; but when it is immoderate, 
it is a plague and a miserable pain. What a deal of money did Henry VIII, 
and Francis 1 . king of Franco, spend at th^t “famous interview? and how 
many vain courtiers, seeking each to outbrave otlicr, spent themselves, their 
livelihood and fortunes, and died beggars? “Adrian the emperor was so 
galled with it, that he killed all his equals; so did Nero. This j^assion mado 
'’Dionysius the tyrant banish Plato and Philoxonus the poet, becajise they did 
excel and ecli]»se his glory, as he thought ; the Homans exilo Coriolanus, oon- 


^^QnlBqnlB eit Hie quern amnlorls, eal Invldes Is te snbtorAigore pote?^ at ta non to nbteanque ftxgerli^ 
aavcriiarlus tuns tecum es^ hostis tun? semper In poetore tuo est, pet nicies intus«lnclasa,oiigatas os, vlrtus, 
selo domlnante captlvns: nee solatia tlbi uUa sabreniunt: bine diabolns Inter loitla stotlm mandj, et 
pci lit primus, et p^ldlt, Cyprian ser. 9. de selo et IWore. • Hesiod. Op. et Pies. « Jtsna eunlda 

Moundl borem, se dlstendebat, fcc. r Almnlatlo aht Ingenla : Paterculu? poster, v;!. * 

Eplg. hb. 1. •* Ambition always, Is a foolish confidence, ne\ er, a slotblUl airogance.** ■ Anno UilO. be* 

iwaeii Aides diid Qiiine. sSpartiaa. tpiutarcb 
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ftilD Oamilluf^ mttrder Scipio; the Greeks by ostracism to expel Aristides,* 
Kicias, Alcibiades, imprison Theseus^ make dway Phocioii, &c. When 
Kichard I. and Philip of France were fellow soldiers together, at the siege of 
\A.con in the Holy Land, and Kichard had approved himself to bo tho more 
Taliant man, insomuch that all men’s eyes were upon him, it so galled Philj]>, 
Francum^ urehat Regis victaridf saith mine ‘author, tarn CBjri/erebat Rkhardi 
ghrioLTn, ut carpere dicta^ calumnian facta; that he cavilled a\ all his pro- 
ceedings, and fell at length to o[)cn defiance; ho could contain no longer, but 
hasting home, invaded his tenatorics, and professed qpen war. " Hatred stira 
Hip contention,” Prov. x. 12, and they break out at last into iiiiiliortal enmity, 
into viriflency, and more than Vatinian hnte and rage; **t]ioy persecute each 
other, their friends, followers, and all their posterity, with hitter taunts, hostile 
wars, scurrilo invectives, libels, calumnies, fire, sword, and tho like, and will 
be reconciled. Witness that Guelph and Ghibclline faction in Italy; that 
Adurui and Fregosi in Genoa; that of Cueius Papirins, ^id Qui«;fSs 
FalOT^in Koine ; Cmsar and Poinpey; Orleans and Kuigiuidy in France; 
'i^rk^nd Lancaster in England: yea, this passion so rageth ‘many times, 
tha^ it subverts not men only, and fainihts, but oven pojmlous cities, * Carthage 
and Corinth can witness as much, nay flourishing kingdoms arc brought into a 
wilderness by it. TJiis hatred, malice, faction, ami desire of revenge, invented 
first alf those racks and wheels, strapadoes, brazen bulls, feral engines, prisons, 
inquisitions, severe laws to macerate and torment one another. How happy 
might we be, and end our time with blessed days and sweet content, if we 
could contain ourselves, and, as we ought to do, j»ut up injuries, leai*u humility, 
meekness, jiatieiice, forget and forgive, ns in ‘God’s word we are enjoined, 
compose such liiial coiiti\)versies amongst ourselves, moderate our passions in 
Uiiis kind, “and think bettor of others,” *Paul would have us, “ than of 
ourselves: bo of like afToction one towards another, and not avenge ourselves, 
but Ifavc peace with all men.” But being that we are so peevish and perverse, 
insolent and proud, so factious and seditious, so malicious and envious; we do 
invkem antjariare^ maul and vex one another, torture, disquiet, and precipitate 
ou 1*801 ves into that gulf of woes and cares, aggravate our misery aud melan- 
choly, heap upon us hell^ind eternal damnation. 

Subsect. IX. — Anger, a Cause. 

Anger, a perturbation, which carries the sjiirits outwards, preparing tha 
body to melancholy, and madness itself : Ira furor brevis est, “ auger is tem- 
porary madness ;”andas‘^Piccolomiueus accounts it, one of tho three most violent 
passions. 'Aretcus sets it down for an especial causc(so doth Seneca, 18. 1. 1.) 
of thin malady. ‘'Magninus gives tho reason, Rx frequeiUi ira mpra modum 
caUJiunJb; it overheats their bodies, and if it be too frequent, it breaks out into 
manifest madness, saith St. Ambrose. *Tis a known saying, Furor fit Imsa seepius 
patientic^the most patient spirit that is, if he be often provoked, will be incensed 
to^maduess ; it will make a devil of a saint : and therefore Basil (belike) in his 
Homily de Ird, calls it tenebrasrationis, nwrbum animee, et daauoneni pessi^ 
mitfn; the darkening of our understanding^ and a bad angel. ‘Lucian, in 
Abilicato^ tom. 1. will have this passion to work this eflcct, especially in old 


•Johannes Heraldiis, 1. 9. e. 12. de hollo aacr. * NalU dies tantum potorlt Icniro fUrorem. sterna bdU 
pace sublets gerunt. Jurat odium, noo ante Invinum ease di’Nirut, quuiri esse dcsiit. Paterculus, vol. 1. 
f Ita BBBVlt hiBQ atygla mlnistra M urbes aubvertat all^uando^ doleat populoa, provinciaa alioqui florentes 
redljtat In solltudines, mortalcB vero mlseros in protunda misoriurum valle mlscrablUter bnmeri^t. 
* Carthago osmula Romani imperil ftmdltus interlit. laluat. Catil. 'Paul. 3 CoL t Rom. 12 

b Qrad. 1. c. 64. * Ira et moeror et ingena animi oonstematio melandiollcoa faclt. Aretena. Ira iromodlca 

|dgoit inunlam. ^ Reg. sonlt. parte 2. c. 8. In apertam Inaanlam mnx dncltur Iratna i Gilberto 

vognato intetprote. Multia, ct pra*sertlm eenlboa Ira impotena Inaanlam focit, et ImportuAa calumnia, htno 
luitlo itertorbat animuni, paulatlm vergit ad ln*)anlaro Porro mulicruiu corpora roulta infoainnt. ct in hunt 
morbum addueun^ pnacipue si Quas oderint aut luvideanb &.e hwe paulatlm iu inaanlam tandem evadonL 
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^ men and women. Angqv and calumny (saith he) trouble them at first, and 
after a while break out into madness: many things cause fury in women^ 
especially if they love or hate overmuch, or envy, be much grieved or angiy; 
these things by little and little lead them on to this malady.” From a dispo/ 
sition they proceed to an habit, for there is no diiTerence between a mad man,, 
and an angry man, in the time of his fit; anger, as Lactantius describes it. 
L, de Ira Dei, ad Donatum^ c. 5. is ”' 80 Bva animi tempestaa, c&c., a cruel tcm« 
pest of the ifiind ; “ making his eyes sparkle fire, and stai'e, teeth gnash in his 
head, his tongue stutter, his face pale, or red, and what more filthy imitation 
can be of a mad man?”* 

* " Ora tument irft, fenresrunt nan^nilno vcniQ, • 

Lamina Gorgonlo asevius ongue mlcaut." 

They are void of reason, inexorable, blind, like beasts and monsters for the 
time, say and do they know not what, cui'se, swear, rail, fight, and what not? 

can a mad man do moi*e? as ho said in the comedy, ^Ira^undia non ium 
apudmOf I %m not mine own man. If these fits bo immoderate, continue 
long, or be frequent, without doubt they provoke madness. Montanus, cor^il. 21, 
had a melancholy Jew to his patient, he ascribes tJiis for a principal cjfiiso: 
IrascAatur levihua de causis, he was easily moved to anger. Ajait bad no otlicr 
beginning of his madness; and Charles the Sixth, tliat lunatic French king, 
foil into this misery, out of the extremity of his passion, desire of crevengo 
and malice, ^incensed against the duke of Britain, he could neither eat, drink, 
nor sleep for some days together, and in the end, about the calends of J uly, 
1392, he became mad upon his horseback, drawing his sword, striking such as 
came near him promiscuously, and so continued all the days of his life, jEniiL 
lib. 10. Gal. hist jEgesippibS de exdd, urbis Ilieros. L 1. c. 37. hath such a 
story of Herod, tliat out of an augry fib, became mad, ‘^leaping out of his bej, 
bo killed Josippus, and played many such bedlam pranks, the whole court 
could not rulo him for a long time after : sometimes ho was sony and rerouted, 
much grieved for that he had doue^FosUmam deferbnit ira, by and by outrage- 
ous again. In hot choleric bodies, nothing so soon causeth rnadiiess/ias tills 
passion of anger, besides many other diseases, as Pelcsius observes, cap. 21. 1. L 
de hnm. affect, causis; Sanguinem imminuit,fel auget: and as 'Valesius con- 
troverts, Med, controv. lib. 5. contro, 8. many times kftls them quite out. If this 
were the worst of this passion, it were more tolerable, “'but it ruins and 
subverts whole towns, ‘cities, families and kingdoms ;” Nulla imtls humano 
generi pluris steAt, saith Seneca, delta, lib. 1. No jilague hath done man- 
kind so much harm. Look into our histories, and you shall almost meet with 
no other subject, but what a company “of hare-brains have done in their rage. 
We may do well therefore to put this in our procession amongst the rest; 
" Fi'om all blindness of heart, from pride, vain-glory, and liypocrisy, from 
envy, hatred and malice, anger, and all such pestiferous perturbations, good 
Loxd deliver us,’* 

SuBSECT. X. — Discontejits, Cares, Miseries, dtc. Causes, 

DisC0NTE!ffTS, carcs, crosses, miseries, or whatsoever it is, that shall cause 
any molestation of spirits, griefy anguish, and perplexity, may well be reduced 
eo this head (preposterously placed here in some men’s judgments they may 
seem), yet in that Aristotle in his “Khetoric defines these cares, as ho doth 
envy, emulation, dbc. still by grief, I tliink I may well rank them in this iras- 

^ Snva ulml tempestiM taatosexcltans flaetos at statlm ardescant ocuff, ostremat. IlngM tltulict, dentea 
«oncrepant, &c. ■> Ovid. • Terenee. a Infensus nritannUe Dud. ct In ultioncm venns. nec dbum 

eeplt, n«c qnietem, ad Calendat Jnllas 1S92^ coinitea oeddit. q IndlKnurlcmc nlmU\ fiirens, unlmique 

ImpotenR, exlUlc de locto. fiircntem non eaplebat aala, &c. r An ira posslt hoTnlnom Intcrlmerd. 

A Abomethy. t As Troy, etcvie meinorem Junonis ob iram. ■ btultoram vcenin et po^^alonun 

(tjnttnet lestoaL * Lib. 2. Invldla eit dolor et ambitio eet dolor, ac. 
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csiblo row; being that they are »i8 the rest, both causes and symptoms of this* 
disease, producing the like inconveniences, an(f are most part accompanied 
^with anguish and pain. The common etymology will evince it, Cura, quasi 
cor uro, Dementes cura:, insomnea cures, damnosm cures, triates, mordacea, 
carttifices, biting, eating, gnawing, cruel, bitter, sick, sad, unquiet, pale, 
tfitric, miserable, intolerable cares, as the poets ^^call them, worldly cares, and 
are as many in number as the sea sands. ‘Galen, Fevuelius, •Felix Plater, 
Yalcscus de Taranta, <kc., reckon afflictions, miseries, even all these conten • 
tions, and vexations of the mind, as principal causes, in that they take away 
sleep, ht|}der concoction, dry up the body, and consume the substance of it. 
They aro not so many in number, but their causes be as divers, and not one of 
a thousand free from them, or that can vindicate himself, whom that Ate dea, 

** • Prr homlnnni capita tnollitcr ambulana, I “ Over mpn’a hearts wnlkln;:; aloft, 

• Plantus puduni tencraa huljuua | With teudur feet ti-eoding tiu Huft," 

• ... 

iromer’s Goddess Ate hath notinvolvod into this discontented ‘rarik, or plagued 
v.'itli ftorae misery or other. ITyginus,j^^. 220, to this purpose hath a plea- 
sant tale. Dame Cura 1)3' chance went over a brook, and taking up some of 
the dirty sliftie, made an inuige of it; Jupiter eftsoons coining b}”, put life to 
it, but Cura and Jupiter could not agree what name to give him, or wlioshould 
own hkn; the matter was referred to Satiii’nasjuJgo,hegave thisarbitrement: 
his name shall bo Homo oh humo, Cura eum possideat quamdlu vivat, Caie 
f luill have him wliilat he lives, Jupiter liis .soul, and Telliis his body when ho 
ili(js. But to leave tales. A general cause, a continuate cause, an inseparable 
accident, to all men, is discontent, care, misery : were there no other parti- 
es lar fifflictiou (which who is free from ?) to molest a man in this life, the verjr 
cogitation of that common misery were enough to macerate, and make him 
weary of his life; to think that ho can never be secure, but still in danger, 
sorroiv, grief, and persecution. For to begin at the hour of his birth, as ** Pliny 
doth elegantly describe it, ‘‘ he is born i^ked, and falls ® a wliining at the 
very llfst, he is swaddled and bound uj) like a prisoner, cannot lielp himself, 
and so he continues to his life’s cud.” Cftjusquc Jerce pahu/um, auith * Seneca, 
impatient of heat and cold, impatient of labour, impatient of idleness, exposed 
to fortune’s contumelies.* To a nuked mariner Lucretius compares him, cast 
on shore by shipwreck, cold and comfortless in an unknown land : t no estate, 
sige, sex, can secure himself from this common misery. “ A m.an that is bonj 
of a woman is of short continuance, and full ()f trouble,’*^ Job xiv. 1, 22. 

And while his flesh is upon him he shall be sorrowful, and while his sold 
is in him it shall mourn.” “ All his clays are sorrow and his travels griefs; 
])is heart also taketh not rest in the night,” Eccles. ii. 23. andii. 11. “All 
that is in it is sorrow and vexation of spirit.” ** Ingress, progress, regress, 
egress, much alike: blindness scizeth on us in the beginning, labour in the 
middle, grief in the end, error in all. What day ariseth to us without .some 
grief, care, or anguish ? Or what so secure and pleasing a morning have we 
seen, that hath not been overcast before the evening ? One is miserable, 
linother ridiculous, a third odioifs. One complains of this grievance, another 
of that. Aliquando nervi, aliquando pedea uexant, (Seneca) nuuc distillatio, 
mtnc hepatia morbm / nunc deest, nunc superest sanguis : now the head aches 
then the feet, now the lungs, then the liver, &c, lluic sensua exuherat, sed 

y Tnaomnes, ClaudlHnus. Trlstes, Vlrg. Mordaces, Smc. Edaccs, ITor. Moestre. Amanr, Ovid. DamnosKi, 
Inquictie, Mart. Urentes, Rodente^ Mnnt. &c. "Gfdoa. 1. S. c. 7. do locis iiiU'utlij, homines sunt inoxime 
aiolanchollcd, qiMndo vlgillls mtutl^ et solicltudinfbus, et Uboribns, et rnris fucrlut clrcainvcntl. * Lucira, 
^otlag. ■Omnia imporfbeta, conftisa, ot pevturbatioae plena, Cardan. b Lib. 7, uat hist. cap. 1. 
homlnem nndum, et ad vagltum edit nature. Flens ah Inltlu, devluctus J^ct, See • ^aKpv 

Kot daxpi/rac eiri()irKOK«», rib revov uvSptiiray fro\ifdciapvToy, uadeytr oiKpovv. Lachrymans natus ap m, 
et laclvyrntne morlor, &c. * Ad Marlnnm. t Boethius. ^ Inltium cncltas, profrressum labor, ezltum 
dolor, error omnia : quem tranqulllum quacai^ quern ncm laboriosum aut anxium diem cffliflus ? retrarch. 

1 ' 
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‘ ssl pudori degener sanguis^ ^c. He is rich, but base born ; he is noble, but 
poor ; a third hath means, but he wants health peradventure, or wit to manage 
ids estate ; children vox one, wife a second, &c. Nemo facill cum conditione 
SfiA concordat^ no man is pleased with his fortune, a pound of sorrow is fami- 
darly mixed with a dram of content, little or no joy, little comfort, but “every- 
where danger, contention, anxiety, in all places: go where thou wilt, and 
thou shalt tittd discontents, cares, woes, complaints, sickness, diseases, iucuiu- 
brances, exclamations : ** If thou look into the market, there (saith * Chry- 
sostom) is brawling and contention; if to the court, there knavery and flat- 
tery, &c. ; if to a private man’s house, there’s cark and care, heaviness,” <kc. 
As he said of old, *Nil homine in terra spiral miserum magis almdf No 
creature so miserable as man, so generally molested, “ * in miseries of body, 
in miseries of mind, miseries of heart, in miseries asleep, in Tni aeries awnke, 
i^ miseries wheresoever he turns,” as Bernard found, Nanqnid tentatio est v>ita 
nthiiana super terrain ? A mere temptation is our life (Austin, confess, hh. 
10, cap, 28), catena perpetuorum mahrumy et qiiis potest molcstia^ et dijU- 
cultaies pati? Who can endure the miseries of it ? “ t In prosperity Vg ui-e 

insolent and intolerable, dejected in advei‘sity, in all fortunes foolish and 
miserable.” ** In adversity I wish for prosperity, and in pros])crity I am afraid 
of adversity. What mediocrity may be found? Whore is no temptation ? 
What condition of life is free ? ‘Wisdom hath labour annexed to it, glory 
envy; riches and cares, children and incumbrances, pleasure and diseases, rest 
and beggary, go together : as if a man were therefore born (as the Platon ists 
hold) to be punished in this life for some precedent sins.” Ur that, as ^ Pliny 
complains, “ Nature may be rather accounted a step-nn^ther, than a mother 
unto us, all things considered: no creature’s life so brittle, so full of fear, so 
mad, so furious; only man is plagjied with envy, discontent, griefs, covetous?- 
ness, ambition, superstition.” Our whole life is an Irisli sea, wherein there 
is nought to be expected but tempestuous storms and troublesome waves, and 
those infinite, * ^ 

“iTantum malorum pela^iiH anpicio, 

Ut lion 811 iiido cnutaiiili ci)])ia,'* 

no halcyonian times, wherein a man can hold himself secure, or agree with his 
present estate; but as Boethius infers, ““There is S)metljing iii every one of 
us which before trial we seek, and having tried abhor : “ we earnestly wish, and 
Ijagerly covet, and are eftsooiis weary of it.” Thus between hope and fear, 
suspicions, angeilfe, ^ Inter spenique metumquCy timores inter et iraSy betwixt 
falling in, falling out, <kc., we bangle away our best days, befool out our 
times, wo lead a contentious, discontent, tumultuous, melancholy, miserable 
life ; insomuch, that if we could foretell what was to come, and it put to our 
choice, we should rather refuse than accept of this painful life. In a word, tho 
world itself is a maze, a labyrinth of errors, a desert, a wilderness, a den of 
thieves, cheaters, &c., full of filthy puddles, horrid rocks, precipitiums, an 
ocean of adversity, an heavy yoke, wherein infirmities and calamities overtake, 
and follow one another, as the sea waves ; and if wo scape Scylla, we fall foul 
OIL Charybdis, and so in perpetual fear, lat)our, anguish, we run from one 

< 

• Ublqne perienlnm, nblqne dolor, uMqve naafraglain. In hoe anihltu qnocunqne me yertam. Lvpsliis. 
* Horn. 10. SI In forum iverls, ihl rlxie et puenw ; il In curium, ibi fraus, adulutlo ; el In doinum 
prlvatam, Ac. f Homer. c Multle rcplctur homo mlecriie, corporis mlserlis, anlmj mieerils, dum 

dormlt, dnm vlgllat, quoeunqne se vortlt. Lusnsque rerum, teniporunique naeclmur. 1 bluxidlente 
fortuna Intolei’andl, In calamltatJbus lugiibnw, semper stulti et miscrl, Cardan. k Prospera In advcrsla 

desldero, et adversa prosperls timeo, qols inter liesc medlus locus, ublnon fit hnmann vltm tentatio T 
t^ardsn. Consol. Saplentl« labor annexns, frlorke invidia, dlvltils cnrai,eoboll solleitndq, yoluptatlmorbl 
qnlett panpertai^ nt quasi finendornm soolcrum cansa nascl bominem pouls eum Flat<#ilstis agnoscere, 
kUb. 7. cap. 1. Non satis lestimare, an mvlior parens natnra homlni, an tiistior noverea flierit: Nulli 
ftagUlor Tlta, pavor, confUslo, rabies mqior, nni anhnantlum ambltlo data, luctus, avaritl^ uni supentitlo. 
>Kurlpides. ^ X perceive such an ocean of troubles before me, that no means of escfa)e nmaln.” » Da 
aoasul. 1. 2. Nemo fikcUb oum oondltlone sna concordat, tnest singulis quod imperlti pa^t aaeperti harreanL 
■XEim in hoo^e Inrat, mos dbpIiceL * Uor. 
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plagne, one mischief, one burden to another, duram cervientes servUvMm^ and* 
you may as soon separate weight from lead, heat from fire, moiatnesa from 
water, brightness from the sun, as misery, discontent, care, calamity, danger, 
'from a man. Our towns and cities are but so many dwellings of human 
misery. “ In which grief and son'ow (**as he right well observ'es out of Solon) 
innumerable troubles, labours of mortal men, and all manner of vices, are 
included, as in so many pens.** Our villages are like mole-hills^ and men as 
so many emmets, busy, busy still, going to and fro, in and out, and crossing 
one another’s projects, as the lines of several sea-cards cut each other in a 
globe or map. “ Now light and merry, but ('*as one follows -it) by-and-by 
son’owfifi and heavy; now hoping, then distrusting; now patient, to-morrow 
crying out; now pale, then red; running, sitting, sweating, trembling, halt- 
ing,” &c. Some few amongst the rest, or perhaps one of a thousand, may bo 
Piillus Jovis, in the world's esteem, GaUince Jilius albcc, an liappy and fortu- 
nate man, adimidiam felix^ because rich, fair, well allied, in honour and oi^i^; 
yet peradventure ask himself, and he will say, that of all others,* ' he is most 
miserable and unhappy. A fair shoe. Hie soccus novus^ elegam^ as he * said, 
8cd nescis ub^ urat, but thou kriowest not where it pincheth. It is not another 
man’s opinion can make me happy : but as * Seneca well hath it, “ He is a 
miserable wretch that doth not account himself happy ; though he be sovereign 
lord o^a world, ho is not happy, if he think himself not to bo so; for what 
availcth it what thine estate is, or seem to others, if thou thyself dislike it?” 
A common humour it is of all men to think well of other men’s fortunes, and 
dislike their own ; ^Cui placet aUerius, ma nimirum eat odio aors; hut ^quifit 
Iteccenaa, <C*c., how comes it to pass, what’s the cause of it] Many men are 
ofsuch a perverse nature, they are well pleased with nothing, (saith “Tbeodoret) 

^ neither with riches nor poverty, they comnlain when they are well and when 
they are sick, grumble at all fortunes, pWperity and adversity; they are 
tronWed in a cheap year, in a barren, plenty or not plenty, nothing pleaseth 
them, war nor peace, w'ith children, nor without.” This for the most partis 
the humour of us all, to be discontent, miserable, and most unhappy, as we 
think at least; and show me him that is not so, or that ever was otherwise. 
Quintus Metellus his felicity is infinitely admired amongst the Romans, inso- 
much that as Paterculus inentioueth of him, you can scarce find of any nation, 
order, age; sex, one for haj^piness to be compared unto him : he had, in a 
word, Bona animi, corporis et fortunes, goods of mind, body, and fortune, sg 
had P. Mutianus, ®Crassus. Lanipsaca, that Lacedemonian lady was sncli 
another in * Pliny’s conceit, a king’s wife, a king’s mother, a king’s daughter: 
and all the world esteemed as much of Polycrates of Samos. The Greeks 
brog of their Socrates, Phocion, Aristides; the Psophidians in particular of 
their Aglaus, Omni vitd felix, ah omni perietdo immunis (which by the w.ay 
Pausanias held impossible) ; the Romans of their • Cato, Curius, Fabricius, for 
their composed fortunes, and retired estates, government of passions, and con- 
tempi of the world ; yet none of all these were happy, or free from discontent, 
neither Metellus, Crassus, nor l^lycratcs, for he died a violent death, and sa 


p norrlicuB In 6. Job. Urbeii ct opplda nihil alind Bunt quiLm humanaram irnirananim dnmicllla, quibiig 
luctus ct maTor, ct mortalium varii infinilKiuc lubores. ct oinnls pcncris vitia, qiuiM sejais includuntur. 

Nat. Chytreitf do lit. Kuropw. Lictus nunc, niox tristis; nunc sperans, paulo post dillUhMis; patloiih hodle^ 
eras cjuluus; nunc pallens, rubens, currens, sedens, claudicans, truiuens, &c. * Siia cuiquo calamltas 

jmccipua. ■ Cn. Uroiclnus. * Epl.st. 9. 1. 7 .Miser cst qui sc beatisslnium non judicat; licet imperet 
niundo non estbeatus qulse non putut: quldenim refert quails Btutus tuus sit, si tlbi vldctur moluaf 
« llor. ep. 1. 1. i. * Hor. 9fcr. 1. Sat. 1. •Lib. do curat, praic. affect, cop. 6. do provident.' Mt^ib 
nihil placet atque adeo ct divltias damnant, et paupertatem, do inorbis expostulant, bene valentes gravlter 
ferunt, atque ut Bomel dlcam, nihil cos deicctat, &c, Vix ulllua pentis, wtatis, ordlnlB, homlnem 

Inveiiies cujus fclicitatcm fortunaa Metclli compares, tol. 1. • P. Crassus Mutianus, qulnque hahuisse 

dlcitur reruni boiiaruni maxima, quod easet ditlsslraus, qcod esset nobillssinius, cloqucntlssiroua, Jurlacoa- 
tultlsAmus, pontil'ex maxlmuB. ** Lib. 7. Rcpls filU^ UeplB uxor, Kegla mater. • Qul nihU unquott 
mali AUt dixit, aut fucit, aut sensit, qul beno auaner lecit, quod uiiior laccre non potuit 
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•did Cato; and how much cvj.1 doth Lactantiua aud Theodorct speak of Socrates, 
a weak man, and so of the »est. There is no content in this life, but as 'he 
said, “All is vanity and vexation of spirit;** lame and imperfect. Hadst thou 
Sampson's hair, Milo’s strength, Scanderbeg’s arm, Solomon’s wisdom, Abna- • 
loin’s beauty, Crcesus’s wealth, Faaeiis ohulam^ Cmsar’s valour, Alexander’s 
spirit, Tally’s or Demosthenes’ eloquence, Gygea’ ring, Perseus’ Pegasus, and 
Gorgon’s head, Nestor’s years to come, all this would not make thee absolute, 
give thee content and true happiness in this life, or so continue it. Even in 
the midst of all our mirth, jollity, and laughter, is sorrow and grief, or if there 
be truo happiness amongst us, *tis but for a time, 

** ( Doslnit In plsccm muller formosa aupcni^ :'* | *■ A handsome woman with a fish’s &!.** 

a fair morning turns to a lowering afternoon. Brutus aud Cassius, once 
renowned, both eminently happy, yet you shall scarce find two, (saith Patcr- 
Qms fortuna m(UuHm destitaerit, whom fortune sooner forsook. IIa*u- 
nibal, a con(}ueror all his life, met with his match, and was subdued at last, 
Occun'it fort% qui mage fortis erit. One is brought in triiiiii[)h, as Caes^ into 
Home, Alcibiades into Athens, coronis aureis doiiatus^ crowned, honoured, 
admired; by-and-by his statues demolished, he hissed out, mfissacrod, ibc. 

** Magnus Gonsalva, that famous Spaniard, was of the prince and people at 
first honoured, approved; forthwith confined and banished. Adniwaridas 
actiones; graves plerunque sequuntur iavidioe, ct acres cedanmim: ’tis Polybius 
his observation, grievous enmities, and bitter calumnies, commonly follow 
I'enowned actions. One is born rich, dies a beggar; sound to-day, sick to- 
morrow; now in most flourishing estate, fortunate and happy, by-and-by de- 
prived of bis goods by foreign enemies, robbed by thieves, spoiled, captivated, 
impoverished as they of “ ‘ Kabbah, put under iron saws, and under iron har- 
rows, and under axes of iron, and east into the tile kiln,” 

>* Quid me fcllccm totles jactftstls amici, “ 

Qul cecidlt, stttblli non crat Ulo gradu.” 

He that erst marched like Xerxes with irmiunerable armies, as rick as Groosiis, 
now shifts for himself in a poor cock-boat, is bound in iron chains, with 
Ikijazet the Turk, and a footstool with Aurclian, for a tyrannising conqueror to 
trample on. So many casriualties there are, that as Seneca said of a city con- 
sumed with fire, Una dies intefrest int^ riia^inamcivitatein etmiUam, one day 
Ijctwixt a great city and none: so many grievances from outward accidents, 
and from ourselveS, our own indiscretion, inordinate appetite, one day betwixt 
a man and no man. And which is worse, as if discontents and miseries would 
not come fast enough upon us : homo homini daemon^ we maul, persecute, and 
study how to sting, gall, and vex one another with mutual hatred, abuses, 
injuries; preying upon and devouring as so many ‘ravenous birds; and as 
jugglers, pander’s, bawds, cozening one another; or raging as ® wolve^ tigers, 
uiid devils, we take a delight to torment one another; men are evil, wicked, 
malicious treacherous, and ” naught, not loving one another, or loving them- 
selves, not liospitable, charitable, nor sociable as they ought to be, but counter- 
feit, dissemblers, ambidexters, all for their own ends, hard-hearted, merciless, 
pitiless, and to benefit themselves, they care not what mischief they procure to 
others. ® Praxinoe and Gorgo iii the poet, when they had got in to see those 
enstly sights, they then cried ben^est, and would thrust out all the pest: when , 
they are rich themselves, in honour, preferred, full, and have even that they 
would, they debar others of those pleasures which youth requires, and they 

* * • 

J Solomon, Tlodei. 1. 14. ■ Hop. Art. Toot. Jovlna, vita c^Jns. >2 Sam. xil. 31. kBoothlna 

•lb. 1. Met. Mot. 1. 1 Omnes hlc aut captantur, ant captant : uut cudavern (inie laeerantur, ant corvi flui 

lacerant. l*etron. ■ Homo omno monstrum est, ilie ouin snspirat ferns, luposqna et nrtos pectore obscuro 
WKlt. I lur.s. n c^uod Paterculim do poputo Uumamo, durante bello Piinico por annoa 1 15, oat 

uitur cos, aut belli praparatlo, nut Infida paa, idem ego do mnndl accolii. o Theocritus Idyll. 15, 
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formerly have enj oycd. He sits at table in a soft chair at ease, but he doth not« 
hsraember iu the meantime that a tired waiter stands behind him, “ an hungry 
&11()W ministers to him full, he is athii'st that gives him drink (saith^ Epictetus^ 
*an(l is silent whilst he speaks his pleasure: pensive, sad, when he laughs. 
Plena se proluit auro: he feasts, revels, and profusely spends, hath variety of 
robes, sweet music, ease, and all the pleasures the world can afford, whilst many 
an hunger-starved poor creature pines in the street, wants clothes to cover him, 
.labours hard all day long, runs, rides for a trifle, fights peradvenfure from suu 
to sun, sick and ill, weary, full of pain and grief, is in great distress and sorrow 
of heart. He loathes and scorns his inferior, hates or. emulates his equal, en vies 
his Buperfor, insults over all such as are under him, as if he were of another 
epecies, a demi-god, not subject to any fall, or human infirmities. Generally 
they love not, are not beloved again : they tire out others’ bodies with con- 
tinual labour, they themselves living at ease, caring for none else, sibi nati; 
and are so fir many times from jnitting to their helping hand, that they s-^k 
all means to depress, even most worthy an<l well deserving, bettef than them- 
sclvesf those whom they are by tlie laws of nature bound to relieve and help, 
as liuch as in them lies, they will let them caterwaul, starve, beg, and hang, 
before they will any ways (though it bo in their power) assist or ease : 'so 
unnatural arc they for the most part, so unregardfiil ; so hard-hearted, so 
churlifft, proud, insolent, so dogged, of so bad a disposition. And being so 
brutish, so devilislily bent one towards another, how is it possible but that 
wo should ho discontent of all sides, full of cares, woes, and miseries 1 

If this be not a sufficient proof of their discontent and misery, examine every , 
condition and calling apart. Kings, princes, monarchs, and magistrates seem 
to be most ha])py, but look into their estate, you shall 'find them to be most 
itneumbered with cares, in perpetual fear, agony, suspicion, jealousy : that as 
• lie said of a crown, if they knew but tbo <tiscontents that accompany it, they 
would not stoop to take it np. Quern miki regem dabis (saith Chrysostom) non 


curis plenum? What king canst thou sh 9 w me, not full of cares? 
not on his crown, but consider his afflictions ; attend not his number of servants, 
but multitude of crosses.” Ni/dl aliud poleslas culminis,guamtempeslas mentis, 
as Gregory seconds liinj; sovereignty is a tempest of the soul : Sylla-liko 
they have bravo titles but terrible fits: splendorem iitulo, cruciaium animo . 
which made' * Demosthenes vow, si vclad tribunal, vel ad interUum duceretur . 
if to be a judge, or to be condemned, were put to his choice, he would be com 
demned. Rich men are iu the same predicament ; what thiSr paius are, stuld 
uesciunt, ipsi sentiunt: they feel, fools perceive not, as I shall prove elsewhere^ 
and their wealth is brittle, like children’s rattles : they come and go, there is 
no certainty in them : those whom they elevate, they do as suddenly depress, 
and leave iu a vale of misery. The middle sort of men are as so many asses to 
bear burdens; or if they be free, and live at case, they spend themselves, and 
consume their bodies and fortunes with luxury and riot, contention, emulation, 
<kc. The poor I reserve for another 'place, and their discontents. 

For particular professions, I h(jld as of the rest, there’s no content or security 
in any ; on what course will you pitch; how resolve? to bo a divine, *tis con- 
temptible in the world’s esteem ; to be a lawyer, ’tis to be a w^ranglcr ; to be 
a physician, ^pudet lotii, ’tis loathed; a philosopher, a madman ; an alcbymist| 

• a beggar; a poet, esurit, an hungry jack; a musician, a player; a schoolmas- 
ter, a drudge; air husbandman, an emmet; a merchant, his gains are uncor- 

p Qal aedet In tienpo, non men^ntt slbl otloso mlniitmre nogottosos, edenti csurlentes, bibentl ritlentes, Ai. 
nQauidoinado1u.scCiitla sua Ipsi vixerlut, lautlu* et liborius voluptatos suns explcvcrlnt, illl gnatls Impo. 
fiunt darloTes cuiitinentln legus. • Lugubris Ate liictnque foro Koguin tumldas obsidet arces. Reii-eat In* 

quietafadicltas ■ Plus aloes quam noUis hnbei. Kon humijncentcmtollcrcs. Valor. 1. 7. c. 3. «Noii 
dhideiga aspicias, acd vltam afflictlono refertam, non catervas sarellltuin, sed curaruin multUndlnem. * As 
■ relat * " ^ 


XMutareli relatetU. 


" Sect 2. nicmk. 4 . subsect. 6. 


■btcrcus ct urlna, mcdicorum Ibreula prima. 
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^tau; a mechanician, T)ase ; a chirurgeon, fulsome; a tradesman, a ^liar; a 
tailor, a thief; a serviug-m^n, a slave; a soldier, a butcher; a smith, or a 
metahnon, the pot’s never from’s nose; a courtier, a parasite, as he could find 
no tree in the wood to hang himself ; I can show no state of life to give con-* 
tent. The like you may say of all ages; children live in a perpetual slavery, 
still under that tyrannical government of masters; young men, and of riper 
years, subject to labour, and a thousand cares of the world, to treacheiy, false- 
hood, and coibnage, 

" * Incedlt per Ifrnea, I * . .yon incautious trend 

SupposltoB clncrLdoluso/* | On fires, with faithless ashes orerhead.** 

•old are full of aches in their bones, cramps and convulsions, silicerni^^ dull of 
hearing, weak sighted, hoary, wrinkled, harsh, so much altered as that they 
cannot know their own face in a glass, a burthen to themselves and others^ after 
70 years, “ all is sorrow” (as Davi<l hath it), the^ do not live but linger. If 
tl^e^ be sound, they fear di&eases; if sick, weary of their lives Non est vivfre 
sm talercy vita. One complains of want, a second of servitude, another of a 
secret or incurable disease; of some deformity of body, of some loss, danger, 
death of friends, shipwreck, persecution, imprisonment, disgrace, repulse, 

* contumely, calumny, abuse, injury, contempt, ingratitude, unUimlness, scoffs,, 
flouts, unfortunate marriage, single life, too many children, no children, false 
.servants, unhappy cliildren, barrenness, banishment, oi^pression, fij^istrate 
hopes and ill success, <Scc. 

Talla de Kciierc hoe adeo s jnt multa, loquocem ut I ** But, every vavlon^ instance to ropoit. 

Dolossare valent Fablum. | Would tire even Fabius oi InccsBaut prate.** 

Talking Fabius will be tired before he can tell half of them ; they are the 
subject of whole volumes, and shall (some of thorn) be more opportunely dilated 
elsewhera In the meantime thus much I may say of them, that generally tlicy 
crucify the soul of man, ®attcnuat(j our bodies, dry them, wither them, shrivel 
thorn up like old apples, make them as so many anatomies {^ossa atque pellis 
est totuSf ita carts macet\ they cause tempus fizdam et squalidum, cumbersome 
days, ingrataque temporal slow, dull, and heavy times: make us ho\^, roar, 
and tear our hairs, as sorrow did in *fCebes’ table, and groan for the very 
anguish of our souls. Our hearts fail us as David’s did, FsaUxl. 12, “for 
iniiumcrablo troubles that compassed him ;” and we tire ready to confess witli 
Hezekiah, Isaiah Iviii. 17, “ behold, for felicity I had bitter grief ;” to wee^^ 
with Heraclitus, to curse the day of our birth with Jeremy, xx. 14, and our 
iAars with Job : to hold that axiom of Silenu^ ** ^ better never to have been 
born, and the best next of all, to die quickly or if we must live, to abandon the 
world, as Tiiuon did ; creep into caves and holes, as our anchorites ; cast all 
into the sea, as Crates Tbebanus ; or as Thcombrotus Ambrociato’s 400 
auditors, precipitate ourselves to be rid of theso miseries. 

SUBSEOT. XL — Concupiscibh Appetite^ as Desires^ Ambition, Carnes, 
These concupiscible and irascible appetites are as the two twists of a rope, 
mutually mixed one with the other, and both twining about the heart : both 
good, as Austin holds, L 14, c. 9, de civ, Def, “ 4f they bo moderate ; both 
pernicious if they be exorbitant^’ This concupiscible appetite, howsoever it 
may seem to carry with it a show of pleasui'o and delight, and our concupiscences 
moat part alfcet ns with contcntandaplcasing object, yet if they be in extremes, 
they rack and wring us on the other side. A true saying it is, “Desire hath no 
rest;” is infinite in itself, endless; and as ^‘one calls it, a perpetual rack, "or 

^Ihll lucractur, nlbi adinodiim mentlcndo. Tall. Ofllc. * Hor. 1. 2. 4d. 1. • Roraa fcllz Idcmqua 

senez. Seneca la Her. utoo. b Oiuitto ffifiros, ozuleii, mendlcos, quos nemo audet faellccs dicero. Cord, 

lib. 8. c. 4C. do rer. var. * Spretifeque lojuru fomns. ^ Hor. • Atteiinant vigilcs corpus m’l* i/abilo 
cures, ^riautus. bITipc qua crliies c^ellir, diianma. Optimum non nasel, aut clto morl. iBona 
Id rectam rationem sequuatur, mala si e^orbuont. b Tlio. Buovlo. Frob. 18 . * Molom aslngi lam. 
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horse-mill, according to Austin, still going round as in a ring. Tliey are not* 
so continual, as divers, fdkius atomos denumemre possem, saitli Bernard, 
qulim motua cordis; nunc luec^ nunc ilia cogito^ you may aa well reckon up the 
’ motes in the sun as them, " " It extends itself to every thing,” as Guianeriua 
will have it, " that is superfluously sought after:” or to any ® fervent desire, as 
Femelius interprets it j be it in what kind soever, it tortures if immoderate, 
and is (according to ^ Plater and others) an especial cause o^ melancholy. 
MuUw)sUc(mcupisccniiUd\lanmniur c(ig\iailorivisn\xuc^ Austin confessed, that 
]ie was torn a pieces with his manifold desires : and so doth ' Bernard com- 
plain, *Hhat he could not rest for them a minute of an hour.* this I would 
have, and that, and then I desire to be such and such.” ’Tis a hard matter 
therefore to confine them, being they aro so various and many, impossible to 
apprehend all. I will only Insist upon some few of the chief, and most noxious 
in jbheir kind, as that exorbitant ajjpotite and desire of honour, which we com- 
monly call ambition; love of money, which is covetousness, and thatgreofy 
desire of gain : self-love, pride, and inordinate desire of vain-glory*or applause, 
love erf study in excess; love of women (which will require a just volume of 
itsetf), of the other I will briefly speak, and in tlicir order. 

Ambition, a proud covetousness, or a dry thii-st of honour, a great torture of 
the mind, composed of envy, pride, and covetousness, a gallant madness, one 
•dclinA it a pleasant poison, Ambrose, “a canker of the soul, an hidden 
plague;” ‘ Bernard, “ a secret poison, the father of liver, and mother of hypo- 
crisy, the moth of holiness, and cause of madness, crucilying and disquieting 
all that it takes hold of.” ^ Seneca calls it, rein solicitcMn, timidam, vanam, 
ventosam, a windy thing, a vain, solicitous, and fearful thing. For commonly 
they that, like Sysiphus, roll this restless stone of ambition, are in a perpetual 
agony, still ^ perplexed, semper tacitly trkksque rcccdwnt (Lucretius), doubtful, 
timorous, suspicious, loath to offend in worePor deed, still cogging ami collogiie- 
ing, Anbraciug, cai)piug, cringing, applauding, flattering, fleering, visiting, 
waiting at men’s doors, with all affability, ^counterfeit honesty and liumility.^ 
If that* will not serve, if once this humour (as ^ Cyprian describes it) possess 
his thirsty soul, ambitionis sahiigo vbi hlbvla/m animam possidetf by hook and 
by crook he will obtain and from his hole ho will climb to all honours and 
olficos, if it be possible for him to get up, flattering one, bribing another, he 
will leave no means unc&say’d to win all.” ■ It is a wonder to see how slavishly 
these kind of men subject themselves, when they are about a suit, to every 
inferior person ; what pains they will take, run, ride, cast, jilot, countermine, 
protest and swear, vow, promise, wliat labours undergo, early up, down late ; 
how obsequious and aflUble they are, how popular and courteous, how they grin 
and fleer upon every man they meet; with what feasting and inviting, how 
they spend themselves and their fortunes, in seeking that many times, which 
they had much better bo without; as'Cyneasthe orator told Pyrrhus: with 
what waking nights, painful hiurs, anxious thoughts, and bitterness of mind, 
tn^er spemque distracted and tired, they consume the interim of tlieir 

time. There can be no greater league for the present. If they do obtain tlieir 
suit, which with such cost and solicitude they have sought, they arc not so freed, 

• 

n Tract, do Inter, c. 92. b Circa quanilibet rem mnndi ba>e pMslo fieri potost, qun> Kiipeiflub dll'^^atur. 
Tract. 15, c. 17, ** Fei-vcntlus deMdurium. p Imprimis verO Appetitus, &c. 3. du alu'u. incnt. 4 Couf. 

1. c. 29. ' Per dlrersa loca vaf^or, imllo tcroporis moineoto qulesco, tails ot talis essu cupio. illud atquo illud 
habere desidero. * Ambros. 1. 3. super Lucam, osruf^o auimaa. *• KUill aniinmn cruciat, nilul molcstius 
iiiquietat, sccretum virus, pesils occulta, \c. epist. jQp, fls, ▼ iini mtclicius his, quant m lis 

tunur, quanta dubitatio, quantilt couatus, quanta aollcitado, nulla lllia molcbtns vacua Imra. « bomfcr 
attonltus, semplir pavidus qmd diuat, faciatve: no dlspllceat liumllitatcm simulut, honestatem nentltur. 
7 Cypr. Proloif. ad ser. To. 2. cunctos honorat, univenls Incllnat, subsequitur, obscquitur, frequentat curias, 
Tisftat, optlmatcs amplexutur, applaudit, adulatur : per fas ct nctas b lutebrls, in omnom gradum ahladitusi 
patet BO Ingerit, dlscunit. * Turbae cofflt ambitlo regem Inserv irt*. ut lloiuerus Aicuincinnonem querenteui 
indue*. * PiuUrchua. quin convivcmur, et In ouo nos ublcctcmnr, quouiam in ppmptu id nubk 
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• their anxiety is anew to begin, for they are never satisfied, nUdl aliud nisi 
imperiiMn spirant^ their thoughts, actions, endeavours are all for sovereignty 
and honour, like ^ Lues Sforsia that huffing duke of Milan, ** a man of singular^ 
wisdom, but profound ambition, born to his own, and to the destruction ot 
Italy,” though it be to their own ruin, and friends’ undoing, they will contend, 
th(y may not cease, but as a dog in a wheel, a bird in a cage, or a squirrel iii 
a chain, so "PudoBus compares them ; ** they climb and climb still, with much 
labour, but never make an end, never at the top. A knight would be a baronet, 
and then a lord, and then a viscount, and then an earl, <kc. ; a doctor, a dean, 
and then a bishop; from, tribune to prastor; from bailiff to major; first this 
offuje, and then that; as Pyrrhus in ‘Plutai’ch, they will first hav8 Greece, 
then Africa, and then Asia, and swell with .^so 2 )’s frog so long, till in the end 
tlicy burnt, or come down with Sejauus, ad Gemmias scalas^ and break their 
own necks; or as Evangel us the j)ii>er in Lucian, that blew his pipe so long, 
tiHhii foil down dead. If he clumce to miss, and have a canvas*, ho isiu a hell 
on tlie other side ; so dejected, that he is ready to lianghinihelf, turn heretic, 
Turk, or traitor in an instant. Enraged against his enemies, he rails, ^ears, 
lights slanders, detracts, envies, murders: and for his own part,^i nppetUunh 
txplcTc non 2 ^otestifur<yrec(yirripitur; if he cannot satisfy his desire (as* J3odine 
writes) ho runs mad. So that both ways, hit or miss, he is disti'actod so long 
as his ambition lasts, he can look for no other but anxiety and care, discontent 
and grief in tlio nicantiTne, ‘•'madness itself, or violent death in the end. The 
event of this is couimou to ho seen in populous cities, or in princes* courts, for 
a courtier’s life (as Budscus describes it) ‘‘ is a ** gallimaiifiy of ambition, lust, 
fraud, iniposturt, dissimulation, detraction, envy, pride; *the court, a oouiuioii 
conventicle of llaiberors, timo-sorvers, politicians,*' &c. ; or as ^ Anthony Perez 
will, « the suburbs of hell itself.” If you will seo such discontented personsj 
there you bhall likely find them. ' And which ho observed of the markets of 
old Home, 

** Qul perjurum convenlro ^It homlncm, mltto in Coinltlum; 

Qui incudaccm et fi^lorioMun. apud Cluasih u &>acruin; 

fiites, dduinobus maiitus, nub biuilicl qii4]uiito," ibc. 

Perjured knaves, knights of the post, liars, crackersj^bad husbands, &o. keep 
their several stations; they do still, and always did in every commonwealth. 

• SuBSCCT. XIL — SiXafyupM, Coveioiisness, a Cause. 

Plutaucii, in his “ book whether the diseases of the body bo more grievous 
than those of the soul, is of opinion, " if you will examine all the causes of our 
miseries in this life, you shall find them most part to have had their beginning 
from stubborn anger, tnat furious desire of contention, or some unjust or im- 
moderate affection, as covetousness,” <fcc. “ Prom whence are wars and con- 
tentions amongst you?” *St. James asks: 1 will add usury, fraud, rapine, 
simony, oppression, lying, swearing, bearing false witness, &c. are they not 
from this fountain of covetousness, that greediness in getting, tenacity in 
keeping, sordity in spending; thatthey are sft wicked, unjust against God, 
their neighbour, themselves;” aU comes hence. ‘‘The desire of money is the 
root of all evil, and they that lust after it, pierce themselves through with many 

b Jovlos hist. 1 . 1. vlr slngularl pnidentiu, sed proftmda amhitlone, ad ezlthim Italise natm. * Ut hedera 
arbol » adhffirct, mc ambiUo, &c. ^ Ub. 3. do contcinptu rorum fortuitarntn. Mafpio conatu et impctu 

nun tutor, super eodem centre rotatl, non proflclunt, noc ad toem pervenlunt. • Vita Pyrrhl. ' Ambltlo 
ill iiiMnlom facUb delabltur, si excedat. Potrltius 1. i. tit. 2b do leffis in^t. « Lib. 6- ™p. cap. 1. 

»» himimiisvcro appetltus, BOUConcttpl8centiAulnilareloUcidttS,honestasvcftnhone8t8B,phaattt8lM ladunt: 

undt multi ambitiosi, pliilauti, Irati, avan, lusani, dtc. JKelix Plater 1. 8. de mentis alien. * Auilca vita 
coUmics aiubitlonis, cupiditatis, blmulatloiilo, Inipcsturs^fraudis, lnvidln,aupcrblttTltanulc8e,dlversonuni, 
aula, ct commune couventlculum usscntaiidl, artiflcum, dtc. Uudnus do asse lib. 6. ** In hw Aplior. 

» riautuH tiircuU Act. 4. been. 1. "• Tom. 2. bl exanilncb, omiics tiiHerim cauMiis vel a ftirloso contciiUcndi 
studio, vcl ab inlabta cupiditato, orlqlnem naxlsse scies. Idem fcic Clir.\suiituiiius com. in c. G. ad Ubmou. 
icr. U. 4. 1. •• Ui sit uibiutts in deuux, in piuxiuiuiu, i.l beipbuin. 
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fiotrowa,” 1 Tim. vi. 10. Hippocmtca therefore in his Epis*tle to Crateva, an 
herbalist, gives him this good counsel, that if k were posssible, ^amongst 
other herbs, he should cut up that weed of covetousness by the roots, that there 
be no remainder loft, and then know this for a certainty, that together with 
their bodies, thou mayst quickly cure all the diseases of their minds.” For it 
is indeed the pattern, image, epitome of all melancholy, the fountain of many 
'j^iseries, much discontented cure and woo; this inordinate or iinmu derate, 
^siro of gain, to get or keep money,” as ^'Bonaventure defines it: or, as 
Austin describes it, a madness of the soul, Gregory, a torture ; Cbiysostom, an 
insatiable drunkenness; Cyprian, blindness, eupplictu?}i, a phgue 

pubvertiitjf kingdoms, families, an t incurable disease; Budffius, an ill habit, 
"^•yielding to no remedies:” neither, .^sculapiiis nor Plutus can cure them : a 
continual jdagne, saith Sologion, and vexation of sjurit, another hell. 1 know 
thqre be some of o] union, that covetous men are ha])py, and worldly-wise, that 
there is more pleasure in getting of wealth than in spending, and no delight 
the world like unto it. *Twas J Bias’ problem of old, With wlfat art thou 
not wdftiy? witli getting money. What is more delectable? to gain.” What 
is it* trow you, t1i.it malces a poor man labour all his lifetime, carry such great 
burdens, faro so harlly, macerate liimsclt) and endure so much misery, undergo 
such base ofiices with so great patience, to rise up early, and lie down late, if 
there A^re not an extraordinary delight in getting and keeping of money? 
What makes a merchant that hath no need, satis stiperque dmii^ to range all 
over the world, through all those iutempemte * Zones of heat and cold; volun- 
tarily to venture his life, and bo coiilAiut with such miserable famine, nasty 
u.sage, in a stinking ship ; if there were not a pleasure and hope to get money, 
V'hich doth season the re.st, and mitigate his indefatigable pains? What makes 
tiicm go into the bowels of the earth, an hundred fathom deep, endangering 
their dearest lives, enduring damps and filftiy smells, when they have eiiougli 
alreai^, if they could be content, and no such cause to labour, but an extraor- 
dinary delight they take in riches. This may seem plausible at first sliow, a 
populaf and strong argument; but let him tliat so tliinks, consider better of it, 
and he shall soon perceive, that it is far otherwise than he supposeth ; it may 
bo haply pleasing at the^rst, as most part all melancholy is. For such men 
likely have some ludda iiitervalla^ pleasant symptoms intermixed; but you 
must not(y that of t Chrysostom, "’Tis one thing to be rich, another to bo 
covetous :” generally they are all fools, dizzards, mad-men, 'miserable wretche^v 
living beside themselves, sine arte fruendiy in j)erpctiial slavefy, fear, susincioi 
sorrow, and discontent, plus aloes quamnidlis Iwbent; and are indeed, rathe 
po.'aes.sod by tlieir money, than possessors:” ns "Cyprian hath it, mancip'tti 
peenniis; bound prentice to their goods, as J Pliny; or .as Chrysostom, servi 
dlvitiarumy slaves and drudges to their substance ; and wo may conclude of 
them all, as ‘Valerius doth of Ptolomasus king of Cyprus, He was in title s 
king of that island, but in his mind, a miserable drudge of money:” 

-§poti<nreinetaill8 
Llbertate dtrens- 

wanting his liberty, which is better than gold. Damasippus the Stoic, in 
Horace, proves that all mortal men dote by fits, some one way, some another, 


oSl vero, Crateva, Inter costeraa herbarum raaicca, avaritl® radleem accaro posses am wain, ut nuUsa 
rollquUie esaont, probb sclto, iitc. p Cap. 6. nietai sai luis ; avavitia ent aiiior immoderatiis pecunha vcl 
ocouirendac, vel rctinoudm. » t Ferum profecto dlrunique ulcus aiiimi, j einctlih non cedens niede^o 
exasperatur. * Malus cst morbus znaleque afllclt avaritiU sUiuldem censeu, tiC. a\ aritla dittlcilius curanir 
Quom inaania : quoulam bac omnes fciib inedlcl laborunt. Hip. ep. Abderit. J hxtremos currit luercutor 
ad Indoa. llor. • Qua re non os lassus? lucrum facienc o : quid maxlmi* delecUbile ? lucruii. f 
2. aliud avarus aliud dives. * Dlvitiee ut spina anlmum liomlnis tinioribus, solicltudinibus, angoi ibus 
mirifldb pungunt, vexont, cniclnnt. Greg. In hom, • J*-pi.st. ad Doiui ii- I Ub. U. ep. ao. 

>Lib. 9. cap. A. iusulas rex titulu, sod auluiu pccunia miserabUe muucipiuiu. ^ Uor. 10. lib. 1. 
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• bnt tliat covetous men *are ma«l(ler than the rest ; and he that shall truly look 
into their estates, and examine their symptoms, shall find no better of them, but 
that they are all ‘fools, as Nabal was. Re eX, nomine (1. Reg, 2o), For what 
greater folly can there be, or || madness, than to macerate himself when he need* 
not? and when, as Cyprian notes, " ^ho may be freed from his burden, and 
cased of lais pains, will go on still, his wealth increasing, w*ien he hath enough, 
to get more,lo live besides himself,” to starve his genius, keep back from his 
wife "and children, neither letting them nor other friends use or enjoy that 
which is theirs by right^ and which they mucli need perhaps; like a hog, or 
dog in the msenger, he doth only keep it, because it shall do nobody else good, 
hurting himself and othera; and for a little momentary pelf, damn* his own 
soul! They are commonly sad and tetrio by nature, as Ahab’s spirit was, be- 
cause he could not get Naboth’s vineyard, (3. Reg, 21.) and if he lay out his 
money at any time, though it be to necessary uses, to his own children’s goyd, 
hb» brawls and scolda his heart is heavy, much di.squicted he 4s, and loath to 
part from it : Miser dbstinet et timet uti, Hor. He is of a wcarish, dry, pale 
constitution, and cannot sleep for cares and worldly business ; his richesj saith 
Solomon, will not lot him sleep, and unnecessary business which he hcapetA on 
himself; or if ho do sleep, ’tis a very unquiet, interrupt, uiqJeusing sleep; 
with Lis bags in his arms, 

« ron^sth imcllque aaccla • 

Indonuit iuhiaus, " 

And though he he at a banquet, or at some merry feast, ‘‘ he sighs for grief of 
heart (as ‘Cyprian hath it) and cannot sleep though it bo upon a down bed; 
his wearish body takes no rest, ^troubled in his abundance, and sorrowf*'.! in 
plenty, unhappy for the present, and more unhappy in the life to come.” PasiL 
lie is a perpetual drudge, ‘restless iu his thoughts, and never satisfied, a slav^ 
a wretch, a dust-worm, semper qucnl idoh suo immolety sedidus observed^ Cypr. 
prolog, ad sermon, still seeking what sacrifice he may ofii^r to his goldc'n god, 
per fas et nefas, he cares not ho’)y, his trouble is endless, ^cresevnt diviticc, 
(amen curtce ^lescio quid semper abest rei: his wealth incrcascth, and the more 
ho hath, the more ®ho wants; like rharaoli’s lean kine, which devoured the 
hit, and were not satisfied. ^Austin therefore defines covetousness, quarum- 
libet rerum inJioncstam ct insatiabUem capiditatem, a*dishouest and insatiable 
desire of gain; and in one of his epistles compares it to hell; which 
devours all, and yet never hath enough, a bottomless jut,” an endless misery; 
in quern scopidivr/t avaritice cadaverosi senes ul plurivium implngunt^ and that 
which is their greatest corrosive, they are in continual surtpicioii, fear, and dis- 
trust. He thinks his own wife and children arc so many thieves, and go about 
to cozen him, his servants are all lalso: 

** Rem roam perllsse, Hrqne cradlcarier, I ** If his doors crcrTc, then out he erics anon, 

Kt dl^m atque honilnmn clainat contlund fldinn, I liib goods are gone, and he is quits oudouo.'* 

I)e aao tiglUo ftimua si qud exit loros." | 

Timidus Plutus, an old proverb. As fearful as Plutus; so doth Atistoplianes 
and Lucian bring him in fearful still, pale, auxiou^ suspicious, and trusting no 
man, ** ‘‘They ore afriiid of tempests ibr theiP corn; they are afraid of their 

9 

® Danda est hellebori multo pars maxima ararls. * Liiko^ xil. 20. Stulte, hoe nocte erlplnm anlmam 
tuam. H Opes quldetn mortallbus sunt dementia. Theog. i Kd. 2. lib. 2. Exonorare cum se pos&it 
ct relevare ponderlbus perglt niagls forcuxils aagentibus portmaciter Incubore. ■ Non amlcls, non liberis, 
ri)u ipsl Bibl quldqusm impcrtlt; possldct ad hoc tantnrn, ne poshldure ultei'i llceat, iUefon. ad Paulin, 
tarn decs! quod habet quam quod non habet. • Kpist. 2. lib. 2. Suspirat In convivlo, bibat licet gcminis 
(t loro inollioru iiiarclduui corpu'i condidoril, vlgllat In pluina. Angustatur ex abundantiu, coutrlstutur 
exopulentia, infelix prapscutlbus bonis, infclicior in fhluris. « lliormn cogltatio nunquam cessut qul 

pAanias suppiere diUgunt. Guianor. tract. 15. c. 17 ^ llor. 3. Ud. 24. plus sunt potaa, plus 

sitliiDtur squic. • Uor. 1. 2. Sat. 6. 0 si angulus illo proxlmns accedat, qul nunc duformat agulluna. 

* Lib. 8. de lib. arbit. Immoritur studils, ct amoro soncBCit habendl. t A varus vir infurno cst slmllis, &c. 
niodum non habet, hoe egentlor quo plura habet. ^ Erasm. Adag. chil. 3, cunl. 7. pro. 72. Nultl hdeutca 
omnium fomiidant opes, Ideo pavidum malnm vocat Euripides : metuunt tempestutes ob fnimentum, pihiccti 
no regent iulmicos ne iKdao^ Ihres ae rapUuit, bcUum Uiueut, pacom Umeut, <»uiuiuo8, medius, Indiuos. 
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friends lest they should ask something of them, bog or borrow; they are* 
afmid of their enemies lest they hurt them, thief es lest they rob them; they 
are afraid of war and afraid of peace, afraid of rich and afraid of poor; afraid 
of all” Last of all, they are afraid of want, that they shall die beggars, 
which makes them lay up still, and (Lire not use that they have : what if a (h^ar 
year come, or dearth, or some loss? and were it not that they are loath to* lay 
out money on a rope, they would bo haiigod forthwith, and sonjptimes die to 
save charges, and make away thcinaelvos, if their corn and cattle miscarry ; 
though they have abundance left, as Agcllius notes. ‘ Valerius makes men- 
tion of one that in a famine sold a mouse for 200 pence, and famished 
himself ; %uch are their cares, “griefs and perpetual fears. These symptoms 
are elegantly expressed by Theophrastus in his character of a covetous man ; 

lying in bed, he asked lii^ wife whether she shut the trunks and chests fast, 
thg carcase be scaled, an I wlicither the hall door bo bolted ; and though sho 
say all is well, he riseth out of his bed in his shirt, barefoot aud barelegg^^l, 
to see whether it bo so, with a dark latitorn searching every corner, scarccj 
slccni»g a wink all night.*’ Lucian in that pleasant and witty dialogue called 
Gallus, bringg in Mycillusthe cobbler disputing with his cock, sometimes I’y- 
thagoras ; wicre after much speech ])ro and con to prove the happiness of a 
mean estate, and discontents of a rich man, Pythagoras* cock in the end, to 
illnstrAo by examples that which he had said, brings him to Giiyidion the 
usurer’s house at midnight, aud after that to Eucrates ; whom they fouiul 
both awake, casting up their accounts, aud telling of their money, ®lean, dry, 
l»!ile and anxious, still suspecting lost somebody should make a hole through 
the wall, and so get in ; or if a rat or mouse did but stir, starting upon a sud- 
den, aud running t > the door to see whether all were fast. Plautus, in his 
Aulularia, makes old Euelio ** commanding Stajdiyla his wife to shut the doors 
fast, and the lire to be put out, lest any bfidy should make that an errand to 
come*to his house ; when he washed his hands, **110 was loath to fling away the 
foul water, complaining that he was uneJone, because the smoke got out of 
his roof. And as he went from home, seeing a crow scratch upon the muck-hill, 
returned in all haste, taking it for iiudum an ill sign, his money was 
digged up ; with many si\ph. lie that will but observe their actions, shall And 
those and many such passages not feigned for sport, but really performed, veri- 
fied indeed by such covecous and miserable wretches, and that it is, 

-* manifosta phrencsls 
(Jt locuplcs morians egeixti vivere fato,** 

A mere madness^ to live like a wretcli, and die rich. 

SuBSEcr.XIII . — Love of Gaming^ Jsc. and pleasures immoderate; Camie. 

It is a wonder to see, how many poor, distressed, miserable wretches, one 
fihall meet almost in every path and street, begging for an alms, that have been 
well descended, aud sometimes in flourishing estate, now nigged, tattered, and 
ready to be starved, lingering oi|jb a painful life, in discontent and grief of body 
and mind, and all through immoderate lust, gaming, pleasure and riot. ’Tis 
tho common end of all sensual epicures and bAitish prodigals, that are stupifled 
and (saiTled away headlong with their several pleasures and lusts. Cebos in his 
• 

VHall Cliar. k AffellluB lib. 8. cap. 1. Interdam eo sederlB perrenlant ob lucrnm, nt vltam proprlam 

comnintont. Lib. 7. cap. G. ■ U.nnes perpetuo inorbo OKiuntur, Buspicator oinnes tiuildUB, slbliiue 

Ob auruminsldlarl putat, nunqAain quioaceni, PUu. Vroop n. lib. 14 . ■ Cap. 18. In Iccto jacens interr<]|gac 

ixxorein an arcSni probe claueit, an capsiili^ Ac. £ iecto sargens nudua et abaqne calcels, accensa luci^a 
omnia oblene et lustrans, et viz lomno indulgens. • Carls extenuatan, rlgllans et secum suppataas. 

p Cave qaomquam alienum in adee IntromlserU. Ignem extingul vulo, ne cauam quidiiuam alt quod te quxa. 
quain quarltot. Sibonafortonaveiiiatneintromiacrla; Occlude sis fores anibobua peasalle. Dlacrutior 
•ntml«i\ila domo abeiindatn eat mlhl : Nliiiis h(>rx'iti4> invitaa ubuu. iiou quid agam Svuo. q riorac aiuaiu 
proiandore, Gee. perllt duin fuuius do tlglllu exit tm'n/k *Juv. but. 14 . • 
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0 table, S. Ambi'osc Jn hf.<i .second book of Abel and Cain, and amongst the rest 
Lucian in hi.s tract c^e J/erc$(ie condtcctis, hath excellent well deciphered such 
men’s proceedings in his picture of Opulentia^ whom he feigns to dwell on the 
top of a high mount, much sought after by many siiitoi's ; at their first com'-* 
ing they are generallyentertaiued by pleasure and dalliance, and have all the 
content that possibly may bo given, so long as their money lasts ; but when 
their meanslxil, they are contemptibly thrust out at a back door, headlong, 
and there loft to shame, reproach, despair. And lie at first that had so many 
attendants, ])arasites, and followers, young and In.sty, richly arrayed, and all 
tho dainty faro that might bo had, with all kind of welcome and good respect, 
i.s now upon a sudden stript of all, 'p4ale, naked, old, diseased and*’ forsaken, 
cursing his stars, and ready to strangle himself ; having no other company but 
repentance, sorrow, grief, derision, beggary and contempt, which are his doily 
attendants to his life’s end. As the 'prodigal son had exquisite lun-^ic, mqpry 
company, dainty fare at first; but a sorrowl'ul reckoning in tho end ; so have 
all such vain delights and their followers. ^Tristes voluptatum vxituSj et quis^ 
qitia voluplatuin suarum remiulsri volct^ inteUiqct, as bitter as gall aneWworm* 
wood is their la.st ; grief of iniud, madiicbs itself. The ordinary rocks fipon 
which such men do impinge and precipitate themselves, ar i cards, dice, hawks 
and hounds, Ins'inani voiandi studiam^ one calls it, ins'iitm substraHiones : 
their mad structiiro.s, disports, pbys, etc., when they 01*0 unseasonably used, 
imprudently haiitllcd, and beyond their fortunes. Some men arc consumed by 
mad fantastical buildings, by making galleries, cloisters, terraces, walks, 
orchards, gardens, pools, rillcts, bowens, anvl such like places of pleasure ; 
liiutilps donioSj "Xenophon calls tluun, which howsoever tliey be delightsome 
things in themselves, and acceptable to all beholders, an ornament and befit- 
ting some great men ; yet unprofitable to otlier.4, and the sole overthrow of their 
estates. Forcstus in his ohservatiofis hath an example of buch a one thatbcc inio 
melancholy upon the like occasion, having consumed liLs sub.stance in an fmpro- 
litablo liujldiug, which would afterward yield him no advantage. Others, 1 say, 
are * overthrown by those mad b^iorts of hawking and huiiiiiig ; hoiiesU nciva- 

1 ions, and fit for some great men, but not for every base inlcrior person; whilst 
they will maintain their falconers, dogs, and huntiu;^ nagj, their wealth, saith 
’^Salmutzo, ‘-runs away with hounds, and their fortunes fly away with 
li iwks.** They persecute beasts so long, till in tho end tlicy themselves 
rflegeuerate into beasts, as “ Agrippa taxeth them, •Actseou like, for as he was 
eaten to death by his own dugs, so do they devour themselves and their pa- 
trimonies, ill such idle and uiinecossary disports, neglecting in tlie meantime 
their more necessary business, and to follow their vocations. Over- mad too 
Bometiiues arc our great men in delighting, and doting too much on it. “ ** When 
they drive po(n' Imbh.indmcu from their tillage,” as ^Saribburiensis objects, 
Folycrat, 2. 1, c. 4. “fling down country farms, and whole towns, to make 
parks, and forests, starving men to feed beasts, and ^ punishing in the mean 
timo such a man that shall molest their game, more severely than him that is 
otherwise a common hacker, or a notorious }hief.” But great men are somo 
ways to bo excused, the meaner sort have uo evasion why they should not be 

r 

'Ventricoms, nndn% pallldus, l.^va padorem oecaltana, dextra Bclpanm stranff nlans, ocenn It autom 
exeuuti pivultontla hia iitiacrum conlicieax, &c. • Luke xv. t Uoetlilns. » lu Oveunom. Quid 

81 nunc ostendam eoa qui inogna vi ari^enti doinus Inutilcs a'difleant, InquU bucrates. SansburieiuiB 

pulyerat. 1. 1. o. 14. veimtorcs omnes udhuc inatilutionum I’cdolcut cciitauroriun. Karo inrenitur quiiiquam 
corum inodestui et gravis, roro continonti, ct ut credo sobrius unquum r Pancirol. Tit 23. avolaiit opes 
cun aedpitre. Klntignls veiiatoruui stultltLa, ct supcrvocanoa cura eAiun, qul <lum nimlum vonationl 
InsUtunt, atjocta omni bumanltate in feras degonerant, ut Actcon, &e. * Sabin, la Ovid. Metamor. 

^ Agrippa de vanlt. aoient. Inaanum venaudi atudiuin, dam 4 novalibus arcontur agricolaa subtrahontproodla 
rusticls, agricolonis precludontur aylvm et prata paaturibna ut augeantnr paacua fens.- - — Maleatatia rcua 
a;;iloola al gustaiit. • A novalibua ania arcentur ogricold', dum feras habcant vagandl llbertatem : ittls, ut 
paacua augoautur, pricdLa aubiiahuntur, ite. Sorisburicuslx. < Feris quuiu hoininibua occialoraa. Cambd. 
de Gull. Conq.*qu 36 Xccloalaa xnati'lcea depopulatus cat ad forcstam novum. Mat. i’aris. 
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counted mad. Poggius the Florentine tells a merry story to this purpose, con- 
demning thcfolly and iinpcrtinciitbusinessof such kindof pei-sons. A pliysician * 
of Milan^ saith be^ that cured mad men, had a pit of >vater in his house, in 
'which he kejit his })aticnts, some up to their knees, some to the girdle, some to 
the chin, pro tmdo insmiicc, as tljoy were more or less affected. One of them 
iy chance, that was well recovered, stood in the door, and seeing a gallant ride 
by with a hawk on his fist, well mounted, with his spaniels after him, would 
needs know to what use all this preparation served; ho made fftis^Vcr to kill 
certain fowls; the patient demanded again, what his fowl might be worth which 
to killed in a year; he replied 5 or 1 0 crowns; and when lie urged him farther 
what his^logs, horse, and hawks stood him in, ho told him 400 crowns; wdtli 
that tlie ])atient hade bo gone, as he loved his life and welfare, for if our master 
come and find thee here, he will put thee in the pit amongst iind men up to the 
chin; teaxing themaduess and folly of such vain men that sjieiid themselves in 
those idle siiort®, neglecting their business and necessary afiairs. Leo dednim, 
that hunting pope, is much discorainended by * Jovius in his life, fhr his immo- 
derato^dcsire of hawking and liwitiiig, in so much that (as he saith) he would 
son1l‘timcs live about Ostia weeks and months together, leave suitors 'iinre- 
spected, hull5 and pardons unsigned, to liis own pivjiidice, and many private 
men’s loss. ® Ami if he had been by chanco crossed in lus Pi>ort, or his gauio 
not so^oovl, he wiu so impatient, that he would revile and mi-iCall many times 
men of great worth with most hitter taunts, look so sour, be so aiigiy and 
waspish, so grieved and inelcsted, tliat it is incredible to relate it.” l>ut if he 
had good sport, and been well plea'<ed,on the other side, iiirrcdibilh muiiijicentid, 
wi th unspeakable bounty and munificciieo he wo aid reward all h is fellow huiit('rs, 
and deny nothing to any suitor when he was in that mood. To say truth, ’tis 
t!ie cominoii humour of all gamesters, as Galaticus oKervis, if tlu*y win, no men 
living are so jovial :in(l merry, but *'if they»lo5e, though it be but a trifle, two 
or tlitfco games at tables, or a <lealing at cards for two])enec a game, they aro 
so cJiolcric and testy that no man may spetjc witli them, .and break many tinu s 
into vit^lent passions, oaths, imprecations, and unbeseeming speeches, little 
dilForing from mad men for the time. Generally of all g-imcstcrs and gaming, 
if it be exee.s.,ivo, tliiw much we may conclude, that whether they win or lose 
for the pivsent, their winnings nwi not JIuuera fortuncFy sed inddiaif as that 
wise Seneca tlcterinincs, not lortiuie’s gifts, but baits, the common eatastrujiho 
is ‘beggary, ^Ut 2^tls vUam, sk adioiit aha petruidam^ as tlie plague takcj 
away life, doth gaming goods, for ^omtois midiy inopos et ejohi; 

““Alca Scylla vorax, npeclo^ C(jrtl'(sima fiirtl, 

Ndii coiitonta bonisi animiun quo(iiic pi'i ilda mcrglt, 

1 a'da, luia^, iiitainib, liicr&, furioba, ruma." 

For a little pleasure they take, and some small gains and gettings now and then, 
theirwives and childrenare wringed in the mean time, and they themselves with 
loss of body and soul rue it iu the cud. I will say nothing of tliose 2 )rodigious 
jn’odigals, jjcnhndd pecuniae geaitos, as he “taxed Anthony, Qai patnnwniam 
nine ulld fori cedumnia amUtunt, saith ®Cy 2 )rian, and **nind Syharitical si)CTid- 
thriits, Quique uua coinedaut pcXrinwnifi coejid; that cat uj) all at a breakfast, 
at a su 2 ) 2 )er, or amongst bawds, parasites, anej 2 )layers, consume themsi.lves in 


•Tom. 2. do ’^tls lllustilum, 1. 4. do vlt. Leon. 10. ^VcnatlonJbiw adeo perditt* stiidchat ct aucnidls. 
KAut mfelicitcr \cn itn** tain linpaticna indc, nt aummos atepc virus iiccibissnms eontiuneliiB onerai ct, et 
Incredlbllo cst qu ili \ iilt&s anlmlquo liabitu dolorcm ii-acundlamqiie prjLterrct, .vc. ^ Unicaique autom 
hoc a natura inbitum cst, ut dollat slcubl crraverlt aut dcocptUBalt. > Juven. Sat. S. Nec enim locqj^s 

eomitantibus Itift* ud casnni tabulae, posita aed luditur area, bcinnlus in^tlt. ca. 44. mendaclonim quidum, ct 
pprjuriorum Pt paupcitutis mater est olca, nullum liabeoB patrimonii rp\ crpiitiam, qnum illud efluderit, sen- 
aim in fiirta dclabitur et rapinas. Sdiia. polycrat. 1. 1. c &. Dnnihodorus. M>An. Souter. BPetrar. 
dial. 27. ■> Sallust, o Tom. 3. Ser. de Alea. p Flatus in Arlstopli. calls all Bur h gameste.’st madmon. Si 

In Insanom honiiiicm rontigcro. Spontuncum ad se trahunt luivirini, ct os, ut nares, ct oculos rivos hiciunt 
hu'orls et diversoi la, Clir} b. lioiu. 1 7. 
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I an instant; an if they Lad flung it into ^Tiber, with great wagers, vain and 
idle ex])ensGS; &c., not thensselves onlj, but oven all their friencis, as a man 
desperately swimming drowns him that comes to help him, by suretiship and 
borrowing they will willingly undo all their associates and allies. ^Iraii pecur 
mis, as he saith, angry with their money: "'what with a wanton eye, a liquorish 
tongue, and a gamesome hand, when they have indiscreetly impoverished 
themselves, iportgaged their wits together with their lands, and entombed their 
ancestors’ fair jxissessions in their bowels, they may lead the rest of their days 
in prison, as many times they do; they repent at leisure; and when all is gone 
begin to be thrifty : but Sera cst in fando x^ardmonia, ’tis then too late to look 
about; their ‘end is misery, sorrow, shame, and discont(mt. And Veil they 
deserve to bo infamous and discontent. ^Ctttamldiari in Ampliitlieatro, as by 
Adrian the emperor’s edict they were of old, decoctorrs honor tan suorum, so he 
calls them, prodigal fools, to be publicly shamed, and hi‘?sod out of all societies, 
lUthcr than to be pitied or relieved.* The Tuscans and Boetians brought their 
bankrni)ts mto the market place in a bier with an eTn])ty purse carried before 
them, ail the boys following, where they sat all day dreumstante pleb^, to bo 
infamous and ridiculous. At ^ Padua in Italy they have a styne callc(f the 
fitoiie of turpitude, near the scuate house, where spond thrifts, and such as 
disclaim non-payment of debts, do sit with their liuiJer parts bare, that by 
that note of disgrace, others may be terrilied from all such vain expanse, or 
borrowing more than they can tell how to ])ay. The “civilians of old set 
guardians over such biMin-sick prodigals, as tluy did over madmen, to mode- 
rate their expenses, that they should not so loosely consume their fortunes, to 
the utter uiuloing of their families. 

I may not here omit those two main plagues, and common dotages of human 
kin 1, wine and women, which have infatuated and besotted iiiyriad.s of people: 
they go commonly together. * 

•* • Qul vino Indulffct, qneinque alca deco lult, lllo * 

111 vencicm pntiut ■ 

To whom is sorrow, snith Solomon, Pro. xxiii. 29. to whom is woe, but to such 
a one as loves drink? it ciiuscth torture (vino tortus et ird), and bitterness of 
mind, Sirac. 31. 21. Vinumfuroris,3eYemycdlUit^ 1 l 7}. cap, wine of madness, 
as well he may, for insanirefadt sanos, it makes sound men sick and sad, and 
wise men '*mad, to say and do they know not wh.it. Accidit hodie terribilis 
^casus (saith ®S. Austin), hear a miserable accident; Cy rill us’ son this day in his 
drink, Matrem ^rcegnautem nequiter oppresdt, sororem violare voluU, patrem 
occidit fare, et duas alias sorores ad mortem vulnetavU, would have violated his 
sister, killed his father, <&c. A true saying it was ot him, Vino dari ketitiam 
ct dolorem, drink cans^tli mirth, and drink causoth sorrow, drink causeth “ po- 
verty and want,” (Prov. xxi.) shame and disgrace. MvUi ignohUea evasere oh 
vlni polum, et (Austin) ainissis Jionoribusprofugi aberrdrunt: many men have 
made shipwreck of their fortunes, and go like rogues Q-nd beggars, having 
turned all their substance into aurum pot^Ue, that otherwise might have lived 
in good worship and happy estate, and fof a few hours’ pleasure, for their 
Hilary term’s but short, or ‘'free madness, as Seneea calls it, purchase unto 
themselves eternal tediousness sind trouble. 

Tliat other madness is on women, Apostatare facit cor, saith the wise man, 
^Atgue Iwmini cerdmim minuU. Pleasant at lirst she is, like Jilioscorides 

^^pARcaaiTis Jastu, 1. 1. de ilea. 'Seneca. ■Hall. tin Sail 11. Sed doflelwte emmena! et 
GKscento quia te manet exltos— rebiia in ventrem niui sli. • Sjiartian. Adriano. > Ales, ab Ales, 

lib. 0. 0 . 10. Idem Gerbcliua, hb. 5. Grsa. disc. r i'mea Moris. « Justinian. In Diffestis. ■ Peraius 
Sat. H, '*One Indulgoa In wine, another the die consiimea, a thlid la decomposed by venery." ^Poeulnm 
quasi sinus In quo ss^e naufragium fheinnt, jactara tom ptcunl.c turn mentis. Crasin. in Prov. eallcuiB 
remiitcB. chll. cent. 7. Pro. 4l. "Ser. SJ. ad firat. m iiaemo. * Liberia uniua hone liOaniam 

■terno temporia tsodio pensant. * Menander. 
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Mem. 3. Subs. U.] PhUcmtia, or Sdf-hoe, <tc. 

Khododaphne^ that &ir plant to the eje^ but poison to tho taste, the rest as * 
bitter as wormwood in the end (Prov: ▼. 4.) and Sharp as a two-edged sword, 
(vii. 27.) ** Her house is the way to heU, and goes down to the chambers of 
death.** What more sorrowful can be said? they are miserable in this life, 
madjbeast^led like 'oxen to the slaughter:” and that which is worse, whore- 
mnsiers and drunkards shall be judged, amliiun^ graJlAam^ saith Austin, per- 
dnni gloriam^ inmrrmd damnoAionem ceternam. They lose graee and glory; 

•* cbrevli Ilia voluptas 

Abrogat cternam casli dccus ^ 

they gain hell and eternal damnation. 

Subsect. XTV. — PhUauli^y or Self-love, Vain-ghry, Praise, Ilomur, Immo- 
derate Applaud, Pride, over-much Joy, (be., Causes. 

Self-love, pride, and vain-gloiy, '^coecus amor sui, which Chrysostom calls 
01 . (j of the devil’s three groat nets; “‘Bernard, an aiTow which picrccth tho 
BO il through, and slays it; a sly, insensible enemy, not perceived,” are main 
ciuiscs. Where neither auger, lust, covetousness, fear, sorrow, &c., nor any 
other perturuation can lay hold; this will slily and insensibly pervert us, 
Qtiem non gula vicU, Philautia superavit, (saith Cyprian) whom surfeiting 
could flot overtake, self-love hath overcome. “ ^ He hath scorned all money, 
bribes, gifts, ujiriglit otherwise and sincere, hath inserted himself to no fond 
imagination, and sustained all tho.se tyrannical concupiscences of tho body, 
hath lost all his honour, captivated by vain-glory.” Chrysostom, sup. lo, Ta 
%sjla animum mentenvque peruris, ghrUu A great assault and cause of our 
]• resent malady, altliough we do most part neglect, take no notice of it, yet 
tiiis is a violent batterer of our souls, causclh melancholy and dotage. This 
})leasing humour; this soft and whispering popular air, Amabilis insania ; 
this delectable frenzy, most irrefragable passion, gratissirrvus error, this 

acceptable disease, wliich so sweetly sots ujk)!! us, ravisheth our senses, lulls 
our soflls asleep, puffs up our heiirts as so many bladders, and that without 
all feeling, ‘ insoniueh as “ those that are niisafiected with it, never so much 
us once perceive it, or tljink of any euro.” We commonly love him best in 
this “ malady, that doth us most harm, and aro very willing to be hurt ; 
aduLationihus nostris libenter favemus (saith ° Jerome) we love liim, we love 
liim for it: "^OBonclari, suave suave faU d te tali hose tribu^; *Twas sweet toi 
hear it. And as ** Pliny doth ingenuously confess to his dear friend Augu- 
j inns, “ all thy writings arc most acceptable, but those especially that speak 
of us.*’ Again, a little after to Maximus, “'ll cannot express how ])leasiiig 
at is to mo to hear myself commended.” Though we smile to ourselves, at 
least ironically, when parasites bedaub us with false encomiums, as many 
princes cannot choose but do, Quwm tale quid nihil irUra se repererint, when 
they know they come as far short, as a mouse to an elephant, of any siicli 
virtues; yet it doth us good. Though wo seem many times to be angry, 

“ *and blush at our own praises, jjet our souls inwardly rejoice, it })ufls us up;” 
'tis faUaoi suavUas, blavdus doanon, “makes us swell beyond our bounds, and 
forget ourselves.” Her two daughters aro lightness of mind, immoilcrato joy 
and pride, not excluding those other concomitant vices, which ' lodocus 
Locichius reckons up ; bragging, hypocrisy, peevishness, and curiosity, 

fProT. 0. * Merlin, cocc. ^ That momentary plctsuro blotsi out tlic ctomal crlory of a heavenly life.'* 

I llor. > Sa^iU.i <iu animam peuetrat, loviter penetrat, sed non Icvo liilligit vulnus. imp. coiiL 
oninem pocuniaTiiin conteinptuin habent, et nulll imo^nattouis totius niundi bo imiiiiscuoi'int, et tyrannicoB 
corporLB conciiplscciUiua soatlnuerint, hi multotlos captl a vana Klona omnia perd derunt. > Uac correptl 
lion cogitant de inedcla. Dli t a ie m u torrts aveitite pesteni. » Ep. od Eustocblura, de eustod. virgin. 

• Lypa. rp. ad Iloncl.irium. P Ep. 11b. 9. Omnia tua ncripta pulchcrriina exiatlmo, lnaxlm^ tainen 111a quiv 
do noffis. *1 Expriincrc non possum quara alt jneundum, J&c. * Ilieron. ct licet nos liidiunos dlclmua 
et calldus rubor ora perfundat. attamcn ad laudem toam Intrinsccoa aninuiu Isctaiitui . * Tiiuhaur. '1 h«.a. 

O 
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[Part*. 1. See. 2. 


Now the common cause of this mischief, ariseth from ourselves or oth^ 
* we are active and passive. *It proceeds inwai'dlyfrom ourselves, as we are active 
causes, from an overweening conceit we have of our good parts, own worth, 
(which indeed is no worth) our bounty, fiivour, grace, valour, strength, wealth, 
patience, meekness, hospitality, beauty, temperance, gentry, knowledge, wit, 
science, art, learning, our * excellent gifts and fortunes, for which. Narcissus- 
like, we adviire, flatter, and applaud ourselves, and think all the world esteems 
so of us ; and as deformed women easily believe those that tell them they bo 
fair, we are too credulous of our own good parts and praises, too well persuaded 
of oui’selves.' We brag 'and venditate our * own works, and scorn aU others in 
respect of us; Inflati scientid (saith Paul), our wisdom, “our learning, all our 
geese are swans, and we as basely esteem and vilify other men’s, as we do 
over-highly prize and value our own. We will not suffer them to bo in secundis^ 
no, not in terliis; what, Mecum confertur Ulysses 1 they are MwreSy Mv^ccOy 
cuLicesprai se, nits and flies compared to his inexorable and Supercilious, emi- 
nent and arrogant worship : though indeed they be far before him. Only wise, 
only rich, only fortunate, valorous, mid fair, puffed up with this tym^apy of 
self-conceit ; * as that proud Pharisee, they are not (as they ruppose) “ like 
other men,” of a purer and more precious metal: t Soli rci gerendi mnt e£ica- 
ces, which that wise Periander held of such : ^medltaiitur omne qai jfrius nc- 
gotium, djc. Novi qiiendam (saith {Erasmus) I knew one so arrogant that he 
thought himself inferior to no man living, like “Callisthenes the philoso 2 )hcr, 
that neither held Alexander’s acts, or any other subject worthy of his pen, 
such was his iiisolency; or Selcucus king of Syria, who thought none fit to 
contend with him but the Romans. ^Eos sobs dignos rains quihuscum de 
imperio certa/retn That which Tull}' writ to Atticus long since, is still in force, 
«f b xhcro was never yet true i)o^t nor orator, that thought any other better 
than himself.” And such for the most part are your princes, potentates, great 
philosophers, historiographer, authors of sects or heresies, and all our great 
scholars, as “Ilieroiii dclinos; natural philosopher is a glorious 9 reature, 
and a very slave of rumour, lame, and popular opinion,” and though they write 
flfo conUmptu glorioB,jct as ho observes, they will put their names to their books. 
Vobis el fanm 7ne semper dedi, saith Trebelhus Pollio, I have wholly conse- 
crated myself to you and fame.” “’Tis all my desire, night and day, ’tis all 
my study to raise my name.” Proud ** Pliny seconds him ; Quaiiqumi 01 d:c, 
» and that vaiu-g]orious ** orator, is not ashamed to confess in an Epistle of his 
to Marcus Lccceius Ardso incredibili cupiddate, d:c, “ I burn with an incre- 
dible desire to liavo my 'name registered in thy book.” Out of this fountain 

proceed all those cracks and brags, ^ sperainus carmina fingi Fosse linendtc 

cedrOy el Uni servanda cupresso Non usitatu nee tenui ferar pennd 

me in terra morabor longius. Nil parwm avd humili modoy nil ^nortalc h- 

qwr. Dica/r qua violcns obslrepil Ausidas* Exegi monumenimn cere 

perenniuSn Jamque opus exegi, quod me Jovis ira, nec ignis, <tc,, cum veuit 
ilU dies, d:c., parte tamen meliorc mn, super aUa perennis astra ferar, nonmnque 
erit inddebiU mstrum. (This of Ovid 1 hoF/e paraphrased in English.) 

And 'Mhen I am dead and 1 And I (.hall be alive, 

My coii)bo laid under a hiouc, « I In these my wuiks for ever, 

My tduie shall yet survive, | My t;loiy shall persever," «e. 

> Nec enlm mlhl cornea libra est. Ter. * £ manlbn^ nils, Noscentur violffi. Fers. 1. Sat. < Omula 
cnlni upstra supra moduli) pUcunt. '* l^ab. 1 . 10. c. 3. Uidentur, mala componnnt carmine,* verum g.iudent 


»w nnqtihua, hoi DUIIIIIA 04 *% SSMV liuiltv- AU >ULU IIICU DUUIWl|i| WUt * A UUIUQa 

>Ut nouion nor u scnptis tuis llludrctur. Inqnies mlmw studio seternitatls, noctes ct dies angpbatur. 
llonHlui lorr<). nr.cb. dc >cal. « llur. art. FolU i^Od. Vil. 1. 2. Juauiue opus excgl. Yud^ liber 
IuuIul; I'alinscn. hb Id, 
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And tbat of Enniu^ ^ • 

" Nomo me ladirymls decoret, neqne ftinera fletu 
Fasi^ cur f roUto docta per ora TirOm.” 

^ Let none shed tears over or adorn mj bier with sorrow— because I am 
eternally in the mouths of men.” With many such proud strains^ and foolish 
flashes too common with writers. Not so much as Democharis on the * Topics, 
but he will be immortal. Typotma defamd, shall be famous, •and well he 
deserves, because he writ of fame; and every trivial poet must be renowned, 

FlatLsuqu^ petit clarescere ** He seeks the applause of the public.” 

This pu^ng humour it is, that hath produced so mahy great tomes, built such 
famous monuments, strong castles, and Mausolean tombs, to have their acts 
eternised, “ Digito monatra/ri, et dicier hie eat;** “ to be pointed at with the 
finger, and to have it said, *there he goes,’ ” to see their names inscribed, as 
PBryne on the walla of Thebes, Phrynejf^ci^y this causeth so many bloody 
battles, “et noctea cogit rngUareaeTema;*^ ^^and induces us to watch^uring calm 
nighta” Long journeys, “ Magnum iter iviendoy aed dat mVii gloria vires!* “ I 
contemplate a monstrous journey, but the love of glory strengthens me for it,” 
gaining honcpur, a little applause, pride, self-love, vain-gloiy. This is it which 
makes them take such pains, and break out into those ridiculous strains, this 
high conceit of themselves, to ‘scorn all others; ridicuh faatu et intolerando 
covJbempta; as Palibmon the grammarian contemned Varro, secum et natas et 
Tnorituras Uleras jactans, and brings them to that height of insolcncy, that they 
cannot endure to be contradicted, * or "hear of any thing but their own com- 
mendation,” wliich Hierom notes of such kind of men. And as “ Austin well 
seconds hi^, " ’tia their sole study day and night to be commended and iij)- 
plauded.” When as indeed, in all wise men’s judgments, quiLua cor sapity 
they are " mad, empty vessels, funges, beside themselves, derided, et ut Oamelm 
in prpverbio queerena cornua^ etiam quaa habehat aurea amiait, ^ their works 
are toys, as an almanac out of date, ** aulhoris pereunt garrulitcde aui, they 
seek fame and immortality, but reap dishonour and infamy, they arc a com- 
mon obloquy, inaenaati, and come far short of that which they suppose or 
expect. 0 puer ut sis vUalia anetuo.^ 

. How madi I droad 

Thy days are tliort, some lord shall strike fhee dead.** 

Of so many myriads of poets, rhetoricians, philosophers, sophisters,as t Eusebius 
well observes, which have written in former ages, scarce one of a thou3aiul*s 
work$ remains, nomina et libri aimul cmi corporibus interieruntj their books 
and bodies are i)cnshed together. It is not as they vainly think, they shall sure ly 
be admired and immortal, as one told Philip of Macedon insultingly, after a 
victory, that his shadow was no longer than before, we may say to tlicin, 

** Xos domlramur, sed non cum deslde vnlffo, I ** We marvel too, not os tho ralgar vre, 

bed ^ clut 11 ai pyas, Gorgonos^ et Furios." | Hut os we Gorans, Harpies, or i* uncs see.** 

Or if wc do applaud, honour and admire, quota para, how small a pai*t, in 
respect of the whole world, never so much as hears our names, how few take 
iiotipe of us, how slender a tiftct, as scant as Alcibiades’s land in a map I 
And yet every man must and will be immqftal, as he hopes, and extend his 
lame to our antipodes, when os half, no not a quarter of his own province or 
city, neither knows nor hears of him : but say they did, what’s a city to a 
kingdom, a kingdom to Europe, Europe to the world, the world itself that 
must have an end, compared to tho least visible star in tho firmament, 
eighteen tbnes bigger than it 'i and then if those stars be infinite, and every 

* In ILb. 8. * l>e ponte d<dleere. k Sneton. lib dogrtun. ^ Nihil llbenter andlunt, nisi laudco 

■lias. 00. Nihil aliud dies noctesque oogltant nisi ut in stadils sms laudentnr ab homiiilbiis. 

" Quip mqjor deiiiintlaaut did. aut excogltari potest, quuir/ sic obglonam cruciarl ? Insdniom istam, doinint, 
longc flic a me. Au«tiii cons. lib. 10. cap. 37. « Ae Oamelus m the novel who lost his cais while ha 

was looking for u pan ot horns.'* p Mart. 1. 5. 61. « llor. Sat. 1.1.3. t cooft. Philos, cao. J . 
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star tbere be a sun, as some will, and as this sun of ours hath his planets about 
him, all inhabited, what iWportion bear we to them, and where’s our glory ? 
Orhem Urrarvm victor Rommuo habehaty as he cracked in Petroniusi, all the 
world was under Augustus: and so in Constantine’s time, Eusebius brags ho 
goTemed all the world, universum mundurnprasclarh admodum adminiatravit^ 

et omnia orbis gerUea Imperatori aubjecti: so of Alexander it is given out, 

the four monarchies, &c., when as neither Greeks nor Bomans ever had the 
fifteenth partof the nowknown world,nor half of that which was then described. 
What braggadocioes are they and we then? quam hrevia hie da nobia aermOy ua 

* he said, ^pudMt, aucti nominUy how short a time, how little a while doth thib 
fame of ours continue? Every private province, every small temtory and city, 
when we have all done, will yield as generous spirits, as brave examples in all 
respects, as famous as ourselves, Gadwallader its Wales, EoUo in Kormandy, 
Hobin Hood and Little John, are as much renowned in Sherwood, as Caeshr in 
Rome, Alexander in Greece, or his Hephestion, " Omnia cataa omniaquepopvlua 
in exemplum et admirationem veniet, every town, city, book, is full of brave 
soldiers, senators, scholars; and though *Bracydaa was a worthy captain, a 
good man, and as they thought, not to be matched in Lacedseiuon, yet as his 
mother truly said, plurea habet Sparta Bracyda mdwreay Sparta had many 
better men than ever he was; and howsoever thou admiresi thyself, thy friend, 
many an obscure fellow the world never took notice of, had he been in place 
or action, would have done much better than he or he, or thou thyself. 

Another kind of mad men there is opposite to these, that are insensibly mad, 
and know not of it, such as contemn all praise and glory, think themselves most 
free, when as indeed they are most mad: caka/nt sed alio faatu: a company of 
cynics, such as are monks, hermits, anachorites, that contemn the world, con- 
temn themselves, contemn all titjes, honours, offices : and yet in that contempt 
are more proud than any man living whatsoever. They are proud in humility, 
proud in that they are not proud, aoepe homo de vance gloricc conJtemptUyVaniua 
(jhrialury as Austin hath it, chnfeaa, lib. 10. cap. 38, like Diogenes, intua 
ijUmaTidwry they brag inwardly, and feed themselves fat with a self-conceit of 
sanctity, which is no better than hypocrisy. They go in sheep’s russet, many 
great men that might maintain themselves in cldbh of gold, and seem to be 
dejected, humble by their outward carriage, when as inwardly they are swoln 
full of pride, an’ogancy, and selt-conceit. And therefore Seneca adviseth his 
* friend Lucilius, * in his attire and gesture, outward actions, especially to 
avoid all such things as are more notable in themselves: as a rugged attire, 
hirsute head, horrid beard, contempt of money, coarse lodging, and what- 
soever leads to fiime that opposite way.” 

All this madneas yet proceeds from ourselves, the main engine which batters 
us is from others, we are merely passive in this business ; from a company of 
parasites and flatterers, that with immoderate praise, and bombast epithets, 
glozing titles, false eulogiums, so bedaub and applaud, gild over many a silly 
and undeserving man. that they clap liim quite out of his wits, lies imprimia 
viohnla eaty as Hieroni notes, this commoi!? applause is a most violent thing, 
laudvmx pUjbceniayJX drum, fife, and trumpet cannot so animate; that fattens 
men, erects and dejects them m on instant. ^ Fabma negata macrumy doruita 
reducit opianwin. It makes them iat and lean, as frost doth conies. ” And 
who is that mortal man that can so contain himself, that if he be iinmoderately 
commended and applauded, will not be moved?” Let him be what he will, 

• • 

■ Tul. Som. Scip. taoethini. ■ Futcui. Cisalp. Iiist. 11b. 1. * Plutarch. Lyenrgo. 

* Epbt. 13. Illud te odmoMO, ne eorum more facias, qui non proflccre, sod consplcl cuplunt, quas In habltu 
tuo, aut genere TltsB notahllla annt^ aspemm cnltuni ct vitfosum avpui neglfffentlorum barbtm, iudletuia 
ormto odium, cnbile huml poaUum, et qulcquid ucl laudem perversa via sequitur, evita. • f Per. 

■ i^isvero tarn bene modulo auo metirl senovit, ut euin assidua: et Immudlcit laudutiones non moveaut t 
Ken. Steph. 
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thoMO parasites will overtum him ; if he be a king, he is one of the nine 
worthies, more than a man, a god forthwith,— Domini Deigm 
W8hi: and they will sacrifice unto him, 

<■ f dirlnoB Bl tn patlaris honorea^ 

Ultrd Ipsi dabimiu merituqne Mcrabimns sras.” 

If he be a soldier, then Themistocles, Epaminondaa, Hector, Achilles, duo 
fuhnina hdli, triumviri terrarumy cCro., and the valour of both Seipios is too 
little for him, he is invictissbmbSy aerenisaimuSy mvUia tropJueia ornatiaaimus, 
vaturas dominuSy although he be lep^ia gateatuay indeed, a voiy coward, a milk- 
sop, j:and as he said of Xerxes, poatremua in pugnd, primua in fugdy and such 
a one as never durst look his enemy in the face. If ho be a big man, then is 
he a Samson, another Hercules; if he pronotince a speech, another Tally or 
Demosthenes: as of Herod iif the Acts, "the voice of God and not of man;” 
if hd can make a verse, Homer, Virgil, (kc. And then my silly weak patient 
takes all these eulogiums to himself ; if he be a scholar so commep^ed for his 
much reading, excellent style, method, 4cc., he will eviscerate himself like a 
spidep, Andy to death, Lavditaa oatendit avia Junonia pennaSy peacock-like he 
will display alkhis feathers. If ho bo a soldier, and so applauded, his valour 
extolled, though it bo impar congreaausy as that of Troilus. and Achilles, Infelix 
pueVy he jyill combat with a giant, run first upon a breach, as another ‘Philip- 
])iis, he will ride into the thickest of his enemies. Commend his housekeeping, 
and he will beggar himself; commend his temperance, he will starve himself. 

.“laudatiuiue vlrtus 

Grescit, ct Immcniiain gloria ealear babet." ( 

he is mad, mad, mad, no woo with him ; impaiiena conaortia erity he will 

over the ^ Alps to be talked of, or to maintain his credit. Commend an ambi- 
tious man, sonic proud prince or potentatg, si plus asquo laudetur (saith 
** Erasmus) oiatas erigity exuit hominemy Deum se putaty he sets up his crest, 
and will be no lunger a man but a god. 

9 I nllill cat quod Aredere de m 

Non audet quam laudator diis luqua poteatas.** f 

How did this work with Alexander, that would needs be Jupitcr^s son, and go 
like Hercules in a lion’s slffin? Domitian a god {**Dominita Deua noaier aic 
fieri jvJbeC)y like the tt Persian kings, whose imago was adored by all that came 
into the city of Babyloii . Commodus the emperor was so gulled by his flatter- 
ing parasites, that he must be called Hercules. ^^Antonius th|i Homan would 
be crowned with ivy, carried in a chariot, and adored for Bacchus. Cotys, 
king of Thrace, was married to ” Minerva, and sent three several messengers 
one after another, to see if she were come to his bed-chamber. Such a one 
was 'Jupiter Menecrates, Maximinus Jo viauus, Dioclesiauus Herculeus, Sapor 
tlie Persian king, brother of the sun aud moon, and our modem Turks, that 
will bo gods oil uMi'th, kings of kings, God's shadow, commanders of all that 
may be comiiiiinded, our kings of China an<l Turtary in this present age. Such 
a one was Xerxes, that would whip the sea, fetter J^eptune, atnUtl,jactantiny and 
8^.11 d a challenge to Mount Athos;«and such are many sottish iirincos, bi'ought 
into a fool’s paradise by their parasites, ’tis a common humour, incident to all 
iiion, when they are in great places, or come to the solstice of honour, have 
done, or deservi‘<l well, to applaud and flatuer themselves. IStuUitiam auam 

9 

* Mart. tStrozii. “If you will accept divine honours, vre will willingly erect and co>'‘sccrat‘» altars tc 
70 U. ’ t Justin. ■* Livius. Gloria tantuin elatus, non ira, 1 1 inudio<> i.Tucro, quod coinplelis iiiu.'lt 
coiiNplcl se pugiiuntiMii, .i muro spbetantlbui, egregium ducobat b ‘ Apjtluii'lcd virtue grows apace, and 
glory Includes witl^n it an immense impulse.** b i demons, et s.i‘vas rarre per Alpes. Au.lo .Vllquid,* 

A'c. lit puerU placca^ ut declainatio flos. Jut. Sat. 10. • In .Mun.u Eiicom. U Juvenal. Sat. 4. 

K “ riiure 18 nothing w liieli over-lauded power will nut prosnrae to Imagine of itself.** ** Sueton. c. 12. 
in Uoinitiai'.o. ft isonius. 4 Antonius ab ttsseiitatorlbuH evoctus Librum se pitrani app^arl jnialt, 
et pro dcuse venditav ii i cdiiiiitushcdera, ct corona volaiuaaurca, et tbyrsuui tenuiis, cothnmisque snccinctub 
cun ii \e.at Liber p.i • i \ i-ctus est Alc&undriue. Pater, vd. post. •Miiier\\e nuptius ambit, taiito furore 
purcitua^ ut satellites uiiUeret ad rideadum uum dea in thalam.'s rsnJaset, 4tc. '.£llan. 11. 12. 
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frodu/nJtf (saith ^Platerus) your very tradesmeu if they b© excellent^ will 
crack and brag, and show their folly in oxcess. They have good parts, and 
they know it, you need not tell them of it ; out of a conceit of their worth, they 
go smiling to themselves, a perpetual meditation of their trophies and plaudits, 
they run at last quite mad, and lose thoir wits.* Petrarch, lib, 1. de cojUemptu 
mundi, confessed as much of himself, and Cardan, in his fifth book of wisdom, 
gives an insttince in a smith of Milan, a fellow-citizen of his, ^ one Oaleus do 
Kiibeis, that being commended for refining of an instrument of Archimedes, 
for joy ran mad. Plutarch in the life of Artaxerxes, hath such a like story of 
ono Chamus, a soldier, that wounded king Cyrus in battle, and ‘^gi^ew there- 
upon so 'arrogant, that in a short space after he lost his wits.” So many 
men, if any new honour, office, preferment, booty, treasure, possession, or 
patrimony, ex ijisperato fall unto them, for imlaoderate joy, and continual 
meditation of it, cannot sleep '^or tell what they say or do, they are so ravished 
on a suddei>; and with vain conceits transported, there is no rule with them. 
Epaminondas, therefore, the next day after his Leuctrian victory, “'came 
abroad all squalid and submiss,” and gave no other reason to his friends ef so 
doing, than that he perceived himself the day before, by rcasoti of his good 
fortune, to be too insolent, overmuch joyed. That wise and virtuous lady, 
"Queen Katherine, Dowager of England, in private talk, upon like occasion, 
said, “that "she would not willingly endure the extremity of either fortune ; 
but if it were so, that of necessity she must undergo the one, she would be in 
adversity, because comfort was never wanting in it, but still counsel and 
government were defective in the other they could not moderate themselves. 


Subsect. XV. — Love of Learningj or overmuck study. With a Digression sf 
the misery of Scholars, and why the Muses are Mdcmcholy, 

Leonabtus Fuchsius, Inslit, lib, iiL sect, 1. cap, 1, Fsslix Plater, lib, iii. 
de ^nerUis alimat,, Here, de Saxonia, Tract, post, de mdanch, cap, 3, apeak of 
a "peculiar fury, which comes by overmuch study. Fernelius, lib, 1, cap, 18, 
^’puts study, contemplation, and continual meditation, as an especial cause of 
madness: and in his 86 consul, cites the same wordi Jo. Arculaiius, in lib. 
9, Hhasis ad Alnansorem, cap, 16, amongst other causes reckons up studium 
vehemms: so doth Levinus Lemnius, lib, de occuL not, mirac, lib, 1, cap, 16. 
'“^^Many men (saith he) come to this malady by continual tstudy, and night- 
waking, and of all other men, scholars are most subject to it:” and such 
Bhasis adds, “'that have commonly the finest wits.” Cont. Ub, 1, tract, 9. 
Marsilius Ficinus, de sank, tuendd, lib, 1, cap, 7, puts melancholy amongst one 
of those five principal plagues of students, ’tis a common Maul unto them all, 
and almost in some measure an inseparable companion. Yan*o belike for that 
cause calls Tristes Phdlosophos et severos, severe, sad, dry, tetric, are common 
epithets to scholars: and "Patritius therefore, in the institution of princes^ 
would not have them to be groat students. For (as Machiavel holds) study 
weakens their bodies dulls the spirits, abatet their strength and courage; and 

e 

• De mentis lUentt. cap. 8. s Seqalturque snperUa formam. Livlus 11. 11. Oraculnm est, vlvlda saspe 

lURcnla luxorien hto et evonescere^ multosque aensam penitus emlslBse. Homines mtuentur, ae el Ipsl non 
eitcnt homines. >>Gsleas de Rnhels, clvis nostor faber forrarlus, ob InTentiononi liistrumijnti Coclem olim 
Archlmedls dletl, pre lastltla Insanlvit. Unsonia postmodum correptus, ob nlmiam inde orroffantlnni. 

^ Bene ferre magnam dlsee fbrtiinAm. Her. Fortunam revorenter babe, quicunqne ropente Dives ab ezllt 
progredlere looo. Ansonlus. iProoesslt sqnahdne et submlssns. nt he}«'eml dlel gaiidiam iiitemperams 
l^die castlgaret *« Uxor Hear. 8. " Keutrlus se fortune extremnm nbenter oxpertnram dixit : sed si 

necossiUs altetins snblndo Imponeretor, optare se diffleilem et adversam : qnod In hae uuBl nnquam defUt 
Bolatinm, In altera mnltls consUinm, Ae. Lod. Vlves. oPeonllaris fliror, qul ex Uteris fit. » Nihil magla 
anget, ao assidoa stadia* et proflindm oogltatlones. e Non desont* qnl ex Jugl studio, et Intempestlra 

lucubratione, hue devenerunt* hi pne csteris enlm plerunque melancholia solent Infestuii. f Study is a 
continual and canicst meditation, applied to something with great desire. Tuliv. ' Ut 1111 qul sunt snbtUla 
Ingoiill, et molts ursmeditationis de facUi ineidoat in molauehuliam. > Ob studiorum soUcitadinem^ 

Ub. 6. Tit & 
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good scholars are never good soldiers^ which a certain (loth well perceived, for < 
when his countrymen came into Greece, and would have burned all their booki^ 
he cried out against it^ by no means they should do it, 4cave them that 
plague, which in time will consume all their vigour, and martial spirits.” The 
Turks abdicated Comutus the next heir from the empire, because he was 
60 much given to his book : and ’tis the common tenet of the world, that 
learning dulls and diminisheth the spirits, and so jper produceth 

melancholy. 

Two main reasons may be given of it, why students should be more subject 
to this malady than others. The one is, they live a sedentary,’ solitary life, 
sibi et mvJLs, free from bodily exercise, and those ordinary disports which other 
men use : and many times if discontent and idleness concur with it, which is 
too frequent, they are precipitated into this gulf on a sudden : but the common 
cause is overmuch study j too much learning (as *Festus told Paul) hath 
made thee mad ; *tis that other extreme which effects it. So did Tjjncavellius, 
lib. 1., consU. 12 and 13, find by his experience, in two of his patients, a young 
baron, lind another that contracted this malady by too vehement study. So 
Forcstus, obsejyjat. I 10, observ. 13, in a young divine in Loiivaino, that was 
mad, and said ^'^he had a bible in liis head:” MarsilLus Ficinus de sanit, 
tmnd, lib. 1, cap. 1, 3, 4, and lib. 2, cap. 1C, gives many reasons, ‘“why 
student? dote more often than others.” The first is their negligence ; “ “other 
men look to their tools, a painter will wash his pencils, a smith will look to his 
hammer, anvil, forge j a husbandman will mend his plough-irons, and grind 
*his hatchet, if it be dull; a falconer or huntsman will have an especial care of 
hia hawk^ hounds, horses, dogs, ike. ; a musician will string and unstring hia 
lute, &c.; only scholars neglect that instrument, their brain and spirits (I 
nfean) which they daily use, and by which they range over all the world, which 
by much study is consumed.” Vide (saith Lucian) nefuniculum nimii 
inleiidlndo, ediquemdo abrwmpas : ** See thou twist not the rope so hard, till at 
length it ** break.” Ficinus in his fourtli*chap. gives some other reasons; 
Saturn and Mercury, the patrons of learning, they are both dry planets : and 
Origanus assigns the same cause, wliy Mercurialists are so poor, and most part 
beggars ; for that their president Mercury had no better fortune himself. The 
destinies of old put poverty upon him as a punishment; since when, poetry 
and beggary are Gemelli, twinrbom brats, inseparable companions ; 

*** And to this day is ereiy scholar poor; 

Gross gold from them rous beudlung to the boor :** 

Mercury can help them to knowledge, but not to money. The second is con- 
templation, “ ^ which dries the brain and extinguisheth natural heat ; for whilst 
the spirits are intent to meditation above in the head, the stomach and liver 
are left destitute, and thence come black blood and crudities by defect of con- 
coction, and for want of exercise the superfinous vapours cannot exhale,” (kc. 
The same reasons are repeated by (^omesius, lib. 4, cap. 1. de sale ^Nymannus 
crat. de Lnag. Jo. YoschiuS) lib, 2, cap, 5, depeste: and something more they 
add, that hard students are commonly troubled with gouts, catarrhs, rheumsi 

• 

^Caspar Ens, Thosanr. Pollt. Apotelos. 31. Gnecls hane pestem rellnqiilte, qnio dublnm non est qnla 
brevi oinnem ils vlgorem ereptura, Mutioaque apiritus exhaustura ait; ut ad anna tractanda plant 
Inbabiles ftituri Ant. • Knolea, Turk. Iliat. ■ Acts, xxvi. 34. r Niiniis studiia melancboUcnt 

ev^t, dlcens se Blbllnm in caplte habere. ■ Cnr mdancholia assldoi, crebrisque deliramentla vezentnr 
aornm anlmi ut desipere cogant w. • Solera qntUbet artifrx Inatrumenta ana diligontlssimh curat, penicelloa 
pictor; malleoBincadesqtteliabArfrrrariua; miles ethnos, arma venator, auceps avos et caiiee, cytharam 
eythaneduib &c.fAoll mosamm myatoe tam negllgentes aunt, ut instrumentum illud quo inundum nnlversum 
metlrl aoleot, spiritum scllioet, penltas negUgore videantui'. ^ Arcus et erma libl non aunt imitanda 

DJanse. 61 nunquom cesaea tendore molUa erlt. Ovid. •Bphemer. * Contemplatio cerebrunc 
exsicc^ et extingnit calorem naturalem, tmde owebrum frigidam et slccum evadit quod est melanchollcam 
AccediLad hoc, qttod natora in oontomplatlona, eerebro prorsua cordlqoo Intenta, stomachum heparqae 
deatituit, undo ex aUmentli male eootis, sanguis erasaus at nlger effleitur, diiin nimio otio mamteoriUD 
aDpeiitiil Taporeenon extaalanfe. • Corobrom exsiosasiir, corpora senslm gracllto junt. 
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cachexia^ bradiopepsia, bad ayes, stone and colic, 'crudities^ oppilatioi^ vertigo, 
Mrinds, eonaomptions, and all such diseases as come hj overmuch sitting ; they 
are most part loan, dry, ill-coloured, spend their fortunes, lose their wits, and 
many times their Uvea, and all through immoderate pains, and extraordinary 
studies. If you will not believe the truth of this, look upon great Tostatus 
and Thomas Aquinas’s works, and tell me whether those men took pains 1 
peru<^e Austift, Hierom, &a, and many thousands besides. 

** Qul cuplt optatam enna eontlngere metam, | ** Ho that desires this wished ffonl to gain. 

Malta tout, fecltque puer, ladiivlt et aliit." | Must sweat and freexe before he can attain," 


and labour hard for it. So did Seneca, by his own confession, 8. “'Not 
a day that 1 spend idle, part of the night I keep minoeyes open, tired with 
waking, and now slumbering to their continual task.” Hear Tully pro Arcliui 
Poetd : whilst others loitered, and took their pleasures, he was continually 
at his book,” so they do that will be scholars, and that to the hazard (I say) of 
their healthr , fortunes, wits, and lives. How much did Aristdtle and Ptoleiuy 
spend t unvua regni predwm they say, more than a king's ransom ; how many 
crowns per annum, to perfect arts, the one about his History of Crdatyro'^, 
the other on his Almagest % How much time did Thebet Benchorat employ, 
to find out the motion of the eighth sphere? forty years and more, some write : 
how many poor scholars have lost their wits, or becoino dizzards, neglecting all 
worldly afiairs and their own health, wealth, ease and bene eaae^ to gain know- 
ledge, for which, after all their pains, in this world’s esteem they are accounted 
ridiculous and silly fools, idiots, asses, and (as oft they are) rejected, con- 
temned, derided, doting, and mad. Look for examples in Hildesheim, apied, 2, 
de mania et ddirio : read Trincavelliu^ L 3. conail, 36, et c. 17. Montauus, 
consU, 233. ^Garceus de Jvdic. gmU, cap. 33. Mercurialis co7m2. 86, cap. 
Prosper ‘Caleniua in his Book deg;trdhUe; Go to Bedlam and ask. Or 
they keep their wits, yet they are esteemed scrubs and fools by reason of 
their carriage ** after seven years’ study” 

** £ata& tadtnrnlas exit, ,, 

PleranKiue et rlsu populum qaatit" ■ ■ 


He becomes moro silent than a statue, and generally excites people’s 
laughter.” Because they cannot ride a horse, which every clown can do ; 
salute and court a gentlewoman, carve at table, cringe and make coughs^ w'hich 
every common swasher can do, '^hoa popvlua ridet, &c., they are laughed to 
soom, and accounted silly fools by our gallants. Yea, many timesi, such is 
their misery, they deserve it : ‘a mere scholar, a more ass. 


““Obstlpo caplte, et flgentes Inxnlne terrain, 

Mill mm a cum secam, ct rablosa silcntU ruuont. 
At luo oxperrecto trutiiiantur verba Ubello, 
jlSgrotl veterlB meditantes somnia, gignl 
De nilil'o nlhilum; in nlhllum ml posse revcrtl." 

" who do lean awry 

Tbelr heads, piercing the earth with a llxt eye; 


When, by themadvei, they gnaw their mnrmarlng. 
And lui lous silence, as 'twere balancing 
Each word upon their outstretched lip, and when 
They meditate the dreams of old sick men. 

As, *Out of nothing, nothing can ho brought. 

I And that which li^ con ne'er he tam'd to nought.'” 


Thus they go commonly meditating unto themselves, thus they sit, such is their 
action and gasture. Fulgosu^ 1. 8, c. 7, makes mention how Th. Aquinas, 
supping with king Lewis of France, upon a 'sudden knocked his fist upon the 
table, and cried, conduawm, eat contra Manichceos; his wits were a wool-gather- 
ing, as they say, and his head busied about other matten^ when he perceived 
bis error, he was much "abashed. Such a story there is of Archimedes in 
Titnivius,thathaving found out the means to know how much gold Wasmingled 


*StndloBl rant eadheetlel et nunqnam bene eoloratl, propter debiUtatem dlgeetlTM fkcultatli, multlpllcantaf 
b^lla auperflultates. Jo. Vosthlua parte 2. cop. 5. de peate. • NuUna mUii per otlnm dies ezi^ pai tern 
noctia atudila dedleo^ non vero aonmot aed oeulos vlgiUa fatlgatos codent^ne, In eperam detlneo. 

Johannes Hanusehlos Bohemus, not 1616. eradltni vir, nimlis otudlla In Phrenesln Inoldlt. Montanas 
Instames In a Frenchman of Tolosa. * Oardlnalia CbcIos ; ob laborem, vlgUii^ et diutnrna itudia factua 
Melancholl(.iia. k p^n. Sat 8. They cannot Addle; but, as Themlatocles told, he could make a amall town 
bocome a great dty. i Pen. Sat * lagenlnm albl onod vanoi deramptlt Athenaf et feptemtStudila 
annos dedit, Inaenultnue. Llbris et enrls atatua taoltumlns exit, Plerunqne et rira populum qnatit, Her. 
«p. 1 . 11b. 2. B Tranalatcd by M. B. Holiday. • Thomas ruhore conAuns dixit aa de orgomento ooglUsiio. 
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with the silver in king Hiero’s crown, ran naked f )rth from the bath and cried ' 
tu^fjxcc, I have found : ^‘■’and was commonly so ii tent to his studies, that he 
never perceived what was done about him : when the city was taken, and the 
soldiers now ready to rifle his house, be took no notice of it.” St. Bernard 
rode all day long by the Lemnian lake, and asked at last where he was, Marul- 
lus, Hb. 2, cap. 4. It was Democritus’s carriage alone that made the Abderites 
suppose him to have been mad, and sent for Hippocrates to cift^ him : if he 
had been in any solemn company, he would upon all occasions fall a laughing. 
Theophrastus saith as much of Heraclitus, for that he continually wept, and 
Laertiu^ of Menedemus Lampsacus, because he ran like a madman, ^ saying, 
‘*he came from hell as a spy, to tell the devils what mortal men did.” Your 
greatest students are commonly no better, silly, soft fellows in their outward 
behavioim, absurd, ridiculofls to others, and no whit experienced in worldly 
business j they can measure the heavens, range over the world, teach others 
wisdom, and yet in bargains and contracts they are circumvented by every 
base tradesman. Are not these men fools? and how should they be otherwise^ 
'*lvit*aa so many sots in schools, when (as 'ho well observed) they neither 
hear nor see such things as are commonly practised abroad?” how should they 
g^*fc experience, by what means? “*1 knew in my time many scholars,” saith 
Jlilneai Sylvius (in an epistle of his to Gasper Seitick, chancellor to the em- 
peror), “ excellent well learned, but so rude, so silly, that they had no common 
civility, nor knew how to manage their domestic or public affairs.” “Pagla- 
ronsis was amazed, and said his farmer had surely cozened him, when ho heard 
him tell that his sow had eleven pigs, and his ass had but one foal.” To say 
the best of this profession, I can give no other testimony of them in general, 
than that of Pliny of Issbus; "‘He is yet a scholar, than which kind of men 
tliero is nothing so simple, so sincere, nong better, tlicy are most part harm- 
less, Jionest, upright, innocent, plain-dealing men.” 

Now, because they are commonly subiect to such hazards and inconve- 
niencQp os dotage, madness, simplicity, tfc., Jo. Yoschius would have good 
scholars to bo highly rewarded, and had in some extraordinary respect above 
other men, " to have greater ® privileges than the rest, that adventure them- 
selves and abbreviate tlfeir lives for the public good.” But our patrons of 
learning ftro so far now-a-days from respecting the muses, and giving that 
honour to scholars, or reward which they deserve, and are allowed by those 
indulgent privileges of many noble princes, that after all 4their pains taken 
in the universities, cost and charge, expensps, irksome hours, laborious tasks, 
wearisome days, dangers, hazards (barred interim from all pleasures which 
otlier men have, mewed up like hawks all their lives), if they chance to watle 
through them, they shall in the end be rejected, contemned, and which is 
tlicir greatest misery, driven to their shifts, exposed to want, poverty, and 
tejg.iiy. Their familiar attendants are, 

* * Pallotites morbl, luctus, curnqne laborqae I ** Grief, labour, care, pole sickness, miseries 

Et metns, et malesuada fames, et tuipia egestai^ I Fear, fllthy poverty, hunger that cries. 

Ten IbUes visu formas** ^ | Terrible monsters to be seen with eyes." 

Jf there were nothing else to trouble them, the conceit of this alone were 
(moiigh to make them all melancholy. Most other trades and professions, after 
some seven years’ apprenticeship, are enabled by their craft to live of them- 
selves. A merchant adventures his goods at sea, and though his hazard be great, 

p Plutarch, vlti Marcolll. sensit urbera capttm, neo mllltes In domum Irruentes, ideo intentus 
studiLL &c. Sub Furin larvu circnrolvit urbem, dlcUtans so exploi atorem ab Inferis venisse, delaturiga 
<iii>moniba8 mottallum peccata. ^ Potronius. Ego arbitror in scholis stultlssimos fieri, quia nihil eormn 
duiB in usu bahemus ant andiunt aut vldent. ■Novi mels diebus, pleroiquo stndils literamm deditos, 
qui dlsdplinis admodum abnndabant, sed nihil eivilitati£ habentes, nec rem publ. nee domestlcam rcgoi e 
iidrant. Stupnlt Paglarensla et fbrti vUlcum accusavit, qui suem fustam undccim porcellos, asinani nniiin 
iluntaKat pnllum enizam retulerat. « Lib. I. Eplst. 8. Adhue scholasticus tantom est; quo gene: e 

homlnum, nihil aut est simpllclu^ aut slneerius ant meUuf. Jure privUeglandl, qnl ob commune 

bonum abbreviant sibi vitam. * Vlrg. 6 Ma. 
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•yet if one diip return of foun he likely makes a saving voyage. An husband- 
man’s gains are almost certain; quibm vpse JupUer Tiocere nonpote^ (w'hom 
Jove himsdf can’t harm), (*tia * Cato’s hyperbole, a great husband himself); 
only scholars methinks are most uncertain, unrespcctod, subject to all casual* 
ties and hazards. For first, not one of a many proves to be a scholar, all 
are not capable and docile, * ex onvai ligno non fit Merewrms : we can make 
majors and ofiicers every year, but not scholars: kings can invest knights 
and barons, as Sigismund the emperor confessed ; universities can give de- 
grees; and Tu quod ea, i.poptdo quUihet ease potest; but he nor they, nor all 
the world, can’ give leariring, make philosophers, artists, orators, j)oets; we 
can soon say, as Seneca well notes, 0 vinm bonvm, 6 dimtem^ point at a rich 
man, a good, a happy man, a prosperous man, sumpVaoal vestitvm^ Calamis- 
tratum, bene olent^ magno temporis impendi) cosiatal hoec laudodio, 6 virum 
lUerwrum^ but ’tis not so easily performed to find out a learned man. Learn- 
ing is not 8 ( 4 quickly got, though they may be willing to tak6 pains, to that 
end sufficiently informed, and liberally maintained by their patrons and parents, 
yet few can compass it. Or if they be docile, yet all men’s wills are n&t ;^n- 
Bwerable to their wits, they can apprehend, but will not tako«pains; they 
are either seduced by bad companions, vel in padJam impingunty vel in pocn- 
him (they fall in with women or wine), and so spend their time to their fpends’ 
grief and their own undoings. Or put case they be studious, industrious, of 
ripe wits, and perhaps good capacities, then how many diseases of body and 
mind must they encounter ? No labour in the world like unto study. It 
may be, their temperature will not endure it, but striving to bo excellent to 
know all, they lose health, wealth, wit, life and all. Let him yet happily 
escape all these hazards, cereia inteatinia, with a body of brass, and is now con- 
summate and ripe, he hath profiij^d in his studies, and proceeded with all* 
applause: after many expenses, he is fit for preferment, where shall he have 
it? he is as far to seek it as he was (after twenty years’ standing) al the 
first day of his coming to the TJfiiversity. For what course shall h^ take, 
being now capable and ready? The most parable and easy, and aboiit which 
many ore employed, is to teach a school, turn lecturer or curate, and for that 
he shall have falconer’s wages, ten pound per annum, and his diet, or some 
small stipend, so long as he can please his patron or the parish; if they ap- 
prove him not (for usually they do but a year or two), as inconstant as t they 
that cried ‘^Hosadna” one day, and "Orucify him” the other; serving-man- 
like, he must go look a new master; if they do, what is his reward? 

*7 Iloe qnoqne te manet nt poeros dementa doceatem | "At lait thj tnoir .white ago in sabarb schools, 
Oecupet extremis in dels alba senectas.” | Shall toll In teaching boys their grammar rules.** 

Like an ass, he wears out his time for provender, and can show a stum rod, 
togem tiitam et toxeremy saith t Hsdus, an old tom gown, an ensign of his 
infelicity, he hath bis labour for his pain, a modicum to keep him till he be 
decrepid, and that is alL OrcmmaHcua non estfodixy ka If he be a trencher 
chaplain in a gentleman’s house, as it befel * Euphormio, after some seven 
years’ service, be may perchance have a livkig to the halves, or some small 
rectory with the mother of the maids at length, a poor Mnswomen, or a 
cracked chambermaid, to have ahd to hold during the time of his life. But if 
he offend his good patron, or displease his lady mistress in the mean time, 

Dnoctnr FUuitl Tdat letns bb Hercnle Cncni, * 

Poneturqoc fbrai^ ■! quid tenUverlt unqnom 

Hlacere** g 

as Hercules did by Gaoua, he shall be dragged forth of doors b^ the hoela 


* PlntiTcb. Tltft elttt, Oertwn ngrleolAtloiils Inemm, See. ■(^notumli Sint eoimilM efe proeoi^es 

Ecz et Poetn qnotsnnli non niaoltiir. t 21* f Hor. qplA 20. 1. 1. % Lib. 1. de confiem. imob 

4 eSetarrleda. •Jar. Set. S. 
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away with him. If he bend his forces to some other studies^ with an intent to* 
be d secretia to some nobleman, or in such a placd with an ambassador, he shall 
find that these persons rise like apprentices one under another, and in so many 
tradesmen’s shopi^ when the master is dead, the foreman of the shop com- 
monly steps in lus place. Now for poet^ rhetoricians, historian!^ philosophers, 
'’mathematicians, sophisters, &c. ; they are like grasshoppers, sing they must in 
summer, and pine in the winter, for there is no preferment for them. Even 
so they were at first, if you will believe that pleasant tale of Socrates, which 
ho told fair Phsedrus under a plane-tree, at the banks of the river Iscus; about 
noon when it was hot, and the grasshoppers made a noise, he took that sweet 
occasion* to tell him a tale, how grasshoppers were once scholars, musicians, 
poets, <kc., before the Muses were bom, and lived without meat and drink, and 
for that cause were turned by Jupiter into grasshoppers. And may be turned 
again. In Tytlioni Cicadas, aut Lycimum ranas, for any reward I sec they arfr 
like to have : dr else in the meantime, 1 would they could live as they did, 
without any viaticum, like so many "manucodiatoe, those Indian oirds of para- 
dii^, fts we commonly call them, those I mean that live with the air and dew 
of heaven, and need no other food? for being as they are, their rhetoric 
only serves them to curse their bad fortunes,” and many of them for want of 
meani^ are driven to hard shifts ; from grasshoppers they turn humble-beea 
and wasps, plain parasites, and make the muses, mules, to satisfy their hunger- 
starved paunches, and get a meaVs meat. To say truth, *tis the common for- 
tune of most scholars, to be servile and poor, to complain pitifully, and lay 
open their wants to their respectlcss patrons, as t Cardan doth, as |Xilander 
and many others: and which is too common in those dedicatory epistles, for 
hope of gain, to lie, flatter, and with hy^ierbolical eulogiums and commenda- 
tions, to magnify and extol an illiterato imworthy idiot, for his excellent vir- 
tues, whom they should rather, as ^Macliiavel observes, vilify .and rail at 
downright for his most notorious villainies and vices. So they prostitute them- 
selves^s flddlers, or mercenaiy tradeameit, to serve great men’s turns for a 
small reward. They are like § Indians, they have store of gold, but know 
not the worth of it; for I am of Synesius’s opinion, “ ®King Hiero got more 
by Simonides’ acquaintance, than Simonides did by his;” they have their 
best education, good institution, sole qualification from us, and when they have 
done well, their honour and immortality from us: we are the bving tombs, 
registers, and aa so many trumpeters of their fames : what was Achilles witlf- 
out Homer? Alexander without Arrian and Curtius? w&o had known tho 
Csssars, but for Suetonius and Dion? 


" I Vlxemnt fortei late Agamemnona 
Mulci : Bed onrnes lUaclirymabiles 
Urgentur, ignotlque longa 
Nocteb carent quia vate Baero.” 


“ Before great Agamemnon reign'd, 

Keign d kings as great aa hr, and braver 
Whose huge ambition'a now contain'd 
In tho email compasB of a ginvc 
In endlesB night ther sleep, unwept, nnknowu. 
No bard they had to make all time thur own.** 


they are more beholden to scholars, than scholars to them; but they under- 
value themselves, and so by those great men are kept down. Let them have 
that enoydopiBdian, dl the learning in the v^orld; they must keep it to them- 
selves, ^^ITbve in base esteem, and starve; except they will submit,” aa 
Budflsus well hath it, *^so many good parts, so many ensigns of arts, virtues, 
be slavishly obnoxious to some illiterate potentate, and live under his insolent 


Atb colit OBtra. • MdrovanduB de AvibiiB. 1 . 12. Gesnor, &e. * Llteras habent qnelB aibl et 

lortunflB BU8B m^edleant. Sat. Menlp. f Lib. de hbrts Froprlis foL 24. $ Trafat. translat. Pluti^idi. 
«> PoUt. dlspiit.^adlbiii extollunt eoB ae Bi vlrtutlbUB poUerent quoB ob Inflnita Bcelora potlUB Tltuperare 
oporteret. I Or oa horses know not tlielr stretagth, they consider not their own vrortli. • piura 

ex SlmonldlB famillarlUta Hiero consequatos est, qaam ex Uleronls Simonides. Q Hor. Hb. 4. od. 9. 

H Inter Inertes et plebeiOB fore Jaeet, ultimnm locum babenB, nisi tot artls rlrtatUqne Insignia, turplter, 
obnoiib, Bupparisitando fiuelbiii anlilccerit protervfo Insolentisque potentiss, Ub. 1. da contempt, rerum. 
fortultaram. 
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i^orsliip, or honour, like parasites,” Qui tanquam mures alienum parmi com^ 
dunt. For to say truth, a/rtes hoe non sunt lucrativas, as Guido Bonat that 
great astrologer could foresee, they be not gainful arts thes^ sed esurientes et 
Jomdicoe, but poor and hungiy. 

* * Oat Galoniis opes, dat JuBtlnlanos honorea^ I * The rldi phjsidaa, honom'd lawyers ride, 

Sed genus et species eogitnr Ire pedes : ** | Whilst the poor scholar foots It hy their side." 

Poverty is the ^uses* patrimony, and as that poetical divinity teacheth us, 
when J^upiter's daughters were each of thorn married to the gods, the muses 
alone were left solitary, Helicon forsaken of all suitors^ and 1 believo it was, 
because they had no portion. 

** Calliope longnm celebs cur visit In a>vnm Y I * Why did Calliope live so long a maid f 

Neinpe nihil dotis, quod nnmerarct, erat.** | Because she had no dowry to be paid." 

Ever since all their followers are poor, forsaken and left unto themselves. 
Insomuch, that as 'Petronius argues, you shall likely know them by tlu ir 
clothes. “ Th/»re came,” saith he, by chance into my company, a fellow not 
very spruce to look on, that I could perceive by that note alone he was a 
scholar, whom commonly rich men hate: 1 asked him what he wai), 1^3 
answered, a poet: I demanded again why he was so ragged, he tqld me this 
kind of learning never made any man rich.” 

"f Qnl Pdago credit, magno se foenore tolllt, ■* merchant's gain Is great, that goes to sep; 

Qui pngnas et rostra petit, pricclngiiur auro : A soldier embossed all In gold ; ^ 

vills adulator plcto Jacet cbHus ostro, A flatterer llos fox'd In brave array; 

Sola priiinosls horret liuundla pannis." A scholar only ragged to behold." 

All which our ordinary students, right well perceiving in the miiversitios, how 
unproiitable these poetical, mathematical, and philosophical studies are. how 
little respected, how few patrons; apply themselves in all haste to those three 
commodious professions of law, physic, and divinity, sharing th6m.>el\e.s 
between them, **rejecting these arts in the meantime, history, philosophy, 
philology, or lightly passing them over, as pleasant toys fitting only table* tulle, 
and to furnish them with discourse. They are not so behoveful: he that 'ciju 
tell his money hath arithmetic enough; ho is a true geometriciau, <'iin 
measure out a good foitune to himself; a perfect astrologer that can cast tlu) 
rise and fall of other;^ and mark their errant motions to his own use. "I'lio 
best optics arc, to reflect the beams of some great meuvS favour and grace lu 
shine upon him. Ho is a good engineer, that alone can make an in&trumeriL to 
get preferment. This was the common tenet and practice of Poland, as 
Ofbmcrus observect not long since, in the first book of his history; their 
universities were generally base, not a philosopher, a mathematician, du 
antiquary, <kc., to bo found of any note amongst them, because they lia<l no 
sot reward or stipend, but every man betook himself to divinity, hoc solum iu 
votis htibens, opinvum sacerdotiwn, a good parsonage was their aim. This was 
the practice of some of our near neighbours, as t Lipsius inveighs, ** they thrust 
their children to the study of law and divinity, before they be informed aright, 
or capable of such studies.” Scilicet omnibus artibus arUista/t spes lucriy ei for- 
mosior est cumulus auri, quam quicqtdd Greed Latiniqua delirantes scripserunt 
Mx hoc numero delude veniunt ad gubemacula vdpvb, intersunt et proesunt cmir 
sdiis regum, 6 pater 6 patria^ so he complained, and so may others. For 
even so we find, to serve a gi'eat ihan, to get on office in some bishop’s court 
^to practise in some good town), or compass a benefice, is the mark we shout 
at, as being so advantageous the highway to preferment. 

Although many times, for aught I can see, these men fail as often as the 

* Bn6baoao. dig. lib. 'In Satyriedn. Intrat sones, sed calta non Ita speelorai^ nt fiscllh appsreret < u'u 
liao note literatum esse^ qnos dlvites odlsse sclent. Ego Inqnlt Poetasnm ; Quire ergo tarn male vestitus es? 

Propter hoc Ipsum ; amor Ingoitl neminem nnquam divitem fedt. s Petronins Arbiter. ^ 0}>prossus 
panpertete animus, nihil emml nm aut sublime cogitare potest, amosnltates Uterarnm, aut elegant laiu. 
^nonlam nihil prasldil In his ad vitss eomniodnm vide^ prlmd negllgere, moz odlsse Inclpll. litsus. 
t Epistol. quant. Ub. 4. £p. 2L 
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rest in their projects, and arc as usually frustr^e of their hopes. For let Liih 
be a doctor of the law, an excellent civilian of good worth, whi^re hhall ho 
pi:actise and expatiate? Their fields are so scant, the civil law with us so con- 
tracted with prohibitions, so few causes, by reason of those all-devouring 
municipal laws, quUms 7iihU illiteratius, saith ‘Erasmus, an illitemte and a 
barbarous study (for though they be never so well learned in it, I can hardly 
vouchsafe them the name of scholars, except they be otherwise? qualified), and 
so few courts are left to that profession, such slender offices, and those com- 
monly to bo compassed at such dear rale^, tliat 1 know not how an ingenious 
111 in sljould thrive amongst them. Now for physicians, there arc in every 
village so many mountebanks, empirics, quacksalvers, paracelsians, as they 
call themselves, Gaucifid et aaniculoB, so * Clenard terms them, wizards, alche- 
mists, poor vicars, coht apothecaries, physicians’ men, barbers, and good wives, 
professing groat skill, that I make givat doubt liow they shall be maintained, 
or who shall bo their patients. Besides, thei*c are so many of Ikotli sorts, and 
s une of them such harpies, so covetous, so clamorous, so inipudcnt; and as 
^ bo ^aid, litigious idiots, 

Cjuilius loqtrtlcis afratlm arrogantisc cst, " Wlilch have no aklll but prating arroganco, 

1*(M Iti o pariim aut nihil. No loai ning, such a purse- niilLiiig nation : 

Noc ulla mica literal ii sails, Guw ii’d \ ultui cs, thicvis, uuil u litigious rout 

C^uinonimuUa iiatio : O'* i o/fiicis, that liauiit thu ottu]»ution,'' 

LoqniitLloia tuib'i, litiuin strophr, . ilc. 

Maligna litigantlum cohui togati \ alturc% 

T.avciiije alumui, Ag^rtJL, Ac. j 

that tliey cannot well toll how to live one hy another, but as ho jested in the 
( ’oniedy of Clocks, they were so many, ‘ m^jor pars populi aridd replant fmvs, 

\ li('y are almost starved a great part of them, and ready to devour their fol- 
*b»w^s, \Et noxid cafliditate se corripere, such a multitude of pettifoggers and 
t m|)irics, such impostors, that an honest man knows not in what sort to com- 
jioscwand behave himself in their HO'dety, to cany himself with credit in so 
\ihi a rout, scient'K^ mmen, tot suinqii^ihiis jpartum et v\yiliis,profUeri di^pudeat, 
pf.'-tqmain, cfr. 

Last of all come to our divines, the most noble profession and worthy of 
double honour, but of all others the most ditstrossed and miserable If you w^jU 
not belicvi‘ me, hear a1}rief of it, as it was £3ot many years since publicly 
preached -at; Paul’s cross, “ by a grave minister then, and now a reverend 
>)ishop of this land: “ We that are bred up in learning, and destinated by oyr 
junmis to this end, we suffer our childliood in the gratfimar-school, wliieli 
-Vubtin calls inagnam tyrminidem, et grave malum, and compares it to the tor- 
incuts of martyrdom; when wo come to the university, if we live of the collcg(‘ 
allowance, as Fhalans objected to the Leontines, vavriv bSerc vxqv xt^uot; koI 
needy of all things but hunger and fear, or if we be maintained but parti}' 
by our parents’ cost, do expend in unnecessary maintenance, books and de- 
grees, before we come to any iiorfectlon, five hundred pounds, or a tliouban I 
marks. If by this price of the expense of time, our bodies and sj>Irit^, our 
hubstance and patrimonies, wo cannot purchase those small rew iirds, w Inch are 
(lurs by law, and the right of inheritance, a poor parsonage, or a vicarage of 
£j 0 per annum, but we must pay to the paVon for the lease of a life (a spent 
and out-worn life) either in aTinnal pension, or above the rate of a copyhold, 
and that yitli the hazard and loss of our souls, by simony and pcijury, and the 
forfeiture of all our spiritual preferments, in esse and posse, both present and to 
come. What fathei^ofter a while will bo so improvident to bring up his son 
to his great charge, to this neoessaiy beggary? What Christian will bo^so 
irreligious, to bring up his son in that course of life, which by all probability 
and necessity, coget ad turpia, enforcing to sin, will entangle him iu simony 

> Ciccron dial. * Epist. lib. 2. ^ Ja. DoaiaEpodon. lib. 2. oar. 2. iPlautuf 

Ari^cnid, lib 3. » job. Howson 4 Novembiia 1G97, the sermon was xmiited by Arnold llui tUcld. 
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*and pexjury,” when as the po^t said, ImitaJfm ad Iubc aliquls de ponJte negahii: 

a beggar's brat taken from the bridge where he sits a begging, if he knew 
the inconvenience, had cause to refuse it.” This being thus, have not we 
fished fair all this while, that are initiate divines, to find no better fruits of 
our labours, ” hoc eat cm paUeSj cm quis non prandeat hoc eat ? do we macerate 
ourselves for this ? Is it for this we rise so early all the year long V leap- 
ing (as ho saifh) out of our beds, when we hear the bell ring, as if we had 
heard a thunderclap.'’ If this be all the respect, reward and honour we shall 
have, "^frange lem caUirnda^ et acinde Thalia libelloa : let us give over our books, 
and betake ourselves to some other course of life; to what end should we 
study ? ^ Quid me litterulaa atuUi docuere parentea^ what did our parents mean 
to make us scholars, to be as far to seek of preferment after twenty years' 
study, as we were at first: why do we take Such pains? Quid tantum 
inaaniajmat impdUeacere chmtia? If there be no more hop^ of reward, iio 
better encouragement, I say again, Frange levea cedamosy et sdnde Thalia 
llbdha; let’s turn soldiers, s^l our books, and buy swords, guns, and j»ikcs, 
or stop bottles with them, turn our philosopher s gowns, as Cleanthes o^ice 
did, into millers' coats, leave all, and rather betake ourselves^to any other 
course of life, than to continue longer in this misery. "^PrcBatat dentiacalpia 
radere, quhm lUeraHia monumenda magnatum favorem emendicare. « 

Yea, but methinks I hear some man except at these words, that though 
this be true which I have said of the estate of scholars, and especially (jf 
divines, that it is miserable and disti^sed at this time, that the church suiTcrs 
shipwreck of her goods, and that they have just cause to complain; there is 
a fault, but whence proceeds it? If the cause were justly examined, it would 
be retorted upon ourselves, if wo wore cited at that tribunal of truth, w^ 
should be found guilty, and not aVc to excuse it. That there is a fault among 
us, I confess, and were there not a buyer, there would not be a seller; but to 
him that will consider better of it,^ it will more than manifestly appear, that 
tile fountain of these miseries proceeds from these griping patrons, lii arcusiug 
them, I do not altogether excuse us j both arc fiiulty, they and we : yet in my 
judgment, theirs is the greater fault, more apparent causes, and much to be 
condemned. For my part, if it be not with mo as I vfbuld, or as it should, I do 
ascribe the cause, as Cardan did in the like case ; nieo inforlunw potiits quam 
idlorum sederiy to :(mme own infelicity rather than their naughtiness; although 
I have been in my time by some of them, and have as just cause to com- 

2jlain as another: or rather indeed to mine own negligence; for I was ever 
like that.dUcxauder in § Plutarch, Crassus his tutor in philosophy, who, though 
ho lived many years familiarly with rich Crassus, was even as poor when from, 
(which many wondered at) as when he came first to him ; he never asked, the 
other never gave him any thing ; when he travelled with Crassus he borrowed 
a hat of him. at his return restored it again. I have had some such noble 
friends’ acquaintance and scholars, but most part (common courtesies and ordi- 
nary respects excepted), they and I parted as we met, they gave me as much as 

I requested, and that was And as Alexander ah AV^ndrOy Gefnial, dier. 

I, G. c. IG. made answer to Hieropimus Massainus, that wondered, gwum plwrea 
ignavos et ignobilea ad dignitatea et sacerdotia promotoa quotidii videivty when 
other men rose, still he was in the same stat^ eodetn tenoreetjbrtund cui 9ner- 
cedem laborwn atudiorujnque deberi putarety yrhom he thought to deserve as 
well as the rest. Ho made answer, that ho was content with his present estate, 

o 

* Pen. Sat. 3. * E leeto ezsiUentei^ aS BUbltnm tintinnabnll plaa$am qoasl ftilmlne terrltl. 1. « Mart, 

p Mart. f Sat. Menlp. a Lib. 8. da eona. $ I had no money, I wanted Impudence, I could not 
Bcramble,temporiae,diuemble: nonprandoratolns, &c. vis dicam, ad palpandum ct adnlandum penltua 
lUAulaus, roondl non possam Jam senior ufi aim tails, et fine! nolo, utcunque mala eedat in rom nveam et 
obscurua hide deUtescam. § Vit. Craasi.’ nec facUe judlcare potest utmm pauperior cum prime ad 

Cra»uni, ic. 
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was not ambitious, and although obju/ryabu^w accuaaret, cum 

sortis hmmes ad aacel^tia ct pondjkatm evectoa, die., he ehid him for 
his baokwarduess, yet he was still the same: and for my part (though I be not 
worthy perhaps to carry Alexander’s books) yet by some overweening and well- 
wishing friends, the like speeches have been used to me ; but I replied still 
with Alexander, that I had enough, and more peradventuie than I deserved; 
and with Libanius Sophista, that rather chose (when honours an8 offices by the 
emperor were offered unto him) to be talia Sophista, qubm talia Magistratua, I 
liad as lief be still Democritus junior, and privua ^ivciAua, ai mihi jam dare- 

tar opting, guom taUafortaaae Doctor, talia Dominua, Sed quorsum hoac? 

For the rest ’tis on both sidesyoctnt^s deteatamdum, to buy and sell livings, to 
detain from the church, that which God’s and men’s laws have bestowed on it; 
but in them most, and that from the covetousness and ignorance of such as are 
iniborested in this business; 1 name covetousness in the first place, as the root 
of all these mischiefs, which, Achan-like, compels them to commit sacrilege, 
and to make simoniacal compacts, (and what not) to their own ends, ' that 
kirdlcs God’s wrath, brings a plague, vengeance, and a heavy visitation upon 
themselves and others. Some out of that insatiable desire of filthy lucre, to 
bo enriched, care not how they come by it per faa et nefaa, hook or crook, so 
they h%ve it. And others when they have with riot and prodigality embezzled 
their estates, to recover themselves, make a prey of the church, robbing it, as 
■Julian the apostate did, spoil parsons of their revenues (in keeping half back 
^as a great man amongst us observes) : ^‘and that maintenance on which they 
should live:” by means whereof, barbarism is increased, and a great decay of 
Christian professors : for who will apply himself to these divine studies, his sou, 
friend, when after great pains taken, they shall have nothing whereupon 
to livel But with what event do they th#bo things? 

• • Opesqno totis Tiribus y enaraini, 

Al lude mcacis acmJit mitferriiaa.” 

• 

They toil and moil, but what reap they? They are commonly unfortunate 
fitmilies that use it, accursed in their progeny, and, as common experience 
evinceth, accursed them^lves in all their proceedings. " With what face (as 
“he quotes <out of Aust.) can they expect a blessing or inheritance from Christ 
in heaven, tliat defraud Christ of his inheritance here on earth?” I would a^jl 
our simoniacal patrons, and such as detain tithes, would read those judicious 
tracts of Sir Henry Spelman, and Sir James Sempill, knights; those late 
elaborate and le.iriicd treatises of Dr. Tilflye, and Mr. Montague, which they 
have written of that subject. But though they should road, it would bo to 
small purpose, dames licet et mare ccelo confandas; thunder, lighten, preach 
hell and damnation, tell them ’tis a sin, they will not believe it ; denounce and 
terrify, they have ‘cauterised consciences, they do not attend, as the enchanted 
adder, they stop their ears. Call them base, irreligious, profane, barbarous, 
pagans, atheists, epicures, (as some of thorn surely are) with the bawd in 
riautus, Euge, optime, they ciy aftd applaud themselves with that miser, ^siniul 
ao nu?nvi 08 contemplor in ared: say what yoq will, quocunque modo rem : os 
a dog barks at the moon, to no purpose are your sayings: Take your heaven, 
lot them have money. A base, profane, epicurean, hypocritical rout : for my 
part, let them pretend what zeal tliey will, counterfeit religion, blear the world’s 
eyes, bombast thomse^ves, and stuif out their greatness with church spoils, 
shine like many peacocks ; so cold is my charity, so defective in this behalf, 
that 1 shall never think better of them, thw that tlxey are rotten at core, their 

' I>ethn habent iratam, alblqne mortem atemam aequimnt, miBerabilem ralnam. Serrariua In J osuam, 
T Eoiipides. ■ Nicephoros lib. 10. cap. b. * Lord Cook, In his Keports, second part, fol. IL 

' * Euripidos. ■ Sir Henry Spelmao, de non temerandis EcclesUs. * 1 Tin. 4 . S r Hur* 
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bones axe full of epicurean l)ypocris7, and atheistical marrow, they are worse 
than heathens. For as Dionysius Halicamasseus obserres, Antiq. Bom, lib, 7. 
^Primum locum, Ac, "Greeks and Barbarians observe all religious rites, and 
dare not break them for fear of offending their gods; but our dmoniacal ccn- 
tractors, our senseless Achans, our stupified patrons, fear neither God nor 
devil, they have evasions for it, it is no sin, or not due jwre div'mo, or if a sin, 
no great siQ,Hkc. And though they be daily punished for it, and they do 
manifestly perceive, that as he said, frost and fraud come to foul ends; yet as 

* Chrysostom follows it, NuLla ex pomd ait correctio, et quasi adveraia inalitia 
hominum ptovocetur, creacU quotidii qmdpuniatv/r: they are rather worse than 
better, — irem atque amxmoa d crimine aumunt, and the more they are corrected, 
the more they offend: but let them take their course, ^ Rode, caper, vUea, go on 
still as they begin, ’tia no sin, let them rejoice ::.ecure, God*s vengeance will 
overtake them in the end, and these ill-gotten goods, as an eagle’s feathers, 

* will consun»e the rest of their substance; it is ^ aurum Tholdaanum, and will 
produce no better effects. "•Let them lay it up safe, and make their convey- 
ances never so close, lock and shut door,” saith Chrysostom, "yet frai'id ^nd 
covetousness, two most violent thieves^ are still included, and a little gain evil 
gotten will subvert the rest of their goods.” The eagle in ./Esop, seeing a 
piece of flesh, now ready to bo sacrificed, swept it away with her claws, ami 
carried it to her nest; but there was a burning coal stuck to it by cliaucc^, 
which unawares consumed her young ones, nest, and all together. L(«t our 
simoniacal church- chopping p.itions, and sacrilegious harpies, look for no 
better success. 

A second cause is ignorance, and from thence contempt, successit odium in 
literaa ah iynoraniid vulgi; which ^Junius well perceived : this hatred and con- 
tempt of leaiTiing proceeds out of ignorance; as they are themselves barbarous, 
idiots, dull, illiterate, and proud, so they esteem of others. Sint Meccenate^, 
non deerunt, Flacce, Maronea: Let there bo bountiful patrons, and there will bo 
jiaiiiful scholars in all sciences. Bht when they contemn learning, an^ think 
themselves sufficiently qualified, if they can write and read, scramble at a pici e 
of evidence, or have so much Latin as that emperor had, ^qui 9iescU dissimulaTc, 
nescit vivere, they are unfit to do their country service^ to perform or underttilce 
any action or em])loyment, which may tend to the good of a commonwealth, 
except it be to fight, or to do country justice, with common sense, which eveiy 
yeoman can likewise do. And so they bring up their children, rude as tluy 
are themselves, unqualified, untaught, uncivil most part. * Quia b nostrd juveu 
tute Icgilimi instituUur literia ? Quia oratorea av>t phihaoplwa temgit ? quU Lib- 
toriam legit, illam rerum agendaru/m quasi animam? preedpitarU parerUeavuia 
tua, d^c, ’twas Lijisius’ complaint to his illiterate countrymen, it may be oiii 
Now shall these inoii judge of a scholar’s worth, that have no worth, that know 
not what beloiigb to a student’s labours, that cannot distinguish between a true 
scholar and a drone ? or him that by reason of a voluble tongue, a strong voiei^ 
a pleasing tone, and some trivially polyanthean helps, steals and gleans a few 
notes from other men’s harvests, and so makes a faii'er show, than he that is 
truly learned indeed ; that thinks it no more to preach, than to speak, or to 
run away with an empty cai-t ;’^’as a grave man said ; and thereupon vilify us, 
and our pains; scorn us, and all learning. ^Because they are rich, and have 


«*PiImnin locum apud omnes gentet habet patrltlus deornm cu]ta% et ^onlorum, nam hunc diutlMlmb 
coBtodiuut. tuu orsBci QuaiB Barbarl, &c. ■Tom. 1. do btoiil. tiinm uinorum sab Elia sormoiie 

»U\iU. I'fist. ^Dc male qunultis viz gandet tertiua bares. d.stiabo, lib. 4. Goog. « Nihil f^idlius 
opes cveitct, qoam arlUa et fraado parta. £t si enlm seram addos tall arcs^ et eztcrlore janua a sec to 
cam couununias, lalus tainen fraudem et avantUun, &c. lu 5 . Gormta. 'Acad. cap. ^ ^ 

nemmem habet mnnicuui prseter ignorantem. ^ He that cannot dissemble cannot live. * Eplst^ quc'^t 

Ub 4 epibt. Llpsius. ' Dr. King, in his last lectnreoa Jonah, aometime right reverend lord bishop 
of I.ondon. t i^ulbus opes et otliim, hi barbai o fsstu Utens eoniemnunt. 
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other means to live^ they think it oonoems them not to know, or to trouble ' 
themaelveB with it; a fitter task for younger brothen^ or poor men's sons, to 
be pen and inkhom men, pedantical skves, and no whit hemming the calling 
of a gentleman, as Frenchmen and Oerm^ commonly do, neglect therefore 
all human learning, what have they to do with it] Let mariners learn astro- 
nomy; merchants, factors study arithmetic; Burreyors get them geometry; 
spectacle-makers optics; landleapers geography; to wn-derks rhetoric, what 
should he do with a spade, that hath no ground to dig ; or they with learning, 
that hath no use of it? thus they reason, and are not ashamed to let mariners, 
apprentices, and the basest servants, be better qualified than themselves. In 
former times, kings, princes, and emperon^ were the only scholars, excellent 
in all faculties. 

Julius Caesar mended the year, and writ his own Commentaries^ 

- • media Inter pndla semper. 

• Stellarum cmlique plagi^ superisqae vacnvit.** 

• 

* Antonius, Adrian, Nero, Seve. JuL dca "'Michael the emperor, and Isaciu8» 
wer^ sd much given to their studies, that no base fellow would take so much 
pains: Orion^ Perseus, Alphousus, Ptolomeus, famous astronomers; Sabor, 
JNIithridates, Lysimachus, admired physicians: Plato’s kings all: Evax, that 
ArabiajjL prince, a most expert jeweller, and an exquisite philosopher; the kings 
of Egypt were priests of old, chosen and from thence, — Idem rex 
FJui^ique sacerdos: but those heroical times are past; the Muses are now 
banished in this bastsurd agQ, ad sordida tuguriola, to meaner persons, and con- 
fined alone almost to universities. In those days, scholars were highly beloved, 
"honoured, esteemed ; as old Ennius by Scipio Africanus, Yirgil by Augustus ; 
Horace by Mecaanas: princes’ companions; dear to them, as Anacreon to Poly- 
erates; Philoxenus to Dionysius, and highljj^rewarded. Alexander sent Xeno- 
crates the Philosopher fifty talents, because he was poor, vim rerum, aut enf- 
ditione proeataiHes viri, mensis olim regum ad]Mi% as Philostratus relates of 
Adrian and Lampridius of Alexander Severus: fhmous clerks came to these 
princes^ courts, vdui, in Lycceum, as to a university, and were admitted to their 
tshlQ^yquasidivum epulis accuvibetdes ; Archilaus, that Macedonian king, would 
not willingly sup without Euripides (amongst the rest he drank to him at 
supper one night and gave him a cup of gold for his pains), deleclaJius poetoe 
suavi seniiOne; and it w'as fit it should be so; because, as t Plato in his Pro- 
tagoras well saith, a good philosopher as much excels othei; men, as a greaf 
king doth the commons of his country; and again, ^qumiiam iUis nihU deest, 
et minimi egere solent, et disciplinas quae profiteniur, soli d cordempiu mndimre 
possuntf they needed not to beg so basely, as they compel ‘^scholars in our times 
to complain of poverty, or crouch to a rich chuff for a meal’s meat, but could 
vindicate themselves and those arts which they professed. Now they would 
and cannot : for it is held by some of them, as an axiom, that to keep them 
poor, win make them study; they must be dieted, as horses to a race, not 
pampered, ^Alendos volurU, non sagirumdos, m mdioris me^Uis Jlammula extinr 
guatur; a fat bird will not sing,«i fiit dog cannot hunt, and so 1)y this depi^es- 
sion of their^ 'some want means, others will, all want 'encouragement, as 
being forsaken almost; and generally coute&med. ’Tis an old saying, Sint 
Meccenates, non doerunt^ Flacce^ MaroneSf and ’tis a true saying still. Yet 
oftentimes,^ may not deny it, the main fiiult is in ourselves. Our academics 

« 

* Lnean. lib. a i Spsrtlan. Solicit! de rebus nlmli. » Nlcet. 1. Anal. Fumis lueubratlonnA 
■ordebont. * GnmmatielB ollm et dialectices Juriaque professorlbus, qui specimen crudltionis dodissent, 
eadcni dignitatis insignia decreverunt Impcratoreo, quibns omabanc beroos. l.rasm. ep. Jo. Fabio epia. 

Y icii. t i'TobuB vir et VhUosopliUB ntagis prsestat inter alios homines quam rex IncUtna inter plebeios. 
f Uclu^us prefat. Foematum. p ServUe nomen Scholaris Jam. 4 Seneca. 'Hand facilb 

Uinurgunt, die. ■ Media quod noetis ab bora aodUti quft nemo &ber. quA nemo sedebat^ qui docui oblliiuo 
luuam OsNUioaFO ferro ; rara tamen mcrces. Jut. Sat 
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too frequently offend in neglecting patrons^ as * Erasmus well taxeth, or making 
ill choice of them; negligimus oblatoa aut arnplecHmir parum aptos, or if we 
get a good one, iion studeirms muUuia offidis favorem alere^ we do not ply 

and follow him as we should. Idem rmhi acdd^ Addeecenti (saith Erasmus) 
acknowledging his fault, et grcmeeiTry^ peccavi, and so may 1 1 say myself, I 
have offended in this, and so peradvonture have many others. We did not 
epondere ma^uUum/avarS)ib8f qui cceperunt nos amplecU, apply ourselves with 
iSaskt readiness we should : idleness, love of liberty, immodicue amor lihertatis 
qffwit tU dm mm perfidia amide^ as he confesseth, ef pertinad pavpertaie coU 
Imtcerer^ bashfulness, melancholy, timorousness> cause many of us ^to be too 
backward and remiss. So some offend in one extreme, but too many on the 
other, we are most part too forward, too solicitous, too ambitious, too impudent ; 
we commonly complain deeese Mcecenaies, of waht of encouragement, want of 
means, when as the true defect is in our own want of worth, our insufficiency : 
did MaBcenas take notice of Horace or Virgil till they had &own themselves 
first? or had Bavius and Mevius any patrons? Egregium spedmen dent, saith 
Erasmus, let them approve themselves worthy first, sufficiently qualffied for 
learning and manners, before they presume or impudently intrude and put 
themselves on great men as too many do, with such base flattery, parasitical 
colloguing, such hyperbolical elogies they do usually insinuate, that it i%a shame 
to hear and see. Immoduice h/udee coneVK/ant irmdiam, potius guam hmdein, 
and vain commendations derogate from truth, and we think in conclusion, non 
fnekus de laudato, p^ue de lauda/nle, ill of both, the commender and commended. 
So we offend, but the main fault is in their harshness, defect of patrons. How 
beloved of old, and how much respected was Plato to Dionysius? How dear to 
Alexander was Aristotle, Demeratus to Philip, Solon to Croesus, Anexarcus 
and Trebatius to Augustus Cas^us to Vespatian, Plutarch to Trajan, Seneca 
to Nero, Simonides to Hiero? how honoured? 

Sed hxc priCa Aiere^ nunc rccondlU 

Senent ^uiote,** 

those days are gone; Et apes, et ratio atvdiorum in Ceesare tardum:^ as ho 
said of old, we may truly say now, he is our amulet, our "sun, our sole comfort 
and refuge, our Ptolemy, our common Msecenas, nlacohua munifioua. Jacobus 
pac^lcua, mysta Musatrum, Eex Flatonicus: Gra/nde decus, coluTnengue nos- 
finrni: a famous scholar himself^ and the sole patron, pillar, and sustaincr of 
learning: but h^s worth in this kind is so well known, that as Paterculus of 
Oaio, Jam ipsum laudarc mfas sit: and which § Pliny to Trajan, Seria te 
carmina,lionorqiie cetetmtia annalium, non Iubc brevis et pudenda prcedicatio coleL 
But he is now gone, the sun of ours sot, and yet no night follows, Sol occubuit, 
nox wutta aequuta est. We have such another in his room, \\aureu8 alter . 
Awilsua, aimilifrondescU virga metaUo, and long may he reign and flourish 
amongst us. 

Let me not be malicious, and lie against my genius, I may not deny, but 
that we have a sprinkling of our gentry, here and there one, excellently well 
learned, like those Puggeri in Gewnany;*Dubartui^ Du Plessis, Sadael, in 
Prance; Picus Mirandula, Scljottus, Barotius, in Italy; Apparent rari navies 
in gurgite vaato. But they are but few in respect of the multitude, the major 
part (and some again excepted, that are indifferent) are wholly bent for hawks 
earned away many times with intemperate lu8t,*gaming and 
drinking. If they read a book at- any time (si quod fst interim oUi 4 venatu, 
^poculia, aied, acortis) *tis an English Chronicle, St. Huon of Bord^ux, Amadis 


• Chll. 4. Cent. 1. tdag. 1. t Had I done as othen did, pvt myidf ftmrard, I might have haply 

eejji ae greet a man u many of my equals. » Catnllua, Juven. 1 All out hopes and Inducements to 

oytored in Coar alone. • S7emo eat qnem non Phmhiu hte noiter, solo Intuitu lUhenttorwi 
■•Wot frsnegyr. |VirgiL * 
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de Gaul, &c,, a play book, or some pamphlet of news, and that at such seasons * 
only, when they cannot stir abroad, to drive away tim^ ^ their sole discourse 
is dog^ hawks, horses, and what news] If some one have been a traveller in 
Italy, or aa &r as the emperor’s court, wintered in Orleans, and can court 
his mistress in broken French, wear his clothes neatly in the newest &8hion. 
sing some choice outlandish tunes, discourse of lords, ladies, towns, palacea 
and cities, he is complete and to be admired: ’'otherwise h^and they are 
much at one; no difference between the master and the man, but w(»:8hipfui 
titles: wink and choose betwixt him that sits down (clothes excepted) and 
him that holds the trencher behind him: yet these* men must be our patrona 
our governors too sometimes, statesmen, magistrate^ noble, great, and wise 
by inheritance. 

Mistake me not (I say again) Vos, 6 Pairitius smguis, you that are worthy 
senators, gentlemen, I honour your names and persons, and with all submis- 
siveness, prosti%.te myself to your censure and service. Thor^are amongst 
you, I do ingenuously confess, many well-deserving patrons, and true patriots^ 
of^my knowledge, besides many hundreds which I never saw, no doubt, or 
heard of, piUars of our commonwealth, * whose worth, bounty, learning, for- 
wardness, true zeal in religion, and good esteem of all scholars, ought to be 
oonse^ruted to all posterity; but of your rank, there are a debauched, cor- 
rupt, covetous, illiterate crew again, no better than stocks, meram pecus 
(tester Dcum, non mihi videri diguos ingenui hominis appellatione), barbarous 
Thracians, et quis iUe thraa: qui Iioc neget 1 a sordid, profane, pernicious com- 
pany, irreligious, impudent and stupid, 1 know not what epithets to give them, 
enemies to learning, confounders of the church, and the ruin of a common- 
wealth ; patrons they are by right of inheritance, and put in trust freely to 
^dispose of such livings to the church’s good; but (hard task-masters they 
prove) they take away their straw, and compel them to make their number of 
brick ; they commonly respect their own ends, commodity is the steer of all 
their actions, and him they present in cdUclusion, as a man of greatest gifts, 
that will give most; no j)enny, • no pater-noster, as the saying is. NiA pieces 
<Luro fukias, amplius irritas : ut Cerherua qffa, their attendants and officers 
must be bribed, teed, aad made, as Cerberus is with a sop by him that goes 
to hell. It was an old saying, Omnia Eomas venalia fall things are ven^ at 
Home), ’tis a rag of Popery, which will never be rooted out, there is no hope, 
no good to bo done without money. A clerk may offer hi^sel^ approve hni 
^ worth, learning, honesty, religion, zeal, they will commend him for it; but 
^probitas laudati4/r et alget. If be be a man of extraordinary parts, they will 
flock afar off to hear him, as they did in Apiileius, to see Psyche: mvUi mortedes 
iioiiflaebant ad videndmn sobcuU decuSf apecvlum gloriosujn, laudatur ab mini- 
hua^ spectatwr ab omnibus^ nee quiaquayn non rex^ non regius, cupidua ejua nup- 
iiaarum petitor accedU; mira/niwr quidem divinam forma/m omnea, aed ut ai- 
mulaorumfabrk poUtvm mirantur; many mortal men came to see fair Psyche 
the glory of her age, they did admire her, commend, desire her for her divine 
beauty, and gaze upon her; but^as on a picture; none would maiTy her, quod 
indotata, fair Psyche had no money. °iSo ^hey do by learning; 

II 4 fiwiiftit; jam div 0 | aTaroi **rour rich men have now lemm*d oflattar daji 

Tantum admlrar^ tantum laudare dlBertoay T’ admire, commend, and come together 

Ut pueri {imonis avem — To hear and see a worthy scholar speal^ 

Aa ehUdren do a peacock’s toathw.** 

* Roths enim feme sensustommnnla in 111a Fortaoa. ^nv. Sat. 8 . v Qnls enlm generosnm dlxerlt 

ditinc quo ludlcnus genere, et praeclaro nomine tantum, Inalguis. Juv. Sat. 8 . *1 have often met wfth 

myself and couferred with divers worthy gentlemen in toe coontry, no whit inferior, if not to be preferred 
for divers kinds of learning to many of onr academics. • Ipse licet Jiuais venias comltatns, IXomere, NL 
to-mnn attulerls, ibis, liomere^ fbriu. s£t legat blstoiicos auctores, noverit omnes Taaqoam ungues 

•dlgitqsque suos. Juv. Sat. 7. * Juvenal. • Tu vero licet Orpheus sis, saxa sono testudlnls emolUen^ 
iitsi plumbea eonim corda, anrl vel argentl malleo emoUios, &e. Salisburienaia PoUerat. lib. 6 . c. 10. 

JnvQu. Sat. 7. • 
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He shall hare all the gooi words that may be given, *a proper man, and ’tie 
pity he hath no preferment, all good wishes, but inexorably indurate as he is, 
he will not prefer him, though it be in his power, because he is indotatus, be 
hath no money. Or if ho do give him entei^ument, let him be never so well 
qualified, plead affinity, consanguinity, sufficiency, he dial! serve seven years, 
as Jacob did for Rachel, before he shall have it. 'If he will enter at first, he 
must yet in^t that Simoniacal gate, come off soundly, and put in good security 
to perform all covenantai, else he will not deal with, or admit him. But if 
some poor scholar, some'parson chaff, will offer himself ; some trencher chap- 
lain, that will take it to the halves, thirds, or accept of what he will give, he 
is welcome; be conformable, preach as ho will have him, he likes him before 
a million of others; for the best is always best cheap: and then as Hieroin 
said to Cromatius, patdLd dignvm operculum, subh a patron, such a clerk ; the 
cure is well supplied, and all parties pleased!. So that is sl^ill verified in our 
age, which ^Chrysostom complained of in his time, Qui opulerdiores surd, in or- 
dmem para^orum cogunt eos, et ipsos tanquam canes ad mensas saas emdriunL 
eormnque impudentes Verd/res iniquarum ccmarum rdiquiis differtiurS, ihdem 
pro arbitrio abzUentes: Rich men keep these lectureiu, and faW^iing parasites, 
like so many dogs at their tables, and filling their hungry guts with the offaU 
of their meat, they abuse them at their pleasure, and make them say w^iat they 
propose, As children do by a bird or a butterfly in a string, j)ull in and 
let him out as they list, do they by their trencher chaplains, prescribe, com- 
mand their wits, let in and out as to them it seems best.” If the patron ho 
precise, so must his chaplain bo ; if he be papistical, his clerk must be so too, 
or else be turned out. These are those clerks which servo the turn, whom 
they commonly entertain, and present to church livings, whilst in the meantinio 
we that are University men, like io many hide-bound calves in a pasture, tarry 
out our time, wither away as a flower ungathered in a garden, and are never 
used; or as so many candles, illuminate ourselves alone, obscuring one an- 
other’s light, and are not discerned here at all, the least of which, translattul 
to a dark room, or to some country benefice, where it might shine apart, would 
give a fair light, and be seen over all. Whilst we lie waiting here as those 
sick men did at the Pool of * Bethesda, till the A^gel stirred the water, ex- 
pecting a good hour, they step between, and beguile us of our preferment. 
,I have not yet said, if after long expectation, much expense, travel, earnest 
suit of ourselves and friends, we obtain a small benefice at last ; our misery 
begins afresh, we are suddenly encountered with the flesh, world, and devil, 
with a new onset ; we change a quiet life for an ocean of troubles, we come lio 
a ruinous house, which before it be habitable, must be necessarily to our great 
damage repaired ; we are compelled to sue for dilapidations, or else sued our- 
selves, and scarce yet settled, we are called upon for our predecessor’s arrear- 
ages ; first-fruits, tenths, subsidies, are instantly to be paid, benevolence, pro- 
curations, &c., and which is most to be feared, we light upon a cracked title, 
as it befel Clenard, of Brabant, for his rectoiy and charge of his Beginoe; he 
was no sooner inducted, but instantly sueft, ccepimusqm (tsaith he) strenue 
lUigare, et implacabUi bdlo cor^igere: at length, after ten years’ suit, as long 
as Troy’s siege, when he had tired himself, and spent his money, he was faiu 
to leave all for quietness’ sake, and give it up to his adversary. Of else we are 
insulted over, and trampled on by domineering officers, fleeced by those greedy 
harpies to get more fees; we stand in fear of some precedent lapse; we iall 

• 

• bene, no need, Doom epod. Ub. 3.— doe Ipee ectentie elblqne conglarlam eet. * Quatuor ad portae 
Rcclcsins Itus ad omnes ; eangalnis ant Slmonle, prseaulis atque Del. Holcot. i Lib. contra Oentlleti de 

nablia martyre. h Pneacrlbunt, imperant, In ordlnem cognnt, Ingenlnm nostrum prout ipsis vldebltur, 
astrlngunt et rdaxant ut paplllonem puerl ant bruebimi fllo demittont, aut attrahunt, nos h llbldlne sua 
pendnro lequum eensentes. Uelnslns. * Job. 6. f Eplst. lib. 2. Jam suffeetns In locum denioriui. 
vroltaua eaortus cst advcrsurlas, 4S:c., post multop \ • umptua, den. 
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amongst refiactoiy, seditious sectaries, peevish puritans, perverse papists, a 
lascivious rout of atheistical Epicures, that will ndfc be reformed, or some liti- 
gious people (those wild beasts of Ephesus must be fought with) that will not 
pay their dues without much repining^ or com pelled by long suit ; Laici clericis 
oppido infcsti, an old axiom, all they think well gotten that is had from the 
church, and by such uncivil, harsh dealings, they make their poor minister 
weary of his place, if not his life ; and put case they be quiet honest men, make 
the best of it, as often it falls out, from a polite and terse academic, he must 
turn rustic, rude, melancholise alone, learn to forget, or else, as many do, 
become maltsters, graziery chapmen, &c. (now banished from the academy, all 
commerce* of the muses, and confined to a country village, as Ovid was from 
Itome to Pontus), and daily converse with a company of idiots and clowns. 

Nos interim quod attinet {nee enim immunes ah hac noxd sumus) idem 
reatus manet, idem nobis, etsi non multo graviust crimen objici potest: nostra 
cnim culpa sit, nbstrd incurid, nostrd avaritid^ quod tarn frequent^s, feedeeque 
Jlant in Ecclesid nundinationes, teraplum est vaenale, deusque) tot sordes inve- 
hanturptanta grassetur impietas, tanta ncquitia, tarn insamis miseriarum 
EuripuSt et tui^arum eestuarium, nostro tnquam, omnium {Academicorum im- 
primis) vitio sit. Quod tot Resp. malts alficiatur, d nobis seminarium; ultra 
malum hoc accersimus, et qudvis contumvlid, qudvis interim miserid digni, qui 
pro virui non occurrimus. Quid enim fieri posse speramus, quum tot indies 
sine delectu pauperes alumni, terra filii,et cujuscunque ordines komunciones nd 
gradus certatim admittanturf qui si definitionem^ distvnctionemque unam aut 
alteram niemoriter edidicerint,et pro more tot annos in dialecticd posuerint,noH 
refert quo profectu, quales demum sint, idiotm, nugatores^ otiatores, aleatores, 
compotores, indigni,lihidinis voluplatumqua administri, *^Sponsi Penelopes, ne- 
hfilones,Alcinoique^ modd tot annos in academia insumpserint, et sepro togatis 
venditdrint; lucri causa, et amicorum intercessu preesentantur : addo etiam 
et magnificis nonnunquam elogiis morum et scientice: et jam valedicturi 
testimonialifms kisce lilteris, amplissimh cmtscriptis in eorum gratiam liono- 
rantur, ah iis, qui jfidei sum et vmistirnationis Jacturam prociildubio faciunt. 
Doctores enim et professores {guod ait ‘ ille) id unum curant, ut ex professio- 
nlbus frequentibus, et tumultuariis potius quam Icgitimis, cornmoda sua pro- 
nioveant, et ex dispendio publico suumfaciantiiicremcntum. Id soluminvotis ha- 
hen t annuiplerumque magistratus,ut ab i.icipientium numcro ^ pecunias ernuu- 
gant,nec multum interest qui sint, literaiores an literati, modd pingues, nitidi, ad* 
aspectum speciosi, et quod verbo dicam, pecuniosi sint. * Philosopkastri licen- 
tiantur in artibus, artem qui non habent,* Eosque sapientes esse jubent, qui 
iiiilla prasditi aunt sapientia, et nihil ad gradum prieterquam velle adferunt. 
Theologastri {solvant modo) satis supe^ que docti, per omnes honorum gradus 
evehuntur et ascendant. Atque hinc jfit qudd tarn viles scurree, tot passim idiotce^ 
literarum crcpusculo positi, larvce pastorum, circumforanei,vagi, barbij fungi^ 
crassi, asini, merum pecus, insacrosanctos theohgia: aditus, illotispedibus irrum- 
pant, prcBter inverecundam frontem adferentes nihil, vulgares quasdam quis- 
quilias, et scholarium queedam rmgamcnla, indigna qua vel recipiantur in 
% triviis. Hoc Ulud indignum genus hominum et famelicum, indigum, vagum, 
ventri^ mancipium, ad stivam potius relegandUm, ad haras apiius quam ad 
aras, quod divinas hasce literas turpiter prosdtuit; hi sunt qui pulpita cam- 
plent, in ced^s nobilium irrepunt, et quum reliquis vita destituantur suhsidiis, 
ob corporis et animi egestatem, aliarum in repub. partium minimi capaees 
sint; cbd sacram hanc anchor amconfHgiunt,8acerdotium quovtsmodd captantfs^ 
non ex sincef'itate, quod Paulus ait, sed canponantes verbum DeL Ne quis 

' Jun.«Aead. cap. 6. ^ Acclplamna pecunlaixi, demfttames nslnum ut apud Patavlnoa, Ttilo^. < Tfris 

nen Ita pridem dentrinxl In Philosophastro, Oomiedla lAtiiiu, in Aide ChrUti 0.\on. puPUcb hablto, Auu(» 
1617. Feb. 16. • Sat. Moniu. 2 Cor. li. 17. 
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^ interimviris honisdetr actum quid putet^quos habeteccUsiaAnglicanaquamplu- 
rimoSy egregie doctos, illustresy intactee famce homines, et plures forsan quam 
qu(Bvis Europce provincial ne quis d florentissimis Academiis, qu(B viros undi- 
qudqtie docHssimos, omni virtutum genere suspiciendos, abunde producunt, Et 
multo plures utraque habttura,multo splendidior Jutura,sinon heesordes splen^ 
didum lumen emsobfmcarent, obsiaret corruptio, et cauponantes quecdam har- 
pycc, proletanique bonum hoc nobis non inviderent Nemo enim tarn cceca 
nienfe, qui non hoc ipsum videat: nemo tarn stolido ingenio, qui non intelligai; 
tarn pertinacijudicio, qutnon agnoscat, ah his idiotis circumforaneis, sacram 
pollui Theologiam, ac ccelestes Musas quasi prophanum quiddam prostitui 
Viles animsB et effrontes (sic enim Lutherus ** alicubi vocat) lacelli causa, ut 
muscss ad mulctra,ad nobilium et hcroum mensas ad volant, in spem sacerdotii, 
cujuslibet honoris, officii, in quamvis aulam, urhditn se ingerunJt, ad quodvis se 

ministerium componunt " Ut nervis alienis mobile lignum^^—Ducitur'* 

Hor, Eib. II. Sat, 7. * offam soquentes, psittacorum more, in praedte 

spem quid vis effutiuut : obsecundantes Parasiti Erasmus aii) quidvis docent, 
dicun t, scribunt, suadent,et contra conscientiam probant,non ut salutaremred- 
dant gregem, sed ut magnificam sibi parent fortunam. ** Opinioises quasvis et 
decreta contra verbum Deiastruunt,ne nonojSendantpatronum,scd ut retineant 
favoremproccrum,etpopuli plausum, sibique ipsis opes accumulent. Eo^tenim 
plerunque animo ad Theologiam accedunt, non ut rem divinam, sed ut suam 
faciant; nonadEcclesiecbonumpromovendum^sed expilandum; qucBrentes,quod 
Paulus ait, non qum Jesu Christ i, sed quse sua, non domini thesaurum, sed ut 
sibi, suisque thesaurizent, Nec tanium ns, qui vilioris fortuncc, et abjectec 
sortis sunt, hoc in usu est: sed et medics, summos, elatos^ ne dicam Epi~ 
scopes, hoc malum invasit *** Dicite, pontifices, in saeris quid facit aurumf* 

* sumrnos ssepe viros transversos agit avaritia, et qui reliquis morum prolitate 
prailucerenl; hi facem praferwU ad Simoniam, et in corruptionis hunc scopvr 
lum impingentes, non tondent pecus^ sed deglubunt, et quocunque se confenint, 
expilant, exhauriunt, abradunt, magnum fames sues, si non animes naufv/igium 
facientes; ut non ah injimis ad summos, sed & summis ad injimos malum pro- 
mandsse videatur, et illud verum sit quod ille olim lusU, cmcrat illo prius, veil- 
dere jure potest. Simoniacus ciiim (quod cum LcICne dicani) gratiam non 
accepit, si non accipit, non habet, et si non habet, nec gratus potest esse ; 
tantum enim absunt istorum nonnulli, qui ad clawm sedent, apromovendo reli- 
quos, utpenitus iinpediant, probe sibiconscii, quibus artibus illic pervenerint. 

* Nam qui ob literas emersisse illos credat, desipit; qui vero ingenii, eruditio- 
TUB, ezperientisB, probitatis, pietatis, ct Musarum id esse pretium jmtat (quod 
olim reverd fuit, hodih promittitur) pianissimo insanit. Utcunque vel undecun- 
que malum hoc originem ducat, non ultra queeram, ex his primordiis ccepitviti- 
orum colluvies, omnis calamitas, omne miseriarum agmen in Ecclesiam inve^ 
hitur. Mine tarn frequens simonia, hinc ortee querel€e,jraudes, impostures, ah 
hoc fonts se derivdrunt omnes nequitice. Ne quid obiter dicam de ambitione, 
adulatione plusquam aulicd,ne trisd domicosnio lahorent, de luxu, de fosdo non* 
nunquam vitee exemplo, quo nonnullos offeniunt, de compotatione SybarMcd, 
^c. hinc ille squalor aeademicu%, tristes hac tempestate Camenas, qwm quids 
homunculus, artium ignaru8,his artibus assurgoit, hunc in modum promoveatur 
et ditescat, ambitiosis appellodionibus insignis, et multis dignitadbus augusifis 
vulgi oculos perstringat, beni se habeat, etgrandia gradiens majestaJtem quan* 
dam ac amplitudinem pros se ferens, miramque solicitudinom, barbd reverendus, 
iogd nUidtts, purpurd coruscus, supelleciilis splendore, et fam^rym numero 
maximi conspicuus, Quales statues (quod ait * tile) ques saeris in ndibus 

« 

■ Comment, in Gal. aHebiBlne. »£ocleslast « Lnth. in Qal. 'Pen. Sat. 2. •Salliiil 

* Sat. Mealp. * Butova do Aaae, Ub. 5. 
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columnis imponuntur, velut oneri cedentes videntui, ac si insudircnt, quum 
reverb senau amt carentes, et nihil aaxeam adj uvenf firmitatem : atlantes mdert 
volunty quum sintstatumlapidecBy umhratiUs reverd homuncioneSyfimgiyforsar, 
et bardi, nihil a saxo differentes, Quum interim docH virt, et vitae sanctioris 
orymmentis prceditiy qui aestum did sustinenty his iniqud sorte servianty minimo 
forsan salario contentiy puris nominibus nuncupatiy humileSf obscuri, multoque 
digniores licet, egenteSy inhonorati vitam prioam privatam agmnty tentiique 
sepuld sacerdotioy vel in collegiis suis in mternum incarceratiy inglorik delites- 
cant. Sed nolo diutius hanc movers sentinamy hine ilia lachryma, lugubris 
musarum habitus, Viinc ipsa religio {quod cum &ceUio dicam) in ludibrium et 
contemptum adducitur, abjectum sacerdotium {atquc hac vhi fianty ausim 
diccrcy etputidum '^putidi dicterium de clero usurpare) putidum vulgua, inops, 
riidcy sordidum, melancholicmmy miserumy despicabiley contemnendum.* 


* Ab for onrselyes Tfor neither are wo free from this fault) the same ipillt, the same ciime/taay be objected 
against ns : for it Is through oar fault, iicgllgonce, and avarice, that so many and such shamoful oormp- 
tiuns ociuir in the church (both the temple and the Deity are offered for sale), that such sordidness is 
introduced, such Impiety committed, such wickedness, such a mad gulf of wretcheducss and iiTegularity — 
these 1 say arise fr^ all our faults, but more partlcul^ly from ours of the University. We are the nursery 
in which those Ills are bred with which the state Is afflicted ; we voluntarily introduce them, and are deserving 
ot every opprobrium and suffering, since we do not afterwards encounter them according to our strength, 
l-'or what better can we expect when so many poor, beggarly fellows, men of every order, are readily and 
without dketion, admitted to degrees? Who, if they can only commit to memory a fow deflnitiuns and 
divisions, and pass the customary ])criod In the study of logics, no matter with what effect, whatever sort 
they prove to bc^ idiots, trlflors, idlers, gamblers, sots, sensualists, 

-mere clphen in the book of life 
Like those who boldly woo’d Ulysses' wife; 

Dorn to consume the fruits of earth : in truth, 

As vain and idle os Pheaola's youth;** 

only let thorn have passed the stipulated period in the University, and professed themselves coUei^ans : elthor 
ior the sake of profit, or through the intlucnco of their friends, they obtain a presentation ; nay, somctlmca 
efen accompanied by brilliant eulogies upon their morals and acqnlremGnts; and when they are about to 
take leave, they are honoured with the most flattering litcr^ testimonials in their favour, by those who 
undoubtedly sustain a loss of reputation in granting them. TPor doctors and professors (as an author says) 
are anxious about one thing only, vis., tliat out of their various callings they may promote their own 
mlvantago, and convert the public loss into their private gains. For oar annual officers wish this only, that 
those who commence, whether they are taught or untaug\^t is of no moment, shall be sleek, fat, pigeons, 
worth thesplucking. The i'Jiiloaophastic are admitted to a degree in Arts, because they have no acquaint- 
ance with them And they are desired to be wise men, because they are endowed with no wisdom, and 
bring no qualification for a degree, except the wirti to have it. The Thcologastic (only let them pay) thrice 
learned, are promoted to every academic lionoor. Hence It is that so many vile buffoons, so many idiots 
everywhere, placed In the twllighhof letters, the mere ghosts of sholars, wanderers In the market place, 
vagrants, barbels, mushrooms, dolu, asses, a growling herd, with unwashed feet, break Into the sacred 
precincts of theology, bringing nothing along with them but an impudent front, some vulgar trifles and 
foolish scholastic technicalities, unworthy of respect even at the crossing of the highways. This Is the 
unworthy, vagrant, voluptuous race, fitter for the hog-sty (horam) than the altar (arom), that basely pros- 
titute dinne literature; these are they who fill tho pulpits, creep into the palaces of our nobility after alt 
other prospects of existence fail them, owing to their imbecility of body and mind, lAd their being incapable 
of sustaining any other parts in tne commonweiUth; to this sacred roftige they fly, undertaking the office 
of tho ministry, not from sincerity, but os St. Paul says, huckstering the word of God. Let not any 
one suppose that It Is hero Intended to detract from those many exemplary men of which the Church ol 
Fngland may boast, learned, eminent, and of spotless fiune, for they ore more numerous in that than In any 
other church of Europe: nor from those most learned universities which constantly send forth meq 
endued with every form of virtue. And these seminaries would produce a still greater number of InestL 
inablo scholars horeaftcr If sordidness did not obscure the splendid light, corruption Interrupt, and certidn 
truckling harpies and beggars envy them Iheir usefulness. Nor esn any one be so blind as not to perceive 
this— any so stolid as not to understand it— ciy so perverse as not to acknowledge how sacred Theology hai 
been contaminated by those notorious Idiots, and the celestial Muse treated with profanity. Vile and 
shameless souls (says Luther) for the soke of gain, like flies to a milk-pail, crowd round the tables of the 
nobility In expectation of a church living, any office^ or honour, and flock into any public boll or city ready 
to accept of any employment that may olTcr. ^ 

** A thing of wood and wires by others played.’* 

Following the paste as tho parrot, they stutter out any thing lu^opea of reward : obsequious parasites, aaye 
Nrasmus, teach, say, write, admire, approve, contrary to their convcltlon, anything you please, not to benefit 
the people but to improve their own fortunes. They subscribe to eny opinions and decisions eontnry to 
the word of God, that they may not offend tholr patron but retain tho favour of the great, the applause of 
the multitude, ted thereby acquire riches for themsdves; for they approach Theology, not that they may 
perform a sacred duty, but make a fortune: not to promote the Interest of the church, but to plUago it: 
oeeklng^ os Paul says, not the ^Ings which are of Jesus Christ, but what may be their own : not the treasure 
of their Lord, but the enrichment of themaelveo and their followers Nor does this evil belong to those ^ 
humbler birth v^d fortunes only. It posssases the middle aad higher rauka, hiCwp^ ueetpUd. * 

**0 Pontlfb, tell the efficacy or gold in soered matters I” Avarice often leads the highest men astray, aad 
men, admirable in all other reapeets : these And a «dvo for idmony; and, striking against this rock of 
corruption, they do not shear but flay the flock; an± wherever they teem, plunder, exhaust, rase, making 
•hlpwbck of tkeir iqmtatloii, if not of their souls Hence It appears that this malady did not fioy 

* Lib. de rep. Oalloram. ■ Gampisn. 
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• from the hnmblait to tho highest dasses^ hat 9k€ MradL so that the maxim is true slthongh spoken In Jest-« 
** be bought first, therefore has the best right to sell.’* For a Slmoniae (that I m«jr use ^e phr^ology of 
t«o) has not received a fkvonr : since he has not received one he does not possess one; and since he does not 
possess one he cannot confer one. So for Indeed are some of those who are placed at the hum iroin 
promoting others, (hat they completely obstmet them, thorn a consclonsness of the means by which themseivn 
obtitoed the honour. For he who Imagines that thqr emerged from their obscurity throogh their learning, is 
deceived; Indeed, whoever supposes promotion to bo the reward of genim^ erudition, ozperieno& probity, 
piety, and poetry (which formerly was the ease, but now-o-daya la only promised) is evidenuy deranged. 
How or when this malady commenced, 1 ehall not fhrther Inquire; but from these be^nnlngi^ this accumula- 
tion of vices, all her colainltlea and miseries have been brought upon the Chnrch; hones such ftoqnent acts of 
simony, complaint^ fraud, impostures— from this one fountain spring all its oonsplenoui iniquities. 1 ahull 
not press the question of ambition and courtly flattery, lest tlioy may be chagrined about luxury, base 
examples of llfc^ which oifend the honest, wanton drinking parties &o. Yet; hence is that academic 
squalor, the muses now look sad, since ereiy low.fellow ignorant of the arts, by those veiy arts rises, » 
promoted, and grows rich, distinguished by ambitious titles, and paired up by his numerous honours : he J ust 
■hows himself to the vulgar, and by his stately carriage displays a species of miO^ty, a remarkable eolicitudo, 
letting down a flowing beard, decked In a brllllact toga resplendent with purpl^ and respected also on 
account of tlie splendour of his household and number of his servants. There are certain statues placed In 
■acred edifices that seem to sink nndor their load, and almost to perspire, when In reality they are void of 
■ensatloii, and do not contrlbate to the stony stability, so these raeii would wish to look like Atlases, wlicn 
they are no better than statues of stone, insignificant scrubs, fluif^ses, dolts, little different from stone 
Heenwhllo really learned men, endowed with all that can adorn a holy life, men who have endured ths hrat 
of mid-day, by some nqjnst lot obey these diiiards; content probably with a iniscrsble salary, known by 
honest appellations, humble, obscure, although eminently worthy, needy, loading a private life without 
honour, burled alive in some poor benefice; or Incarcerated for ever In their college chambers, lying hid 
Ingloriously. But 1 am unwilling to stir this sink any longer or any deeper; hence those tears, this mel in- 
choly habit of the muses; hence (that I may apeak with Secelllos) is It that religion is brougtit' mto t'ls- 
repttte and conte npt, and the priesthood abject; (and since this Is so, 1 must speak out and use the ffltliy 
Witticism of the filthy) a foetid crowd, poor, sordid, melancholy, miserably despicable; cOhtemptiblo. 


MEMR IV. 

SiTBSECT. L — N on-riecessa/ry^ remote^ outward^ adventitious^ or aecvderdal 
causes: as first from the Nurse, 

Op those remote, outward, ambient, necessary causes, I have sufEciently 
discoursed in the precedent member, the non-necessary follow ; of which, saith 
'Fuchsius, no art can be made, by reason of their uncertainty, casualty, and 
nultitude; so called ‘‘not necessary** because according to*Fernelius, “they 
nay bo avoided, and used without necessity.” Many of these accidental 
causes, which 1 shall eiitreat of here, might have well been reduced to ^he for- 
mer, because they cannot be avoideil, but fatally happen to ns, though acci- 
dentally, and unawares, at some time or other : the rest are contingent and 
inevitable, and more properly inserted in this rank^'of causes. To reckon uj) 
all is a thing impossible; of some therefore most remarkable of these contin- 
gent causes which produce melancholy, I will briefly speak and in their order. 

From a child's nativity, the first ill accident that can likely befall him in this 
kind is a bad nurse, by whose means alone he may be tainted with this ^malady 
fn>m his cradle, Aulus Gellius 1, 12. c. 1. brings in Fhavorinus, that eloquent 
philosopher, proving this at large, “ ”that there is tho same virtue and property 
in the milk as in the seed, and not in men alone, but in all other creatures; lie 
gives instance in a kid and lamb, if either of them suck of the other’s milk tlie 
lamb of the goat’s, or the kid of the ewe’s, the wool of the one will he hanl, 
and the hair of the other soft.” Oiraldus CaimbrensU Itinerar, Carnbrimy I, 1. 
c. 2. confirms this by a notable example which happened in his time. A sow- 
pig by chance sucked a brach, and when sheVas grown, ‘“would miraculously 
hunt all manner of deer, and that as well, or rather better, than any ordinary 
hound.” His conclusion is, “^that men and beasts participate of her nature 
and conditions by whoso milk they are fed.” Fhavorinus urges it farther, aid 
demonstrates it more evidently, that if a nurse be “"misshapeh, unchaste, 

c * Proem . lib. 2. Nulla ar« eonetltut potest. sLlb. 1. e. 19. do morbornm causls. Qnas dedlnarp Iteet 

ant nulla necessitate utimur. f Quo temd est Imbuta reeens servablt odorem Testa dlu. o Hor. > Sic ut 
valet ad llngendas corporis atque anlml slmUltudlnes vis et natnra lemlnlB, sic quoque lactls proprlctss. 
Ncqne id in homlnlbus solum, sed In pecudlbiu animsdversum. Nam si ovlum locte hcadl, aut caprarum 
agnl olerentur, constat fieri In his lanam doriorem, In iUls caplUum glgnl severlorem. • Adnlta m 

feramm persoquutione ad miraculuni usqne sagax. ^ Tam animal qnodllbet quam homo, ab llli emus 
lacte nntrltur, naturam contrahlt. • Improbo, Informix, impadica, tomnlenta nutrlx, &c. quoniam, in 

uoribus efformandis; magnam ampe partem Ingenium altrlcls et natura lactli tenet. 
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dishonest, impudent, ^cruel, or the like, tbe child that suoksuponher breast will < 
be so too j" other affections of the mind and diseases are almost ingrafted, 
as it were, and imprinted into the temperature of the infant, by the nurse's 
milk; as pox, leprosy, melancholy, <kc. Cato for some such reason would 
make his servants' children suck upon his wife's breast, because by that means 
tliey would love him and his the better, and in all likelihood agree with them. 
A more evident example that the minds are altered by milk cannot be given, 
than that of ^Dion, which he relates of Caligula’s cruelty; it could neither be 
imputed to father nor mother, but to his cruel nurse alone, that anointed her 
paps with blood still when he sucked, which made him such a murderer, and to 
express fier cruelty to a hair: and that of Tiberius, who was a common 
drimkard, because his nurse was such a one. si ddira Juerit ('one observes) 
infaHtvlum delirum fadst, if she be a fool or dolt, the child she iiurseth will 
t.ake after her, or otherwise be misaffected ; which Franciscus Barbaras, I, 2. 
c. ulL de re proves at full, and Ant. Guivarra. Uh, 2. de Mi^rco Aurdio: 

the child will surely participate. For bodily sickness there is no doubt to bo 
ms^a • Titus, Vespasian's son, was therefore sickly, because the nurse was so, 
Lampridius. • And if we may believe physicians, many times children catch the 
pox from a bad nurse, Botaldus, cap. 61, delue verier. Besides evil attendance, 
niglig^ice, and many gross inconveniences, which are incident to nurses, mucii 
danger may so come to the child. *For these causes Aristotle, Folit. lib. 7. 
c. 17. Phavorinus and Marcus Aurelius would not have a child put to nurse at 
all, but every mother to bring up her own, of what condition soever she be ; 
for a sound and able mother to put out her child lo nurse, is naturce intemperies, 
so * Guatso calls it, 'tis fit therefore she should bo nurse herself; the mutiier 
will be more careful, loving, and attendant, than any servile woman, or sucii 
liiiiKl creatures ; this all the world ackowledgeth, coriveivieritiHsiTrimi est (as 
llod. k Oastro de ncd. mvlierum, lib. 4. c. 12. in many words confesseih) 
matrem ipsam lactare in/arUem, ** It is most fit that the mother should suckle 
her ow|i infant” — who denies that it shotfid be sol — and which some women 
most curiously observe ; amongst the rest, *'that queen of France, a Spaniard 
by birth, that was so precise and zealous in this behalf, that when in her 
absence a strange nurse had suckled her child, she was never quiet till she had 
made the infant vomit it up again. But she was too jealous. If it be so, as 
many times it is, they must be put forth, the mother be not fit or well able to 
be a nurse, 1 would then advise such mothers, as * Plutarch ^pth in his book de 
Ubryis educandis^ and ^ S. Hicrom, li. 2. epist. 27. Zeetee de imtUut. JU. Mag- 
nintis pa/rt. 2. Hog. eanit. cap. 7. and the said Rodericus, tliat they make 
choice of a sound woman, of a good complexion, honest, free from bodily dis- 
eases, if it be possible, all passions and perturbations of the mind, as sorrow, 
fear, grief, ’folly, melancholy. For such passions corrupt the milk, and alter 
the temperature of the child, which now being “ Udum el moUe lutumy “ a 
moist and soft clay” is easily seasoned and perverted. And if such a nurse 
may be found out, that will be diligent and careful withal, let Phavorinus and 
M. Aurelius plead how they can«.gainst it, I had rather accei^t of her in some 
cases than the mother herself, and which Bonacialus the physician, Nic. Bicsius 
the politician, lU). 4. de repvb. cap. 8. approve, " t^ome nurses are much to 
bo preferred to some motliers.” For why may not tlie mother be naugUt, a 
peevish di^inken fiiH, a waspish choleric slut, a crazed })icce, a fool (as many 
mothers are), unsoun^, as soon as the nurse? There is more choice of nurses 

• • 

4 IXireanaque admOmnt nbera Tigres, Vlrg. *Ln>. 3. 4o Cicsarlbns. 'Beda. c. 27. 1. 1. Eedes. 

tNo insltlvo lactlB allmento deircneret corpus, at animus comimpatur. *Li1>. a. de civ. conxort 

Stephanos. * To 2. l^utrlcos non qussvls, sed maxlind proboM ddigAtnus. ^ Nutrix non sit Iiiscm ,% 

aut tdnulenta. Hier. >Frolubendnm nestolfdaUetot. "Fers. t tutrices Interdum matiib us 
lunt incllores. 
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than mothers; and therefor^ except the mother he most virtuous, staid, a 
woman of excellent good parts, and of a sound complexion, I would have all 
children in such cases committed to discreet strangers. And ’tis the only way; 
as by marriage they are ingrafted to other families to alter the breed, or if 
any thing be amiss in the mother, as Ludovicus Mcrcatus contends, Tom, 2. fo*6. 
do mxyrh, luored, to prevent diseases and future maladies, to correct and qualify 
the child’s ill^isposod temperature, which he had from his parents. Thht 
is an excellent remedy, if good choice be made of such a nurse. 

SuBSECT. a Camt of Melancholy, 

Education, of these accidental causes of Melancholy, may justly cfiallenge 
the next place, for if a man escape a bad nurse, he may be undone by evil 
bringing up. “Jason Pratensis puts this of education for a principal causey 
bad parents, step-mothers, tutors, masters, teachers, too rigorous, too severfi, 
too remiss or^ndulgent on the other side, are often fountains* and furthorers 
of this disease. Parents and such as have tho tuition and oversight of children, 
offend many times in that they are too stem, always threatening, cMdiiig, 
brawling, whipping, or striking; by means of which their poor clxldren arc so 
disheartened and cowed, that they never after have any courage, a merry hour 
in their lives, or take pleasure in any thing. There is a great modcratioi^to be 
had in such things, as matters of so great moment to the making or maiTing of 
a child. Some fright their children with beggars, bugbears, and hobgoblins, if 
they cry, or be otherwise unruly : but they are much to blame in it, many 
times, saith Lavater, de spectris, part 1. cap, 5, ex metu in morbos graves ind- 
dwnt et noctu donniontes dammit, for fear they fall into many diseases, and ciy 
out in their sleep, and are much the worse for it all their lives : these things 
ought not at all, or to be sparingly ^Jone, and upon just occasion. Tyrannical,* 
impatient, hare-brained schoolmasters, a/ridi magistri, so * Fabius terms them. 
Ajaces flageUifp\ are in tliis kind as bad as hangmen and executioners, they 
make many children endure a martyf dom all the while they are at school with 
bad diet, if they board in their houses, too much severity and ill-usage, they 
quite pervert their temperature of body and mind: still chiding, railing, 
frowning, lashing, tasking, keeping, that they sxofraUi animis, moped many 
times weary of their lives, tmmia severUate defiemnt et desperant, and think 
no slavery in the world (as once I did myself) like to that of a grammai' 
scnolar, Prcecepto^m ineptiis discruciarUu/r ingenia pueromm, ® saith Eras- 
mus, they tremble at his voice, looks, coming in. St. Austin, in the first book 
of his confess, et 4. ca, calls this schooling meticulosam necessitatem, and else- 
where a martyrdom, and confesseth of himself, how cruelly he was tortured in 
mind for learning Greek, rndla verba noveram, et soevis tefrroribtis et poenis, ut 
nSssem, instabatur mihi vehom&nZer, I knew nothing, and with cruel terrors and 
punishment I was daily compelled. ^ Beza complams in like case of a rigorous 
schoolmaster in Paris, that made him by his continual thunder and threats 
once in a mind to drown himsoL^ had he not met by the way with an uncle of 
his that vindicated him from that misery fcr the time, by taking him to 
his house. Trincavellius, Vh, L conM, 16. had a patient nineteen years of 
age, extremely melancholy, oh nimium studiwm, Tarvitii et prcecepUyris minas, 
by reason of overmuch study, and his 'tutor’s threats. Many masters are 
hard-hearted, and bitter to their servants, and by that means do so deject, with 
terrible speeches and hard usage so crucify them, that they become desperate, 
aiiri can never be recalled. ^ 

raorblB eapltli, cap. de naaU; Head poetrema eansa si^atatnr edneatlo, Inter has mentla 
SDauwtionls caniae. Ix^nsta noverea. * Lib. 2. cap. 4. f Idem. Et quod maxtmb nooet, dam in 
tenma Ita tlment nihil conantnr. • •* The papira Ikonltlea are perrerted by the Indlacretlon df the 

inaater. p Prrefat. ad Teatam. aPlui mentia nsdagogico aupercilio abatulit. qohm unquam « 

pr«c«pti8 anU aapientioi inatillavit. « h h 
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Others again, in that opposite extreme, do as gi^at harm hj their too mucli * 
romissness, they give them no bringing up, no calling to busy themselves 
about, OP to live in, tooch them no trade, or set them in any good course ; by 
means of which their servants, children, scholars, arc carried away with that 
stream of drunkenness, idleness, gaming, and many such irregular courses, that 
in the end they rue it, curse their parents, and mischief themselves. Too 
much indulgence causeth the like, Hnepta patris lenitas et /acilitas prava, when 
as Mitio-like, with too much liberty and too great allowance, tliey feed their 
children’s humours, let them revel, wench, riot, swagger, and. do what they 
will thenj^elvcs, and then punish them with noise of musicians; 

"*Obsonct, potct, olcat unffaenta de inco ; 

Amat t dabitur h ine argentum ubi crit commodum. 

Fores effremt ? restltacntur : detcidit 

VoBtem 7 r^aroictur. Faclat quud lubot, 

• Suma^ consumat, perdat, deeretom est puti." 

But as Demeo told him, fu tllurn comimpisints, your lenity will his undoing, 
prcBvidere videor jam diem Ulum, quum hie egens profagiet dliquo milUaiwnj I 
for(iSoe*his ruin. So parents often err, many fond mothers especially, dote so 
much upon tlfeir chihlrcn, like *.^30p’s ape, till in tho end they crush them to 
death, Corporum nnti^iccs animarum n<yoeTCce^ pampering up their bodies to tbo 
undoing of their souls ; they will not let them be “corrected or controlled, but 
still soothed up in every thing they do, that in conclusion "they bring sorrow, 
shame, heaviness to their parents, (Ecclus. cap. xsx. 8, 9,) become wanton, 
stubborn, wilful, and disobedient ; rude, untaught, headstrong, incorrigible, 
«nd graceless ; ” “they love them so foolishly,” saith ^Cardan, “that they 
rather seem to hate them, bringing them not up to virtue but injury, not to 
Ipaming but to riot, not to sober life and conversation, but to nil pleasure and 
licentious behaviour.” Who is he of so little experience that knows not this 
of Fabius to bo true ] “ ‘Education is another nature, altering the mind and 
will, aud I would to God (saith he) we ourselves did not spoil our children’s 
manness, by our overmuch cockering an3 nice education, and weaken the 
strength of their bodies and minds, that causeth custom, custom nature,” &c. 
For these causes Plutarch in his book de lib. educ. and Hierom, epist. lib. 1. 
epist. 17. to Lceta de inslftut JUioe, gives a most especial charge to all parents, 
aud many good cautious about bringing up of children, that they bo not com- 
mitted to mdiscrcet, passionate, bedlam tutors, light, giddy-headed, or covetoi^^ 
persons, and spare for no cost, that they may be well nurtured and taught, it 
being a matter of so great consequence. For such parents as do otherwise, 
Plutarch esteems of them “ ^that are more careful of their shoes than of their 
feet,” that rate their wealth above their children. And be, saith “Cardan, 

“ that leaves his son to a covetous schoolmaster to bo informed, or to a close 
Abbey to fast and learn wisdom together, doth no other, than that he be a 
learned fool, or a sickly wise man.” 


SuBSEcrr. Ill , — Terrors and AffrigUSf Causes of Mdanchohj. 

Tolly, in the fourth of his I'usculans, distinguishes these terrors which 
arise &om the apprehension of some terriUe object heard or seen, from other 

'Ter. Addlpb. S. 4. *Ideni. Act. 1. bo. 2. **Lot him 'iBBst^ drink, perftinie hlmeclf nt my ezpenBb ; If 
he ho in lovei 1 shall supply him with money. Has ho bre^en in the sates 7 they sh.vU L»<‘ repaired. Has 
ho tom Ills garments 7 they shall bo replaced. Let him do wtiat he pleases, t^e, spend, wnst e, 1 am resoWed 
to submit. * CamororiUB em. 77. cent. 2. hath oleganily expi'esaed it on emblem, puidit amando, fce. 

ftprov. xlll. 24. “ Ho that spsneth the rod hates his son." ^Llb. 2. de consul. Tam stult4 pueros 

dUielmnsutodiBBepotiusvldeamur,inoB non ad Tirtutem sod id ln)uriam,non od cruditlonem sod id 
luxum, non odeirtutem sed voluptatem educontea. « LI 3 . 1. c. 3. Lducatlo altera naturo, olterat animos 
et Yolontatem, atque utlnam (inqult) llberornm nostrorum mores non Ipsl perderemns, quum tnfantiam 
Btatim deliclis soMmus : mouior ista edncatlo, quom induigentlam voeomus, nenros omnes, et mentis et 
corporis frangit ; St ex his consuetudo, inde nature. r Perinde oglt oo si quls de eidceo sit mUcitna, 

pedenvnihll curet. Juven. Nllpatri minus sstquam dlins. "Lib. 3. de sapient: qui aTaris 

pBdagogls pueros alendos dont, vel clauaoi In ecsnoblis jqiunare slmol at Mperq, nihil sUud egnnt^ nisi ut 
•int vel non slue stultitia eruditi, vel non Integra vita sapientcs. 
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i’ears, and w> doth Patritius, lib. S. Tii. 4. de regis vnstituL Of all fears they 
are most pernicious and violdat and so suddenly alter the whole temperature 
of the body, move the soul and spirits, strike such a deep impression, that the 
parties can never be recovered, causing more grievous and fiercer melancholy, 
as Felix Plater, c. 3. demenJtia aUmat. ^speaks out of his experience, than any 
inward cause whatsoever : and imprints itself so forcibly in the spirits, brain, 
humours, thatnf all the mass of blood were let out of the body, it could hardly 
be extracted. This horrible kind of melancholy (for so he terms it) had been 
often brought before him, and troubles and affrights commonly men and women, 
young and old of all sorts.*’ * Hercules do Saxonia calls this kind of melan- 
choly {ah agitatione apirUmm) by a peculiar name, it comes from the agitation, 
motion, contraction, dilatation of spirits, not from any distemperature of 
humours, and produceth strong effects. This terror is most usually caused, 
as ^Plutarch will hav^ from some imminent danger, when a terrible object 
is at hand,” heard, seen, or conceived, ” truly appearing, or in a '‘droam : ” 
aud many times the more sudden the accidenl^ it is the more violent. 

** t Stat terror animli, et cor attonltam sallt, I ** Their soul's aflirlght, their heart amazcd*^ualtfs, 

ravidumque trepidls polpitat Tenls Jecur.** | The tremhllng liver pants i’th’ yfina, and 

Arthemedorus the grammarian lost his wits by the unexpected sight of a 
crocodile, Laurentius, 7. demdan. *The massacre at Lyons, 1572, in the. reign 
of Charles IX., was so terrible and fearful, that many ran mad, some died, 
great-bellied women were brought to bed before their time, generally all 
affrighted aghast. Many lose their wits “ the sudden sight of some s])ec- 
trum or devU, a thing very common in all ages, saith Lavater, pa/rt 1. cap, ij, 
as Orestes did at the sight of the Furies, which appeared to him in black (as 
JPausanias records). The Greeks call them which so ternly 

their souls, or if they be but affrighted by some counterfeit devils in jest, 

§ ut pnerl trepidant, atque omnia caecla 
la tenelnlB metuunt — * ” 

as children in the dark conceive hobgoblins, and are so afraid, they are 
the worse for it all their lives. Some by sudden fires, earthquakes, inundations, 
or any such dismal objects : Themison the physician fell into a hydrophobia, 
by seeing one sick of that disease : {Diosemdes, 1. 6. t. 33.) or by the sight of 
a monster, a carcase, they are disquieted many mouths following, and cauuot 
endure the room where a corpse hath been, for a world would not be alone 
with a dead man, lie in that bed many years after in which a man hath died. 
At * Basil many little children in the spring time went to gather flowers iu 
a meadow at the town’s end, where a malefactor hung in gibbets; all gazing at 
it, one by chance flung a stone, and made it stir, by which accident, the children 
affrighted ran away ; one slower than the rest, looking bock, and seeing the 
stirred carcase wag towards her, cried out it came after, and was so terribly 
affrighted, that for many days she could not rest, eat, or sleep, she could not 
be pacified, but melancholy, died. the same town another child, beyond 
the Bhine, saw a grave opened, and upon the sight of a carcase, was so troubled 
in mind that she could not be comforted, but a little after departed, aud 

^Terror et meins mailing ex Improvtao aeeSSentesIta aniTnnm commovent, ntsplrltnsnunqnain roenpprent, 
Cruvlorcmqiio melancholiain terror foclt, qnam qoie at interna cansa fit. Impresttlo Um forUs in spintlbu- 
liumorlbusque eeroliii, ut extraeta iota sangulnea masso, mgre exprlmatur, et hoc horrenda species mclan 
cliolUe flroqaenter oblata mlhl, omnes exercena, Tiros, Jnvencs, senes. •Tract, de melan. cqp. 7. et 8 non 
ab Intemperie, sed agitatione, dllatatlone, contractlone, mota Bplritnnm. a Lib. do fort, et Tlrtut. Ale's. 

pRcsertltn Inennte perlenlo, nbi res prope adsunt terrlbtles. ■ Fit a vlslone horrenda, reverft appai'entc , 

vol per Insomnia, Platerus. * A painter’s wife In Basil, 1600. Somnlaf It flilam bello mortuum, Inde 

Mdunchollca consoloi'i nolnlt t Soneo. Here. Oet. • Quarta pars Comment, de itata religlunis in 

Giulia snb Carolo 9. 1572. f £z oeenrsu daimonum allqnl fhrore conipinntu^ et experlefltia notuiq e ^r 

± Lib. 8. In Areod. $ Lueret. • Pnelto extra nrbem In pruto ooncorrentes, &o. massta et melancholi u 

domnm redilt per dies aliquot texata, dum mortoa est. Plater. ^ Altera trons-Bhenana Ingi-essa seinil. 

etamm reeens apertnm, vldlt cadaver, et domum lublto reverse pntavlt earn vocare, post paneos dies obi it, 
proximo Boimichro collocata. Altera patlbulnm sero pneterlens metuebat ne nrbe exclusa Ulic pemoftarec, 
, niido mcUuchollca fteta, per multot annos laboravit. Platerus. 
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was buried up. Flaterui^ observaL I 1, a gentlcgroman of the same city saw* 
R fat hog cut up, when the entrails were opened, and a noisome savour offended 
her nose, she much misliked, and would not longer abide; a physician in 
])rosence told her, as that hog, so was she, full of filthy excrement^ and aggra- 
v.ited the matter by some other loathsome instances, insomuch this nice gentle- 
woman apprehended it so deeply, that she fell forthwith a-vomiting, was s ) 
mightily distempered in mind and body, that with all his art aifd persuasions, 
for some months after, he could not restore her to herself again, she could not 
forget it, or remove the object out of her sight, Ide^, Many cannot endure to 
Hce a woftind opened, but they arc offended; a man executed, or labour of any 
fotirful disease, as possession, apoplexies, one bewitched; * or if they read by 
chance of some terrible thing, the symptoms alone of such a disease, or that 
wjiich they dislike, they are Instantly troubled in mind, aghast, ready to apply 
it to themselves^ they are as much disquieted as if they had seen it, or were so 
affected themselves. HeaUas sibi videntur somniaref they dream and conti- 
nually think of it. As lamentable effects are caused by such terrible objects 
lK«,rd^ read, or seen, auditus maximos moius in corpore facU^ as Plutarcli 
holds, no sciftc makes greater alteration of body and mind : sudden speech 
sometimes, unexpected news, be they good or bad, presviaa minus oratw^ will 
move «Ls much, animum obruere, et de sede sud dejicei'e, as a * philosopher 
observes, will take away our sleep and api)etite, disturb and quite ovc»rturn us. 
Li*t them bear witness that have heard those tragical alarms, outcries, hideous 
ntjises, which are many times suddenly heard in the dead of the night by 
in-uption of enemies and accidental fires, &c., those * panic fears, which often 
drive men out of their wits, bereave them of sense, understanding and all, some 
for a time, some for their whole lives, they never recover it. The ® Midianit<‘s 
w’i're so affrighted by Gideon’s soldiers, they breaking but every one a pitcher ; 
and ° Hannibal’s army by such a panic fear was discomfited at the walls of 
Roma Augusta Livia hearing a few tragjical verses recited out of Virgil, Ta 
MarceUus ei'isj drc., fell down dead in a swoon. Edinus king of Denmark, by 
II sudden sound which he heard, “ ®was turned into fury with all his men,” 
Oranzius, /. 3, Dan. hist, et Alexander ah Alexandra 1. 3. c, 5. Amatui 
Lusitanus had a patient, ^hat by reason of bad tidings became epilepticus, ceii. 

2. cura 90, Cardan subtU. 1, 18, saw one that lost his wits by mistaking of an 
echo. If one sense alone can cause such violent commotions of the mind, whati 
may we think when hearing, sight, and those other senses are all troubled at 
once? as by some earthquakes, thunder, lightning, tempests, <kc. At Bologu i 
in Italy, Anno 1504, there was such a feaiful earthquake about eleven o’clock 
in the night (as ^Bcroaldus, in his book de terras motu, hath commended to ]k)s- 
terity) that all the city trembled, the people thought the world was at an end, 
actum de wmtalihus^ such a fearful noise, it made such a detestable smell, tlio 
inhabitants were infinitely affrighted, and some ran mad. Audi rem cUrocem^ rt 
aniialibus mermtrandem (mine author adds), hear a strange stoxy, and wortliy 
to be chronicled : I had a servant at the same time called Fulco Argelanus, a 
hold and proper man, sogrievouSly terrified with it, that he ’ was first melan- 
choly, after doted, at last mad, and made a\gay himself. At 'Fuseinum m 
Japona thera was such on earthquake, and darkness on a sudden, that many 
men were offended vrith headache, many overwhelmed with sorrow and melan- 
choly. At Meacum whole streets and goodly palaces were overturned at the 

> Sttbltns occanns, Inopinatt lectio. k lu,, auditlone. * Thcod. Prodromns, lib. 7. Amoniitu 

> 1 ffuso cernens faffienteB agmlne tnrmai^ Qaii me* nunc inflat cornua Faunas alt. Alciat. embl. i:tf. 

■n J lid. 6. 19. ■ Flutarchus Tita cdu. «> In fororem cum sodls versus. c Subitarios terns motas. 

s CiY^pit inde desipero enm dispendio sanltatls, Inde adeo denientans, ut sibl ipsi mortem inferret, r mgtorica 
rolatlo de rebus Japonlcls Tract. 2. de legat. regls GhinenMs, a Lodovlco Frois^ Josulta. A. 1596. Fusel iii 
de j’epente tanta acnis collgo ot terns motas, at mnlti capito dolerent, pliulmls cor moerore et mslanchoha 
obiueretur. Tantnm ftremltum edebat, nt tonltm fragorem imitarl vlderetur, tantaraque, Ac. In itrbe 
Socal tarn honiflonB fait, ut homines vix sol compotm essent b sensibus abalienati, mcerore oppreant tarn 
borrendo spectaculo, Ac. 
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' same tim^ and there was such a hideous noise withal, like thunder, and filthy 
emell, that their hair starecf for fear, and their hearts quaked, men and beasts 
were incredibly terrified. In Sacai, another city, the same earthquake was so 
terrible unto them, that many were bereft of their senses ; and others by that 
horrible spectacle so much amazed, that they knew not what they did.*’ 
Blasius, a Christian, the reporter of the news, was so affrighted for his part, that 
though it wAre two months after, he was scarce his own man, neither could he 
drive the remembrance of it out of his mind. Many time, some years follow- 
ing, they will .tremble afresh at the 'remembrance or conceit of such a terrible 
object, even all their lives long, if mention be made of it. Cornelius Agrippa 
relates out of Gulielmus Pariaiensis, a story of one, that after a distasteful 
purge which a physician had prescribed unto him, was so much moved, Hhat 
at the very sight of physic he would be distenfpered,” though he never so 
much as smelled to it, the box of physic long after would give him a purge ; 
nay, the voqy remembrance of it did effect it ; “ like travellers and seamen,” 
saith Plutarch, that when they have been sanded, or dashed on a rock, for 
ever after fear not that mischance only, but all such dangers whatsottrer;,^’ 

Subsect. IY. — Scoffk^ Calumnies, hitter Jests, Jiow they cause Mdant^ioly. 

It is an old saying, “ ^ A blow with a word strikes deeper than a blow with 
a sword:” and many men are as much galled with a calumny, a scurrilous and 
bitter jest, a libel, a pasquil, satire, apologue, epigram, stage-play or the like, 
as with any misfortune whatsoever. Princes and potentates that are other- 
wise happy, and have all at command, secure and free, qutbus potentia sccleris 
impunitatem fedt, arc grievously vexed with these pasquilling libels, and 
satires: they fear a railing *Aretine, more than an enemy in the field, which 
made most princes of his time (as some relate) allow him a liberal pension, 
that he should not tax them in his satires.”^ The gods had their Momus, 
Homer his Zoilus, Achilles his Thersites, Philip his Demades: the Caesars 
themselves in Borne were commonly taunted. There was never wanting a 
Petronius, a Lucian in those times, nor will be a Babelais, an Euphormio, a 
Boccaliaus in ours. Adrian the sixth pope * was so highly offended, and 
j^evously vexed with Pasquillers at Borne, he gave command that his statue 
should be demolished and burned, the ashes fiung into the river Tiber, and had 
done it forthwith, had not Lodovicus Suessanus, a facete companion, dissuaded 
him to the contrary, by telling him, that Pasquil’s ashes woidd turn to frogs in 
the bottom of the river, and croak worse and louder than before, — genus irritor- 
iUe vaJbum, and therefore * Socrates in Plato adviseth all his friends, that 
zespect their credit^ to stand in awe of poets, for they ore terrible fellows, can 
praise and dispraise as they see cause." Hins quAm sit calamus scevior ense, 
jfotei. The prophet David complains, Psalm cxxiii 4. " that his soul was full 
of the mocking of the wealthy, and of the despitefulneas of the proud,” and 
Psalm Iv. 4. ^^for the voice of the wicked, dec., and their hate: his heart 
trembled within him, and the terrors of death came upon him; fear and hor- 
rible fear,” and Psalm 1X&. 20. Bebuke hath broken my heart, and I 
am full of heaviness.” Who hath not like cause to complain, and is not sc 
troubled, that shall fall into the mouths of such ment for many ore of so 

u • Onom mUt Itllui trltttnlmA noetbi Imago. * Qol aolo aspectn medleliue moTebator ad porgandnm. 
• Sient vlatorM il ad aaxnm Impagmlnt^ aot iiaiita^ memorea aul casds, non lita modo ouki offandunt, sed et 
■hniUa horront parpatoS at tromnnt. ▼ Lottter Tolant, mvltar Tnlnmaat. Bamardui. « EnBissandat 
corpus mantem lonno. rSelatta earn ene qni anamme fera art anlmagnata non Uluatre ■tlpandlnm 

habott, na moral Ipaornm Satfxla inlinotBrat. Oaip. Barthlnaprsfii parnodld. ■ Joyini In vita cjjns, 
gravlttitD& tullt Omoili UbeUlB neman fonm ad Paaqoilll aUtaam Idlma laceratnm, daerayitqneddeo sta- 
tnam demollrl, &o. • Plato, Ub. IS* da lagibui. Qui axlstimationam corant^ poataa Toraantnr, quia 

jnagnam vim bubont ad laudondam at yltuporandum. 
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^petulant a spleen; and have tliat figure Sarcasmas so often in their mouths* 
so bitter, so foolish, as "Baltasar Oastilio notes of them, that ^^they caonot 
speak, but they must bite;” they had rather lose a friend than a jest; and 
what company soever they come in, they will be scoffing, insulting over their 
infenors, especially over such as any way depend upon them, humouring, mis- 
using, or putting gulleries on some or other till they have piade by their 
humouring or gulling ^ex atfuUo vnaarmm, a mope or a noddy, and all to make 
themselves merry: 

“• diixnmodo rliam 

Excntlat atbi; non talc cuiqnam parclt amico ; " 

Friends, neuters, enemies, all are as one, to make a fool a madman, is their 
sport, and they have no greater felicity than to scoff and deride others ; they 
must sacrifice to the god of*laughter, with them in ' Apuleius, once a day, or 
efse they shall Ije melancholy themselves; they care not how they grind and 
misuse others, so they may exhilarate their own persons. Their wits indeed 
serve them to that sole purpose, to make sport, to break a scurrile jest, which 
vshei&imus ingeniifrmtus, the froth of wit, as ^Tully holds, and for this they 
are often applauded, in all other discourse, dry, barren, stramineous, dull and 
heavy, here lies their genius, in this they alone excel, please themselves and 
others^ Leo Decimus, that scoffing pope, as J ovius hath registered in the Fourth 
book of his life, took an extraordinary delight in humouring of silly fellows, and 
to put gulleries u]ion them, ^by commending some, persuading others to this 
or that ; he made ex siolidis ^vUissimos, ei Ttutxi'mk ridicvlos, ex sttdtia insanos; 
soft follow^ stark noddies; and such as were foolish, quite mad betbre he 
left them. One memorable example he recites there, of Tarascomus of Parma, 

musician that was so humoured by Leo Decimus, and Bibiena his second in 
this business, that he thought himself to beia man of most excellent skill (who 
was indeed a niimy), they ^**made him set foolish songs, and invent new ridicu* 
lous precepts, wliich they did highly commend,” as to tie his arm that played 
on the^lute, to make him strike a sweeter stroke, ‘^^and to pull down the 
Arras hangings, because the voice would bo clearer, by reason of the rever- 
beration of the wall.” In the like manner they persuaded one Baraballius of 
Oaieta, that ho was as gSod a poet as Petrarch ; would have him to be made 
a laureate poet, and invite all bis fi'iends to his instalment ; and had so possessed 
the poor man with a conceit of his excellent poetry, that when some of liis 
more discreet friends told him of his folly, he was very angVy with them, and 
said “*thoy envied his honour, and prosperity:” it was strange (saith Jovius) 
to see an old man of 60 years, a venerable and grave old man, so gulled. But 
what cannot such scoffers do, especially if they find a soft creature, on whom 
they may work? nay, to say truth, who is so wise, or so discreet, that may not 
be humoured in this kind, especially if some excellent wits ahall set upon him ; 
he that mads others, if he were so humoured, would be as mad himself, as much 
grieved and tormented ; he might cry with him in the comedy, FrohJupUer, 
tu homo me adigaa ad insaniam. For all is in these things as they ore taken ; 
if he be a silly soul, and do nSt perceive it^ ’tis well, he may haply make 
others sport, and be no whit troubled himself ;• but if he be apprehensive of his 
folly, and take it to heart, then it torments him worse than any lash : a bitter 
jest, a slander, a calumny, pierceth deeper than any loss, danger, bodily pain, 
or injury whatsoever ; Umter mvm voUU (it flies swiftly), as Bernard of an 
arrow, aed graviter vuhierat (but wounds deeply), especially if it ^all proceed 
from a vir^ent tongu^ ^4t cuts (saith David) like a two-edged sword. Th^ 

kpetnlantl splene cadiinno. • Cwlal. lib. 2. Ea qnorandam est Insdtla, at quotiea loqol, totles mordera 
Ucere aibl patent. Ter. Eonabh. « Uor. eer. lib. 2. aat. 4. " Provided he can only exdte laughter, 
he sptfes not tala beat friend.*' <'Lib.2. vDoorat. h Laadando, et mlra lia penaadendo. i£t 
tuna Inflatoa oplnione, ineredibllla ac rldenda quadam Maaloea priccepta commentaretor, Ste. ^ Ut vocea 
audla parietlbna lUlaie^ luayiia sc scattus nsilirent. < luaaortaUtsti et glorte sue prana InTldntea. 
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' shoot bitter words as arroFs," Psalm Iziv. 3. ** And they smote with their 
tongues^” Jer. xviii 18. and that so hard, that they leave an incurable wound 
behind them. Many men are undone by this means, moped, and so dejected, 
that they are never to be recovered; and of all other men living, those which 
are actu^y melancholy, or inclined to it, are most sensible (as being suspicious, 
choleric, ap^ to mistake) and impatient of an injury in that kind : they 
aggravate, and so meditate continuidly of it, that it is a perpetual corrosive, 
not to bo removed till time wear it out. Although they peradventure that so 
scoff, do it alene in mirth and merriment, and hold it optimum (diend frui 
imanid, an excellent thing to enjoy another man’s madness ; yet they must 
know, that it is a mortal sin (as "Thomas holds), and as the prophet!" David 
denounoeth, 'Hhey that use it, shall never dwell in God’s tabernacle.” 

Such scurrilous jests, flouts, and sarcasms, therefore, ought not at all to be 
used ; especially to our betters, to those that are in misery, or any way dis- 
tressed: foi^to such, (Brumnarum mcrementa sunt, they multiply grief, and as 
"ho perceived. In midtis pudor, in multis iracundia, dec,, many are ashamed, 
many vexed, angered, and there is no greater cause or fiirtherer of meliOicholy. 
Martin Gromerus, in the Sixth book of his history, hath a pretty story to this 
purpose, of Uladislaus, the second king of Poland, and Peter Duniiius, earl of 
Shrine; they had been hunting late, and were enforced to lodge ir* a poor 
cottage. When they went to bed, Uladislaus told the earl in jest, that his wife 
lay softer with the abbot of Shrine; he not able to contain, replied, Et tua cum 
Dabesso, and yours with Dabessus, a gallant young gentleman in the court, 
whom Christina the queen loved. Tetigit id dictum Principis animum, these 
words of his so galled the prince, that he was long after tristis et coyitabundas, 
very sad and melancholy for many months; but they were the carl’s utter undo- 
ing : for when Christina heard of it, she persecuted him to death. Sophia the 
empress Justinian’s wife, broke a bitter jest upon Narsetes the eunuch, a 
famous captain then disquieted for an overthrow which he lately had : that he 
was fitter for a distaff and to keep women company, than to wield a sword, or 
to be general of an army: but it cost her dear, for ho so far distasted it, that 
he went forthwith to the adverse part, much troubled in his thoughts, caused 
the Lombards to rebel, and tlience procured manjr miseries to the common- 
wealth. Tiberius the emperor witUeld a legacy from the peo{>le of Home, 
•which his predecessor Augustus had lately given, and perceiving a fellow round 
a dead corse in*i;he ear, would needs Imow wherefore he did so; the fellow 
repUed, that he wished the departed soul to signify to Augustus, the commons 
of Rome were yet unpaid: for this bitter jest the emperor caused him forth- 
with to be slain, and carry the news himself For this reason, all those that 
otherwise approve of jests in some cases, and facete companions, (as who doth 
not?) let them laugh and be merry, rumpomtwr et ilia Codro, ’tis laudable and 
fit, those yet will by no means admit them in their companies, that are any 
way inclined to this malady; non jocandum cum iis qui miseri sunt, et 
(Brumnosi, no jesting with a discontented person, ’Tis Castilio’a caveat, ^ Jo. 
Pontanu^ and '^Galateu.B, and every good fuan’s. 

* Pl% vrith me, but hurt me not : 

Jest with me^ but ihune me not.* 

Gomitas is a virtue between rusticity and scurrility, two extremes, as affability 
is between flattery and contention, it must not exceed ; but be* still accom- 
panied with that ' or innocency, quee mmini nocet^ omnem injuericB 

^oblationem Munrens, hurts no man, abhors all offer of injury. Though a man 
be liable to such a jest or obloquy, have been overseen, or committed a foul 

• 

"•2. 2dB quftst. 76. Irrlslo tftortale peecttnm. aPsil. xt. 8, •Bilthasir CutUlo Ub. 8. 40 aalioo. 
0l>o Mrmouo lib. 4. cap. 3. « 66 Oalateus, 'TuUy Tuie. qumt. 
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fact, yet it is no good manners or humanity to upbraid^ to hit him in the teeth 
with his offence, or to scoff at such a one ; 'tis aotold axiom, turpU in reum * 
{yinnia exprobreUio* 1 speak not of such as generally tax vice, Barclay, Gen* 
tills, Erasmus, Agrlppa, Fishcartus, the Yarronists and Lucians of our 
time, satirists, epigrammatists, comedians, apologists, 4kc., but such as per- 
sonate, rail, scoff, c^umniate, ])erstringe by name, or in presence offend; 

* ■ LuiUt qnl stolidl prorncitate, 

^uu cat SCdUu:! lUe Mid caballiu ;** 

•Tis horse-play tiiis, and those jests (as he ‘saitli) *^are no better than inju- 
iivs,” biting mordentes el acuLeatif they ai*e poisoned jests^ leave a stiug 
behind tlicm, and ought not to bo used. 

““ Sot not tbv foot to make the Wind to fill ; 

Noi wiltullv oflend tliywcakti biotliiT 
Kor Miiiiiid tlie dead mrii thv tonfriie s bitter gull, 

, eitliei 1 cjuice tliou iu the lull of oChci ” 

If these rules cofild be kept, we should have much more case and quietness 
tlnn we have, les*« melancholy; whereas, on tlio contrary, we stufty to misuse 
<M( li otiicr, how to sting and g.dl, like two lighting boorj, bending all our 
loice and wit^frionds, foitune, to crucify *one another’s souls; by means of 
\ Inch, there is little content and chanty, much virulency, hatred, malice, and 
di'iquicj^iie'ib among us. 


SuuscCT. Y. — Loss of LlhcHy, Tmpfisomnent^ how they cause 

Mdantholy. 

To this c'ltaloirno of ciuses, I may well annex loss of liberty, servitude, or 
inijiriboniuciiL, hicli to some poisons is as great a tortuio as any of the icst. 
’fliough tljoy have all things convenient, sumptuous houses to their use, fair 
walks and gardens, delicious bowers, gallAies, good f.u*e and diet, and all 
things correspoiKleiit, yet they are not content, because they are confined, may 
not come and go at their plcnsure, haveandtdo what they will, but live ^aliend 
qu idtd^oXt another man’s table and command. As it is “ in meats so it is in. 
all other thmgs, jdices, societies, sports; let tliem be never so pleasant, 
commodious, wholesome, good; yet omninin rerum est satletoSj there is a 
loathing satiety of all tilings. The children of Israel were tired with manna, 
it is iilvsomc to them so to live, as to a bird in a cage, or a dog in his kennd, 
they aro weary of it. Tlicy are hii>i)y, it is tnii‘, and have all things, tcf 
nn )thcr man’s judgment, that heart am vii&h, or tint they themselves can 
IcMi'c, ho)ia si siia aoriut: yet they loathe it, and are tired with the present: 

naturci homlnum novUath avula; inen’b nituro is still desirous of news, 
variety, delights; and our wandering affections are so irregular iu this kind, 
that they niiist change, though it must be to the worst. Baclitlora must bo 
inuTied, and married men w'oukl bo bachelors; they do not lovo tlieir own 
i^ivcs, though otherwise fair, nise, virtuous, and well qualified, bociuso they 
ai’c theirs; our present estate is still the worst, we cannot endure one course 
of life long, et qubdm do voverat^ odit, one calling long, e9s*c iu hnnore javcU, 
DDr dUphiCt; one i»laee long, ^ liotuce Tybur amo, rmtisus Tyhure Pkomam^ 
til it wlmh ve earnestly ^.onglit, we now coiitc!mi. Ilocquosdamayit ad mor- 
tem (saith ^ Sciicca) quod 2 yropoi>ita sape mulando in cadem revolvuntur, et non 
rdinquunt nomteUi Locum : Fastidlo tcepit esse vita, et ipsus mvndus, et mbit 
illud rapidissirnarurn ^iciarum, Quousque ead^m ^ this alone kills many a 
man, that they are tied to the same still, as a horse in a mill, a dog iu a whee^ 

* « Ereiy reproach uttered again^ one already condemned, la xnean-^pli itod ** t Mart Uh. 1. cpig. 85. 

« Tales jociabinjui Us non posBiDtdiaccini. OaUKeusfo 55 "Pybiacin hhQuadralntST. 
hujua wiaera fhtultate ct dementia conllictor. 1 ull ad Attic U. 11 7 Miac i um est aliena vlvora 

quadra. Jur. ■ Crambas bis coctiB. VlUo me redde priori. *Ilor. ^ Do trunquiU. anlnus. 

Q 
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they nin round, without alteration or news, their life groweth o Jiousf, the world 
loathsome, and that which crosseth their furious dclightsf, what ) still the 
same t Marcus Aurelius and Solomon, that had experience of all worldly 
delights and pleasure, confessed as much of themselves; what they most de- 
sired, was tedious at last, and that their lust could never be satisfied, all was 
vanity and affiiction of mind. 

Now if it J )0 death itself, another hell, to be glutted with one kind of sport, 
dieted with one dish, tied to one place; though they have all things otherwise 
as they can desire, and are in heaven to another man’s opinion, what misery 
and disconteirt shall they, have, that live in slavery, or in i)ri.son itself? Quod 
tristius morte, in aervitvie vivenduin^ as ITcrmolaus told Alexander in 
® Curtius, worse than death is bondage : * hoc animo acito omnea fortes ut 
mortem servitiiti anleponarUyAW brave men at arms^Tiilly holds) are so affected. 
** Equidem ego ia aum qui aervitutem extremum omnium malorum esse a/rbitror: 
I am he (saith Boterus) that account servitude the extremity of misery. And 
whfit calamity do they endure, that live with those hard taskmasters, in gold 
mines (like those 30,000 tlndian slaves at Potosi, in Peru), tin-minjs, lead- 
mine^ stone-quarries, coal-pits, like so many mouldwarps under grouqd, ton- 
demned to the galleys, to perpetual drudgery, hunger, thirst, and stripes, 
without all hope of delivery? How are those women in Turkey aftcctcd, that 
most part of the year come not abroad; those Italian and Spanislf’ dames, 
that are mewed up like hawks, and locked up by their jealous husbands? how 
tedious is it to them that live in stoves and caves half a year together? as in 
Iceland, Muscovy, or under the • pole itself, where they li.ivc six months’ per- 
petual night. Nay, what misery and discontent do they endure, that are in 
prison? They want all those six non-natural things at once, good air, good 
<liet, exercise, company, sleep, rest, ease, &c., that are bound in chains all 
day long, suffer hunger, and (as Lucian describes it) “ must abide that filthy 
stink, and rattling of chains, bowlings, pitiful outcries, that prisoners usually 
make; these things are not only troublesome, but intolerable.” They lio 
nastily among toads and frogs in a dark dungeon, in their own dung; in pain 
of body, in pain of soul, as Joseph did. Psalm cv. 18, “They hurt his feet in 
the stocks, the iron entered his soul.” They live ijolitary, alone, sequestered 
from all company but heart-eating melancholy; and for want of meat, must 
oat that bread of affliction, prey upon themselves. Well might » Arculanus 
qput long imprisonment for a cause, especially to such as have lived jovially, 
in all sensuality ^nd lust, upon a sudden ai*e estranged and debarred from all 
manner of pleasures; as were lluniades, Edward, and Richard II., Valerian 
the Emperor, Bajazet the Turk. If it be irksome to miss our ordinary com- 
])anions and repjist for once a day, or an hour, what shall it be to lose them 
for over? If it be so great a delight to live at liberty, and to enjoy that variety 
of objects the world affords; what misery and discontent must it needs bring 
to him, that shall now be cast headlong into that Spanish inquisition, to fall 
from heaven to hell, to be cubbed up upon a sudden, how shall he be perpIexe<L 
what shall become of him? ^Robert lJuko qf Normandy being im^nisoned by 
Lis youngest brother Henry I., a& iHo dieviconaolaliU dolora in carcerecontabuit, 
saith Matthew Paris, from that day forward pined away with grief, j: Jugiirtiiu 
that generous captain, “ brought to Rome in triumph, and after imprisoned, 
through anguish of his soul, and melancholy, died.” ‘Roger, Bishop of Salis- 
bury,^ the second man from King Stephen, (he that built that famous castle of 

» « Ltb. 8. * TalMns Lqildo, Fam. 10. S7. * Botenxs, 1. 1 . pollt. cap. 4. f descript AmerloB. 

• If there be any inhabitants. < Jn Taxaii. Interdiu quidem collum vinctam est, et monua constrlctu, 

Tiocta vero totum corpus vlncitar, od has mlscnas accidit corpons fustor, strepltus ejulantium, somnl 
hn\ Itas^ luce omnia pland molosta et Intoleraldlia. a in 0 iUiiisis » William the Conqueror's oldest 
aoti. % Sallust. Itomam trlumpho ductus tandcmqiie in corcerem conjectns, animl doiore poriu. 

* ('amdon in Wiltsli. misernm senem ita fame et calaniitatibuslii eorccre fregit, inter mortis metuo, ei^liss 
toiincnto, Ac. 
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‘‘Devizes in Wiltshire), was so tortured in prisoi^ with hunger, and all those • 
calamities accompanying such men, ^vJt vivere noluerit, mori nescierU, he would 
not live, and could not die, between fear of death, and torments of life. Francis^ 
King of France, was taken prisoner by Charles V., ad 9 nortein Jerk melar^ 
cholicua, saith Guicciardini, melancholy almost to death, and that in an instant. 
Dut this is as clear as the sim, and needs no further illustration. 

• 

Subsect. VI. — Poverty and Want, Causes of MdaruilioJy. 

Poverty and want are so violent oppugn ers, so unwelcome guests^ so much 
ablioiTed of all men, that I may not omit to speak of them apart. Poverty, 
although (if conaiderorl aright, to a wise, understanding, truly regenerate^ and 
contented man) it bo donurti Dei, a blessed estate, the way to heaven, as 
“'Clirysostoin calls it, God’s gift, the mother of modesty, and much to be pre- 
ferred before ricUes (as shall be shown in his "place), yet as it i^ esteemed in 
the world’s censure, it is a most odious calling, vile and base, a severe torture, 
suirj^mitfn sedns, a most intolemble burden ; we "shun it all, cane pejus et 
aufjue (worse than a dog or a snake), we abhor tlie name of it, * Paupertas 
fugdur, totoque arccssUur orhe, as being the fountain of all other miseries, cares, 
woes, lj|Jj()urs, and grievances whatsoever. To avoid which, we will take any 
pains, — extremos cur r it mercator ad Indos, we will leave no haven, no coast, 
no crock of the world unscarched, though it be to the hazard of our lives; we 
will dive to the bottom of the sea, to the bowels of the csirth, tfivc, six, seven, 
eight, nine hundred fathom deep, through all five zones, and both extremes of 
heat and cold : we will turn iJarusites and slaves, prostitute ourselves, swear 
and lie, damn our bodies and souls, forsake God, abjure religion, steal, rob, 
murder, rather than endure this insufferably yoke of j^overty, which doth so 
tyrannise, crucify, and generally depreas us. 

For look into the world, and you shall see men most part esteemed according 
to their means, and ha])py as they are riclft f Uhlque tanti qwisque qumdum 
luihuitjuit. If he be likely to thrivo, and in the way of preferment, who but 
he ? In the vulgar opinion, if a man be wealthy, no matter how he gets it, of 
what parentage, howqualiilcd,how virtuously endowed, or villainously inclined ; 
let him be. a bawd, a gripe, an usui^r, a villain, a pagan, a barbarian, a 
wretch, § Lucian’s tyrant, “on whom you may look with less security than on 
the sun;” so that he be rich (and liberal withal) he shall bo honoured, admired* 
adored, reverenced, and highly ^magnified. “ The rich is had in reputation 
because of his goods,” Eccl. x. 31. Ho shall be befriended : “for riches 
gather many friends,” Prov. xix. 4 , — multus numerahit amicos, all ^happiness 
('l»bs and flows with his money. Ho shall bo accounted a gracious lord, a 
Mecocnas, a benefactor, a wise, discreet, a proper, a valiant, a fortunate man, 
ot a generous spirit, Ptdlus Jovis, et gaUince j^ius albas : a ho 2 )eful, a good 
man, a virtuous^ honest man. Quando ego te Junomum puerum ct inatria 
partum verb aureum, as ' Tully said of Octavianus, while ho wjis adopted 
Gsesar, and an heir "apparent of db great a monarchy, ho was a golden child. 
All ‘lionour, offices, applause, grand titles, and turgent epithets ara put upon 
him, omnea omnia bona dicero; all men’s eyes are ujjon him, God bless his 
good worship, his honour ; " every man speaks well of him, every man presents 
him, seeks alid sues to him for his love, favour and protection, to serve him, 

k vies, hodle. 1 Seneca. • « Com. ad TTcI»ra»s. » Tart. 2. Sect. 3. Memb. 8. •Quomut 

Jifflcllcm morbnm pnorlB tradore formldamus. Plut. • Lucan. 1 1. t As In the aHver mines a# 

Fi ibavKlt In Germany. Fines Morisou. % Euripldea. § Turn. 4. dial, mlnoro perieulo aolem quam 
hnne doAxIs oculis licet intuerl. ^ Omnls enim ree, vlrtus, fai na, decos, divina hnmanaque pulchrii 

Dl\'ltils parent. Her. Ser. 1. 2. Sat. 8. Glams erli^ fortli, Justus, supicus, etiara rex. Et qulcquid volet. 11 or. 
q E*. ffoniiH, et fonnam, reglna peennia donat. Money adds spirits, cou rase, &c. ' Eplst. nit. ad Attlcmn. 

•OuryowiR Tiioster, a Ano towardly gentlomon, God bless him, and hopeful ; why? he is heir apparent to tho 
riffht worshipful, to tho rlffht honourable, dec. lU nunnni, numini ; ^obls hunr. pru'stat hoiioreui. 

■ Lxindc Bupere eum omnos dlclmus, ac qulsquo fortnnam hubet. Fla ut., Pseud 
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belong unto him, every man riseth to him, as to Themistocles in the Olympics, 
if he speak, as of Herod, ftx Dd, non liominis, the voice of Ood, not of man. 
All the graces, Veneres, pleasures, elegances attend him, * golden fortune 
accompanies and lodgeth with him; and as to those Homan emperors, is 
placed in his chamber. 

“r Sccnrft navipot anra, 

( Fortanumqtto suo teinperet arbltrlo : " 

he may sail as he will himself, and temper his estate at his pleasure, jovial 
days, splendour and magnificence, sweet music, dainty fare, the good things, 
and fat of the* land, fine clothesi, rich attires, soft beds, down pillows are at his 
command, all the world labours for him, thousands of artificers are^is slaves 
to drudge for him, run, ride, and post for him : * Divines (for Pythia PhUip^ 
pisat)f lawyers, physicians, philosophers, scholars arc his, wholly devote to his 
service. Every man seeks his ‘acquaintance, his kindred, to match with him, 
though he an oaf, a ninny, a monster, a goosecap, uxorerrs ducai Danaen, t 

when and whom he will, huno opiant geiverum Rex et Regina ^lie is an 

excellent ‘match for my son, my daughter, iny niece, <fcc. Quicquid cskaverit 
Rosajietf let him go whither ho will, trumpets sound, bellg ring, clsc!^ all 
happiness attends him, every man is willing to eutortain him, he sups in 
** Apollo wheresoever he comes; what preparation is made for his “entertain- 
ment 1 fish and fowl, spices and perfumes, all that sea and land afibrdS. What 
cookery, masking, mirth to exhilarate his person! 

Da Treblo, pone ad Trcbluin, vis nutcr ab illla 
llibus 1 

What dish will your good worshi j> eat of 1 

“ _ J dulda poma, | “ Rwpct apples, and wbate’er thy Adds afford, 

Dt quoscunque feret cuUhb tibf fbndns honores, Before thy Uuds bo served, lot serve thy Lord." 

Ante Larein, gustet veiierabillor Lare dlies.’* 1 

What sport will your honour have ? hawking, hunting, fishing, fowling, bulls, 
bears, cards, dice, cocks, players^ tumblers, fiddlers, jesters, &c., they are at 
your good worship’s commaud. Fair houses, gardens, orchards, terraces, gal- 
leries, cabinets, pleasant walks, delightsome places, they are at hand : 
aureis lacj vinurn in argenids, adoUscentidoe nutum spcchsoe^ wine, 
wenches, <kc., a Turkish paradise, a heaven upon earth. Though he be a 
silly soft fellow, and scarce have common sense, yet if he be born to fortunes 
•(as I have said), ^jure luBreditario sa 2 >et '6 jvhctuVy ho must have honour and 
office in his course; ^Nemo nid dives Ji^iore dignus (Ambros. offic. 21.) none 
BO worthy as himself: he shall have it, atque esto quicquid Servius aut Labeo, 
Get money enough and command § kingdoms, provinces, armies, hearts, hands, 
and affections ; thou shalt have j^opes, patriarchs to be thy chaplains and para- 
sites : thou shalt have (Tamerlano-like) kings to draw thy coach, queens to be 
thy laundresses, emperors thy footstools, build more towns and cities than 
great Alexander, Babel towers, pyramids and mausolean tombs, commaud 
heaven and earth, and tell the world it is thy vassal, auro emitur diadema, 
oflrgento cedum pamdiLur^ denarius phUosojihum conducit, nummus jus cogit, 
‘d>olu8 literatum pascit, metallum sanitatem concUicU, ces arnicas conglutinat || 
And therefore not without gcK)d cause, John de Medicis, that rich Florentine, 
when he lay upon his death-bed, calling his sons, Cosmo and Laurence, before 
him, amongst other sober sayings, repeated this, animo quieto digredioT^ quod 

> Anrea fortnna, prlnolpoxn cuBlculis rcponl oolite. Julias Capitolinas ^ta Antonlni. 7 Fetronius. 
V* Thoologl opulentis adhsertsn^ JoiisperlU pecooiosis, literati numinosis, liberalibuo ortiflccs. ■ Multt 

iUom Juveneo, malts petlere pnells. t ** He may have DaoaS to wife.** • Dummodo alt dives- 

barbanu ille placet. • Flat. In Lneiulo, % rich chamber oo called. • Fanis pane mellor 

• Jav. Sat. 6. t Hot. Sat 6. lib. 2. • Bohemos de Turoia et Bredenbadi. fEuphormio 

•Qal pceunlam habwt «l>ti rant anlmlSy lofty apirits. brava men at anna: all rich man are genaroas. 
coorageous, &e. ^ Nnmmas ait pro me nabat Comubla Korns. pa diadem la pore^aaed wltli 

gold; allver opent the way to heaven; philosophy may be hired for a penny; money controls justlca; ona 
obolns aatisQoi a man of letters; predotu metal procures health; wealth attacbea ftlends.** 
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VOS sanoa et divites post ins rdinquain^ "It doth me good to think yet, though 
I be dying; that I shall leave you, my children, sdand and rich for wealth 
sways all. It is not with us, as amongst those Lacedemonian senators of 
Lycurgus in Plutarch, " He preferred that deserved best, was most virtuous 
and worthy of the place, ** not swiftness, or strength, or w^th, or friends car^ 
tied it in those days:” but inter optimoa optimua, inter temperantea temperom^ 
tisaimuSy the most temperate and best. We have no .aristocracisB but in con- 
templation, all oligarchies, wherein a few rich men domineer, do what they 
list, and are privileged by their greatness. ‘ They may freely trespass, and do 
»s they please, no man dare accuse them, no not so much as ili utter against 
them, thA’e is no notice taken of it, they may securely do it, live after their 
own laws, and for their money get pardons, indulgences, redeem their souls 
iVom purgatory and hell itseV, — clausum possidet arcaJovem, Let them be 
epicures, or atheists, libertines, macliiavelians (as they often are), “ ^ Et quamr 
vis 2 ^crjui'us erUytlne gentCy crueutus^ they may go to heaven through the eye 
a needle, if they will themselves, they may be canonised foi^saints, they 
shall b(^ ^honourably interred in mausolean touibs, commended by poets, regis- 
tciud Ml liistqyies, have temples and statues erected to their names, — h mani- 
bus illis — nasce/itur viube. — If he be bountiful in his life, and liberal at his 
death, he shall have one to swear, iis lie did by Claudius the Emi»cror in Taci- 
tus, lic^saw his soul go to heaven, and be miserably lamented at his funeral. 
Amhuhaiarutn collegia^ Trimalcionia topatda in Petronius recta in coelv/m 
abilt, went right to heaven: a base quean, “ “thou would st have scorned ouco 
ill thy misery to have a penny from her;” and why? modlo numrnoa metiity she 
measured her money by the bushel. These prerogatives do not usually belong 
to rich men, but to such as are most part seeming rich, let him have but a good 
"Outside, lie carries it, and shall bo adoml for a god, as ® Cyrus was amongst 
the Persians, ob splcudiduni apparatuniy fo^his gay attires; now most men 
are esteemed according to their clothes. In our gullish times, whom you 
jicradventuro in modesty would give place^to, as being deceived by his habit, 
and proTiumiijg him some greac worshipful man, believe it, if you shall examine 
liis estate, he will likely be proved a serving man of no great note, my lady’s 
tailor, his lordship’s barbijr, or some such gull, a Fastiilius Brisk, Sir Petro- 
iiel Flash, a. mere outside. Only this respect is given him, that wheresoever 
he comes, ho may call for what he will, and take place by reason of his out- 
ward habit. • 

, But on the contrary, if he be poor, Prov. xv. 15. " all li?s clays are miser- 
ab^p,” be is under hatches, dejected, ivjected and forsaken, poor in purse, 
poor in spirit; ^ prout res nobis Jlwity ita et animus seliabet; 'money gives life 
and soul. Though he be honest, wise, learned, well-deserving, noble by birth, 
and of excellent good parts ; yet in that he is poor, unlikely to rise, come to 
honour, office or good means, he is contemned, neglected, frustra sapity inter 
Uteras esnrit^ amicus molestus. " ' If he speak, what babbler is this?” Ecclus. 
his nobility without wealth, is ^projecta vUior algdy and he not esteemed : nos 
viles pulU nati infdicibus ovis, ^ once poor, we are metamorphosed in an 
instant, base slaves, villains, and vile drudges: ^fur to be poor, is to be a 
knave, a fool, a wretch, a wicked, an odious fellow, a common eye-sore, say 
poor and say all : they are born to labour, to misery, to carry burdens like 
^ximmiSy pistum siercics comedere with Clysse.s’ companions, and as Chremilua 

^Non fait apnd mortalos ulfum sxeellentlui certamen, iM>n inter celcrcs celcrrlxno, non Inter robnstOM 
robuaiishimo, AC. ‘ quicquid libot licet. nor. Sat. b. Ub. 2. >Cam morltnr dlvA 

concurriint uniElqne elves : Pauperis ad ftinos viz est ez millibus onus. £t mode qpi^ iblt 

ignoBcat nlhl genlns tuns, noluissos de mann q)us nununos accipero. ** He that wears silk, satin, 

velvet, and gold lace, must needs be a gentleman. o £st sangnls atque splrltns pccnnla mor. 

talibus. P Euriplvles. a Xenophon. Cyropsed. LB. 'in tenul rara cat faenndia pauno. 

Juv. ■ Ilor. more worthless tliun rtjccled weeds." * £^e est offendere, Pt 'uidigern aetflentum 

esse. Sat. Mciilp. 
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objected in AristQpbanes, ® salem lingere, lick salt, to empty Jakes, fay chan- 
nels, ^carry out dirt and dunghills, sweep chimneys, rub horse-heels, &c. I 
say nothing of Turks, galley-slaves, which are bought * and sold like juineuts, 
or those African negroes, or poor ^Indian drudges, qui indies hinc inde d^fe- 
rendis oneribus occumbunt nam quod apud nos boves et asini vehunt, trahunt^ 
4'C.* Id omne misellis Indis, they are ugly to behold, and though erst spruce, 
now rusty and squalid, because poor, *immunda.s fortunas cequum est sqaalorcM 
sequif it is ordinarily so. “ • Others eat to live, but they live to drudges,” 
^servUis et misera gens nihil recusare audet^ a servile generation, that dare 

refuse no task. ‘‘ ® Heus tu^ Dromo, cape hoc flahellum^ ventulum hinc farilo 

dim, lavamus^' sirrah, blow wind upon ns while we wash, and bid ypur fellow 
get him up betimes in the morning, bo it fair or foul, he shall run fifty mik'S 
afoot to-morrow, to carry me a letter to my mistress, Soda ad pistrinum, Socia 
shall tarry at home and grind malt all ilay long, Tristan thresh. Tims are 
they commanded, being indeed some of them as so many footstools for rich 
men to tread on, blocks for them to get on horseback, or as “ walls for thorn 
to piss on.” They are commonly such people, rude, silly, suj)erstitious idiots, 
nasty, unclean, lousy, poor, dejected, slavishly humble : and as • LSo A for 
observes of the commonalty of Africa, natura viliores sunt, ncc afpud suos duces 
majore in precio quam si canes essent: ‘‘base by nature, and no more cstceined 
than dogs, miseranij lahoriosam, calamitosam vitnm agunt, et inopemf inf cell- 
cesm^ rudiorea asinis, ut ^ brutis plane natos clicas: no learning, no knowledge, 
no civility, scarce common sense, naught but barbarism amongst them, bdluiuo 
more vivunt, neque calceos gestant neque vestes, like rogues and vagabonds, they 
go barefooted and barelegged, the soles of their feet being as hard ns horso- 
hoofs, as * Radzivilus observed at Damietta in Egypt, leading a laborious, 
miserable, wretched, unhappy life, “ **likc beasts and juments, if not worse;” 
(for a ‘ Spaniard in lucatan, soldt three Indian boys for a chccsc, and a hun- 
dred negro slaves for a horse) their discourse is scurrility, their summum 
honum a pot of ale. There is not any slavery which these villains will not 
im^cvgo,int€rillosplcriquelatrinasevacuant,alii culinariam curant,ali,i stabu- 
larios agunl^ urinatores, et id genus similia easercent, dkc, like those peojde that 
dwell in the ^ Alps, chimney-sweepers, jakes fanners, dirt-dauhers, vagrant 
rogues, they labour hard some, and yet cannot get flothes to put on, or bread 
to eat. For what can filthy poverty give else, but * beggary, fulsome nasti- 
giess, squalor, content, drudgery, labour, ugliness, hunger and thirst; pedlcn- 
lorum, et pulicvmnwmerum ? as “ he well followed it in Aidstophanes, fleas and 
]ice, pro paUio vestem hccrcm, et pro pulvinari lapidem bene magnum ad caput 
rags for his raiment, and a stone for his pillow, calhsdrd, ruptes caput urnce^ 
he aits in a broken pitcher, or on a block for a chair, et malvce ramos pro pani~ 
bus comedit, ho drinks water, and lives on wort leaves, pulse, like a liug, or 
scraps like a dog, ut num nobis vita qffidtur, quis non puiabit insanimi esse, 
vfeKcitatemqiie I as Chromilus concludes his speech, as wo poor men live no w- 
a-days, who will not take our life to be " infelicity, misery, and madness] 

If they be of little better condition than those base villains, himger-starvcd 
beggars^ wandering rogues, those ordinary ifiaves, and day-labouring drudges; 

« Fla\tt. act 4. * Nullum tarn barbu un), Urn Tile munus cet, quod non lubentlseimb oblro ycllt gtaa 
eillsslma. * Lautiue orat. In Hlspanlaiii. y Lact. dcscript. Amqricse. • ** Who daily laiiit 
beneath the burdens they are oompcUed to cany firom place to place : for they carry and draw the loads 
wlilch oxen and asses formerly nse i," &c. ■Plautus. • Leo Afer, ca. ult. 1. 1 . cAmt non ut beno 

vlvant, Bed ut fortlter laborent. Hetnslus. <> Munster de rnstlcls Germanh^ Cosmos, cap. 27. lib. 3, 

•Ter. Eunuch. * Pauper paries factus, quern canicolre commlnsaiit. • • Lib. 1 . cap. ult. 'Dcos 

^nes lllU ittfensos dleeres : tam pannosl, fomefractl, tot sssldud mblis afflclontur, tanquam pecora qnibus 
^lender ratlonls emortuns. s Peregrin. Uieras. ^ NlhU omnino meUorem vltapi degunt, quum 
fbreBlnBllvi8,Jumcntalntonl8. LeoAIer. ‘BartholomcusaCasa. kOrtellas In Helvetia, qui 
hab tant In CiesiaTalle ut plurlmhm latoml, in OicoUa valle cultrorum fabrl Ibmaril, in Vlgetla sordid um 
genoa homlnum, quod repurgandls caTiilnta vlctum parat. i i write not this any ways to npbrutd, or 

ieoff at or misuse poor men, but rather to condole and pity them by expressing, Ste, chreiuiluiiL 

aot 4. Plant. aPaupertas durum onus udsoris morialibus. 
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yet they are commonly so preyed upon by ® polling officers for breaking the , 
laws, by their tyrannizing landlords, so flayed an A fleeced by perpetual ex- 
actions, ihab though they do drudge, fare hard, and starve their genius, they 
cannot live in "‘some countries; but what they have is instantly taken from 
them, the very care they take to live, to be drudges, to ma:intain their poor 
fjimilies, their trouble and anxiety “takes away their sleep,” Sirac. xxxi. 1. 
it makes them M’eary of their lives; wlren they have taken aM pains, done 
tlicir utmost and honest endeavours, if they be cast behind by sickness, or 
overtaken with years, no man piticis them, hard-hearted and merciless, un- 
charitable as they are, they leave them so distressed, to beg, s'teal, murmur, 
and 'rebdl, or else starve. The feeling and fear of this misery compelled 
those old E-omans, whom Monenius Agrippa pacified, to resist their governors, 
outlaws, and rebels in most jdaccs, to take up seditious arms, and in all ages 
ha*>h caused uproars, munnurings, seditions, rebellions, thefts, murders, muti- 
nies, jars and coiftcntions in every commonwealth: grudging, repining, com- 
plaining, discontent in each ])rivate family, because they want means to live 
according to their callings, bring up their children, it breaks their hearts^ 
they cannot as they would. No greater misery than for a lord to have a 
knight’s living, a g<Mitleniau a yeoman's, not to be able to live as his birth 
and place rccjiiire. i\jverty and w’aiit are generally corrosives to all kiml of 
men, esjiechilly to such as liave been in gooil and flourishing estate, are sud- 
dcnlj’^ distressed, “iK^bly born, liberally brought up, and by some ilisaster and 
casualty miserably dejected. For tlio rest, as they have base fortunes, so have 
they base minds correspondent, like beetles, ^ siercore orti, e stfTcore vicliis, ia 
stercore ddidmn^ as they were obscurely born and bred, so they delight in 
obscenity; they are not so thoroughly touched with it. Angastas anhnae 
aHigusto in pectore versanL ‘Yea, that which is no small cause of their tor- 
ments, if once they come to bo in distress, ftiey are forsaken of their fellows^ 
most part neglected, and left niito themselves; as poor “Terence in Eome 
was by IScipio, Liulius, and Furius, his great and noble friends. 

* “ Nil rublluji Scipio profiiit, nil ci LnzIIus, nil Fnrlus, 

Tres piT ilium tuiiipuA qui aK'italiaut nobllcn fauillim^, 
lloruin ille opera uc doiiium quidcra Imbuic cunduciiiiini.'’* 

*Tis generally so, Tempos si fuerint nubila, sAus eris, ho is left cold and 
coiiiiurtlcss, ad amissas ibit amicm opaSf all flee from him as from a 

rotten wall, now ready to fall on their heads. Prov. xix. 4. “Poverty separates 
them from their ^ neighbours.” • * 

"b Dum fortunn farct, Tiiltum 8urv.itls, amici, | « Whilst fortune favoiix'd. friends, you smiled ou mi^ 

Ciim cecidit, toi-pl vsiiiiis ora fugd.” | But nhuii biie tlcil, a fricad X coiild not see.'* 

Which is worse yet, if ho bo poor ^ every man contemns him, insults over 
him, op])rcsscth him, scoffs at, aggmvatcs his misery. 

Quum empit quassata domnn sub^idcre, partes I " When once the tottcrlnf? bonne bo;;Inn tn Rhrinki 

In procliiiatus oinuu ruuumblt onus." | TlilUior comes all the wci;;hc b^ an iastiucL" 

Nay, they arc odious to their own brethren and dearest friends, Prov. xix. 7. 
“His brethren hate him if he be poor,” ^o?nnes vicini odcrunt, “his neigh- 
bours hate him,” Prov. xiv. 20. me ^loti ac ignoti deserunt, as he com- 

plained in the comedy, friends and strangers, all forsake me. Which is most 
grievous, poverty makes men rldiculoas, Nil l^abet infdix paupertas dunve in 
se, quam-qaod Hdiiyudos liomines fadt^ they must endure ® jests, taunts, flout^ 

0 Vexat censurX colombas. p Deux aco non possiint, ot slzclnque solvere nolunt : Omnibus est nofenni 
quator tre solvero totum. g Scandia, Afidca, Lituania. * Muatuiffnct In his Essays, Hpeaks of certain 

yMiHanw ill France, tliat belnfc asked how they liked the country, wondered how a few rich men could fceq^ 
eo many poor men In subjection, that they did not cut their throats. ■ Anj^ustos animas animoso lir 

boctore versons. ^ " A narrow breast conceals a narrow soul.*' * Donatus, vit. ejus. « ** PublXna 

.&lpi& Ltelius and Furius, three of tho most dlstiniralshea noblemen at tliat day In Homu^ were of so Uttlo 
flcrvloe to him, that be could scarcely procure n lodjhng throEgh their patronage." ^Prov. six. 7. 

«« Thooidi he be instant, yet they will not." > X'etronlus jr N on est qul doleat vlcetn, ot Petma 

Christum, Jurant se huinincin non novlsse. ■ Ovid. In Trlst. " ilorat. b Ter. Eunuclius, act 2^ 

• Quid quod mutcnain ])i‘..'but causamque joeandi : SI tu;;A sordida sit, Jiiv. .^at. 2. 
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blows of their betters, and take all in good part to get a meal’s meat : 
num pavperies opprohriunty juhet guidvis et facers et pati. He must turn 
parasite, jester, fool, cum dmpie/iitdms desipere; saith ‘‘Euripides, slave, vil- 
lain, drudge to get a poor living, apply himself to each man's l)iimoui*i^ to M^in 
and please, <kc., and be buffeted when he hath all done, as Ulysses was by 
Melcinthius • in llomer, bo reviled, baffled, insulted over, for ^poteniwrum 
stuUUia perfsreuda est, and nmv not so much as mutter against it. He must 
turn rogue and villain ; for as the saying is, Necessiias togU ad turpia, poverty 
alone makes men thieves, rebels, nnirderei-s, traitors, assassins, “because of 
poverty we have sinned,** Ecclus. xxvii. 1. swear and forswear, boar false 
Witness, lie, dissemble, any thing, as 1 say, to acl vantage themselvdis, and to 
relieve thoir necessities: ^Culpcs seder is lae nuigldra \vheu a man is driven 
to his bhilt^ what will ho not do ) • 

- rI miicniTn fortnna Sliione»n 
Flnxit, vaiiuiu ctiam meudiiccmque improba flngct.** • 

ho will betray his father, prince, and country, turn Turk, forsake religion, 
abjure God and all, nulla tarn horrenda proditio, tyuam illi lucri cau^i (b.iitli 
‘ Leo Afer) perpetrare nolinl. ^ Plato, therefore, calls poverty,^” thicvish,\i- 
crilegious, filthy, wicked, and mischievous:** and well he might. For it makes 
many an upright man otherwise, had he not bc^en in want, to take biibus, to 
be corrupt, to do against his conscience, to sell his tongue, lieail;, hand, &c, 
to be churlish, hard, unmerciful, uncivil, to use iudiioct means to lulj) Ins 
present estate. It makes princes to exact up(>ii their subjects, great men 
tyrannise, landlords oppress, justice mercenary, lawyers vultures, pliybiciams 
harpies, friends impoitiiuate, tradesmen liars, hone:)t men thieves, devout 
assassins, great men to prostitute their \\i\es, daughters, and themselves, 
middle soit to repine, commons to mutiny, all to grudge', murmur, and com- 
plain. A great temjitatioii to allSni^cliief, it comiu Is some misc ralile wi etv lies 
to couiiterleit several diseases, to di«>membcr, make ihemsLlvoh blind, lame, to 
have a more plausible cause to Ueg, and lose tluir limbs to recover tliuv 
present wants. JoJocus Eainhodcrius, a liwyer of Pruges, jjiaxi velum cri- 
minaL c. 1 12. hath some notable examples of buch couiiterleit cranks, and every 
village almost will yield abundant testimonies aqpoiigst us; we have duin- 
merei*s, Abraham men, 4kc. And that wliicli is the extent of iniseiy, it tu- 
forceth them, through anguish and wearisoincncss of tlieir lives, to make away 
Hheiubclves: thej Lad rather be hanged, drowned, «kc., than to live without 
means. 

• I In mare CTtUbnim. ne te premat asporn egestoa, •• Much better *tl8 to br^alc thy neck, 

DeailJ, et u cci&is cuiiuo Ceiuojugu." Or drown th> sell i tin m i. 

Than sufler ii knomc pi)\ 1 1 ; 

Go nittko th} btlf aw ay. ’ 

A Sybarite of old, as I find it registered in "*Athcnajus, supjiiiig in Pliiditiis 
in Sparta, and observing their bard fare, said it was no marvel it the Lacedae- 
monians were valiant men; “for his part he would rather run upon a swoid 
point (and so w'ould any man in his wits), than live with such base diet, or lead 
so wretched a life.” "In Japoiiia ’tis a coii^moii tiling to btifie their childieu 
if they be poor, or to make an abortion, which Aristotle conimenda. In that 
civil commonwealth of Cliinrf, • the mother strangles licr child if she bo not 
able to bring it up, and liad rather lose than sell it, or have it endure such 
lULseiy as poor men do. Arnobius, lib. 7. adiersus gentes, >* Lactaiitius, lib. 5. 
cup. 9. objects as much to those ancient Greeks and Homans, “ they did ex- 
^bO tilieir children to wild beasts, strangle or knock out their brains against 

*Hor. ^InPhaenli. tOdyas. 17. fldem. t Mantuan. ^ Since cruel fortune bos maduSlnoa 
poor, ahe baa made blm vain and mendadotif.** iDe Aft lea lib. 1. cap. ult. ^4. de legibua. fUracisBlnia 
paiipertaa, Hacnlega, turpli, flagltlosa, omnium malorum opifex. i Thcognla. " DipnoeopliUt. bb. 12. 
Millies potlus muiituruni (si quis sibi mente eonstaiefi) quam tam Tills et tei umnosl vlctUR cuinmijiniunona 
Imhcre. uoasper Vllula Jeauita eplst. Japon. 11b. 'Mat. Kiccius exiiedlt. In .slnax, Ub 1. c. a. 9 Vofl 
Kumaul vn*ciLa,u<« tllius leiu et caniimt exponUis. nunc struiiffulatis vel iii Hulitih. A,o 
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a stone, in such cases.’* If we may give creilifc io **I*rnnster, amongst us . 
Christians in Lithuania, they voluntarily maucipSte and sell themselves, their 
wives and children to rich men, to avoid hunger and beggary; 'many make 
away themselves iii this extremity. Apicius the Itoinan, wiieii h^^ ca&t uj) his 
accounts, and found but 100,000 crowns lift, murdered himself for fear ho 
should bp fatnidhed to death. P. Fore->tus, in liis medicinal observation liath 
a memorable example of two brothers of Jjou vain that, being destitute of int ins, 
became both melancholy, and in a di^conteiiLod humour massacred tlieinseh es. 
Another of a mei\ haiit, learned, wise otherwise and discreet, but out of a deep 
ajijirelicnsion he had of a loss at seas, would not he pLUuaded but as •Venti- 
diiis in tlie poit, he shouM die a Icggir. In a woid, tluis inucli I may 
conclude of poor intii, that tlioiigh they have goo I ‘piirt-* they einnot show or 
make use oL them : “aft iiiopid ad vlrlutfim oh^epia cd via, ’tis haul for a j>oor 
man to ‘lise, haud facile enicrtjaat, qwjraui virtutibus ohdut ics an jasta domi ^ 

“ The wisdom ol*tIie ])oor i-i despised, and ln\ woids .ire not heiid.” ElcIcs. 
vi. 19. Ills works .110 lojectcd, couiemnctl, for tlio b ne*>s nnf obscni ity of 
the auilioi, though laudable and good in ilicuibohis. iliiy will not likely take. 

• • “ Vull 1 T T icri'* diu neqve \1\< rp cumlnaposai it, 

(1 It M. ibuiiC 11 uqujL putuiibuik ■ 

“ No vgrscs can pleise men or live long that .no written bv watcr-drinkoiN ” 
Poor men cannot pleise, tlnir .letioiis, counstls, consult. iLioiis, juojdts, aio 
\jlilicd 111 tlio woild’s isIlliu, ajuitluut (oin^diuni in in, winch Cin.itlio long 
hiiice obsi i ved. tpii cr^pulut sibi minquani unc suLas* jedt^ a wi .e mail 
iievir cobbkd shoes; as ho said ot old, but how doth ho piovc it ? 1 .nu suio 
we find it otlurvMse m our d ^pruiuods horretja niuii t pnnnis» Homer 
liimscdf must bog if ho want imaiis, and as by report •‘Oii.ctiUKs ho did ‘‘ ‘’l^o 
I tom door to door, and sing ballads, w ith a company ol bo\ s about him *’ Tin \ 
coinmou misery ot* tin us must iiecdM distVicL, make tlicni discuiitnit and 
melancholy, as ordin uily they aic, w.iy\\aid, ])ee\ish, like.i \»ciry tiavi Her, l«)r 
*Famis U Qiiora bdcni in uaM conciiint,^U\[ luuimiujug and npiinii-;: Ob 
iiiojiiaiH /noiod bKiit, qnibns cd male, as Plutarch quotes out ot EuiipiUcs, and 
that eomic.ll poit will sicoiids, 

** « (» iiu s (jifSiis i( "nint niinil5 BcciinflT post lo qnnmodo 
, Siis,ii[iosi 1 1 (d ituiiiih nil oiiiiii i iciipiiint Ml 

1 lUpiU &1U11I impUlUllltUll bb Clcduul 

** If they be in adversity, they are more suspicious and apt to misiikc: they 
tliink themselves scorned by reason of tbcii misery;” and theicfore in iiiy geiic- 
lo'is bpiiits in such, cases withdraw themsches from all comp.uiy, as tli ii conic- 
iliaii tlVrencc is said to have done; when he perceived him^cll to be im- da n 
and pool, ho voluiitaidy banished himself to St^mplialus, a base town in 
Arcadia, and there inisciably died. 

“.f iid 1 U 1 imini inopnm redactiia 

icaquc K. tuii**! ttiu uiuiaum abut Uiaclie In tcrr'ini i Itiinam " 

Neither is it without cause, for avc sec men commonly resjiccted mcoidlng tc 
their nicaiis (§a/A dives Ut omn s qpairunt, uerno an bonus), .uid ^ iln ed if they 
be m bad clothes. ‘‘Philophromen the orator was set to cut wooil, hcLause ho 
was so homely attired, *Terentius w^as placed at^lie lower end of Ccciliiio’ table, 
because of his homely outside. ^Daiite, that famous Italian ])(Ht, by I'easou 
his clothes were but mean, could not be adimtted to sit dowm at a feast. Guatho 

qCosinofr 4 lib. cap 22. vcq^unt llbcroa Tictu carentes tanquam pccora IntpnliiPi ct seip^nB: iit apud 
divitcs autuientui cibis. > \ ol honoiuni dtspui utiono \tl iiiului am pti pp’^'iiinii (i acti < t I iti.^ itl, plui ca 
vlolcntas inaiiua Mbi Infonmt. ■llor. iIii;;uuio pottiaxu buptias voliMit pei ukls . It me pi imu 
aic p ave meiglc onus. Icient. * Ilor. Sat. S. lib. 1. s ** iU«> cumiwt uailv i iit. in tlu w m Id hu ai o 

pindicd by povei ty at home " ■Pa^huliua. ■Petron ua. ^ lluotiotus \Iih ijus .VuIiku lu putt 

Fotcdtioruin adpn ostlatim adlcna, allqald aedpitbat, caiieiia ciuiuiua biiii, CDiicmnitaiito oui \ puLiotuin 
choro. • Pluntus Ainpl. « Tor. Act. 4 .Scon 3. AdclpI llcvlo. i Imiuit \it i < iu<« 
to tlio ffrentest nccrHsIty. he withdrew hum the ot the p liiUt to tbo iim^t n mi u vin.i;;o m biucuv’* 

^Luilpidca. **llut.tii.h \ittt v.jud. *ViUi lu. ■ 4 .i nit'll I Mi .. i .1 dt mM 
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scorned his old familiar friend because of iiis apparel^ ^llomineia video pannia^ 
annisejue obsitwm, hU eyo fUum coniempsi proo me, Xing Porsius overcome 
sent a letter to *jPaulus -^Emilias, the liomaii general; Persius P. Consuh, S. 
but he soorned him any answer, tacili^ exprohrana fortunam auam (saith mine 
nutlior), upbraiding him with a present fortune, t Carolus Pugnax, that great 
duko of Burgundy, made H. Holland, late duke of Exeter, exiled, run alkv 
his hoi'so like a lackey, and would take no notice of him; *'’tis the common 
fashion of the world. So that such men as are poor may justly be disconti*nt, 
melancholy, and complain of their present luisoiy, and all may pray with 

* Solomon, " Give me, O Lord, neither riches nor poverty ; feed mo with food 

convenient for me.” • 

SuascCT. VII . — A licap of oilier Accidents ccAiaing Melancholy^ Death of 
Friends^ Losses^ d:c, ^ 

In this laByriiith of accidental causes, the farther I wander, tlie more intri- 
cate 1 find the passage, niuUce ambages^ and new causes os so many h^-p.xths 
offer themselves to be discussed: to search out all, wore an Ilt^'ciilean work, 
and fitter for Theseus: I will follow mine intended thread; and point only at 
some few of the chiefest. 

Death of Friends!] Amongst which, loss and death of friends may chal- 
lenge a first place, muUi triatantur^ as J Vives well observes, 2yost dvUt kis, cun- 
vivia, dies festoa, many are melancholy after a feast, holiday, merry meeting, 
or some jdeasing sport, if they be solitary by chance, left alone to theiubclvcs, 
without eiLployment, sport, or want their ordinary companions, some at the 
departure of friends only whom they shall slK»rtly see again, weep and howl, 
and look after them as a cow lows after her calf, or a child takes on that go^s 
to school after holidays. Ut me^lcvarat tuus adventns, sic diaceaaua 
(winch §Tully writ to Atticus) thy coming was not bO welcome to me, as thy 
departure was harsh. Montanus^ consiL, 132. makes mention of a country 
woman that parting with her friends and native place, became grievously melan- 
choly for many years ; and Trallianus of another, so caubed for the absence of 
her husband: which is an ordinaiy passion among^ our good wives, if their 
husband tarry out a day longer than his appointed time, or break his hour, they 
take on prcbcntly with sighs and tears, ho is either robbed, or dead, some 
tnischance or other is surely bciallen him, they cannot cat, drink, sleep, or be 
quiet in mind, tSl they seo him again. If parting of friend^ absence alone 
can work buch violent effects, what shall death do, when they must etemalJy 
be sej)arated, never in this world to meet again? Tins is so grievous a tor- 
ment for the time, that it takes away tlieir appetite, desire of life, extinguisheth 
all delights, it causeth deep sighs and groans, tears, exclamations, 

(“ 0 dulcQ sormcn matrls, 0 ssngaH mous, 

Xlieu tepeutus, Stc, u lios tcncr.’')| 

howling, '^roaring, many bitter pangs {^lamentiagemituqueet foemineo vlulatu 
Tecta freniunt)f and by frequent meditatioi^cxtcnds so far sometimes, they 
think they see their dead friends continually in their eyes,” observarUes vnagi- 
neSj as Conciliator confesseth hte saw his mother’s ghost presenting herself still 
before him. Qtiod iiimis miserivolunt, hoc facile credunt^ still, still, still, that 
good father, that good son, that good wife, that dear friend runs in their minds : 
Tvtus animus hoc und cogitatione dfjixus eat, all theye^ ^ Pliny com- 

• 


KTcr. Eunuch. Act. 2. Seen. 2. * Ut. dee. 9. 1. 2. tComlneni. k He that hath 6!. 

5 i*r annum coming in more than othenu scoma him that hath leni and la a better man. > Prov. x\x. S. 

l>e aiilma, cop. do marore. (Lib IXEplst. pOheweetofl^rlnft, oh my very blood; 

oh tender flower,** &c. ^ Vlrg. 4. ikn. k Patrea mortuos corom aatantes et dtc. Uarccilua 

Duuatua. *« Lpiat lib. 2. Vlrglnuim video, audio, deianctum cugito, ollotiuor. 
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^ains to Itoiaanu^ "methinks I see Yirginius, I hear Yirginiu^ I talk with . 
Virginiu^” &c, * 

••To sine, v«s mlsoro mfhi. lillA nlffra videntnr, 

Pallentesqtto ronw, iioc dulce rnbotift hyaciiithoa^ 

KoUob uec uiyrtua, nec lauruB splrat odores." 

They that are most staid and patient, are so furiously earned headlong by the 
piiasion of sorrow in this case, that brave discreet men otherwise, often tinufs 
forget themselves, and weep like children many months together,**' t as if that 
they to water would,” and will not be comforted. They are gone, they are 
gone; what shall I do? _ 

• Abstullt atra dies ct funcre nierslt acerbo, Fountains of tears Trho f^lves, who lends me fn'oans, 

QuisdabitiifJacliryinasfoiUemmiliiTquiNKatliialcos Dfc]) si;;hs sufticient to express niy monns? 

Acci'iidet gcmitus, ct uccrbo verba duluriH Mine c\c8 an* dry, my breast in iilcces torn, 

I'.xlutiint pietas oc ulos, ct hiiintia tVangit My loss so great, 1 cannot enough uiuurn.” 

I'ccloru, ncu iilcnut; avido Ki-.ilt cdcro qqpstus^ 

Magna adcu Jactura pruiiiit/’ &c. 

Slroza Filing that 'elegant Italian poet, in his Epicedium, bewails his 
fillicr’s death, he could moderate his passions in other matters (j.fs ho confess* 
etli), but not in this, he yields wholly to sorrow, 

• “ Nunc fitcor do terga malls, mens ilia fatiscit, 

* • liidoniitus quondam vigor et coii&tantia mentis.** 

1 Tow doth ’ Quintilian complain for the loss of his son, to despair almost : Cardan 
]:inieut4iis only child in his book de libris propriis, and elsewhere in many other 
of his tracts, JSt. Ambrose his brother’s death? an ego possum non cogiUire 
de fc, aut sine lachrymis cogilarei 0 ajtutri dies, ojlebiles noctes, d;c. “ Can 
1 over cease to think of thee, and to think with sorrow? 0 hitter days, O 
nights of son-ow,” &c. Gregory Nazianzen, that noble Pulcheria! 0 decoreitt, 
flos recens, puUulans, d:c, Alexandei’, a man of most invincible courage, 
a^ter Hephestioii’s death, as Curtius relates, triduumjacuit ad iuoriendttm ohsti* 
natvs, hiy three days together upon the ground, obstinate, to die with him, and 
would neither eat, drink, nor sleep. The woman that communed with Esdras 
{lib. 2. cap. 10.) when her son fell down dead, “fled into the lield, and would 
not return into the city, hut there resolved to remain, neither to eat nor drink, 
hut mourn and fast until slie died.” “Hachel wept for her children, and wa)nld 
not ho comforted because they were not.” Matt. ii. 18. So did Adrian tlio 
emperor bewail his Antin1)us; Hercules, Hylas; Orpheus, Eurydice; David, 
Absalom ; (0 my dear son Absalom ;) Austin his mother Monica, Niobo her 
children, insomuch that the "" poets feigned her to ho turned into a stone, ii% 
being stujDificd through the extremity of grief. ^JSgeus, signo luguhrijidi 
consiematus, in ^nare se pradpitem dedii, impatient of sorrow for his son’s 
death, drowned himself. Our late physicians are full of such examples. ]Mun- 
ciinus, condl. 242. ® had a patient troiibled with this infirmity, by reason of her 
husband’s death, many years together. Tiincavcllius, 1. 1. c, 14. hath such 
another, almost in despair, after his ^mother’s departure, ui se ferm^ prmcipi- 
tern daret; and ready through distraction to make away himself : and in liis 
Fifteenth counsel, tells a story of one fifty years of age, “that gTcw desperate 
upon his mother’s death;” and cured by Fallopius, fell many years after into 
a relapse, by the sudden death orti daughter which ho had, and could never 
after bo recovered. The fury of this passion so violent sometimes, that it 
daunts whole kingdoms and cities. Vespasian’s death was piti fully lamented 
all over tho^Boinan empire, totus orbia lugebatf saith Aurelius Victor. Alex- 
ander commanded the battlements of houses to bo pulled down, mules and 
horses to have their mines shorn oflf, and many common soldiera to be slain, 
to accompany his dear Hephestioii’s death ; >vhich is now practised amongst 

• CtlpftiiTnlTJS Gtibcjub. “ Without thee, nh! wretched ir.e, the lilies lose their whiteness, the roses be. 
conto paUio, (be hyacinth forgets to blush ; neither the myrtle nor the laurel retains its odours,** f Chaucer. 

I rrKfut.*llb. C. (Lib. de obltu Satyrl asiris. »• Ovid. Met. ■> Piut. vita cjiu. •NoUlta 

msrtooa melahchoUcs ob mortem msiltL p£x mstrle obau in dosperatlonem lueidit. 
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the Tartars, when great Cham dicth, ten or twelve thousand must be slain, 
men and horses, all they xjleet; and among those tho 'Pagan Indians, their 
wives and servants voluntarily die with them. Leo Decimus was so much be- 
wailed in Home after his departure, that as Jovius gives out, ^communiescJm^ 
pvhlica hiLaritas^ the common safety of all good fellowship, peace, mirth, and 
jdcnty died with him, tanqimm eodem sepvJichro cum Loom coadita lagdiomtur; 
for it was a golden age whilst ho lived, *but after his decease, an iron season 
succeeded, harhara vis et fv&da vastitas^ et dira Tualorum omuium imommoda^ 
wars, plagues, vastity, discontent. When Augustus Coesar died, saitli Paterculus. 
orbis ruiuam timweramuSy wo were all afraiil, as if heaven had fallen upon our 
heads. *BudaBus records, how that, at Lewis the Twelfth his death, 'lam snhlta 
vtiUatio, ut qui prius digiUt cedum attingere videhantur, nunc humi derepenth 
serpere, sideratos esse dicereSy they that were era>t in heaven, upon a sudden, as 
if they had been plancl-struckcn, lay grovelling on the ground; 

“ f OrinoiiAsis oecitlere anlmi^ sea flrondibus ingens ' 
bylvtt dulet Upais” — 

they looked like crop]ied trees, f xVt Nancy in Lorraine, when Claudki^Yalcsia, 
Henry the Second Prcuch king s sister, and the duke's wifp deceased* the 
temples for forty (lays were all shut up, no prayers nor masses, but in that 
room where she w:i3. The senators all seen in black, and for a twelve^ 
month’s space throughout the city, they wen*, forbid to sing or danc^. 

“§ N’nn nlll pu'itores UIIh egcre dlrlius swnlns forgnt their sheep, nor near tho brink 

i’ngidu (l>aphuo> bovcd ud lluuilno, nulla noc Of ru iuiiii' w.iters hroticht their lieril<« to drink; 

amnein The thimv’ cuttle, of tlustnselvcH, uhsi, lin’d 

Llbavit quadrupcB, ncc graminis uttigit liurbam.** rrum water, uud tliclr gruasy laro ditiduiu’d.** 

How wore we affected here in England for our Titus, delidce Immanl generis, 
IVinco Henry’s immature death, as if all our derircsfc friends* lives had exljjsil- 
(^d with Ids'? IlScanderbog’s death was not so much lamented in Epirus. la 
II word, as "he saith of Edward the First at tlio news of Edward of Caernar- 
von his sou’s birth, immortaVdev gavisus, ho was immortally glad, may wo 
Kiy on the contrary of friends’ deaths, inunortaUter gcnienies, we ai«e diverse 
of us as so many turtles, eternally dejected with it. 

There is another sorrow, which arises from the ^oss of temporal goods and 
fortunes, which equally afflicts, and may go hand in hand with the preced- 
ing; loss of time, Joss of honour, office, of good name, of labour, frustrate 
•Lopes, will much torment; but in my judgment, there is no torture like unto 
it, or that sooner procurcth this malady and mischief: 

• s Ploratar lachrymls amlssa pecunla veris : ** ) " Lost money Is bewailed with grief sincere : " 

it wrings true tears from our eyes, many sighs, much sorrow from our hearts, 
and often causes habitual melancholy itself Uiiianerius, tract, 15. 5. repeats 
this for an especial cause: “^Loss of friends, and loss of goods, make many 
men melancholy, as I have often seen by continual meditation of such things.” 
The same causes Arnoldus Villanovanus inculcates, Breviar. L 1. c. 13. ex 
rerum aniissioncy damno, amicorum moide, (be. Want alone will make a man 
mad, to bo Bans argent will cause a deejk and grievous melancholy. Many 
})ersous are affected like ” Irishmen in this behalf, who if they have a good 
scimitar, had rather have a Iflow on their arm, than their weapon hurt: they 
will sooner lose theii* life, than their goods: and the grief that cometh heuce^ 


<1 Mathias k Mlchoa. Boter. Amphltheat. *Lo. VrrtoTnan. M. PolasyenetuB, 11b. 1. cap. S4. perlmnnt 
I eos quos in via obvlos babent, dicentes, Ito, et domino nostro regi servite m alia vita. Ncc tain In homines 
Insanlunt sed in equo^ <lcc. * Vita qjus. * Lib. 4. vita: qjus, auream Oitatem condiderat ad humanl 
gtsneria aalutom qnum nos atatim ab optlmi piincipis excessu, ver^ ferream pateremnr, famem, postern, &c. 
' Lib. 6. d« asBO. f Maph, ** They became fallen in feelings, as the great forest laments Its fallen leaves." 
1 Ortelinaltinerarlo: ob annum integt'ura k canto, tripudlfs, et saltatumibos tou civitas abstinero Jnbotur. 
g Vlrg. I See Barletius da vita et ob. Scanderbeg. lib. 13. hist. u Mat. Paris. * Jnvenalis. 
f Multi qnl res arnacas pcrdiderant, nt fliios, opes, non sprrantps repriperare, [ ropter aasldnam taUum ooa- 
siaurattonem nieluuciio'.lcl (iuiiL, ut ipse vidl. ■Sts-” 'u’stc.<t. lllb. Hist. 
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continueth long (saith * Plater) " and out of many dispositions procurelh an 
habit.’* * Montanus and Frlsemelica cured a yoiihg man of 22 years of age, 
that so became melancholy, oh amiesam pecuniamn for a sum of money which 
ho had unhappily lost. Skenckius hath such another story of one melancholy, 
because he overshot himself, and spent his stock in unnecessary building. 

^ Boger, that rich bishop of Salisbury, exatua opihm eb castria h liege Steplumo^ 
spoiled of his goods by king Stephen, vi doloria ahaorptua, atqmin amentiarfiih 
vcraus^indecentia through grief ran mad, spoke and did he knew not what. 
Notiling so familiar, as for men in such cases, through anguish of mind to 
make away themselves. A poor fellow went to hang-himself (which Ausonius 
liath eleg:^tly expressed iu a neat f Epigram), but hndingby chance a pot of 
money, flung away the rope, and went merrily home, but he that hid the gold, 
wlien he missed it, hanged hhnself with that rope which the other man had 
lefk, in a discontented humour. 

• “ At fpil cnndldcrat, postqnam non reperit Burum, 

Aptatlt cullo, quuiu repent la'iuuam.'* 

Such feral accidents can want and penury produce. Be it by suretyship, ship- 
wreck,»fire, sjupil and pillage of soldiers, or what loss soever, it boots not, it 
will work the like eiTcct, the same desolation in provinces and cities, as well 
as priv^ito persons. The Romans were miserably dejected after the battle of 
CaniuB, the men amazed lor fear, t^he stupid women tore their hair and cried. 
The JIuiigariiins, when their king Ladislaus and bravest soldiers were slain by 
the Turks, Luctas publicua^ dee. The Venetians, when their forces were over- 
come by the French king Lewis, the French and Spanish kings, pope, emperor, 
all conspired against them at Cainbray, the French herald denounced open 
war iu the senate: Lauredam Venetorum dux^ and they had lost Fadua, 
Brixia, Verona, Forum Jidii, their territories iiithe continent, and had now 
notliing left but the city of Venice itself, et\irbi quoque ipai (saith JBembus) 
titnendum ptdarent^oxvX the loss of that was likewise to be ievxQdiytantusTepente 
dolor omnea tenuit, ut nunquam aliaSf 4hey v/ere ])itifully plunged, never 
before iti such lamentable distress. Anno 1327, when Bonie was sacked by 
Burbonius, the comuiou soldiers made such spoil, that fair § churches were 
turned to stables, old moiiumeiits aud books made horsc'litter, or burned like 
straw; relics, costly pictures defaced; altara demolished, rich hangings, 
carpets, &c., trampled in the dirt. || Their wives aud loveliest daughters con- 
stuprated by every base ciilliou, as Sejanus’ daughter was by the hangman iif 
])ublic, before their fatliers’ and husbands’ faces. Noblemens children, and of 
the wealthiest citizens, reserved for princes’ beds, were prostitute to every com- 
mon soldier, and kept for concubines; senators and cardinals themselves 
dragged along the streets, and put to exquisite torments, to confess wJicro 
their money was hid; the rest murdered on heaps, lay stinking in the streets ; 
infants’ brains dashed out before tbeir mothers’ eyes. A lamentable sight it 
was to see so goodly a city so suddenly defaced, rich citizens sent a begging to 
V enicc, Naples, Ancona, &c., that erst lived in all manner of deliglits. IT Those 
proud palaces that eyenuow vaunted their tops up to heaven, were dejected as 
lowashell in auinstant.” Whom will not such miseiymakc discontent 7 Terence 
the poet drowned himself (some say) for the lossfof his comedies, which suflered 
shipwreck. When a poor man hath made many hungry meals, got together a 
small sum, which he loseth in an instant; a scholar spent many an hour’s study 
to no purpose, his label's lost, Jeo., how should it otherwise be 7 1 may con- 

• 

*Cap. 8. Melancholia Bomper venlt ob Jaetnram peennin. victoria^ repnlsam, mortem liberomm, qnitaa 
longo post tempore animus turquetur, et a dispoBltlona sit hahltns. * Consll. 26. » Kabrlgensia. 

t Epiff. 22. t Ldb. 8. Venet. hist. | Templa omamentis nndata, spollata, in stabnla eqaonim et 
asinoriqn versa, &o. Insula huml eoneoleata^ pedlt^ dee. I In oculis maiitorum dllectlsslma coajuges 
ab Hlspanomm llxls constuprata sunt Fllia magnatum thorii destlnsta, &c. T Ita ftatu ante unua 
mensem torglda civitss, et caenmlnlbos ealum pusira rise, ad Inforos usque naneli diebui dq)eeta. 
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olnde with Gregory, temporalium cmor^ quarUum afficit eitm hasret possema^ 
tantum qutm siAtrahitur, urit dolor; riches do not so much exhilarate us with 
their possession, as they torment us with their loss. 

Next to sorrow still I may annex such accidents as procure fear; for 
besides those terrors which 1 have * before touched, and many other fears 
(which are infinite) there is a superstitious fear, one of the three great causes 
of fear in Aristotle, commonly caused by prodigies and disrual accidents, which 
much trouble many of us. {Nescio quid animus mUvl prmagit mali) As if a 
hare cross the way at our going forth, or a mouse gnaw our clothes : if they 
bleed three drops at nose, the salt fall towards them, a black spot appear in 
their nails, <hc., with many such, which DelrJo, Tom, 3. 1. 3. sect, 4, Austin 
Niphus in his book de AuguriiSj Polydore Virg., I, 3. de Prodigiisj Saris- 
hurisnsisy Polycrat, 1. 1. c. 13., discuss at large. *“ They are so much affected, 
that with the very strength of imagination, fear, and the devil’s craft, ** ^they 
pull those misfortunes they suspect upon their own heads, and that which they 
fear shall come upon them,** as Solomon foretelleth, Prov. x. 24. and Isaiah 
denounceth, Ixvi. 4. which if '‘^they could neglect and contemn, wtiild not 
come to pass, Eorum vires nostrd resid&rU opinioney ut morhi grovitas aSgroian- 
titim cogitationey they are intended and remitted, as our opinion is fixed, more 
or less. N. N. dat pcenaSy saith 'Crato of such a one, utinammn attraJ^et: he 
is punished, and is the cause of it ^himself; 

* Dum fata fugimusy fata stuUi inewtrimv^y the thing that I feared, saith 
Job, is fallen upon me. 

As much we may say of them that are troubled with their fortunes; or ill 
destinies foreseen; multos angit prcescierUia malorum: The foreknowledge of 
what shall come to pass, cruelties many men: foretold by astrologers, or 
^ wizards, iratum, ob cedum, be it ill accident, or death itself: which often falls 
out by God’s permission; quia deemonem timent (saith Chrysostom) Deusideo 
permittit accidere, Severus, Adrian, Domitian, can testify os much, of whose 
fear and suspicion, Sucton, Herodkn, and the rest of those writers, tell strange 
stories in this behalf. ^ Montanus, consU, 31. hath one example of a young 
man, exceeding melancholy upon this occasion. Such fears have still tormented 
mortal men in all ages, by reason of those lying orrcles, and juggling priests, 
t There was a fountain in Greece, near Ceres’ temple in Achaia, where tho 
event of such diseases was to be known ; "A glass let down by a thread,** &c. 
^Umongst those Pyanean rocks at the springs of Lycia, was the oracle of 
Thrixeus Apollo, ** where all fortunes were foretold, sickness, health, or what 
they would besides :” so common people have been always deluded with future 
events. At this day, Metus futurorum maoMk torquet Sinasy this foolish fear 
mightily crucifies them in China: as ‘ Matthew Kiccius the Jesuit intbrmeth 
us^ in his commentaries of those countries, of all nations they are most super- 
stitious, and much tormented in this kind, attributing so much to their divina- 
ton^ fU ipse metus fdem fadaty that fear itself and conceit cause it to '‘fall 
out ; if ho foretell sickness such a day, that very time they will be sick, vi metut 
affl^ti in cegritudinem cadunt; and many times die as it is foretold. A truo 
saying, Timw mortiSy morte pejoTy the fear of death is worse than death itselt; 
and tho memoxy of that sad hour, to some fortunate and rich men, *‘is as bitter 
as gall,” Ecdus. xlL 1. Inquietam Qiohis vitam facit mortis metus, a worse 
plague cannot happen to a man, than to bo so troubled in his mind ; ’tis triste 
divortium, a heavy separation, to leave their goods^ wi^ih so much labour got, 

V. 

•Seet. 2. Memi}. 4. Sabs. 8. fbar flrom ombums tccldents, destlnSes foretold. * Accersant slbi malum. 

' >81 non obaerremuaiiilhtt valent. FoUdor. f ConsU. 26. 1. 2. t Harm watcih, harm catch. ^Geor. 
Buchanan. k JnvenU aolidtus de fhturis fhutra, fsetus mdandiollcas. f Pauaanlns in Achaleie, lib. 7. 
Vbl omnium eventue dlgnoecuntar. Siiecolum tenul •a8i>enfttm fonleulo derolttant : et ad Cyanoos petru 
ad Lycl9B fontes, dec. « Kapedit. In Sinas, lib. 1. c. 3. iKTimeudo prsoocupat, quod vitat, ultro 

provucatquc quod fiislt, ffaudebiue moercus ct lubena miser ftiit. Helnsius Austriac. 
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pleasures of tlie world, which they have so deliciously enjoyed, friends and com- 
panions whom they so dearly loved, all at once. Axicchus the philosopher was 
bold and courageous all his life, and gave good precepts de conJbemnenda morte, 
and against the vanity of the world, to others; but being now ready to die him- 
self, he was mightily dejected, /idc luceprivahor? hia orbabor bonia ho lamented 
like a child, &o. And though Socrates himself was there to comfort him, ttbi 
pristina virtutumjactatio, 0 Axlocha? " where is all your boaste(4 virtue now, 
my friend!” yet he was very timorous and impatient of death, much troubled 
in hisinind, ImJbMis pavor etimpatierUiaytSsc. “OClotho,”Megapetnsthetyrant 
in Lucian exclaims, now ready to depart, " let me live a while longer. ’ I will 
give thee & thousand talents of gold, and two boles besides, which I took from 
Oleocritiis, worth ahundred talents apiece.” "Woe’s me,” “saith another, "what 
goodly manors shall 1 leave 1 twhat fertile fields ! what a line house ! what 
j)retty children! how many servants! Who shall gather my grapes, my corn? 
Must I now die so well settled? Leave all, so richly and well provided ? Woe’s 
mo, what shall I do ?” ^Animula vagvla^ blaadiila^ qum nunc abibis in loca ? 

To tl^so tortures of fear and sorrow, may well be annexed curiosity, that 
irksome, that Igrrannising care, nimia soliciludoy " • superfluous industry about 
unprofitable things and their qualities,” as Thomas defines it; an itching 
humour or a kind of longing to see that which is not to bo seen, to do that 
which ought not to be done, to know that ** secret which should not be known, 
to eat of the forbidden fruit. We commonly molest and tire ourselves about 
things unfit and unnecessary, as Martha troubled herself to little purpose. Be 
it in religion, humanity, magic, philosophy, policy, any action or study, ’tia a 
needless trouble, a mere torment. For what else is school divinity, hew many 
doth it puzzle ? what fruitless questions about the Trinity, resurrection, elec- 
tien, predcstiuatioil, reprobation, hell-fire, &c., how many shall be saved, 
damned? What else is all superstition, but an endless observation of idle 
ceremonies, traditions? What is most of our philosophy but a labyrinth of 
opinions, idle questions, propositions, metaphysical terms? Socrates, therefore, 
held all philosophers, cavillers, and mad men, circa svhtUia GaviUaJtorcs pro 
imanis liabuit^ palam eoa arguena, saith Eusebius, because they commonly 
sought after such things, qpxB necpcrcipi anohisneqmcomprcluindi posaent, or 
put case they did iinJei’stand, yet they were altogether unprofitable. For 
what matter is it for us to know how high the Pleiades are, how far distant 
Perseus and Cassiopea from us, how deep the sea, <kc.? we aye neither wiser, * 
as lie follows it, nor modester, nor better, nor richer, nor stronger for the know- 
ledge of it. Quod supra noa nViil ad noa, I may say the same of those genetli- 
liacal studies, what is astrology but vain elections, predictions? all magic, but 
a troublesome error, a pernicious foppery? physic, but intricate rules and 
prescriptions? philology, but vain criticisms? logic, needless sophisms? meta- 
physics themselves, but intricate subtilties and fruitless abstractions? alchemy, 
but a bundle of errors? to what end are such great tomes? why do we si^cnd 
80 many years in their studios? Much better to know nothing at all, as those 
barbarous Indians are wholly ignorant, than as some of us, to bo sore vexed 
about unprofitable toys: atultua labor eat ineptiarum, to build a house with- 
out pins, make a rope of sand, to what end? ciA bono? lie studies on, but 
as the boy told St. Austin, when I have laved the sea dry, thou shalt under- 
stand the mystery of the Trinity. He makes observations, keeps times and 
seasons; and as 'Conrad];is the emperor would not touch his new bride, till an 
astrologer had told him a masculine hour, but with what success ? He travels 

* ** Must T bo deprtTcd of tbls life,— of tboiepoBiesslonif ” ^ Tom . i dial. 8. Cataplo. Anri port 

BilUu taleptu luo hudio tibi datorum promitto, &c. IMdcm. liui inihi qu:c relinquendu pra:diar 

qnam I'ertlles agrl ! ike, * Adrian. • IndustrU superlliia circa res iuutllcs. p Fluvsc sccreta 

aliucrvai ut vidurat Ajfliuros. 0/. Met 2. Contra ruilos. cap. Gi. 'Mat. Paris. 
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into Europe, Africa, Asm, scarclieth every creek, sea, city, mountain, gulf, to 
what endl See one promoirtory (said Socrates of old), one mountain, one sea, 
one river, and sea all. An alchemist spends his fortunes to find out the phi- 
losopher's stone forsooth, cure all diseases, make men long-lived, victorious, 
tortuiiato, invisible, and beggars himself, misled by those seducing impostoi's 
(wliich ho shall never attain) to make gold ; an antiquary consumes his trea- 
Riire and tim.3 to scrape up a company of old coins, statues, rules, edicts, manu- 
scripts, (kc., he must know wh.it was done of old in Athens, Rome, what 
lodging, diet, houses they had, and have all the present news at first, though 
never so remote, before all others, what projects, counsels, consultations, <fec., 
gulcl Juno in mirem insusurret Joviy what’s now decreed in France, what in 
Italy: who was he, wh(*nco comas ho, which way, whither goes lie, dsc., 
Aristotle must find out the motion of Etiripus; Pliny must needs soo Vesu- 
vius, but how sped they] One loseth goods, another his life; Pyrrhus will 
conquer Africa first, and then Asia; he will be a solo monarch, a second im- 
mortal, a tlfird rich, a fourth commands. * Turbine magno spes solicitce i‘i 
urbihns errant; wo run, ride, take indefatigable pains, all up early, down late, 
striving to get that which we had better be without (Ardelion’s busy-biodics 
ns wo are), it were much fitter for us to be quiet, sit still, and'' take our ease. 
Jfis sole study is for words, that they be Lepidoe lexeis compostce ut les- 

ser aloe omneSyiiot a syllable mispl.iced,to set out a stramineous, subject fds thine 
is about apparel, to follow the fashion, to be terse and polite, ’tis thy soli* 
busness; both with like profit. Ills only delight is building, he spends him- 
self to get curious pictures, intricate models and plots, another is wholly 
corenionions about titles, degrees, inscriptions : a third is over-solicitous about 
his diet, he must have such and such exquisite sauces, meat so dressed, so fir 
fetched, percjriiii aeris volncres, so cooked, ikc., something to provoke thirst, 
Gomething anon to quench his thirst. Thu4 he redeems his appetite with ex- 
traordinary charge to his purse, is seldom pleased with any mcAl, whilst a 
trivial stomach usclh all with doUght, and is never ofieuded. Another must 
h ive roses in winter, alleni iemporU Jtores, snow-water in summer, fruits before 
lliey can be or are usually ripe, artificial girdcns and fidi-ponds on the tojis of 
liousci, all things opposite to the vulgir sort, intricate and rare, or else they 
arc nothing worth. So biny, nice, curious wits, maize lint insupporUblo in 
all vocations, trades, actions, employments, which to duller apprehensions i i 
•■not ofTeiisiivo, ('ariiestly seeking that wliich others so scornfully neglect. Thus 
through our foofi di curiosity do we macerate ourselves, tire our souls, and run 
licadloug, through our indi'-’crction, perverse will, and want of government, 
into many needless cares and troubles, vain expenses, toil ious journeys, pain- 
ful hours ; and when all is done, quorsum Juec i cui bono ? to what end 1 

“ • Xpsciic Tcllo qajp Maijlster maxlmm 
Docere non yruit, erudita luscitu fot." 

Unfortunate marriage,'] Amongst these passions and irksome accidents, un- 
fortunate marriage may be ranked : a condition of life appointed by God hiinscl f 
in Paradise, an honourable and happy cstatg, and as great a felicity as can befall 
a man in this world, “if the parties can agree as they ought, and live as 
^ SSoneca lived with his Panlitia; but if they be unequally matched, or at dis- 
cord, a greater misery cannot bo expected, to have a scold, a slut, a harlot, a 
fool, a fury or a fiend, tlioro c.m be no such plague. Ecclcs. xxvj. 14. “ lie 

that hath her is as if he held a scorpion,” cfcc. xxvi. 25, “ a wicked wife makes 
. a sorry countenance, a heavy heart, and he had rather dwell with a lion than 
keep house with such a wife.” Her “properties Jovianus Poutauus hath 

■ Seneca. • Jos. Scallffer In Gnomlt. ** To profess a dlslnellnatlon for that knowlodqre which Is beyond 
onr reach. Is pedantic l{piorance.'* * “ A yirtnous woman is the crown of her hiubaod.’* ail. 4* 

* but she,** dec. xc. Lib. 17. eplst. 100, *TiUouAtar, caadelabratur, dm. 
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described at large, Ant, dial, Tom, 2, under the name of Euphorbia. Or if • 
they be not equal in years, the like mischief haflpens. Cecilias in Agdliua 
lib, 2. cap, 23, complains much of an old wife, duni ejus Tnorti hihio, egomet 
mortuus vivo inter vivoSy whilst I gape after her death, 1 live a dead man 
amongst the living, or if they dislike upon any occasion, 

* f .Tu(1<*e who that are nnfortnnatpiv wed 
W lut *tl8 to come into a loathed bed.” 

The same inconvenience befils women. 

" ' At VOS ft dnrl mlscram luffctp parciitos, | “ IT \rii ho.irtPd parents both lament my fatc^ 

SI ferro ant Ltiiuco laavu liac me u\»uUcro sorto | It >ult 1 kill or luiij, to ca&e my state.” 

■ A young gentlewoman in Basil was raarrietl, saith Felix Plater, oh^ervatl, 1, 
to an ancient man against heg; will, whom she could not affect ; she was con- 
tii\ually melancholy, and pined away for grief ; and though her husband did all 
h(! could possibly^to give her content, in a discontented humour at length she 
hanged herself. ]\[any other stories he relates in this kind. Thus men are 
plagiiet^with women; they ag:iin with men, when they are of divers humours 
and cojiditions ; he a spendthrift, she sparing; one honest, the other dishonest, 
itc. Parents rnai ly t i inos d isquiet their chi Id reii, and they their parents. " ** A 
foolish son is an heaviness to his mother.” Injitsta novcrca: a stepmother 
often vtxe til a whole family, is matter of repentance, exercise of j)aticnce, fuel 
of dissension, wliicli made Cato’s son expostulate with his father, why he should 
offer to marry his client S(dinins’ daughter, a young wench, Cttjua causa no* 
ver<*nm inducerct; what offence had he done, that lie should marry again? 

Unkind, unnatural friends, evil neighbours, bail servants, debts, and debates 
Asc., ’twas Chiloii a soutonce, comes (cris alieiii et litis est miseri<ty misery an«l 
ii*iury do commonly together ; suretyship is the bane of many families, Sponde, 
prev'^fo noxa est: “ he shall be sore vexed tlPat is surety for a stranger,” Prov. 
xi. lo, ‘‘and ho that hateth suretyship is sure.” Contention, brawling, law- 
suits, falling out of neighbours and friend*^— cZwcon/ia denvens ( Virg, jEti. 
C,) are ^qiul to the first, grieve many a man, and vex his soul. Nihil 8a)i^ 
mUerahilias comm menilbn^ (as * Boter holds), “ nothing so miserable as such 
in(*n, full of c ires, grieli^ anxieties, as if they were stabbed with a sliaqi 
sword, fear, suspieiou, desperjition, sorrow, are their ordinary companions.” 
Our Welshmen are noted by some of their** own writers, to consume one 
another in this kind; but whosoever they are that use it, these are theip 
co!iimoii symptoms, especially if they be convict or overcom?^, •cast in a suit. 
Arius put out of a bishopric by Eustathius, turned heretic, and lived after 
discontented all his life. ^ Every repulse is of like nature; hea quanta de spe 
decili J Disgrace, infamy, detraction, will almost affect as much, and that a 
long time after, llipponax, a satirical poet, so vilified and lashed two jiaintera 
in his iambics, tU ambo laqueo se suffocarenty * Pliny saith, both hanged them- 
selves. All o])positions, d.aiigers, i»erplexitios, discontents, **to live in any 
ensjK.mso, are of the same rank: poles hjc sub casu ducere sotwios? Who can. 
be-secure in such cases] 111-besto^'ed benefits, ingratitude, unthankful friends, 
and much disquiet molest soma Unkind speeches trouble as many: uncivil 
carriage or dogged auswera, weak women abov(f the rest, if they proceed from 
their surly husbands, are as bitter as gall, and not to bo digested. A glass- 
Ilian's wife in Basil became melancholy bLcauso her husband said ho would 

V Daniel In Rosamund. * ■ Challnoni^ lib. 9. de ropub. Angl. • Eleffans vlrjfo invlta cnldam ^ 

nostratibas nupsit, Ucc. Prov, »' De increni. urb. lib. 3. c. 3. tanquam diro mucrone confbssi, hli 
«ull.i requles, nullu dclcctatio, bulicitudino, fremttu, furore, desporatione, timore, tanquam ad perpetnam 
ai>rutnnaiii nifol'citcr rapti. ^ llunifrcdu<i Lluydcitist. ad Abraharaum Ortelium. M. Vaughan 

in tiu) Ci olden Fleeco. Litlbus et controverblia usque ad o iitnuin bouoruiu cunsiimptlonem contendont. 

« Spretisque form e. 'Qu.equo rcpulsa gravh. « Lib. c. •'>. ^Xiiiil leqiie atiiarum, quam 

•dlu pondere: quldam eciiulore an lino furunt proicldi spein suiin quun trahl. beneoa, cap. S. lib. £• dn 
Don. Virg. Plater, observat. lib. 1. 

E 
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marry again if she died. ** No cut to unkindncss ” as the saying is, a frown 
and hard speech, ill respect, a brow-beating, or bad look, especially to cour- 
tiers, or such as attend upon great person^ is present death: Ingenmm vultu 
sUUgue cadHiquA suo, they ebb and flow with their masters* favours. Some 
persons are at their wits’ ends, if by chance they overshoot themselves, . in 
their ordinary speeches, or actions, which may after turn to their disadvan- 
tage or disgiace, or have any secret disclosed. Honseus, epist mised, 3, reports 
of a gentlewoman, 23 years old, that falling foul with one of her gossips, was 
upbraided with a secret infirmity (no matter what) in public, and so much 
grieved with it, that she did thereupon solitudines queerere, omnes ah se aUegare^ 
tui tandem in gra^siTnamincid^ mdanclioliam^ contahesccre, forsake all com- 
pany, quite moped, and in a melancholy humour pine away. Others are as 
much tortured to see themselves rejected, coi\tomned, scorned, disabled, de- 
famed, detracted, undervalued, or " ‘ left behind their follows.” Lucian brings 
in .^tamacles, a philosopher in his Lapith, convivio, much discontented that 
he was not ibvited amongst the rest, expostulating the matter, in a long epistle, 
with Arlstenotus their host. Praetextatus, a robed gentleman in l^lutarch, 
would not sit down at a feast, because he might not sit highest, but ween t^*!) is 
ways all in a chafe. Wc see the common quarrellings tliat arc' ordinary with 
us, for taking of the wall, precedency, and the like, wliich though toys iii 
themselves and things of no moment, yet they cause many distempefs, much 
heart-burning amongst us. Nothing pierceth deeper than a contern])t or dis- 
grace, ^ especially if they be generous spirits, scarce any thing aiFocts tliciii 
moro than to be despised or vilified. Crato, consU, 16, Z. 2, exemplifies it, and 
common experience confirms it Of the same nature is oj)pressiou, Ecclcs. vii. 
7, ** surely oppression makes a man mad,” loss of liberty, which made Brutus 
venture his life, Cato kill himself, and * Tally complain, Omaetn hUaritaUxn 
in perpetuum awwi, mine heart’^ broken, I shall never look up, or be incrry 
again, ^luBojactura intolerabUis, to some parties *tis a most intolerable lo&s. 
Banishment a great misery, as Tyrtcus describes it in an epigram of his, 

^Ifam mlserum est patrift amlss^ larlbusquo va^ori ** A mlscrablo thlnf? 'tiii so to wandet, 

Mendicum, ct tinildd vocu rof^are cibo.') : And liko a fur to whine at door. 

Omnibus in\isiis, quocunque acccsse -it cxiil Contemn'd i>f all tUo world, un c\llu is, 

Semper erit, semper spretus egensque Jacci,” &e. Hated, rqjcctcd, needy stiil uud poor.” 

Folynices in his conference with Jocasta in "Euripides, reckons up iivo mi- 
series of a banished man, the least of which alone were enough to deject some 
•pusillanimous creatures. Oftentimes a too great feeling of our own infirtni- 
ties or imperfodtious of body or mind, will shrivel us up; as if we be long 
sick: 

•*0 beata sanltas, te pTOPsento, amrrniim 
Ver floret grutii^ absque to nemo bciitus 

O blessed health! "thou art above all gold and treasure,” Eccliis. xxx. 13^ 
the poor man’s riches, the rich man’s bliss, without thee there can be no h ip- 
piness: or visited with some loathsome disease, offensive to others, or trouble- 
some to ourselves; as a stinking breath, deformity of our limbs, crookedness, 
loss of on eye, leg, hand, paleness, leannass^ redness, baldness, loss or want of 
hair, &c., hie ubijluere coepit, diros ictus cordi infert, saith ® Synesiiis, he him- 
self troubled not a little oh oemcB defectum, the loss of hair alone, strikes a 
cruel stroke to the heai't. Acco, an old woman, seeing by chance her face in 
a true glass (for she used false flattering glasses belike at other times, as most 
gentlewomen do), anvmi dolore in insaniam ddapsa est (Cselius llhodiginu^ Z. 1 7, 
2), ran mad. * Brotheu^ the son of Vulcan, because he was ridiculous for 
his imperfections^ flung himself into the Are. Lais of Corinth, now grown old, 

1 Tnrpe relinqnl mL Hor. ^ Selmns enlm generoits n ttnru^ nulla n cltloa morarl, ant graTlns afflcl 
,.Sii3lin cuntemptu ao dcBplclentia. i Ad Atticum lib. 12. w ]£pist. ad Urntum. ** InThmuiM. 
•1 b lAttdm COIN it. A»Ovid. 
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gave up her glass to Venus, for she could not abjde to look }i\yon it. ^QieaTts < 
sum nolOf qualis eram neqaeo. Generally to fair nice pieces, old age and foul 
linen are two most odious things, a torment of torments, they may not abide 
the thought of it, 

« d deomra * Hear mo, some graclons heavenly power, 

Qulsqnls hose andls, utinam inter errem Let lions dire this n iked corse devour. 

uda leones, lly cheeks ere hollow wrlnkl'^s seizct 

Anteqnam tnrpls macles decentes Ere yet their rosy bloom denys; 

Oeciip t malas, tenerjeque succua While youth yet rolls Its vital flood, 

Lclluut prjedte, Bpeci03.i qu-.cj u Let tigers IVietidly riot in my blood.** 

Tascoro tlgrcs.” 

To be foul, ugly, and deformed, much better ho buried alive. Soine are fair but 
barren, add that galls them. Hannah wept sore, did not edt, and was troubled 
in spirit, and all for her barrenness,** 1 Sam. i. and Gen. xxx. Bachel said 
" in the anguish of her soul, give me a child, or I shall die :’* another hath too 
many: one was never married, and that’s his hell, another is, and that’s his 
plague. Some ar<f troubled in that tho« are obscure; others by being traduced, 
slandered, abused, disgraced, vilifies, or any way injured: niimtne miror eos 
(as ho wiid) gui tnsanirc occipiunt injur^. X marvel nut at all if offences 
mailie men mryl- Seventeen particular of anger an<l offence Aristotle 

reckons them up, which for brevity’s sake I must omit. No tidings troubles 
one ; i^ reports, rumours, bad tidings or news, hard hap, ill success, cast in a 
suit, vain hopes, or hope deferred, another: expectation, acleo omnibus in rebus 
molesta sempe:i' est expectatio, as "Polybius observes; one is too eminent, an- 
other too base born, and that alone tortures him as much as the rest: one 
is out of action, company, eiriploymout; aiiotlier overcome and tormented 
with worldly cares, and onerous business. But what ‘tongue can suliice to 
speak of all/ 

• Many men catch this malady by eating certain meats, herbs, roots, at 
unawares; as henbane, nightshade, cicuta, mandrakes, &c. "A company of 
young men at Agrigciitum in Sicily, came into a tavern ; where after they had 
freely taken their liquor, whether it were #he wine itself, or something mixed 
with it^tis not yet known, '"but upon a sudden they began to bo so troubled in 
their brains, and their phantasy so crazed, that they thought they were in a 
ship at sea, and now reailji to bo cast away by reason of a tempest. Wliereforo 
to avoid shipwreck and present drowning, they flung all the goods in the house 
out at the windows into the street, or into the sea, as they su]iposed ; thus they 
continued mad a pretty season, and being brought before the yiugistrate to gi v3 
an account of this their fact, they told him (not yet recovered of their madness) 
that what was done they did for fear of death, and to avoid imminent danger; 
the Bpectatore were all amazed at this their stupidity, and gazed on them still, 
whilst one of the aiicientest of the company, in a grave tone, excused hiinscU* to 
the magistrato upon his knees, 0 viri Tritones^ ego in imo jacui^ I beseech 
your deities, (S;c., for 1 was in the bottom of the ship all the while: another 
besought them as so many sea gods to be good unto them, and if ever he and 
his fellows came to land again, *he would build an altar to their service. The 
magistrate could not sufficiently kugli at this their madness, bid them sleep it 
out, and so went his ways. Many such accidents frequently happen, upon those 
unknown occasions. 8ome aro so caused by philters, wandering in the sun, 
biting of a mad dog, a blow on the head, stinging with that kind of spider criled 
tarantula, an ordinary thing if wo may believe SkencL, 1. Q. de Venents, in 
Calabria and Apulia in Italy, Cardan., subtil. 1. 9. ScoLiger, exercitat, 185. Their 
symptoms are merrily described by Jovianus Pontaiiui^ Ant. died, how the^* 

« E Gret. *Hor. Conn. Lib. 3. Odo 27. ■ Illat. 11b. 0. • Non mlhl si oentum lingas tint, onqM 
oentum, omnia causaram percurrere nomlna posaom, « Celius, 1. 1 7. cap. 2. « Ita mento axagluti sunt, 

at in tiiremi m constltntos putarent, marlqne vag^abundo toinpestato Jaotatos, prolnde naafrai^ttm verlti, 
effcstis undiqne rebas vasa omnia in vlutu e feneairis, sou in mure iira^ciiiitarimt: postridlo dtc. * Aram 
voois servutui'ibus dlls crigemus. 
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dance altogether, and are curiBil by music. ^Cardan speaks of certain stones, if 
they be carried about one,*w^hich will cause melancholy and madness; he calls 
them unhappy, as an ^ada'tnaiit^ adenites^ which dry up the body, increase 
cares, diminish sleep':" Ctesias in Fersicis, makes mention of a well iu those 
partly of which if any man drink, *he is mad for 24 hours.” Some lose their 
wits by terrible objects (as elsewhere I have more ** copiously dilated) and life 
itself many times, as Hippolitus affrighted by Neptune’s sea-horses, Athemas 
by Juno’s furies: but these relations are common in all writers. 


**• lllc alias potcram, ct plares subnectero caiisas 
Sed Jumeuta vocaut, ct Sol incUnut, Eunduni ust” 


“ M.iny such causes, much more could I say, 
1;ut Ciiiit lor pruvendi^r niy cattle stay : 

The siiu (lecliiics, and I iiiuat needs away.” 


These causes if they be considered, and come alone, I do easily yield, can do 
little of themsdves, seldom, or apart (an old oak is not felled at a blow), though 
many times they are all sufficient eveiy one : yet if they conciu*, as often tlity 
do, via unita fortior; et quoa non ohsurU singida^ multn nocen^, they may batter 
a strong constitution; as ^Austin said, many grains and small sands sink a 
ship, many small drops make a dood,” &c., ofeen reiterated; many dispositions 
produce an habit. 


]\IEMR V. " 

Subsect. I. — Cojitlnentj inward, antecedent, next causes, and Ilow the BoiJg 

worJes on the MiiuL 

As a purly hunler, I have hitherto beaten about the circuit of the forest of 
this microcoMin, and ifollowed only those outward adventitious causes. I will 
now break into the inner rooms, and rip up the antecedent immediate causps 
which are there to be found, Ear as the distraction of the mind, amongst 
other outward causes and perturbations, alters the temperature of the body, 
BO the distraction and distemper of the body will cause a distem perature of the 
soul, and ’tis hard to decide which of these two do more harm to tlui other. 
Plato, Cyprian, and some othci's, as 1 have formerly said, lay tlie greatest fault 
upon the soul, excusing the body; others again accusing the body, excuse the 
Eonl, as a principal agent. Their reasons are, because “ ® the manners do 
follow the temperature of the body,” as Galen proves in his book of tint sub- 
*ject, Prosper Caleuius de Atra bile, Jason Fratensis, c, de Maida, Leninius, 
L 4.C.1G. and maViy others. And that which Gualter hath commeiite«l, Ju)m. lU. 
in epist. JoJiannis, is most true; concupiscence and original sin, inclinations, 
an»l bad humours, are ^radical in every one of us, causing these 2 )crturbations, 
affections, and several distempers, oflbring many times violence unto the soul. 
« Eveiy man is tenijpted by hisownconcujiiscence” (James i. 14), the sjjirit is 
willing but the flesh is weak, and rebelleth against the spirit, as our ®ai)0^;tle 
teacheth us: that methinks the soul hath the better jdca against the body, 
which so forcibly inclines us, that we cannot resist^ Nec nos obniti contra, nee 
tendere tantum suffidmus. How the body being material, woiketh upon the 
immaterial soul, by mediation of humouni and spirits, wlilch 2)articipate of 
both, and ill-disposed organs^ Cornelius Agrippa hath discoui’sed, lib. 1. de 
oeevU. Philos, cap. 63, 64, 65. Levinus Ijeumius, lib. 1. de occuU. nat. mir, 
cap. 12. et 16. et 21. instxtut. ad opt. vU, Perkins, lib. 1. Cases of Cons. caq). 
12. T. Bright, c. 10, 11, 12. “in his treatise of melancholy,” for as “anger, 

7 Lib. de gemmiB. ■ Qas gestatiB InfeUcem et trlstem reddun t, caros augent, corpus slccant, lomnum 
mlnuunt. •Ad unnm diem mente ollenatus. Part. 1. Sect. 2. Subsect. 8. « Juven. Sat. 8. « Intus 

bestiiB mlnuta multas nocant. M umquld mlnatlssima sunt grona arente 7 sed si arena ampllus in navem mlt« 
tatur, merglt lUam; quam mlnutos guttn pluviiel et tamen Implent flumlna, domus cjjlclunt, timenda ergo 
ruina muititudinis, si non magnitudinis. * Mores sequontur tomperaturam corporis. ' SclntllU latent in 
oorporibos. sGal. 4. ^ SJent ex anlmi affectiouibus corpus Janguesclt : sic ex corporis viiil^, et mtu'* 

borum plerisqne ernclatlbns anim^m Tldomus hebetari. Galcnus. 
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fear, sorrow, obtrectation, emulation, &c., ai oecup^nnt, 

saitli *Lemnias, corpori quoque infesta swnJt^ si iUiteterHmos morhos inferurU^ 
cause grievous diseases in the body, so bodily diseases affect the soul by con- 
sent. Now the chiefest causes proceed from the ^ heart, humours, spirits ; as 
they are purer, or impurer, so is the mind, and equally suffers, as a lute out of 
tune, if one string or one organ be distempered, all the rest miscarry, ^corpus 
onustum hesteniis vUiiSy animum guogue preegravat una. The body is domi^ 
cilium animes, her house, abode, and stay ; and as a torch gives a better light, 
a sweeter smell, according to the matter it is made of; so <loth our soul per- 
form all her actions, better or worse, as her organs are disposed ; or as wine 
savours oT the cask wherein it is kept; the soul receives a tincture from the 
body through which it works. We see this in old men, children, Europeans ; 
Asians, hot and cold climes; sanguine are merry; melancholy, sad ; phlegmatic, 
didl; by reason of abundance of those humours, and they cannot resist such 
passions which afe inflicted by them. For in this infirmity of human nature, 
as Mclancthou declares, the understanding is so tied to, and captivated by his 
inf^riom senses, that without their help he cannot exercise his functions, and 
the wMl being weakened, hath but a small 2 )owcr to restrain those outward 
parts, but suiters herself to be overruled by them ; that 1 must needs conclude 
with I^mnius, spiritus et humores itvaxinmm nocwnenitum ohtin&ni^ spirits and 
humours do most harm in "troubling the soul. How should a man choose but 
be choleric and angry, that hath his body so clogged with abundance of gross 
humours? or melanchol}^, that is so inwardly disposed? That thence comes 
then this malady, madness, apoplexies, lethargies, <kc., it may not be denied. 

Now this body of ours is most part distempered by some precedent diseases, 
which molest his inward organs and instruments, and so^JcrcoTwe^^ue/w cause 
ificlancholy, according to the consent of the most approved physicians. “ " This 
liuinour (as Avicenna, L 3. Fen, 1. Tract, 4. c. 18. Arnohlus, brevidr, Z. 1. c. 18. 
3{\cQ\)mmyCom7mntAn 9 Rhasls, c. 15. Montaltus, c. 10. Nicholas c, de 
Melan. (be., suppose) is begotten by the diatemperature of some inward part, 
innate, or loft after some inflamniatioii, or else included in the blood after an 
"ague, or some other malignant disecise.” This opinion of theirs concurs with 
that of Galon, I, 3. c. 6. ^ lo(ds affect. Guianerius gives an instance in one 
so caused hy a quartan ague, and Montanu:^ consil, 32. in a young man of 
twenty eight years of age, so distempered after a quartan, which had molested 
him five years together: Hildesheiin, spied. 2. de Mania, relates of aDutclf 
baron, grievously tormented with melancholy after a long *’ague : Galen, 1. de 
atra bile, c. 4. puts the plague a cause. Botaldus in his book de luc veojer. c. 2. 
the French pox for a cause, others phrensy, epilepsy, apoplexy, because those 
diseases do often degenerate into this. Of suppression of hemorrhoids, 
liromorrhagia, or bleeding at the nose, menstruous retentions (although they 
deserve a larger explicatiou, as being the sole cause of a proper kind of me- 
lancholy, in more ancient maids, nuns and widows, handled apart by Roder- 
icus a Castro, and Mercatus, as I have elsewhere significtl), or any other 
evacuation stopped, I have already spoken. Only this I will add, that this 
melancholy which shall be caused by such infirmities, deserves to be pitied 
of all men, and to be respected with a more ttfiider compassion, according to 
Laurentius, as coming from a more inevitable cause. 


I Lit). 1. 0 10. ^ Corporis Itldom morbl anlmtm per consonsum, a leffo consortll afflclant, et qitaiu* 

quam objecta mnltoi motus turbulentos In homine ooncltet praclpua tamon causa In corde et hnmoribue 
epiritlbusque consistlt, &o. * Hor. Vide anU. Humores pravl menteoi obnabilant. ■ Uio 

humor vef ii partis intemperle generator vel relinqultnr post Inflammationos, vel crasslor In ▼enia conclusua 
vol torpidns mallgnani qualitatem eontrahlt. • Ssspe constat In febre homlnem Melanaholloum vel post 
fobram feddi, aut allnm morbnm. Calida Intemperies innata, vel b febre contraota. p Raro quis dlutomo 
uorlo taborat, qul non sit mulancnoiicus. Mercurlulis de aiect. capirls, lib. 1. cup. 10. du Mehuic. 



Caiim of Melanclioly. 


{Piirt. LSec.& 
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Subsect. IL — Dtstemperature of particular Parts, Causes. 

Thebe is almost no part of the body, which being distempered, doth not 
cause this malady, as the brain and his parts, heart, liver, spleen, stomach, 
matrix or womb, pylorus mirache, mesentery, hypochondries, meseraio veins ; 
and in a word, saith ^Arculanus, there is no part which causothnot melan- 
choly, either because it is adust, or doth not expel the superfluity of the nutri- 
ment. Savanarola, Pract. major, rubric. 11. Tract. 6. cap. 1. is of the same 
opinion, that melancholy is engendered in each particular part, and ' Crato in 
consiL 17. lib. 2. Gordonius, who is instar omnium, lib. med. partic. 2. cap. 19. 
confirms as much, putting tho ^ * matter of melancholy, sometimes in the 
stomach, liver, heart, brain, spleen, mirache, jiypochondries, wheu as tho 
melancholy humour resides there, or the liver is not well doansod from 
melancholy blood.” 

Tho brain Is a familiar and frequent cause, too hot, or too cold, “ ‘through 
adust blood so caused,” as Mercurialis will have it, “ within or without the 
head,” the brain itself being distempered. Those are most apt to tb’s dis- 
ease, “"that have a hot heart and moist brain,” which Montaltus, cop. 11. de 
Mdanch. approves out of Halyabbas, Bliasis, and Avicenna. Mercurialis, 
consil. 11. assigns the coldness of the brain a cause, and Salustius Salvianus, 
m^A. Uct. i 2. c. 1. * will have it “arise from a cold and dry distemperaturo 
of the brain.” Piso, Benedictus Yictorlus Faventinus, will have it proceed 
from a “^hot distemperature of the brain;” and * Moiitaltus, cap. 10. from 
tho brain’s heat, scorching the blood. The brain is still distempered by him- 
self, or by consent : by himself or his proper aflection, as Favcncinus calls it, 

or by vapours which arise from the other parts, and fumo up into tho 
head, altering the animal faculties” 

Hildesheim, spied. 2. de Mania, thinks it may be caused from a “ ^ distom- 
perature of the heart; sometimes hot; sometimes cold.” A hot liver, and a 
cold stomach, are put for usual causes of melancholy: Mercurialis, coiisU. 11. 
et consil. 6. consil. 86. assigns a hot liver and cold stomach for ordinary causes. 
" Mouavius, in an epistle of his to Crato in Scoltziu^ is of opinion, that hypo- 
chondriacal melancholy may proceed from a cold liver; the question is there 
discussed. Most agree that a hot liver is in fault; “‘'the liver is the shop of 
humours, and especially caiisoth melancholy by his hot and dry distemperature. 

" The stomach and mcseraic veins do often concur, by roasou of their obstruc- 
tions, and thence their heat cannot be avoided, and many times the matter is 
80 adust and inflamed in those part^ that it degenerates into hypochondriacal 
melancholy.” Guianerius, c. 2. Tract. 15. holds the meseraic veins to bo a 
Buflicient 'cause alone. The spleen concurs to this malady, by all their con- 
sents, a3\d suppression of hemorrhoids, dum non expwrget altera causa lien, 
saith Montaltu^ if it be “^too cold and dry, and do not purge the other parts 
as it ought,” consil, 23. Montanus puts the “'‘spleen stopped,” for a great 
cause. ^ Christopheros a Vega reports of h^ knowledge, that he hath known 
melancholy caused from putrefied blood in those seed-veins and womb ; “ Arcu- 

• 

Q Ad nonnm 11b. Bhasls ad Alraansor. e. 1 6. Untyenialltor b qnaeanqne parte potest fieri melaneliollciis. 
Vcl quia adiirltiir, rel quia non expellit luporflnURtem oxcremunti. * A Llene, jecinore, utero, ot ttllltt 

pai'tibus oritur. ■ Materia Molancholiie allquondoin cordo, In stomaeho, hepate, ab hypocoqdrils, myracliu, 
Bplene, cum Ibi remanet humor melanchoUcus. - * £t sanguine adusto, lutra vel extra caput. " Qui 
cttildum cor habent, cerebrum humldum, facile melancholici. * Soquitur miloncholia malam intemporiem 
IrigiOam et slccam ipslus cerebrL Sospe fit es calidiorc ccrebro, aut corpora colUgenti melancholiam, Pino. 
%Yel per propriam affoetlonem, rel per consonsum, cum raporoa exhalant In cerebrum. Montolt. cap. 14. 
* Aut Ibl gignltur molanehollcos fumus, aut aUunde yehitur, alterando anlmalos facuUatos. ^ Ab intern- 
perle cordis, modo ealLdiore, mpdo firigldlore. • Epist. 20a Scoltzll. Ottlcliia Itumorum hepar ooncurrit, 
etc. • Ventrlouliia et venm meecraic» conourruet, quod hue partes obstruotm sunt, dtc. ^ Per se aan- 

pdnem adurentes. s Lien fHgljdas ct elcons, cap. 13. Splen obstructus. » De arte mod., lib. 3. cap. 24. 
■ Aeauguinlspiitredln'*. in vasis sbrninarlls et utero, et qnandoque bspermate diarotuxito,rolsangttlaemoii* 
alriio In melancholias ‘v;r patrel'actloucni, rcl adastiuoctii. 
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binus, from that menstruous blood turned into melancholy, and seed too lung • 
ilotaincd (as I have already declared) by putrefaction or adustion.*’ 

The niosenterium, or midriff, diaphiugma, is a cause which the ‘ Oreeks 
called because by his inflammation the mind is much troubled with 
convulsions and dotage. All these, most part, offend by inflammation^ coxv 
t'liDting humours and spirits, in this non-natural melancholy: for from those 
are erigeudered fuliginous and black spirits. And for that reasofl "Montaltm 
cap. 10. de causia wdan. '*^511 have “the efficient cause of melancholy to be 
hot and dry, not a cold and dry distemperaturc, as some hold, from the heat 
of the brain, roasting tho blood, immoderate heat of the liver and bowels, and 
inflammation of the pylorus. And so much the rather, because that,** as 
<ialen holds, “ all spices inflame the blood, solitariness, waking, agues, study, 
Micditation, all which heat: and therefore he concludes that this distempera- 
tune causing adventitious melancholy is not cold and dry, but hot and dry.*' 
]Jut of tills 1 hav^ sufficiently treated in the matter of melancholy, and hold 
tliat this may be true in non-natural melancholy, which producSth madness, 
but notjii that natural, which is more cold, and being immoderate, produceth 
a gentks dotagjs. " Which opinion Geraldus do Solo maintains in his com- 
ment ujiou llhasis. 

* Subsect. III. — Caum of HeadrMdancliohj, 

Afteu a tedious discourse of the general causes of melancholy, I am now 
returned at last to treat in brief of the three particular species, and such causes 
tis properly appertain unto them. Although these causes promiscuously con- 
cur to each and every particular kind, and commonly produco their effects jn 
that part which is most weak, ill-disposed, and least able to resist, and so 
c\\uQ all three species, yet many of them are proper to some one kind, and 
seldom found in the rest. As for example, head-melancholy is commonly 
caused by a cold or hot distemperature of the brain, according to Laurentius, 
cap, 5 ^ indan, but as ** Hercules cle Sax5ni& contends, from that agitation 
or dlstoinperaturo of the animal spirits alone. Salust. Salvianus, before men- 
tion ed, lib. 2. caj). 3. de re mad. will have it proceed from cold : but that I take 
of nabural melancholy, suth as are fools and dote; for as Galen writes, l\b. 4. 
de puls, 8. 'and Avicenna, cold and moist brain is an inseparable com- 
panion of folly.” But this adventitious melancholy which is here meant, is 
caused of a hot and dry distemperature, os 'Damascen, the Arabian, lib. 3. cap. 
22. thinks, and most writers: Altomarus and Piso call it “ 'an innate burning 
intemperatenessy turning blood and choler into melancholy.” Both these 
opinions may stand good, as Bruel maintains, and Oappivaccius, si cerebrum sit 
calidius, “ • if the brain bo hot, the animal spirits will be hot, and thence comes 
madness ; if cold, folly.” David Crusius^ T/ieat. morb. Hermet. lib. 2. cap. 6. de 
rt^mfti^jgrantsmelancholy tobo a diseaseof an inflamed brain, but coldnotwith- 
ftlaudiug of itself: codidaper cbccidens^frigidajHyrse^ hot by accident only; I am 
of Capivaccius’ mind for my part. Now this humour, according to Salvianus, is 
sometimes ia the substance of the^rain, sometimes contained in the membranes 
and tunicles that cover tho brain, sometimes in Jho passages of tho ventricles of 
the brain, or veins of those ventricles. It follows many times “ ‘phrensy, long 
diseases, agues, long abode in hot places, or under the sun, a blow on the 
Load,” as Hhasis iuibrmoth us : Piso adds solitariness, waking, inflammations 

» "» Ergo efflclons eansa melonoholiSB wfc callda et sicca Intempcrles, non frlglda et sleei^ 
quod multi opinatl sunt, oritur onlm b oalorecorcbrl assante sangulnem, &c.,tum quod aroinata sangulnenr 
liicuiidunt, solltudo, vigiUos, febrlaprsBcedeiiji^nioditatia, stadium, et hac omnia calofaciunt. ergo ratum sit, 
dec. “ Ub. I, cap. 13. de Melaneh. • Lib. 3. Tract, posthum. de raelan. s A fatuitate Insqia. 
rabills cerebri frtgldltas. c Ab Intemo calore assatur. * Intempenos innata exurens, ftavam buom ae 
Runsruliiem In melunchollam eonvertens. ■ SI corebmm sit calidius, lint splrltus animalls calldior, at 

iteilriura manlacurn ; si frlgldlor, flet fatuitas. » Melancholia capitL* accedit uoat plirencslm aut longaot 
•nurAin sub sole, aut percussiouem in capito, cap. 13 lib. 1. 
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cf the head, proceeding most part ''from much use of spices, hot wines, hot 
meats: all which Montanus reckons up, 22. for a melancholy Jew; and 
Heumius repeats, cap, 12. de Mania: hot baths^ l^rlic, onions, saith Guiane- 
rius, bad air, corrupt, much * waking, dsc., retention of seed or abundance, 
stopping of hflsmorrhagia, the midrifT misaffccted ; and according to Trallianus, 
I, 1. 16. immoderate cares, troubles, griets, discontent, study, meditation, and, 
in a word, tha abuse of all those six non-uaturol things. Hercules de Saxouia, 
cap, 16. lib, 1. will have it caused from a ^cautery, or boil dried up, or an 
issue. Amatus Lusitanus, cerd, 2. cura, 67. gives instance in a fellow that liad 
a hole in his arm, “"after that was liealed, ran mad, and when the wound 
was open, ho was cured again.” Trincavellius, coftM, 13. 1. hath av example 

of a melancholy man so caused by overmuch continuance in the sun, frequent 
use of veneiy, and immoderate exercise: and jin his cons, 49. l\b, 3. from a 
"headpiece overheated, which caused head-mclancholy. Prosper CaleiuiH 
brings in Cardinal Cassius for a pattern of such us are so melancholy by long 
study; but ecoimples are inhiiite. 

SuBSEOT. IV . — Causes of Ilypochandriacalf or Windy Melanciwiy, *“ 

In repeating of these causes, I must crarnbem bis coctam apponere, sny 
that again which I have formerl}*^ said, in applying them to their proper r pecies. 
Hypochondriacal or Hatuous melancholy, is that which the Arabians call inyra- 
chial, and is in my judgment the most grievous and frequent, though Bruel and 
Laurentius make it least dangerous, and not so hard to be known or cured. 
His causes are inward or outward. Inward from divers parts or organs, as 
midriff, spleen, stomach, liver, pylorus, womb, diaphragma, meseraic veins, 
stopping of issues, Montaltus, cap, 15. out of Galen recites, “^heat audi 
obstruction of those meseraic vcvis, as an immediate cause, by which means 
the passage of the chilus to the liver is detained, stopped or corrupted, and 
turned intorumbliugand wind.” Montanus,co7i^i/. 23 3, hath an evident demon- 
stration, Trincavellius another, lib. i , cap. 1 2, and Plater a third, ohservaff, lib, 1 , 
for a doctor of the law visited with this infirmity, from the said obstructicn 
aud heat of these meseraic veins, and bowels; quoniam Inter ventriculum etjecur 
vencB eff&rvescuTtt^ the veins arc inflamed about the li^er and stomach. Some- 
times those other parts are together misaifected; and concur to the production 
of this malady : a hot liver and cold stomach, or cold belly : look for instances 
ih Hollerius^ Victor Ti*incavellius,con^. 35, 1, 3, Ilildeshcim, Spied, %fol, 132, 
Solenander, consil, 9, pro cive Lugdunemi, Moutanus, consil, 229, for the Earl 
of Montfort in Germany, 1549, and Frisiraelica in the 233 consultation of the 
said Montanus. I. Csssar Claudinus gives instance of a cold stomach and over- 
liot liver, almost in every consultation, con, 89, for a certain count; and con, 
106, for a Polonian baron, by reason of heat the blood is inflamed, and gross 
vapours sent to the heart and brain. Mercuriulis subscribes to them, cons, 89, 
“ " the stomach being misaffected,” which he calls the king of the belly, because 
if he be distempered, all the rest suffer with him, as being deprived of their 
nutriment, or fed with bad nourishment, b/ means of which come crudities, 
>bstructions, wind, rumbling, griping, ckc. Hercules de Saxoni^ besides heat, 
Will have the weakness of the liver and his obstruction a ouyim^facultaJLem 
dMem jecinoriSf which he calls the mineral of melancholy. Laurentius assigns 
this reason, because the liver over hot draws the meat undigested* out of the 
stomach, and burneth the humoui's. Montanus, cons, £44, proves that some- 

« Qta Slbunt Tina potentla, ot ueph rant rab solo. * Cara valldn, largiores vlnl et aromatum nsiis. 

r A canterlo et ulcere osalocato. • Ab ulcere curato inddit In Insaniam, aperto vulnere curatiir. • A 
gtlea nlmie calefaeta. * Esnrltnr sanguis et venn obstruuntur, qulbus obstruetis prohlbetur trsnsltua 
€bili ad Jeour, corrumpltor et In rogltus et flatus rertltur. • Siomaclio l«so robur corporis Immlhultob 

nllqna membra aUmento orbata Am. 
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times a cold liver may be a cause. Laiirentiiis, c. 12, Trincavellius, lib, 12, 
consiL, and Gualter Bruel, seems to lay the greatest fault upon the spleen, 
that doth not his duty in purging the liver as he ought, being too great, or too 
little, in drawing too much blood sometimes to it, and not expelling it, as P. 
Cuemiandrus in a consultation of his noted tiimorem Iknis^ he names it, and 
the fountain of melancholy. Diodes supposed the ground of this kind of 
melancholy to proceed from the inflammation of the pylorus, whichis the nether 
mouth of the ventricle. Others assign the mesentcriiim or inidrilf distempered 
by heat, the womb misaiTected, stoj)ping of Iimiiiorrhoids, with many such. All 
which Laurentius, cap. 12, reduceth to three, mefc»eiitery, liver, and spleen, 
from whence he denominates hepatic, splcnotic, and mescraic melancholy. 
Outward causes, are bad diet, care, grief*, discontents, and in a word all thcjse 
six non-natural things, as Mg^tanus found by his experience, consil. 244, 
Solt?uander, consil. 9, for a citizen of Lyons, in Prance, gives his reader to 
understand that Ike knew this mischief procured by a medicine of caiitharides, 
'which an unskilful physician ministered his patient to drink ad •Benerem exci- 
tanda/n,^ But most commonly fear, grief^ and some sudden com motion, or 
pcrfhrhatioii of the mind, begin it, in such bodies espi cially as are ill-disposed. 
Melaucthon, tract. 14, cap, 2. da ammd, will have it as common to men, as tha 
mother to women, upon some grievous trouble, dislilce, passion, or discontent. 
Por as Camerarius records in his life, Melanclhon Inmself was much troubled 
with it, and thereforo could speak out of experience. Montanus, consil, 22, 
pro ddirante Judeeo coiiflrms it, 'grievous symptoms of the mind brought hiui 
to it. Itandolotius relates of himself, that being one day very intent to writo 
out a ]>liysiciuu’s notes, molested by an occasion, he fell into a hypochondriacal 
fit, to avoid which he drank the decoction of worm wood,and was freed. ^Melanc- 
(‘* seeing the disease is so troublesome and frequent) holds it a most neces- 
sary and profitable study, for every man t8 know the accidents of it, and a 
dangerous thing to be ignorant,” and would therefore have all men in some 
sort to understand the causes, symptoms, aud cures of it. 

SucsECT. V . — Caicses of Melancholy from the whole Body, 

As before, tlio cause of this kind of melancholy is inward or outward. In- 
ward, ‘''when the liver is a])t to engender such a humour, or the S[)leeii weak 
by nature, and not able to discharge bis office.” A melancholy temperature,* 
retention of liajuiorrhoid^ monthly issues, bleeding at nose, long diseases, 
agues, and all those six non-natural things increase it. But especially *'bad 
diet, as Piso thinks, pulse, salt meat, shell-fish, cheese, black wine, Ibc. Mer- 
curialis out of Averroes and Avicenna condemns all herbs : Galen, lib, 3, de 
loc, affect, cap, 7, especially cabbage. So likewise fear, sorrow, discontent'^, 
<kc., but of these before. And thus in brief you have had the general and 
particular causes of melancholy. 

Now go and brag of thy present happiness, whosoever thou ai t, brag of thy 
temperature, of thy good parts, ins|ilt, triumph, and boast; thou secst iu wliut 
a brittle state thou art, how soon thou mayest be dejected, how many several 
ways, by bad diet, bad air, a small loss, a little sorrow or di soon tent, an ague, 
&c.; how many sudden accidents may procure thy ruin, wliat a small teiiuro 
of happiness^ thou bast in this life, how weak and silly a creature thou art. 

‘‘ Humble thyself, therefore, under the mighty hand of God,” I Peter, v. 6. 
know thyself, acknowledge thy present misery, and make right use of it. 

4 Hildeshelm. * Ilabalt saara anlml aymptomata qiUB impodlunt concoctlonem, &e. 'UaltatUnlTnua 
niorbua oum alt, utile est hiOus vleceris accidentia consldei’are, nec luve perlculum hnjas cauaos moi'bi 
SKnorantlbos. > Jecur aptum ad eenerandum t^om hnmorem, splon natura linbocillior. Pioo, Altomaruis 
Oulanerltk. *' Alolancholiam, quos fit ix rcduuUantia biunorlt in toto curpore, vlctiu imprimis geuertit 

qul eum humorem parit. 
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Si/mptoms of Mdandtdy. [Part. 1. Sed. SI 

Qui st(U videat m cadat. Thou dost now flourish, and host hona animij corpo^ 
riSf et fortunes, goods of body, mind, and fortune, Tiescis quid serua secum vesper 
ferat, thou knowest not what storms and tempests the lute evening may bring 
with it. Bo not secure then, be sober and watch,” fo9*tunam reverenler 
lidbe, if fortunate and rich ; if sick and poor, moderate thyself. 1 have said. 


SECT. III. MEMB. 1. 

Subsect. I. — Symptoms, or Signs of Melancholy in tJie Body. 

Farrhasius, a painter of Athens, amongst tlv)se Olynthian captives Philip 
of Macedou brought homo to sell, ** bought one very old man ; and when .ho 
had him at Athens, put him to extreme torture and tormeuti the better by his 
example to express the pains and passions of his Prometheus, whom lie was then 
about to paint. 1 need not be so barbarous, inhuman, curious, or cruel^ lor this 
purpose to torture any poor melancholy man, their symptoms are plain, obvroiis 
and familiar, there needs no such accurate observation or far-letched object, 
they delineate themselves, they voluntarily betray themselves, they arc too 
frequent in all places, I meet them still as I go, they cannot conceal )t, their 
grievances are too well known, I need not seek far to describe them. 

Symi)toins therefore are cither * universal or particular, saith Gordouius, 
IUk med, cap, 19, 2, to persons, to .species: “ some signs arc secret, some 

manifest, some in the body, some in the mind, and diversely vary, according 
to the inward or outward causes,” Capplvaccius : or from stars, according to 
Jovianus Pontanus, de reb. cosiest, lib, 10. cap, 13, and celestial influences, or 
from the humours diversely mfxed, Ficinus, lib, 1, cap, 4,desanit, tuenduz 
as they are hot, cold, natural, unnatural, intended or remitted, so will .^Etius 
have meh/nc1u)lica detlria multiformia, diversity of melancholy signs. Lauren- 
tius ascribes them to their several tera])eraturos, delights, natures, inclhiations, 
continuance of time, as they are simple or mixed with other diseases, as the 
causes are divers, so iiiiist the signs be, almost iiifii^te, Altoinarus, cap, 7. art, 
med. And as wine producetli divers ellccts, or that herb Tortocolla in "'Laii- 
rentiiis, which makes some laugh, some weep, some sleej), some dance, some 
^ing, some howl, some drink,” &c., so doth this our melancholy humour work 
several signs in several parties. 

But to confine them, these general symptoms may be reduced to those of 
the body or the mind. Those usual signs appearing in the bodies of such as 
are melancholy, be these cold and dry, or they are hot and dry, as the humour 
is more or less adust. From "these flrst qualities arise many other second, 
as that of "colour, black, swarthy, pale, ruddy, (kc., some ai*o impensi rubri, as 
Moutaltus, cap, 16, observes out of Galen, lib. 3, de heis affectis, very red and 
high coloured. Hippocrates in his hook ^de insania et melan, reckons up these 
signs, that tliey are “ ‘^lean, withered, hollq^v-eyed, look old, wrinkled, harsh, 
nuich troubled with wind,andagi’ipingin their bellies, or belly-ache, belch often, 
dry bellies and hard, dejectcd*looks, flaggy beards, singing of the ears, vertigo, 
light-headed, little or no sleep, and that interrupt, terrible and fearful dreams,” 
*A 717 UC soror, quos me suspensam insomnia terrent ? The same syjnptoras are 
i^'peated by Mclanelius in his book of melancholy collected out of Galen, 

^ I AusoQius. ^ Scncca, cont. lib. 10, cent. 6. >Qufsdam anlTenallA, particularia, quasdam manlfefita, 

oiubclam In corpora, qutedam In cogltationoetanimo, quoidam UBtclllii, qiioidam ab humorlbuM, quas at vlniim 
efo: pns TarU dispanit, Ac. Direraa phantAiiniata pro varietate eaiuo! extarniB vel Internos. ■■ Lib. 1. do ristu 
Col. 17. Ad ejua .sum alll sudant, alii vomunt, flent, blbunt, aaltant, alii rident, tramtmt, dorjnlunt, Ac. 

T. Bright, cap. 20. hie humor aiiquando aupercalufuctuii, aliqimndo superArlgefactiu. Mclanol. 

u Ual. p Intcrproto F. Calvo. a Ociili hta cxcav .itur, vcntl gignuntur circum pniscordlst, et aclfil ructuiv 
bicci fere ventra.<«, vertigo, tliiultus iiiiriuni, soinn' illli, sornnia tcrribllia et ipterrupta. * Virg. Abi. 
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Buffus, uSlfcius, by Bhasis, Gtordonius, and all the juniors, continual, sharp, 
and stinking belchings, as if their meat in their stomachs were putrefied, or 
that they had eaten dry bellies, absurd and interrupt dreams, and many 
phantastical visions about their eyesf, vertiginous, apt to tremble, and prone to 
venery.*’ * Some add palpitation of the heart, cold sweat, as usual symptoms, 
and a leaping in many parts of the body, saltum in imdcis corporis partihus^ a 
kind of itching, saith Laurcntius, on tlie superficies of the skinf like a flea- 
biting sometimes. *Montaltua, cap. 21. puts fixed eyes and much twinkling of 
their eyes for a sign, and so doth Avicenna, oados hAcoies palpitaTUes, tremulij 
rch&inerUer rvbicu'adiy lib. 3. Fen. 1. Traet. 4. cap. 18. They stut most part, 
which he took out of Hippocrates* aphorisms. * Khasis makes head-ache 
»ind a binding heaviness for a principal token, much leaping of wind about the 
skin, as well as stiitting, or tripping in speech, <kc., hollow eyes, gross, veins, 
and .broad lips.” To some too, if they be far gone, mimical gestures are too 
familiar, laughing,«griiming, fleering, murmuring, talking to themselves, with 
strange mouths and faces, 1 jarticulate voices, exclamations, &c. Akd although 
they be (jpmmonly lean, hirsute, unchecrful in countenance, withered, and not 
so pleasant to behold, by reason of those continual fears, griefs, and vexations, 
dull, heavy, lazy, restless, unapt to go about any busincf-s; yet their memories 
are most part good, they have happy wits, and excellent apprehensions. Their 
hot and^ry brains n^ake them tliey cannot sleep, Ingentes Iiahent et erebras 
vigilias (Areteus), mighty and often U’atchings, sometimes waking for a month, 
a ycjir together. ^ Hercules de Saxonia faithfully averreth, that he hath heard 
his mother swear, she slept not for seven montlis together: Trincavellius, Tom. 
2. cons. 16. speaks of one that waked 50 days, and Skenckius hath examples 
of two years, and all without oifence. In natural actions their appetite is 
greater than their concoction, miUta appetunty pauca digerunty as Bhasis hath 
it, thf.y covet to eat, but cannot digest. Ancf although they ‘‘‘do cat much, 
yet thev are lean, ill-liking,” saith Areteus, withered and hard, much troubled 
witi oostiveness,” crudities, oppilations, spitting, belching, &c. Their pidse is 
rare and %low, except it be of the • Carotides, which is very strong ; but that 
varies according to their intended passions or perturbations, as Struthius 
hath proved at large. SpigpiaticaB artisy 1. 4. c. 13. To say truth, in such 
chronic diseases the \.also is not much to be respected, there being so much 
superstition in it, as ^ Crato notes, and so many difierencos in Galen, that he 
dares say they may not be observed, or understood of any man. 

Their urine is most part pale, and low coloured, w'ina imaSay acris, hiUosciy 
(Areteus), not much in quantity ; but this, in my judgment, is all out :is uncer- 
tain as the other, varying so often according to several peraons, habits, and 
other occasions not to be respected in chronic diseases. “ ® Their melancholy 
excrements in some very much, in others little, as the spleen plays his part,” 
and thence proceeds wind, palpitation of the heart, short bi’eath, plenty of 
humidity in the stomach, heaviness of heart and heartache, and intolerable 
stupidity and dulness of spirits. Their excrements or stool hard, black to 
fcoiuo and little. If the heart, bre^, liver, spleen, be misalFected, as usually 
they are, many inconveniences proceed from tliem, many diseases accompany, 
os incubusj, ^apoplexy, epilepsy, vertigo, those fiwqueut wakings and terrible 

• AmlAus eieqtie aelftn rnctatloncs qum dbum vlrulffiituni culentumqne n'dorem, etsl nil tale inRcstnm 
Alt, referant ob criKUtatcm. Ventres liisce urldl, aomnua plcrutnquo perctis et lnturruptuii, soniiiia abaurdis. 
^lIna, ttti’bulento, corpwiix aremor^capltlH lO'Avedo, strepitus ciiva aures ct visioncs ante oculon, ad venereia 
prodlKt. t Altomarus, Srucl, risu, Montoltus. u Freqaentott lubcnt oculorum iilctutiuneii, ullqu/ 

turnon Axis oculis plcmmque sunt. > Gent. lib. 1. Tract. 9. Siguu liitjiiM niorbi sunt plurlmus saltu^ 

Aoiiitus aurium, capitis gravedo, lingna tltubiit, oenF czcavantiir, &c. r In J^nnthcon cap. dc Mulanchulia 
* Alvus grida nihil dq)icien8, clbi capaces, nililluminus tamcn extcnuatl sunt. • N ic. IMso. Inllatlo carotidun^ 
d:c. Audrseas Dudith Uahamo. ep. lib. 3. Crat. cpist muita In piilsibus superatitiu, ausiui etiam diccra. 
tilt differential! qu:e describuntur a (Jaleno, ncquu intolllgi h quoMU.nn nec oiHcrvurl posse. • T. lirlght. 
cap. 20. * a Post 40 tetav. .'iinum, saith J^cchiiiuii in 1 9 iUitib::. idem .Ucicui 'ulia, ounsil. 8G. Trintub 

volUus, Tom. 2. cun*. 17. 
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dreams, •intempestive lauching, weeping, sigbing, sobbing, bashfulness, blush- 
ing, trembling, sweating, Nooning, &o. ^ All their senses are troubled, th^ 
think they see, hear, smell, and touch that which they do not, as shall be 
proved in the following discourse. 


Subsect. II. — Sympioina or Signs in tike Mind, 

Tear^ AncuLATiUS in 9 RJuisis ad Ahnansor, cap, 16. will have these 
symptoms to be infinite, as indeed they are, vaiying according to the parties, 
“for scarce is there one of a thousand that dotes alike,” * Laiirentius, c. 10. 
Some few of greater note 1 will point at; and amongst the rest, fear and 
sorrow, which as they are frequent causes, so if they persevere long, according 
to Hippocrates^ and Galen’s aphorisms, they..are most assured signs, inse- 
parable companions, and characters of melancholy; of present melancholy and 
habituated, saith Montaltus, cap, 11. and common to them all, as the said 
Hippocrates, Galen, Avicenna, and all Heoterics hold. But as hounds many 
times run away with a false cry, never perceiving themselves to be ofs a fault, 
so do they. For Diodes of old (whom Galen confutes), and amongst* the 
juniors, ‘Hercules de Saxouia, with Lod. Mercatus, cap. 17. 1. 1. demdan. 
take just exceptions at this aphorism of Hippocrates, ’tis not always tnie, or 
so generally to be understood, “ fear and sorrow are no common symjitoms to 
all melancholy ; upon more serious consideration, I find some (saith he) that 
are not so at all. Some indeed are sad, and nut fearful; some fearful and not 
.sad; some neither fearful nor sad; some both.” Four kinds ho excepts, fa- 
natical persons, such as were Cassandra, Nanto, Hicostrata, Moi)Sus, Proteus, 
the Sybils, whom ^Aristotle coufesseth to have been deeply melancholy. Bap- 
tista Porta seconds him, Physiog, lib, 1. cap. 8, they were atrd hUe perciti r 
dsemoniacal persons, and such speak strange languages, are of this rank ; 
some poets, such as laugh always, and think themselves kings, cardinals, &c., 
sanguine they are, pleasantly disposed most part, and so continue. ‘ Baptista 
Porta confines fear and sorrow to them that are cold ; but lovers, sybils, 
enthusiasts, he wholly excludes, v So that I think I may truly conclude, they 
are not always sad and fearful, but usually so : and that ™ without a cause, 
tunent dc non iimendis (Gordonius). quesque momenti non sunt, '^although not 
all alike (saith Altomaru-s), "yet all likely fear, "some with an extraordinary 
•and a mighty fear,” Areteus. “ ** Many fear death, and yet in a contrary 
humour, make a\vay themselves,” Galen, lib, 3, de loc, affect, cap. 7. Some are 
afraid that heaven will fall on their heads: some they arc damned, or shall be. 
“‘‘They are troubled with scruples of consciences, distrusting God’s mercies, 
think they shall go certainly to hell, the devil will have them, and make great 
lamentation,” Jason Pratensi.s. Fear of devils, death, that they shall be so 
sick of some such or such disease, ready to tremble at every object, they shall 
die themselves forthwith, or that some of their dear friends or near allies are 
certainly dead ; imminent danger, loss, disgrace, still torment others, &c. ; that 
they are all glas^ and therefore will sufie^no man to come near them: that 
they are all cork, as light as feathers ; others as heavy as lead ; some are afraid 
their heads will fall olf their^houlders, that they have frogs in their bellies, 
<ii:a ^Montanus, consU. 23, speaks of one ''that durst nob walk alone from 

• Gordonliu. modb rldent, raodb flent, tllent, &e. fFernellni, eonsll. 43 ct 45. Monranus, conall. 230. 

Galen de locis alfuctis, lib. 3. cap. G. k Aplioviam. etlib. de Melon. ^ LU'. 2. cap. 6. de locis affect, timer 
et masstltla, si dlutlus perseverent, &e. * 1 raet posthamo de Melon, edit. Venotlls 1G20. per Bolsettam 

" Blbliop. Mim dUigeiititts hane renoi conoidcrantl, patet qaogdam esse, qul non loborant moarore et tlmore. 
k Pi Ob. lib. 3. 1 Pbysioff. lib. 1. o. 8. Qulbus multa frlgida blUs atro, stoUdl et tlmidl, at qul caUdi, Inge, 

nlosl, amasU, dlvlnosl, splritu Instlgatl, Sec. ■ Omnes exercent metna et trlstitlB, et sine causa. ■ Omnes 
timent licet non omnibus idem tlmendl modus. ^Etius Tetrab. lib. 2. sect. c. 8. • Ingentl parore trepidant, 
r Multi mortem tlnient, et tamen elbl Ipsls morte^n consclscunt, alll coBll rulnam timent. « \Hlglt eoa 
plena scrupulls conscientio, divinoB nii.sericordlaa dltUdratea, Oi'co se destlnant fteda lamentatione deylo- 
rautw. • Muu ausos egrudi duruo iie ikd.eret. 
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home, for fear he slioulJ swoon or die.” A, socoiiJ ""fears every man ho 
' meets will rob him, quarrel witli him, or kill him.” • A third dares not venture 
to walk alone, for fear ho should meet the devil, a thiof, bo sick ; fears all old 
women os witclies, and every black do;^ or cat he sees he suspecteth to be a 
dqvil, every person comes near him is malificiatod, every creature, all intend 
to iiurt him, seek his ruin; another dares not go over a bridge, come near a 
pool, rock, bteep hill, lie in a chamber where cross beams are, ftr fear he be 
teiopted to hang, drown, or precipitate himself. If he be in a silent audi- 
tory, as at a sermon, ho is afraid he shall speak aloud at unawares, some- 
thing indecent, unQt to ho said. If he be locked in a close room, he is afraid of 
being stifliid for want of air, and still carries biscuit, aquavitse, or some strong 
waters about liim, for fear of deliquiurns, or being sick; or if he be in a throng, 
middle of a church, multi tude,jWhere he may not well get out, though lie sit at 
easy, he is so niisallbcted. lie will freely promise, uiidertake any business 
beforehand, but it comes to be jierformed, lie dare not adventure, but 
fears an infinito number of dangers, disasters, <kc. Some are "iafraid to be 
burned,^or that the "ground will sink under tliem, or ’swallow tljcm (piick, or 
that tljip king will call tlieiii in question for some flict tluy never did (Hhasis 
coni!) and tliaf they shall surely be executed.” The tiuTor of such a death 
troubles them, and they fear as much and are equally tormented in mind, 
“■’'as tl#y that have committed a murder, and are pensive without a cause, as 
if they were now presently to bo put to death.” Plater, cajy, 3. d& 'imniis 
alinnat. They are afraid of some loas, danger, tliat they shall surely lose their 
lives, goods, and all they have, but why thty know not. Trincavellius, consil. 
13 . lib. 1. liad a patient tliat would needs make away himself, for fear of being 
hanged, and could not bo per.-uaded for three years togetlier, but that ho hutl 
killed a man. Plater, ohsermt. Lib, 1. hath two other examples of sueh as feared 
to be executed without a cau.^e. If they ci^iue in a place where a robbery, 
theft, or any such olfmco hath been th)iie, they presently fear tliey are sus- 
pected, and many times betray themselves without a cause. Jjcwis XI., the 
Preiich king, suspected eveuy man a traitor that t-aino about him, dur.^t trust no 
ollicer. ALU jornudoloU onudutnj alii quocaudnm (Fivaia.^iorius, lib. '2. de 
Jatdkct.) "*somc fear all alike, some certain men, and cannot endure their 
companies, o-ro sick in them, or if they bo from home.” Some suspect ■treason 
still, others “ are afraid of tlioir dearest and nearest friends.” {Mcumdlirs ^ 
Oaleno^ Itvjfo, jEtlo,) and dare not be alone in the dark for fear of hubg>blins^ 
iiiul devils : ho suspects every tiling he hears or sees to be a deVil, or ciu liantcvl, 
and imagineth a thousand chimeras and visions, which to his thinking ho cer- 
tainly sees, bugbears, talks with black men, ghosts, goblins, &c., tVS 

terrent aurcBy sonvs excitat omaU. Another through bashfulness, suspicion, 
and timorousnes.s, will not bo seen abroad, “''loves ilarkiiess as life, and can- 
not endure the light,” or to sit in lightsome jilaces, bis bat still in his eyes, he 
will neither see nor bo seen by his goodwill, llipiiocrates, lib. da Insanici c& 
JIdancJiolia. lie dare not come in company for fear ho should be misused, dis- 
graced, overshoot himself in gesture or speeches, or he sick; ho tliinks every 
znau observes him, aims at him, Seridc.s him, owes him malice. Most part 
“ "they are afraid they are bewitched, po.sse.sscd,rf>r poisoned by tlicir enemies, 
and sometimes they suspect their nearest friends ; ho thinks something speaks 


• Multi dnetnoues tlracnt, latronos, lnsldla^ Avicenna. * All! combnrl, alll de Rs^e, Phn’i. ■ Nt 
term iibsorbcantur. Fovestus. “No terra <lcUisc.it. Gorlon. j Alii ilnicro mortis tcnciilur ct 
cnitlu prlnciimm putant »e allqnld comniiHisMe, ec ail supplicium reqiilri. ■ Alius doinenico.s timet, iilius 
onitics.\di)tius. • Alii tiiiieiit insldlas. Aural, lib. 1 . do inorb. Cliron. cap. 6. llle cliarlssiincs^ hie 
omnes homines cltra diacrlmon timet. • Virgil. «* Jlic in luceiii prodlro timet, tcuebrasquo quterit, 
contra, ille calit^inosa t‘uiy:it. • Quidam larras t-t malos sph itus ab inlmlcia, vciieliciis et Incantatlgnlbus 
slbi putiAit objuctart. Hippocrates, potionom so vcnoAcani sumpsisse putat, et de hac ructare sibi crebrb 
vldetor. Idem Moutaltusb cap. 21. iEUus, 11b. 2. ot alii. rralUuaui, L 1. cap. 16. 
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or talks 'within him, or to him, and he helcheth of the poison." Chtistopherns 
it Vega, lib, 2. cap, 1. h^d a patient so troubled, that by no persuasion or 
physic he could bo redaimcd. Some axe afraid that they shall have evciy 
fearful disease they see others have, hear of, or read, and dare not therefore 
hear or read of any such subject, no not of melancholy itself, le.st by applying 
to themselves that which they hear or read, they should aggravate and increase 
it. If they<;^o one possessed, bewitched, an epileptic paroxysm, a man shaking 
■with the palsy, or giddy-headed, reeling or standing in a dangerous place, &c., 
for many days after it runs in their minds, they arc afraid they shall be so too, 
they are in 'like danger, as FerJe, c, 12. sc, 2. well observes in his Cases of 
Consa, and many times by violence of imagination they product it. They 
cannot endure to see any terrible object, as a monster, a man executed, a car- 
case, hear the devil named, or any tragical reJation seen, but they quake for 
fear, Hecatas somniare Mi videntu/r (Lucian), they dream of hobgoblins, tan d 
may not get it out of their minds a long time after: they apply (as I have 
said) all thby hear, see, i-cad, to themselves; as 'Felix Plater notes of some 
young physicians, that study to cure dise.'ises, catch them themselvQs, will be 
sick, and appropriate all symptoms they find i^dated of others, to tbeir*bwn 
persons. And therefore {quod itenm 7noneo, licet nauseam paret lectori^ mah 
decern 2 )otms verba, decies repetita licet, abundare, quam unum dcslderarx) I 
would advise him that is actually melanclioly not to read thistract of Symptoms, 
lest he disquiet or make himself for a time worse, and more melancholy than 
he was before. Generally of them all take this, de inanihus semper conque-- 
runtur et tunentjB&ith Areteus : they complain of toys, and fear * without a causey 
and still think their melancholy to be most grievous, none so bad as they are, 
though it bo nothing in respect, yet never any man sure was so troubled, or iu 
this sort. As really tormented and perplexed, in as great an agony for tcys 
and trifles (such things as they \vill sifter laugh at themselves) as if they were 
most material and essential matters indeed, w’orthy to be feared, and will not 
be sati.sfied. Pacify them for oiie^thcy are instantly troubled with some other 
fear; always afraid of something which they foolishly imagine or conceive to 
themselves, which never perad venture was, never can be, never likely will be; 
troubled in mind upon every small occasion, unqii^et, still complaining, griev- 
ing, vexing, suspecting, gnidging. discontent, and cannot be freed so long as 
melancholy continues. Or it' their minds be more quiet for the present, and 
• they free from foreign fears, outward accidents, yet their bodies are out of tune, 
they suspect some part or other to be amiss, now their head aches, heart-, 
stomach, spleen, &c. is niisaffected, they shall surely have this or that disease ; 
still troubled in body, mind, or both, and through wind, corrupt fintasy, some 
accidental distemper, continually molested. Yet for all this, as Jacchinus 
notes, “in all other things they are wise, staid, discreet, and do nothing mi- 
beseeming their dignity, penson, or place, this foolish, ridiculous, and childish 
fear excepted ; which so much, so continually tortures and crucifies their souls, 
like a barking dog that always bawls, but seldom bites, this fear ever molestetlt, 
and so long as melancholy lasteth, cannot^be avoided." 

Sorrow is that other character, and inscparablo companion, as individual 
Saint Cosmus and Damiany^z^a Aclixitcs, as all writers witness, a common 
symptom, a continual, and still without any evident cause, ^masrent omnes, et 
si roges eos reddere causam, non possunt: grieving still, but why they cannut 
teW; Agelasti, messii, cogitabundi, they look as if thcyjbad newly come forth of 
Ttophoidui deiL thougli they laugh many times, and seem to be extra* 


sa Sissttair. Ju •* u»«nii*ra: 
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ordinaiy merry (as they will by fits), yet extreme lumpish again in tn instant, i 
dull and heavy, semdet simul, merry and sad, bdt most part sad: '"Si qua 
pimento aheuiu; inimica tenadus luxrcnt: sorrow sticks by them still con- 
tinually, gnawing as the vulture did *Titius’ bowels, and they cannot avoid it, 
Np sooner are their eyes open, but after terrible and troublesome dreams their 
heavy hearts begin to sigh ; they are still fretting, chating, sighing, grieving, 
complaining, finding faults, repining, grudging, weeping, JJeautonUmorumcnoi^ 
vexing themselves, disquieted in mind, with restless, unquiet thoughts, dis- 
content, either for their own, other men’s or public affairs, such as concern 
them not ; things past, present, or to come, the remembrance of some disgrace, 
loss, injur}% abuses, *fcc. troubles them now being idle afresh, as if it were new 
done ; they are afflicted otherwise for some danger, loss, want, shame, misery, 
that will certainly come, as thpy suspect and mistrust. Lugubris Ate frowns 
upop them, insomuch that Areieua well calls it angorem auiinij a vexation of 
the mind, a perpetual agony. They can hardly be pleased or eased, though 

in other men’s opinion most happy, go, tarry, run, ride, " post equitem 

sedet atr<^ cura: they cannot avoid this feral plague, let them come in what 
coin^aqy they will, **luxirct laicri Ictlialis arundoy as to a deer that is struck, 
whether ho run, go, rc.''t with the herd, or alone, this grief remains; irresolu- 
tion, inconstancy, vanity of mind, their fear, torture, care, jealous}’’, suspicion, 
&c., continues, and they cannot bo relieved. So ** ho comjdaincd in the poet, 

“ Dninum revortor mocstiis atqnc animo forb allon festinarc, Icctoa sternore. 

I’frturbiito, iitqiie iiiciM 1«> pr.w jf'rrituiliiu*, C<«*iriin iqipararfs pro ae quUi>uc scitulo ' 

AssiUo, accurrunc bervi : buccuti dutruliu'it, ruciubuiit, quo lllain mlbl Icuu’cnt luidcrian.” 

" Ho came homo sorrowful, and troubled in his mind, his servants did all they 
possibly oonld to please him ; one pulled oft’ his socks, another made ready his 
bed, a third his supper, all did their utmost endeavours to ease his grief, and 
exhilarate his j)erson, he was profoundly melancholy, lie had lost his son, iUud 
angehat,t\\sX washisCordolinm,his pain, his agony which could not be romoved.” 

Tcedium vit( 0 ,'\ Hence it proceeds manjy times, that they are weary of 
their livqj*, and feinl thoughts to otfer violence to their own pei'sons come into 
their minds, tcedium mice is a common symptom, tarda Jluuntf ingrataquo 
temporUf they are soon tired with all things; they will now tarry, now be 
gone ; now in bed they wiM rise, now up, then go to bed, now pleased, then 
again displeased; now they like, by and by dislike all, weary of all, sequitur 
nuiiG viveadi, nunc morlendi cupido, saith Aureliaiius, lib, 1. cap, C, but most ^ 
]iart "^vitam damnant, discontent, disquieted, perplexed upon® every light, or 
no occasion, object; often tempted, I say, to make away themselves : * Vlvcre 
nolunt, mori nesdunt: they cannot die, they will not live; they complain, 
weep, laimmt, and think they lead a most miserable life, never was any man 
so bad, or so before, every poor man they see is most fortunate in respect of 
them, every beggar that comes to the door is happier than they are, they 
could bo contented to change lives with them, especially if they be alone, idle, 
and parted from their ordinary company, molested, displeased, or provoked; 
grief, fear, agony, discontent, wcarisomeiiess, laziness, suspicion, or some such 
j/iV'sion forcibly seizeth on them. "SPet by and by when they come in company 
again, which they like, or be pleased, suam sentenf^m rursus damnanty et dim 
sjlatio ddectantu/Ty as Octavius Horatianus observes, lib, 2. cap, 5, they con- 
demn their former dislike, and are well pleased to liva And so they continue, 
till with Boifto fresh discontent they bo molested again, and then they are 
weary of their lives, weihy of all, they will die, and show rather a necessity to ^ 
live, than a desire. Claudius the emperor, as * SSucton describes him, had a 


h Ifant. Eel. L 
behind hlii.” 


lOvld. Het. 4. 
• Virg. m 


4. ' *Tnqnieiamniii^. Hor. L 8. Od. 1. ^DukeaferldM 
eUened. Ileuutontlm. Act. 1. ms. i. q Altom'arne 'Seoeob 


*Ciip. 31. Quo etomachl doloro eorroptnm ee oUamdo coneclvceudi* mortecoglUiMe diilt. 



2dG Symptwts of ildamluHy. [Pa-rt, Sttii 3L 

apice of this disease, for when he was tormented with the pain of his stomeh, 
he had a conceit to maktf away himself Julius Caesar Claudinus, conmL 84 
had a Polonian to his patient, so affected, that through 'fear and sorrow, with 
which he was still disquieted, hated his own life, wished for death every mo- 
ment, and to be freed of his misery. Mercurialis another, and another that yras 
often minded to dispatch himself and so continued for many years. 

SiLspicioi^j jealousyJ] Suspicion, and jealousy, are general symptoms: they 
are commonly distrustful, apt to mistake, and facile irasciMles, “ testy, 

pettish, peevish, and ready to snarl upon every ‘small occasion, cum amicis^ 
simis, and without a cmaQ^datum vd non datum, it will be scaiid(dum acceptmn. 
If they speak in jest, he takes it in good earnest. If they bo jiot siduted, 
invited, consulted with, called to couii'icl, drc., or that any respect, small com- 
pliment, or ceremony be omitted, they think themselves negl(*rted, and con- 
temned; for a time that tortures tlj cm. If two talk together, discourse, 
whisper, jest, or tell a tale in generrd, he thinks i)reseiiljy they mean him, 
applies all to himself, de se putat omnia did. Or if they talk with him, he is 
ready to misconstrue every word they speak, and interpret it to the woi*.st; he 
car^not endure any man to look steadily on him, s])eiik to him alinosj;, Iftugh, 
jett, or bo familiar, or hem, or point, cough, or spit, or make a noise some- 
times, &c. ^ He thinks they laugh or point at him, or do it in disgrace of 

him, circumvent him, contemn him; every man looks at him, he is pale, red, 
sweats for fear and anger, lest somobody should observe him. 1 fe works 
upon it, and long after this false conceit of nu abuse troubles bim. Montanus, 
comil, 22. gives instance in a melancholy Jew, tb.it was Iracundior Adrid, 
so waspish and suspicious, tarn facile imtiis, that no man could tell how to 
cany himself in his company. 

I ncomtancy^ Inconstant they are in all their actions, vertiginous, rest- 
less, unapt to resolve of any bnhinea*^, tluy will and will not, persuaded to* and 
fro upon every small occasion, or word '']K)la*n : and yet if once they be resolved, 
obstinate, hard to be reconciled.^ If they abhor, (li>like, or distaste, once set- 
tled, though to the better by odds, by no counsel, or persuasion to beircmoved. 
Yet in most things wavering, irresolute, unable to deliberate, through fear, 
facinnt, et mox facti pemitet (^Areleus), avari, et paulo po'it jyrodhji. Now pro- 
digal, an<l then covetous, they do, and by-and-by*^ repent them of that which 
they have done, so that both ways tiny arc troubled, whether they do or do 
^ not, want or have, hit or mi.ss, disquieted of all hands, soon weary, and still 
6et‘king change?' restleas, I say, fickle, fugitive, they may not abide to tarry 
in one place long. 

UoTTire TU5 opting ab^cntciii rusticus urbun 
'lollit ad asira *’ 

no company long, or to persevere in any action or business. 

• “ rt slinill^ refi:uni pncrls, pa])]iare niiniitiim 
PoHcit, «i iiatus mainmj} lolUie i ucutac/’ 

efltsoons pleased, and anon di.spleascd, as a man that’.s bitten with fleas, or that 
cannot sleej) turns to and fro in his bed, their restless minds are tossed and 
vary, they have no patience to read out % book, to play out a game or two, 
walk a mile, sit an hour, &c., erected and dejected in an instLiut; animated to 
undertake, and upon a word spoken again discouraged. 

Pas8ionale,'\ £!xtreme passionate, Quicquid volunl valdh valiant; and 
what they desire, they do most furiously sock ; anxious ever and very solicitous, 
distrustful, and timorous, envious, malicious, profusq one while, sparing ano- 

t Lvfrf t et temper trlitatnr, tolltndlnem amet, mortem tlbl precatnr, yltam propi^am odio habet.^ * Faelld 
In iriiiii incidont. Aret. Ira tine cauta, velocitas ir<s. suvaiiarola. nract. major, velomtat Irat tiffnum. 

A>ltfnna, 1. 3. Fen. 1. Tract. 4. cap. 18. Anffor tine cau^. x .sutplclo, diffldentia, tymptomsta, Crato 
Kp. J ulio Alexandrio cent. 165 Seoltsfl. * Hor. ** At Kome, wl'thinfc tor the Hcldt; in the country, 

extolliiifT the city tc the tklet." • Pen. Sat. 8. 14. <* And like the children of nobility, require to eat piqv 
aad,augry atUieniirie.rcfliaeh«r tOilngloUahy." . ^ 
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ther, but most part ooTetous, muttering, repining, discontent, and btill com- 
plaining, grudging, peevish, injur ia^mUnacea^^TOT^o to revenge, soon troubled, 
and most violent in all their imaginations, not affable in speech, or apt to vul- 
gar compliment, but surly, dull, sad, austere; cogUahundi still, very intent, 
and as '^Albertus Durer paints melancholy, like a sad woman leaning on her 
afm with fixed looks^ neglected habit, ikc., held therefore by some proud, soft, 
sottish, or half-mad, as the Abderites esteemed of Democritus : and yet of a 
deep reach, excellent apprehension, judicious, wise, and witty: for I am 
of that ’’nobleman’s mind, Melancholy advanceth men’s conceits, more than 
any humour whatsoever,” improves their meditations more tliAn any strong 
drink or sack. They are of profound judgment in some things, although in 
others non reetk judicemt inquietij saith Fracastorius, lib. 2. de InteU, And as 
Arculanii^ e. 16. in 9. Jiluisis terms it. Judicium plerumqne perveraum. cor* 
rupti^ cumjudicant honeata inhonesta^ et amicitiam hahent pro inimicitia : they 
count honesty dishonesty, friends as enemies, they will abuse tli ir best friends, 
and dare nor offend their ciUMuies. Cowards most part et ad infrendam irtr 
jnrlam timidissiiniy saith Cardan, lib. 8. cap. 4. de rerum vwetate: loth to 
offUnd, find if they chance to over&hoot themselves in word or ileed : or any 
sin ill ftusinesj^or circumstance be omitted, forgotten, they are miserably tor- 
mi'utcd, and frame a thousand dangers and inconveniences to themselves, ex 
anusca elep/iantcm,i£ once they conceit it: overjoyed with every good rumour, 
talc, or jirospcrous event, tmnsported beyond themselves: with every small 
cross again, bad news, misconceived injury, loss, danger, aiflictod beyond mea- 
sure, in great agony, perplexed, dejected, astonished, im^iatient, utterly un- 
done : fearful, suspicious of all. Yet again, many of them desperate hare- 
brains, rash, careless, fit to be assassins, as being void of all fear and sorrow, 
according to Hercules de Saxonid, Most audacious, and bucb as dare walk 
afone in the night, through deserts and dangerous places, foiring none.” 

A^noroua.] “They aro prone to love,” and *easy to be taken; Propeiiaiad 
am)rem el excaiidescentiani^MontaUuay cap. 21). quickly enamoured, and dote 
iii)on al^ love one dearly, till they see auotSor, and then dote on her, Ethane^ 
ct hanc, et iUamy et omnes, the lU’escnt moves most, and the last commonly they 
love best. Yet some again Anterotea^ cannot endure the sight of a woman, 
ablior the sex, as that sa lift melancholy *duko of Mubcovy, that was instantly 
bick if he-came but in sight of them ; and that ' Anchorite, tliat fell into a 
cold palsy when a woman was brought before him. 

JIumoroua.] Humorous they aro beyond all measure, sonaetimes profusely 
laughing, extraordinarily merry, and then again weeping without a cause 
(which is familial* with many gentlewomen), groaning, sighing, jicnsive, sad, 
almost distracted, abaurdajingunt,et a ratione aZic/wi (saith '’Frainbe- 

sarius), they feign many absurdities, vain, void of reason : one snpposetli him- 
self to be a dog, cock, bear, hurbe, glass, butter, &c. He is a giant, a dwarf, 
as strong as au hundred men, a lord, duke, prince, &c. And if he be told he 
hath a stinkingbreath, a great nose, that he is sii^ or Inclined t > such or such 
a disease, he believes it eftsoons, and perad venture by foiee of iin igiiiation 
will work it out. Many of them^u^ immovable, and fixed in their conceitsi, 
others vary upon every object, heard or seen, ^f they see a st igo-play, they 
run upon that a week after ; if they hear music, or see daucing, they have nought 
but* bagpipes in their brain ; if they see a combat, they are all for arms. ^If 
abhsed, an Sibuse troubles them long after; if crossed, that cro'^s, &c. licstleas 


^ Tn his nntdi irork picture. « Howard, cap. 7. differ. * Tract, de mel. cap 2. Nocta amhidant 
peCBylvUi ^ pericnloso, nemlnem timent. * Facile amant. Altom. • Itodlne. tjo. Uj^or vitle 
patium, ft>l. 202. Paulus Abbas Erexnlta tanta soUtudme porseverat, at nec vestciu nee Tultum moUena 
fen 0 possi^ die. > Consult, lib. 1.17. Cons. ^ Qenerally as they are pleased ur displeased, so an 
then continual cogitations pleasing or djspleaslng. 
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in thoir thouglits and actions, continually meditating, Vdet (Bfjri somnia, vanm 
finffurUwr species; more like dreams, than men a\^ake, they fain a company of 
antic, fantastical conceits, they have most frivolous thoughts, impossible to be 
effected; and sometimes think verily they hear and sec present before tlieir 
eyes such phantasms or goblinsi, they fear, suspect, or conceive, they still talk 
with, and follow them. In line, cogltationes somnicbniibus similes^ id vigilaiU, 
qitod alii smHiant cogUahundi: stiU, saith Avicenna, they wake, as others 
dream, and such for the most part aro their imaginations and conceits, ‘ ab- 
surd, vain, foolish toys, yet they are ^ most curious and solicitous, continual, 
et swpra Tnodum, Bhasis, coni, I A, 1. cap. 9. prmmsditaniur de aliqua re. As 
serious in a toy, as if it were a most necessary business, of great moment, im- 
portance, and still, still, still thinking of it: soeviani in se, macerating them- 
selves. Though they do talk with you, and seom to be otherwise employoil, 
and to your thinking very intent and busy, still that toy runs in their mind, 
that fear, that suspicion, that abuse, that jealousy, that agor^, that vexatiou, 
that cross, thkt castle in the air, that crotchet, that whimsy, tiiat fiction, that 
pleasant waldng dream, whatsoever it is. Nec interrogant (saith ‘ f'raep- 
torius) 'nec interrogatis recte respondeni. They do not much Ixt^ed whabt you 
say, their mind is on another matter; ask what you will, they do not attend, 
or much intend that business they aro about, but forget thouiselve;^ wliat 
they are saying, doing, or should otherwise say or do, whither they aro going, 
distracted with their own melancholy thoughts. One laughs upon a siiddcwi, 
another smiles to himself, a third frowns, calls, his lips go still, ho acts with 
his hand as he walks, &c. *TLs proper to all melancholy men, saith ™Mcr- 
curialis, con. 11. “What conceit they have once entertained, to be most 
intent, violent, and continually about it.** Invitus occurril, do what they may 
they cannot be rid of it, against thoir wills they must think of it a thousand 
times over, Berpetud inoi^tantar 7iec oOlivisci posswU, they are continually 
troubled with it, in company, out of company ; at meat, at exercise, at all 
times and places, °no?i dcslnani ea^ qiMB imniine volant, cogitare, if it be offoii- 
sive especially, they cannot forget it, they may not rest or sleep for it, but 
still tormenting themselves, iSgsiphi soucum volcant sibi ijms, as ^Jlruuer 
observes, Ferpetua calamitas et miserahiU Jlagdlum. « 

Bashfainess.^ ^ Crato, ’^Laureiitius, and Pernclius, put baBlifulncss for an 
ordinary symptom, subrusticua pudor, or vUiosus pudor, is a thing which much 
hftunts and torments them. If they have been misused, derided, disgr.iet‘(l, 
cLidden, &c., or by any perturbation of mind misaffected, it so f.ir troubles 
them, that they become quite moped many times, and so disheartened, dejected, 
they dare not come abroad, into strange companies especially, or manage tlieir 
ordinary affiirs, so childish, timorous, and bashful, they can look no man in 
tlio face; some are more disquieted in this kind, some less, longer some, others 
shortei*, by fits, &c., though some on the other side (according to 'Fracastorius) 
be iivoerecundi et pej'tinaces, impudent and peevish. But most part th()y iu’o 
very shamefaced, aad that makes them with Pet. Blcsensis, Christopher Urs- 
wick, and many such, to refuse honours, offices and preferments, which some- 
times fall into their mouths, they cannot speak, or put forth themselves na 
others can, titnor 1ws,pador iinp^ii idos, timorousness and bashfulncss hinder 
their proceedings, they are contented with their present estate, unwilling to 
undertake any office and therefore never likely to rise. For that^ause they 
seldom visit their Mends, except some familiars : pavciloqui, of few wurds^ 


1 Omnea exeroent yanfle Intensarqne anlmi eogititlonei, (N. Plso Bruel) et Msldnou k Curinsl de rebus 

xuinlnns. Aretens. < Ub. 2. de Intell. ■" Hog melauchohcu omnibus proprium, ut qnns semol 

ImagiiL ttiones raldis reeepertnt, non facllb re;)idint, sed liJi etUun v«l mvitis yomper oceurriuit. e Tullius 
de SenecL sConsd. med. pro liypocboadrlsco. sConsU. 43. sGnp. 6. 2. 

de Intel!. 
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and oftentimes wholly silent. ■Prambeserius, » Frenchman, had two such * 
patients, omnino tacitumos^ their friends could not get them to speak : RoderU 
CHS a Fonaecaf consult, tom, 2. 85. consil, gives instance in a young man, of 
twenty-seven years of age, that was frequently silent, bashful, moped, solitary, 
that would not oat his meat, or sleep, and yet again by fits apt to be angry, &c. 

SolitariTiess,] Most part they are, as Plater notes, de^ides^^cwUwrniy cpgrh 
impiUsi nec nisi coacti proceduntj dcc.y they will scarce be compelled to do that 
which concerns them, though it be for their good, so diffident, so dull, of small 
or no compliment, unsociable, hard to bo acquainted with, esj^cially of stran- 
gers ; they had rather write their minds than speak, and above all things love 
solitariness. Ob voluptaiem, an oh timorem soli sunt ? Are they so solitary for 
pleasure (one asks) or pain? for both ; yet I rather think for fear and sorrow, <kc. 

***lline metaont euplttntquc, dolent fiiginntque, noc I " Ilrnco 'tls thpy (rrlove and fear, avoiding llgbt, 

* aura) I And shut theniBclvesmpruou dark from Biglit." 

UeBpiciimt, cUnsi tviebrls, et carccre caco.** | 

As Lellerophon in "Homer, • 

^nl ntlBer In Bylvfs moarenn errabat opaela, I * That vrandered in the wood^ sad, all alone, 

TlpB^uam cor odena, hominum veatigia vitana.* | Forsaking men's bociety, making groat moon." 

They delight in floods and waters, desert places, to walk alone in orchards, 
gardens, piivate walks, back lanes, averse from company, as Diogenes in his 
tub, or Timon Misanthropus, "they abhor all companions at last, even their 
nearest acquaintances and most familiar friends, for they have a conceit (I say) 
every man ob'^erves them, will deride, laugh to scorn, or misuse them, confining 
themselves therefore wholly to their private houses or chamhevs, fugiunthomiiies 
sine causa (saitli Khaais) et odio habenty cont, 1.1. c, 9. they will diet themselves, 
feed and live alone. It was one of the chiefest reasons why the citizens of 
Abdera suspected Democritus to be mel^eholy and mad, because that, as 
Hippocrates related in his epistle to Phifopoemenes, ‘^^he forsook the cUy, 
lived in groves and hollow trees, upon a green bank by a brook side, or con- 
fluence of waters all day long, and all nights” Quee quidem (saith he) plurimum 
atm bite vexatis et Todancholicis eveniurUy desertafrequenUmiy hominumqae con- 
qressum aversantur; "which is an ordinary thing with melancholy men. The 
Egyptians therefore in their hieroglyphics expressed a melancholy man by a 
h.iro sittijig in her form, as being a most timorous and solitary creature. Pier ins, 
Hieroglyph. 1. 12. But this, and all precedent symptoms, are more or less 
apparent, as the humour is intended or remitted, hardly perceived in some, t>r 
not at all, most manifest in others. Childish in some, terrible in others; to hu 
derided in one, pitied or admired in another; to him by fits, to a second conti- 
nuato : and howsoever these symptoms be common and incident to all persons 
yet they are the more remarkable, frequent, furious and violent in melancholy 
men. To speak in a word, there is nothing so vain, absurd, ridiculousi, extra- 
vagant, impossible, incredible, so monstrous a chimsera, so prodigious and 
strange, "such as painters and poets durst not attempt, which they will not 
really fear, feign, suspect and imagine unto themselves: and that wffich '^Lod. 
Yiv. said in a jest of a silly counAiy fellow, that killed his ass for drinking up 
the moon, wt lunasn mundo redderety you may truly say of them in earnest ; 
they will act, conceive all extremes, contrarieties, and contradiction^ and that 
in infinite varieties. MdanchMci plane incredibilia sun persuadent, ut vix 
onmiJbus smetUis duo reperti smt, qui idem imaginati sint {Krastus de Lamiis), 
scarce two of two thousand that concur in the same symptoms. The tower of 

• 

•ConBnlt. 15. ot 16. lib. 1. * Virg. jEn. 6 •Btad. 3. > Si malnm exasperetur, homines odio habeiil 

et Bolitaria petunt. f Democritas solet noetes et dies apnd le degere, plunimqne autem in Bpeluncb, 6ub 
ainumiB ai'borum umbrls vel in tenebris, et moUlbua berbis, vel ad oquarum crebra et quieta flnonta, 6 k 
B Gaudot tencbrK aliturqae dolor. Ps. Ixii. Vifl^vi et faccoa Bum velut nycticorax in doiniollio, piuiBcr 
BulltarloB 111 tcinplo. * £t qna yix audet tkbau^ monstra paiit. ^ in cap. 18. 1. 10. de civ. del, Lnnam 
•b ABlno epotum vldens. 
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Babel never yielded such ponfusion of tongues, as the chaos of melancholy 
doth variety of symptoms. There is in all melancholy simUibudo dUsimiliSf 
like men’s faces, a diaagreeing likeness still; and as in a river we swim in tho 
same place, though not in the same numerical water; as the same instrument 
affords several lessons, so the same disease yields diversity of symptoms. 
Which howsoever they be diverse, intricate, and hard to be confined, I will 
adventure- yet in such a vast confusion and generality to bring them into 
some order; and so descend to particulars. 

Subsect. III. — Particvla/r Symptoms from tlio influence of Starsy parts of the 

Body, and Ilumowrs, 

Some men have peculiar symptoms, according to their temperament and 
crisis, which they had from the stars and those celestial influences, varietyof 
wits and dispositions, as Anthony Zara contends, Anoit, ingm. sect, 1. memh, 
11 , 12 , 13 , 1 #, plurimum irritant influentice coelesteSy unde cientur animi cegri- 
Uidines et morbi corporum. ®One saith, diverse diseases of the body and mind 
proceed from their influences, ^as I have already proved out of Ptolemy^ Pon- 
tanus, Lemnius, Cardan, and others, as they are piincipal signifleators of man- 
ners, diseases, mutually irradiated, or lords of the geniture, &c. Ptolomeus 
in his centiloquy, Hermes, or whosoever else the author of that tract, attributes 
all these symptoms, which are in melancholy men, to celestial influences: which 
opinion, Mercnrialis de affect, lib, cap, 10. rejects; but, as I say, •Jovianns 
Pontanus and others stiffly defend. That some are solitary, dull, heavy, churl- 
ish ; some again blithe, buxom, light, and merry, they ascril>e wholly to the 
stars. As if Saturn be predominant in his nativity, and cause melancholy in 
his temperature, then 'he shall be very austere, sullen, churlish, black of coloins 
profound in his cogitations, full of cares, miseries, and discontents, sad and 
fearful, always silent, solitary, still delighting in husbandry, in woods, orchards, 
gardens, rivers, ponds, pools, dark walks and close : Cogitationes sunJt vdte 
oedlflcarCy vdle a/rhores plantare, agroa colere^ drc. To catch birds, fisifes, <fcc., 
still contriving and musing of such matters. If J iipiter domineers, they are more 
ambitious, still meditating of kingdoms, magistracies, offlees, honours, or that 
they are princes, potentates, and how they would carry themselves, &c. If 
Mars, they arc all for wars, brave combats, monoraachies, testy, choleric, hare- 
bfain, rash, furious, and violent in their actions. They will feign themselves 
victors, commanders, are passionate and satirical in their speeches, great brag- 
gers, ruddy of colour. And though they be poor in show, vile and base, yet 
like Telephus and Peleus in the ^ poet, AmpuUas jactant et scaquipedaliu verba, 
“forget their swelling and gigantic words,” their mouths are full of myriads, 
and tetrarchs at their tongues’ end. If the sun, they will be lords, emperors, in 
conceit at least, and monarchs, give offices, honours, &c. If Venus, they arc 
still courting of their mistresses, and most apt to love, amorously givtin, they 
seem to hear music, plays, see fine pictures, dancers, merriments, and the like. 
Ever in love, and dote on all they see. Mcrcurialists are solitary, much in 
contemplation, subtile, poets, philosophers, and musing most part about such 
matters. If the moon have a hcand, they are all for peregrinations, sea voyage^ 
much affected with travels, to discourse, read, meditate of such things; wan* 
dering in their thoughts, diverse, much delighting in waters, to fish, fowl, &c. 

But the most inimediate symptoms proceed from the temperature itself, and 
the organical parts, as head, Uver, spleen, mcseraic veins, heart, womb, sto- 
mach, &c., and most especially from distemperature of spirits (which, as ** Her- 
cules de Saxoni& contends, are wholly immaterial), or from the four humours in 

■ Vole. 1. 1 e. 6. 4 Sect. 2. Memb. 1. Sabs. 4. * De reb. eoeleet. lib 10. e. IS. 

Godenliis. c Her. de ert. poet. ^ Tract. 7. de Melaa. 
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Mem. 1. Subs. 3.] Symptoms of the Slurs, Humours, 

those seats, whether they be hot or cold, natural, unnatural, innate or adventi* • 
tious, intended or remitted, simple or mixed, theii^diyerse mixtures, and several 
adustionsi combinations, which may be as diversely varied, as those ‘four fkst 
qualities in ‘'Glavius, and produce as many several symptoms and monstrous 
fictions as wine doth effect, which as Andreas Bachius obaervest, lib, 3. de vhvo, 
cap, 20. are infinite. Of greater note be these. 

If it be natural melancholy, as Lod, Mercabaa, lib, 1. cop. •I?, de mdan, 
T. Bright, c, 16. hath largely described, either of the' spleen, or of the veins, 
faulty by excess of quantity, or thickness of substance, it is a cold and dry 
humour, as Montanus affirms, cortsil, 26. the parties are sad, timorous and 
fearful. • Prosper Calenus, in his book de aJbra bile, will have them to be more 
stupid than ordinary, cold, heavy, dull, solitary, sluggish ; Si midtam atram 
bilem et frigidam habent, E^rcules de Saxouiil, c, \9, L 7. "‘holds these that 
ase naturally melancholy, to be of a leaden colour or black,** and so doth 
Guianerius, c, 3^ tract. 15, and such as think themselves dead many times, or 
that they see, talk with black men, dead men, spirits and gobMns frequently, 
if it b^ in excess. These symptoms vaiy according to the mixture of those 
four bumourj adust, which is unnatural melancholy. For as TraUianus hath 
written, cap. 16, 1, 7. ""'There is not one cause of this melancholy, nor one 
humour which begets, but diverse diversely intermixed, from whence proceeds 
this vSricty of symptoms:** and those varying again as they are hot or cold. 
""Cold melancholy (saith Benedic. Yittorius Faventinus pract. mag.) is a 
cause of dotage, and mora mild symptoms; if hot or more adust, of more violent 
passions, and furies.*’ Fracastorius, L 2. de intellect, will have us to consider 
well of it, " * with what kind of melancholy every one is troubled, for it much 
avails to know it; one is enraged by fervent heat, another is possessed by sad 
and cold; one is fearful, shamefaced; the other impudent and bold; as Ajax, 
Arma rapit mperosqva fwrens in prceUa pcScU: quite mad or tending to mad- 
ness: Hunc hos, nunc impetU iUos, BeUerophon on the other side, solis errat 
malb sanus in agris, wanders alone in thct woo Is; one despairs, weeps, and is 
weary his life, another laughs, dec. All which variety is produced f^m the 
several degrees of heat and cold, which ^Hercules de Saxoni4 will have wholly 
proceed from the distemperature of spirits alone, animal especially, and those 
immaterial, the next and immediate causes of melancholy, as they are hot, 
cold, dry, moist, and from their agitation proceeds that diversity of symptoms, 
which he reckons up in the ^thirteenth chap, of his Tract of Melancholy, nsid 
that largely through eveiy part. Others will have them coifie from the diverse 
adustion of the four humours, which in this unnatural melancholy, by corrip- 
tion of blood, adust choler, or melancholy natural, " 'by excessive distem[)er 
of heat tui*ned, in comparison of the natural, into a sharp lye by force of adus- 
tion, cause, according to the diversity of their matter, diverse and strange 
symptoms,** which T. Bright reckons up in his following chapter. So doth 
* Arculanus, according to the four principal humours adust, and many others. 

For example, if it proceed from phlegm (which is seldom and not so fre- 
quently as the rest), ‘it stirs up^ull symptoms, and a kind of stupidity, or 
impassionate hurt : they are sleepy, saith "^vanarola, dull, slow, cold, blockish, 
ass-like, Asininam melancholiam, * Melancthos calls it, " they are much given 
to weeping, and delight in wat^ pond% pools, rivers fishing, fowling,” &c. 

• 

iHumldnm, calldnni, frigidam, tlecam. k com. In 1. e. Jobannla da Sacroboseo. * Sl raaldefi 
melancholia naturalla, tales plumbei ciilorls ant nlgti, stnpldl. solltarll. ■ Non una melanchoiya ean^ 
est, neo nnns harnor rltii parens, sed plnres, et alius al:ter inutatns, unde non omnes eadem sentlnat aympT 
tomato. ■ Humor frlgldus deliiil causa, humor calidus fUroris. • Multum refort qua qulsque melon- 
chulli teneatur, bunc fervens et accensa agltat, ilium trlstls et frigens occupat : hi timidl, 1111 inverecundl. 
Intrepid!, &c. P Cap. 7. et 8. Tract, de Mel. q Signs melanehollia ex intemperie et agitatione splrituum 
ainenvi'eria. 'T. Bright, cap. 16. Treat. Mel. .Cap. 16. U. 9. Khasis. 'Bright, c. 16. «Fract. 
m^ov. Somnlans, piger, frigidus. ■ De anima, cap. de humor. Si h Fhlegmate semper in aqula fero sunt, 
et cixca fluvios ploraut multum* 
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(^ArruMus^ hresxm, 1. cop. 18.) They are ^pale of colour, slothful, apt to sleep^ 
noavy; "much troubled with head-ache, continual meditation, and muttering, 
to themselves ; they dream of waters, "that they are in danger of drowning, and 
fear such things, Bhasis. They are fatter than others that are melancholy, of 
a muddy complexion, apter to spit, ''sleep, more troubled with rheum than the 
rest, and have their eyes still fixed on the ground. Such a patient had Her- 
cules de Saxoijid, a widow in Yenice, that was fat and very sleepy still; Chris- 
tophorus k Yega another affected in the same sort. If it be inveterate or 
violent, the symptoms are n^ore evident, they plainly denote and are ridiculous 
to others, in all. their gestures, actions, speeches; imagining impossibilities, as 
he in Ohristophorus ^ Yega, that thought he was a tun of wine, ^‘and t}iat Sien- 
uois, that resolved witliinhimselfnotto piss, for fear he shoulddrown all the town. 

If it proceed from blood adust, or that there bo a mixture of blood in it, 
«^such are commonly ruddy of complexion, and high-coloured,” according 
to Salust Salvianus, and Hercules do Saxoni^ And as Savaj^arola, Yittorius 
Faventinus Pfuper. farther adds, " "the veins of their eyes be red, as well as. 
their faces.” They are much inclined to laughter, witty and merry, conceited 
in discourse, pleasant^ if they be not far gone, much given to music, da^ciilg, 
and to be in women’s company. They meditate wholly on siicli things, and 
think 'they see or hear plays, dancing, and such-like sports (fx*ee from all 
fear and sorrow, as 'Hercules de Saxonia supposeth). If they bo more st'rongly 
possessed with this kind of melancholy, Arnoldus adds, Breviar.y lib, 1. cap. 
18., like him of Argos in the Poet, that sate laughing ''all day long, as it 
he had been at a theatre. Such another is mentioned by ' Aristotle, living 
at Abydos, a town of Asia Minor, that would sit after the same fashion, as it 
he had been upon a stage, and sometimes act himself ; now clap his hands, and 
laugh, as if he had been well pleased with the sight. W'oltius relates of 
country fellow called Brunsellius,»subject to this humour, ‘“"that being by 
chance at a sermon, saw a woman fall off from a form half asleep, at which 
object most of the company laughecL but he for his part was so much moved, 
that for three whole days after he dianothing but laugh, by which meanuhe was 
much weakened, and worse a long time following.” Such a one was old 
Sophocles, and Democritus himself had hila/re delirium^ much in this vein. 
Laurentius, cap, 3. de mdan, thinks this kind of me&ncholy, which is a littlo 
adust with some mixture of blood, to be that which Aristotle meant, when he 
said melancholy men of all others are most witty, which causeth many times 
a divine ravishment, and a kind of mthudcismus, which stirreth them up to be 
excellent philosophers, poets, prophet^ &c. Mercurialis consil, 110. gives 
instance in a young man his patient, sanguine melancholy, “'of a great wit, 
and excellently learned.” 

If it arise from choler adust, they are bold and impudent, and of a more 
harebrain disposition, apt to quarrel, and think of such things, battles, com- 
bats, and their manhood, furious; impatient in discourse, stiff, irrefragable and 
prodigious in their tenets; and if they be moved, most violent, outrageous, 
“ ready to disgrace, provoke any, to kill themselves and others ; Arnoldus adds, 
stark mad by fits, “ "they sleep little, their urine is subtile and fiery. (Guia- 
nerius.) In their fits you shall hear them speak all manner of languages, 


’ Piffra naaeltnr ex colore pallido et albo, Here, de Saxon. ■ Saranarola. • Jilnroa eadore ‘In se, aut 
■abmergl tlment» enm torpore et aegnitie et fluvJos amant tales, Alexand. e. 1 6. lib. 7. ^ Semper 

ferb dormlt soninolenta c. 16. 1. 7. * Laurentius. Cap. 6. dc mA. Si b sanguine, renit rubedo 

«iculoram et flaeiei, plorlmua risua. • Ven« oculorum aunt rubra, vide an prsDcesserlt vinl et aromatum 
UBus, et frequens buneum, TndUan. lib. 1. 16. an pnecesaerit mora sub sole. 'Ridet paUens ai I sanguine, 
putat se Tldsre oboreaa^ mualoam andlr& ludos, &o. s Cap. 2. Tract, de Melan. ^ Hor. ep. lib. 2. 
quidam baud IgnobiUs Argls, dte. *iilb. de reb. mir. ■Gum inter conoionanduxn muller donniens b 

subselUo cadei^ et onmea reliqui qnl id vlderent, riderent, tribus post dlebna, Ac. * Jurenis et noii^ 

vulgaris erudiaonls. ■ Si b fmolero, tbrlbundl Interficiunt le et alios, putaut se yidero pugnaa. Uriua^ 
■obilUa et ignea, panun dormlunt. 
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Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, that never were taiiglit or knew them before.” 
Api)onensis in com* in Pro. sec. 30. speaks of a nftid woman that spake excel- 
lent good Latin: and Rhasisknew another, that could prophefy in her fit, and 
foretel things truly to come. • Guianerius had a patient could make Latin 
verses when the moon was combust, otherwise illiterate. Avicenna and some 
of his adherents will have these symptoms, when they happen, to proceed from 
the devil, and that they arc rather dmrmmad, possessed, than ifiad or melan- 
cho]}^, or both together, ns Jason Pratensis thinks, immisemt se modi genii, 
etc., but most ascribe it to the humour, which opinion Montaltus, cap. 21. stiffly 
maintains, confuting Avicenna and the rest, referring it wholly to the quality 
and disposition of the humour and subject. Cardan de rerum var. lib. 8. cap, 
10. holds these men of all othera fit to be assassins, bold, hardy, fierce, and 
adventurous, to undertake any thing by reason of their choler adust. •'This 
hi;rnour, says he, prepares them to endure death itself, and all manner of tor- 
ments with iiivijicible courage, and *tis a wonder to see with what alacrity 
they will undergo such tortures,” ut supra naturam res videcdug: he ascribes 
this generosity, fury, or rather stupidity, to this adustion of choler and melan- 
chblyj out I take these rather to be mad or desperate, than properly melan- 
choly : for coAmonly this humour so adust and hot, degenerates into madness. 

If it come from melancholy itself adust, those men, saith Avicenna, " ^are 
usually sad and solitary, and that continually, and in excess, more than ordi- 
narily suspicious, more fearful, and have long, sore, and most corrupt imagi- 
nations *” cold and black, bashful, and so solitary, that as ' Aruoldus writes, 
“ they will endure no company, they dream of graves still, and dead men, 
and think themselves bewitched or dead:” if it bo extreme, they think they 
hear hideous noises, see and talk “ ‘with black men, and converse familiarly 
vith devils, and such strange chinieinis and visions” (Gordonius), or that they 
are possessed by them, that somebody talkf to them, or within them. Tales 
metancivolici phriirnqva dxmoniad, MontaUus, comil. 26. ex Avicenna. Vales- 
cus do Taranta had such a woman in cure,^"*that thought she had to do with 
the devil:” and Oentilis Fulgosus guoest. 55, writes that he had a melancholy 
friend, that had a black man in the likeness of a soldier” still following 
him wheresoever he was. Laurentius, cap. 7., hath many stories of such as 
have thought themselves oewitched by their enemies; and some that would 
eat no meat as being dead. * Anno 1550 an advocate of Paris fell into such 
a melancholy fit, that he believed verily he was dead, he could not be pg:- 
suaded otherwise, or to eat or drink, till a kinsman of his, a scholar of 
Boui’gcs, did eat before him dressed like a corse. The story, saith Serres, was 
acted in a comedy before Charles the Ninth. Some think they are beasts, 
wolves, hogs, and cry like dog^ foxes, bray like asses, and low like kine, as 
King Pnetus* daughters. ^ Hildesheim, spicel. 2. de manid, hath an example 
of a Dutch baron so affected, and Trincavellius, lib. 1. consU. 11., another of 
a nobleman in his country, "that thought he was certainly a beast, and 
would imitate most of their voicesf,” with many such symptoms, which may 
properly be reduced to this kiiid^ 

If it proceed from the several combinations of these four humours, or spirit^ 
Here, de Saxon, adds hot, cold, dry, moist, tdark, confused, settled, con- 
stringed, as it participates of matter, or is without matter, the symptoms are 
likewise mixed. One thinks himself a giant, another a dwarf; one is heavy 

•Tract. 16. c. 4. p Ad Imo perpetrands ftirore raptl ducuntor, cmclatns qnosvls tolerant et mortem, 

ot furore exacerbate audent et ad auppUclaplu8irritan^ur,mlrain est qiiantam habeantin tormentlapatieoJC 
tlam. 4 Tolca plus csterls tlment^ et continue tristantur, valde sunplciosl, Bolltudinem dillgnnt^ eorruptis- 
ihnas habont imaginatlonee, Cke. r si ^ melancliolia adusta, trlstes, de sepulchrla aomniaa^ tlment ne 

faselnentur, putaut ae mortoos, aepld nolunt. • Videntur slbl rldere monachoe nlgroe et uaDonet, et 

BUBpensos et mortuoi. * QuavlB noete ae earn dsmone coire pntavit. •> Semper fere yldliae mUttem 

n f (;rum*priBaentom . « Anthony de Vei'deur. j Quidam mugltus bourn aemulantur, et peoora ae putaat, 

Si Pneti fills. ■ Bare quidam mugltus bourn, et rugltua aalnorum, ct aliorum aulmallum voeee efflngit. 
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as lead, another is as as a feather. Marcellus Donat us, 1. 2. cap. 41. 
makes mention out of Seneca, of one Senecchio, a rich man, ^ that thought 
himself and every thing else he had, great; great wife, great horses, could not 
abide little things, but would have great pots to drink in, great hose, and 
gi*eat shoes bigger than his feet.’* Like her in ^ Trallianus, that supposed 
ahe could shake all the world with her finger,” and was afraid to clinch her 
band together, lest she should crush the world like an apple in pieces: or him 
in Galen, that thought he was ^ Atlas, and sustained heaven with his shoul- 
ders. Another thinks himself so little, that he can creep into a mouse-hole: 
one fears heaven will fall on his head : a second is a cock ; and such a one, 
^ Guianerius saith he saw at Padua, that would clap his hands together and 
crow. * Another thinks he is a nightingale, and therefore sings all the night 
long; another he is all glass, a pitcher, and ivill therefore let nobody come 
near him, and such a one 'Laurentius gives out upon his credit, that he knew 
in France. Christophorus k Yega, cap, 3., 1. 14., Skeuckius and Marcellus 
Donatus, 1. 2. cap. 1. have many such examples, and one amongst the rest of 
a baker in Ferrara, that thought he was composed of butter, and dt.rst not 
sit in the sun, or come near the fire for fear of being melted : of another that 
thought he was a case of leather, stuffed with wind. Some laugh, weep ; some 
are mad, some dejected, moped, in much agony, some by fits, othersy cotiti- 
nuate, <kc. Some have a corrupt ear, they think they hear music, or some 
hideous noise as their phantasy conceives, corrupt eyes, some smelling : some 
one sense, some another. * Lewis the Eleventh had a conceit every thing did 
stink about him, all the odoriferous perfumes they could get, would not ease 
him, but still he smelled a filthy stink. A melancholy French poet in Lau- 
rentius being sick of a fever, and troubled with waking, by bis physicians wtis 
appointed to use ungmrUum pop^leum to anoint his temples ; but he so dis- 
toted the smell of it, that for many years after, all that came near him he 
imagined to scent of it, and would let no man talk with him but aloof off, or 
wear any new clothes, because he iSiought still they smelled of it; in |11 other 
things wise and discreet, he would talk sensibly, save only in this. A gentle- 
man in Limousin, saith Anthony Yerdeur, was j)ersuaded ho had but one 
leg, affrighted by a wild boar, that by chance struck him on the leg ; he could 
not be satisfied his leg was sound (in all other things well) until two Fran- 
ciscans by chance coming that way, fully removed him from the conceit. Sed 
Jtmnde fubvXan^am audivmus,— enough of story-telling. 


Subsect. IY. — Symptoms from Education^ Custom^ CorUinuance of Tims^ our 
Condition^ miaced toith other Diseasesy by FitSy Indinationy <bc, 

Anotheb great occasion of the variety of these symptoms proceeds from 
custom, discipline, education, and sever^ inclinations, **Hhis humour will 
imprint in melancholy men the objects most answerable to their condition of 
life, and ordinary actions, and dispose mencmcording to their several studies 
and callings.” If an ambitious man become melancholy, he forthwith thinks 
he is a king, an emperor, a nionarch, and walks alone, pleasing himself with 
a vain hope of some future preferment, or present as he supposeth, and withal 
acts a lord’s part, takes upon him to be some statesman or magn^co, makes 
congds, gives entertainment, looks big, &c. Francises Sansovino records of 
*^a melancholy man in Oremona, that would not be induced to believe but that 

•OmnU mtgnft pntabat, nxorem moffoam, gnndw equof, abUorrult omnls pairtt, miffna poctila, et 
ealeeiuneiits pedibn« miyora. ^ Lib. 1. cap. IS. putavic se uno dlgito posse totum mondutn coutorere. 

•Sustinet humerls codIuih cam Atlanta. Alii cocll ruiuam timent. Cap. 1. Tract. 16. alius b6 gallum 
Butat, alius losclnlam. • TralUanus. ' Cop. 7. da mel. ■ Anthopy de Yerdeur. ^ Cap. 7 de mai. 
■Laureatius, cap. S. 
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he was pope, gave pardons, made cardinals, *"Cliribtoplioius h, Vega ' 
makes mention of another of his acquaintance, that thought he was a king, 
driven from his kingdom, and was very anxious to recover his estate. A 
covetous person is still conversant about purcha.siug of lands and tenements, 
plotting in his mind how to compass such and such manors, as if he were 
already lord of, and able to go through with it; all he sees is his, re or sjye, 
ho hath devoured it in hope, or else in conceit esteems it his oW; like him 
in ‘Atheuflsus, that thought all the ships in the haven to be his own. A l:ii»* 
civious inamorctio plots all the day long to please his mistress, ^ts and struts, 
and carries himself as if she were in presence, still dreaming of her, as Pam- 
])1ulus of*his Glycerium, or as some do in their morning sleep. "Marcelliis 
Donatus knew such a gentlewoman in Mantua, called Elionora Meliorina, that 
constantly believed she was married to a king, and “ ” would kneel down and 
talik with him, as if he had been there present with his associates; and if she 
had found by chfoce a piece of glass in a muck>hill or in the street, she would 
say that it was a jewel sent from her lord and husband.’* If devout and reli- 
giq^s, be is all for fasting, prayer, ceremonies, alms, interpretations, visions, 
prophecies, revelations, *he is inspired by the Holy Ghost, full of the Spirit: 
one wliile he is saved, another while damned, or still troubled in mind for his 
ains, tl^ devil will surely have him, more of these in the third partition of 
love-melancholy. ' A scholar’s mind is busied about his studies, he applauds 
himself for what he hath done, or hopes to do, one while fearing to be out in 
his next exercise, another while contemning all censures; envies one, emulates 
another; or else with indefatigable. pains and meditation, consumes himselt 
So of the rest, all which vary according to the more remiss and violent im- 
pression of the object, or as the humour itself is intended or remitted. For 
^me are so gently melancholy, that in all tjjieir carriage, and to the outward 
apprehension of others it can hardly be discerned, yet to them an intolerable 
burden, and not to be endured. ^^Qtuedam oemUa queedam manifeata, some 
signs are manifest and obvious to all at aK times, some to few or seldom, or 
hardly ^rceived; let them keep their own counsel, none will take notice or 
suspect them. They do not express in outward show their depraved imagi- 
nations,” as 'Hercules de Saxoui^ observes, " but conceal them wholly to 
themselves, and are very wise men, as I have often seen; some fear, some do 
•not fear at all, as such as think themselves kings or dead, some have more 
signs, some fewer, some great, some less, some vex, fret, , still fear, grie^%, 
lament, suspect, laugh, sing, weep, chafe, by fits (as I have said) or more 
during and permanent.” Some dote in one thing, are most childish, and ridi- 
culous, and to be wondered at in that, and yet for all other matters most dis- 
creet and wise. To some it is in disposition, to another in habit; and as they 
write of heat and cold, we may say of this humour, one is mdancholtcua ad 
octo, a second two degrees less, a third half-way. ’Tis superparticular, sesqni- 
aUera, eesquUertta, and superbipartiens terpiaa^ quintas MeUinchdUef dcc.y all 
those geometrical proportions are too little to express it. “"It comes to 
many by fits, and goes; toother# it is continuate : many (saith ‘Faventinus) 
in spring and fall only are molested, some once a year, as that Komaii "Galen 
spe^s of: *on^ at the conjunction of the moon alone, or some unfortunate 
aspects, at such and such set hours and times, like the sea-tides, to some 


^ Lib. 8. cap. 14. qui so regsm patayit regno expnlsum. > Wpnosophlst. lib. Thraellra putavU onmes 
navel in Plroum portum appellentes inai eaie. ■ Do hlit. Mod. mlrab. lib. 2. cjy. 1- ■ 

aexli loqal cam Ulo volalt, et oditaro Jam tarn putavlt, &c. • Gordonius, quod sit propneto, et Inflatus 

1 iplrit'i soncto. a Qul fureniibus caoiii Inaitdat, nil nlil arresta cogitat, et luppllcei libelloi, uoa non 
nisi venns faclt. P. Forestua. a Oordonlua. » Verbo non exprimunt, ncc ope^ aed alta mente 
recondunt, et aunt vlrl prudentiaalmL quoa ego acepe novi, cum multi aint aino “ ** S 

mortuoa puUnt, plura aigna quldam hcbent, pauciora, majorm minora. • Trallianua, Ub. 1. 16. aii> 

Intervalla qumdain liabeut, ut etiam conaueta adnUoUtrenc, alii in contlnno delirio aunt, «c. tPrac. mag. 
Vorc tantnm et autumnu. • Lib. de humorlbua. ' * Guiaiicriua. 
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women when they be with child, as ^Plater notes, never otherwise : to others 
*ti8 settled and fixed : to dne led about and variable still by that ignis faitms 
of ]»hantasy, like an artlvntis or running gout, ’tis here and there, and in every 
joint, always molesting some part or other; or if the body be free, in a myriad 
of forms exercising the mind. A second once perad venture in his life hath a 
most grievous fit, once in seven years, once in five years, even to the extremity 
of madness, rfeath, or dotage, and that upon some feral accident or perturba- 
tion, terrible object, and that for a time, never perhaps so before, never after, 
A third is moved upon all such troublesome objects, cross fortune, disaster, and 
violent passions, otherwise free, once troubled in three or four years. A 
fourth, if things be to his mind, or he in action, well pleased, in •good com- 
pany, is most jocund, and of a good complexion: if idle, or alone, a la mort, 
or carried away wholly with pleasant dreams and phantasies, but if once 
crossed and displeased, • 

“ Pectore conclpict nil nlal trlate nio ; ** | "He will Imagine naugbt aaveoadness In Ills heart ; ** 

his countenUnce is altered on a sudden, his heart heavy, irksome thoughts 
crucify his soul, and in an instant he is moped or weary of his lifii, he^will 
kill himself A fifth complains in his youth, a sixth in his fiddle age, the 
last in his old age. 

Generally thus much we may conclude of melancholy; that it is *nmst plea- 
sant at first, 1 say, inmUs gratissimus error* a most delightsome humour, to 
be alone, dwell alone, walk alone, meditate lie in bod whole days, dreaming 
awake as it were, and frame a thousand fantastical imaginations imta them- 
selves. They are never better pleased than when they are so doing, they are 
in paradise for the time, and cannot well endure to be interrupt; with him in 
the poet, *‘pol ms occidistiSf aanici, non servdstis, aU? you have undone him, ho 
complains if you trouble him : tell him what inconvenience will follow, what 
will be the event, all is one, canu cui vomiium^ ^*tis so pleasant he cannot 
refrain. He may thus continue peradventure many years by reason of a strong 
temperature, or some mixture of«business, which may divert his cogitations: 
but at the last Imsa imaginatlOy his phantasy is crazed, and now habixuatcd to 
such toys, cannot but work still like a fate, the scene alters upon a sudden, 
fear and sorrow supplant those pleasing thoughtai suspicion, discontent, and 
perpetual anxiety succeed in their places; so by little and little, by that shocing- 
horn of idleness, and voluntary solitariness, melancholy this feral fiend is^ 
dirawn on, quantum vertice ad awras ^tliersaSy tamJtmn radios in Tartara 
tmdU, "extending up, by its branches, so far towards Heaven, as, by its roots, 
it does down towards Tartarus;” it was not so delicious at first, as now it is 
bitter and harsh; a cankered soul macerated with cares and discontents, 
iasdium vUcs, impatience, agony, inconstancy, irresolution, precipitate them unto 
unspeakable miseries. They cannot endure company, light, or life itself, some 
unfit for action, and the like. ^ Their bodies are lean and dried up, withered, 
ugly, their looks harsh, very dull, and their souls tormented, as they are mora 
or less entangled, as the humour hath been intended, or according to the con- 
tiniianoe of time they have been troubled^ 

To discern all which symptoms the better, ^Khasia the Arabian makes three 
degrees of them. The fi[rat falsa cogUatiOf fidse conceits and idle thoughts ; 
to misoonstrue and amplify, aggravating every thing they conceive or fear; the 
second isjfalso cogitata logm, to talk to themselves, or to use inarticulate incon- 
dite voioeG^ speeches, obsolete gestures, and plai^y te utter their minds and 
conceits of their hearty by their words and action^ as to laugh, weep, to be 
silent, not to sleep, eat their meat, &o. : the third is to put in practice that 

^ De mentli olienat. cap. 8. ■ Levlnna LemnluSp Jaeon Pratenali^ blanda ab Initio. * " A most 

afn^eeable mental delaalon." *Hor. ^Faeilla descenaiu Avernl. •Vlrg. Gorpua cadSveroio&w 
Paa. Izvll. carloaa cat fodea mea pro aegritudlne animn, • Lib. 9. ad Almansorem. 
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v^hich they 'think or speak. Savanarola, Rvth, 11. Tfoct. 8. cop. 1. decoyriliir 
dine, coniumis as much, "*when ho begins to express that in words, which ho 
conceives in his heart, or talks idly, or goes from one thing to another,” which 
’’Gordonius cfills wee cajDW^ hahentia Qiec caudam (“ having neither head nor 
tajl”), he is in the middle way: “* but when lie begins to act it likewise, and 
to put his fopperies in execution, he is then in the extent of melancholy, or 
madness itself.” This progress of melancholy you shall easily obso^rve in them 
that have been so affected, they go smiling to themselves at first, at length 
they laugh out; at first solitary, at last they can endure no company: or if 
they do, they are now dizzards, past sense and shame, quite moped, they care 
not what fjiey say or do, all their actions, words, gestures, are furious or ridi- 
culous. At first his mind is troubled, he doth not attend what is said, if you 
tell him a talc, he cries at last, ^what said you] hut in the end he mutters to 
himself, as old women do many times, or old men when they sit alone, upon a 
sudden they laugl^ whoop, halloo, or run away, and swear they see or hear 
players, ^devils, hobgoblins, ghosts, strike, or strut, &c., grow Immorous in 
the end : like him in the poet, scape ducentos, smpe decern servos (“ at one 
timtf followed by two hundred servants, at another only by ten”), he will 
dress himself, ahd undress, careless at last, grows insensible, stupid, or mad. 

* Ife howls like a wolf, barks like a dog, and raves like Ajax and Orestes, 
hears iifhsic and outcries, which no man else hears. As *" he did whom 
Amatus Lusitanus mentioneth cent 3, cura. 55, or that woman in “ Springer, 
that spake many languages, and said ^e was possessed : that farmer in ** Pros- 
per Ciilenus, that disputed and discoursed learnedly in philosophy and astro- 
nomy with Alexander Achilles his master, at Bologna, in Italy. But of 
these I have already spoken. 

^Vho can sufficiently speak of these symptoms, or prescribe rules to com- 
prehend them] as Echo to the painter in Aisonius, vane, quid affectas, djc., 
foolish fellow ; what wilt] if you must needs paint me, paint a voice, et simUem 
si vis inngere, pinge sonum; if you will Uesgribe melancholy, describe a phau- 
tastical oouceit, a corrupt imagination, vain thoughts and different, whiclx 
who can do] The four and twenty lettera make no more variety of words in 
diverse languages, than melancholy conceits produce diversity of symptoms 
in several persons. Thty arc irregular, obscure, various, so infinite, Proteus 
himself is 'not so diverse, you may as well lualce the moon a new coat, as a 
true character of a melancholy man ; as soon find the motion of a bird in th« 
air, as the heart of man, a melancholy man. They are so confused, I say, 
diverse, intermixed with Other diseases. As the species be confounded (which 
^1 have shewed) so are the symptoms: sometimes with headache, cachexiu, 
dropsy, stone; as you may perceive by those several examples and illustra- 
tions, collected by ‘‘Hildeshoim, spiceL 2, Mercuiialis, cojtsil 118. cap. 6 and 
11, with headache, epilepsy, priapismus. Trincavellius, consd. 12. lib. 1. 
i^Tisil, 49. with gout : caninus appetUus. Montanus, consil. 26, <hc. 23, 234, 
249, with falling-sickness, headache, vertigo, lycanthropia, &c. I. Csssar 
Olaudinus, oonsuU. 4. consult. 89 |nd 116, with gout, agues, haemorrhoids, 
stone, &c., who can distinguish these melancholy symptoms so intermixed with 
others, or apply them to their several kinds, confine them into method] ’Tis 
hard 1 confess, yet 1 have disposed of them as I could, and will descend to 
particularism them according to their species. For hitherto I have expatiated 

• 

» PnctlcB mijon. v Qnnm ore loquitur quae come conccplt, quum lublto de una re ad allud transit, 

nequerationcm de aliqno reddit, tunc eat in medio, at qnnm Incipit operari qua loquitur, In eammo gradu 
eat. ^ Cap. 19. Partie. 2. Loqultnr aecum at ad olioa, ac ai vere praeaentes. Aug. cap. 11. U. de cura 
pro mortuia gerenda. Rhaala. * Qunm rea ad hoe devenit, ut ea quae cogitare ccepeilt, ore prumat, 

atque acta permlsceat, turn perfecta melancliolla eat. h M clanchoilcits ae vldere et andire pntat daemonea. 
Lavatcr (it apeotrla, part. 3. cap. 2. > Wicrua, lib. 3. cap. 31. » Michael k mualon. n mmio# 

• Lib. de atra bile. f Port. 1. Suba. 2. Menib. 2. a De Jelirio, melancholia, ct mania. 
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in more general lists or terms, speaking promiscuously of such ordinary signs, 
which occur amongst writers. Not that they are all to be found in one man, 
for that were to paint a monster or chimera^ not a man : but some in one, 
some in another, and that successively, or at several times. 

Which I have been the more curious to express and report; not to upbraid 
any miserable man, or by way of derision (I rather pity them), but the better 
to discern, to apply remedies unto them; and to show that the best and 
soundest of us all is in great danger; how much we ought to fear our own 
fickle estates, remember our miseries and vanities, examine and humiliate 
ourselves, seek to Gk)d, and call to Him for mercy, that needs not look for 
any rods to scourge ourselves, since we carry them in our bowel^ and that 
our souls are in a miserable captivity, if the light of grace and heavenly truth 
doth not shine continually upon ua: and by jur discretion to moderate our- 
selves, to be more circumspect and wary in the midst of these daiiger*^. 


MEMB. IL 

Subsect. I. — Symptoms of Head-Mdancholy. 

“ Ip ' no symptoms appear about the stomach, nor the blood be mis'affected, 
and fear and sorrow continue, it is to be thought the brain itself is troubled, 
by reason of a melancholy juice bred in it, or otherwise conveyed into it, and 
that evil juice is from the distemperature of the part, or left after some infiam- 
mation,” thus far Piso. But this is not always true, for blood and hypochondrics 
both are often affected even in head-melancholy. • Hercules de Saxonifi, differs 
here from the common current of writers, putting peculiar signs of head-mckn- 
choly, from the sole distemperature ot spirits in the brain, as they are hot, 
cold, diy, moist, " all without matter from the motion alone, and teuebrositj 
of spirits;” of melancholy which proceeds from humours by adustion, he treats 
apart, with their several symptoms and cures. The common signs, iV it be by 
essence in the head, “ are ruddiness of face, high sanguine complexion, most 
part rubore saJtwrato, ^ one calls it a blueish, and sometimes full of pimples,” 
with red eyes. Avicenna, L 3, Fm, 2, Tract. 4, c, 18. Duretus and others 
out of Galen, de affect. 1. 3, c. 6. ” Hercules de Saxoni^ to this of redness of 

<ace, adds “ heaviness of the head, fixed and hollow eyes. * If it proceed 
from dryness of the brain, then their heads will be light, vertiginous, and they 
most apt to wake, and to continue whole months together without sleep. Few 
excrements in their eyes and nostrils, and often bald by reason of excess of 
dryness,” Montaltus adds, c. 17. If it proceed from moisture: dulness, drow- 
siness, headache follows ; and as Salust. Salvianus, c, 1, 1. 2, out of his own 
experience found, epileptical, with a multitude of humours in the head. They 
are veiy bashful, if ruddy, apt to blush, and to be red upon all occasions, 
prwsertim si metus accesserit. But the ebiefest symptom to discern this species, 
as I have said, is this, that there be no notable signs in the stomach, hypochon- 
driet^ or elsewhere, digna, as ^ Montaltus terms them, or of greater note, 
because oftentimes the passfbns of the stomach concur with them. Wind is 
common to all three species, and is not excluded, only that of the hypochondries 
is * more windy than the rest, saith Hollerius. ^Stius, tetrab. 1. 2, sc. 2, c. 9, 

'Nlcholan Piso. SI slgna clrcA TentricolinD non apparent, nee saniruis male affoctua, et adsunt tlmor et 
moBstitla, cerebnim Ipsnm exlstimandom est, Ac. ■ Tract, de mel. cap. 13. &c. £z Intemperie splrltnum, 
ct cerebri moto, tenebrositate. * Facie snnt rubente et liveacente, qulbus etlam aliquando adsunt 

puBtaloB. u Jo. Pantheon, cap. de mel. SI cerebrum prlmario affleiatur adsunt capitis grarltas, Axi 

ocnli, Ac. s l.ar.nmt. cap. 3. si h cerebro ex siscitatc, turn capitis erlt levitas, sltls, Tiftllla, paacltas 

suprrAnitatum in oculis u-l narlbus. ’ Si iinlia digna hesio vonh'iculo, quonlara in hac ipehmeholla 

capitis, exiqna uonnnnon*«ni vcntriculi pathemata co^unt, dao enim luec membra slbl Invicom offoetiimem 
ti'uiis.iii.tant. ■ I'l bireina majfis llaiuusa. 
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and 10, maintains the same, ‘if there be more signs, anti more evident in tlie 
head than elsewhere, the brain is primarily affected and proscribes head-me- 
lancholy to be cured by meats amongst the rest, void of wind, and good juice, 
not excluding wind, or corrupt blood, even in head-melancholy itself: b\it 
these species are often confounded, and so are their symptoms, as 1 havt^ 
already proved. The symptoms of the mind are superfluous and continual 
cogitations: “ **for when the head is heated, it scorcheth the blood, and from 
thence proceed melancholy fumes, which trouble the mind,” Avicenna. They 
are very choleric, and soon liot, solitary, sad, often silent, watchful, dis- 
content, Montaltus, cap. 24. If any thing trouble them, they Cannot sleep, 
but fret themselves still, till another object mitigate, or time wear it out. 
They have grievous passions, and immoderate perturbations of the mind, fear, 
sorrow, &c., yet not so continaate, but that they are sometimes merry, apt 
to profuse laughter, which is more to be wondered at, and that by the authority 
of 'Galen luinsclf,iy reason of mixture of blood, lyrccmhrl jo^'Quis delectantur 
et irrisoi'es pUrumqiui sunt, if they be ruddy, they are delighted ah jests, and 
sometimes scoflers themselves, conceiteil: and as lloderieus il Vega comments 
on tnai> place of Galen, merry, witty, of a pleasant disposition, and yet griev- 
ously melancholy anon after ; omnia discunt sine doclora^ saith Areteus, they 
learii without a teacher: and as ‘‘Lauren tins suppose th, those feral passions 
and symptoms of such as think themselves glass, ])ildicr.s, feathers, &c., 
speak strange languages, proceed d calore cerebri (if it be in excess), frvjiu the 
brain’s distempered heat. 

Subsect. II. — Symptoms of vAndy llypochnulrlacal MdanchoJy. 

•'‘In this hypochondriacal or flatuoxis melancholy, the symptoms are so ambi- 
guous,” saith ® Crato in a counsel of his for^ noblewoman, “ that the most 
exquisite physicians cannot determine of the part alTeeterl.” Matthew Flaccius. 
consulted about a noble matron, confessed ranch, that in this malady ho 
with .[loilcriuSjFracustorius, Falopius, and others, being to give their .«?entcncv.‘ 
oi a party labouring of hypochondriacal melancholy, could not find out by the 
symptoms which part was jiost especially affected j some said the womb, some 
heart, some stomach, <fcc., and therefore Crato, consiL 24. lib, 1. boldly aver-, 
that in this diversity of symptoms, which commonly accompany this disease, 
" ‘no physician can truly say what part is afioefced.” Galen, lib, 3. de lor^ 
affect, reckons up these ordinary symptoms, which all the Neoterics repeat <>t‘ 
Diodes ; only this fault he finds witli him, that ho j)ut3 not fear and sorrow 
amongst the other signs. Trincavcllius excuseth Diodes, liJb, 3. cunsil. 35. 
because that oftentimes in a strong head and constitution, a generous spirit, 
ami a valiant, these symptoms ai^poar not, by reason of his valour and courage. 
® Hercules de Saxonia (to whom I subscribe) is of the same mind (which I have 
bolore touched) that fear and sorrow arc not general symptoms; sonic fear and 
are not sad; some bo sad aud fear not; some neither fear nor grieve. Tlie 
re.:.b ai'o these, beside fear and som)w, "‘‘sharp bclchings, fulsome crudities, 
licat in the bowels, wind and rumbuiig in the guts, vehement gripings, jiain in 
the belly and stomach sometimes, after meatthsMb is hard of concoction, much 
watering of the stomach, and moist spittle, cold s weat, importunm audor^ 


•Si minus molcstlic circa vo«trlculam ant ventrom, In lis cerebrum primario nflflt'itiir, et curare oportet 
hunc affectum, per clbos flatds uxortes, et bourn cnncoc'-lonls, , raro corolirmu aillcitur siue vcntrlcul->. 
I* Sun^uliiflin adurit caput calldlus, et Indc fViml melanchoUcl ailuatl, auiinuiu cxac^itant. • Lib. de Inc, 
alicct. cap. 6. ** Cap. C. • lllldo&lielm, splceL 1. de incl. lii J l/iTOuliondriaca molancbolla adeu 

amblffua sunt syniptomato, ut etlam exercitatlsslml medld de loco affoetn statucru uon posslnt. fKedlcl 
do loco affooto nequeunt statuore. i I'raot. postbumo de rael. Patavii <'dit. 1620. per Bozottum Blbliop. 
cap. 2. , >• Acidi ructus, crudltatcs, oestua In praecordLls, flatus, Inturaum vcntrlcuU.dolorcs vebementen, 

aumptoque clbo concoctu diffleili, sputum liumidum fdquo multuin sequcMir, tV:c. Uip. lib. de mel. Galcuus 
MolauoUus e Kulfo ct Autio, Altomarua, Piso, Montaltus, Bnicl, Weeker. Ac. 
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unseasonablo sweat all ovef the body,”aspctavius Horatianus, lib, 2. cap. 5. calk 
it; cold joints, indigestion, ‘they cannot endure their own fulsome bclchings, 
continual wind about their hypochondries, heat and griping in their bowels, 
jlfrodcordia swrswm corvoeUvirdwr, midriff and bowels are pulled up, the veins 
about their eyes look red, and swell from vapours and wind.” Their oars sing 
now and then, vertigo and giddiness come by fits, turbulent dreams, dryness, 
leanness, ajft they are to sweat upon all occasions, of all colours and com- 
plexions. Many of them are high-coloured, especially after meals, which symp- 
tom Cardinal Cascius was much troubled with, and of which he complained to 
Prosper Calenus his physician, he could not eat, or drink a cup of wine, but he 
was as red in the face as if ho had been at a mayor s feast. That symptom 
alone vexeth many. ‘'Some again are black, pale, ruddy, sometimes their 
shoulders, and sho^der blades ache, there is & leaping all over their bodies, 
sudden trembling, a palpitation of the heart, and that cardiaca paesio^ gri6f in 
the mouth of the stomach, which maketh the patient thihk his heart itself 
acheth, and Sometimes suffocation, difficidtaa (mhditus^ short breath, hard wind, 
strong pulse, swooning. Montanus, consil. 55, Trincavellius,Zi&. 3. consU. 36, et 
37, Fernelius, cons, 43. Frambesarius, consult, lib. 1. consil, 17. Hildesheim, 
Claudinus, &c., give instance of every particular. The peculiar symptoms, 
which properly belong to each part be these. If it proceed from thev3toniach 
saith ‘Savaiiarola- ’tis full of pain and wind, Guianerius adds vertigo, nausea, 
much spitting, ic. If from the myrach, a swelling and wind in the hypochon- 
dries, a loathing, and appetite to vomit, pulling upward. If from the heart, 
aching and trembling of it, much heaviness. If from the liver, there is iisuiilly 
a pain in the right hypochondrie. If from the spleen, hardness and grief in the 
left hypochondrie, arumbling, much appetite and small digestion, Avicenna, if 
from the meseraic veins and Hvef on the other side, little or no appetite. Here, 
de Saxoni^ If from the hypochondries. a rumbling inilation, concoction is 
hindered, often belching, <kc. And from these crudities, windy vapours ascend 
up to the brain which trouble theTimagination, and cause fear, sorrov\r, dulness, 
heaviness, many terrible conceits and chimeras, as Lemnius well observes, 1. 1, 
c, 16. “ as ™a black and thick cloud covers the sun, and intercepts his beams 
and light, so doth this melancholy vapour obnubilute the mind, enforce it to 
many absurd thoughts and imaginations,” and compel, good, wise, honest, 
discreet men (arising to the brain from the "lower parts, “as smoke out of 
ft chimney”) to dote, speak, and do that which becomes them not, their persons, 
callings, wisdoms. One by reason of those ascending vapours and gripiiigs, 
rumbling beneath, will not be persuaded but that he hath a serpent in his guts, 
a viper, another frogs. Trallianus relates a story of a woman, that imagined 
she had swallowed an cel, or a serpent, and Felix Flaterus, observed, Kb. 1. hath 
a most memorable example of a countryman of his, that by chance falling into 
a pit where frogs and frogs’ spawn was, and a little of that winter swallowed, 
began to suspect that he had likewise swallowed frogs’ spawn, and with that 
conceit and fear, his phantasy wrought so far, that he verily thought he had 
young live frogs in his belly, qui vivebant^x alimento stio, that lived by his 
nourishment, and was so certainly persuaded of it, that for many years follow- 
ing he could not be rectifie(f in his conceit: Ho studied physic seven years 
together to cure himseli^ travelled into Italy, France and Germany to confer 
with the best physicians about it, and A" 1 609, asked his counsel kmongst the 
rest; he told him it was wind, his conceit, &o., but rUordicus conlradicere, ct 
ore et acriptia probare nitdxUw: no saying would serve, it was no wind, but 

* Circa prxteordia de eiitHna inflattone queruntar, et cum sadoro totlus corporis Importuno, frti^ldos 
artlottlo» Bicpepatltmtiir, indigestione lobonot, ructud suos Insuaves perliorreseiint Tlsoenim doloi^ babent. 
k Montalta«, e. IS. Weaker, Fuebsliu c. 18. ▲Ifeomanii, e. 7. Laurentliu, e. 73. Bniel, Qordon. iPraet. 
major : dolor in co et Tentoaitos, naussa. » Ut atra deaaaqae oabw soli cfflisa, veOoi et laxii\:u cjus 

Intercipit et offuscat; ftc^ &c. ” Ut Auniia b camlno 
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Teal frogs: ‘^and do you not hear them croiik?”^ Platerus would have de- 
ceived him, by putting live frogs into his excrements; but he, being a physiciah 
himself, would not be deceived, vir prudens aliaSy et doctits, a wise and learned 
man otherwiso, a doctor of physic, and after seven years’ dotage in this kind, 
a pliantaaia liheratus est^ he was cured. Laurcutius and Goulart have many 
such examples, if you be desirous to read them. One commodity above the 
rest which are melancholy, these windy flatuous have, lucida in^rvdUa^ their 
symptoms and pains are not usually so contiuuate as the rest, but come by 
(its, fear and sorrow, and the rest : yet in another they exceed all others; and 
that is, ®they are luxurious, incontinent, and prone to veiieiy, by reason of 
wind, et fuBbile amant, et quandliet fere amant. (Jason Pratensis.) ^flhasis is 
of opinion, that Venus doth many of them much good; the other symptoms 
of the mind be common with the rest. 


SiTBSECT. IIL— Symptoms of Melancholy abounding in the wl^ole "body. 

Tiiei Embodies that are affected with this universal melancholy are most part 
black, ^ ^ the niplancholy juice is redundant all over,” hirsute they are, and 
loan, they have bread veins, their blood is gross and thick. “'Their spleen 
is wcakl’ and a liver apt to engender the humour ; they have kept bad diet, 
or have nad some evacuation stopped, as haemorrhoids, or months in women, 
which ■ Trallianus, in the cure, would have carefully to be inquired, and withal 
to observe of what complexion the party is of, black or red. For as Forrestus 
and Ilolleriiis coiitend, if ‘they be black, it proceeds from abundance of 
natural melancholy; if it proceed from cares, agony, discontents, diet, exer- 
cise, &c., they may be as well of any other colour: red, yellow, pale, as black, 
and yet their whole blood corrupt: proerubri £olore scepe sunt talesy soepe Jlavi, 
(saitli " Montaltu.s, cap. 22.) The best way to discern this species, is to let 
them bleed, if tlio blood be corrupt, thick and black, and they withal free 
from those hypt»chondriacal symptoms, and not .so grievously troubled with 
tliem, or Ihosc of the head, it argues they are melancholy, a tola corpore. The 
fumes which arise from this corrupt blood, disturb the mind, and make them 
fearful and 6ori’owi'ul,heavj»heartedas the rest, dejected, discontented, solitary, 
silent, wcaiy of their lives, dull and heavy, or merry, «fcc., and if far gone, that 
which Apuloius wished to his enemy, by way of imprecjitioii, is true in them ; 
“*Doad mens bones, hobgoblins, ghosts, are ever in their minds, and meef 
them still in every turn, all the bugbears of the night, and terrors, fairy- 
babes of tombs, and graves are before their eyes, and in their thoughts, as to 
women and chihlren, if they be in the dark alone.” If they hear, or read, 
or see any tragical object, it sticks by them, they are afraid of death, and yet 
weary of their lives, in their discontented humours they quarrel with all the 
world, bitterly inveigh, tax satirically, and because they cannot otherwise 
vent their passions or redress what is amiss, as they mean, they will by violent 
death at last be revenged on themselves. 

• 

Subsect. IV . — Symptoms of Maids, Nuns, a^d Widows* Melancholy. 

Because Lodovicus Mercatus in his second book de mulier. affect, cap, 4. 
and Rodericks a Castro do morh. mvlicr. cap. 3. lib, 2. two famous physicians 

•nypochondrlaci maxima aflPoftant coire, et mnltiplicatar ooitas in ip»is, cd quod ventoaltates multlplU 
oontuf in hypucbuiidi'lla, ct coUoa aiepe allevat luM ventosl.atea. p Cont. Jib. 1. tract. 9. a Weeker, 

UeUncbolicua auccua toto corpore rodundaiis. rSplea nature Imbeciiior. Montaltua, cap. 22. • Ub. 1. 

cap. 16. IntorroKaro conveult, an allqua evaeuatlonia retentio obvenerit, viri in hasmorrhoid. mnlierum 
menstnils, ct vidu faclcm aliniliter an alt nibicunda. * NatuiMlea ni;:pi acquialti a toto corpore, aoepe 

rubicund!. « Montaltua, cap. 22. Plao. Ex colore aangnlnls^^ ai minuas veuara, al Hunt niger, &c. a Apul. 
lib. 1. aemper obvias spoulca mortuomm quicquid umbrariun eat usplam, quicquid leinurum et larvaruia 
• oculisauis uggerunt, aibi fiiigunt omnia iioctiuui occuraaculo, oninlu bustoruin fomiidomina, omnia oqpul* 
chroruin tcnlculamcnta 
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in Spain, Daniel Sennertus of Wittenberg, lib. 1. part. 2. cap. 13. with others* 
haTe Youchsaferl in their v’orks, not long since published, to write two just 
treatises de Mdomcliolid Virginurriy Monialium et Viduamm, as a particular 
species of melancholy (which I have already specified) distinct from the rest; 
(y for it much differs from that which commonly befalls men and other women, 
as having one only cause proper to women alone) I may not omit in this 
general survey of melancholy symptoms, to set down the particular signs of 
such parties so misaffected. 

The causes are assigned out of Hippocrates, Cleopatra, Moschion, and those 
old OyiicBciorum Scriptorea, of this feral malady, in more ancient maids, widows, 
and barren women, ob septum tn^ansvermm violatum, saith Mercatus. by reason 
of the midriff or Diaphragma, heart and brain offended with those vicious 
vapours which come from inen&truous blood, wfla/inrmtionein arteriev drea dor- 
sum^ Sodericus adds, an inflammation of the back, which with the rest is 
offended by ■ that fuliginous exhalation of corrupt seed, troubling the brain, 
heart and m[nd ; the brain, I say, not in esbcuce, but by consent, U niverm 
enim hujus ajfcctus causa ah utero pendety ct a sanguinis menstrui malitia, for 
in a word, the whole malady i)rocecds from that inflammation, putritlitsy, bkick 
smoky vapours, <kc., from thence comes care, sorrow, and anxicfiy, obfuscation 
of spirits, agony, desperation, and the like, which are intended or reuiiiLcd ; si 
(vmatorius accesserit asrdor, or any other violent object or perturbation <Jf mind. 
This melancholy may happen to widows, with much care and sorrow, as Irc- 
quciitly it doth, by reason of a sudden alteration of their accusLomed course 
of life, &:c. To such as lie in childbed ob suppressam purgationem ; but to 
nuns and more ancient maids, and some barren women for the cau^^cs aforesaid, 
’tis more familiar, crebrius his quam reliquis accidU^ inquii ModcricuSy the 
rest are not altogether excluded. 

Out of these causes RodericusdeGnes it with Aretcus, to be angorem animiy 
a vexation of the mind, a sudden sorrow from a small, light, or no occasion, 
‘ with a kind of still dotage and grief of some part or other, head, heart, 
breasts, sides, back, belly, (!Ssc., with much solitariness, weeping, di:^tractiou, 
&c., from which they are sometimes suddenly delivered, because it tomes and 
goes by fits, and is not so permanent as other melancholy. 

But to leave this brief description, the most ordinary symptoms be these, 
pulsatiojuala dorsum, a beating about the back, which is almost ])crpetual, the 
gkin is many times rough, squalid, especially, as Aretcus observes, about the 
arms, knees, and knuckles. The midriff and heart-strings do burn and beat 
very fearfully, and when this vapour or fume is stirred, ilieth upward, the hcai't 
itself beats^ is sore grieved, and iduiiny fauces siccitate prcecludutKury ut diffi- 
culler possit ab uteri strangulatione decerni, like fits of the iiiotlier, Alous 
plertsque nil reddit, aids ejiiguum^ acTCy bUiosumy lotium fiavum. They 
complain many times, saith Mercatus,of a great pain in their heads, about then- 
hearts, and hypochoiidries, and so likewise in their breasts, which are olteu 
sore, sometimes ready to swoon, their faces are inflamed, and red, they are 
dry, thirsty, suddenly hot, much troubled with wind, cannot slc(*p, And 
from hence proceed/mwa delirammla, a ffrutish kind of dotage, troublesome 
sleep, terrible dreams in thetUight, subrusticus pudor ct verecundui igttava, a 
foolish kind of bashfulness to some, perverse conceits and opinions, ** dejection 

7Dlffert enlm al) ea qnn virla et reliqniB feminii communltcr contlntcit, proprlam habeiw cauutn. « Tv 
menstrui Banguinis tctia ad cor et cerebrum exhalitione, vitiatum semeu tnentem perturbat, &c. non ptr 
essentlam, eed per consouaum. Animus mosrens et anxius Inde malum trldilt, et spiritus cerobi uin oblus- 
cantur, qom cuncta augeutuii &e. *Ouin tacito ddirlo ac dolure alicuJus partis Internie, dorsi, bypochon- 
drll, cordis reglonem et nnlversam mammom interdum occupaotisL &c. Cutis allquando squaUda, aapera, 
rugose, praclpue cubltls, genibus, et digitorum articull8,prscordia Ingenti asepo torroreiestuant et pulsant, 
comquo vapor excltatus sursum evolat, cor palultat aut premltur, animus doflcit, &c. Anlinl dcjeitlu, 
perversa rerum exlsUmatlo, pru'post^um Judicium. Fastidiosu^ languentes^ tiedlosae, consilii iiioues, 
iachr>mo8e, timentes, miBSta', cum sutnma icium mcliorum dcspciatlonc, nulla re dclectuntur, sebtudmem 
ainant, Ifec. 
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of mind, much discontent, preposterous judgment. They are apt to loathe, 
dislike, disdain, to be weary of every object^ dtc., eAsh thing sdmost is tedious 
to them, they pine away, void of counsel, apt to weep, and tremble, timorous, 
fearful, sad, and out of all hope of bettor fortunes. They take delight in 
nothing for the time, but love to be alone and solitary, though that do them 
more harm: and thus they are affected so long as this vapour lasteth; but 
by-and-by as ple.asant and merry as ever they were in their lives, they sing, 
discourse, and laugh in any good company, upon all occasions, and so by fits it 
takes them now and then, except the malady be inveterate, and then ’tis more 
fretpent, vehement, and contiuuate. Many of them cannot tell how to express 
themselvei^in words, or how it holds them, what ails them, you cannot under- 
stand them, or well tell what to make of their sayings; so far gone sometimes^ 
so stupified and distracted, tl^ey think themselves bewitched, they are in 
despair, apicB ad dnsperaiioriem^ dulores mammis et hypochondriis, Mer- 

catiis therefore adds, now their breasts, now their liypochondries, belly and 
sides, then their heart and head aches, now heat, then wind, noi^v this, now 
that offends, they are weary of all ; 'and yet will not, cannot again tell how, 
wliAe gr what offends them, though they be in great pain, agony, and fre- 
quently complam, grieving, sighing, weeping, and discontented still, sine causa 
manifesta^ most part, yet I say they will complain, grudge, lament, and not be 
persuadf d, but that they are troubled with an evil spirit, which is fi*equent in 
Germany, saitli Kodericus, amongst the common sort: and to such as are 
most grievously affected (for he makes three degrees of this di&case in women), 
they are in despair, surely forespoken or bewitched, aud in extremity of their 
dotage (weary of their lives), some of them will attem[)t to make away them- 
selves. Some think they see visions, confer With spirits aud devils, they shall 
sigrely be damned, are afraid of some treachery, imminent danger, and the 
like, they will not speak, make answer to aAy question, but are almost dis- 
tracted, mad, or Btu])id for the time, and by fits: and thus it holds them, as 
tliey are more or less affected, aud as the inngr humour is intended or remitted, 
or by outward objects and [lerturbations aggravated, solitariness, idleness, &c. 

Many other maladies there are incident to young women, out of that one and 
only causes above specified^mauy feral diseases. 1 will not so much as mention 
their names, melancholy alone is the subject of my present discourse, from 
which I w'ill not swerve. The several cui'es of this infirmity, concerning diet, 
which must be very sparing, phlebotomy, physic, internal, external remedies^ 
are at large in great variety in '^Rodericus k Castro, Sennertus, and Mercatus, 
wliich whoso will, as occasion serves, may make use of. But the best and 
surest remedy ot all, is to see them well placed, and married to good husbands 
in duo time, hine iUce lachrymee, that is the primary cause, and this the ready 
cure, to give them content to their desires. I write not tliis to patronise any 
wanton, idle flirt, lascivious or light housewives, which are too forward many 
times, unruly, and apt to cast away themselves on him that comes next, with- 
out all care, counsel, circumsiiection, and judgment. If religion, good disci- 
pline, honcbt education, wholesom^ exhortation, fair promises, fame and loss of 
good name, cannot inhibit and deter such (which to chaste and sober maids 
cannot choose but avail much), labour and exercise, strict diet, rigour and 
threap may more opportunely be used, and are able of themselves to qualify 
and divert im ill-disposed temperament For seldom should you see an hired 
servant, a poor handmt^id, though ancient, that is kept hard to her work, and 
bodily labour, a coarse country wench troubled in this kind, but noble virgins, 

•Nolunt i^erlre molestiam quant pattnntur, aed eonqnenmtnr tomen de caplto, eorde, mammla &o. la 
pttteoa fen maniaei proslllre, ac stranKulari caplimt, nnlla orationis siiavftate ad speni aalutls nenperan* 
dam erlA &o. Famlliares non curant, non loquantiir, non respondent, Ac., et hsBC ffraviora. aL dte. 
^Clifteroa at HeUeborlamum Uathiuli sammt laudat. 
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xiioe gentlewomen^ sucli as are solitary and idle, live at ease, lead a life out of 
action and employment, ths0t fare well, in great houses and jovial companies^ 
ill disposed perad venture of themselves, and not willing to make any resistance, 
discontented otherwise, of weak judgment, able bodies, and subject to passions, 
{gremdiores virgines, saith Mercatus, steriles et vidtuB plerumqite nielamJioUca!)^ 
such for the most part are misaffected, and prone to this disease. I do not so 
much pity them that may otherwise be eased, but those alone that out of a 
strong temperament, innate constitution, arc violently carried away with 
this torrent of inward humours, and though very modest of themselves, sober, 
religious, virtuous, and well given (as many so distressed maids are), yet can- 
not make resistance, these grievances will appear, this malady will tfl-ke place, 
and now manifestly show itself, and may not otherwise be helped. But wliero 
am I ? Into what subject have I rushed? "V^fhat have I to do with nuns, 
maids, virgins, widows ? I am a bachelor myself, and lead a monastic life jii 
a college, noB ego sane ineptus qui hoec dixenm, I confess ’tis an indecorum, 
and as Pallas g. virgin blushed, when Jupiter by chance spake of love matters 
in'her presence, and turned away her face; me reprimam, though my subject 
necessarily require it, I will say no more. ^ 

And yet I must and will say something more, add a word or tv^o in gratiam 
Virginwm et Viduarum, in- favour of all such distressed parties, in commisera- 
tion of their present estate. And as I cannot choose but condole their mishap 
that labour of this infirmity, and are destitute of help in this case, so must I 
needs inveigh against them that are in fault, more than manifest causes, and 
as bitterly tax those tyrannising pseudo-politicians* superstitious orders, rasli 
TOWS, hard-hearted parents, guardians, unnatural friends, allies (call them how 
you will), those careless and stupid overseers, that out of worldly resj^ects, 
covetousD ess, supine negligence, their own private ends(cw/i sM sit inteHm bene) 
can so severely reject, stubbornly 'neglect, and imi)iously contemn, without all 
remorse and pity, the tears, sighs, groans, and grievous miseries of such poor 
souls committed to their charge. I^w odious and abominable arc those super- 
stitious and rash vows of Popish monasteries ! so to bind and enforce men and 
women to vow virginity, to lead a single life, against the laws of nature, oppo- 
site to religion, policy, and humanity, so to starve, to offer violence, to Bupi)res3 
the -vigour of youth by rigorous statutes, severe laws, vain persuasions, to 
debar them of that to which by their innate temperature they are so furiously 
iigclined, urgently carried, and sometimes precipitated, even irresistibly led, to 
the prejudice of their soul’s health, and good estate of body and mind : and all 
for base and private respects, to maintain their gross superstition, to enrich 
themselves and their territories as they falsely suppose, by hindering some mar- 
riages, that the world bo not full of beggars, and their parishes pestered with 
orphans; stupid politicians, lusccine fieri Jlagitia? ought these things so to be 
carried? better marry than burn, saith the Apostle, but they are otherwise per- 
suaded. They will by all means quench their neighbour’s house if it be on tire, 
but that fire of lust which breaks out into such lamentable flames, they will not 
take notice of, their own bowels oftentimes, fle^h and blood shall so rage andbum, 
and they will not see it: miserwn est, saith Austin, seipsum non miaerescere, 
and they are miserable in the mean time that cannot pity themselves, the 
common good of all, and per consequms their own estates. For let them but 
consider what fearful maladies, £^l disease^ gross inconvenience, come to 
both sexes by this enforced temperance, it troubles me ^o think of,*much more 
to relate those fi^quent abortions and murdering of inmnts in their nunneries 
Cmd * Kemnitius and others), their notorious fornications, those Spiiitrias, 
Tribadaa^ Ambubeias, <ka, those rapes, incest^ adulteries, mastuprations. 


• Xxamen cone. Tridenl. de caUbata lacerd. 
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sodomies, buggeries of monks and friars. See Bale’s visitation of abbeys, < 
^Mercurialis, Eodericus ^ Oastro, Peter Forestul, and divers physicians ; I 
know their ordinary apologies and excuses for these things, sed vidermt Folir 
4ioi, Medicif Tfieologi, 1 shall more opportunely meet with them 'elscwhero 

• **» IllJttS vlduflB, ant patronnm Vlrglnls hnjna 

Ne me forte pntea, verbum non ampllos addam.” 


' MEMB. Ill, 

Immediate came of ilvese precedenl Symptoms. 

To give some satisfaction to melancholy men that are troubled with these 
symptoms, a better means i^ my judgment cannot be taken, than to show 
tl^m the causes whence they proceed ; not from devils as they suppose, or 
that they aro beyitched or forsaken of God, hear or see, &c., as many of them 
think, but from natural and inward causes, that so knowing them, they may 
better avoid the effects,' or at least endure them with more patience. The 
inAst grievous and common symptoms are fear and sorrow, and that without 
a cause to th^ wisest and discreetest men, in this malady not to be avoided, 
'fho reason why they are so .^tius discusseth at large, Tttrahlb. 2. 2. in his 
first pft)blem out of Galen, lib. 2. de camissympt. 1. For Galen imputeth all 
to the cold that is black, and thinks that the Bjiirits being darkened, and the 
substance of the brain cloudy and dark, all the objects thereof appear terrible, 
and the ^ mind itself, by those dark, obscure, gross fumes, ascending £n>m black 
humours, is in continual darkness, fear, and sorrow; divers terrible monstrous 
fictions in a thousand shapes and apparitions occur, with violent passions, by 
\yhich the brain and phantasy are troubled and eclipsed. ^ Fracastorius, lib. 2 
de intellect. “ will have cold to be the causd of fear and sorrow; for such as 
are cold are ill-disposed to mirth, dull, and heavy, by nature solitary, silent ; 
and not for any inward darkness (as physicians think) for many melancholy 
inendaK boldly be, continue, and walk in the dark, and delight in it:” solum 
frigidi timidi : if they bo hot, they are merry ; and the more hot, the more 
furious, and void of fear, as we sec in madmen; but this reason holds not, for 
then no melancholy, proceeding from choler adust, should fear. * Averroes 
scoffs at Galeti for his reixsons, and brings five arguments to repel them : so 
doth Here, de Saxouia, Tract, de MdaneJv. cap. 3. assigning other causes, whioli 
are copiously censured and confuted by^lianus Montaltus, cap. 5 and 6, Lod. 
Mercatus de Inter, morb. cu/r. lib. 1. cap. 17, Altomainis, cap. 7. de md.y 
Guianerius, tract. 15. cap. 1, Bright, cap. 37, Laurentius, cap. 5, Valesius, 
mcd. cont. lib. 5, con. 1. “ “ Distemperature,” they conclude, “makes black 
juice, blackness obscures the spirits, the spirits obscured, cause fear aud sor- 
row.” Laurentius, cap. 13. supposeth these black fumes offend specially the 
diaphragma or raidrifi^ and so jxr consequens the mind, which is obscured as 

the sun by a cloud. To this opinion of Galen, almost all the Greeks and 
Arabians subsoribc, the Latins nej|r and old, internes tenebres offuscant animum, 
^ eoetemoB nocent pueriSy as children are affrighted in the dark, so are melan- 
choly men at all times, ^ as having the inward cause with them, and still car- 
rying it about. Which black vapours, whether they proceed from the black 
blood about the heart, as T. W. «fes. tUnks in his Treatise of the passions of 

• 

'Cap. de Satyr, et Prlaplt. c Part. 8. sect. 2. Mcmti. 5. Sni>. 5. " Lest you may Imaslne that t 

patronise that Widow or this virgin. 1 shall not add another word." > Vapores crass! et nigrl, it ventrl. 

eulo in cerebmm exhalant. Fel. Platems. k Galldi hiJarea, frigid! indispositi ad Isetltlam, et idea solitarii, 
tadtaml,non ob tenebras Intemas, at medici volant, sed ob fii^s: multi mclanchoUcl aocta ambulant 
Intrepid!. > V apores melancUolicl, splrltlbua miatL tenebramm eausss sant, cap. \ . « Xntemperloa fisclt 
auccom nigmm, nigrltioa obscurat apiritnm, obseuratlo spSTitils Aclt xnotam et tristitlam. « Ut nnboculto 
Solem offbscat. Gonstantinus, lib. de melanch. « .^tomarns, c. 7. CauHam timoris elreiunlbrt ater 
'hninor passlouis nmterld, et atrl splrltus pcri'Otaam animas domicUlo olfhndunt noctem. 
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• the mind; or cttomach; spleen; midriff; or all the misaffected parts together; it 
boots not; they keep the mind in a pei'petual dungeon; and oppress it with 
continual fearcf; anxieties; sorrows; dsc. It is an ordinaiy thing for such as are 
sound to laugh at this dejected pusillanimity; and those other symptoms of 
melancholy; to make themselves merry with them; and to wonder at such; as 
toys and trifle^ which may be resisted and withstood, if they will themselves: 
but let him that so wonderS; consider with himself; that if a man should tell 
him on a sudden, some of his especial friends were dead, could he choose but 
grieve? Or set him upon*a steep rock, where ho should be in danger to bo 
precipitated; could he be secure ? His heart would tremble for fear, and his 
head be giddy. P. Byarus, Tract, e/epest. gives instance (as I have sakl) “ ** and 
put case (saith he) in one that walks upon a plank, if it lie on the ground, ho 
can safely do it : but if the same plank be laid over some deep water, instead 
of a bridge, he is vehemently moved, and ’tis nothing but his imagination, 
Jhrma cadendi impressa, to which his other members and faculties obey.'* 
Yea, but you«infer, that such men have a just cause to fear, a true object of 
fear ; so have melancholy men an inward cause, a perpetual fume and dark- 
ness, causing fear, grief, suspicion, which they carry with thcjn, an object 
which cannot be removed j but sticks as Jose, and is as inseparable as a 
shadow to a body, and who can expel or overrun his shadow ? Kemovo heat 
of the liver, a cold stomach, weak spleen: remove those adust humoiihi and 
vapours arising from them, black blood from the heart, all outward perturba- 
fcions, take away the cause, and then bid them not grieve nor fear, or be heavy, 
dull, lumpish, otherwise counsel can do little good; you may as well bid him 
that is sick of an ague not to be a-dry ; or him that k wounded not to feel pain. 

Suspicion follows fear and sorrow at heels, arising out of the same fountain, 
so thinks ^Fracastorius, “that fear is the cause of suspicion, and still they 
suspect some treachery, or some secret machination to be framed against them, 
still they distrust.” Restlessness proceeds from the same spring, variety of 
fumes make them like and dislike.^ Solitariness, avoiding of light, that they 
are weary of their live^ hate the world, arise from the same causes, for their 
spirits and humours are opposite to light, fear makes them avoid company, and 
absent themselves, lest they should be misused, bissod at, or overshoot them- 
selves, which still they suspect. They are prone to venery by reason of wind, 
Angiy, waspish, and fretting still, out of abundance of choler, which causeth 
fdludul dreams and violent perturbations to them, both sleeping and waking : 
That they suppose they have no heads, fly, sink, they are po^ glasses, <kc.; is 
wind in their heads. 'Here, de Saxonid, doth ascribe this to the several 
motions in the animal spirits, “their dilation, contraction, coufiision, alteration, 
tenebrosity, hot or cold distemperature,” excluding all material humours. 
‘Fracastorius “ accounts it a thing worthy of inquisition, why they should 
entertain such false conceits, as that they have horns, great noses, that they 
are birds, beasts,” ^c., why they should think themselves kings, lords, cardi- 
nals. For the first, ^Fracastorius gives two reasons: “ One is the disposition 
of the body; the other, the occasion of the phantasy,” as if their eyes be pur- 
blind, their ears sing, by reason of some cold and rheum, To the second, 
Laurentius answer^ the imagination inwardly or outwardly moved, represents 
to the understanding, not enticements only, to favour the passion or dislike, 
but a very intensive pleasure follows the passion or displeasure, c^d the will 
and reason ore captivated by delighting in it. , 

p Pone exemplnm, qnod quit poteit embnlere enper trabem qua est In via: ecd si alt snper aqnam pro- 
ftmdam, looo pontia, non ambnlabtt anper eani. eo quod imaalnetur In anlmo ot timet Tehementer, forma 
Godendl Impreaaa. cut obedlunt membm omnia, et fteolUtea rdlqiue. a Lib. 2. de intellectione. Suapicloai 
obtiinoremetobUqttiimd]aeimam,etaempermdepntant8iblflerHnaldlaa. Lauren. 6. 'Tract* de 
ineLcap. 7. Ex dilatione, contraction^ eonftialone, tenebrositate apiritnum, ealida, frlfflda lntem]v»ie, «bc. 
•mud Inquisltione dignnm, cor tarn fMaa reeiplant, habere ae comna. eaae mortooa nasutoa, ease avea, &c. 

* 1. Diapoaitio corporla. 2. Occaaio Imaginationia. 
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Why students and lovers are so often melancholy and mad, the philosopher « 
of "Oonimbra assigns this reason, because by a vehement and continual medi* 
tation of that wherewith they are affected, they fetch up the spirits into the 
brain, and with the heat brought with them, they inoend it beyond measure : 
-and the cells of the inner senses dissolve their temperature, which being dis- 
solved, they cannot perform their offices as they ought.** 

Why melancholy men are witty, which Aristotle Imth long sufce maintained 
in his problems; and that *all learned men, famous philosophers, and law- 
givers, cbd mium feri omnea mdancJMMd, have still been melancholy, Is a 
problem much controverted. Jason Prateiisis will have it understood of natural 
melancholy, which opinion Melancthon inclines to, in his book de Anima, and 
Marcilius Ficinus, de san. tuernL lib. 1. cap, 5. but not simple, for that makes 
men stupid, heavy, dull, being cold and dry, fearful, fools, and solitary, but 
mixed with the other humours, phlegm only excepted ; and they not adust, 
^but so mixed as that blood be hal^ with little or no adustion, that they be 
neither too hot nor too cold. Apponensis, cited by Melancthon^ thinks it pro • 
cecds %om melancholy adust, excluding all natural melancholy as too cold. 
Lauiwntius cc^pdemns his tenet, because adustion of humours makes men mad, 
as lime bums when water is cast on it. It must be mixed with blood, and 
somev^at adust, and so that old aphorism of Aristotle may be verified, NuUum 
niagnum ingenium due mixtura dementwe^ no excellent wit without a mixture 
of madness. Fracastorius shall decide the controvci*sy, “ “phlegmatic are dull: 
sanguine lively, pleasant, acceptable, and ineriy, but not witty : choleric are 
too swift in motion, and furious, impatient of contemplation, deceitful wits : 
melancholy men have the most excellent wits, but not all; this humour may 
be hot or cold, thick or thin; if too hot, they are furious and mad : if too cold, 
dull, stupid, timorous, and sad : if temperate, excellent, rather inclining to that 
extreme of heat, than cold.*' This sentence of his will agree with that of 
Heraclitus, a dry light makes a wise mind, temperate heat and dryness are the 
chief causes of a good wit ; therefore, saith»ribliian, an elephant is the wisest of 
all bruffe beasts, because his brain is driest, el ob alrce bilis copiam : this reason 
Cardan approves, subtil, I, 12. Jo. Baptista Silvaticus, a physician of Milan, 
in his first controversy, h#>th copiously handled this question : llulandus in his 
problems, Cajlius Hhodiginns, lib. 17, Valleriola 6*® narrat. nied., Here, de 
Saxon i^ Tract, posth. de iml. cap. 3, I^dovicus Mercatus, de Inter, morb. cur. 
lib. 1. cap. 17, Baptista Porta, Fhgsiog. lib. 1. c. 13, and many others. • 
Weeping, sighing, laughing, itching, trembling, sweating, blushing, hearing 
and seeing strange noises, visions, wind, crudity, are motions of the body, 
depending upon these precedent motions of the mind: neither are tears, affec- 
tions, but actions (as Scaliger holds) *tho voice of such as are afraid, trembles, 
because the heart is shaken,** {Convmb. prob. 6. sec. 3. de som.) why they 
stutter or falter in their speech, Mcrcurialis and Montaltus, cap. 17. give like 
reasons out of Hippocrates, dryness, which makes the nerves of the tongue 
torpid.** Fast speaking (which is a symptom of some few) iEtius will have 
caused ‘‘“from abundance of wi^d, and swiftness of imagination: ^baldness 
comes from excess of dryness,** hirsuteness from a dry temperature. The cause 
of much waking in a dry brain, continual meditation, discontent, fears and 
cares, that suffer not the mind to be at rest, incontincncy is from wind, and a 
hot liver, Montanus, cons. 26. Bumbling in the guts is caused from wind, and 


«In pro. li. de ccelo. Vehemens et assldua cogltatlorel erjra rinAm afllcitor, splrltus In ccrebmm evocut. ^ 
• K MeluiichoUcl IngonioBl omues, Bomiiil viri In aitlUas et diBci])lini.s sive circum imperatorlam out relp. dig. 
cipllnain oinneg lere melancholici. Aristotelea. r Adoo mlscuntur, ut sit dupium sanguinis ad rellqua duo, 

■ Lib. 2 . do Intellectione. Pingul sunt Minerva phlcgniatici : sanguinel amablles, grati, hllares, at non 
‘ingcntasl ; chulcAci celcres motu, et ob id contempltitionisimpiitlentos : Melancholici solnm axcdlentes, ^c. 

* Trepldantium vox tromulu, quia cor quatitur. ^Ob ariilitatciii qiiie reddlt nervos llnguo} torpidoa. 

* lucuiitiucutla lliigu.f U.V tiatuuui, o( volocitate imuginalioiiu * Cuirlties ob siccitatls exceisuut. 
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, vind from ill concoction, weakness of natural lieat, or a distempered heat 
and cold; ^Palpitation of tUe heart from Tapoun^ heaviness and aching from 
the same cause. That the belly is hard, wind is a cause, and of that le^ing 
LU many parts. Bedness of the face, and itching, as if they were flea-bitten, 
or stung with pismires, from a sharp subtile wind, 'Cold sweat from vapours 
arising from the hypochondries, which pitch upon the skin ; leanness for want 
of good nourishment. Why their appetite is so great, *.5Stius answers: Os 
vmlais frigescU, cold in those inner partly cold belly, and hot liver, causeth 
crudity, and intention proceeds from perturbations, ‘‘our souls for want of 
spirits cannot attend escactly to so many intent! vo Generations, being exhaust, 
and overswayed by passion, she cannot consider the reasons whioh».may dis- 
suade her from such aflections. 

* Bashfulness and blushing is a passion proper, to men alone, and is not only 
caused for ^some shame and ignominy, or that they are guilty unto themselves 
of some foul fact committed, but as^Fracastorius well determines, oh defectuut 
proprimny et timorem, “from fear, and a conceit of our defects; the fiice 
labours and is troubled at his presence that sees our defects, and nature, willing 
to help, sends thither heat, heat draws the subtilest blood, and so wo IduSh. 
They that are bold, arrogant, and careless, seldom or never blush, but such as 
are fearful.” Anthonius Lodovicus, in his book de pudore^ will have this sub- 
tile blood to arise in the free, not so much for the reverence of our beders in 
presence, “ but for joy and pleasure, or if any thing at unawares shall pass 
from us, a sudden accident, occurse, or meeting (which Disatiusin "Macrobius 
couflrms) any object heard or seen, for blind men never blush, as Dandinus 
observes, the night and darkness make men impudent. Or that we be staid before 
our betters, or in company we like not, or if any thing molest and oflend u^ era- 
bescerUia turns to rubor ^ blushing to a continuate redness. ^Sometimes the 
extremity of the ears tingle, and ^re red, sometimes the whole face, £tsi nihil 
vitiosum commiaei'is^ as Lodovicus holds: though Aristotle is of opinion, 
omnis pudor ex vitio commisso, all shame for some offence. But we And other- 
wise, it may as well proceed ‘’from fear, from force and inexperience (so 
^Dandinus holds), as vice; a hot liver, saith Duretiis (poHs in IloUerium:} 
“from a hot brain, from wind, the lungs heated, oi^ after drinking of wine, 
strong drink, perturbations,” dsa 

“ laughter, what it is,” saith 'TuUy, “ bow caused, where^ and so suddenly 
bneaks out, that desirous to stay it, we cannot, how it comes to possess and stir 
our face, vein^ eyes, countenance, mouth, side^ let Democritus determine.” 
The cause that it ofeen affects melancholy men so much, is given by Qomesius, 
lib. 3. de sale genial, cap. 18. abundance of pleasant vapours, which, in san- 
guine melancholy especially, break from the heart, “*aud ticMe the midriff, 
because it is transverse and full of nerves: by which titillation, the sense 
being moved, and arteries distended or pulled, the spirits from thence move 
and possess the side^ veins^ countenance, eyes.” See more in Josaiue de riau 
etjletu, Fives S de Ardmd. Tears, as Sc^iger defines, proceed from grief and 
pity, “ *or from the heating of a moist braii^ for a dry cannot weep.” 

That they see and hear so many plmtasms, chimeras, noises, visions, Ac., 

• 

' Ltnreu. e. 13. > Tetrab. 2. ser. 2. cap. 10. ^ Ant. I^oAoTicoB, prob. lib. 1. sect. 6. 
de ati'abilarllB. * Subruatlciis pndor vUlosus pudor. k ob Ifiniomlniam aut turpitudlnom fbctl, Ao. 

>De symp. et Antip. cap. 12. laborat faclus ob prseacntlam ejus qul defectum nostrum yldet,et nature quasi 
opem latnra maorem iUuo mittlt, ealor sanguinem trahlt, unde rubor, audacevnon rubent, dee. ■> Ob 

^goudlum et volnptatem foros exit sanguis^ aut obr meltoris revorontiam, ant ob subitum oeenrsum, ant si 
quid Incantlns exciderlt. * Com. In Arist. de anlma. CcdcI ut plurlmum impudentes, nox Uselt impndentos, 
•Alexander Aphrodlslonsls makes all bashftilness a ylrtue, eamque se refert in seipso experiri soUtam, etsl 
eswt admodum seoex. p Supe post clbum apti ad ruborem, ex potu vlni, ex Umore ssspe et ab h^ate 
calldo, eerebro calldo, &e. ^ Com. in Arlit. de anima, tom k vi et luexperientia quam k Titlo. *2. De 

oratore. quid ipse rlsus, quo paeto coneltatui*, nbi alt dec. ■ Diapbragma titillant, quia transvemum et 
BmoMun, quatltlllatlonemoto sensn atque arterlis dUtentls, spiritus Inde latero, venosi os, oeulos oocupanu 
•£k calefimtione humidl cerebri : nam ex eioeo mcbiymiB non fluunt. 
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as Fienus hath discoursed at large in his book of imagination, and "Lavater , 
de spectHs, pasrL 1. cap, 2. 3. 4. their corrupt phantasy makes them see and ' 
hear that which indeed is neither heard nor seen, Qui mullum jejunani, ernt 
nodes ducunt insomnes, they that much fast, or want sleep, as melancholy or 
•sick men commonly do, see visionsf, or such as are weak-sighted, very timorous 
by nature, mad, distracted, or earnestly seek. Sahini quod vohmt somniaitt^ 
as the saying is, they dream of that they da^ire. Like Sarmwnto the Sf)a^ 
iiiard, who when he was sent to discover the straits of Magellan, and confine 
places, by the Prorex of Peru, standing on the top of a hill, Amoenissimam 
2>lanitiem despicere sibi visus fuit, aedificia magni^a, qnamqAuriTnos PagoSy 
alias Tuwres, splendida Templar and brave cities, built like ours in Europe, 
not, saith mine.*author, that there was any such thing, but that he was 
simus et nimis credulus, and ^'oiild fain have had it so. Or as ^Lod. Mercatus 
proves, by reason of inward vapours, and humours from blood, choler, &c., 
diversely mixed^they apprehend and see outwardly, as they suppose, divers 
images, which indeed are not. As they that drink wine think all runs round, 
wlicu it is in their own brain ; so is it with these men, the fault and cause is 
iiiwml, as Galen aiErins, ‘mad men and such as are near death, quas extra se 
mdcre putant iTruigineSy intra oculos hahenty *tis in their brain, which seems to 
be bejjjirc them; the brain as a concave glass reflects solid bodies. Senes 
etiam decrepiti cerebrum luibent concavum et aridumy tU imaginentur se videre 
(sailh ‘ijoissardus)^u(B non aunt, old men are too frequently mistaken and dote 
in like case : or as he that looketh through a piece of red glass, judgeth every- 
thing he sees to bo red ; corrupt vapours mounting from the body to the head, 
and distilling again from thence to the eyes, when they have mingled themselves 
with the watery crystal wliich receiveth the shadows of things to be seen, make 
all things appear of the same colour, which remains in the humour that over^ 
spreads our sight, as to melancholy men alt is black, to phlegmatic all whiter 
tkc. Or else as before the organs, corrupt by a corrupt phantasy, as Lemnius, 
lib. 1. cap. IG. well quotes, ** ^ cause a great agitation of spirits, and humoun^ 
which Zander to and fro in all the creeks of the brain, and cause such appa- 
ritions before their eyes.” One thinks he reads something written in the 
moon, as Pythagoras is^said to have done of old, another smells brimstone, 
bcai-s Cerberus bark: Orestes now mad supposed be saw the furies tormenting 
him, and his mother still ready to run upon him — 


* 0 mater obsccro noli me peraeqal 
His furiis, aspecta atiguiueis, horilbUlbna 
jSece ecce me Invadont^ in me Jam raunt;'* • 


but Electra told him thus raving m his mad fit, ho saw no such sights at a4 
it was but his crazed imagination. 

Qttlesce, qnlesoe mlier in llnteiB tnla, 

Non cemls etenim qua ridero ta putaa.** a 

So PontheuB(in Bacohis Eunpidis)8aw two suns, two Thebes, his brain aloni 
was troubled. Sickness is an ordinc^ cause of such sights. Cardan, subtil 8. 
Mens mgra hboribus etjpumisfTQCtUyfac^ eos videre, audire, dkc. And. Osi- 
ander beheld strange vision^ ana Alexander ab Alexandro both, in their sick- 
ness, which he relates de rerum varietat. lib.^. cap. 44. Albategnius that 
noble Arabian, on his death-bed, saw a ship ascending and descend^, which 
Fracastoryis records of his friend Baptists Tirrianos. Weak sight and a vain 
persuasion withal, m^y effect as much, and second causes concurring, as an oar 


1 Ren mlmndos Imaglnantor : et putant ae videre qns nee vldon^ neo sudlunt * Laet. lib. 18, eap. 2. 
descript. Indim Oooldent. f Lib. 1. oa. 17. cap. de mel. * Insanl, et qui morti vidnl mint, res qiiaa 
extra ae videre putant, Intra oeuloe habent. • Cap. 10. de Spirit, apporltione. s De ooenlt. Nat. 

mirao., a**Omotherl 1 beseech jou not to peneonte me with those horrlble-looUnsaiilea. See! tee! 
tikoy attadc, they aasault mel" a « Pueel poaoel unhappy betas, for you do not cot what yonttdnk 

you see." 
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in water Tuakea a refi'action, and seems bigger, bended, double, <ba The thick- 
ness of the air may cause Aicli effects, or any object not well discerned in the 
dark, fear and phantasy will suspect to be a ghost, a devil, &o. *Quod nimia 
miseri timent,hx>c fcusiU credwrUy we are apt to believe, and mistake in such cases. 
Marcellus .Donatu^ llh. 2. cap. 1. brings in a stoiy out of Aristotle, of one 
Antepharon which likely saw, wheresoever he waj^ his own image in the air, 
as iti a glassf Vitellio, lih, 10. perapect. hath such another instance of a 
familiar acquaintance of hi^ that after the want of thi'ee or four nights* sleep, 
as he was riding by a river side, saw another riding with him, and using all 
such gestures 'as he did, but when more light appeared, it vanii^ed. Eremites 
and anchorites have frequently such absurd visions, revelations by* reason of 
much fasting, and bad diet, many are deceived by legerdemain, as Scot hath 
well showed in his book of the discovery of wi^^chcraft, and Cardan, avJbtU. 18. 
suffites, perfumes, suffumigations, mixed candles, perspective glasses and such 
natural causes, make men look as if they were dead, or with horse-heads, 
bulls'-horus, and such like brutish shapes, the room full of snakes, adders, dark, 
light, green, red, of all colours, as you may perceive in Baptista Forta^, Alexis, 
Albertus, and others, glow-worms, fire-drakes, meteors, Igni^ fatuuSf'^^\Q\\ 
Flinius, lib. 2. cap. 37. calls Castor and Pollux, with many such that appear 
in moorish grounds, about churchyards, moist valleys, or where battjes have 
been fought, the causes of which read in Goclenius, Veloiirius, Finkius, ibc., 
such fears are often done, to frighten children with squibs, rotten wood, «kc., 
to make folks look as if they were dead, ^aolito majeyresy bigger, lesser, fairer, 
fouler, CLStantea aim capiAtbus videamAur; aut toil ignitiy aut forma dannonuniy 
ocetps pUoa cants nigriy drc., saith Albertus; and so ’tis ordinary to see strange 
uncouth sights by catoptrics; who knows not that if in a dark room, the light 
be admitted at one only little hole, and a paper or glass put upon it, the si;ii 
shining, will represent on the opposite wall all such objects as are illuminated 
by his rays? with concave and cylinder glasses, we mjiy reflect any shape of 
men, devils, antics (as magicians oiost part do, to gull a silly spectator in a 
dark room), we will ourselves, and that hanging in the air, when ’ti^nothing 
but such an horrible image as * Agrippa demonstrates, placed in another room. 
Boger Bacon of old is said to have represented his<owu imago walking in tho 
air by this art, though no such thing appear in his perspectives. But most 
part it is in the brain that deceives them, although 1 may not deny, but that 
•fbentimos the devil deludes them, takes his opportunity to suggest, and repre- 
sent vain objects to melancholy men, and such as are ill-affected. To these 
you may add the knavish impostures of jugglers, exorcists, mass-priests, and 
mountebanks, of whom Boger Bacon speaks, &o., de miracvlia naburcc el arlisy 
cap. 1. ''they can counterfeit the voices of all birds and brute beasts almost, 
all tones and tunes of men, and speak within their throats, as if they spoke 
afar off, that they make their auditors believe they hear spirits, and are thence 
much astonished and affrighted with it. Besides^ those artificial devices to 
over-hear their confessions, like that whispering place of Gloucester' with us, 
or like the duke’s place at Mautua in Italy, where the sound is reverberated 
by a concave wall; a reason of which Blancanus in his Echometria gives, and 
mathematically demonstrates. 

^ that the hearing is as frequently deluded as the sight, from the same 
causes almost, as he that hears bells, will make them sound what be list. As 
the fool thinketh, so the bell clinketh.” Theophilus in Galen thought ho heard 
music from vapours, which made his earn sound, Some are deceived by 

• Seneca. Quod metunnt nlmis, nnnquun umoverl posse, nec tolll putant. 'Sanguis upupss cum inclle 
composituB ei cuntaurea, ac. Albertus. «Lib. i. occult, phllos. Irapcritl homines dsBmoniiin et 

umbrarum Imaginosi videre se putant, quum nihil slnt aliud, quam simulaclira anlmee eapertla. • ^ Py tho. 
nisiue vucum varietatom in. ventre et gutture fliigentes, formant voces hnmanas h longe vel propb, pruut 
Tolunt, ac si spirltus cum bomlne loqueretur, et suuos brutorum flngnnt, die. * Gloucester cathedral. 
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echoes, some by roaring of waters, or concaves and reverberation of air in the 
ground, hollow places and walls. ^ At Codurcudi, in Aquitaine, words and 
sentences are repeated by a strange echo to the full, or whatsoever you shall 
play upon a musical instrument, more distinctly and louder, than they are 
spoken at first. Some echoes repeat a thing spoken seven times, as at 01ym< 
pus, in Macedonia, as Pliny relates, lib. 36, cap. 15. Some twelve time^ as 
at Charenton, a village near Paris, in France. At Delphos, in^Greece, here- 
tofore was a miraculous echo, and so in many other places. Cardan, subtil. 
1. 18, hath wonderful stories of such as have been* deluded by these echoes. 
Blancanus the Jesuit, in his Echometria, hath variety of examples, and gives 
his readei* fiill satisfaction of all such sounds by way of demonstration. * At 
Barrey, an isle in the Severn mouth, they seem to hear a smith's forge : so 
at Li]>ari, and those sulphureous isles, and many such like which Olaus speaks 
of in the continent of Scandia, and those northern countri&s. Cardan, dc rerum 
var. /. 15, c. 84, ifiontioneth a woman, that still supposed she heard the devil 
call her, and spi-aking to her, she was a painter’s wife in Milan : and many such 
illiisioni^ and voices, which proceed mo.st part from a corrupt imagination. 

Whence it gomes to pass, that they prophesy, speak several languages, talk 
of astronomy, and other unknown sciences to them (of which they have been 
ever igjiorant) : “ I have in brief touched, only this I will hero add, that Arcu- 
laiius, Jjodin. lib. 3. cap. G, damon. and some others, ” hold as a manifest token 
that such persons are posseased with the devil ; so doth ® Hercules de Saxonia, 
and Apponensis, and fit only to be cured by a priest. But ^'Guiaiierius, 
taltus, Pomponatius of Padua, and Lemnias, lib. 2, cap. 2, refer it wholly to 
the ilhdisposition of the ' humour, and that out of the authority of Aristotle, 
prob. 30. 1, because such symptoms are cured by purging; and as by the 
striking of a flint fire is enforced, so by the vehement motion of spirits, they 
do dicere voces inaudHas, compel strange S[recchc3 to be spoken : another ar- 
gument he hath from Plato’s reminisceMia. which all out os likely as that 
which *Marsil;as Ficnius speaks of his fiiend Pierlcouus; by a divine kind 
of infusion ho understood the secrets of nature, and tenets of Grecian and 
barbarian philoso])hers, before ever he heard of, saw, or read their works ; 
hut in this I should rathw' hold with Avicenna and his a^ociates, that such 
symptoms proceed from evil spirits, which take all opjiortunities of hiiinoiiis 
decayed, or otherwise to pervert the soul of man : and besides, the humour 
itself is Balneum Diaholi, the devil’s bath; and as Agrippa proves, doth entuie 
him to seize upon them. 


SECT. IV. MEMB. L 
Prognostics of Melanclioly. 

Prognostics, or signs of things to come, are either good or bad. If this 
malady be not Iteredilary, and t^en at the beginning, there is good hope of 
< 5 ure, recens curatirmem non luxbet dijjldlem^ saith Avicenna, 1. 3, Pen. 1, Tract. 
4, c. 18. That which is with laughter, of all others is most secure, gentle, 
and rcmis3,^ercules do SaxoniA “ * If that evacuation of haimorrhoKU, or 
varices^ which they caUl the water between the skin, shall hajipen to a melan- 
in Tam dare ct articulate audies ropctltum, ut pcribctlri sit Echo qrani ipse dixeris. ‘Blowing of 

bellows, uul knocking ol lianimcia, ifehcy ajiply their car to tlio clitt. Mcmb. 1. Sub. 3. of this 

partition, cap. 16. In U. Rhasis. » Signs djunonis nulla buiit nisi quod loqaantur cs qaA ante noscie- 

bant, nt Tentonienm aut oliud Idloma, &c. 12. tract. Uc i>m 1. Iract. 15. c. 4. eCap 

' Mira yfb concitat humores, ardvrque ehemens mentem exa^uat, quuni, !kc. * Pra?fat. laniblici 

mystcrils. melanchollcls iMemorrhoides snpervuueiint varices, Tel ut quibusduci placet aqua 

Inter cutem, solritur malum. 
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choly man, Lis misery is ended,” Hippocrates, ApJior, 6. 11. Galen, L 6, de 
morhia vidga/r, com. 8, coiifA'ins the same; and to this aphorism of Hippocrates, 
all the Arabians, new and old Latins subscribe; Montidtus, c, 2 Hercules de 
Saxoni^ Mcrcurialis, Yittorius Faventinus, izc. Skcnckius, L 1, observat mad. 
c. da Mcmid^ illustrates this aphorism, with an exam])lc of one Daniel Federor 
a co])persmith that was long melancholy, and in the end mad, about the 27th 
year of his age, these varices or water began to arise in his thighs, and he was 
freed from his madness. Marius the Homan was so cured, some say, though 
ivith great pain. Skenckius hath some other instances of women that have 
been helped by flowing of their months, which before were &topf>ed. Tliat 
the opening of the haemorrhoids will do as much for men, all physicians jointly 
signify, so they be voluntary, some say, and not by compulsion. All melau- 
choly are better after a quartan; * Jobertiis fijjLith, scarce any man hath that 
ague twice; but whether it free him from this malady, *tis a question;, for 
many physicians ascribe all long agues for especial causes, md a quartan ague 
amongst tho^ rest. * Jihasis, coni. lib. 1, tract. 9. “ When melancholy gets 

out at the superflcics of the skin, or settles breaking out in scabs, leprosy, 
morphew, or is purged by stools, or by the urine, or that the spleen is e^idarjcd, 
and those mriccs appear, the disease is dissolved.” Guianeriua, cap. 5, tract. 15, 
adds dropsy, jaumlice, dysentery, leprosy, as good signs to these scabs, mor- 
pliews, and breaking out, and proves it out of the Gth of llipj^ocrates* 
Ai)horisms. 

Evil prognostics on the other part. InvetaraJta mdancholia incurahilis, if it 
bo inveterate, it is ^ incurable, a common axiom, aut dtjficulter curabilis as 
they say that make the best, hardly cured. This Galen witnesseth, 1. 3, de 
he. affect, cap. 6, ‘‘ • be it in whom it will, or from what cause soever, it is 
ever long, wayward, tedious, and hard to be cured, if once it be habituatech” 
As Lucian said of the gout, she ^as “•the queen of diseases, and inexorable,” 
mjiy we say of melancholy. Yet Paracelsus will have all diseases whatsoever 
curable, and laughs at them which think otherwise, os T. Erastus, par. 3, 
objects to him ; although in another place, hereditary diseases ho 'accounts 
incurable, and by no art to be removed, **Hilde8heim, spied. 2, de mal. holds 
it less dangerous if only imagination be hurt, an^ not reason, ** the gentlest 
is from blood. Worse from cboler adust, but the worst of all from melancholy 
putrefled.” * Brucl esteems hypochondriacal least dangerous, and the other 
two species (opposite to Galen) hardest to be cured. ^The cure is hard in man, 
but much more difficult in women. And both men and women must take notice 
of that saying of Montanus, conail. 230, pro Abate Italo, “ * This malady doth 
commonly accompany them to their grave; physicians may ease, and it may 
lie hid for a tim^ but they cannot quite cure it, but it will return again more 
violent and sharp than at first, and that upon every small occasion or error:” 
as in Mercury’s weather-beaten statue, that was once all over gilt, the open 
parts were clean, yet there was infinibriia amrvm^ in the chinks a remnant of 
gold : there will be some relics of melancholy left in the purest bodies (if once 
tainted) not so easily to be rooted out. '’Oftqptimes it degenerates into epilepsy, 
apoplexy, convulsions, and blindness: by the authority of ^Hippocrates and 
Galen, ‘all aver, if once it possess the ventricles of the brain, Frambesarius, 
and Salust. Salvianus adds, if it get into the optic nerves, blindness. Mercu* 


« Cap. 10. de nuartana. * Cum srasnia exit per enperfleiem et residot melancholia per eeablcin. 

moi-plicom nlgiarn, expurgatnr per inferlores partes, vel urmam, &c., nan eilt, dtc , aiilon mamilflcatur 
et%arlces.ppanac. rQnlajui eonTWialn natuiwn. ■Inqnoounquedt.aoiu^aa.e.mllyin. 

J ??'!“» "•? morbornm M InoionbQh. 

" Utimo dellrlam quod oritur h pattdtate cerebri incurabile. Hildeaheim, apicel. 2. de maoia. • Si sola 
smt^natlo la datur, ot non ratio. « Mala d aanguino fierrente, deterlor I bile aaaata, peiaima ab atra bile 
* BUB^or qo* Ol rtUa corpwto tpUu at cerabri. f wffidlU enmn In viru, 

tonlnU. • Ad totwlmin plwnmqu. b.intnM eomitetur, UeM modiul terant plnrumqiic, 
mnen non toUunt nnquam, sed roddet aoerbior quam antea minima occualone. aut errore. » Periculiun 
ne degeneret in Epiivp»iain, Apoplexiam, Convulaiouem, C«dtatem. * Montal. c. 20. Laurentiui. Mio. Pleo. 
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rialis, consil, 20, had a woman to his patient, that from melancholy became 
epileptic and blind. ^If it come from a cold cause, or so continue cold, or 
increase, epilepiy ; convulsions fjllow, and blindness, or else in the end they 
are moped, sottish, and in all their actions, spccclies, and gestures, ridiculous. 
*If it come from a hot cause, they arc more furious, and boisterous, and in 
conclusion mad. Golescentem melancholiam soepius sequitur mania. "If it 
heat and increase, that is the common event, "per circuitus, aut semper in- 
sanity he is mad by fits, or altogether. For as "Scniiertus contends out of 
Crato, there is semiaarius ignis in this humour, the very seeds of fire. If 
it come from melancholy natural adust, and in excess, they are often demo- 
niacal, Montanus. 

^’Seldom this malady procures death, except (which is the greatest, most 
grievous calamity, and the mvery of all miseries,) they make away them- 
scUys, which is a frequent thing, and familiar amongst them. ’Tis 
crates* observatiom, Galen’s sentence : Etsi m'rtejn timenU tarnen pleruinqiin 
sihi ipsis mortem c^nsciscunt, 1. 3. de locis offset, cap. 7. The 'doom of all 
])liyRiciaps. ’Tis 'Habbi Moses’ Aphorism, the prognosticoii of Avicenna, 
Jlliasis^.^tius,jjrordoiiiiis, Valcscus, Altomarus, Salust. Salviaiius, Capivac- 
cins, Mercatus, Hercules de Saxonia, Piso, Bruel, Fuchsius, all, &c. 

•Et s-Tm* usquo adcii mortis furmldinc vltm “ Aud so fur forth death's terror doth nlTri-rlit, 

rurcljm iiitulix oditiin lucis iUK videnda:, }Ic makes away liimsclf, and hates the 1i-ht : 

Ut sibi coiisciscat mxrcati puctoro luttium.** To make an end of fear and gnef of Ueari, 

lie voluntary dies to ease hi» smart.” 

In such sort doth the torture and extremity of his misery torment him,tlK\t 
he can take no pleasure in his life, but is in a manner enforced to offer vio- 
lence unto himself, to bo freed from his present insufferable pains. So some 
(saith *Fracastorius) “ in fury, but most in despair, sorrow, fear, and out of 
tl¥i anguish and vexation of their souls, offer violence to themselves : for their 
life is unhappy and miserabla They can talfc no rest in the night, nor sleep, 
or if they do slumber, fearful dreams astonish them.” In the day-time they 
arc affrighted still by some terrible object, <ind tom in pieces with suspicion, 
fear, sorrt)W, discontents, cares, shame, anguish, <Src., as so many wild horees, 
that they cannot be quiet an hour, a minute of time, but eveu against their 
wills they are intent, and ^till thinking of it, they cannot forget it, it grinds 
their souls day and night, they are perpetually tormented, a burden to them- 
selves, as Job was, they can neither eat, drink, or sleep. Psal. evii. 18. 

Their soul abhorreth all meat, and they are brought to deatli’s door, "being 
bound in misery and iron they "curse their stars with Job, “ ^and day of 
their birth, and wish for death for as Pineda and most interpreters ludd, 
Job was even melancholy to despair, and almost "madness itself ; they mur- 
mur many times against the world, friend^ allies, all mankind, even against 
God himself in the bitterness of their passion, ^vivere nolunt, mori nesduiU, 
live they will not, die they cannot. Aud in the midst of these squalid, ugly, 
and such irksome days, they seek at last, finding no comfort, ^no remedy in 
this wretched life, to be eased of all by death. Omnia appdunt honum, all 
creatures seek the best, and for thgir good as they hope, suh spede, in show at 
least, vel quia rnori ptdchriim piitant {saith. "Hippocrates) vd quia putant inde 
se 97WQorU>us modis liberariy to be freed as they wi^ Though many times, as 
.^sop’s fishes^ they leap from the frying-pan into the fire itself, yet they hope 


k Here, do Sftxonla, Aristotle, Caplvacclas. * Favent. Humor frlsUlns sola dellrll causa, lUroris voro humor 
ealidua. ^ ilcurnius calls madness sobolem molanchoUto. « Ale:cander 1. 1. c. 18. •Lib 1. wt 2. 

e. 11. * Montalt c. 1ft. ruro mors aut nanqaam, nisi sibl Ipsls inferant. i Lib. do Insan. Fabio Calico 

Xiikerprete. rNonnuUiviolentasmanusslbitnfBrunt. ■Lucret. 1. 8 . «Lib. 2. do lntGU.siBpemortem 
sibl consclsrnnt ob tlmorcm et trtotltiam tisdlo vitSB sffeett ob ftu’orem ct desporationem. Eat enim Infers, 
Sta. Erffo sic perpetuo oUiictatl vitam odorant, se pneclpltant, his mails carlturi aut Interflciant se, aut 
tale quidcomiiiittunt. "Fsal. oviLlD. «Jobxxsill. rJobvl. 8 . > Vi doloris et trlstltlie ad 
iDsanlam ponb rcdoctos. * 800000 . ^Jnsalotls anas desperatlone proponunt sibl mortis deUderluni, 
Oct. Uorat. 1 . 2. c. 6 . * Lib. de Insanla. Sic slciarst Iro per umbras. 
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to be eased by his means : and therefore (saitli Felix ^Platerus) "after many 
tedious days at last^ either by drowning, hanging, or some such fearful end," 
they precipitate or make away themselves: "many lamentable examples are 
daily seen amongst us :** aiius ante fores se laqii/eo auspendit (as Seneca notes), 
alius se prcecipUavit a tecto^ ne dominum stomacltanian audiret^ alius ne redu- 
ceretur a fuga/errum redvjit in viscera, " one hangs himself before his own 
door, — ano^er throws himself from the house-top, to avoid his master’s anger, 
—a third, to escape expulsion, plunges a dagger into his heart,” — ^so many 
causes there are Ilis amor exitio eat, Juror his ^love, grief, anger, mad- 

ness, and shame, &c. *Tis a oommon calamity, *a fatal end to this disease, 
they are condemned to a violent death, by a jury of physicians, furiously dis- 
posed, carried headlong by their tyrannising wills, enforced by miseries, and 
there remp.ins no more to such persons, if jjhat heavenly Physician, by his 
assisting grace and mercy alone do not prevent (for no human persuasion or 
art can help), but to be their own butchers, and execute themselves. Socrates 
his cicula, ^ucretia’s dagger, Tiinon’s halter, are yet to be had; Cato’s knife, 
and Nero’s sword are left behind them, as so many fatal engines, bequeathed 
to posterity, and will be used to the world’s end, by such distressed souk : so 
intolerable, insufferable, grievous, and violent is their pain, ko unspeakable 
and continuate. One day of grief is an hundred years, as Cardan observes ; 
’Tis carnijicim hominum, angor animi, as well saith Are tens, a plague of the 
soul, the crami^ and convulsion of tho soul, an epitome of hell; arid il‘ there 
be a hell ujjou earth, it is to be found in a melancholy man s heart. 

** For that deep torture may he call'd an hell, 

When more Is felt than one hath power to toll.** 

Yea, that which scoffing Lucian said of the gout in jest, I may truly affirm 
of melancholy in earnest. 

“0 trlsto nomcn I o diis odibilo 
It Mcl.mcholia lacrymosa, Cocyti filio, 

'i'u I'artari specubuH opacis eUita 
Enrinys, utcio quuin Mo;;ara sun tiilit, 

Kt ab ubi'i'ibns aluit, cuiqiie par\ n1 
Amaruluntuin in os lac Alecto dcitit, 

Ouiiies aboniinabiliMii tc (heniouc.'. 

Pi ixliixi'iu ill liu'uiii, cxttlo inortuliirTi. 

Nun Jupiter forit talctelumfulniiins, 

Non ulld sicproccIU sievit oiquoris. 

Non inipctuoii tunta vis cst tiirbiiiis. 

An 'isperos sn.-tinoo morsus Cerberi ? 

Niii.i vims i:i-Jiniiu« niuinbraineadcpascitnr ? 

• Ant tunica saiiiu tincta Nusai saiij'uini^ i 
lihicrymubile et ImmedicaUilo malum hoc ” 

No torture of body like unto it, SicuK non invenere tgranni mcfjus t ^rmen- 
turn, no strappadoes, hot irons, Phalaris’ bulls, 

‘ J Nec Ira dcilm tantnin, ntc tela, nec hoatls, “ Jove’s wrath, nor devils can 

Quantum sola noccs aiiiinis illupsa.” Du so much harm to tli' soul of man.'* 

All fears, gi'itils, suspicions, discontents, imbonitics, insuavities are swallowed 
up, and drowned in this Eurijms, this Irish sea, this ocean of misery, as so 
many small brooks ; ’tis coagvlum omnium (ervmmirum : which “ Arnmianus 
applied to his distressed Palladius. I of our melancholy man, he is tho 
cream of human adversity, the * quintessence, and upshot ;• all other diseases 
whatsoever, aro but flearbilfings to melancholy in extent : ’Tis the pith of 
them all, "^HospUium eat calamltatla ; quid verbis opus eat ? 

“ Qiiiimcunquc mulam rem quasrls, Ulic rcperlcs : *■ “ Wlmt need more words ? 'tio caljimltics inn, 

Wiieru neck fj^r any mischief, 'tis within; ’* 


" 0 sad and odious name I a name so fell, 

Is this of melancholy, brat of hell, 

There burn in hellish darkness doth it (hrcll. 
Tile Furius brouffht it up, Megura's teat, 
Alecto gave it bitter milk to ea^ 

And all conspired a hano to inortnl rnen, 

To brlnp this devil out of that blaik uen. 

ZTf pawfo Jupiter's tUundorbolt, not hlorn at ht-.i, 
post. Nor whirl- wind doth our hearts so much 
dismay. 

Wliut ? am I hit by that flcrce Cerberus f 
Or blun;; by ••serpent so pe.stiferou*« ? 

Or put on shirt tliats dipt in jNcsnus blood? 
My pain's pa«L cure; ptiysic can do no i;uod." 


dCap. 3. de mentis allonat. moestl de^unt, dum tandem mortem qnamtlmcnt, siispcndlo aut submemione, 
nut aliqua alia vi, praicipitont at inulta tiutia cxempla vidimus. • Arculanus in U. iUiusls,c. 16. cavendum 
ne ex ulto so praiclpitcut aiit aiiiis Issdant. r 0 oiimium oplnionlbus iiicoifitablle malum. Lucian. Mortesque 
miUe, niillo diim vlvlt neces gcrlt, pcritqiie. lleinsins Austriaco. « Re;^na morborum cul famulantur 
uraiies ct obediunt. Cardan. ^ bheu qnls intiu Scorpio, &c. Seneca Act. 4. Here. 0 Kt. » • Sllliis 

Italicns. >• Lib. 29. > Jl le omnis imbonitas et hisuavlios consUtit, ut Tertuiliani verbis utar. orat. ad. 

martyr. •» IMuutua. 
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and a melancholy man is that true Prometheus, which is bound to Caucasus ; 
the true Titiua, whose bowels are still by a vulture^devoured (as poets feign) 
for so doth ''Lilius Greraldus interpret it, of anxieties and those giiping cares, 
and so ought it to be understood. In all other maladies, we seek for help, if 
a Jeg or an arm ache, through any distemperature or wound, or that we have 
an ordinary disease, above all things whatsoever, we desire help and health, 
a present recovery, if by any means possible it may be procured ; wa will freely 
part with all our other fortunes, substance, endure any misery, drink bitter 
pc^tions, swallow those distasteful pills, suffer our joints to be seared, to be cut 
off. any thing for future health : so sweet, so dear, so precious above all other 
things in tliis world is life: *tis that we chiefly desire, long life and happy 
days, ® rmdtos da, Jupiter, amios, increase of years all men wish ; but to a 
melancholy man, nothing so tedious, nothing so odious; that which they so- 
carefully seek to preserve ^he abhors, ho alone; so intolerable are his pains ; 
some make a question, graviores morhi corporis an animi, whether the diseases 
of the body or mind be more grievous, but there is no comparison, no doubt to 
bo made of it, multo enim scevior hngeque est airocior animi, guam corporis 
cruciatns {Lem. 1. 1. c. 12.)tlie diseases of the mind are far more grievous. — 
Tutum hie pro vuLtcre corpus, body and soul is misaflected here, but the soul 
cs])eciallj. So Cardan testifies, dc rerum var. lib. 8. 40. ‘‘Maximus Tyriua 
a Platoiiist, and riutarch, have made just volumes to prove it. ^Dies adimit 
cegriiudinem kominibus, in other diseases there is some hope likely, but these 
unhappy men are born to misery, past all hope of recovery, incurably sick, the 
longer they live the woi-so they are, and death alone must ease them. 

Another doubt is made by some philosophers, whether it be lawful for a man, 
in such extremity of pain and grief, to make away himself : and how these 
in<ia that so do are to be censured The Flatonists approve of it, that it is 
lawful in such cases, and upon a necessity; Plotinus, {. de becititud. c. 7. and 
Socrates himself defends it, in Plato' s Phsedon, ** if any man labour of an 
incurable disease, he may despatch bimsel^«if it be to bis good.’* Epicurus 
and his Mlowers, the cynics and stoics in general, affirm it, Epictetus and 
"Beneca amongst the rest, quameungue veram esse viam ad libertatem, any 
way is allowable that lead%to liberty, “ Uet us give God thanks, that no man 
is compelled to live against his will;” ^quid ad hominem claustra, career, cus- 
todiaf liberum ostium luxbet, death is always ready and at hand. Vides Ulurn 
prcccipUem hcuin, iUud flumcn, dost thou see that steep place, that river,' 
that pit, that tree, there’s liberty at band, effugia servitutis et doloris sunt, as 
that Laconian lad oast himself headlong {non serviam, aUbatpuer) to be freed 
of his misery: every pain in thy body, if these honimis eperosi exUus, will set 
thee tree, quid tua refert fincm facias an accipiac 1 there’s no necessity for a man 
to live in misery. Malum est necessitati vivere; sed in necessitate vivere, neces^ 
sitas nidla est, Ignavus qui sine cemsa morUur, et stuUus qui cum dolore vivit, 
Idem epi, 58. Wherefore hath our mother the earth brought out poisons^ 
saith * Pliny, in so great a quantity, but that men in distress miglit make 
away themselves? which kings of olsl had over in a readiness, ad incerta fortunes 
veuenwm sub custode prompimn, Livy writes, and executioners always at iiand. 
Speusippes being sick was met by Diogenes^ andf carried on his slaves’ shoul- 
dovii, he made his moan to the philosopher ; but I pity thee not, quoth Dioge- 
nes, qui cumiedis vivere smtines, \\io\i majrest be freed when thou wil^ meaning 
by death. ^ Seneca therefore commends Cato, Dido, and Lucretia, for their 
generous courage in so doing, and others that voluntarily die, to avoid a greater 
’ 0 

n. Vit. Hcrcnlis. « Penliia. p Quid Mt mtserloi in Tito, qnnm Telle mori? Seneca. eTom. 3. 
Llboilo, an graviores passlonea, See. * Ter. ■ Patet exitue ; il pagnare non niltia, licet tagere ; quii 
VOS tenet Invltoi} De provld. cap. a < Agamue Deo gratlas, quod nemo invitne in vita tonerl pote>t 

« Eplst. 36, Seneca et de sacra. 2. cap. 15. et XpLst. 70. et 12. > Lib. 2. cap. 83. Torra mate^ oftstri miaorta. 
TKplst. 24.71. ‘JI'J. 
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miscliief, to free themselves from misery, to save their honour, or vindicate 
their good name, as Cleopatra did, as Sophonisba, Syphax’s wife did, Hanni- 
bal did, as Junius Brutus, as Yibius Yirius, and those Campanian senators in 
Livy {pec. 3. lib. 6.) to escape the Boman tyranny, that poisoned themselves. 
Thcmistocles drank baH’s blood rather than he would fight against his coun- 
try, and Demosthenes chose rather to drink poison, Publius Crassi flius^ Cen- 
sorius and Kancus, those heroical Homans to make away themselvei^ than to 
fall into their enemies’ hands. How many myriads besides in all ages might 
1 remember, qui sibi letkom hmnUes peperere manu ? dec. *Hhasis in the Mac- 
cabees is magnified for it, Samson’s death approved. So did Saul and Jonas 
sill, and many worthy men and women, quorum memoria edebrattSr in Ecch- 
sia, saith ^Leminchus, for killing themselves to save their chastity and honour, 
when Home was taken, as Austin instances, 1. Civit. Dei, cap. 16. Jerom 
viiidicatcth the same in lonam; et Ambrose, 1. 3. de virginitate cominendctli 
Pelagia for so doing. Eusebius, lib. 8. cap. 1 J. admires a Homan matron for 
the same fact to save herself from the lust of Maxentius the Tyrant. Adel- 
hclinus, abbot of Malmesbury, calls them Eeatas virgines quoe sic, dec. Titus 
Pomponius Atticus, that wise, discreet, renowned Homan senator, Tullj'’s dear 
friend, when lie had been long sick, as he supposed of an incurable disease, 
93itamqvc produc&i'et ad augendos dolorea, sine spe salutis, was resolved volun- 
tarily by famine to despatch himself to be rid of his pain ; and when as 
Agrippa, and the rest of his weeping friends earnestly besought him, oscutun^ 
tes obsecra/rent ne id quod natura cogeret, ipse' acederaret, not to offer violence 
to himself, “with a settled resolution he desired again they would approve of 
his good intent, and not seek to dehort him from it:” and so constantly died, 
precesqm eorum tacUwirnd md ohstinatione dejoressit. Even so did Corcllius 
Hufus, another grave senator, b;^ the relation of Plinius Secundus, epist. lib. 1. 
epUt. 12. famish himself to death; pedibus correptm cum incredibUes cruciatus 
et indignissima tormerda pateretwr, d cUAs omnino abstinuit; ^neither he nor 
Hispilla his wife could divert him; but destinatus mori obstinate magis, <kc., die 
he would, and die he did. So did Lycurgus, Aristotle, Zeno, Chrysip^ms, 
Empedocles, with myriads, d;c. In wars, for a man to run rashly upon immi- 
nent danger, and present death, is accounted valour and magnanimity, ”to be 
the cause of his own, and many a thousand’s ruin besides, to commit wilful 
murder in a manner, of himself and others, is a glorious thing, and he shall 
be crowned for it. The ^Massagetse in former times, ^Barbiccians, and I 
know not what nations besides, did stifle their old men after seventy years, to 
free them from those grievances incident to that ago. So did the inhabitants 
of the island of Choa, because their air was pure and good, and the people 
generally long lived, anbecertebard fedum suum, priusquam manci forent aut 
hnbeciUitas accederet, papavere vd dcutd, with poppy or hemlock they pre- 
vented death. Sir Thomas More in his Utopia commends voluntary death, if 
he be sibi end aliis Tnolestus, troublesome to himself or others (“ 'especially if 
to live be a torment to him), let him free himself with his own iknds from this 
tedious life, aa from a prison, or suffer himcelf to be freed by others.’^ * And 
’iis the same tenet which Laertius relates of Zeno of old,' Justi sapiens sibi 
mortem consdscit, si in acerbis dol/mhus versStwr, membrorum muJtiUidionc auA 
morbis esgre curemdis, and which Plato 9. de legibus approves, if old age, 
I^verty, ignominy, &c., oppress, and which Fabius expresseth in effect. (/Vee- 
fid. 7. InstsUvJt.) Nssno nisi sud culpd did dolet. It is an ordinary thing in 

■ Mae. 1 4 . 42. • Vlndlottlo Apoe. lib. b « pindlnff that ho would be deitloed to eodnro 

•excrudatlng pain of tho feet, sad addltlonol tortures, he abstained from food altogether." • As amongst 
Turks and others. dBohemiu^ demorihiiogent. •iEllan.llb.d.eap. 1 . omnesTO. eDnumesressoe 
Interflclunt rub. 2. Preesarttm qnorn tormentum ei vita sit, bonft spa fretua, aeerbft vltl velnt h careers 
^ ^Imat, vel ab alUs eximl sna vohintate patlitur. s Nam quls amphoram exslceans ftaecem eiorborel^ 

<SenecB, epist. 58.) quls in pmnas etrisum viveret t stulti est msnere Invlta cum alt miser. 
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<3hina, (saifch Mat. Siccius the jesuit,) they be in despair of better for- 
tunes, or tired and tortured with misery, to bereave themselves of life, and 
many times, to spite their enemies the more, to hang at their door.” Tacibua 
the historian, Plutarch the philosopher, much approve a voluntary departure, 
and Aust. de civ. Dei, 1. 1. c. 29. defends a violent death, so that it be under- 
taken in a good cause, nemo sic mortuits, gut non fujeraJt, ediquando morituruR; 
>quid avJt&m interest gyuo mortis genere vita ista finiatvr, quandb ilkcui finitur, 
iterum ^nori non coyitur? ‘no man so voluntarily dies, but voiUns nolens, he 
must dio at last, and our life is subject to iiinumerable casualties, who knows 
when they may happen, utrum saJtius est unam perpeli moriendo, an omiies 
tlmere ‘‘rather suffer one, than fear all. ‘‘Death is better than a 

bitter life,” Ecclus. xxx. 17. ‘and a harder choice to live in fear, than, by once 
dying, to be freed from alL Th\{ombrotus Ambraciotes persuaded I know not 
how. many hundreds of his auditors, by a luculent oration he made of the 
miseries of this, a^id happiness of that other life, to precipitate themselves. 
And having read Plato’s divine tmet de anitna, for example’s ^kc led the 
way first. That neat epigram of Callimachus will tell you as much, 

* ^ “ Jamque vale Soli cum dicerct Ambroclotes, 

* In Styf;io8 fertur desiluissc lacus, 

Morte nihil dij^num pussus: sed forte Platonis 
niviiii exlmium do ucce legit opus."* 

“ Calenus and his Indians hated of old to die a natural death : the Circum- 
cellians and Dunatists, loathing life, compelled others to make them away, with 
many such: "but these are false and pagan positions, profane stoical para- 
doxes, wicked examjilcs, it boots not what heathen philosophers determine in 
this kind, they are impious, abominable, and upon a wrong gj'ound. “No evil 
is to be done that good may come of it;” recla)nat Christas, redamat Scriplum, 
Ged, and all good men are ^against it: He that stabs another can kill his 
body ; but he that stabs himself, kills his own soul. meretur qui dot 

viendico quod edat; Qiain et Mud quod dat perit; et Mi producit vUam ad 
misonam: lie that gives a beggar an alms (sis that comiciil poet saith) doth ill, 
because Ifb doth but prolong his miseries. But Lactantius, 1. 6. c. 7. de vero 
cultu, calls it a detestable opinion, and fully confutes it, lib. 3. de sap. cap. 18. 
and S. Austin, ep. 62. ad •Macedonium, cap. 61. ad Dulciliutn Tribuuum: 
so doth Hioi'om to Marcella of Blesilla’s death, recipio tales anmias,ii:c., ho 
calls such men marlyres stultce Fhilosophicc : so doth Cyprian de duplici Tmr» 
tyrlo; Si qui sic moriantur, avX infitmitas, aut ambitio, aut dementia cogit eosj 
’tis mere madness so to Jo, furor est moriotre Qnori. To this efiect writes 
Arist. 3. Ethu:. liysius Manuduc. ad Stoicam Fhilosophiam lib. 3. dissertat. 
23. but it ucods no confutation. This only let me add, that in some cases, 
those * hard censures of such as ofier violence to their own persons, or in some 
desperate fit to others which sometimes they do, by stabbing, slashing, &c., 
are to be mitigated, as in such as arc mad, beside themselves for the time, 
or found to have been long melancholy, and that in extremity, they know not 
what they do, deprived of reason, judgment, all, *as a ship that is void of a 
pilot, must needs impinge upon the next rock or sands, and suffer shipwreck. 


Kpedlt. ad Slnas. 1. 1. c. 9. Vcl bonoriim dcsperatlone, vel maloronfperpcssione fractl et fatigatl, vcl maiius 
vlolciitos slbi inferunt vcl ut Inlmlcia sols icgro fadant, the. ^ “ No one ever died in this way, who would not 
have died, sometime or other; but what docs it signify how life itself may be ended, since he who comes to 
the end is not obliged to dio a second time t " So did Anthony, Gaibo, Vitellius, Otho, Aristotle him. 
self, &e.* Ajax in uespair; Cleopatra to save her honour. < Inertius dellgitur diu vlvcre, quam in tlinore 
tot tnorborum semel moriendo, milium delnceps formidare. « ** And now when Ambroclotes was bidding 
farewell to the light of day, and about to cast himself Into the Stygian pool, although he had not been guilty 
of any crime that merited death : but, perhaps, he had read taat divine work of Plato upon Death." ■ Gurtius 
L I (j. • Laquoua proicisus, cont. 1.1.6. quldam naufragio facto amissia tribus liberis, ct uxoro, sospendlt se ; 

S ruccldlt iUl quldam ex preetereuntibus laqueum; A Uterato reus dt inaleficii. Seneca. p See Llpsius 
[anuduc. ad Stoicam phllosophiam lib. 3. dissert. 22. D. Kings 14 Lect. on Jonas. D. AbboPe 6 Lecc. on 
the qame pgopliet. ^ Piautos. ' Martial. • As to he buried out of Christian huristl with a atake. 

Idem. Plato 9. do legibns, vult separatim ricpelirl, qnl elbi Ipsis mortem consclscunt, dtc., lose their goods, Jtc. 
•Navis desUtttta nauclcro, in terribilem aliquem scopiUuiu iinpingic. 
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■P. Forestus liath a story of two melancholy brethren, that made away them* 
sei and ^ for so foul a Sfact, were accordingly censured to be infamously 
buried, as in such cases they use: to terrify others, as it did the Milesian 
virgins of old, but upon farther examination of their misery and madness, the 
censure was * revoked, and they were solemnly interred, as Saul was by David, 
2 Sam, iL 4, and Seneca well adviseth, Irascere irUerfedori, sedmiaerere inter^ 
fecti; be justly offended with him as he was a murderer, but pity him now 
as a dead man. Thus of their goods and bodies we can dispose; but what 
shall become of their souls, God alone can tell; his mercy may come inter 
poTiiein etfontem, inter gladivm et jugtdmn, betwixt the bridge and the brook, 
the knife and the throat. Quod cuiqucMn c&ntigit^ cuivis potest: AJHio known 
how he may be tempted? It is his case, it may be thine: ^Quoe aua sors 
hodie est^ eras fore vestra potest. We ought npt to be so rash and rigorous in 
onr censures, as some are; charity will judge and hope the best: God bo 
mcrcifid unto us all. 


ouoilflffSrViiihi f OX, Hoinlclda In se Insepultns abjlclatur, contradlcitur; Ec 

asttaSsr.;??"*" ; Bb!”“ 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE SECOND PARTITION. 


Cure of 
melancholy 
is cither 


Sect. 2. 
Diototical, 
which con- 
sists in re- 
forming 
those six 
non-natural 
thingSf'osin 


Sect, 1. 
General 
to ^ 
which 
contains 


Unlawful 
means ( 
forbidden. 




or 


Lawful 
means, . 
which are A 


or 


or 

4. Medi- 
ately by 
Nature, 
which 
concerns 
and 

works by 


Mem. 

1. From the devik mag^icians, witches, by ehazms^ 
• spells, incantations, imagoes, ko. 

Quest. 1. Whether they can cure this, or other 
such like diseases? 

Quest. 2. Whether, if they can so cure, it be law- 
ful to seek to them for help? * 

2. Immediately from God, a Jove principium^ by 
pniycr, &c. 

3. Que^. 1. Whether saints and their relics con help 
this infirmity? 

Quest. Z Whether it bo lawful in this case to 
sue to them for aid? 

SuhseeL 

1. Physician^ in whom is required science, 
confidence, honesty, ke. 

Z Patienty in whom is required obedi- 
ence, constancy, willingness, patience, 
confidence, bounty, &c^ not to practise 
on himself. 

3. BhysiCy f Dietetical ^ 
which < Pharmaceutical 15 
consists of ( Chirurgical n 
(Particular to the three distinct species, fis iqt 

Such meats as ore easy of digestion, well-dressed, hot, 
sod, &C., young, moist, of good nourishmeut, &c. 
Bread of pure w'heat, well-baked. 

’Water dear from the fountain. 

Wine and drink not too strong. 

( Mountain birds, partridge, pheasant, 
< quails, kc. • 

( Hen, capon, mutton. Teal, kid, rabbit, kc. 
tThat live in gravelly waters, as pike, 
t perch, trout, sca-fisli, solid, white, &c. 
(Borage, bugloss, balm, succory, endive, 
( violets in broth, not raw, kc. 

( Raisins of the sun, apples corrected fur 
and roots ( wind, oranges, kc., parsnips, potatoes, && 
At seasonable and usual times of repast, in good order, 
not before the first bo concocted, sparing, not over- 
much of one dish. 

2. Rectification of rctcnti(m and evacuation, os costivencss, venery, bleeding 
at nqse, months stopped baths, &c. 

3. Air, recti- C Naturally in the choice and site of our country dwelling-place, 
lied, with a j to be hot and moist, ligh^ wholesome, pleasant, kc, 
digression of y Artificially, by often change of air, avoiding winds, fogs, tom- 
t^e air. ^ postSi opening windows, perfumes, &c. 

Of body and mind, but moderate, as hawking, hunting, riding; 
shooting, bowling, fishing, towiing, vralking in fair ficlda, 

4. Exercise. ( galleries, tennis, bar. 

Of mind, as chess, cards, tables, &c., to see plays, masks. 

serious studies, business, all honest recreations. 

5. Rectification of waking and terrible dreams, kc. 

fi. Bcctifiiuition of passions and perturbatiuns of the mind. ^ 


fDiet rec- 
tified. 

1. Memb. 


Matter 
and qua- 
lity. 
l.Sub8. 


or 


2. Quan- 
^tity. 


Flesh 

Fish 

Herbs 

Fruits 
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Mmb. 6 . 
Passions 
and pertur- 
bations of 
the mind 
rectified. 


- 


Syiwpm of Hkc Second Partition, 

{ )SubsecL 

1. Bff" using all good means of help, confessing to a friend, to 
Avoiding all occasions of his infirmity. 

Not giving way to passions, but resisting to his utmost 

2. By fair and foul means, counsel, comfort good persuasion 
witty devices, fictions, and, if it be possible, to satisfy his mind 

3. Music of uU sorts aptly applied. 

4. Mirth and meny company. 

Msmb, 

1. General discontents and grievances satisfied. 

2. Particular discontents, as deformity of body 
from his I Sect, 3. sickness, baseness of birtli, &c. ' 

friends. | A consola* 3. Poverty and wnut, such calamities and adver- 
tory digres- sitics. ^ 

Sion, con- 4. Against servitude, loss of liberty, imprison- 
taining re- ment banishment, &c. 

medics to all ^ 6. Against vain fears, sorrows for death of friends 
discontents or otherwise. 

and passions 6. Against envy, livor, hatred, malice, emulation, 
of tlie mind. ambition, and self-love, &c. ** 

7. Against repulses, abuses, injuries, contempts, 
disgraces, contumelies, slanders, and scoffs^ £:c. 
8. Against all other grievances and ordinary 
symptoms of this disease of melancholy. 


Sect. 4. 
Pharmaceu- 
<lcs, or phy- 
sic which 
curoth with 
medidnos, 
with a di- . 
gression of ^ 
this kind of 
phvsic, is 
cither 
Memb, 1. 
Subnet. 1. 


or< 


or 


Simples 
altering 
melan- 
choly, 
with adi- 
gression 
of exotic 
simples. 
2. Subs. 


Herbs. 
3. Subs. 


or 


Com- 
pounds 
altering 
melan- 
choly, 
with a di- 
gression 
of com- 
, pounds. , 
[l. Subs. 


To the heart; bornge,1)ugloss,scorzoncra,&c. 
To the head; balm, liops, nenuphar, &c. 
Liver; eupatory, artemisio, &c. 

Stomach; wormwood, centaury,pennyroyal. 
Spleen; cetcrache, ash, tamarisk. 

To purify the blood; endive, succoiy, 55C. 
Against wind; origan, fennd, aniseed, 6bC. 
Precious stones, as smaragdes, chclidonies, 
Minerals; as gold, &c. 


f Wines; as of hellebore, bugloss, 
j tamarisk, &c. 

i Syrups of borage, bugloss, hops, 


Fluid 


or 


gpithyme, endive, succory, &c. 


r Conserves of violets, maidenhair, 
con- 3 borage, bugloss, roses, &c. 
sisting. i Confections; trcuclc, mithridato. 
eclegmes or lincturcs. 


p ^ 


or 


or 


solid, as I 
those 
aroma- , 
tical 
confec- 
tions. 


' hot 


or 


fHiambra, dianthos. 

I lliamargaritum calidum. 

/ Hiamoscum dulce. 

I lOlectuarium do gemmis. 

I Lsetificans Goloui ct llhosis. 


fDiamargaritum frigidum. 
cold } ^i^rhodon abbatis. 

• y Diacorolli, diacodium with tlicir 
C tables. • 

(Condites of all sorts, &c. 


Oils of camomile, violets, coses, &c. 

Out- Ointments, al(y[>lastritum, populoum, &c. 
wardly Liniments, plasters, cerates, cataplasms, 
used, as frontals, fomentations, epilhymes, sacks, 
bags, odoraments, posies, &c. 


I \ Purging ([ 

Particular to the three distinct species, 2S SI a;:- 
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Medicines 
purging 
luclliu- 
choly, are 
cither 
Mamh, 2. 


Simi>lo8 

purging 

melan- 

choly. 


or 

Down- 

ward. 

2 . 8uh$. 


Assarabacca, lanrel, yhite hellebore, scilla, or sea- 
onion, antimony, tobacco. 

More gentle; ns senna, epithyme, polipody, myr- 
obaUnes, fumitoiy, &c. 

Stronger; aloes, lapis Armenns, lapis lazuli, black 
hellebore. 


r Superior i 
' parts. ^ 


3. Subs. 
Com- 
pounds* 
purging 
melan- 
choly. 


Mouth 


or 


Liquid; as potions, juleps, syrups, 
wine of'hcllcbore, bugloss, &c. 

Solid ; as lapis Armenus, and lazuli, 
g \ pills of Ind^ pills of fumitory, &c. 
p* I Electuaries, diosena, confection of ha- 
g [ mech, hicrologladium, &c. 

Not swallowed; as gargarisms, mastica- 
tories, dec. 

l^NostrUs, sneezingpowders, odoraments, pcrfamcs.&c. 

Inlerior parts ; as dpters strong and weak, and suppositories 
of Castilian soap, honey boiled, d&c. 


n Chirui^cal pliysic, 
which consists of 
Jliemb, 3. 


Phlebotomy, to all parts almost, and all the distinct species. 
With knife, horseleeches. 

Cupping-glasses. 

Cauteries, and scoring with hot irons, boring. 

Dropax and sinapismus. 

Issues to several parts, and upon several occasions. 


1. Subsect. 

Moderate diet, meat of good juice, moistening, easy of digestion. 

Good air. * 

Sleep more than ordinary. 

Excrements daily to be voided by art or nature. 

Exercise of body and mind not tooViolcnt, or too remiss, passions of the 
mind, and perturbations to be avoided. 


2. Blood-letting, if there bo need, or that the blood be corrupt, in the arm, 
forehead, &c., Sr with cupping glasses. 


Preparatives; as syrup of borage, bugloss, epithyme, hops, 
with their distilled waters, &c. • 


SB Sect. 5. 
Cure of 
hcad-me- 
lan* holy. 
Memb. 1. 


< 


3. Prepara- 
tives and 
purgers. 


Furgers; os Montanns, and Matthiolus hclleborismus, Qiier- 
cotanus, syrup of hellebore, extract of hellebore, puivis 
llali, antimony prepared, Rulandi aqua nurabilis ; which 
are used, if gentler medicines will not take place, with 
Amoldus, vinum hugUmaZum, senna, cassia, myrohalancs, 
aurum potabile^ or before Ilamech, PiL Indic, Uicra, Pil. do 
lap. Armcno, lazuli. 


AAverters. 


Cardan's nettles, frictions, clysters, suppositories, sneezings, 
masticatones, nasals, cupping-glasses. 

To open the nmmorrhoids with horsclccclics lo apply horso- 
( leeches to the forehead ^without sf'urificntion, to the 
I shoulders, thighs. 

Issues, boring, cauteries, hot irons in the suture of the 
I crown. 


6. Cordials, 
resolvers, < 
liindcrers. 


A cup of wine or strong drink. 

Bezars stone, amber, spicc. 

Conserves of borage, bugloss, roses, fumitory. 
Confection of alchermes. 

Electuarium ketificans Oaleni et Rhcuis, 
Dlainargaritumfriq. diaboraginatum^ 



m 


SiftugMii ^ the Second FortUion. 


Odoraments of roies, violets. 

xrrigatioiis of the head, witli the decoctions of nympheti 
lettuce, nui^ows, Stc, 

Epithjmcs, ointments, bng;8 to the heart 
Fomentations of oil for the belly. 

Baths of sweet water, in which were sod mallows, riolets, 
roses, water-lilies, borage flowers, ramsheads, &c. 

f Poppy, nymphea, lettuce, roses, 
'Simples I purslane, henbane, mandrake, 
nightshade, opium, &c. 

Inwardly] or Liquid; as syrups of poppy, ver- 

taken, basco, violeta, rosea ^ ^ 

Com- Solid; as remiet Niehoiaij Phu 
6. Correctors S (pounds. Ionium^ Homanum, Lauda* 

of accidents, g num Paraeeln, 

0 % / 3 f Oil of *hymphea, poppy, violets, roses, mnn- 

f or I drake, nutmeg 

Odoraments of vincgsr, rose-water, opium. 
Frontals of rose-cake, rose- vinegar, nutmeg. 
Ointments, alablastritum, unguentum pu- 
Outward-/ puleum, simple, or mixed witV oplym. 
ly used, ] Irrigations of the heivji, feet, npoiiges, 
as I music, murmur and noise of waters. 

Frictions of the head and outward part^, 
sacculi of henbane, wormwotd ar 
pillow, &C. 

Against terrible dreams ; not to sup late, or eat peas, cab- 
bage, venison, meats heavy of digestion, use balm. Inn's 
tongue, &:c. 

Against ruddiness and blushing^ inward and out\ni.d 
remedies. 

St 2. Mmb. TDiet, preparatives, puiges, averters, cordials, correctors, as before. 

Cure of mo- j Phlebotomy in this kind more necessary, and more frequent, 
laiicholy over y To correct and cleanse the blood with fumitory, senna, succory, daudjli i::, 
the body. (, endive, &c. 

Subuet. 1 . 

Phlebotomy, if need require. 

Diet, preparatives, averters, cordials, purgers, m before, saving that they must 
not be so vehement. 

Use of pennyroyal, wormwood, centaury sod, which alone hath cured many. 
To provoke urine with aniseed, daucus, asarum, dec., and stools, if need bV, 
by clysters and suppositories. 

To respect the spleen, stomach, liver, hypochondries. 

To use treacle now and then in winter. 

To vomit after meals sometimes, if it be inveterate. 

( Galanga, gentian, enula, angelica, cala- 
Roots, < mus aroroaticus, zcdoaiy, china, con- 
( dite ginger, &c. 

Pennyroyal, rue, calamint, bay leaves, 
and berries, scordium, bethany, laven- 
der, camomile, centaury, wormwood, 
cummin, broom, orange pills. 

Snicca cinnamon, mace, nutmeg, pep- 

^ ^ r per, musk, zedoanr with wine, &c. 

Seeda ■ fcnnel-seeo, ammi, cary, cum- 

y min,ncttle,bays,parBley,granaparadisi. 
Dianisum,diagalanga,diaciminum,diacalamiuthes, 
electuarium debaccis lauri,benedictalaxativa,&c., 
pul vis corminativus, and pulvis descrip. Antidota- 
rio Florentine, aromffticum, rosatuin, Hithridatc. 
as cupping-glasses to the hypochondries without 


mji Cure 
of iiypo- 
chondrin- 
cal or 
windy 
melan- 
choly, 
fl. Mem, 


2. to ex- 
pel wind. 


Inwardly 


taken, 

or 


o 

or • 

§ 


* 

Herbs, < 


Outwardly 

scarification, oil of camomile, rue, aniseed,''tiieir decoctions, &c. 



THE SECOND PARTITION. 


THE CURE OP MELANCHOLY. 


THE FIRST SECTION, MEMBER, SUBSECTION. 


Urdawfid Cures rejeeied 

• • 

Inteteiiat£ Melancholy, howsoever it may seem to be a oontinuate, inexor- 
able disease, hard to be cured, accompanying them to their graven most part, 
as *Mdbtanua observes, yet many times it may be helped, even that which is 
most violent, or at least, according to the same ^author, “ it may be mitigated 
and much eased” Nil desperomdum It may be hard to cure, but not impos- 
sible for him that is most grievously affected, if he be but willing to be helped. 

Upon this good hope I will proceed, using the same method in the cure^ 
which I have formerly used in the rehearing of the causes ; first general, then 
Q^articular; and those according to their several species. Of these cures some 
be lawful, some again unlawful, which though frequent^ familiar, and often 
used, yet justly censured, and to be controverted. Aa firsts whether by 
these diabolical means, which are commonly practised by the devil and his 
ministeip, sorcerers, witches, magicians^ Ac., by spells^ oabaUstical words, 
charm^ characters, images, amulets, ligatui-es, philters^ incantations, Ac., this 
disease and the like may cured? and if they may, whether it be lawful to 
make use of them, those magnetical cures, or for our good to seek after such 
means in any case ? The first, wliether they can do any such cmea, is questioned 
amongst many writers, some affirming, some denying. Yalesius, w/U. med. lib. 
5, cap. 6, Malleus Maleficor. Heuniius, L 3. pract. rmd. cap. 28, Csliuc^ /to. 
16. c. 16, Delrio, toni. 3, Wierus, lib. 2. de proMtig. doem.^ Inbauius Lavater, 
de apect. part. 2. cap. 7, Holbrenner the Lutheran in Pistorium, Polydor 
Yirg., L 1. de prodig.^ Tandlerus, Lemnius (Hippocrates and Avicenna 
amongst the rest), deny that spirits or devils have any power over u^ and 
refer all with Poniponatius of Padua to natural causes and humours. Of the 
other opinion are Bodinus, Dcsmonoman^ics, lib. 3. cap. 2, Amoldus, Marcellus 
Empyricus, I. Pistorius, Paracelsus Apodix. Magic.^ Agrippa, lib. 2. de occuU. 
NhUos. cap. 36. 69. 71. 72. L 3. c. 23. et 10, Mareilius Ficinus de vit. 
ccdit. compar. cap. 13. 15. 18. 2lt Galeottus de promiscua doct. cap. 24, 
Jovianus Pontanus 2, Flin. lib. 28. c. % Strabo, Vb. 15. Geog. Leo 
Suavius: Gocleniua, de ung. armar., Oswcddus Crolliu^ Emestus Burgraviu^ 
Dr. Flud, Ac. Cardan de subt, brings many proofs out of Ais Notoria, and 
Solomon’s decayed wofks, old Hermes, Artefiu^ Costaben Luca, Picatrix, An, 
that such cures may be done. They con moke fire it shall not burn, fetch 
back thieves or stolen goodsf, shew their absent fimes in a glas^ make serpents 
lie still, stanch blood, salve gouts^ epilepsies^ biting of m^ dogs, tooth-achq 


Consll. 235. pro Abbate Italo. ^Cbniil. 23. mat cnrabltiir, aot eortb miniu ifflelotlir, il ToUt 
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Cure of Melancholy, [Part. 2. Seo< 1. 

xnelanclioly, et omnia mimdi rnala, make men immortal, young again as the 
*Spani^ marquess is saicT to baye done by one of his slaves, and some which 
jugglers in ^ China maintain still (as Tragaltius writes) that they can do by their 
extraordinaiy skill in physic, and some of our modem chemists by their strange 
limbecks, by their spells, philosopher’s stones and charms. " "Many doubt,” 
saith Nicholas Taurellus, “ whether the devil can cure such diseases he hath 
not made, a;*d some flatly deny it, howsoever common experience confirms to 
our astonishment, that magicians can work such feats, and that the devil with- 
out impediment, can penetrate through all the parts of our bodies, and cure such 
maladies by means to us unknown.” Daneus in his tract de Sortiariia sub- 
scribes to this of Taurellus; Erastus de Larmisy maintaineth as nmeh, and so 
do most divines, out of their excellent knowledge and long experience they can 
commit *agentes cum palientibuSy colligere seTnina rerumy eaque materice appli- 
rare, as Austin infers de Civ, Lei et de Trinity Ub, 3. cap. 7. et 8. they can 
work stupendous and admirable conclusions; we see the efleots only, but not the 
causes of them. Nothing so familiar as to hear of such cures. Sorcerers are 
too common; cunning men, wizards, and whito-witches, as they call jihera, in 
every village, which if they bo sought unto, will help almost ijll inilrmctiesof 
body and mind, Servatores in Latin, and they h^ve commonly St. Catharine’s 
wheel printed in the roof of their mouth, or in some other part abopt thorn, 
resUtunt incantatorum prcestigiis (* Boissardus writes), morbos A satjis motos 
propulsanty dsc.y that to doubt of it any longer, not to believe, were to 
run Into that other sceptical extreme of incredulity,” saith Taurellus. Leo 
Suavius in his comment upon Paracelsus seems to make it an art, wliich ought 
to be approved; Pistorius and others stifly maintain the use of charms, words, 
characters, &c. Ars vera est, sed paud artifices reperiuntur; the art is true, 
but there be but a few that have skill in it. Marccllus Donatus, lib. 2. de hiit, 
mir. cap. 1. proves out of Joscplflia’ eight books of antiquities, that “ ‘Solomon 
80 cured all the diseases of the mind by spells, charms, and drove away devils, 
and that Eleazar did as much before Vespasian.” Langius in his med. e.pist. 
holds J upiterMenecrates, that did so many stupendous cures in his tinio, to have 
iised this art, and that he was no other than a magician. Many famous cures 
are daily done in this kind, the devil is an expert i^iysician, os Godelman calls 
him, lib. 1. cap. 18. and God permits oftentimes these witches and magicians 
to produce such eflects, as Lavater, cap. 3. lib. 8. part 3. cap. 1, Polid. Virg., 
Ub, 1. de prodigiiSy Delrio and others admit. Such cures may be done, and as 
Paracels., Tom. 4. de morb. ament. stiflUy maintains, they cannot otherwise 
bo cured but by spells, seals, and spiritual physic.” * Amoldus, lib. de sigillis, 
sets down tbo making of them, so doth Bulaudus and many others. 

ffoc poskoy they can effect such cures, the main question is whether it bo 
lawful in a desperate case to crave their help, or ask a wizard’s advica ’Tis 
a common practice of some men to go first to a witch and then to a ph 3 rBioian| 
if one cannot the other shall, Flectere si nequedrvt mperos AcherorUa movebuni. 
“ “It matters not,” saith Paracelsus, whether it be God or the devil, angels, 
or unclean spirits cure him, so that he be#ased.” If a man fall into a ditch, 
as he prosecutes it, '^hat matter is it whether a friend' or enemy help him 
out? and if I be troubled w4th such a malady, what care I whether the devil 
himself, or any of his ministers by God’s permission, redeem mot He calls a 

• 

*Vl(lA Bonatnm Horej^ Anlmad. In Bcholam Saloralt. e. 38. b 1 ad 40 annos possent prodaeere ritam, 
cur non ad centum 7 si aa centum, cor non ad inlllo 7 ^ Ulst. ChlnenBum. • Alii dubltant an diemon 

poBBlt morboB curare qnoa non fecit, alii uegant, aod qnotldlana experientia conflrmat, magoB magno mul- 
tomm Btupore morbOB curare, Blngulas corpoiia partes cltra Impedlmentum permeare, ct media nobis Ignotie 
curare. <AgentiacttmnatlontibnBOon)ugant. iCap. 11. de Servat. h hsc alii rldent, sed vereor ne 
dum nolnmui esse ereduU, Yitlum non etfkiglamuB Inc^ednUtatls. i Refert Solomonem mentis morbos 

curisse, et demonee abegiBBC IpBos carminlbuB, quod et coram VespaBtano fecit Eleazar. ^ SplrltualesmorUl 
nlrltuBUter oorari debent. > SiglUnm ex anro pccnUarl ad Melanchollam, &c. ■ Lib. 1. de occult 
roUfia. BiliU refbrt an Doub an dlaboluB, angeli aa Imm a a d i splrltuB ngro opem foranti modo morbus curetub 
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Mem. 2.] 


• 

" magician God's minister and his vicar, applying tljat of vos estis dii profanely 
to them, for which he is lashed by T. Erastas, part. 1. fol. 45. And elsewhere 
he encourageth his patients to have a good faith, strong imagination, and 
they shall find the effects : let divines say to the contraiy what they will.” He 
provesand contendsthat many diseases cannot otherwise be cured. IncantationQ 
mti incantaiiom curari debent; if they be caused by incantation, ^they must 
be cured by incantation. Constantinus, Ub. 4. approves of siAh remedies: 
Eartolus the lawyer, Peter .^rodius, rcrum Judic. lib. 3. tit. 7. Salicetus 
Godefiidus, with others of that sect, allow of them'; modd dnt ad sanitaiem^ 
quee a magis fiant^ seciis non^ so they be for the parties’ good, or not at alL 
But these %nea are confuted by Remigius, Bodinus, t/ccTn. lib. 3. cap. 2, Godel- 
manus, lib. 1. cap. 8, Wicrus, Delrio, lib. 6. qumst. 2. tom. 3. mag. iaquis., 
Erastus de Lamiis; all our ** divines, schoolmen, and such as write cases of 
coivscience are against it, the scripture itself absolutely forbids it as a mortal 
sin, Levit. cap. xWii. xix. xx, Deut. xviiL <fcc., Rom. viii. 19, “Evil is not to 
bo done, that good may come of it.” Much better it were for such patients 
that ar^ so troubled, to endure a little misery in this life, than to hazard their 
6ouIs’4iealth fey ever, and as Delrio counselleth, “'mueh better die, than be so 
cured.” Some take ni)on tlicm to expel devils by natural remedies, and 
magical exorcisms, which they seem to approve out of the practice of the 
primitive church, as that above cited of Josephus, Eleazar,Ii*a5neus, Tertullian, 
Austin. Eusebius makes mention of such, and magic itself hath been publicly 
professed in some universities, as of old in Salamanca in Spain, and Cracow in 
Poland : but condemned anno 1318, by the chancellor and university of ■Paris. 
Our pontifical writers retain many of these adjurations and forms of exorcisms 
still in the church ; besides those in baptism used, they exorcise meats, and 
s«ich as are possessed, os they hold, in Ohrisl’s name. Read Hieron. Mengiis 
cap. 3, Pet, Tyreus, part. 3. cap. 8. what exorcisms they prescribe, besides 
those ordinary moans of “‘fire suffumigations, lights, cutting the air with 
swords,” cap. 57. herbs, odours: of wliiclf Tostatus treats, 2 lieg. cap. 16. 
qumat. 4^. you shall find many vain and frivolous .superstitious forms of ex- 
orciGms among them, not to be tolerated, or endured. 


MEMB. IL 

Lawful Cures^ first from God, 

Being so clearly evinced, as it is, all unlawful cures arc to bo refused, it 
remains to treat of such as am to be admitted, and those are commonly such 
which God hath appointed, ®by virtue of stone^ herbs, plants, meats, <fec., and 
the like, which arc prepared and applied to our use^ by art and industry of 
physicians^ who are the dispensers of such treasures for our good, and to bo 
honoured for necessities* sake,” God’s intermediate ministers, to whom in 
our infirmities we are to seek for4ielp. Tet not so that we rely too much, or 
wholly upon thefii \ a Jove prmcipmm^ we must first begin with Sprayer, and 
then use physic ; not one without the other, but Voth together. To pray alone, 
and reject ordinary mean^ is to do like him in .^sop, that when his cart waa 


• MagDi minister et Yiearini l9el. • Utere fortl imagtnatlone et ezperlerls effeetnm, dleant in adTemim 

quid volunt TheologL p Idem PUnlua contcndlt quoadam esse morbos qnl Incantatlonlbns solnm corentar. 
aQtil tallbus credunt, aut ad conun domos euntes, ant sals domibus Introducunt, aut interrogant, sciant 
M tldem Cbrtstianam et baptisraura priBTailcI^ et Apostvtas esse. Austin desuperstlt. obseir. bocpactoi 
Deo dedcltur ad diabolam, P. Mart. 'Mori pnsstat quam superstltlosd sanari, Disqnis. mag. 1. 2. c, 2. 
sect 1. qnsBst. 1. Tom. 3. « P. Lnmbcrd. * Suffltos, gladionim ictus, &c. » The Lord hath created 

medldiies of the earth, and he that Is wise will not abhor them, Ecclns. xzxvili. 4. « My aon fUl not in 

ihy iieknesB, but pray unto the Lord, and he will make thee wholes Ecclns. xzxTlli. 0. r Hue omne priu- 

clpittiD, hue refer oxltnm. Hor. 8. carm. Od. 6. 
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atalledi lay flat on liis'back, and cried aloud, help Heroules! but that was to 
little {lurpose, except as Kis friend advised him, rotis tute ipae annitaria, he 
^whipped his Wses withal, and put hia shoulder to the wheel God works bj 
means, as Christ cured the blind man with clay and spittle : Orandum eat tU 
sU mans acma in corpora aano,^ As we must pray for health of body and mind, 
so we must use our utmost endeavours to preserve and continue it Some kind 
of devils aie not east out but by flisting and prayer, and both necessarily 
required, not one without the other. For ^1 the physio we can use^ art, excel- 
lent industry, is to no purpose without calling upon God, niljwxU immsnaos 
Cratero promUtera morUea: it is in vain to seek for help, run, ride^ except 
God bless us. i 

— i— " non Slenll dapoi oKon domns ct ftindni, non arts Menms et aucl 

■Dnlcem elaborabunt aaporcm, J^ioto poaaunt domino dadueero febrea." 

Non animnm cythenave cantua. * 

a** With houae^ with land, with money, and with^goU^ 
The maater’a fever will not be controU’d.” 

We must use our prayer and physic both together: and so no doubt but our 
piuyers will *be available, and our physic take effect. *Tis that Hezekiah prac- 
tised, 2 Kings XX, Luke tlie Evangelist : and which we are enjoined, Caloss. 
iv. not the patient only, but the physician himself. Ilippociktes, a heathen, 
required this in a good practitioner, and so did Galen, Ub. da Plat, et Hipp. 
dog. lib. 9. cap. 15. and in that tract of hi^ an tnorea aeqtbantwr temp. cor. ca. 
11. 'tis a rule which he doth inculcate,* and many otheiu Hyperius in his 
first book da aacr, acripLlacL speaking of that happiness and good success which 
all physicians desire and hope for in their cures, ^ tells them that " it is not to 
be expected, except with a true faith they call upon God, and teach their 
patients to do the like.” The council of Lateran, Canon 22. decreed they 
should do so ; the fathers of the church have still advised as much : ** wha^ 
soever thou takest in hand (saith * Gregory) let Gk>d be of thy counsel, coiibult 
with him; ,that healeth those that are broken in heart (Psal. cxlvii. 3.), and 
bindeth up their sores.” Otherwise as the prophet Jeremiah, cap. xlvi. 11. 
denounced to Egypt, In vain shalt thou use many medicines, for thou shalt 
have no hcaltL It is the same counsel w hich 'Comineus that politic historio- 
grapher gives to all cliristian princes, upon occasion of that unhappy overthrow 
of Charles Duke of Burgundy, by means of which he was extremely melan- 
choly, and sick to death : insomuch that neither physic nor perauasion could 
^o him any good, perceiving his preposterous error belike, adviseth all great 
men in such cases, “*to pray first to God with all submission and peniteucy, 
to confess their sins, and then to use physia” The very same fault it was, 
which the prophet reprehends in Asa king of Judali, that he relied more on 
physio than on God, and by all means would have him to amend it And ’tis 
a fit caution to be observed of all other sorts of men. The prophet David was 
80 observant of this precept, that in his greatest misery and vexation of mind, 
be put this rule first in practice. FsaL IxxviL 3, “ When I am in heaviness, 
I will think on God.” Psal. Ixxxvl 4, "Comfort the soul of thy servant, for 
unto thee I lift up my soul:” and verse 7^ " In the day of trouble will 1 call 
upon thee, for thou hearest me.” Psal liv. 1, " Save me, 0 God, by thy 
name^” &c. Psal Ixxxil psa]. xx. And ’tis the common practice of all good 
men, Psal evil 13, "When their heart was humbled with heaviness, they 
cried to the Lord in their trouble, and he delivered them from their distress.” 

■Mnile and flue fere can do no good. •Hor 1. 1. ep. 2. kSht CroMl et Craasi licet, non hea 

ractoluB aurcas undaa agens eripiet unqnam b uuncrus. • Sdentla de Deo debet In medico Inflxa easc^ 
Me*ne Arabc. Sanat omnes laaguorea Deui. For you ahall pray to yonr Lord, that he would proaper tliat 
which la given for eaae, and then nae phyalo Ibr the prolonging of 11^ Eeclua. xxxvill. 4. * Ouinea optant 
qnaadain m medicine nalicitateni, aed oane non eat quod expeo^t^ niai Deum verb flde In vooent, atque ngroe 
nmlhter ad ardentem Toeationem eaeitent. * Lemnlua b Gregor, exhor. ad vitam opt. Inatlt. cap. 4S. 

42nlcquld medltarla aggredl ant perfloare, Denm In coneillum adhibeto. fCommentar. Ub. 7. otalnfeUceni 
pngnam contrlstatua, in cgntadinem incldlt, ita ut h medicla enrari non poaaet. a In hla anlmi 

prIaoepB iinprmua ad Denm preoetnr, et peccatia venuun eaoret, Inde ad raedldnaa, &e. 
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And they have found good success in so doing, as David confesseth, Psal. xxx« 
1 1, " Thon hast turned my mourning into joy, thdu hast loosed my sackcloth, 
and girded me with gladness." Therefore he adviseth all others to do the 
lik(^ PsaL 24, "All ye that trust in the Lord, be strong, and he shall 
.establish your hoart." It is reported by ^Suidas, speaking of Hezekiah, that 
there was a great book of old, of King Solomon’s writing, which contained 
medicines for all manner of diseases, and lay open still as they same into the 
temple : but Hezekiali, king of Jerusalem, caused it to be taken away, because 
it made the people secure, to neglect their duty in’ calling and relying upon 
God, out of a confidence on those remediea ^Minutius that worthy consul of 
Home, in an oration he made to his soldiers, was much offended with them, and 
taxed their ignorance, that in their misery called more on him than upon God. 
A general fault it is all over tl^ world, and Minutius’s speech concerns us aU, 
we«rely more on physic^ and seek oftener to physician^ than to God himself. 
As much faulty are they that prescribe, as they that ask, respecting wholly 
their gain, and trusting moio to their ordinaiy receipts and mt^icines many 
times, than to him that made them. 1 would wish all patients in this behalf, 
in fhg, midst of their melancholy, to remember that of Siracides, £cc. i. 11. 
and 1 2, " The fear of the Lord is glory and gladness, and rejoicing. The 
fear of the Lord maketh a merry heart, and giveth gladness, and joy, and 
long life:** and all such as prescribe physic, to begin in nomine Dci^ us 
' Mesue did, to imitate Lselius h Fonte Eugubinus, that in all his consultations, 
still concludes with a prayer for the good success of his business; and to re* 
member that of Creto one of their pi'edecessors, /age avarillam^ et sine oratione 
et invoccUione Dei nViil fa^das^ avoid covetousness, and do nothing without 
invocation upon God. 


MEMB. HI. 

Wli^ilieT it he lawful to seek to SauUs for Aid in this Disease, 

That wo must pray to^God, no man doubts ; but whether wo should pray 
to saints in -such cases, or whether they can do us any good, it may be lawfully 
controverted. Whether theii* images, shrines, relics, consecrated things, holy 
water, medals, benedictions, those divine amulets, holy exorcisms, and tlj^ 
sign of the cross, be available in this disease? The papists, on the one side, 
stifiQy maintain how many melancholy, mad, demoniacal persons are daily 
cured at St. Anthony’s Church in Padua, at St. Vitus’ in Germany, by our 
Lady of Loretto in Italy, our Lady of Sichem in the Low Countries: ^Qiuje ei 
coeds lumen^ cegria ecdutsm^ mortuis vitam, claudis gressum reddit^ omnes inor- 
hos corpofisy animiy curaty et in ipsos deemones imperium exercet; she cures 
lialt, lame, blind, all diseases of body and mind, and commands the devil him- 
self, saith Lipsius, " twenty-five thousand in a day come thither,’* ^quis nisinu- 
men in ilium locum sic induxit ;^yfho brought them? in aurihus, in oculia 
omnium gestUj nosca novitia; new news lately done, our eyes and ears are full 
of her cures, and who can relate them all? They have a proper saint almost 
for every peculiar infirmity : for poison, gouts, agues, Fetronella : St. RomaTius 
for such as gro possessed; Valentine for the falling sickness; St. Vitus for 
madmen, &c. and as pf old “Pliny reckons up gods for all diseases {Febri 
fanum dicatum est)y Lilius Giraldus repeats many of her ceremonies : all affec- 


• Greff. TholoBB. To. 2. 1. 28. e. 7. Syntax. In Tcatlbulo tempi! Solomonla liber remedlomm c^Jnaque morbi 
folt, onem revulait iLzeohlaa, quod populua neglecto Deo nee lu\ocato, aauiuitem inde peteret. k Livlua 
1. 28. Strrount anrea clamoribus plorantlnm aociorum, aaplns nos qnam deorum Invocantliim opem. 
i Rulandna adlunffit optimam oratloncm ad flnem Empyrlcomm. Merourlalla, coniil. 25. Ita concludlt. 
Montanna paaiim, &c. et pluraa ahl, Ac. b Ll^ui. 4 Cap. 26. ■ Ub. 2. cap. 7. d« Deo llorblMuio 

Id genem deieriptii deoa rcperlmu. 
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tions of the mind 'were l^retofore acooiintod ^oda" love, and sorrow, virtue^ 
honour, liberty, contamely, impudency, had their temples, tempests, seasons, 
Crepitus Ventris, dea Vacuna, dea Chousme^ there was a goddess of idleness, a 
goddess of the draught, or jakes, Prema, Premunda, Prmpus, bawdy gods, and 
gods for all ^'oi&ccs. Yarro reckons up 30,000 gods: Lucian makes Podagra 
the gout a goddess, and assigns her priests and ministers : and melancholy 
comes not teliind ; for as Austin mentionctli, Vh, 4. ds Civit, Dei, cap. 9. 
there was of old Angerona dea, and she had iier chapel and feasts, to whom 
(saith **3Iacrobius) they did offer sacrifice j’early, that she might be pacified as 
well as the rest. *Tis no new thing, you see this of papists; and in my judg- 
meut, that old doting Lipsius might have fitter dedicated liis ‘>pcn*after all his 
labours, to this our goddc«^'s of melancholy, than to his Virgo IFalensis, and 
bef'u lier chaplain, it would have become him belter: but he, poor man, 
thought no harm in that which ho did, and will not bo persuaded but that ho 
doth well, he hath so many patrons, and honourable 2)r(Jfcedont3 in the bko 
kind, that ,flistify as much, as eagerly, and m«)re than he there saith of his 
lady and mistress; read but superstitious Colter and Gretser s Tract f'Zc C^*uce, 
Laar. Arcturus Fanteas de Invoc, Sanct., Bellariniiie, Delrio, dis. mngrlom. 3. 
1. 6. qumi. 2. sect. 3, Greg. Tolosanus, tom. 2. lih. 8. cap. 24, Syntax. 
Strozius Cicogna, lib. 4. cap. 9, Tyreus, Hieronymus jVlengns, and |rou shall 
find infinite examples of cures done in this kind, by holy waters, relies, 
crosses, exorcisms, amulets, images, consecrated beaiK, ckc. LanMdius tlio 
je-«uit boldly gives it out, that Christ’s countenance, and the Virgin Mary’s, 
would cure melancholy, if one had looked steadfastly on them. P. Morales the 
Spaniard, in his book de pulch. Jcs. et Mar. confirms the same out of Cartliu- 
sianus, and I know not whom, that it was a common proverb in those days, for 
such as were troubled in mind Ijp say, eamus ad videndam JUuimMai'Ue, let •‘us 
SCO the son of Mary, as they now do ])ost to St. Anthony’s in Padua, or to St. 
Hilai'y’s at Poictiers in France. 'In a closet of thet church, there is at thi.s 
day St. Hilaiy’s bed to be seen, • to which they bring all tlie madmen in the 
country, and after some prayers and other ceremonies, they lay tliem down 
there to sleep, and so they recover.” It is an ordinary thing in those jiarts, 
to send all their madmen to St. Hilary’s cradlef They say the like of St. 
Tubery in ‘anolbcr jilace. Giraldus Cambrensis Itin. Camh. c. 1. tells strange 
stories of St. Ciricius’ stafi) that would cure this and all other diseases. Others 
My as much (as ‘Hospinian observes) of the three kings of Cologne ; their 
names written in parchment, and hung about a patient’s neclc, with the sign 
of the cross, will ])roduce like effects. Head Lipomannus, or that golden legend 
of Jacohus de Voragvne, you shall have infinite stories, or those new relations 
of our "Jesuits in Japan and China, of Mat. Hicciiis, Acosta, Loyola, Xave- 
rius’s life, <bc. Jasper Belga, a Jesuit, cured a mnd woman by hanging St. 
John’s gos 2 )el about her neck, and many such. Holy water did as much in 
Japan, Jcc. Nothing so familiar in their works, as such examjdes. 

But we, on the other side, seek to God alone. We say with David, Psal. 
xlvi. 1, " God is our hope and strengtllj and help in trouble, ready to be 
found.” For their catalogue of examples, wo make no other answer, but that 
they are iklse fictions, or diabolical illusions, counterfeit miracles. We cannot 
deny but that it is an ordinary thing on St. Anthony’s day in Padua, to bring 
diverse madmen and demoniacal persons to bo cured: yet we make a doubt 
whether such parties be so affected indeed, but prepared by their priests, by 

■ Seldcn proloff. cap. 8. de dlfs Syria. RoflniiB. • See Lilli Giraldl eyntagma de dlla, Seo. e 13 CoL 
Jsnuaril ferlaa celebranl^ ut ongores et anlml eolidtitdines propltlata dopellat. a Hane dlTie pennam 

oonseeraTl, Lipalna. ' Jodocus Slncerua Itln. OalUae. 1617. Hnc mente eaptos dedaoontf et atatia oratio. 
ultma, BBd^ne peraetta, In Ilium lectnm donnitum ponunt, &c. ■ In Gallia Nartonenal. • * Lib. de 
orlg. Festomm. GoUo nupenaa et pergameaa inaeripta, cum algno emela, dec. « Lm. Acoita com. reroia 
tai Oricate geat. h aocietat. Jean, Anno 1668. Xpiat Gonaalfi. Femandla, Anno 2660. b Jivonle* 
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certain ointments and drams, to cozen the commojialty, as ”Hildesheiiu well 
saith; the like is commonly practised in Bohemia as Mathiolus gives us to 
understand in his preface to his comment apon Dioscoridcs. But we need 
not run so far for examples in this kind, wc have a just volume published at 
■Jiome to this purpose. “ ^ A. declaration of egregious popish impostures, to 
withdraw the hearts of religious men under pretence of casting out of devils, 
practised by Father Edmunds, alias Weston, a Jesuit, and dft’ers Komish 
priests, his wicked associates, with the several parties* names, confessions, 
examinations, &c. which were jiretended to be ])oases 3 ed.” But these are 
ordinary tricks only to get opinion and money, mere imposturea .^scula- 
pius of old, that counterfeit god, did as many famous cures; his temple (as 
“Strabo relates) was daily full of patients, and as many several tables, inscrip- 
tions, i)ondants, donories, &c. te be seen in his church, as at this day our Lady 
of iLoretto’s in Italy. It was a custom long since, 

- “ suspendhsfl potentl 

'Vestiinenta mans Ueo."* — //or. Od, 1. lib, 5. Od, 

To do the like, in former tirm;s they were seduced and deluded as they are 
no\^. ^’I'is the same devil still, called heretofore Apollo, Mars, Neptune, 
Venus, ^Esculapius, &c. as '‘Lactaiitius, lib» 2, do orig. erroris, c, 17. observes. 
The same Jupiter and those bad angels are now worshipped and adored by the 
name of St. Sebiu.Lijiii, Barbara, &c, Christopher and George are come in their 
places. Our lady succeeds Venus (as they use her in many offices), the rest 
are otherwise supplied, as “Lavater writes, and so they are deluded. ** And 
God often winks at these impostures, because they forsake his word, and 
betalte themselves to the devil, us they do that seelc after holy water, crf>sscs,” 
&c. Wicnis, lib, 4. cap, 3. What can these men plead for themselves more 
than those heathen gods, the same cures done by both, the same spirit that 
seduceth; but read more of the pagan gods**effects in Awstin deCivitate Dei, 
i 10. cap, 6. and of jEsoulapius especially in Cicogna, 1. 3. cap, 8. or jnit case 
they could help, why should we rather seek to them, than to Christ himself, 
since thapb lie so kindly invites us unto him, “ Come unto me all ye that are 
heavy laden, and I will ease you,” Mat. xi. and wo know that there is one 
God, one Mediator betwcesi God and man, Jesus Christ’* (1 Tim. ii. 5.), who 
gave himselfa ransom for all men. We know that “we have an “advocate with 
the Father, Jesus Christ” (1 John iL 1.), that “ there is no other name under 
heaven, by which we can be saved, but by his,” who is always I'eady to heat 
us, and sits at the right hand of God, aud from 'whom we can have no repulse, 
soltts vuUy aohis poteat, curat universos tanquam singulos, et ^ unuTiiquemque 
noaVrftm ut solum, we are all as one to him, he cares for us all as one, and why 
should we then seek to any other but to him) 


MEMB. IV. 

Subsect. I. — Physician, Patient, Physic. 

Op those diverse gifts which our apostle Paul saith God hath bestowed pn 
man, this of physic is not the least, but most neces.sary, and especially con- 
ducing to the good of mankind. Next therefore to God in all our extremities 
(“ for of the qiost high cometh healing,** Ecclus. xxxviii. 2.) we must seek to, 

^ Spleel. do tnorblstlppmonlacl^ Blcilsacrifleallapiiratliincnentls Mnpiclscorpoti lllltls, \\t atultas plebccnln 
persnadeant talcs curarl h Soncto Antonio, y Printed at London 4to. by J. llobcrts, 1C05. ■ Ureg. lib. 8. 

Cuius fanum legrotantium multltudlno refenum, undiquoquo et tabcllis pendcntlbus, In quibus sanaU Ian- 
ffuores erant Inscrlptl. •" To offer the sailor’s garments to the deity of the deep.” *» Mall angdi tamp, 
terunt ollm admen Jovls, Junonis, Apolllnls, die. qiios Gentiles dcos credebant, nunc S. Sebastionl, Barbaric, 
Ac. nomen babent^ ot allornm. • Part. S. cap. 9. de spect. Y enerl substitnont Yirgtnem Mariam, s Ad 
hsec ladlbda Dens eonnlvet flreqncnter, nbl relleto verbo Del, ad Satanain enrritur, qualee hi aunt, qnl aqiiam 
lustralem, crueem, &c. Inbricn fidel hominlbna offemnt. • Chorlor est Ipsls homo quam dbl, Paul. 

^Bernard. a Austin. 
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and rely upon the Phyaician, ^ who is Manue -Dai, aaith Hierophilui^ and to 
whom he hath given knowledge, that he might be glorified in his wondrous 
works. ** With such doth he heal men, and take away their pains,** Eodua, 
zzxviii 6, 7. “ When thou hast need of him, let him not go from thee. The 
hour may oome that their enterprises may have good sucoosa,*' ver. 13. It isL 
not therefore to be doubted, that if we seek a physician ^ we ought, we may 
be eased of bur infirmities^ such a one I mean as is sufficient^ and worthily so 
called; for there be many mountebank^ quacksalver^ empirics, in eveiy street 
almost^ and in every ^dllage^ that take upon them this nam^ make this noble 
and profitable art to be evil spoken of and contemned, by reason of these base 
and illiterate artificers: but such a physician I speak of, as is approved 
learned, skilful, honest, &c., of whose duty Weeker, AinJtid. cap. 2. el Syntax 
mad, Grato, Julius Alezandrinus tnedie, Heumius, prax fned, lib, 3. cap, 1, dsc,, 
treat at large. For this particular disease, him that shall take upon him to 
cure it, ‘ Paracelsus will have to be a magician, a chemist, a philosopher, an 
astrologer; ^Thurnesserus, Severinus the Dane, and some other of his followers, 
require as much : ^'many of them cannot be cured but by magia** ^ Paracelsus 
is so stiff for those chemical medicines, that iii his cures he will admif^almost 
of no other physic, deriding in the mean time Hippocrates, Oalen, and all theii 
followers: but magic and all such remedies I have already censured, jind shall 
speak of chemistry ‘elsewhere. Astrology is required by many famous phy- 
sicians, by Ficintis, Orato, Ferneliiis; "doubted of, and exploded by others: 

1 will not take upon me to decide the controversy myself, Johannes llossurtus, 
Thomas Boderius, and Maginus in the preface to his mathematical physic, 
shall determine for me. Many physicians explode astrology in physic (saith 
he), there is no use of it, uruLm ariem ac qiLosi temerariam insectantur, ae 
gloriam sibi ab ejus imperitia aucupari: but 1 will reprove physicians by phy- 
sicians, that defend and profess it, llippocrates, Galen, Avicen., kc., that count 
them butchers without it, homici^ m^icoe Aatrologix ignaros, tke, Paracelsus 
goes farther, and will have his physician "predestinated to this man's cure, this 
malady; and time of cure, the scheme of each geniture inspected, guthering of 
herbs, of administering astrologically observed ; in which Thurnesseriis and 
some iatromathematical professoi^ are too superstitious in my judgment. 

** "Hellebore^ will help, but not alway, not given by every physician,” but 
these men are too peremptory and self-conceited as I think. But what do I do, 
^interposing in that which is beyond my reach? A blind man cannot judge of 
colours, nor 1 peradventure of these things. Only thus much I would require, 
honesty in every physician, that he be not over-careless or covetous, harpy- 
like to make a prey of his patient; Camijicia narnqua eat (as ‘’Weeker notes) 
inter ipaoa crucialua ingena precium expoacercj as a hungry chirurgeon often 
produces and wiredraws bis cure, so long as there is any hope of pay. 
Non miaaura catem, niaiplena cruoria hirudo. *' Many of them, to get a fee, 
will give physic to every one that comes, when there is no cause, and * 
they do so irrita/re aUentem Tnorbum, as 'Heurnius complains^ stir up a 
silent disease, as it often falleth out, which by good counsel, good advice 
alone, might have been happily composed, or by rectification of those six 
non-natural things otherwise cured. This is Nalwroa beUwm inferre^ to oppugn 
nature, and to make a strong body weak. Arnoldus in his 8 and 11 
Aphorisms gives cautions against, and expressly forbiddeth it. if * A wise phy- 

i 

k Eedai. xzzrili. In the eight of great men he shall be In admiration. * Tom. 4. Tract. 8. de morUa • 

amentlam, horoni nmltl non nlal h Uiwis citrandl et Astrologl% quoniam orlgo qjus h omlie petenda eit. 

Lib. de Podagra. ^Sect. 8. ** Langlns. J. Cmsar Clandlnns eonsnlt. ■ PraNlestInatiim ad huno 

carandnm. • Uelleboma enral^ aed quod ab omni datos medico raanm eat » Antld. gen. Ub. 8. eap. 2. 

^ The leedh nerer rdeaaea the ekln until he la flUed with blood.** r i^iod «no eronlt Tib. 8. oap. 1. earn 
hontltnecemltaa. FmatraflaigantremedllemgroequlTlet&aratlonoenraripoesnnt lleumlne. • •Modeetua 
at aapleaa medieua, nnnquam propergblt ad pharmaenm, nlal eogente neoMtate. 41. Aphor. pr^ena at niua 
Biediinu elble prim medicinaUbus quasi amdl c l nl a purii Borbum aapell 
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aioian will not give phyaio bat upon neoessity^ and try medicbal diet, 

* before he proceed to medicinal cure.’* * In another )>Iaoe he laughs those men 
‘ to scorn, that think langia syrupU expagrym darnonea et animi phanitaamatck^ 
they can purge phantastical imaginations and the devil by physic. Another 
^«>fiaution is, that they proceed upon good goimda, if so be there be need of 
physic, and not mistake the disease ; they are often deceived by the "similitude 
o&sy mptoms^ saith Heumius, and I could give instance in many coosultatiou^ 
wherein they have prescribed opposite physia Sometimes they go too per- 
functorily to work, in not prescribing a just "course of physic : To stir up the 
humour, and not to purge it, doth often more harm than good. Montanus, 
condL 30. inveighs against such perturbations, '*that purge to the halves, tire 
nature, and molest the body to no purpose.** *Tis a crabbed humour to purges 
and as Laurentius calls this disease, the reproach of physicians : Beasardus, 
fiagHmm medicorum^ their lash ; and for that cause, more carefully to be 
respected. Though the patient be averse, saith Laurentius, desire help, and 
refuse it again, though he neglect his own health, it behoves a good physician 
not to Ici^ve him helpless. But most part they offend in that other extreme^ 
they{)i;^3cribe t ({0 much physic, and tire out their bodies with continual potions, 
to no purpo'te. jEUu 8, tetrabiA. 2. 2. ser, cap, 90. will have them by all means 
therefor^* ^to give some respite to nature,'* to leave off now and then ; and 
Loelius ikFonteEugubinus in his consultations, found it (as he there witnesseth) 
often verified by experience, ^**that after a deal of physio to no purpose, left 
to themselves, they have recovered.** ’Tis that which Nic. Piso, Donatos 
AltomaruSi still inculcate^ dare requiem ruUwrce^ to give nature rest. 

SrmsECT. IL — Concerning the Paiieni. 

0 

When these precedent cautions are accurately kept, and that we have now 
got a skilful, an honest physician to our mind, if his imtient will not be con- 
formable, and content to be ruled by him, all his endeavours will come to no 
' good end.* Many things are necessarily to be observed and continued on the 
patient's behalf : First that he be not too niggardly miserable of his purse, or 
think it too much he bestows upon himself, and to save charges endanger his 
health. The Abderites, when they sent for "Hippocrates, promised him what 
reward he would, ** ^ all the gold they had, if all the city were |nd he should 
have it.’* Kaaman the Syrian, when he went into Israel to Elisha to be cureeb 
of his leprosy, took with him ten talents of silver, six thousand pieces of gold, 
and ten change of raiments (2 Kings v. 5). Another thing is, that out of 
bashfulness he do not conceal his grief; if aught trouble his mind, let him 
freely disclose it, ^^StvUorum incurala pudor malus ulcera edat:*' by that 
means be procures to himself much mischief, and runs into a greater inconve- 
nience : he must be willing to be cured, and earnestly desire it. Pars 
sanitatis velle aana/ri Juit (Seneca). ’Tis a part of his cure to wish his own 

l^^th; and not to defer it too long. 

^•Qulblaadlendodiileeiiiitrivlt malum, • I ^**HothatbreherlsliiTig a mischief doth provoke^ 
Serd recusat ftm qw>d sublit Jugom.** | Too lata at last reOiseth to cast off bis yoke.*' 

A Hdlebomm frnstra cum Jam cutis asputumeblt, | * When thp skin swells, to seek It to appease 

roBceutes yldeas ; venlenti oocumte morbo,** | With bellebora^ is vain ; meet your disease. 

By this means mony^ime^ or through their ignorance in not taking notice of 
their grievanSe and danger of it, contempt, supine negligence, extenuation, 
wi'etchedness and peevnihuess ; they undo themselves. The citizen^ I know 

I Brav. 1. 0. 18. « Slmllltudo nspe bonis medlds Imponlt. > Qul melanehollcis prsebent remadla non 

eetls vallda, Longloree morbl Imprimis solertlam medicl postulant at fldelltatem, qul anlm tumultuarld hot 
tractant, vires absque ullo eommodo Indunt at frangunt, dee. f Natuna remissionem dare opoi;^ 

■ Flarlqiieihoe morbo medidna nihil profedisa vlsl sunt, at slbi damlssl Invaluerunt. • Abdsrltani ep. 

Uippiio. ^ Qulequld aurl apud nos ost^ Ubenter persolvamo^ atiamd tota urbs nostra aunun emCL 

•banacai " Ters. 3. Sat. 
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not of vhat city now, when rumour was brought their enemies were comings 
could not abide to hear it' ; and when the plague begins in many places and 
they certainly know it, they command silence and hush it up; but after they 
^ee their foes, fiow marching to their gates, and ready to surprise thorn, they 
begin to fortify and resist when ’tis too late; when the sickness breaks out and*''' 
can be no longer concealed, then they lament their supine negligence : ’tis no 
otherwise w^h these men. And often out of prejudice, a loathing and distaste 
of physic, they had rather die, or do worse, than take any of it. Barbarous 
immanity (*Melancthon terms it) and folly to be de])lored, so to contemn the 
2 )recepts of health, good remedies, and voluntarily to pull death, and many 
maladies upon their own heads.” Though many again are in "tliat other 
extreme too profuse, suspicious, and jealous of their health, too apt to take 
physic on every small occasion, to aggravate evary slender passion, imperfection, 
impediment : if their finger do but ache, run, ride, send for a physician, as 
many gentlewomen do, tliat are sick, without a caasc, even when they will 
themselves, i&pon every toy or small discontent, and when he comes, they make 
it worse than it is, by amplifying that which is not. ^ Hior. Cappiva(jcius sets 
it down as a common fault of all ** melancholy persons to say , their symptoms 
are greater than they are, to help themselves.” And which * Mercurialis 
notes, consil. 53. “ to be more troublesome to their physicians, th^n other 
ordinary patients, that they may have change of i)hyKic.** 

A third thing to be required in a patidnt, is confidence, to be of good cheer, 
and have sure hope that his physician can help him. Damascen the Arabian 
requires likewise in the physician himself, that he be confident he can euro him, 
otherwise his physic will not be effectual, and promise withal that he will cer- 
tainly help him, make him believe so at least. 'Galeottus gives this reason, 
because the form of health is contained in the physician’s mind, and as Galen 
holds ^ confidence and hope to^be more good than physic,” he cures most in 
whom most are confident. Axiochus sick almost to death, at the very sight of 
Socrates recovered his former health. Paracelsus assigns it for an only cause, 
why Hippocrates was so fortunate in his cures, not for any extraordinary skill 
he had ; ^ but ” because the common people had a most strong conceit of his 
worth.” To this of confidence we may add perseverance, obedience, and con- 
stancy, not to change his physician, or disliko liim upon every toy ; for he that 
so doth (saiM^ Jaiius Damascen) ^ or consults with many, falls into many 
errors ; or that useth many medicines.” It was a chief caveat of "Seneca to 
his friend Lucilius,that he should not alter his physician, or prescribed physic: 
‘‘Nothing hinders health more; a wound can never be cured that hath seve- 
ral plasters.” Crato, consU, 186. taxeth all melancholy persons of this fault : 
it o proper to them, if things fall not out to their mind, and that they have 
not present ease, to seek another and another ;” (as they do commonly that 
have sore eyes) Wenty one after another, and they still promise all to cure 
them, try a thousand remedies ; and by this means they increase their malady, 
make it most dangerous and difficult to be cured. “ They try many (saith 
I'Montanus) and profit by none:” and for thiscaase, cansU. 24. he enjoins his 
patient before he take him in hand, “^perseverance and sufferance, for in such 

• 

• De anlmA. Barbarft tamen Immuilttte, et deplnrand& inseltlft contemnntit nnsoepta nnitatii, mortem et 
morbos ultro aocereant ^Consul. 178. e Scoltzio Melanch. /Cgronini hoc lire prop**'^ eit, ut graviora 
dlcant ease symptomata, qnam revera luiit. a Melanchollcl plerumqae medlcls snnt moleitif nt alia allia 
a^ttngant. ^ Oportet InSrxno imprimere salntem, ntcunque promltter&etA Ipse deaperet, Kullum medU 
camentum effleax, nisi medicos etlam ftterit lortls imaglnatlonis. i De promise, doct. cap. 16. Quoniam 
sanltatls formam anlinl medlcl continent. ^ Spes et confldentia pins valent quum incdlclna. ^ Fsdiclor 
la medldnaob fldom Ethnlcorum. " Aphorls. 89. Mget qul plurlmos consullt medicos, plemmqne In 
flOoreni slngaloriim eadlt ■ Nibil Ita sanitateni impodlt, ae remedlorom erebra inntatio, nee venlt vuluus 
ad dcatrioem In quo diversa medlcamenta tentantnr. » MelanchoUeorom proprlum qiium ex comm 

arbitrlo non St subita motatlo in mellns, alterare medicos qol quidvls, &o, PGonnl. 81# I>um ad varla so 
eonfenmt, nnllo prosunt 4 Intprlmls hoc i tatuere oportet, requlri perseverantiam, et tolerantiam. &xigao 
eulm tempore nihil ox, 
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a small time no great matter can be effected, and npon^bat condition be will 
' administer physic, otherwise all his endeaTour and Counsel would be to small 
purpose.” And in his 31. counsel for a notable matron, he tells her, <*'if she 
will be cured, she must be of a most abiding patience, £uthful obedience, and 
Angular perseverance ; if she remit, or despair, she can expect or hope for no 
good success.” ConsU, 230. for an Italian abbot, he makes it one of tlie 
greatest reasons why this disease is so incurable;, ‘‘‘because the parties are so 
restless and impatient, and will therefore have him that intends to be easeci, 
*to take physic, not for a month, a year, but to apply himself to their prescrij»- 
tious ail the days of his life.” Lost of all, it is required that the patient ba 
not too bold to practise upon himself, without an approved physician's consent 
or to tiy conclusions, if be read a receipt in a book ; for so, many grossly mis 
take, and do themselves more h;y:m than good. That which is conducing to 
one hnan, in one case, the same time is opposite to another. "An ass and a 
mule went laden oicer a brook, the one with salt, the other with wool : tlio 
mule’s pack was wet by chance, the salt melted, his burden the lighter, and lie 
thereby much eased ; he told the ass, who, thinking to speed as well, wet his 
packlll^^ise at the next water, but it was much the heavier, ho quite tired. 
So one tiling may be good and bad to several parties, upon diverse occasions. 
“Many filings (saith ‘Tenottus) are written in our books, which seem to the 
reader to bo excellent remedies, but they that make use of them are often 
deceived, and take fur physic poison.” 1 remember in Valleriola's observa- 
tions, a story of one John Baptist, a Neapolitan, that finding by chance a 
pamphlet in Italian, written in praise of hellebore, would needs adventure 
on himself, and took one dram for one scnipl^ and had not he been sent for, 
the poor fellow had poisoned himself. From whence he concludes out of 
Dj^inascenus, 2 et *6 Aphorism, “^that without exquisite knowledge, to work 
out of books is most dangerous : how unsafoury a thing it is to believe 
writers, and take upon trust, as this patient perceived by his own perlL” I 
cotlld recite such another example of minew own knowledge, of a friend of 
mine, tha4 finding a receipt in Brassivola, would needs take hellebore iu 
substance, and try it on bis own person ; but had not some of his familiars 
come to visit him by chai^, be had by bis indiscretion hazarded himself : 
many such I' have observed. Those are those ordinaiy ca ution s, which I 
should think fit to bo noted, and he that shall keep them, 4llFMontaiius 
saith, shall surely be much eased, if not thoroughly cured. • 

Bubsect. IIL — Conceminy Physic. 

Physic itself in the lost place is to be considered ; “ for the Lord hath 
created medicines of the earth, and he that is wise will not abhor them.” 
Ecclus.xxxviii. 4. ver. 8. “ of such doth the apothecary make a confection,” (fee; 
Of these medicines there bo diverse and infinite kinds, planti^ metals, animals, 
(fee., and those of several natures, some good for one, hurtful to another : soino 
noxious in themselves, corrected by art, very wholesome and good, simples, 
mixed, (fee., and therefore left to be &anaged by discreet and skilful pliysicians, 
and thence applied* to ii^’s use. To this purpose they have invented method, 
and several rules of art^xo put these remedies in-order, for their particubr 
ends. Physic Hi|pocrates defines it) is nought else but “"addition anc^ 
subtraction/* ^nd as it is required in all other diseases, so iu this of melaii- 

'Sl enrarl vult, opus est pcrtlnacl peneTorttntlft, ftSoU obedlontla, et patientia Blngularl, al tasdet ant 
dcsperct, iiuilum liubcldt cttuctum. ■iKgritudino am.ttunt patientlaiOi et indo luorbl Incurabilea. 

> N on ad xnetisom aut annum, sod opoitet toto vltw currlcolo curatloni operam dare. « Gamcrariua 

einb. 66, cent. 2. ■ Priuflat. de nar. med. In libellis quae vulgo versantnr apnd literatoa^ ln(uiutlores 

Innlta legnnt, h qnlbiu dedpinntor, azlmla lllls, acd portentosum liaurlunt ▼snenom. 9 Operari 

ox llbrls, absque coffiiltlone et Bolertidngcnlu, porioulofum est. Unde monemur, quam inslpldom a^ptia 
nuetotibii!* cr( 5 dere, quod liie suo didiclt perlonlti. > ConsU 23. hnec omnia si quo ordm^ docct, cgeidt, 

•■>•1 orno'.r.miis afflclotur. •Fuchiiu^cap. 2. lib. 1. 
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oholy it ought to be most aocoratei it being (as '^Mereurialis aokQOwledgeth)so 
common an affection in these our times, and therefore fit to be understood. 
Several prescripts and methods I find in several men, some.take upon them to 
cure all maladies with one medicine, severally applied, as that Panacea Awrum 
potabihi so much controverted in these days, Herba so/is, Paraoelsua 
leduceth all diseases to four principal heads, to whom Severinus, Bavelascus, 
Leo Suavius, and others adhere and imitate: those are leprosy, gout, dropsy, 
falling-sickness. To which they reduce the rest ; as to leprosy, ^cers^ itches, 
furfur^ scabs, &o. To gout, ston^ cholic, toothache, headachy Ac, To 
dropsy, agues, jaundice, cachexia, Ac, To the falling-sickness, belong palsy, 
vertigo, cramps, convulsions, incubus, apoplexy, Ac, any of these four 

principal be cured (saith Bavelascus) all the inferior are cured,” and the same 
remedies commonly serve : but this is too general, and by some contradicted : 
for this peculiar disease of melancholy, of which I am now to speak, I ,find 
several cures, several methods and prescripts. They that intend the practic 
cure of mehmeholy, saith Duretus in his notes to Hollerius, set down nine 
peculiar scopes or ends; Savanarola prescribes seven especial canons, ^lianus 
Montaltus, cap. 26, Faventinus in his empirics, Hercules de Saxonifi, ^ c^ Ziave 
their seveitd injunctions and rules, all tending to one end. The ordinary is 
threefold, which 1 mean to follow. A/airijrix^, PhornnaceiUicai and Cidrurgica^ 
diet, or living, apothecary, chirurgery, which Weeker, Crato, QuianeriiL^ Ac.^ 
and most, prescribe ; of which 1 will insist, and speak in their order. 


SECT. IL MEMB. L 
SuBSEcr. I . — Did reddfied in Substance, 

Diet, Atatrfinxii, victus, or living, according to ‘Fuchsius and others, com- 
prehend those six non-natural things, which I have before specified, are especial 
causes, and being rectified, a sole or chief part of the cure. * Johannes Arcu- 
lanuB, cap. 16. in 9. Pharis, accounts the rectifying of these six a sufiicient 
cure. Guianerius^ tract, 15, cap, 9. calls them, p^opriem et primam curam^ 
the princip^^re: so doth Montanui^ Crato, Mercurialij^ Altomarus, kc., first 
to be tried,VRnnius, instU, cap. 22. names them the hinges of our health, 'no 
4iope of recovery without them. Keinerius Solenander, in his seventh couhuI- 
tation for a Spanish young gentlewoman, that was so melancholy she abhorred 
all company, and woidd not sit at table with her familiar friends, prescribes this 
physic above the rest, gno good to be done without it. ^ Areteu^ lib, 1. 7. 

ail old physician, is of opinion, that this is enough of itself, if the party be not 
too far gone in sickness. ‘Crato, in a consultation of his for a noble patient, 
tells him plainly, that if his highness will keep but a good diet, he will warrant 
him his former health. ^Montanus, consil. 27. for a nobleman of France, 
admonishethbis lordship to be most circumspect in his oiet, or else all his other 
physic will ‘be to small purpose. The sgme injunction I find verbatim in 
J, Ocesar ClmdinuSy Eesposu 34, ScoUzii^ conM. 183, TraUu^nuSy cap. 16, Ub. ]g 
LcbHus a fonte JEti^ubinue^^n brags, that he hat^one more cures in this 
kind by rectification of diet, than all other physic besjles. So that in a word 
1 may say to most melancholy men, as the fox said io0ic W^tg^el, that could 

b In praet. med. haoe affaetlonoitrls temporibns freqnentlaslma, ergo mfcimb pertlnet ad ^oa hiOna enra- 
U oneoi Intelllgere. « Si aliqula liorum morbomm aummiu Bauattir, sauantur omnea liiArloren 

* Inatlt. cap. 6. aeot. L VlctOa somino non tam cibua et potoa, aed a&, exercltatio, 4omnua, Ylgilia, et 
lehqiua rea aex non-natnralea contineiitiir. • bulBcit plerumque regimen remm aex aqa-naturalium. 

* Lt in bla potlaalma aanltaa conaiatlt * Nihil talc agendum alne exqnlslta Tirendl ratlcii& &o. a jg| 

recens malum alt, ad prlettnnm habltum reeuperandum ali& medeli non eat opna. > CenaiL 99. Ub. 3. at 
oeihitudo tna, rectam vletfia ntlonem, &o. ^ Moneo, Domlne, ut ala prudena ad Tlctnm, alne^no caBters 
reniedla ft uatra adhibentor. i Omnia remedU Irrita et rana alne bla. NOTlatia me pltroaqaa Ita uborantaa^ 
viciii potiua cnam medlcamantla ewijue. 
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not get out of the garner, Macra eamtm repetu, quan maera tubtsU, “the Bis 
non-natural things caused it; and they must cure it. Sv^hich howsoever 1 treat 
of; as proper to the • meridian of melancholy; yet nevertheless; that which is 
here said with him in * Tully, though writ especially for the good of his 
fiaends at Tarentum and Sicily, yet it will generally serve * most other diseases^ 
and help them likewise, if it be observed. 

Of these six non-natural things, the fimt is diet, properly so called, which 
consists in meat and drink, in which we must consider substance, quantity, 
quality, and that opposite to the precedent. In substance, such meats are 
generally commended, which are " * moist, easy of digestion, and not apt to 
engender wind, not friod^ nor roasted, but sod (saith Valescus, Altomarus, Piso^ 
&c.), hot and moist, ana of good nourishment;*' Cnito, co7isiL 2L lib. 2. admits 
roast meat, ’ if the burned and exirched aupetfides^ the brown we call it, be 
jiarec) off. Salvianus, lib. 2. cap. 1. cries out on cold and dry meats; 'young' 
tlesh and tender is approved, as of kid, rabbits, chickens, veal, mutton, capons^ 
hens, partridge, pheasant, quails, and all mountain birds, which ar% so familiar 
ill some jiarts of Africa, and in Italy, and as *Dubliuius reports, the common 
food ¥ boors apd clowns in Palestine. Galen takes exception at mutton, 
but without question he means that rammy mutton, which is in Turkey and 
Asia Mi^or, which have those great fleshy tails, of forty-eight pounds weight, 
as Vertomannua witnesseth, navi^. lih. 2. cap. 6. The lean of fat meat is 
best, and all manner of broths, and pottage, with borage, lettuce, and such 
wholesome herbs, are excellent good, esjieci^ly of a cock boiled ; all spoon 
meat. ArabLius commend brains, but * Lauren tins, c. 8. excepts against 
them, and so do many others; “eggs are justified as a nutritive wholesome 
meat, butter and oil may pass, but with some limitation; so *Cratocon* 
fiu^s it, and " to some men sparingly at set times, or in sauce," and so sugar 
and honey are approved. ^ All sharp and scRir sauces must be avoided, and 
spices, or at least seldom used: and so saffrou sometimes in broth may be 
tolerated; but these things may be more fseely used, as the temperature of 
the party*is hot or cold, or as he shall find inconvenience by them. The 
thinnest, whitest, smallest wine is best, nut thick, nor strong; and so of beer, 
the middling is fittest. Ifread of good wheat, pure, well purged from the 
bran, is preferred; Laurentius, cap. 8. would have it kneaded \y^rain water, 
if it may be gotten. ^9 

Water,'] Pure, thin, light water by all means use, of good smell and taste,* 
like to the air in sight, such as is soon hot, soon cold, and which Hippocrates 
BO much approves, if at least it may be had. Rain water is purest, so that 
it fall not down in great drops, and be used forthwith, for it quickly putrefies. 
Next to it, fountain water that riseth in the east, and runneth eastward, 
from a quick running spring, from flinty, chalky, gravelly grounds: and the 
^ longer a river runneth, it is commonly the purest, though many springs do 
yield the best water at their fountains. The waters in hotter countries, as in 
Turkey, Persia, India, within the tropics, are frequently purer than ours in the 
noi'th, more subtile, thin, aud lighter, as our merchants observe, by four ounces 
in a poimd, pleasanter to drink, as good as our beer, and some of them, aa 
Ghoaspis in Persia, pi^f^rod by the Persian kings before wine itself 




[litorlo quleunqne ittlm de fonte luv&rlt 
ua Aiglt tfaudatqua marU abstcmliu ondla.* 


.. ?*** through that hole by which lean you entered.** ■ 1 . de flnlbna 

Tardntlnls at Sienlla. •Modo non multom alongantur. ruh. 1. da nialan. cap. 7. Calldl at humldl 
cib4 concoettt facliai, uortaa, allzl non asai, naque ftlal ilnt. i si lutema tantum polpa devoi a. 

tur, non aupanleleatornda ah igna. 'Bene nutrtaatua clbi, teiiolla «taa multum valet, carittw non Tiroa.a. 
naepingaea. _ •Hadopar. peregr. Hlerosol. tlnimloanomacho. “ Not trad oi butterad, bin 


pot(£ed. ■ C<^U. 16 . Non improbatur butynim at oleum, «l tamen plua quaiu par alt, non proAm^iui : 
aaecharl aVmellla omi, ntiUtar ad elbomm eoudlmanta comprobatur. > Morcurlalla, con^ifl. B8. acerua 
omnia evltentur. • Ovid. Met. lib. 16. Whoever has aUayad hia thirat with the water of the Clitoriu^ 
avolda wluw lad dbatemloua dallghta In port water anly," 
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Many rirers I deny not aia muddy stilly white, thick, like those in China, 
Kile u^L Egypt, Tiber at ffBome, but after they be settled two or three days, • 
defecate and clear, very commodious, useful and good. Many make use of deep 
wells, as of old in the Holy Land, lakes, cisterns, when they cannot be better 
provided; to fetch it in carta or gondolas, as in Venice, or camels’ backs, as 
at Cairo in Egypt, • Radzivilius observed 8000 camels daily there, employed 
about that business; some keep it in trunks, as in the East Indies, made four 
square with descending steps, and ’tis not amiss: for I would not have any 
one so nice as that Grecian Calis, sister to Nicephorus, emperor of Constanti- 
nople, and ^married to Dominitus Silvias, duke of Venice, that out of incredible 
wantonness, communi aq;ud uti nolehai^ would use no vulgar water; but she 
died tarUd (saith mine author) /cstidissimi purls copid, of so fulsome a disease, 
that no water could wash her clean. •Plato would not have a traveller loilgo 
in a city that is not governed by laws, or ha?h not a quick stream running by 
it ; illud enim anirnum, hoc ccrrumplJL valet/adinem^ one corrupts the body, the 
other the mind. But this is more than needs, too much curiosity is naught, in 
time of necessity any water is allowed. Howsoever, pure water is best, and 
which (as Pindarus holds) is better than gold; an es])ecial ornament^t i^ and 
‘‘very commodious to a city (according to ‘^Vegetius) when fresh springs are 
included within the walls,” as at Corinth, in the midst of the town almost, 
there was arx altissinui ecaJtena foniibus^ a goodly mount full of frCsh water 
springs: “ if nature afford them not they must be had by art.” It is a wonder 
to read of those • stupend aqueducts, and inhiiite cost hath been bestowed in 
Rome of old, Constantinople, Carthage, Alexandria, and such populous cities, 
to convey good and wholesome waters: read ^Frontinus, Lipsius de adniir. 
^Fliniusy lib, 3. cap, 11, Strabo in his Geogr. That aqueduct of Claudius 
was most eminent, fetched upon arches fifteen miles, every arch 109 feet hi^h : 
they had fourteen such other rqucducts, besides lakes and cisterns, 700 as I 
take it; “every house had private pipes and channels to serve them for their use. 
Peter Gillius, in his accurate description of Constantinople, speaks of an old 
cistern which he went down to see, 336 feet long, 180 feet broad, built^of marble, 
covered over with arch-work, and sustained by 336 pillars, 12 feet asunder, 
and in eleven rows, to contain sweet water. Infinite cost in channels and 
cisterns, fromNilus to Alexandria, hath been formerly bestowed, to the ad- 
miration ctf^se times; Hhcir cistcims so curiously cemented and composed, 
^ihat a beh(^er would take them to be all of one stone: when the foundation 
is laid, and cistern made, their house is half built. That Segoviaii aqueduct 
in Spain, is much wondered at in these days, “ upon three rows of 2 )illars, one 
above another, conveying sweet water to every house : but each city almost is 
full of such aqueducts. Amongst tho I'est ‘ he is eternally to be commended, 
that brought that new stream to the north side of London at his own charge: 
and Mr. Otho Nicholson, founder of our water-works and elegant conduit in 
Oxford. So much have all times attributed to this ehment, to be conveniently 
provided of it: although Galen hath taken exceptions at such waters, which 
run through leaden pipes> ob cerussam ques in iis goicratur^ for that unctuous 
ceruse^ which causeth dysenteries and fluxes; ""yet as Crucius of 

Genna well answera, it is opposite to common expermca If that were tnie, 
most of our Italian cities, Montpelier in France, with mfinite others, would find 
this inconvenience, but there is no such matter. For p^ate4^ilies, in what 

0 

•Peregr. Hler. ^ The Dukes of Venice yren then permitted to marrir. aDe Leglbns. d L(b. 4. 
cap. 10. Magna urbls utllitaa oum perenues fontes niurla includnntur, quod si natura non prsestat, effodlendi, 
du. • Opera glgantnm dldtaliqnls. ^De aquaduct. « Curtins Fons a quadrageslmo lapide m 

arbem opere arcuate peurductua. Plln. 86. la Quaeque domos Homo flstulas habebat et canal^ &c. 

^ Ub. 2. ea. 20. Jod. a Meggen. cap. 10. pereg. Hler. Bollonius. ^ Cypr. Eehovlos dellt. Hl^. Aqua pro. 
flnens Indo In onmes ferd domoa ducltur, in puteis quoquo icstlTo tempore flrlgldiislma cottserranir. ^ Sir 
Magh Middloton, Baronet. "De quttsitls mod. cent. ful. 35i. 
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sort they should furnish themselves let them consult ^th P. Crescentius de 
'Agric. I 1. c. 4, Famphilius Hirelacua and the rest.* 

Amongst fishes, those are most allowed of, that live in gravelly or sandy 
waters, pikes perch, trout, gudgeon, smelts, flounders Hippolitus Salvi- 
anus takes exception at carp ; but 1 dare boldly say with ^ Dubravius it is an 
excellent meat, if it come not from ^'muddy pools, that it retain notan unsavouiy 
taste. Urinacius Marinus is much commended by Oribasius, ^tixm, and most 
of our late writers. 

^Orato, corml, 21 lib, 2. censures all manner of fruits, as subject to putre- 
faction, yet tolerable at sometimes, after mcaht, at second course, they keep 
down vapours, and have their use. Sweet fruits are best, as sweet cherries 
])lums, sweet apples pear-mains and pippins which Laurentius extols, as 
having a peculiar property agaiiuiit this disease, and Plater magnifies, omnilnia 
Qnodik appropriata conveniunt^ but they must be corrected for their windiness : 
ripe grapes are good| and raisins of the sun, musk-melons well corrected, and 
sparingly used. Figs are allowed, and almonds blanched. Trail ioaus discom- 
mends Salvianiis olives and capers, whieh 'others especially like of, and 
so of J^tick nutj|. Montanus and Mcrcurialis out of Avenzoar, admit peaches, 
•pears, and apples baked after tneiils, only corrected with sugar and aniseed, or 
fennel sc^jd, and so they may be profitably taken, because they strengthen the 
stomach, and keep down vapours. The like may be said of preserved cherries, 
plums, marmalade of plums, quinces, &c., but not to drink after them. * Pome- 
granates, lemons, oranges are tolerated, if they be not too sharp. 

“Crate will admit of no herbs, but bomge, bugloss, endive, fennel, aniseed, 
balm ; Callenius and Arnoldus tolerate lettuce, spinage, beets, <kc. The same 
Crato will allow no roots at all to l>e eaten. Some approve of potatoes, pars- 
ni[is, but all corrected for wind. No raw salads; buc as Laurentius prescribes, 
in broths ; and so Crato commends many of <hem : or to use borage, hops, 
balm, steeped in their ordinary drink. * Avenzoar magnifies the juice of a 
pomegranate, if it be sweet, and especially roce water, which he would have to 
be used inPeveiy dish, which they put in practice in those hot countries about 
Damascus, where (if wc may believe the relations of Vertomannus) many hogs- 
heads of rose water are t# be sold in the market at once, it is in so great 
request with them. 

Subsect. II. — J}iet rectified in quantity. 

Man alone, saith ^Cardan, eats and drinks without appetite, and useth all 
Ids jjleasure without necessity, aninue vUio, and thence come many incouveni- 
euces unto him. For there is no meat whatsoever, though otherwise wholesome 
and good, but if unseasonably taken, or immoderately used, more than the 
stomach can well bear, it will engender crudity, and do much harm. There- 
fore 'Crato adviseth his'patieut to eat but twice a-day,and that at his set meals, 
by no means to eat without an appetite, or upon a full stomach, and to put 
seven hours’ difference between diiiper and supper. Which rule if we did 
observe in onr colleges, it would be much better for our healths: but custom, 
that tyrant, so prevails, that, contrary to all good order and rules of physic, we 
scarce admit of five. If after seven hours’ tarrying he shall have no stomachy 

B De plscibus 11b. habent omne^ aatltili, modd non ilnt b csenoso loco. * Do pise. c. 2. 1 . 7. Pin. 

^flmum praaiat ad utUltatom et Jucanditatem. Idem TralllAiias, lib. 1. c. 16. pieces petro&i, et molles carne. 

' V £tsl onmea putredlni sunt obuoxll, ubl eecundls mensis, incepto Jam prioru, devorciitur, oommodi sued 
prosunt qnl diilcedine simt prasdltl. Ut dulcia cerasa, puma, 6cc. Lib. 2. cap. 1. * Montanus, 

consU. 24. ■ Pyra qnas grato sout lapore^ coeta mala, poma mota, et saccharo, vd anlal semlne conqpersa, 

utUlter stiOim 4 prandio vd b ooena nuni possnut, eo quod Tentriculum roborent et Taporei Capnt petentes 
reprlmaat. Mont. tPunica mala aurmitla commode pennlttuntu* modb non slnt austera et aoida. 

Olera o mV** pneter boraglnem, baglossum, Intybum, fenlculum, aiilntim, mcUssttm, tltari debent. < Mer. 
curiuiis. prart. Med. * Lib *2 dc i-nni. .^nliis homo edit ' Condi. 111. 18. si plus ingcratur 

qua.. ]>.li I'bL it VL‘^UriCUlU> ti»ii lalU lAiAHCt, la i.« t. (‘I Cl Ui.lia • .^iia lat, Ac. 
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let him defer his meat, or eat very little at his ordinary time of repast This 
very counsel was given Prosper Calenus to Cardinal Osesius, labouring of 
this disease ; and *Platerus prescribes it to a patient of his, to be most severely 
kept Guianerius admits of three meals a day, but Montanus, conM, 23. pro 
Alb, Italoy ties him precisely to two. And as he must not eat overmucli, so he 
may not absolutely fast ; for as Celsns contends, Wb, 1. Jacchinuey 15 m 9. 
EJumSy t repletion and inanition may both do harm in two contrary extremes. 
Moreover, that which he doth eat must be well chewed, and not hastily gitb- 
bled, for that causeth crudity and wind ; and by all means to eat no more than 
he can well digest. '‘Some think (saith § Trincavellius, lib, 11. cap, 29. de 
curand. pturt, hum,) the more they eat the more they nourish themselves : ’* 
eat and live, as the proverb is, " not knowing that only repaii’s man which 
is well concocted, not that which is devoureii’* Melancholy men most part 
have good * appetites, but ill digestion, and for that cause they must be si&'e to 
rise with an appetite : and that which Socrates and Disarius the physicians in 
'*MacrobiuS(SO much require, St. Hierom enjoins Busticus to eat and drink no 
more than will * satisfy hunger and thirst. ^Lessiiis, the Jesuit, holds twelve, 
thirteen, or fourteen ounces, or in our northern countries, sixteen at most^f>r all 
students, weaxlings, and such as lead an idle sedentary life, of meat, bread, <bc., 
a fit proportion for a whole day, and as much or little more of diink. ^Nothing 
pesters the body and mind sooner than to be still fed, to eat and ingurgitate 
beyond all measure, as many do. " * By overmuch eating and continual leasts 
they stifle nature, and choke up themselves; which, had they lived coarsely, or 
like galley slaves been tied to an oar, might have happily prolonged many 
fair years.” 

A great inconvenience comes by variety of dishes, which causeth the pre- 
cedent distemperature, " 'than which (saith Avicenna) nothing is worse ;,to 
feed on diversity of meats, or oVermuc^** SertoriusJike, tn lucem coBnarBy and 
as commonly they do in Muscovy and Iceland, to prolong their meals all day 
long, or all night. Our northern countries offend especially in this, and we in 
this island {ainplUer viventee in prandiia et ccenisy as * Polydore notes) are 
most liberal feeders, but to our own hurt. ^ Eersicos odi puer appwraJtm : 
« Excess of meat breedeth sickness, and gluttony causeth choleric diseases : 
by surfeitij^many perish, but he that dieteth himself prolongcth his life,” 
Ecclus. xximi. 29, 30. We account it a great glory for a man to have his 
* table daily furnished with variety of meats ; but hear the jihysiciau, he pulls 
thee by the ear as thou sittest, and telleth thee, " * that nothing can be more 
noxious to thy health than such variety and plenty.” Temperance is a bridle 
of gold, and he that can use it aright, ^ ego rum mmmie virie comparOy seJ 
simUlimtim Deo judico, is liker a god than a man : for as it will transform a 
beast to a man again, so will it make a man a god. To preserve thine honour, 
health, and to avoid therefore all those inflations, torments, obstructions, cru- 
dities^ and diseases that come by a full diet, the best way is to ‘feed sparingly 
of one or two dishes at most, to have venlrem bene rnoratumy as Seneca calls it, 
«»to choose one of many,and tofeedontha^* alone, "asCrato adviseth his patient. 
The same counsel "Prosper Calenus gives to Cardinal Caesius, to use a modeiute 

• ObiemKt. lib. 1. Amieseat bli In die clboa sumore, certA semper hori. f Ne plus Ingerat carendum 
qnhm ventiicnins feire potest, semperqne surgat b mensa non satnr. Sfquldem qni semlmansnin 

velociter Ingeront cibum, Tentriculo laborem Infemnt, et flatlu mazlmos pniinoveiit,£rato. | Quldam 
mazimb eomedere nltuntur, putantes eA ratione se vires refecturos ; Ignorantes, non ea qnas Ingemnt posse 
vires reflcerek sed quis probe concociunnt. ■ Malta appetunt, pauca illgerunt. >> Satumal. lib. 7r 
cap. 4. • Modloiia et temperatoa cibns et eami et anlnue utills est. * Hygiastioon reg. Undas 14 vd 16 
per diem suffleiaat, computato pane, came ovls, vel aliis obsonils, et totidem vd panld plures nneUe potbs. 
• Idem, reg. 27. Flures In domibns sals brevi tempore paseentes eztlngaantiir, qnl si trlremlbns vlnetl fbumt, 
aut gregarto pane pastL soni et Incolnmes In longam 0 tatem vltam prorogismt. ' NlbU deterlus qubm 
dlveraa nntrlentla almul odJnngen, et eomodendi tempos prorogare. f Ub. 1. hist h Hor. ad 11b. 

S. ode nit * Clboram varletate et coplA In eadem mensa nihil nocentins homini ad sdntem, Fk Vdcriola. 
obserr. 1. 2. cap. 6. h Tul. orat. pro M. Marcel. • Nulltis cibnm anmere debet, nisi stomachus sit vaenf 
Gordon, lib. med. L 1. e. 11. w £ multi* eduUis unum dige, rdictiaque cu turht. ez eu cuuiede. 
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and simple diet: and, though his table be jovially furAidied by reason of his 
state and guests, yet for his own part to single oift some one savoury dish, 
and feed on it. The same is inculcated by *Crato, eonril. 9. 2L 2. to a noble 
personage affected with this grievance ; ho would have his highness to dine or 
sup alone, without all his honourable attendance and courtly company, with 
a private friend or so, ’ a dish or two, a cup of Bheuish wine, ico. Mon* 
tanus, conaiL 24. tor a noble matron enjoins her one dish, and by no means 
to drink between meals. The lik^ caiisU. 229. or not to eat till he be an 
hungry, which rule Berengarius did most strictly observe, as HUbertus, Cmch 
meoensis Episc. writes in his life. 

cnl non ftiit nnqnam 

Ante litim potui, nee cibiu ante fiunem,** 

and which all temperate men do^constantly keep. It is a frequent solemnity 
still hsed with us, when friends meet, to go to the alehouse or tavern, they 
are not sociable otherwise : and if they visit one another's houses, they must 
both eat and drink. 1 reprehend it not, moderately used ; but some men 
nothing can be more offensive; they had better, I speak it with Saint * Am- 
bros€|^ur so much water in their shoes. 

It much avails likewise to keep good order in our diet, 'to eat liquid 
things broths, fish, and such meats as ai*e sooner corrupted in the stomach ; 

harder meats of digestion must come last.** Crato would have the supper 
less than the dinner, which Cardan, Contradict, lib.h Tract 5. contradict. 18. 
disallows, and that by the authority of Galen, 7. art curat, cap. 6 . and for 
four reasons he will have the supper biggest : I have read many treatises to 
this purpose, I know not how it may concern some few sick men, but for my 
part generally for all, I should subscribe to that custom of the Romans, to 
make a sparing dinner, and a liberal supper; all their preparation and invi- 
tation was still at supper, no mention of dinnftr. Many reasons I could giv^ 
but when all is said pro and con, 'Cardanos rule is best, to keep that we are 
accustomed unto, though it be naught, and to follow our disposition and appe- 
tite in some things is not amiss; to eat sometimes of a dish which is hurtful, 
if we have an extraorJinaiy liking to it. Alexander Severus loved hares and 
apples above all other mea^ as 'Lampridius relates in his life; one pope pork, 
another peacock, dca ; what harm came of it? 1 conclude our own experience 
is the best physician; that diet which is most propitious to onejlu often per- 
nicious to another, such is the variety of palates, humours, and temperatures,* 
l^t eveiy man observe, and be a law unto himself. Tiberiu^ in "Tacitus^ did 
laugh at all such, that thirty years of age would ask counsd of others con- 
cerning matters of diet; I say the same. 

These few rules of diet he that keeps, shall surely find great ease and 
speedy remedy by it. It is a wonder to relate that prodigious temperance of 
some hermits, anchorites, aud fathers of the church : he that shall but read 
their lives, written by Hierom, Athanasius, dsa, how abstemious heathens 
have been in this kind, those Curii and Fabritii, those old philosopher^ as 
Pliny records, lib, 11. Xenophon, Hb. 1. devil. Socrat, emperors and kings^ 
as Nicephorus relates, Ecclea hist., lib. 18. cap. 8. of Mauritius, Ludovicus 
Pius, dec., and that admirable ” example of Ludovieus Comains, a patrician of 
Venice, cannot but admire them. This have they done voluntarily and in 
health; what «ball these private men do that are visited with sickness, and 

0 L. de atra bile. Simplex ilt cibai et non varlns; quod licet dlgnitatl tnm ob conviras dlflBcUe Tldeator, 
&c. • Cclsltudo tua prandeat sola, absque apparatu aulice, contentus sit illustrlssimus princeps duobua 
tantum fcrcuUs, vlnoque Khenano solum In mensa utatur. a Semper intra satietatom a menaa reeedat, 
uiio ferculo contentus. a Lib. de 11 el. et Jqlunie. Multd melius In terram vina aidlsses. 'Crato. 

lilultum refei't non Ignorare qul cibl prlores, Ac., UquSda prsscedant camiuni Jura, plsces, frnctua, &o. CoBoa 
brevlor sltf randio. 'Tract. 6. contradict 1. lib. 1. »Snper omnia quotidianum leporcm habult, et 

points indulslt. ■ Annal. 6. llidore sulebat eos, qui post 80 a tatls annum, ad cognoscenda corporl suu 

noxiu vcl tttilia, aUcqJus oonsllU iudigereut- >A Lesalo edit. 1014. 
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necessarily ^ enjoined to ^cover, and continue their health % It is a hard thing 
to observe a strict diet, et qm medid vttnif, mUeri vivU,* as the saying ia^ 
qtidle hoc ipaum eriJb vivere^ his siprivatus fmrisl as good be buried, as so 
much debarred of his appetite; excesait medidna medwm,, the physio is more 
troublesome than the disease, so he complained in the poet, so thou thinkeat: 
yet he that loves himself will easily endure this little misery, to avoid a greater 
inconveniehce; i meUis minimim, better do this than do worsa And as 
■Tully hold^ “ better b.e a temperate old man than a lascivious youth.” 'Tis, 
the only sweet thing (which he adviseth) so to moderate ourselves, that wa 
may have senecttUeminjuventuiCj et in juventutesenectutemf be youthful in our 
old age, staid in our youth, discreet and temperate in both. » 


MEMB. 11. 

HeterUion and Bvacuatiom rectified. 

I HAVE declared in the causes what harm costiveness hath tjone in*pr^^ring 
this disease; if it be so noxious, the opposite must needs be good, or mean at 
least, as indeed it is, and to this cure necessarily required; maxiTn^coriducky 
saith Montaltus, cap. 27. it very much avails. • Altomarua, cap. 7. “ commends 
walking in a morning into some fair green pleasant fields, but by all means 
first, by art or nature, ho will have these ordinary excrements evacuated.” 
Piso calls it Benfidum Ventris^ the benefit, help or pleasure of the belly, for 
it doth much ease it. Laurentius, cap. 8, Crato, consil. 2\.1.2. prescribes it 
once a day at least: whore nature is defective, art must supply, by those leni- 
tive electuaries, suppositories, condite prunes, turpentine clysters, as shall be 
shown. Prosper Calenus, lib. de atra bile, commends clysters in hypochon- 
driacal melancholy, still to be useil as occasion serves; ** Peter Cncmander, in a 
consultation of his pro hypoc1u)iadr%aco, will have Lis patient continually loose, 
and to that end sets down there many forms of potions and clysters. Mercu- 
rialis, co^isil. 88. if this benefit come not of its own accord, prescribes * clys- 
ters in the first place: so doth Montanus, coneU. 24. cornU. 31 et 229. he 
commeridsAurpentine to that purpose : the same he ingeminates, comil. 230. 
for ail Italian abbot. ’Tis very good to wash his bands and face often, to shift 
* his clothes, to have fair linen about him, to be decently and comely attired, 
for sordes vitiant, nastiness defiles and dejects any man that is so voluntarily, 
or compelled by want, it dulleth the spirits. 

Batl^ are either artificial or natural, both have thetr special uses in this 
malady, and as ** Alexander supposeth, lib. 1. cap, 16. yield as speedy a remedy 
as any other physic whatsoever, j^tius would have them daily used, assidua 
balnea^ TeVra. 2. sect. 2. cap. 9. Galen cracks how many several cures he hath , 
performed in this kind by use of baths alone, and Rufus pills, moistening them 
which are otherwise diy. Rhasis makes it a principal cure, Tatacura sit Wi 
huTnectandOf to bathe and afterwards anoint with oiL Jason Pratensis^ Lau- 
rentius, cap. 8. and Montanus set down their peculiar forms of ai*tificial baths. 
Crato, C 07 i^ 17. lib. 2. c&mmends mallows, camomile, violets, bprage to be 
boiled in it, and sometimes fair water alone, and in his following counsel. 
Balneum aqujoe dvlcis solwn scepissimb profuisae compertum babemus. So doth 
Puchsius, lib. 1. cap. 33, FridmeLwa, 2. (ms'll. 42.*in TrincaveBias. Soma^ 

J oUm omnes morboi curabant romita et JeJnnio. Bohemas, 11b. 1 . cap. 6. * ** Ho who Uvea 

medlc^y Uvea miserably.** ■ Cat. Major : Mellor conditio sen Is vlvcntls ex pnescripto’artls inedlcv!, 

quapi adolescentls luxuriosl. ^Debct per omesna cxerceri, et loca vlridla, excretls prlus arte vM Mtura 
alvl exerementla. ^ Uildeslieim, apiciel. 2. de mel. Pritnum omnlnin operant dabla nt alagulis cUebua 

habeas benefleinm rentrls, semper cavendo no alvos sit dluthis astrietn. • SI non spontft, dlsterlbua 

purgetur. <t Balneorum usus dulclum, siquid aliu^ ipsls opItiUatnr. Credo hato did cam alioaa Jae- 
teatla, inqnlt Montanus, consU. 26. 
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bedide herbs prescribe a mm's head and other thin^ to be boiled. *Fenie- 
lius, coTtst/, 44. will have them used ten or twelve days together; to which he 
must enter fasting, and so continue in a temperate heat, and after that frictions 
all over the body. Laelius iBugubinus, cansil. 1 42. and Christoph. .^Srerufif,in a 
consultation of his, hold once or twice a week sufficient to bathe, the water 
to be warm, not hot, for fear of sweating.** Felix Plater, obseiv. lib, 1. for a 
melancholy lawyer, ^^'will have lotions of the head still joined ti^these baths, 
with a lee wherein capital herbs liave been boiled.’*, '^Laurentius speaks of 
baths of milk, which 1 find approved by many others. And still after bath, the 
body to be anointed with oil of bitter almonds, of violets, new or fresh butter, 
*capon’s grfias^ especially the backbone, and then lotions of the head, em- 
brocations, &C, These lands of baths have been in former times much fre- 
quented, and diversely varied, and are still in general use in those eastern 
couiftries. The Romans had their public baths very sumptuous and stupend, 
as those of Antoniitus and Dioclesian. Plin. 36. saith there were an infinite 
number of them in Rome, and mightily frequented ; some bathed seven times 
a da\% a% Commodus the emperor is reported to have done : usually twice a 
day,^d they were after anointed with most costly ointments : rich women 
bathed themselves in milk, some in the milk of five hundred she-asscs at once : 
we ha vewnany ruins of such baths found in this island, amongst those parictiues 
and rubbish of old Roman towns. Lipsius, de inag, (7rb. Horn, I, 3. c, 8, 
Rosinus, Scot of Antwerp, and other antiquaries^ tell strange stories of their 
baths. Gillius, I, 4. cap. uU. Topogr, Constant, reckons up 155 public ^baths 
in Constantinople, of fair building ; they are still 'frequented in that city by 
the Turks of all sorts, men and women, and all over Greece and those hot 
countries: to absterge belike that fulsomencss of sweat, to which they are there 
Eld )j ect. Busbequius, in his epistles, is very copious in describing the manner 

of them, how their women go covered, a maid following with a box of ointment 
to rub them. The richer sort have private baths in their houses ; the poorer 
go to the comnmn, and arc generally so cudous in this behalf, that they will 
not eat nbr drink until they have bathed, before and after mc^s some, **”and 
will not make water (but they will wash their hands) or go to stool” Leo 
Aler, L 3. makes inentioiwof one hundred several batlis at Fez in Africa, 
most sumptuous, and such as have great revenues belonging to them. Bux- 
toL't. cap, iSynagog.Jud, speaks of many ceremonies amongst the Jews 
ill this kind ; they aro very sujierstitious in their baths, especially women. * 
Natural baths are praised by some, discommended by others ; but it is in 
a diverse reSpect. ' Marcus, de Oddis in Hip. affect, consulted about baths, con- 
demns them for the heat of the liver, because they dry too fust ; and yet by and 
by, ^in another counsel for the same disease, he approves them because they 
cleanse by reason of the sulphur, and would have their water to be drunk. 
Areteus, c. 7. commends alum baths above thei’est; and ^Mcrcurialis, consU, 
88. those of Lucca in that hypochondriacal passion. "He would have his 
patietft tarry there fifteen days together, and drink the water of them, aud to 
be bucketed, or have the water poiwed on his head. John Baptista, JSylvrUicus 
coni. 64. commence all the baths in Italy, and drinking of their water, whether 
th€^ be iron, alum, sulphur ; so doth 'Hercules dd Saxouil But in that they 
cai^e sweat and dry so much, hecoufines himself tohypochondriacal melancholy 

*In qnlbns Jt^lunns din Bedo2 eo tempore, ne ludorem oxcltcnt ant manlfcstiini teporem, sed qvadam 
icfriirerutloiic humoctent. ^ Aqua non alt caltda, sed tepida, ne Budor scquatiir. f Lotionra capitii 

«jx lixl\ lo, lu quo herbas capltaleBCoxorlnt. ^ Cap. 8. do mel. ‘ Aut axun^ia pull!, Piso. ■Thurma 
K \ uiphea. ^ Sandes, lib. 1. laltb, that women go twice a week to tho builis at least. m Epist. 8. 

«• Ncc ulvum excomuiit, quin aquam seenm portent qua partes obscoinas lavent. Bus^qulu, ep 3. Leg. 
TurciiB. " lllldeshelm, spicol. 2. de mel. Uypocon. si non adesset Jccorls calldltas, Thennas laudarein, 
cc al non Minla humoris exsiccatlo easet metueniia. r Fol. 141. i Thermos Lucenses adeat, iblque 

luiuas ^ns per 10 dies potet, at calldanun aquimin BtlUicidiis turn caput turn venuiculum de more 
eubJiclat. 'Inpauth. 
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alon^ excepting that of the head and the other. Trincavellius, oonnZ.14. lib, 1. 
prefera those *Forrectan^ths before the rest, because of the mixture of brassy 
iron, alum, and cotisU. 35. i 3. for a melancholy lawyer, and consil, 36. in that 
hypochondriacal passion, the ^baths of A-quaria, and 86. email, the drinking of 
them. Frisimelica, consulted amongst the rest in Triucavelliua, consiL 42* 
Jib. 2. prefers the waters of * Apona before all artificial baths whatsoever in this 
disease, and would have one nine years affected with hypochondriacal passions 
fiy to them as to a ‘holy anchor. Of the same mind is Triucavellius himself 
there^ and yet both put a hot liver in the same party for a cause, and send 
him to the waters of St. Helen, which are much hotter. Montanus, co?iail. 
230. magnifies the ^Chalderinian baths, and conail. 237. et 239. he exhorteth 
to the same, but with this caution, " "that the liver be outwardly anointed 
with some coolers that it be not overheated.” But tliese baths must be warily 
frequented by melancholy persons, or if used, to such as are very coM of 
themselvei^for as Oabelius concludes of all Dutch baths, and especially of those 
of Baden, " they are good for all cold diseases, ‘naught for choleric, hot and 
dry, and all infirmities proceeding of choler, inflammations of the spleen and 
liver.” Our English bath^ as they are hot, must needs incur che same 
oensure : but D. Turner of old, and D. Jones have written at large of them. 
Of cold baths I find little or no mention in any physician, some speak against 
them : ^Cardan alone out of Agathinus ** commends bathing in fr^h rivers 
and cold waters, and adviseth all such as mean to live long to use it, for it 
agrees with all ages and complexions^ and is most profitable for hot tem- 
peratures.” As for sweating, urine, blood-letting by hsemrodi^ or otherwise, 

1 shall elsewhere more opportunely speak of them. 

Immoderate Venus in excess, as it is a caus^ or in defect ; so moderately 
used to some parties an only help, a present remedy. Peter Forestus calls it 
eyatiaaimum rmnedium, a most apposite remedy, ** ‘remitting anger, and reason, 
that was otherwise bound.” Avicenna, Fen. 3. 20, OribEusius, med. collect, 
lib. 6. cap. 37. contend out of 3ufus and others^ *‘^that many madmen, 
melancholy, and labouring of the fiilling sickness, have been cured by this 
alone.” Montaltus, cap. 27. de melan. will have it drive away sorrow, and all 
illusions of the brain, to purge the heart and brain^rom ill smokes and vapours 
that offend them : '**and if it be omitted,” as Valescussupposeth, *4t makes 
the mind sad, the body dull and heavy.” Many other inconveniences are 
•reckoned up by Mercatus, and by Bodericus a Castro, in their tracts de mdan- 
choUd ovrginum et mcmialivm ; ob aeminis retentionem acBviunt aapJ moniodes 
et virginea, but as Flaterus adds, si nubantf sancuUar, they rave single, and 
pine away, much discontent, but marriage mends alL Margins Donatus, lib. 
2. med. hiat. cap. 1. tells a stoxy to confirm this out of Alexander Benedi^us, 
of a maid that was mad, ob menaea inhibUoa, cum in ojicinam meritoriam inci- 
diaaet, d quindecim viria eddemnocte ccmpreaaa^ mensium largo profluvio^ quod 
phi/ribua annia ante conatUerat, non sine magno pudore mam menti restUuta 
disceaait. But this must be warily understood, for as Arnoldus objects, lib. 1. 
breciar. 18. cap. Quid coittia ad melamJkoljpum aucewm 1 What sanity have 
these twot ” 'except it be manifest that superabundance of seed, or fulness of 
blood be a caus^ or that Iqye, or an extraordinary desire of Venus, have gone 
before,” or that as Lod. Mercatus excepts, they be very flatuou^ and have 

• • 

• Aqub Porreetise. * Aqnn Aqnarle. • Ad sqnis Aponensef relst ad saeram aoehoram einftisrlaW 

■ Job. Banblnui, 11. 8. e. 14. hutc admlr. Fontls BoUensli In ducat. Wlttetnberg laudat aquas Uollensesae 
iBidaadbollcos morbos, SKBrorem, fttscfnatlonem, allnquo anlml pathemata. f Bunea Ghaldertna. 

•Uapar externa ungatur ne caleflat. ■ Nocent cahdis et slcclsi choleriois, et omntbiu morbls ex cholera, 

bepatis, splenlsque affectlonlbus. ^ Lib. do aqua. Qui breve hoc vitoe curriculum cuplunt sani trausi- 
S^ fidgldis aquis saepe lavare debent, nulli atatl cum bit Ineongrua, calidis imprimis utills. •bolvlt 

Venus ratlonis vim Impedltam, Ingentes Iras icmittit, &c. s Multi comltlales, melanchojlcl, insoni, 

bqjns usu solo sanatl. • Si omlttatnr coitus, conti ivtat, ct plnrlmum gravat corpus et animuin. ' Nial 
•erto eonitetnlmum semen aut liaguinem causam cue, ant amor praccMcrit, aut, &e. 
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been otherwise accustomed unto it. Montaltus, cap. 27. will not allow of 
moderate Yenus to such as have the gout, palsy, epilepsy, melancholy, except 
they be very lusty, and full of blood. *Liodovicua Antonius, lib. med. misceL 
in his chapter of Yenus, forbids it utterly to all wrestler^ ditchers, labouring 
•men, Ac. ‘‘Ficinus and *Marsilius Cognatus put Yenus one of the hre mor- 
tal enemies of a student : ** it consumes the spirits, and weakeneth the brain.*’ 
Halyabbas the Arabian, 5. T/ieor. cap. 36. and Jason Pratensis^ make it the 
fountain of most diseases, ^but most pernicious to them who are cold and 
dry:’* a melancholy man must not meddle with it, biit in some cases. Plu- 
tarch in his book son. tuend. accounts of it as one of the three principal 
signs and 'preservers of health, temperance in this kind: '^'to rise with au 
appetite, to be ready to work, and abstain from veneiy,” tria saluberrima^ are 
three most healthful things. We see their opposites how pernicious they are 
to ihankind, as to all other creatures they bring death, and many feral diseases : 
Immodicia brevia aet cetas et rara aenectm. Aristotle gives instance in spar- 
rows, which are parum vivacea oh aalacUatem, short-lived because of their 
salacity^ which is very frequent, as Scoppius in Priapiis will better inform you* 
Thi>extremes ];>eing both bad, "the medium is to be kept, which cannot easily 
bo determined. Some are better able to sustain, such as are hot and moists 
phlegrqiitic, »s Hippocrates insinuateth, some strong and lusty, well fed like 
•Hercules, **Proculus the emperor, lusty Laurence, ^proatibulum fcaminaa Mas- 
aedvna the empress, that by pliilters, and such kind of lascivious meats, use all 
means to 'enable themselves: and brag of it in the end, confodi muUaa enim, 
occidi vero paucaa per ventrem vidiatif as that Spanish *Celestina merrily said : 
others impotent, of a cold and dry constitution, cannot sustain those gymnics 
without great hurt done to their own bodies, of which number (though they 
be very prone to it) are melancholy men for the most part. 


MBMB. IIL 

Air rectified. ]Y’Uh a digreaslon of tJie Air. 

As a long-winged hawk, when he is first whistled off the fist, mounts aloft, 
and for his })leasure fetcheth many a ciinuit in the air, still soaring higher and 
higher till he be come to his full pitch, and in the end, when the game 7s 
sprung, comes down amain, and stoops upon a sudden: so will I, having now 
come at last into these ample fields of air, wherein I may freely expatiate and 
exercise myself for my recreation, awhile rove, wander round about the world, 
mount aloft to those ethereal orbs and celestial spheres, and so descend to my 
former elements again. In which progress I wiU first see whether that rela- 
tion of the friar of * Oxford be true, concerning those northern parts under the 
Pole (if I meet obUir with the wandering Jew, Elias Artifex, or Lucian’s Icaro- 
ftienippua, they shall be my ^ides) whether there be such, 4. Euripes, and a 
great rook of loadstones, which niay cause the needle in the coinpa^^s still to 
bend that way, and what should be the true cause of the variation of tiio com- 
pass, '■is it a maguetioal rock, or the pole-star, as Cardan will; or some otlicr 

I Atblotli^ Arthrltlcli, podaicrlclfl noeet, nec opportnot prodeat; nisi fortlbns ct qul inulto sanguine abnn. 
dant. Idem ScaUffer exero. 36a. Torcis ideo lucutoribus probtbltum. a ne sauit. tuend. lib. 1. 

* Lib. 1 . ca. 7. cxhaurlt enim s^iritua animumque debilitat ^ Frli;idis ct siccls corporibos iiiimiclsbima. 
^ VcMci iiitra satictatem, Implgrum esse ad laborem, Titale semen conaervaru. Nviiuitia est qua te nuii 
•Init e&se senom. •> Vide Montanum, Tec. iiodofridum, Amorum lib. 3. cap. 6. cuiiusuin de bis, na.u et 
iiuiiierum definite Tallmudistis, aiiicuique sciatia assignari suum tempus, die. • Thespiadaa Renuit. 

i> Vide Lampridium vit. cjns 4. a Et lassata virls, &c. ' Vid. Mizald. cent. 8. 1 i . Lemulum lib. 3. 

cap. 16. Catullutn ad Ipsipidlain, &e , Grid. £leg. lib. S. et 6. &e., quot itinera nna nocte cuufcclsseut, tot 
coronas Judlcro deo puts Triphallo, MoraUe^ Uerma^ l*riapo donai-ent, CiiiRcniui titil mcntulam euninu, 
dec. ■ rernoboseodid. Gasp. Bartlili. *Nteh. de L>'nna. cited by Mercator in his map. ■ Mous 

bloto. Some call It the hiffliest bill in tbe world, next Teiieriffo In the Canaries. Lac. 61. 
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Btar in the bear, as Marsiljus Fioinns; or amagnetical meridian, as Mauroli- 
cus; Fel situs in vend terrcs, as Agricola; or the nearness of the next conti« 
nont, as Cabeus will ; or some other cause, as Scaliger, Oortesius, Conimbri- 
censes, Peregrimw contend; why at the Azores it looks directly north, otherwise 
not? In the Mediterranean or Levant (as some observe) it varies 7. grad.* 
by and by 12. and then 22. In the Baltic Seas, near Rascebarg in Fiidand, 
the needle Ains round, if any ships come that way, though ^Martin Ridley 
write otherwise, that thct needle near the Pole will hardly be forced from his 
direction. ’Tis lit to be inquired whether certain rules may be made of it, as 
11. grad. Land, variat, alibi 36. dsa, and that which is more prodigious, the 
variation varies in the same place, now taken accurately, ’tis so much after a 
few years quite altered from that it was: till we have better intelligence, let 
our £)r. Gilbert, and Nicholas ^Calieus the Jesuit, that have both written great 
volumes of this subject, satisfy these inquisitors. Whether the sea be dpen 
and navigable by the Pole arctic, and which is the likeliest way, that of Barti- 
sou the Hollander, under the Pole itself, which for some reasons I hold best : 
or by Fretum Davis, or Nova Zembla. Whether ■Hudson’s discovei^ be true 
of a new found ocean, any likelihood of Button’s Bay in 50, degrees, J#ub- 
herd’s Hope in 60. that of ut ultruy near Sir Thomas Roe’s welcome in North* 
west Fox, being that the sea ebbs and flows constantly there 15 foq^ in 12 
hours, as our ■now cards inform us that California is not a cape, but an island, 
and the west winds make the neap tides equal to the spring, or that there be 
any probability to pass by the straits of Anian to China, by the promontory of 
Tabin. If there be, I shall soon perceive whether ** Marcus Polus the Vene- 
tian’s narration be true or false, of that great city of Quinsay and Cambalu ; 
whether there be any such places, or that as ■Matth. Riccius the Jesuit hath 
written, China and Cataia bo all one, the great Cham of Tartary and the king 
of China be the same; Xuutain and Quinsay, and the city of Cambalu be that 
new Peking, or such a wall 400 leagues long to part China from Tartary: 
whether Presbyter John be in A^ia or Africa; M. Polus Venetus puts him 
in Asia, •the most received opinion is, that he is emperor of the Abyssines, 
which of old was Ethiopia, now Nubia, under the equator in Africa. Whether 
^Guinea be an island or part of the continent, or that hungiy Spaniard’s dis- 
covery of Terra Australis Incognita, or Magelliinica, be as true as tliat of Mer^ 
cwrius Britannius, or his of Utopia, or his of Lucinia. And yet in likelihood 
it may bo so, for without all question it being extended from the tropic of 
Capricorn to the circle Antarctic, and lying as it doth in the temperate zone, 
cannot choose but yield in time some flourishing kingdoms to succeeding ages, 
as America did unto the Spaniards. Shouten and Le Mcir have done well in 
the discovery of the Straits of Magellan, in finding a more convenient passage 
to Ma/re pacificum : methinks some of our modern argonauts should prosecute 
the rest. I go by Madagascar, I would see that great bird ''ruck, that 
can carry a man and horse or an elephant, with that Arabian phoenix described 
by ‘Adrioomius; see the pelicans of Egypt, those Scythian gryphes in Asia; 
and afterwards in Africa examine the fouiAains of Nilu^ whether Herodotus, 
'^Seneca, Plin., lib, 5, cap. 9, Strabo, lib, 5. give a true cafiae of his annual 
flawing, 'Pagaphetta discoufte rightly of it, or of Niger and Senegal; exa- 
mine Cardan, ‘■Scaliger’s reasons, and the rest. Is it from those Etesian 
winds, or melting of snow in the mountains under the equator (for Jordan 
yearly overflows when the snow melts in Mount Libaiflis), or from those great 

» Csp. 26. la his Treatlso of Uafpietlc Bowles, v Lege lib. 1. cap. 23. et 24. do magnetlea phlloBophla, et 
4lb. 3. cap. 4. « 1612. *14. Brigs, his map, and Northwest Fox. i* Lib. a ca. 64. do neb. civltat. 

tjuiiisay, ct cap. 10. do Cfunbalo. «Ltb. 4. exped. ad Sliios, ca. 3. et lib. 6. c. 18. K. Polus in Asia 
Prc&b. Joh. mominit, lib. 2. cap. 80. * Alloaresius et alii. 'Lat. 10. Gf . Aust. ■ Fen^nando de 

Q'.ilr. Anno 1012. h Alamm pennas continent In longltadlne 12 pastue, elephantem In anblime tollere 
jxiicst. Polus 1. 3. e. 40. I Lib. 2. Descript. terra laac*^. ^ Natur. quoat. Ub. 4. cap. 2. > Lib. de 
rug. Congo. • Exm'cit. 47. 
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dropping perpetual showers which are so frequent to t^e inhabitants within the 
^pics, when the sun is vertical, and cause such vast inundations in Senegal, 
fltragnan, Oronoco and the rest of those great rivers in Zona Torrida, wHch 
have all commonly the same passions at set times : and by good husbandry 
' and policy hereafter no doubt may come to be as populous, as well tilled, as 
fruitful, as Egypt itself or Gauchinthinal I would observe all those motions of 
the sea, and from what cause they proceed, from the moon (as the vulgar hold) 
or earth's motion, which Galileus, in the fourth dialogue of his system of the 
world, so eagerly proves, and firmly demonstrates; or winds, as "some wilL 
Why in that quiet ocean of Zur, in mari pacifico, it is scarce perceived, in oui 
British B^s mast violent, in the Mediterranean and Bed so vehement, 
iiTegular, and diverse] Wliy the current in that Atlantic Ocean should still be 
in some places from, in some again towards the north, and why they come sooner 
than go? and so from Moabar to Madagascar in that Indian Ocean, the mer* 
chants come in three weeks, as * Scaliger discusseth, they return scarce in 
three months, with the same or like winds : the continual current is from east 
to west Whether Mount Athos, Pelion, Olympus, Ossa, Caucasus Atlas, be 
Bo^gh as Plisy, Soliuus, Mela relate, above clouds, meteors, itbi nec aurm me 
venti spirdPM (insomuch tliat they that ascend die suddenly very often, the air 
is 80 aribtile), 19V paces high, according to that measure of Dicearchus, or 
78 miles per|)endiciilarly high, as Jacobus Mazouius, sec. 3. et 4. expounding 
that place of Aristotle about Caucasus; and as ■’Blancanus the Jesuit contends 
Qiit of Clavius and Nonius demonstrations de Crepusculis': or rather 32 sta- 
diums, as the most received opinion is; or 4 miles, which the height of no 
mountain doth perpendicularly exceed, and is equal to the greatest depths of 
the sea, wliich is, as Scaligcr holds, 1580 paces, Excra 38, others 100 paces. 
i would see those inner parts of America, whether there bo any such great 
city of Manoa, or Eldorado, in that goldez^ Empire, where the highways are as 
much beaten (one reports) as between Madrid and Yaladolid in ^pain ; or any 
such Amazons as he relates, or gigantic PHtagoucs in Chica; with that mira- 
culous fountain ** Ybouyapab in the Northern Brazil, cujasjugnm slernitur in 
a7n(Bni88i7nam planitiein, dsc. or that of Pariacacca so high elevated in Peru. 
'The pike^f Teneritie h^ high it is? 70 miles, or 50 as Patricius holds, or 
9 as Snellius demonstrates in his Eratosthenes: see that strange *Cirknick- 
zerksey lake in Camiola, whose waters gush so fast out of the ground, that they 
Will overtake a swift horseman, and by and by with as incredible celerity 
supped up : which Lazius and Wernerus make an argument of the Argonauts 
sailing under ground. And that vast deu or hole called ‘Esinellen in Musco- 
via, quxB visitur liorrendo hiatu, itc. which if any thing casually fall in, makes 
Buch a roaring noise, that no thunder, or ordnance, or warlike engine can make 
the like ; such another is Gilber's Cave in Lapland, with many the like. 1 
would examine the Caspian Sea, and see whero and how it exonerates itself, 
after it hath taken in Volga, Jaxares, Oxus, and those great rivera ; at the 
mouth of Oby, or where 1 What vent the Mexican lake hath, the Titicacan 
in Peru, or that circular pool inP the vale of Terapeia, of which Acosta, 1. 3. 
c. 16. hot in a cdld country, the spring of wliich boils up in the middle twenty 
foot square, and hath no vent but exhalation : find that of Mtu^e Tnortuum in 
Palestine, of Thrasymene, at Feruzium in Italy : the Mediterranean itself. 
For from the* ocean, at the Straits of Gibraltar, there is a perpetual current 
into the Levant, anti so likewise by tho Thracian Bosphorus out of the 

■ See M. Carpenter’s Geography, lib. 2. cap. (S. ct Bern. Tdoslns, lib. do marl. • Excrcit. 52. de marls 
tnotu eausse Invcstigandce : prime roeiprocationis, sccninia varictatis, tertla cdcrltatu, quarta cessationla, 
quintanrivatlonisjsextacontrarietatls. Patricius salth 62 miles in height. pLlb. de ezplicatioiia 

loconim Matlicm. Aristot. sLact. Ub. 17. cap. 18. descript, ocetd. Ind. 'Lnge alU vocant. ■Ocor. 
Wernems. Aqnie tanta cclerltate erumpunt et absorbentur, ut expedite equiti aditum Intcrclndaat. 4 Duie. 
■ardiis do Magii^ cap. de PUapUi. 
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Euxine or Blade Sea, beddes all those great rivers of Nil^ Fo, Bhone^ 
dec. how is this water consumed, by the sun or otherwise? I would find out 
with Trajan the fountains of Danube, of Gknges, Ozus, see those Egyptian 
pyramid^ Trajan’s bridge, Orotto de S^/biUa, Lucullus’s fish-ponds, the temple 
of Nidrose, dba And, if I could, observe what becomes of swallows, storks,, 
cranes, cuckoos, nightingales, redstarts, and many other kind of singing birds, 
water-fowls, hawks, (he. some of them are only seen in summer, some in winter ; 
some are observed in the "snow, and at no other times, each having their sea* 
soua In winter not a bird is in Muscovy to be found, but at the spring in an • 
instant the woods and hedges are full of them, saith *Herbastein : how comes 
it to pass? Do they sleep in winter, like Oesner’s Alpine mice; or do they 
lie hid (as ^Olaus affirms) ^^in the bottom of lakes and river% ^rUum corUi- 
nentea ? often so found by fishermen in PoUnd and Scandia, two together, 
mouth to mouth, wing to wing; and when the spring comes they revive again, 
or if they be brought into a stove, or to the fire-side.” Or do they follow the 
sun, as Peter Martyr, legat. Bahylonica 1. 2. manifestly convicts, out of his own 
knowledge; for when he was ambassador in Egypt, he saw swallows, Spanish 
kites, *and many such other European birds, in December an(j[ Januaiy ^oiy 
familiarly fiying, and in great abundance about Alexandria, vhifiyndaa tima 
arborea ac viridariok. Or lie they hid in caves, rocks, and hollow ^jfces, as 
most think, in deep tin-mines or sea-clifis, as *Mr. Garew gives out? I con- 
clude of them all, for my part, as ^Munster doth of cranes and storks; whence 
they come, whither they go, incompertum adliuc, as yet we know not. We see 
them here, some in summer, some in winter; ** their coming and going is sure 
in the night: in the plains of Asia (saith he) the storks meet on such a set 
day, ho that comes last is tom in pieces, and so they get them gone.” Many 
strange places, Isthmi, Euripi, Chersonesi, creek^ havens, promontories^ 
straits, lakes, baths, rocks, mountains, places, and fields, where cities have 
been ruined or swallowed, battles fought, creatures, sea-monsters, remora, <kc. 
minerals, vegetahf, Zoophytes werec fit to bo considered in such an expedition, 
and amongst the rest that of ^llarbastein his Tartar lamb, ^ Hector Boethius’ 
goo^beariug tree in the orchards, to which Cardan, lib, 7. cap. 36. de rerura 
vcmetat. subscribes : •Vertomannus’ wonderful palq>, that 'fly in ffispaniola, 
that shines like a torch in the night, that one may well see to write ; those 
spherical stones in Ouba which nature hath so made, and those like birds, 
blasts, fishes, crowns, swords, saws, pots, &c. usually found in the metal 
mines in Saxony about Mansfield, and in Poland near Nokow and Pollukie, as 
* Munster and others relate. Many rare creatures and novelties each part of 
the world affords: amongst the rest, I would know for a certain whether there 
be any such men, as Leo Suavius, in his comment on Paracelsus de aanit. 
tuend. and ^Oaguinus records in his description of Muscovy, /‘that in Luco- 
moria» a province in Russia, lie fast asleep as dead all winter, from the 27 of 
November, like frogs and sw^ows, benumbed with cold, but about the 24 of 
April in the spring they revive again, and go about their business.” I would 
examine that demonstration of Alexander JPicolomincu^ whether the earth’s 


■In campls Lovlcen. lolmn vlunntnr tn nlTe, et nblntm Tera, seiitste, aatnmno n ncealtant ITennen 
Tout. 1. 1. Jul. BellluB. > Statim Ineunte vere tylT» Btrepont eorum cantUeniB. Miucovlt. comment. 
’ Immerfoint se flumlnibui, lacabuBque per byemem totom, &c. ■ Csetemaque volucreB Pontuiii hyeme 

edvenieiito h noBtiiB regionlbui Europela tranBvoliuites. • Survey of Cornwall. Porro dconlm 

quonam i loco venlant, qud Be conforaiit, Ineompertom odbne, egmen venienilum, deseendentlam. ut graum 
veniBse cernlmus, nocturnlB opiiior toiiiporlboB. In patentlbUB Asim compls eerto die congregant A, earn 
guui novlBBim^ odvcnlt loeerant, Inde avolant. CoBmog. 1. 4. e. 126. •Comment. Mubcov. * Ulst. 
bcot. LI. • Vertomannus, 1. 6. o. 16. mentlonetli a tree that bears flmlta to eat, wood to bum, bark to 
make ropes, wine and water to drink, oU and Bugar, and leaves as tiles to cover houses, flowers, for clothea. 
«e. f Animal Infectnm Cusino, ut quls legcre vel sertbere posslt sine olterlus ope iumlnis. s CosmoT 
lib. 1. cap. 435 rt Ub. 8. cap. 1. habent oUas a naturafurmatas h terra cztractas, Blinilus lllis k AguUs factis, 
coronas, piices, a\es, et onines animantlum species. ^ Ut solent hirundines et rana pra frifforii moimi! 
tndine mori, et postea redeunte vara 24. Aprllls revlvlscere. ^ 
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superficies be bigger inan the sea's: or that of Archin&des be true, the super- 
ficies of all water is even? Search the depth, and see that variety of sea- 
monsters and fishes^ mermaids, sea-men, horses, dbc. which it afforda Or 
whether that be true which Jordanus Brunus scofL at, that if God did not 
.detain it, the sea would overflow the earth by reason of his higher site, and 
which Josephus Blancanus the Jesuit in his interpretation on those mathema- 
tical places of Aristotle, foolishly fears, and in a just tract proves^by many cir- 
cumstances, that in time the sea will waste away the land, and all the globe 
of the earth shall be covered with waters; rimm teneatis, amid? what the sea 
takes away in one place it adds in another. Methinks he might rather sus- 
pect the sea should in time be filled by land, trees grow up, carcasses, &c. that 
all-devouring fire, onmia devorans et conauyneru, will sooner cover and dry up 
the vast ocean with sand and a^as. I would examine the true seat of that 
tersestrial 'paradise, and where Ophir was whence Solomon did fetch his 
gold: from Peruana, which some suppose, or that Aurea Chersonesus, as Do- 
minicus Niger, Arias Montanus, Goropius, and others will I would censure 
all Plinv'i^ Solinus’, Strabo’s, Sir John Mandeville’s, Olaus Magnus*, Marcus 
Pohis’ lies, correct those errors in navigation, reform cosmographical charts, 
and rectify longitudes, if it were possible ; not by the compass, as some dream, 
with Mark llidley in his treatise of magnetical bodies, cap. 43. for as Cabeus, 
magnet. pkUos. lib. 3. cap, 4. fully resolves, there is no hope thence, yet X 
would observe some better means to find them out. 

1 would have a convenient place to go down with Orpheus, Ulysses, 
Hercules, * Lucian’s Menippus, at St. Patrick’s purgatory, at Trophonius’ 
den, Hecla in Iceland, .^tna in Sicily, to descend and see what is done in the 
bowels of the earth: do stones and metals grow there still? how come fir trees 
to bo 'digged out from tops of hills, as in our mosses, and marshes all over 
Europe 1 How come they to dig up fish bone9, shells, beams, ironworks, many 
fathoms under ground, and anchors in mountains far remote from all seas. 
"*Anno 1460 at Bern in Switzerland 50 fathom deep, a ship was digged out 
of a mountain, where they got metal oi-e, in which were 48 carcasses of men, 
*with other merchandise. That such things are ordinarily found in tojis of hills, 
Aristotle insinuates in hi^ meteors, ‘Pompoiiius Mela in his first book, c. de 
Numidia^ aiid familiarly in the Alps, saith * Blancanus the Jesuit, the like is 
tube seen: came this from earthquakes, or from Noah's flood, as Christians 
suppose, or is there a vicissitude of sea and land, as Anaximenes held of uld», 
the mountains of Thessaly would become seas, and seas again mountains % 
The whole world belike should be now moulded, when it seemed good to those 
oll-cummaudiug powers and turned inside out, as we do haycocks in harvest, 
top to bottom, or bottom to top : or as we turn apples to the fire, move the 
world upon liis centre ; that which is under the poles now, should be translated 
to the equinoctial, and that which is under the torrid zone to the circle arctic 
and antarctic another while, and so bo reciprocally warmed by the sun : or if the 
worlds be infinite, and every fixed star a sun, with his compassing planets (as 
Brunus and Campanella conclude) east three or four worlds into one ; or else ot 
one world make three or four new, as it shall seem to them best. To proceed, 
if the earth be 21,500 miles in 'compass, its diameter is 7,000 from us to 
our antipodes, and what shall be comprehended in all that space What is the 
centre of the earth] is it pure element only, as Aristotle decrees, inhabited (as 
^Faracelsus thinks) with creatures^ whose chaos is the earth: or with fairieSi 
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as the woods and wateA (according to him) are with nymphs, or as the air 
with spirits 1 Dionisioclorus, a mathematician, in 'Pliny, that sent a letter etd 
eup&roa after he was dead, from the centre of the earth, to signify what 
distance the same centre was from the aupeifciea of the same, viz., 42,000 
stadiums, might have done well to have satisOed all these doubts. Or is it the 
place of hell, as Yirgil in his ^neides^ Plato, Lucian, Dante, and others 
poetically deucribc it, and as many of our divines think? In good earnest, 
Anthony Rusca, one of the society of that Ambrosian College, in Milan, in his 
great volume Inferno, lib, 1. cap, 47. is stiff in this tenet, *tis a corporeal 
lire tow, cap. 5, 1. 2. as he there disputes. “ Whatsoever philosophers wnte 
(saith *Surius), there be certain mouths of hell, and places appointed for the 
punishment of men’s souls, as at Hecla in Iceland, where the ghosts of dead 
men are familiarly seen, and sometimes talk ^ith the living : God would have 
such visible places, that mortal men might be certainly informed, that there be 
such punishments after death, and learn hence to fear God.” Kranziui^ Dan, 
hisl. Lib, 2. cap. 24. subscribes to this opinion of Surius, so doth Colerus, cap, 
12. lib, de imimrtdl. aniitUB (out of the authority belike of St. Gregory, 
Durand, and the rest of the schoolmen, who derive as much from in 

Sicily, Lipari, Iliera, and those sulphureous vulcanian islands) making Terra 
del Puego, and those frequent volcanoes in America, of which Acosta, lib. 3. 
cap. 24. that fearful mount Hccklebirg in Norway, an especial argument to 
prove it, ^where lamentable screeches and bowlings are continually heard, 
which strike a terror to the auditors ; ffery chariots are commonly seen to bring 
in the souls of men in the likeness of crows, and devils ordinarily go in and 
out.” Such another proof is that place near the Pyramids in Egypt, by Cairo, 
as well to confirm this as the resurrection, mentioned by '^Kornmauuus, mirac. 
morUlib, 1. cap. 38, Camer<;rias, oper,8Uc, cap. 37, Bredenbachius, pereg. Ur, 
$anct. and some others, where since a year dead bodies arise about blare)], 
and wallc, after awhile hide themselves again : thousands of people como 
yearly to see them.” But these and such like testimonies others reject, as 
fables, illusions of spirits, and they will have no such local known pbee, more 
than Styx or Phlegethon, Pluto’s court, or that poetical //i/emita, where Homer’s 
soul was seen hanging on a tree, &c., to which tli(;v ferried over in Charon’s 
boat, or went down at Hermiono in Greece, compendlaria ad inferos via, which 
is the shortest cut, guia nvUwn a inortais navlum eo loci exposcunt (saith 
’^Gerbelius), and besides there were no fees to bo paid. Well then, is it hell, 
or purgatory, as Bellarmine : or Limbus patrum, as Gallucius will, and as 
Rusca will (for they have made maps of it), ^or Ignatius parlour? Virgil, some- 
time bishop of Saltburg(as Aveniinusdn9zo74ti. relates) by Boiiifacius bishop 
of Mentz was therefore called in question, because he held antipodes (which 
they made a doubt whether Christ died for), and so by that means took away 
the seat of hell, or so contracted it, that it could bear no proportion to heaven, 
and contradicted that opinion of Austin, Basil, Lactantius, that held the eirth 
round as a trencher (whom Acosta and common experience more largely con- 
fute), but not as a bail ; and Jerusalem wh^re Christ died the middle of it ; or 
Delos, os the fabulous Greeks feigned: because when Jupiter let two eagles 
loose, to &y from the world’s ends east and west, they met at Delos. But that 
scruple of Bonifacius is now quite taken away by our latter divines : Franciscua 
Ribera, in cap. 14. Apocodyps, will have h^ a material and local fire in the 
centre of the earth, 200 Italian miles in diameter, as he defines it out of those 
word^ Eidvii sanguis de terrd per stadia mille sexcenta, Stc, But Lrasius 
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■ lib. 13. de mortbua divinis, cap, 24. will have this local hell far less, one Dutch 
•mile in diameter, all filled with firo and brimstodo: because, as he there 
demonstrates, that space, cubically multiplied, will make a sphere able to hold 
eight hundred thousand millions of damned bodies (allowing each body six foot 
square) which will abundantly suffice; Cum certum sit^ inquit, facta subdtic- 
tione, iwn futuros centies mUle milllonea damnomdorum. But if it be no 
material fire (as Sco-Thomas, Bonaventure, Soucinos, YosciuSj*and oiheia 
argue) it may be there or elsewhere, as Keckerman disputes, System, TJtsol, for 
suL*c somewhere it is, certum eat alicubi, etai dffinitus drculus non assignetur. 
I will end the controversy in "Auatin’s words, ‘‘Better doubtof things concealed, 
thcin to contend about uncertainties, where Abraham s bosom is, and hell fire:’* 
'^yix a manauetia, h corUentioaianunqiLanh invenitur ; scarce the meek, the con* 
tontious shall never find. If it bo^lid earth, ’tis the fountain of metals, waters, 
wliieh by his innate temper turns air into water, which springs up in seveml 
chinks, to moistcn«the earth’s auperjlcies, and that in a tenfold proportion (as 
Aristotlo holds) or else these fountains come directly from the ssa, by secret 
passages, and so made fresh again, by running through the bowels of the earth; 
anc^re^ither thick, thin, hot, cold, as the matter or minerals are by which 
they pass ; or as Peter Martyr, Ocean, De^ad, lib, 0, and some others hold, 
from ^^abiindance of rain that falls, or from that ambient heat and cold, which 
alters tltat inward heat, and so per conaeqnena the generation of waters. Or 
else it may be full of wind, or a sulphureous innate fire, as our meteorologists 
inform us, which sometimes breaking out, causetli those horrible eai-thquakcs, 
\>hich are so frequent in these days in Japan, China, and oftentimes swallow 
up whole cities. Let Lucian’s IMcnippus consult with or ask of Tiresia^. if 
you will not believe philo.sophei's, he shall clear all your doubts w hen he makes 
a^second voyage. 

In the mean time let us consider of that wMch is aub dio, and find out a true 
cause, if it bo possible, of such accidents, meteors, alterations, as happen above 
ground. Whence proceed that variety of manners, and a distinct character (as 
it were) U> several nations 1 Some are wise, subtile, witty ; others dull, sad and 
heavy; soine big, some little, as Tully de Fato, Plato in Timoeo, Yegetiusand 
Bodine prove at large, meytad, cap, 5, some soft, and some hardy, barbarous, 
civil, black, 'dun, white, is it from the air, from the soil, infiuence of stars, or 
some other scca*t cause ? Why doth Africa breed so many venomous beasti^ 
Irtdaud none ? Athens owls, Crete none ? ^ Why hath Daulis and Thebes u<9 
fiwaliows (so Fausauias informeth us) os well as the rest of Greece, ‘‘Ithaca no 
hares, Pontus asses, Scythia swine 9 whence comes this variety of com* 
plexiuiib, colours, plants, birds, beasts, 'metals, peculiar almost to every place ? 
WJiy so many thousand strange birds and beasts proj)er to America alone, as 
Acosta demands, lib, 4. cap. 36. were they created in the six daj's, or ever ni 
Noah’s ark? if there, vrhy are they not dispersed and found in other countries? 
It is a thing (saith he) hath long held mo in susitense; no Grctk, Latin, 
Hebrew ever heard of them before, and yet as difiering from our Euroi^eau 
animals, as an egg and a chestnut; •and which is more, kiiii', hor&cs, sheep, <ke., 
till the Spaniards brought them, were never heard of in those parts ? How 
comes it to possi, that in the same site, in one latitude, to such as are Ferioeci, 
there should be such difierence of soil, complexion, colour, metal, nir, tSsc. Iho 
Spaniards are^nrhite, and so are Italians, when as the inhabitants about ^CapitC 
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bona apei are blackamofe^^and yet both alike distant from the equator : nay,"* 
they that dwell in the same parallel line with these negroes, as about the 
Straits of Magellan, are white coloured, and yet some in Presbyter John’s 
country in ^Ethiopia are dun ; they in Zeilan and Malabar parallel with them 
again black : Manamotajia in Africa, and St. Thomas Isle are extreme hot,, 
both under the lin^ coal black their inhabitants, whereas in Peru they aro 
quite opposite in colour, very temperate, or rather cold, and yet both alike 
elevated. Moscow in 53. degrees of latitude extreme cold, as those northern 
countries usually are, having one perpetual hard frost all winter long ; and in 
52. deg. lat. sometimes hard frost and snow all summer, as Button’s Bay, <Scc. 
or by fits; and yet ^England near the same latitude, and Ireland very moist, 
warm, and more temperate in winter than Spain, Italy, or France. Is it the 
sea that causeth this difference, and the air that comes from iti Why then is 
*Ister so cold near the Euxin^ Pontus, Bithynia, and all Thrace) fruftdaa 
regionea Maginus calls them, and yet tlieir latitude is but 42. which should 
be hot : ^ Qusvira, or Nova Albion in America, bordering on the sea, was so 
cold in July, that our ‘Englishmen could hardly endure it. At Noremberga in 
45. lat. all the sea is frozen ice, and yet in a more southern latitude thkin Q«irs. 
New England, and the island of Cambrial Colchos, which that noble gentleman 
Mr. Yaughan, or Orpheus junior, describes in his Golden Fleece, kin the same 
latitude with Little Britain in France and yet their winter begins not till 
January, their spring till May; which search he accounts worthy of an astro- 
loger ; is this from the easterly winds, or melting of ice and snow dissolved 
within the circle arctic ; or that the air being thick, is longer before it be warm 
by the sunbeams, and once heated like an oven will keep itself from cold ? 
Qur climes breed lice, '“Hungary and Ireland male avdiunim this kind ; come 
to the Azores, by a secret virtue of that air they are instantly consumed, and 
all our European vermin almost?, saith Orteliua Egypt is watered with Nllus 
not far from the sea, and yet there it seldom or never rains : Khodes, an island 
of the same nature, yields not a doud, and yet our islands ever dropping and 
inclining torain. The Atlantic Ocean is still subject tostorms, but in Del Zur, 
or Mevri paciJicOf seldom or nover any. Is it trom tropic stars, apertio por* 
iarum^ in the dodecotemories or constellation^ the moon’s mansions, such 
aspects of planets, such winds, or dissolving air, or thick air, which causeth 
this and the like differences of heat and cold ? Bodine relates of a Portugal 
&mbassador, that coming from “Lisbon to •Dantzic in Spiuce, found greater 
hcattherethanatany tinieathome. Don GhirciadeSylva,legateto Philip III., ] 
king of Spain, residmgat Ispahan in Per8ia,16i9, in his letter to the Marquess 
of Jtedmar, makes mention of greater cold in Ispahan, whose latitude is 31. gr« 
than ever he felt in Spain, or any part of Europe. The torrid zone was by our 
predecessorsheldto be uninhabitable, but by our modern travellers found to bo 
most temperate^ bedewed with frequent leins, and moistening showers, the 
breeze and cooling blasts in some parts, as 'Acosta describes, most pleasant and 
fertile. Axica in Chili is by report one of the sweetest places that ever the 
sun shined on, Olympua terra^ a heaven oi^ earth : how incomparably do some 
extol Mexico in Nova Hispania, Peru, Brazil, &c., in some again hard, diy, 
sandy, barren, a very desert, and still in the same latitude. Many times we 
iind great diversity of air in the same 'country, by reason of the site to seas^ 
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hills or dales^ want of water^ nature of soil, and the4ike; as in Spain Arra- 
g^n is ti sicca, harah and evil inhabited; ^tremadura is dry, sandy, 

barren most part, extreme hot by reason of his plains; Andalusia another 
paradise; Valencia a most pleasant air, and continually green; so is it about 
.^Granada, on the one side fertile plains, on the other, continual snow to be 
seen all summer long on the hill tops. That their houses in the Alps are three 
qi^ij;ers of the year covered with snow, who knows not? That Teneriffe is so 
cold at the top, extreme hot at the bottom : Mons Atlas in Africti, Libauus in 
Palestine, with many such, tantoa inter ardores fidos nivibus, * Tacitus calls 
them, and Badzivilus, epist, 2. fol. 27. yields it to be far hottei there than in 
any part of Italy: ’tis true; but they are highly elevated, near the middle 
region, and therefore cold, ob paucam solarium radiorum refraclionem, as 
Seimriiis answers, com, in 3. Josua queesL 5, Abulensis, queest, 37. In 
the* heat of summer, in the king^ s palace in Escurial, tlio air is most temperate, 
by reason of a cold blast which comes from the snowy inoinit.ains of Sierra de 
Cad irama hard by, when as in Toledo it is very hut: so in all otJ;icr countries. 
Tlie causes of these alterations are commonly by reason of their nearness (I 
tolihe middle region : but this diversity of air, in place*? equally situated, 
cle\ xted and distant from the pole, can hardly be satisfied with that diversity 
of plants, birds, beast^ which is so familiar with us: with Indians, everywhere, 
the sun is equally distant, the same vertical stars, the same irradiations of 
planets, aspects like, the same nearness of seas, the same su[)erficies, the same 
soil, or not much different. Under the equator itself, amongst the Sierras, 
Andes, Lanos, as Herrera, Laet, and * Acosta contend, there is Uim mirabilis 
et inopinata varidas, such variety of weather, vi merUd exerceai ingmia, that 
no phdosoplQr can yot find out the true cause of it. When I consider how 
^mperato it is in one place, saith 'Acosta, within the tropic of Capricorn, as 
about La^lata, and yet hard by at Potosi, iii^hat same altitude^ mountainous 
alike, extreme cold; extreme hot in Brazil, <kc. Jlic ego, saith Acosta, p/a7o- 
Aristottlis ,m€teorologicam velmMutcr trrisi, cum, Sfc,, vhcu the sun 
eomesnearcst to them, they have great tempests, stormy thunder and fight* 
great store of ram, snow, and the foulest weather : when the sun is verti- 
cal, their rivers overflow, ^he morning fair and hot, noon-day cold and moist; 
all \^hich is opiiusite to us. How comes it to pass? Scaliger, poetices, L d, c, 
10 discourseth thus of this subject. How corner or wherefore is this terns- 
raria siderutn dispositio, this rash placing of stars, or as Epicurus wlll,/r/r^ttf^g, 
01 accidental ? Why are some big, some little, why are they so confusedly, 
uiierpially situated iirthe heavens, and set so much out of order ? In all other 
tilings nature is equal, proportionable, and constant; there hojustes dimensionesp 
et prgdens pwttium dispositio, as in the fabric of man, his eyei^ cars, nose, face^ 
nKonbers are correspondent, cur non idem codo opere omnium puUiernmo f 
Why are the hcayens so irregular, neque paribus molihusj neque jmribus inters 
vallis, whence is this difference? Diversos (ho concludes) ejjicere locorum 
Genios, to make diversity of countries, soils, manners, customs, characters, and 
constitutions among us, ut quantur^ vidnia ad charitatem addat, siebra distra- 
hint ad pemidem, and so by this meons^uvtb vd mosde dUtincti su7it dissir 
miles, the same places almost shall be distinguibhed in manners. But this 
jreason is weak and most insufficient. The fixed stara arc removed since 
Ptdlemy's time 26 gr. from the first of Aries, and if the eai-lh lie immovable^ 
as their site varies, so should countries vary, and diverse alterations would follow. 
But this we perceive not; as in Tulip’s time with us in Britain, codasn visa 
fiedum, et in quofacUA generantur nuou, ttc , ’tis ^ ttill W i.erefore Bodine^ 
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Theai. not. lib. 2, and aome otherF, will have all these alterations and effect 
immediately to proceed frcan tho^geuii, spirits, angels, which rule and domi* 
neer in several places; they cause storms, thunder, lightning, e^thquakes, 
ruins, tempests, great winds, floods, &c., the philosophers of Conimbra, will 
refer this diversity to the influence of that empyrean heaven : for some say the 
eccentricity of the sun is come nearer to the earth than in Ptolemy’s time, the 
virtue therefore of all the vegetals is decayed, *men grow less &c. There are 
that observe new motions of the heavens, new stars, palantia Acisra, comets, 
clouds, call them what you will, like those Mcdicean, Burbonian, Austrian 
planets, lately detected, which do not decay, but come and go, rise higher and 
lower, hide and show themselves amongst the fixed stars, amongst the planets, 
above and beneath the moon, at set times, now nearer, now farther off, 
together, asunder; as ho that plays upon a sackbut by pulling it up and down 
alters his tones and tunes, do they their statioi& and places, though to us undis- 
oemed; and from those motions proceed (as they conceive) diverse alterations. 
Clavius conjectures otherwise, but they be but conjectures. About Damascus 
in Coeli-Syri^ is a ^Paradise, by reason of the plenty of waters, in premptn 
caiufa eatf and the deserts of Arabia barren, because of rocks, rolling^seas of 
sand^ and diy mountains qitod inctquosa (saith Adricomius)* montea habens 
asperoa, aaxoaoa, prcacipitea, Iiorroria et mortis apedem proa aefermtea, unin- 
habitable therefore of men, bird^ beasti^ void of all green trees;, plaflt^ and ' 
fruits, a vast rocky horrid wilderness, which by no art can be manured, ’tis 
evident.” Bohemia is cold, for that it lies all ^ong to the nortL But why 
^ould it be so hot in Egypt, or there never lain % Why should those 
"etesian and north-eastern winds blow continually and constantly so long 
together, in some places, at set times, one way still, in the dog-days only : hero 
perpetual drought, there dropping showers ; here foggy mists, there a pleasant 
air; here * terrible thunder and lightning at such set seasons, here frozen seal 
all the year, there open in the same latitude, to the rest no such thing, nay 
quite opposite is to be found 1 Sopietimes (as in ^Peru) on the one side of the 
mountains it is hot, on the other cold, here snow, there wind, witl^ infinite 
such. Eromundus in his Meteors will excuse or solve all this by the sun’s 
motion, but when there is such diversity to such as Psrioacif or very near site, 
how can that position hold? ^ 

Who can give a reason of this diversity of meteors, that it should rain 
‘stones, frogs, mice, &a, rats, which they call Lemmer in Norway, and are 
manifestly observed (os ^Munster writes) by the inhabitants^ to descend and 
full with some feculent showers, and like so many locusts, consume all that is 
green. Xieo Afer speaks os much of locusts^ about Eez in Barbaiy there bo 
infinite swarms in their fields upon a sudden: so at Arles in Prance, 1553, 
the like happened by the same mischief, all their grass and fruits were devoured, 
Tnagna incolarum admvratione et conatematione (as Valeriola, ohaer. mad. lib. 1. 
ohasTm 1. relates) ccdumavljitd obumbrabant, dkc., he conclude;^ ‘it could not be 
from natural causes, they cannot imagine whence they come, but from heaven. 
Are these and such creatures, corn, wood, stones, worms, wool, blood, dEC.^ 
lifted up into the middle region by the sunbeams, as 'Baracel]us the physician 
disputes, and thence let fall jvith showers, or there engendered ? * Cornelius 
Gemma is of that opinion, they are there conceived by celestial influences: 
others suppose they are immediately from God, or prodigies nusec^ by art and 
iUusions of spirits, which are princes of the air; to whom Bodin., lib. 2. TJiecU. 

> Terra malOBboiDlneBnmieedaeatttqaepiislIloi. y Nav. 1. 1. e. 5. ■ Strabo. •Aannderibo 
eiliiator In many parta, ahowen here at such a time, winds at such a time, the Brlse they call It. ^ Ferd. 
Cortesins, lib. Novns orbis inscript. • Lapidatum est. Ltvie. ^ Cosmos, lib. 4. cap. 22. Hm tempeeta^ 
tlbus decidont d nnbibaa fieculentie, depaacanturque more locostorum omnia virentla. • Uort, Genial. 
An a terra sunum rapinntor k aolo Iterumque com plnviis prseclpitantur I ae. t T ^m omlnMna nro. 

▼entiu in natnralea canias referri vlx poteat. s Cosmog. c. 6. 
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Noi. subscribes. lu fine, of meteors in general, Axfstotle's reasons are ex« 
ploded by Bernardinos Telesiui^ by Paracelsus bis pfinciples confuted, and other 
causes assigned, sal, sulphur, mercury, in which his disciples are so expert, that 
they can alter elements, and separate at their pleaSlLre,make perpetual motions, 
.not as Cardan, Tasneir, Peregrinus, by some magnetical virtue, but by mixture 
of elements; imitate thunder, like Salmoneus, snow, liail, the sea’s ebbing and 
flowing, give life to creatures (as they say) without generation, and what not? 
F. Nonius Saluciensis and Kepler take upon them to demonstrate that no 
meteors, clouds, fogs, ^vapours, arise higher than fifty or eighty miles, and all 
the rest to be purer air or element of : which ‘Cardan, ^lycho, and ‘John 
l^ena manifestly confute by refractions and many other arguments, there is no 
siicli element of fire at all If, as Tycho proves, the moon be distant from lis 
fifty and sixty semi-diameters o(the earth : and as Peter Nonius will have it, 
the till* bo so angust, what proportion is there betwixt the other three elements 
uiid Jt? To what use serves it) Is it full of spirits which inhabit it, as the 
Paracelsians and Flatonists hold, the higher the more noble, "‘fgll of birds, or 
a mere vacuum to no purpose) It is much controverted between Tycho Brahd 
and Christopher Rotman, the landgrave of Hesse s mathematician, in their 
astronomical epistles, whether it be the same Diaplianum^ clearness, matter of 
air and heavens, or two distinct essences) Christopher Botman, John Pena, 
Jordan^ Brunus, with many other late mathematicians, contend it is the same 
and one matter throughout, saving that the higher still the purer it is, and more 
subtile ; as they find by experience in the top of some hills in "America; if a 
man ascend, he fiiints instantl}^ for want of thicker air to refrigerate the heart. 
Acosta, L 3. c. 9. calls this mountiiin Feriacacca in Peru ; it makes men cast and 
vomit, be saith, that climb i^ as some other of those Andes do in the deserts of 
^hili for five hundred miles together, and for extremity of cold to lose their fin- 
gora and toes. Tycho will have two distinct tiatters of heaven and air; but to 
say truth, with some small qualification, they have one and the self-same opinion 
about the essence and matter of heavens ; that it is not hard and impenetrable, 
as peripatetics hold, transparent, of a quinta essentia, "but that it is penetrable 
and soft as the air itself is, and that the planets move in it, as birds in the air, 
fishes in the sea. This th^ prove by motion of comets, and othervrise (though 
Glaremontius in his Antitycho stiffly opposes), which are not generated, as Aris- 
totle teacheth, in the aerial region, of a hot and dry exhalation, and so con- 
sumed: but os Anaxagoras and Democritus held of old, of a celestial matter: 
and as >’Tycho, ^^Bliseus, Bceslin, Thaddeus, Haggesius, Fenoi Botman, Fra- 
castorius, demonstrate by their progress parallaxe;^ refractions, motions of the 
planets, which interfere and cut one another’s orb^ now higher, and then 
lower, as i amongst the rest, which sometimes, as 'Kepler confirms by his 
own, and Tycho’s accurate observations, comes nearer the earth than the ©« 
and is again eftsoons aloft in Jupiter’s orb; and "other sufficient reasons, far 
above the moon : exploding in the mean time that element of fire, those fictitious 
first watery movers, those heavens I mean above the firmament which Delrio, 
Lodovicus Imola, Patricius, and ^lany of the fathers afflrm; those monstrous 
orbs of eccentrics, and Eccemtre J^picycles deser&Ues, Which howsoever 
Ptolemy, Alhasen, Yitellio, Furbachius, Maginus, Clavius, and many of their 
associates, stiffly maintain to be real orbs, eccentric, concentric, circles mquanl^ 


k Cardan aalth yaponra riae 1 b 8 milea from the eartli, Eratosthenes AS miles. * Do anhtll. 1.2. kin 
procyninas. i Prnsfat. ad Euclid. Catop. m Hanneodiatne, bl rds that live eontio nally In the air, and 
are never seen on ground but dead: See Uljrsses Alderovand. Ornitliol. Seal, exoro. eap. 229. • Laot. 

desciipt. Amer. • Eplst. lib. 1. p. S3. Ex quibua constat nec diverse oerls ot Ktherls diaphana esse, nec 

refractlones aliunde quom h crasso aere oansari— .Kon dura ant impcrvla, sed llquida, aubtUla, motuique 
Flanetamm facllb cedena. v In Progymn. Ub. 3. exempl. qnlnque. s In Theorla nova Met. oosleitiiini 1578. 
*£plt. Astron. lib. 4. • Malta sauh htno eonsoquuntur absurda. ot si niiiil alind, tot Comete In nthere 

anltnadversl, qul nuUlas orbis ductum eomltantur. Id Ipsum sutllctentcr refellunt. Tycho, astr. eplst 
page 107. 
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are absurd and ridicidous. For who is so mad to think that there should 
be so many circles, like subordinate wheels in a clock, all impenetrable and 
hard, as they feign, add and subtract at their pleasure. ^Maginus makes eleven 
heavens, subdivided into their orbs and circles, and all too little to serve those 
particular appearances: Fracastorius, seventy-two hoinocentrics; Tycho Brahfci 
Nicholas Raiuerus, IlelissBus Roeslin, have peculiar hypotheses of their own 
inventions ; Wd they be but inventions, as most of them acknowledge, as wo 
admit of equators, tropics, colures, circles arctic and antarctic, for doctrine’s 
sake (though Bamus thinks them all unnecessary), they will have them 
supposed only for method and order. Tycho hath feigned I know not how many 
subdivisions of epicycles in epicycles, &c., to calculate and express the moon’s 
motion: but when all is done, as a supposition, and no otherwise; not (as he 
holds) hard, impenetrable, subtile, transparent, <kc.,or making music, as Pytha- 
goras maintained of old, and Bobert Constantine of late, but still, quiet, liquid, 
open, &C. ' 

If the heaVens then be penetmble, as these men deliver, and no lets, it were 
not amiss in this aerial progress to make wings and fly up, which that,, Turk in 
Busbequius made his fellow-citizens in Constantinople believe ha would perform; 
and some new-fangled wits, methinks, should some time or other find out ; or 
if that may not be, yet wdth a Galileo’s glass, or Icaromenij)pu3’ 'Vftings in 
Lucian, command the spheres and heavens, and see what is done amongst them. 
Whether there be generation and corruption, as some think, by reason of ethe- 
real comets, that in Cassiopeia, 1572, that in Cygno, IGOO, that in Sagittarius, 
1604, and many like, wliich by no means Jul. Caesar la Galla, tliat Italian 
philosopher, in his physical disputation with Galileus, de phenonwiis in orbe 
luncB, cap. 9. will admit: or that they were created ah initw^ and show them- 
selves at set times: and as“HeJjsaDus Koeslin contends, have poles, axle-treo«, 
circles of their own, and regular motions. For, non pereimt, ml minuuntur et 
dispa/rent, ‘Blancanus holds they come and go by fits, casting their tails still 
from the sun : some of them, as a burning-gkiss projects the sunbeams from it ; 
though not always neither: for sometimes a comet casts his tail from V onus, ns 
Tycho observes. And as ^ Helisseus Koeslin of some others, from the moon, 
wdth little stars about them ad stuporem astronoTrijrum; cum mvltis aliis in 
cah miracvlis^ all which argue with those Mediccaii, Austrian, and Burbonian 
star^ that the heaven of the planets is indistinct, pure, and open, in which the 
])lanets move certis Ugibus ac metis. Examine likewise, An calum sit cola* 
ratwm? Whether the stars be of that bigness, distance, as astronomers relate, 
so many in ■number, 1026, or 1725, as J. Bayerus; or as some Rabbins, 
29,000 myriads; or as Galileo discovers by his glasses, infinite, and that via 
lactea, a confused light of small stars, like so many nails in a door : or all in a 
row, like those 12,000 isles of the Maldives in the Indian ocean? Whether 
the least visible star in the eighth sphere be eighteen times bigger than the 
earth; and as Tycho calculates, 14,000 semi-diameters distant from it? 
Whether they be thicker pai*ts of the orbs, as Aristotle delivers ; or so many 
habitable worlds, as Democritus? Whether Ihey have light of their own,or from 
the sun, or give light round, as Patritius discourseth? An cequi distent it 
cenJtro tmundif Whether light bo of their essence ; and that light be a substance 
or an accident ? Whether they be hot by themselves, or by accident cause heat ? 
Whether there be such a precession of the equinoxes as Copernicus holds, or 
that the eighth sphere move? An herA phdosoplmvtaf^ K. Bacon and J. Dee, 
Aphorism, de muUiplicatwne spectrum f Whether there be any such images 
ksoending with each degree of the zodiac in the east, as Aliacensis feigns? An 

In Theorlcls planetarnre, three above the firmament, which all wine men i^ect. ■ Theor. noVa cnsleet 
Meteor. * Lib. de fabrlch mundi. v I fb do Cometli. ■ An ilt crux et nubecula In ccdle ad Poluzn 
Antuetieum, quod ex Corsulio refert Fatd 
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agua super ccdum 9 as Patritius and the schoolmen #ill, a crystalline * watery 
heaven^ which is certainly to be understood of thift in the middle region) for 
otherwise, if at Noah’s flood the water come from thence, it must be above a 
hundred years falling down to us, as *some calculate, il^sides. An terra sit 
,animata f which some so confidently believe, with Orpheu^ HermCE^ Averroei^ 
from which all other souls of men, beasts, devils, plants, fishes, Ac., are derived 
and into which again, after some revolution^ as Plato in his Timeeus, Plotinus 
in his Enneades more largely discuss, they return (see Chalcidius and Ben- 
nius, Plato’s commentators), as all philosophical matter, materiamprifnarn, 
Kcplerus, Patritius^ and some other Neoterics, have in part revived this 
opinion. And that evety star in heaven hath a soul, angel or intelligence 
to animate or move it, Ac. Or to omit all smaller controversies, as matters of 
less moment, and examine that^main paradox, of the earth’s motion, now so 
much in question : Aristarchus Samius, Pythagoras maintained it of old, 
Democritusand many of their scholar^Didacus Astimica, Antliony Fascarinus, 
a Carmelite, and some other commentator^ will have Job tc^ insinuate as 
much, cap. 9. ver, 4. Qui eommovet terram de loco auo, Ac., and that this one 
plitfo of scripture makes more for the eailh’s motion than all the other prove 
against it ; w^m Pineda confutes most contradict. Howsoever, it is re- 
vived since by Copernicus, not as a truth, but a supposition, as he himself 
confesseth in the prefiice to pope Nicholas, but now maintained in good 
earnest by ^Calcagninus, Telesius, Kejder, Potman, Gilbert, Digges, Galileo, 
Campanella, and especially by *Lansbergius, natures, rationi, et veritati 
consentaiieunij by Oiigauus, and some 'others of his followers. For if the 
earth be the centre of the world, stand still, and the heavens move, as the 
most received * opinion is, which they call inordinatatn cesli dispositioTieoi, 
(hough stiffly maintained by Tycho, rtolemeus, and their adherents, quis ille 
furor ? Ac., what fury is that, saith ^Dr. Gilbert, satis animose, as Cabeus 
notes, that shall drive the heavens about with such incomprehensible celerity 
in twenty-four houi-s, when os every point ofithe firmament, and in the equator, 
must needs move (so ‘Clavius calculates) 176,660 in one 246th part of an 
hour : and an arrow out of a bow must go seven times about the earth whilst 
a man can say an Ave Mgria, if it keep the same space, or compass the earth 
1884 times in an hour, which is supra hwnanam cogUationem,hejoii(i human 
conceit: ocyor etjaculo, et veiitos esquante sagUta. A man could not ride so 
much ground, going 40 miles a day, in 2904 years, as the firmament goes in 
23 hours : or so much in 2.03 years, as the firmament in one minute : quod 
incredUAk videtur: and the ^pole-star, which to our thinking, scarce movethout 
of its place, goeth a bigger circuit than the sun, whose diameter is much larger 
than the diameter of the heaven of the sun, and 20,000 semi-diameters of the 
earth from us, with the rest of the fixed stars, as Tycho provea To avoid 
therefore these impossibilities, they ascribe a triple motion to the earth, the 
suu immovable in the centre of the whole world, the earth centre of the moon, 
alone, above $ and beneath \ V, $, (or as’Origanus and others will, one 
single motion to the earth, still plated in the centre of the world, which is more 
probable,) a single motion to the firmament, which moves in 30 or 26 thou- 
sand yeara : and so the planets, Saturn in 30 yeans absolves his sole and proper 
motion, Jupiter in 12, Mars in 3, Ac., and so solve all appearances better 
than any way whatsoever ; calculate all motions^ be they in tongum or latum, 
direct, stationary, retrograde, ascent or descent, without epicycles^ intricate 


•Gtlbertni Orlganni. ^ Sm thli dlwoMed In Sir Walter Molsb's history, In Za&di. td Cismtn. 

« Vidl Fromundum de Meteoiis, lib. 6. artic, 6. et Lansberaium. ^ Pecaliarl libeUo. • Comment, la 
motum terrs, MiddlobergI, 1630. 4. 'Peenltarl UbeUo. • See Mr. Carpenter^s Oeogr. cap. 4. Ub. 1. 
Campanella et Urlganus pref. Ephemer. irhere Scripture places are answered. ^ De Magneto. *Conu 
aeiit. la K cap. sphicr. Jo. de Sttcr. Bose. ^Dbt.agr. l.bPolo. iPrat Epbem. 
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eocentricSy rectiua comphodmBqujojm unicwm motum terra, salth Lansbepi 
giuEi, much more certain than by those Alphonsine, or any such tablef^ which 
are grounded from those other suppositions. And ’tis true they say, according 
to optic principles, the risible appearances of the planets do so indeed answer 
to their magnitudes and orbs, and come nearest to mathematical observations 
and precedent calculations, there is no repugnancy to physical axioms, because 
no penetratibn of orbs; but then between the sphere of Saturn and the fiima- 
meut, there is such an inoredible and vast *spaoe or distance (7,000,000 semi- 
diameters of the earth, as Tycho calculates) void of stars : and besides, they do 
so enhance the bigness of the stars, enlarge their circuit, to solve those ordinaiy 
objections or parallaxes and retrogradations of the fixed stars, that alteration 
of the poles, elevation in several places or latitude of cities here on earth (for, 
say they, if a man’s eye were in the firmament) he should not at all discern that 
great annual motion of the earth, but it would still appear punctum incKvisi- 
bile and seem to be fixed in one place, of the same bignes.s) that it is quite 
opposite to xtason, to natural philosophy, and all out as absurd as dispropor- 
tions! (so some will) as prodigious, as that of the sun’s swift motion of heavens. 
But hoc podto, to grant this their tenet of the earth’s motioja: if tne earth 
mova it is a planet, and shines to them in the moon, and to tlie other planet- 
ary inhabitant^as the moon and they do to us upon the earth : but i^ne she 
doth, as Galileo, "Kepler, and others prove, and then per coneequens, the rest 
of the planets are inhabited, as well as the moon, which he grants in his dis- 
sertation with Galileo’s Nimciua Sidereus "*that there be Jovial and Saturn 
inhabitants,” dec., and those several planets have their several moons about them, 
as the earth hath hers, as Galileo hath already evinced by his glasses : >Tour 
about Jupiter, two about Saturn (though Sitius the Florentine, Fortunius 
lioetus, and JuL Csesar'la Galla cavil at it) yet Kepler, the emperor’s mathe- 
matician, confirms out of his experience that he saw as much by the same help^ 
and more about Mars, Yenus, and the rest they hope to find out, peradventure 
even amongst the fixed stars, whi(9i Brunus and Bnitius have already averred. 
Then (I say) the earth and they be planets alike^ inhabited alike, mo^ed about 
the su^ the common centre of the world alike, and it may be those two green 
children which ^Nubrigensis speaks of in his time, that fell from heaven, came 
from thence ; and that famous stone that fell from heaven in Aristotle’s time, 
olymp. 84, tmno tertio, ad Capua FlvenJta, recorded by Laertius and others, 
of Ancile or buckler in Numa’s tima recorded by Festua We may likewise 
insert with Oampanella and Brunus, that which Pythagoras, Aristarchus, 
Samius, Heraclitus, Epicurus, Melissus, Democritus, Leucippus maintained in 
their ages, there be 'infinite worlds, and infinite earths or systems, in infinite 
athere, which 'Eusebius collects out of their tenets^ because infinite stars and 
planets like unto this of ours, which some stick not still to maintain and pub- 
licly defend, aperabmdus expecto imvmeralnliummun^^ in aternikUep&r 
ambulaimierji. C c. {Nic, Hill, Londinenaia phiha. Epiowr.) For if the firma- 
ment be of such an incomparable bigness, as these Copemical giants will have 
it, w^mJtufn, avJt infinito proximum, so va9t and full of innumerable stars, as 
being infixiite in extent, one above another, some higher, some lower, some 
nearer, some fkrther off, and so &r asunder, and those so huge and great, inso- 

» Whldi mij be IbU of pleae(% periiapa to St unseen, ee those ebont Jnpitw, &e. b Lnne dronn* 

terrestrls Planeta qnum si^ consentaneum est esse in Lane vlvontes creatares, et singulis Planeteram globla 
sui servinnt drcnlatore^ ex qua oonslderatlone^ do eorum Incoils Bumma probabllltate eondudlmusi quod 
et Tjrehonl Brahec^ b sola oonslderatione Tostltatls eorum Tisnm ftilt. Kqpl. dissert, cum. nun. sid. t. 29. 
• Temperare non possum quin ex ineentls tnls hoe moneam, Teri non abBlnill& non tam in Lnna, sed etlain 
In Jofe^ et rdiquis Planetls taoolas esse. Kepi. ib. 20. 81 non sInt aoeolss in Jovls glob^ qni notent admi. 
randam banc ▼ailetstem oenlls, cni bono quatuor lUl Planeta JoTom ctoottmoursltantt pSome of those 
abore Jupiter I haTO seen ntysdf by the help of a glass eight feet long. oRerum Angl. LI. e. 27 de 

Tirid^w puerls. «lnlinitl alii mundi, vei ut Bruntt^ tern* hulo nostras dmflesb • Uhro Cent. phUoik 
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much that if the whole sphere of Saturn, and all thft is included in it, Mum ' 
agqregaltfam (as Fromundus of Louvain in his tract, da immohUAtaU terrm 
argues) evehcUur inter stdlas, videri d nobie non •poteraJb^ tom irnmama eet die^ 
tantia inter tdhurem etfasas^ eed instar puncti, dsc. If our world be small in 
* respect, why may we not suppose a plurality of worlds, those infinite stars 
visible in the firmament to be so many suns, with particular fixed centres; to 
have likewise their subordinate planets, as the sun hath his dancing still round 
him? which Cardinal Ousanus, Walkarinus, Brunus, and some others have 
held, and some still maintain, Animce Aristotelismo inmUrttcB, et minutie epecfUf^ 
lationibus asmeUBy eecua forean, £ 0 , Though they seem close to us, they are 
infinitely distant, and so per consequenSy they are infinite habitable wodds; 
what hinders? Why should not an infinite cause (as God is) produce infinite 
effects? as Nia Hill. Democrit, phUoa, disputes; Kepler (I confess) will by no 
me&ns admit of Brunus’s infinite worlds, or that the fixed stars should be so 
many suns, with their compassing planets, yet the said * Kepler between jest 
and earnest in his perspectives, lunar geography, ” et eomnio suo^iesertaL cum 
nunc, Mer, seems in part to agree with this, and partly to contradict; for 
the planets, yields them to be inhabited, he doubts of the stars; and 
so doth Tycho in his astronomical epistle^ out of^a consideration of their 
vastity^and greatness, break out into some such like speeches, that he will 
never oelieve those great and huge bodies were made to no other use than 
this that we perceive, to illuminate the earth, a point insensible in respect 
of the whole. But who shall dwell in these vast ^dies, earths, worlds, "‘if 
they be inhabited? rational creatures?” as Kepler demands, "or have theji 
souls to be saved? or do they inhabit a better part of the world than we dot 
Are we or they lords of the world? And how are all things made for man?*^ 
J)ifficUe est nodum hune expedire, ed quod nondum omnia qua hue pertinent 
explorata habemua: *tis hard to determine f this only he proves, that we are 
prcRcipuo mwndi smiA, in the best place, best world, nearest the heart of the 
sun. ^Thomas Oampanella, a Calabrian monk, in hb second book de eenm 
rerwrOy dap, 4, subscribes to this of Kepler; that they are inhabited he cer*^ 
tainly supposeth, but with what kind of creatures he cannot say, he labours 
to prove it by all means • and that there are infinite worlds having made an 
apology for Galileo, and dedicates this tenet of his to Cardinal Cajetanus. 
Others freely speak, mutter, and would persuade the world (as ‘Marinus Marce* 
nus complains) that our modem divines are too severe and rigid against mathe- 
maticians; ignorant and peevish, in not admitting their tme demonstrations 
and certainobservation^thatthey tyrannise over art,8cience, and all philosophy, 
in suppressing their labours (saith Pomponatius), forbidding them to write;, to 
speak a tmth, all to maintain their superstition, and for their profit’s sake. As 
for those placra of Scripture which oppugn it, they will have spoken ad captum 
mdgiy and if rightly understood, and favourably interpreted, not at all against 
it : and as Otho Casman, Astrii, cap, 1. pevrt, 1. notes, many great divines^ 
besides Porphyrins, Proolus, Simplicius, and those heathen pUlosophers^ doe^ 
trind et cetate veneremdi, Jlioeie tfeneein mundanam popularia neecio ce/ym 
rudUatis, qua lengi abeit d verd Phdosophorwm erudUioney insimutarU: for 
Moses makes mention but of two planet% O and €» no four elements, <ba Bead 
more on him, in ‘Qrosaius and Junius. But to proceed, these and such like 


•Kepler fol. 3. dleiert. Quid Impedlt quin eredanua ex hh inltiii^ plurei elloa mundos detegendoa, Td (ut 
Demoorlto placult) inflnitoe t « Lege Somnlum Keplert, edit. 1836. sQuld igltur inqulee, el tint 
In cgbIo plurei globli elmllei noitra tellurls, an cum iUi» certabimua, quia meliorem mundi plagam teneatt 
81 nobillorea Ulomm globl,noB non anmna ereatararmn ratlonaUnmnobillaalmi: quomooo IglbBr omnia 
propter bominem ? quomodo noa domlnl opemm Dei I Kepler, fol. 29. f Fronckfint, quarto^ 1630. 4a. 

1822 . • ■Fnelbt.tn Comment, in Qeneain. Modo auadent Thoologoi^ summa ignoratlone ronaii, 
aeientlaa admittero noUa et tyrannidam eaareer^ ut eoa fUaia dogmatlbua, aupentltlonibna, et reboot 
Catbolloa detineaati aTneat. BibUso. 
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insolent and bold attem^ts,^rodigioiis paradoxei^ inferences must needs follow, 
if it once be granted, which Sotman, Kepler, Gilbert, Diggeus, Origanus, 
Galileo, and others, maintain of the earth’s motion, that ’tis a planet, and 
shines as the moon doth, which contains in it ''both land and sea as the moon 
doth:” for so they find by their glasses that Macvlat in fads LunaSj ^^the 
brighter parts are earth, the dusky sea,” which Thales, Plutarch, and Pytha- 
goras forinerl^r taught: and manifestly discern hills and dales, and such like 
concavities, if we may subscribe to, and believe Galileo's observations. But to 
avoid these paradoxes of the earth’s motion (which the Church of Rome hath 
lately ’’condemned as heretical, as appears by Blancanus and Fromundus’s 
writings) our later mathematicians have rolled all the stones that may be 
stirred : and, to solve all appearances and objections, have invented new hypo- 
theses, and fabricated new systems of the world, put of their own Dedalsean heads. 
Fracastorius will have the earth stand still, as before ; and to avoid that su])t)o- 
sition of eccentrics and epicycles, he hath coined seventy-twe homocentrics, to 
solve all appearances. Nicholas Ramerus will have the earth the centre of the 
world, but movable, and the eighth sphere immovable, the five other planets to 
move about the sun, the sun and moon about the earth. Of whych orbs Tycho 
Brah6 puts the earth the centre immovable, the stars immovable, the rest with 
Ramerus, the planets without orbs to wander in the air, keep time and dyitancc, 
true motion, according to that virtue which God hath given them. ^Helisasus 
Roeslin censureth both, with Copeimicus (whose hypothesis de terra motu, Piii- 
lippus Lansbergius hath lately vindicated, and demonstrated with solid align- 
ments in a just volume, Jansonius Csesius^hath illustrated in a sphere). The 
said Johannes Lansbergius, 1633, hath since defended his assertion against all 
the cavils and calumnies of Fromundus his Anti- Aristarchus, Baptista Morinus, 
and Petrus Bartholinus: Fromundus, 1634, hath written against him again,^ 
J. Rosseus of Aberdeen, (sounTl drums and trumpets), whilst Roeslin (1 say) 
oensures all, and Ptolemeus himself as insufficient : one offends against natural 
philosophy, another against optic principles, a third against mathematical, as 
not answering to astronomicsd observations; one puts a great space between 
Saturn’s orb and the eighth sphere, another too narrow. In his own hypo- 
thesis ho makes the earth as before the universal centre, the sun to the five 
upper planets, to the eighth sphere he ascribes diurnal motion, eccentrics, and 
epicycles to the seven planets, which hath been formerly exploded; and so, 
Dwm vitant stuUi vitia in contrasia currunt, 'as a tinker stops one hole and 
makes two, ho corrects them, and doth worse himself : reforms some, and mars 
alL In the mean time, the world is tossed in a blanket amongst them, they 
hoist the earth up and down like a ball, make it stand and go at their plea- 
sures; one saith the sun stands, another he moves; a third comes in, taking 
them all at rebound, and lest there should any paradox be wanting, he * finds 
certain spots and clouds in the sun, by the help of glasses, which multiply (saith 
Keplerus) a thing seen a thousand times bigger in piano, and makes it come 
thiriy-two times nearer to the eye of the beholder: but see the demonstration 
of this glass in' Tarde, by means of which, the sun must turn round upon his 
own centre, or they about the sun. Fabricius puts only three,4ind those in the 
sun : Apelles Ifi, and those without the sun, floating like the Cyanean Isles in 
the Euxine sea. '’Tarde, the Frenchman, hath observed thirty-three, and those 
neither spots nor clouds, as Galileo, Epist, ad Valserum, supposeth, but planets 
concentric with the sun, and not far from him with regifiar motions. ‘Christo- 


tfgnmentli plane aatlafedatl, do maenlas In Lmw esn maria, do Ineldaa partes esse terrain. Krpler. 
Isl. 16. Q Anno 1616. 4 In Hirothes. de mnndo. Edit. 1697. • Lngdnni, 1688. ' ** W liilat 

these bloekheeda avoid one lluilt, the^ laU into Ita opposite." * Jo. Fahrltios de In aoltf. Wlteb. 

»!!■ ^ (In Snrbonils slderlbna. ( Lib. de Borbonlls aid. Stella sunt erratleo. ouie proprils orblbus 
flmatv, non longb a Sole dlssltis, aed Jnxta Solem. i Bracelni foL 1630. Ub. 4. cap. 68. 66. 69. dbc. 
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^pher Shemer, a German Suisser Jesuit, Ursicd Roa^ divides them in macuUta 
at fcbctdaSyKti^ will have them to bo fixed inSolia aupeftficia: and to absolve their 
periodical and regular motion in twenty-seven or twenty-eight days, holding 
withal the rotation of the sun upon his centre; and all are so confident, that 
.they have made schemes and tables of their motions. The ^ Hollander, in his 
diaaerkLtiu^icuJd cum ApeUe, censures all; and thus they disagree amongst 
themselves, old and now, irreconcilable in their opinions ; thus Aristarchus, 
thus llippai'chus, thus Ftolemeus, thus Albateginus, thus Alfraganus, thus 
Tycho, thus Rainerus, thus Roesliuus, thus Fracastorius, thus Copernicus and 
his adherents, thus Clavius and Maginus, <Sec., with their followers, vary and 
determine of these celestial orbs and bodies : and so whilst these men contend 
^bout the sun and moou, like the philosophers in Lucian, it is to be feared, 
the sun and moon will hide themselves, and be as much offended as ^ she was 
with those, and send another messenger to Jupiter, by some new-fangled 
Icaromenippus, to make an end of all those curious controversies, and scatter 
them abroad. • 

But why should the sun and moon be angry, or take exceptions at mathc* 
matjciaiTs and philosophers? when as the like measure is offei'ed unto God 
himself by a company of theologastors: they are not contented to see the sun 
and moon, measure their site and biggest distance in a glass, calculate their 
motions, or visit the moon in a poetical fiction, or a dream, as he saith, ”^AudaM 
^Oidnua et memorahUe nunc indpiam, mqwa lu)c aceevio uaurpatum prina, quid 
in Lunca ngno lidc nwcU geatum sit exponam^ et quo nemo unquam nisi aomni- 
<bndo percenit^ *^but he and Menippus: or as Peter Cuneus, Bona fda agam^ 
nUiil eorum quea scripturua sum, verum ease acitotef quca nec factay nec fatura 
aunt, dicam, ^atili ta^Uum et tngemi causa, not in jest, but in good earnest 
tj^ese gigantical Cyclops will transcend spheres, heaven, stars, into that empy- 
rean heaven; soar higher yet, and see what (Srod himself doth. The Jewish 
Talmudists take upon them to determine how God spends his whole time, 
sometimes playing with Leviathan, sometimes overseeing the world, <kc., like 
Lucian's Jupiter, that spent much of the year in painting butterflies' wings, 
and seeing who offered sacrifice; telling the hours when it should rain, how 
much snow should fall in auch a place, which way the wind should stand in 
Greece, which way in Africa. In the Turks’ Alcoran, Mahomet is taken up to 
heaven, upon a Pegasus sent on purpose for him, as he lay in bed with his wife, 
Aiid after some conference with God is set on ground again. The pagans [tiiift 
him and mangle him after a thousand fashions; our heretics, schismatics, and 
£ome schoolmen, come not far behind: some paint him in the habit of an old 
man, and make maps of heaven, number the angels, tell their several names, 
offices: some deny God and his providence, some take his office out of his 
hand, will 'bind and loose in heaven, release, pardon, forgive, and be quarter- 
master with him ; some call his Godhead in question, his power, and attributes, 
his mercy, justice, providence: they will know with •Cecilius, why good and 
bad are punished together, war, fires, plagues, infest all alike, why wicked men 
flourish, good are poor, in prison, sisk, and ill at ease. Why doth he suffer so 
much mischief and evil to be done, if he be ^ able to help? why doth he not 
assist good, or resist bad, reform our wills, if he lit not the author of sin, and 
let such enormities be committed, unworthy of his knowledge, wisdom, go\cra- 


k Luffdon. B»t. An. ^ Ne to sabdueant, et relicta atatione deceasura parent, nt cnrlosltatis flnem 

Ihclant. B Hercules tuam fldem Satyra Menip. edit. 1G08. ■ “ 1 shall now enter npon a bold and 

iDemorable exploit ; one noror before attempted In this age. I shall explain this night's transaettona in the 
kingdom of the moon, a place where no one has yet arrived, save in his dreams." • Sardl venalea Sat}T. 
Henlp. An. 1612. p Putcanl Comos tic Inclplt^ or as Lipstus Satyre in a dream. e Tritemloi^ 1. de 7. 
eecundis. ' They have fetched Trnlaniu' eoul out of heil, and canonise for saints whom they Hat ■ In 
Mlnutlus.Silne delectu tempeatatea tangunt looa aacra et profana, bnnoraui et malorum fata juxta, nullo 
jordine res flunt, soiuta legibus fortuna dominator, * Yel nialus vel impotens, qui peccatnm permlttit, Ac. 
nude hfloc auperstitlo 
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menti meroj, aad pro^dfnoe^ why lets he all things be done by fortune apd 
chance 1 Others as prodigiously inquire after his omnipotency, an pomtf 
fHwrea similes crsare deos ? an ex sccvrabceo deum f Jcc,, et quo dkmum metis 
sacrijiculi? Some, by Tisions and revelations, take upon them to be fiimiliar 
with Qod, and to be of privy council with him; they will tell how many, and 
who shall be saved, when the world shall come to an end, what year, what 
month, andVhatsoever else Ood hath reserved unto himself, and to his angels. 
Some again, curious fsintastics, will know more than this, and inquire with 
* Epicurus, what Ood did before the world was made? was he idle? Whore 
did he bide? What did he make the world of? why did he then make it, and 
not before? If he made it new, or to have on end, how is he unchangeably 
infinite, &c. Some wUl disputy cavil, and object, as Julian did of old, whom 
Cyril confutes, as Simon Magus is feigned •to do, in that '‘dialogue betwixt 
him and Peter: and Ammonius the phUosopher, in that dialogical disputTation 
with Zacharias the Christian. If Qod be infinitely and only good, why should 
he alter or destroy the world? if he confound that which is good, how shall 
himself continue good? If he pull it down because evil, how shall he be free 
from the evil that made it evil? ^a, with many such absur^ and f>rainr sick 
questions, intricacies, froth of human wit, and excrements of curiosity, &c., 
which, as our Saviour told his inquisitive discipleyare not fit for thenito know. 
But hoo ! I am now gone quite out of sight, I am almost giddy with roving 
about; I could have ranged farther yet; but I am an infant, and not ^ablo to 
dive into these profundities, or sound these depths; not able to understand, 
much less to discuss. I leave the contemplation of these things to stronger 
wits, that have better ability, and happier leisure to wade into such philoso- 
phical mysteries; for put case I were as able as willing, yet what can one man 
do? I will conclude with *Scali^er, Nequa^am ms Iwmirm sumus, sedj^rtes 
hominis, ex omnibus aliquid fieri potesty idque non magnum; ex singulis fieri 
niliil. Besides (as Nazianzen hath it), Dem latere ms mvUa voluit: and with 
Senecy cap, 35. de CometiSy Quid miremur tom rara mundi spectacula non 
teneri certie legibusy nondtm inteUigi? muUce sunt gentes quee tant'Am de fade 
sciuTit caelum, veniet tempos fiortasse, quo ieta quae nunc latent in lucem dies ^ 
eoctraJiat et longioris csvi diligentia, una cetas non si^Jkit,po8teri, Jkc,, when God 
sees his time, he will reveal these mysteries to mortal men, and show that to 
some few at last, which he hath concealed so long. For I am of *his mind, 
that Columbus did not find out America by chance, but God directed him 
at that time to discover it: it was contingent to him, but necessary to God ; 
he reveals and conceals to whom and when he will. And which ^one said of 
histoxy and records of former timey " God in his providence, to check our 
presumptuous inquisition, wraps up all things in uncertainty, bars us from long 
antiquity, and bounds our search within the compass of some few ages :** many 
good things are lost, which our predecessors made use of, as Pancirola will . 
&tter inform you; many new thmgs are daily invented, to the public good ; 
so kingdomy men, and knowledge ebb and flow, are hid and revealed and 
when you have all dony as the Preacheryjoncluded, NihU est sub sole novum 
(nothing new under the sun). But my melancholy spaniel’s quest, my game 
is sprung, and I must suddemy come down and follow. 

Jason Pratensiy in his book de morbis capitis, and chapter of melancholy, 
hath these words out of Galen, ""Let them come to me to know what meat 
and drink they shall usy and besides that, I will teahh them what temper of 


« Qnld fbclt Dens ante mnndnm ereatiimr vM tisit otlosns k sue sntdecto, && k Lib. 8. reeoe. Pet. 

cap. 8. Peter answers by the simile of on eggshell, which Is cunningly mada yet of necessity to be broken ; 
ao is the world, dco., that iha ezoellent atate of heaven might be made manifest. f Utme plume levat, 
■ic grave margit onus. ■ JSzeroit. 184. • Laet deseript. occld. Indlio. k Daniel priuclpio 

historic. • Venlant ad me andituri quo esenlento, quo item poenlento nti debeant, et jarmtef alimentuiii 
potnmque, ventos ipsoi doeeby item aSils amUentis temperlem, Insnper regiones quas eligery quad 
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^bieut air they sbaH make choice of, what windj^ nAat countries they shall 
choosy and what avoid.” Out of which lines of his|, thus much we may gather, 
that to this cure of melancholy, amongst other things, the rectihoation of air ia 
necessarily required. This is performed, either in reforming natural or arti- 
£cial air. Natural is that which is in our election to choose or avoid : and 'tis 
either general, to countries provinces; particular, to cities, towns, villages, or 
private houses. What harm those extremities of heat or cold do izPthis u^ady, 
1 have formerly shown : the medium must needs be good, where the air is tem- 
perate, serene, quiet, free from bogs, fens, mists, all manner of putre&ction, 
contagious and filthy noisome smells. The ^Egyptians by all geographers are 
commended to be hUares^ a conceited and merry nation : which I can ascribe 
to no other cause than the serenity of their air. They that live in the Orcades 
are registered by •Hector Boethius and ^Cardan, to be of fair complexion, long- 
lived, most healthful, free from all manner of infirmities of body and mind, by 
reason of a sharp purifying air, which comes from the sea. The Boeotians in 
Greece were dull and heavy, crassi by reason of a foggy air in which they 
lived, ^J^ceotwm in erasso jurares aere natum, Attica most acute, pleasant, and 
refined. The <;^ime changes not so much customs, manners, wits (as Aiistotle 
FolU, lib, 6, cap, 4. Vegetius, Plato, Bodine, method, hist, cap. 5. hath proved 
at largq) ae constitutions of their bodies, and temperature itself In idl par- 
ticular provinces we see it confirmed by experience, as the air is, so are the 
inhabitants, dull, heavy, witty, subtle, neat, cleanly, clownish, sick, and sound. 
In ^P6rIgord in France the air is subtle, healthful, seldom any plague or con- 
tagious disease, but hilly and barren: the men sound, nimble, and lusty; but 
in some parts of Guienne, full of moors and marshes, the people dull, heavy, 
and subject to many infirmities. Who sees not a great difference Wween 
Surrey, Sussex, and Romney Marsh, the wolds in Lincolnshire and the fena 
He therefore that loves his health, if his ability will give him leave, must often 
shift places, and make choice of such as are wholesome, pleasant, and con- 
venient : there is nothing better than change of air in this malady, and gene- 
rally for^ealth to wander up and down, os those ^Tartari BamolhenseSy that 
live in hordes, and take opportunity of times, places, seasons. The kings of 
Persia had their summer «nd winter houses ; in winter at Sardi^ in summer 
at Susa ; 'now at Porsepolis, then at Pasargada. Cyrus lived seven cold months 
at Babylon, three at Susa, two at Ecbatana, saith ^Xenophon, and had by that 
means a perpetual spring. The great Turk sojourns sometimes at Constanti- 
nople, sometimes at Adrianople, Ac. The kings of Spain have their Escurial 
in heat of summer, * Madrid fbr a wholesome seat, Valladolid a pleasant 
site, &c., variety of secessus as all princes and great men have, and their several 
progresses to this purpose. Lucullus the Roman had his bouse at Rome, at 
Baiss, &C, ‘•When Cn. Pompeius, Marcus Cicero (saith Plutarch) and many 
noble men in the summer came to see him, at supper Pompeius jested with him^ 
thatit wasanelegantandplea8antvillage,fullof windows, galleries, and all offices 
fit for a summer house; but in his judgment very unfit for winter: Lucullus 
made answer that the lord of the faeuse had wit like a crane, that changeth her 
countiy with the season; he had other houses furnished, and built for that 
purpose all out as commodious as this. So TuUy had his Tusculan, Plinius his 
Lauretan village, and every gentleman of any fashion in our times hath the 
like. The "bishop of Exeter had fourteen several houses all furnished, in times 
past. In Italy, thougfi they bide in cities in winter, which is more gentleman* 

4LeoAfcr,M»glnn8,ao. •Lib. I. Soot. HM. » Lib, !. do rer. w. fHont b iftfrinui. 
I Haltonu do Tartarls. b CjroiMBd. 11. 8. porpotuam tndo ver. ' The olr ao clear. It noTor breeoB the 
plagaa. * I«eaader Albertua in Campania, h Plntaicho vltd Luculli. Cdm On. Pompeln% Marcus 

Cloero, iSnltlqne nobllei Tlri L. Luenllum Mtlro temi*orc conranlnent, Pompolus inter eosnam dnm fkinU 
Uaritor jooatns est, earn villam imprimis siM sumptuosam, et olegantom nderi, feneitrlt^ portlcibn% 

• Godw^ Yita Jo. Voyqm al. Harman. 
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like, all the summer Hiey come abroad to their country-houses, to recrea^^ 
themselves. Our gentry in England live most part in the country (except it be 
aome few castles) building still in bottoms (saith ** J ovius) or near woods, coro^ia 
ariorum virentium; you shall know a village by a tuft of trees at or about it, 
to avoid those strong winds wherewith the island is infested, and cold winter 
blasts. Some discommend moated houses, as unwholesome ; so Camden saith 
of ^Ew-elm^ that it was therefore unfrequented, ob stagni vvAni haiUua^ and 
all such places as be near lakes or rivers. But I am of opinion that these 
inconveniences will be mitigated, or easily corrected by good fire^ as ’ one 
rej^orts of Venice, that graveolmtia and fog of the moors is sufficiently qualified 
by those innumerable smokes. Nay more, 'Thomas PhiloL Havennas, a great 
physician, contends that the Venetians are generally longer-lived than any city 
in Europe, and live many of them 120 years. But it is not water simply 
that so much ofTends, as the slime and noisome smells that accompany such 
overflowed places, which is but at some few seasons after a flood, and is suffi- 
ciently i^ecouspensed with sweet smells and aspects in summer, Ver pinget vario 
geinmantia prata colorej and many other commodities of pleasure and profit ; 
or else may be corrected by the site, if it be somewhat remote from t^e weter, 
as Lindley, ^ Orton super nwntemt ‘Drayton, or a little more elevated, though 
nearer, as “Caucut, *Amington, ^Polesworth, "Weddington (to insist in such 
places best to me known, upon the river of Anker, in Warwickshire, •^arstun, 
and ^ Drakesly upon Trent). Or howsoeventhey be unseasonable in winter, 
or at some times, they have their good use in summer. If so be that their 
means be so slender as they may not admit of any such variety, but must 
determine once fur all, and make one house serve each season, 1 know no men 
that have given better rules in this behalf than our husbandry writers. 'Cato 
and Columella prescribe a good house to stand by a navigable river, good hig^-* 
ways, near some city, and in a gbod soil, but that is more for commodity than 
health. 

The best soil commonly yicldst.the worst air, a dry sandy plat is fittest to 
build upon, and such as is rather hilly than plain, full of downs, a Cotswold 
country, as being most commodious for hawking, hunting, wood, waters, and 
all manner of pleasures. P4rigord in France is barren, yet by reason of the 
excellency of the air, and such pleasures that it afibrds, much inhabited by the 
nobility; as Nuremberg in Germany, Toledo in Spain. Our countryman 
Susser will tell us so much, that the fieldone is for profit, the woodland for plea- 
sure and health ; the one commonly a deep clay, therefore noisome in winter, 
and subject to bad highways: the other a dry sand. Provision may be had 
elsewhere, and our townsaregenerallybiggerin the woodland than the fieldone, 
more frequent and populous, and gentlemen more delight to dwell in such 
places. Sutton Coldfield in Warwickshire (where I was once a grammar 
scholar), may be a sufficient witness, which stands, as Camden notes, loco in- 
grata et sterilij but in an excellent air, and full of all manner of pleasures. 

^ Wadley in J^rkshire is situate in a vale, though not so fertile a soil as some 
vales afford, yet a most commodious sigh^ wholesome, in a delicious air, a rich 
and pleasant seat. So Segrave in Leicestershire (which town *I am now bound 
to remember) is situated in a champaign, at the edge of the wolds, and more 
barren than the villages about it, yet no place likely yields a better air. And 
he that built that fair house, 'WoUerton in Nottinghamshire, is much to be 
commended (though the tract be sandy and barren abefbt it) for making choice 

•Descript. Brit. p In Oxfordahire. « Leander Albertns. 'Cap. 21. devlt. bom. prorog. 

■ The poMesslon of Robert Bradahaw, Esq. • Of George PurefiBr, Eaq. « The poaa^on of William 
Pnrafey, Eaq. > The seat of Sir John Reppington, Kt f Sir Henry Qoodiere^ lately deceased. 

• The dwhUlng-houae of Hnin. Adderley, Eaq. • Sir John Harper's, lately deceased. ^ Sir George 

Greaellea, Kt. • Lib. 1. cap. 2. * The seat of Q. Pnrefey, Esq. • For 1 am notr inenmbont of 

that rectory, presented thereto by my rljtht honourable patron the Lord Borklev. ' Sir Fnaols WlUousbbi. 
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such a place. Constantine^ K&. 2. cap, de AgricSit, pmiseth mountains^ 
hilly, steep placecf, above the rest by the seaside, and such as look toward th& 
•north upon some great river, as *'Fannack in Derbyshire, on the Trent, envi- 
roned with hills, open only to the north, like Mount Edgecombe in Cornwall, 
which ‘Mr. Carew so much admires for an excellent seat: such is the general 
site of Bohemia: serenat Boreas^ the north wind clarifies, ^^‘‘but near lakes or 
marshes, in holes, obscure places, or to the south and west, ho ut tcriy disproves,” 
tliose winds are unwholesome, putrefying, and make men subject to diseases. 
The best building for health, according to him, is in *“high places, and in an 
exceUent prospect,” like that of Cuddeston in Oxfordshire (which p^ace I must 
honoris ergo mention) is lately and fairly “built in a good air, good prospect, 
good soil, both for profit and pleasure, not so easily to be matched. P, Cres- 
centius, in his lib, 1. de Agrve, cap, 5, is very copious in this subject, how a 
house should be wholesomely sited, in a good coast, good air, wind, (fee., Varro 
de re rust, lib, 1. mp. 12 . "forbids lakes and rivers, marshy and manured 
grounds, they cause a bad air, gross diseases, hard to be cured: it be so 

that he ^mot help it, better (as he advLsctb) sell thy house and land than lose 
thine health.” Jle that respects not this in choosing of his scat, or building his 
house, is mente captus,insid, ^Cato saith, “and his dwelling next to hellitsell^* 
accord!]^ to Columella : he commends, in conclusion, the middle of a hill, upon 
a descent. Baptista Porta, Vtllce, lib. 1. cap. 22. censures Yarn^, Cato, Colu- 
mella, and those ancient rustic-s, approving many things, disallowing some, and 
will by all means have the front of a house stand to the south, which how it 
may be good in Italy and hotter climes, 1 know not, in our northern countries 
I am sure it is best: Stephanus, a Frenchman, preedio rustic, lib. 1. cap. 4. 
subscribes to this, approving especially the descent of a hill south or south-east, 
'Vith trees to the north, so that it be well watered; a condition in all sites 
which must not be omitted, as Herbastein iifculcates, lib. 1. Julius Caesar 
Claudinus, a physician, consult. a nobleman in Poland, melancholy given, 
adviseth him to dwell in a house inclining to the **cast, and ^ by all means to 
provide tfie air be clear and sweet; which Montanus, 229, couiisellcth 

the earl of Moiifort, his patient, to inhabit a pleasant house, and in a good air. 
If it be so the natural sit-eimay not be altered of our city, town, village, j'ct by 
artificial means it may be helped. In hot countries, therefore, they make the 
streets of their cities very narrow, all over Sj)ain, Africa, Italy, Greece, and 
many cities of France, in Languedoc especially, and Provence, those southern 
parts : Montpelier, the habitation and university of physicians, is so built, with 
high houses, narrow streets, to divert the sun’s seeding ray^ which Tacitus 
commends, lib. 15, Armal.^ as most agreeing to their health, “"because the 
height of buildings, and narrowness of streets, keep away the sunbeams.” 
Some cities use galleries, or arched cloisters towards the street, as Damascu.s, 
Bologna, Padua, Berne in Switzerland, Westchester with us, as well to avoid 
tempests, as the sun’s scorching heat. They build on high hills, in hot coun- 
tries, for more air; or to the seiside, as Baiee, Naples, (fee. In our northern 
coasts wo are opposite, we commeni straight, broad, open, fair streets, as most 
befitting and agreeing to our clime. We build in bottoms for warmth: and 
that site of Mitylene in the island of Lesbos, in theP.£gean sea, wliich Vitruvius 


> Montnnl et marltlmi salulA iSrea, accllvcsi, et ad Corcam vcrjin^ntcs. bThc dwellinfr of Sir To. 

Burdet, Knight, Baronet. >ln his Survey of Cornwall, book 2. kpropl> paludivs, stagna, ct loca con- 
cava, vcl od Anstrom, vel ad Occldentein Incllnatie, domus sunt niorbosse. ‘ Oportet Igitur ad siinitatem 
domus In altiorlbus sedlflcare, et ad speeul&tionein. » By John Bancroft, Dr. of Divinity, my quondam 
tutor in Ghrlst'Chnrch, Ozon. now the Rigbt Reverend Lord Bishop Oxon. who built this house for himself 
and his luecesBon. » Hyeme ent vehementer frlgldo, et scstatc non solubrls : paludes cnlm fsclunt 

orassum aerem, et dtffldlee morbos. • Vendas quot assibus possis, ot si nequeas, rellnquas. s Ub. 1 . 

cap. 2. InTOrco habita a Aurora musls arnica, Vitruv. * A^des Orientera speetantes vir noblUsslmne 
Inhabltet, et curet nt sit aer clams, luclduii, odorlfbms. Ellgat habltationem optimo aere jucuudam. 
•Quonlam angustiffl itmerum et altitudo tectorum, non porlude Solis calorem adtulttit. 
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80 mucli discommends, Magnificently built witb fair houses, eed imprudetttkf^ 
positam, unadvisedly Bite(Cl>eoause it lay along to the south, and when im 
south wind blew, the people were all sick, wo^d mtJce an excellent site in 
our northern dimes. 

Of that artificial site of houses I have sufficiently discoursed : if the plan of 
the dwelling may not be altered, yet there is much in choice of such a chamber 
or room, in epportune opening and shutting of windows, excluding foreign air 
and winds, and walking abroad at convenient times. *Crato, a Gtorman, com- 
mends east and south site (disallowing cold air and northern winds in this case^ 
rainy weather and misty aays), free from putrefaction, fen^ bogs, and muck- 
hiila If the air be such, open no windows, come not abroad. Montanus will 
have his patient not to "stir at all, if the wind be big or tempestuous as most 
part in March it is with us ; or in cdoudy, lowering, dark days,as in November, 
which we commonly call tl^ black month ; or stormy, let the wind stand how 
it will, coneU. 27. and 30. he must not '^"open a casement in bad weather,” 
or in a boisterous season, comil. 299, he especially forbids us to open windows 
to a south wind. The best sites for chamber windowi^ in my judgment, are 
north, east, south, and which is the worst, west. Levinus Lemniiis, lik> 3. 
cap. 3. de occult, not. mir. attributes so much to air, and rectifying of wind 
and windows, that he holds it alone sufficient to make a man sick or well; to 
alter body and mind. clear air cheers up the spirits, exhilarates the mind ; 
a thick, black, misty, tempestuous, cK)ntracts, overthrowa** Great heed is 
therefore to be taken at what times we walk, how we place our windows, lights, 
and houses, how we let in or exclude this ambient air. The Egyptians, to avoid 
immoderate heat, make their windows on the top of the house like chimneys, 
with two tunnels to draw a thorough air. In Spain they commonly make great 
opposite windows without glass, still shutting those which are next to the sun : 
so likewise in Turkey and Ital]^ (Yenice excepted, which bmgs of her stately 
glazed palaces), they use paper windows to like purpose ; and lie, sub dio, in the 
top of tlieir flat-roofed houses, so sleeping under the canopy of heaven. In some 
parts of "Italy they have windmills, to di-aw a cooling air out of hollow caves, 
and disperse tlie same through all the chambers of their palace^ to refresh 
them; as at Costoza, the house of Caesareo Trento, a gentleman of Vicenza, 
and elsewhere. Many excellent means are invented to correct nature by art. 
If none of these courses help, the best way is to make artificial air, which how- 
saever is profitable and good, still to be made hot and moist, and to bo seasoned 
with sweet perfumes, "pleasant and lightsome as it may be; to have roses^ 
violets, and sweet-smelling flowers ever in their windows, posies in their band. 
Xaurentius commends water-lilies, a vessel of warm ivater to evaporate in the 
room, which will make a more delightful perfume, if there be added orange- 
flowers, pills of citrons, rosemaiy, cloves, bays, rosewater, rose- vinegar, benzoin, 
Jabdaniim, styrax, and such like gums, which make a pleasant and acceptable 
perfuma ^Bessardus Bisantinus prefers the smoke of jimiper to melancholy 
persons, which is in great request with us at Oxford, to sweeten our chambers. 
"Guianerius prescribes the air to be moistened with water, and sweet herbs 
boiled in it, vine, and sallow leaves, &c., ^to besprinkle the ground and posts 
with rose-water, rose-vineguir, which Avicenna much approves. Of colours it is 
g;ood to behold green, red, yellow, and white, and by all means to have light 


^Conall. 21. IL 2. Frigldns aer, nnbUoni^ deniiii, vltandut^ aqut ae Tentl i^taitrionalei, &e. ■ ConilL 
24. ■Feneitraiu non aperlat. rDlscntit Sol borrorem craaal splritCii mentem exhllarat, 

non enlm tarn corpora, qnain ct animl nmtatlonexn Inde aubeunt, pro ooali ot ventornm rattona^ et lani 
|dlter affectl coalo nubllo, aliter aoreno. l>e natnrft rentorum, aee Pliny, lib. 2. cap. S6. 27, 2S. Strabo, 
li. 7. &c. *Flnea Monaon parr. 1. e. 4. • Altomarua car. 7. Bmal. ASr alt Incidoa, benb olena, 

hamidna. Montaltoa idom ca. 26. Olfactnareram anavium. Laurentlua, c. 8. a Ant. Phllba. cap. da 
melanch. e Tract. 16. c. 9. ex redolcntlbua berbla et (bUla vitla vlnUerae^ aalida &e. ^ Pavimeatuu 

•accto et aqua roaacea irrorare^ Laurent, a. S. 
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eimugh, with windows in the daj, wax candles in themight, neat chambers, 

' g^d fires in winter, meny companions; for thouglf melancholy persons love 
so be dork and alone, yet darkness is a great increaser of the humour. 

Although our ordinary air be good by nature or aii^ yet it is not amiss, as I 
have said, still to alter it ; no better physic for a melancholy man than change 
of air, and variety of places, to travel abroad and see fasUons. * Leo Afer 
speaks of many of his countrymen so cured, without all other physic : amongst 
the negroes, there is such an excellent air, that if any of them be sick else- 
where, and brought thither, he is instantly recovered, of which he was often an 
eye-witnesa** 'Lipsiua, Zuinger, and some others, add as much of ordinaiy 
travel. Ifo man, saith Lipsius^ in an epistle to Phil Lanoius, a noble friend of 
Ilia, now ready to make a voyage, *'*oan be such a stock or atone, whom that 
pleasant speculation of countries, cities^ towns, rivers, will not affect.” ^Seneca 
the philosopher was infinitely taken with the sight of Scipio Africanus’ house, 
near Liutemum, to ipew those old buildings, cisterns, baths, tombs, <kc. And 
how was ‘TuUy pleased with the sight of Athens, to behold those ^ucient and 
fair buildings, with a remembrance of their worthy inhabitants. Paulus i£mi- 
lius, j;bat*^enowned Homan captain, after ho had conquered Perseus, the last 
king of Macedonia, and now made an end of his tedious wars, though he had 
been long absent from Home, and much there desired, about the beginning of 
autumn ^ hLivy describes it) made a pleasant i)eregrination all over Greece, 
accompanied with his sou Scipio, and Athencus the brother of king Euinenes, 
leaving the charge of his army with Sulpicius Callus. By Thessaly he went to 
Delplios, thence to Megaris, Aulis, Athene Argos, Las.edsemon,Megalo|K)lLs,&c. 
lie took great content, exceeding delight in that his voyage, as who doth not 
that shall attemjjt the like, though his travel be culjactatmiejn 7nagis quam ad 
mum reipub, (as 'one well observes) to crack, gaze, see fine sights and iashions, 
spend time, rather than for his own or public good 1 (as it is to many gallants 
that travel out their best days, together with their means, manners, honesty, 
religion) yet it availeth howsoever. For peregrination charms our senses 
with such ^unspeakable and sweet variety, "that some count him unhH[)py 
that never travelled, and pity his cose, that from his cradle to his old age 
beholds the same still ; still, still the same, the same. Insomuch that * Khasis, 
cout. lib» 1. Tract, 2. doth not only commend, but enjoin travel, and such 
variety of objects to a melancholy man, **and to lie in diverse inn^ to be drawn 
into several companies Montaltus, cap. 36. and many neoterics are of tlu^ 
same mind : Colsus adviseth him tWefore that will continue his health, to 
have varivm viUr genus^ diversity of callings, occupations, to be busied about, 

'sometimes to live in the city, sometimes in the country ; now to study or 
work, to be intent, then again to hawk or hunt, swim, run, ride, or exerei.so 
himself.” A good prospect alone will ease melancholy, os Comesius contends, 

, lib. 2. c. 7. de Sale, The citizens of ‘’Barcino, saith he, otherwise penned in, 
melancholy, and stirring little abroad, are much delighted with that pleasant 
prospect their city hath into the sea, which like that of old Athens besides iEgiua 
Salamina, and many pleasant islands, hod all the variety of delicious objects : 
BO arc those Neapolitans and inhabitants of Genoa, to see the ships, boats, and 
passengers go by, out of their window^ their whole deities being situated on the 
Bide of a hill, like Pera by Constantinople, so that each house almost hath a 
free prospect to the 8e% as some part of London to the Thames : or to have a 
• 

*Llb. 1. cap. de morb. Aflroram In Mlfftitarom reglone tonta aerie tcmperles, ut slquls alibi morbosiu 
ed odvehatUTi optima etatlm eanitatl reetituatur, quod lanltu accidi^ ipeo mcia oculis vidl. ^Llb. do 

poregrlnat. ■ Kpiet. 2. cen. 1. Keo quiaquam tom lapis oitt flrutez, quera non titilUt omoona Ilia, varUqae 
fclMsetatio locoram. urbiam, ffentium, se. iLlb. 2.de leglbna. b Lib. 45. iKecker- 

uian prafak polit. m Fines Moriaon e. 8. port. 1. aMutatio do loco in locam. itinera, et volagia 

.onga ot luduterminata, ot hospitoro In diverals dlronorlla. * Modd ruri case, modo in urb^ anpiiia in 

agro venarl, die. . pin Catalonia in Spain* 
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free prospect all over fihe city at once, as at Granada in Spain, and Fes in 
Africa, the river running l)etwixt two declining hill^ the steepness causeth eachi 
house almost as well to oversee, as to be overseen of the rest. Every country 
is full of such * delightsome prospects, as well within land, as by sea^ as Her- 
mon and 'Kann in Palestina, Colalto in Italy, the top of Tagetus, or Acro^ 
corinthus, that old decayed castle in Corinth, from which Peloponnesus,. 
Greece, the Ionian and.^gean seas were semd et simul at one view to be taken. 
In Egypt the square toj) of the great pyramid, three hundi-cd yards in height, 
and so the sultan’s palace in Grand Cairo, the country being plain, hath a mar- 
vellous fair prospect as well over Nilus, as that great city, five Italian miles 
long, and two bro.ad,by the river side : from mount Sion in Jerusalem, the Holy 
Land is of all sides to be seen : such high places are infinite ; with us those of 
the best note are Glastonbury tower, Box Hill in Surrey, Bever Castle, Bod way 
Grange, 'Walsby in Lincolnshire, where I lately received a real kindness, by the 
munificence of the right honourable my noble lady and patroness, the Lady 
Frances, countess dowager of Exeter : and two amongst the rest, which I may 
nob omit for vicinity’s sake, Ohlbuiy in the confines of Warwickshire, where I 
have often looked about mo with great delight, at the foot of which hftl, “I waS' 
bom : and Hanbury in Staffordshire, contiguous to which is Falde, a pleasant 
village, and an ancient patrimony belonging to our family, now in the possession 
of mine elder brother, William Burton, Esquire. “Barclay the Scot edmmends 
that of Greenwich tower for one of the best prospects in Europe, to see London 
on the one side, the Thames, ships, and pleasant meadows on the other. There 
be those that say as much and more of St. Mark’s steeple in Venice. Yet those 
are at too groat a distance : some arc especially afiected with such ol)j(‘cts as 
be near, to see passengers go by in some great road-way, or boats in a river, 
in subjectum forum despkere, to oversee a fair, a market-place, or out of a 
pleasant wiudowinto some thoreSughfare street, to beholda continual concourse, 
a promiscuous rout, coming and going, or a multitude of spectators at a theatre, 
a mask, or some such like show. vBut I rove : the sum is this, that vdriety of 
actions, objects, air, places, are excellent good in this infirmity, and all others, 
good for man, good for beast. * Constantine the emperor, lib, 18. cap. 13. co? 
Zeontio, "holds it an only euro for rotten sheep, an<J any manner of sick aattle.” 
Lsslius k fonte .^ugubinus, that great doctor, at the latter end of many of his 
consultations (as commonly he doth set down what success liis phy.sic had,) in 
melancholy most especially approves of this above all other remedies what- 
soever, as appears consult, 69, consvU, 229. (he. "^Mauy othtT things helped^ 
but change of air was that which wrought the cure, and did most good.” 


MEMB. IV. 

Exercise rectified of Body and Mind, 

To that great inconvenience, which comes on the one side by immoderate 
and unseasonable exercise, too much solitariness and idleness on the other, 
must be opposed as an antidote, a moderate and seasonable use of it, and that 
both of body and mind, as^a most material circumstance, much conducing to 
this cure, and tothegenoral preservation of our health. The heavens themselves 
run continually round, the sun riseth and sets, the moon increascih and 
dccreaseth, stars and planets keep their constant ipotions, the air is still 
tossed by the wind^ the waters ebb and flow to their conservation no doubt, to 


^ Landatnrqne domni lonffos 4110 prospldt agros. > Many towns there are of that name, nalth Adrl. 

oomliu, all high-sited. ■Lately resigned for some special reasons. • At Lindloy in Leicestershire, tho 
posspssion and dwelling-place of Ralph Barton, Esqoi^ my late deceased father. ■ In Icon jinlznorum. 
■ Agrotantes oyas In allam locum tranqmitandas cant, ut alium aerem et aquam partlclpantea, coalescant 
at roriohorentur. f Alla atlUa, fed ax mutatloae aerls potisalmum curatus. 
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ic^h us that we should ever be in action. For which dtuse Hieron prescribes 
Busticus the monk, that he be always occupied about some business or other, 
"that the devil do not find him idle.** *Seneca would have a man do some- 
thing, though it be to no purpose. ^Xenophon wisheth one rather to play at 
tables, dice, or make a jester of himself (though ho might be far better em- 
ployed), than do nothing. The * Egyptians of old, and many flourishing com- 
monwealths since, have enjoined labour and exercise to all sortsa of men, to 
be of some vocation and calling, and to give an account of tlieir time, to pre- 
vent those grievous mischiefs that come by idleness; *‘'for as fo idcr. whip, and 
burthen belong to the ass: so meat, correction, and work unto the servant,** 
Eeclus. xxxiii. 23. The Turks enjoin all men whatsoever, of wliat degree, 
to be of some trade or other, the Grand Seignior himself is not excustd. “’‘In 
our memory (saith Sabellicus), Mahomet tlie Turk, he that conquored Greece^ 
at that very time when he heard ambassadors of other princes, did either 
carve or cut wooden spoons, or frame something upon a table.** • This present 
sultan makes notches for bows. The Jews are most severe in this examination 
of time. All well-governed places, towns, families, and every discreet person 
will*bo a law unj»o himself. But amongst us the badge of gentry is idleness: 
to bo of no calling, not to labour, for that’s derogitoiy to tlieir birth, to be a 
mere spectator, a drono, /rugee constimere natuSy to have no necessary employ- 
mt*nt to busy himself about in church and commonwealth (some few governors 
oxemptod), “ but to rise to eat,** <kc., to spend his days in liawking, hunting, 
<kc., and siicli like disports and recreations (^ which our casuists tax), are the 
solo exercise almost, and ordinary actions of our nobility, and in which they 
are too immoderate. And thence it comes to pass, that in city and country 
so many grievances of body and mind, and this feral disease of melancholy sc 
f^'quently rageth, and now domineers almost all over Europe amongst om 
groat ones. They kuow not how to spend theif time (disports excepted, which 
are all their business), what to do, or otherwise how to bestow themselves : 
like our inoderii Fixiiichmen, that had rather lose a pound of blood in a sin- 
gle combiib, than a drop of sweat in any honest labour. Every man almost 
hath something or other to employ himself about, some vocation, soinetrade^ 
but they do all by miiiistess and servants, ad otia du7vtaaxU se ivUos existiinant 
imb ad mi ipsias plerumqrie et aliorum pemicie7n, *as one freely taxeth such 
kind of men, they are all for pastimes, ’tis all their study, all their invention 
tends to this alone, to drive away time, as if they were born some of them te 
no other ends. Therefore to correct and avoid these errors and inconveniences^ 
our divines, physicians, and politician^ so much labour, and so seriously ex- 
hort; and for this disease in particular, there can be no better cure than 
continual business,” as Ehosis holds, ^to have some cm])loyinent or othor^ 
whicli may set their mind awork, and distract their cogitations.” Riches may 
not easily be had without labour and industry, nor learning witliout study 
neither can our health be' preserved without bodily exercise. It it be of the 
body, Guianerius allows that exerci^e which is gentle, "‘and still after those 
ordinary firications” which must h9 used every morning. Montaltus, cap. 26. 
and Jason Fratensis use almost the same words, highly commending exercise 
if it be moderate ; “ a wonderful help so used,** Orato calls it, “ and a gren.t 


I Ke te daemon otloawn in venl&t • PrsMtat aliad sirere qnam nihil. ^ Lib. 3. de dlctls Socratia. 

Qul teaseria et risui ezeitando vacant, allquld facinnt, etsl Uceret his mclicira a;;ere. « Amasis compelled 
every man onoe a year to toll how ho lived. ^ Noitirdmemoili Maliometes Othomannua qul Gnedas 

Impcrlum suhvertit, cam oratorum postulate audlret eztemarum gontium, cochlearia lignoaasaidahcaelabat, 
ant allquld In tabula afflngebat. « Sands, fol. 37. of his voyage to Jerusalem. * Perkins, Cases of 
Conscieno& 1. 8. o. 4. q. 3. s Lnsclnlus Qrunnlo. ** They seem to think they were bom to Idleness,-, 
nay luore^ nr the destrnctlon of themselves and others." * Non est cura mclior qnam IhJangere Us necea* 
aarla, etopportnna; operum admlnistratlo ilUs magnum sanltatls Incremcntum, et qa» repleant anlmoi 
•orum, et Ineutiant iis diveraas cogltatlonoa. Cont. 1. tract. 9. ^ Ante cxcrcltinm, loves toto eorporo 

frlcatlones conveninnt. Ad hunc moibum ezorcitationesb quum raetb et suo tempore flunt, mirificb ooudu. 
oant, et aanitatem tuentur, &o. 
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means to preserve our health, as adding strength to the whole body, increas- 
ing natur^ heat, by means of which the nutriment is well concocted in the 
stomach, liver, and veins, few or no crudities leffc^ is happily distributed over 
all the body.” Besides, it expels excrements by sweat and other insensible 
v^oursj insomuch, that "‘Galen prefers exercise before all physic^ rectitica^ 
tion of diet, or any regimen in what kind soever; ’tis nature’s physician. 
*Fulgentius,.out of Gordonius de conaerv. vit. Aottl lib. 1. cap. 7. terms exer- 
cise, “ a spur of a dull, sleepy nature, the comforter of the members, cure of 
infirmity, death of diseases, destruction of all mischiefs and vices.” The 
fittest time for exercise is a little before dinner, a little before supper, “ or at 
any time when the body is empty. Montanus, comiL 31. prescribes it every 
morning to his patient, and that, as ‘‘Calcnus adds, “after he hath done his 
ordinary needs, rubbed his body, washed his hands and face, combed his 
head, and gargarised.” What kind of exercise he should use, Galen tells ut^ 
lib. 2.ebZ.de sanit. tuend. and in what measure, “’’till the body be ready to 
sweat,” and roused up ; ad ruborem^ some say, non ad sudorem^ lest it should 
dry the body too much; others enjoin those wholesome businesses, as to dig 
BO long in his garden, to hold the plough, and the like. Some prescribe 
/requent and violent labour and exercises, as sawing ev^)y day so long 
together (spuf. 6. Hippocrates confounds them), but that is in some cases, to 
some peculiar men ; ‘'the most forbid, and by no means \rill have it gU farther 
than a beginning sweat, as being ‘‘perilous if it exceed. 

Of these labours, exercises, and recreations, which are likewise included, 
some properly belong to the body, some to the mind, some more easy, some 
hard, some with delight, some without, some within doors, some natural, 
some are artificiaL Amongst bodily exercises, Galen commends ludwnparvcB 
pilKE^ to play at ball, be it with the hand or racket, in tennis-courts or other-* 
wise, it exerciseth each part of (the body, and doth much good, so that they 
sweat not too much. It was in great request of old amongst the Greeks, 
Homans, Barbarians, mentioned ^y Homer, Herodotus, and Flinius. Some 
write, that Aganella, a fair maid of Corcyra, was the inventor of it, for she 
presented the first ball that ever was made to Nausica, the daughter of King 
Alcinoua, and taught her how to use it. 

The ordinary sports which are used abroad are ’’hawking, hunting, hilares 
venandi labores^ 'one calls them, because they recreate body and mind, 'another, 
tjje “ ‘best exercise that ief, by which alone many have been "freed from all 
feral diseases.” Hegesippus, lib. 1. cap. 37, relates of Herod, that he was 
e^d of a grievous melancholy by that means, Plato, 7. de l^. highly mag- 
nifies it^ dividing it into three parts, “ by land, water, air.” Xenophon, iu 
Cyropasd. graces it with a great name, Deorum mwnus, the gift of the gods, a 
princely sport, which they have ever used, saith Langius, epiat. 39 . lib. 2. at 
well for health as pleasure, and do at this day, it being the sole almost and 
ordinary sport of our noblemen iu Europe, and elsewhere all over the world. 
Bohemus, de mor. geni. lib. 3. cap. 12. styles it therefore, ettAdiim nobiliuin^ 
commrniiber qmd dU solis licere goniendunt, ’tis all their study, their 

exercise ordinary business, all their talk : and indeed some dote too much after 
i^ they can do nothing el^, discourse of nought elsa Pai^us Jovius^ deecr. 


'^Llb. 1. <a Midtet. tnend. > Ezerdtlnm aitm dormle&ttoitbnttUtla sfiembromm wlsttiiiii. tnorbomm 
BMlela, vltiomin, mediolna Uugiioniin, destrnctlo omnium milorunZ Crato. » Allmontira Tentriculo 
pirobS conoocdi. ■ Jejuno yentre^ VMleo, et alvo al> excremefltls wdto. frloutli mombrli. lota manibui at 
oonlifli, (bo,, lib. do otrebllo. ^Quouiquo corpus uniyortumlntumosciL otfloriduin wpitfoiL sudorooiia 
ao. rOmnlno tudorem rltent^ etp. 7. Ub. 1. Voleicus de Tirr^ « 

psrteidosnin. Selust. Solvlanns de remed. lib. 2 . ci^. l . r Cemden In Stallbrdslilro. e VMd^ellluL 

cap. 2 . optima omnium exereitatloniim multi eb bee solummodo morbls UbvntL * Jonephw 

Hoercetanus dialect pollt. sect. 2. cap. 11. Inter omnia exerdtla prastantUs laudom \ Ghvran 

innonte Pello, prmoeptor heroum ooe k motblB oalml Te&eUoBlbus^et purls efbts tnUbnlar. 
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£rit. doth in some sort tax our " * English nobility &r it, for living in the 
eduntry so much, and too frequent use of it^ as iP they had no other means 
but hawking and hunting to approve themselves gentlemen with.” 

Hawking comes near to hunting, the one in the air, as the other on the 
^rth, a sport as much affected as the other, by some preferred. ' It was 
never heard of amongst the Bomansi invented some twelve hundred years 
since, and first mentioned by Firmicus, lib. 5. cap. 8. The Greek emperors 
began it, and now nothing so frequent : he is nobody that in the season hath 
not a hawk on his fist. A great art, and many * books written of it. It is 
Ai wonder to hear * what is related of the Turks* officers in this behalf, how 
many thousand men are employed about it, how many hawks of all sort^ how 
much revenues consumed on that only disport, how much time is spent at 
Adrianople alone every year to that purpose. The ^ Persian kings hawk after 
butterflies with spaiTows made to that use, and stares : lesser hawks for lesser 
games they have, i^d bigger for the rest, that they may produce their sport 
to all seasons. The Muscovian emperors reclaim eagles to fly al^hinds, foxes, 
<S:c., and such a one was sent for a present to ‘Queen Elizabeth: some reclaim 
ravgns, ftustrils, pics, <kc., and man them for their pleasures. 

Fowling is Acre troublesome, but all out as deligl.i^ome to some sorts of 
men, be it with guns, lime, nets, glade^ gins, strings, baits, pitfalls, pipes, calls, 
stalkin^horses, setting-dogs, decoy-ducks, &c., or otherwise. &me much 
delight to take larks with day-nets, small birds with chaff-nets, plover^ par- 
tridge, herons, snipe, &c. Henry the Third, king of Castile (as Mariana the 
Jesuit reports of him, lib. 3. cap.'J,) was much affected ^ with catching of 
quails,’* and many gentlemen take a singular pleasure at morning and even- 
ing to go abroad with their quail-pipes, and will take any pains to satisfy 
their delight in that kind. Tho * Italians have gardens fitted to such use, 
^ith nets, bushes, glades, sparing no cost or industry, and are very much 
affected with the sport. Tycho Brah6, that great astronomer, in the choro- 
graphy of his Isle of Huena^ and Castle o^TTraniburge, puts down his nets, 
and manner of catching small birds, as an ornament and a recreation, wherein 
he himself was sometimes employed. 

Fishing is a kind of Jjiunting by water, be it with net^ weele^ baiti^ 
angling, or otherwise, and yields all out as much pleasure to some men as dogs 
or hawks ; 'When they draw their fish upon the bank,” saith Nia Henselius 
Silesiographim, cap. 3. speaking of that extraordinary delight his countiymofi 
took in fishing, and in making of pools. James Dubravius, that Moravian, 
in his book de pise, telleth, how travelling by the highway side in Silesia, ha 
found a nobleman, * booted up to the groins^” wading himself pulling the 
nets, and labouring as much as any fisherman of them all: and when some 
belike objected to him the baseness of his office, he excused himself ^ that 
if other men might htmt hares, why should not he hunt carps?” Many gen- 
tlemen in like sort with us will wade up to the arm-holes upon such occasions, 
and voluntarily undertake that to satisfy their pleasure, which a poor man 
for a good stipend would scarce b%hired to undergo. Plutarch, in his book 
de soler. animal speaks against all fishing, "‘as a filthy, base, illiberal em- 
ployment, having neither wit nor perspicacity indt, nor worth the labour.” 
But he that shall consider the variety of baits for all seasons^ and pretty de» 

■K4rt>nitai omnlt fere ixrt)ei eaitdlli^ et Ifberlore eoDlo iraudet, geneiieqne dlgnltetem mia 

mailmb venatlone, et fiJcoimm anoupUe tnetur. r Joi. Scallw. coinmen. in Cir. In feL 844. Snlmnth. 
23. de Nov. report, com. in Ponclr. • Dometrlni Coneuntluop. de re accipitnuio, liber » P. GiUir Intind 
Toddltuf. ^us. eplat Aqnila Symtehi et Tbeodotioniead Ptolomonm, &c. ■Lonlcem^ OtOtwa, Jovina. 
bS. Antony Sherlie'i reUtioni. •Uacluit. 4 Cotumlenm nuouplo. • Finei Moriaon, put 8. e. S. 
'Non mi^orem voluptatem uilmo enpinnt, qnlonqni feree inieetoiitur, eat mliale cenibaiy eomprcdMadnnL 
•qnum retU tnheutei^ iqaamoiM peeudae in ilpM oddnoont. ■ More plscetomm omrlbiu ocrettat. b ^ 
winoipibne venatio leporit non Mt Inhonoiti, neicio quomodo piscatlo cyprioomm vldui debenl pudenda. 
*OnmIno turpli piicnUqi aoUo itadto dlgai, UlibenUi erudite wt, quod nuUum bnbot laginiiKB, mdiam 
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vices which our anglers hagre invented, peculiar lineEf,fiJse flies, several sleigh}^* 
&c., will saj, that it deserves like commendation, requires as much studjond 
perspicacity as the rest, and is to be preferred before many of them. Because 
hawking and hunting are very laborious, much riding, and many dangers 
accompany them; but this is still and quiet: and if so be the angler catch 
no fis^ yet he hath a wholesome walk to the brookside, pleasant shade by 
the sweet Mlver streams; he hath good air, and sweet smells of fine fresh 
meadow flowers, he hears the melodious harmony of birds, he sees the swans, 
herons, ducks, water-horns, coots, &c., and many other fowl, with their brood, 
which he thinketh better than the noise of hounds, or blast of hoi*ns, and all 
the sport that they can make. 

Many other sports and recreations there be, much in use, as wringing, 
bowling, shooting, which Ascam commends in a just volume, and hath in 
former times been enjoined by statute as a defensive exercise, and an ^ honour 
to our land, as well may witness our victories in France. • Keelpins, tronks, 
quoits, pitching bars, hurling, wrestling, leaping, running, fencing, niustring, 
swimming, wasters^ foils, football, baloon, quintan, <kc., and many sucji, which 
are the common recreations of the countiyfolks. Biding qf great horses, 
running at rings, tilts and tournaments, horse-races, wild-goose chases, which 
are the disports of greater m,en, and good in themselves, though mqny gen- 
tlemen by that means gallop quite out of their fortunes. 

But the most pleasant of ail outward pastimes is that of ’ Arctciis, deamr 
bvlaiio per amoma loca, to make a petty progress, a merry journey now and 
then with some good companions, to visit friends, see cities, castles, towns, 

VlMir locpb Ainnos nltldos,pcr amasnaqno Toinpe^ I **To seetho pleasant fields, the crystal fountains, 

£t plaeldas aunamls sectari In montibuys aoraa.’* j And take the gentle air amongst the mountains.*’ 

r 

“ To walk amongst orchards, gardens, bowers, mounts, and arbours, artificial 
wildernesses, green thickets, arches, groves, lawns, rivulets, fountains, and such 
like pleasant places, like that Amtiochian Daphne, brooks, i)ools, fishponds, 
between wood and water, in a fair meadow, by a river side, ® ubi vanice avium 
canUUu>n^,Jl<ynim cohresj pratorum fruticesy &c,, to disport in some pleasant 
plain, park, run up a steep hill sometimes, or sit ix a shady seat, must needs 
be a delectable recreation. Hortus prindpis et domus ad delectatioueni factay 
cum sylvcLy monte et piedndy vulgd la morUagna : the prince’s garden at Fer- 
rftra ^ Schottus highly magnifies, with the groves, mountains, ponds, for a de- 
flectable prospect, he was much affected with it; a Persian paradise, or pleasant 
park, could not be more delectable in his sight. St. Bernard, in the descrip- 
tion of his monastery, is almost ravished with the pleasures of it. ** A ai^ 

* man (saith he) sits upon a green bank, and when the dog-star parcheth the 
plains, and dries up rivers, he lies in a shady bower,” Fronde sub arborca fer» 
ventia temperat astray "and feeds his eyes with variety of objects, herbs, tree^ 
to comfort his misery, he receives many delightsome smells, and fills his ears 
with that sweet and various harmony of birds; good Qod (saith he), what a 
company of pleasures hast thou made for dkan 1” He that should be admitted 
on a sudden to the sight of such a palace as that of Escurial in Spain, or to tliat 
which the Moors built at Gtenada^ Fontainbleau in France, the Turk's gardens 
in his seraglio, wherein all manner of birds and beasts are kept for pleasure; 
wolves, bean^ lynxes, tigers, lions, elephants, &c,, or upon the banks of that 
Thracian Bosphorus : the pope’s Belvedere in Borne, 'as pleasing as those Junii 

^Prodpu hlne Anglis gloria, erelvra Tlctor^ parts. JotIhs. i Cap. 7. ■ Fracutorlna. ■ Am- 

bulMlonea mbdialai, quu nortensos aura lainlitront, lab fomlce Tirldl, pamplnlB vlrentlboa concamerato. 

• 'J beophylact. p Itinerat. Ital. i Sedet cgrotun cesplte Tirldi, et cum Inclomentia Canlcularla 

terras eacoquit, et siocat flomina, ipse seconu sedet sub arborea Ihinde, et ad doloria aui aolatluifi, naribus 
aula gramlneas redolet speetea, pa'^t oonloa berbarum amsua virldltaa, aurea auavl modulamlne demulcet 
uictarum ooncentiis avium, Ae. Deoa bone, quanta panperibos proeuraa solatia 1 r Dlod. Slculns, Ub. 2. 
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•pensUea in Babylon, or that Indian king’s delightsome garden in *.^£lian : or 
Hliose famous gardens of the Lord Cantelow in France, could not choose, though 
he were never so ill paid, but be much recreated for the time; or many of our 
nobloineii’s gardens at homa To take a boat in a pleasant evening, and with 
.music "to row upon the waters, which Plutarch so much applaud^ Eliau 
admires, upon the river Pineus: in those Thessalian fields, beset with green 
bay^ wlicre birds so sweetly sing that passengers, enchanted as«t were with 
their heavenly music, omnium laborum et cura/rum obliviscanluur, forget forth- 
with all labours, care, and grief : or in a gondola through the Grand Canal in 
Venice, to see those goodly palaces, must needs refresh and give content to a 
melancholy dull spirit. Or to see the inner rooms of a fair-built and sumptuous 
edifice, os that of the Persian kings, so much renowned by Diodorus and 
CurtiuM, ill which all was almost beaten gold, *chair£s stools, thrones, taber- 
nacles, and pillars of gold, plane trees, and vines of gold, grapes of precious 
stones, all the other ornaments of pure gold, 

^ f Fulffct ffomma floria, et JaspiJe fulra sapellex, 

Strata mlcont Tyrio" 

Witlf sweet odours and perfumes, generous wines, opiparous fare, &c., 
besides the gaTlantest young men, the fairest "virgins, eeUuloi minis- 

irantes^ the rarest beauties the world could afford, and those set out with costly 
and curious attires, ad stuporem usque spectantium, with exquisite music, as in 
"Trimaltioii’s house, in every chamber sweet voices ever sounding day and night, 
hicomparahiLis luxus^ all delights and pleasures in each kind which to please 
the senses could possibly be devised or had, conmves coronaii, dditiis ebrii, dec. 
Tcluniachus, in Homer, is brought in as one ravished almost at the sight of that 
magnificent palace, and rich furniture of Meuelaus, when he beheld 

jEris fulgorem et rcsonantla tecta corusco ** Such glittering of gold and brighteit brass to sblno, 

Auro atquo electro ultido, scccoque elephanto^ Cloai%inber, silver pare, and ivory so tine : 

Argentoque simul. Tails Jovls ardua sodes, Jupiter's lofty palace, where the gods do dwell, 

Aulaquo cGBiicoldm itcllans splendescit Olympo." Was even such a one, and did it not excoL" 

It will laxare animoSf refresh the soul of man to see fair-built cities, streets, 
tbeatrcs,^tempies, obelisks, dio. The temple of Jerusalem was so fairly built of 
white marble, with so many pyramids covered with gold ; tectumque templi 
fulvo coruscam auro, nirrXo suo fulgore obccscabat oculus itineraiitium, was so 
glorious, and so glistened afar off, that the spectators might not well abide the 
sight of it. But the inner parts were all so curiously set out with cedar, gold, 

jewels, (kc., os he said of Cleopatra’s palace in Egypt, ^Crasssnnque trades 

abscoiiderat aunim, that the beholders were amazed. What so pleasant as to 
SCO some pageant or sight go by, as at coronations, weddings, and such like 
Boleniuities, to see an ambassador or a prince met, received, entertained with 
masks, shows, fireworks, <kc. To see two kings fight in single combat, as 
Torus and Alexander; Canute and Edmund Ironside ; Scanderbeg and Ferat 
Bassa the Tiu'k; when not honour alone but life itself is at stakes as the '‘poet 
of Hectori 

■■ ■ “ nee enlm pro tergore Tauri, 

Pro hove nec certomen vat, quxe prjcnila curshs 

Esso solent, sed pro mognl vitoque onimaque Hectorls.’* 

To behold a battle fought, liko that of Cressy, or ^gincourt, or Poictiers, quA 
nescio (saith Froissart^ an vetustas uUam proferre possit clasiarem. To S3e one 
of Caisar’s triumphs in old Rome revived, or the like. To be present at an 

■Lib. 13. do anlmsl. cap. IS. • Pet. QUlins. Panl. llcntzens Itinersr. Itollss. 1617. lod. Sincems 

Itlnurar. Galllai, 1617. Simp. Ub. I. onest. 4. ■ Jncxindisslma deambulatio Juxta more, et navlgatio 

prope terram. lii ntroque fluinlnls rlpo. > Aiirei pones, anrea obsonia. vis Morgaritamm oooto subocta, 
Sic. 7 Lucan. " Tlie ftimiture glltten with brlUloat gems, with yellow Jasper, and the coaches dazzle 

with their purple dye.” ■ 300 pellices, pellloatoros et plnccmn Innumeri, puerl loti parpura IndatL &c. 
ex omnium pulchritudine delecti. • Ubi omnia esntu strepunt. " Odyss. d. • Lucan. 1.8. ” Hie 
timbers were eonoealed by solid gold.** « Iliad. 10. ** For neither was tho contest for the hide of a bull, 
nor tor a boovc^ which ore tho usual prises In the race^ bur for tho life and soul of the great Hector.” 
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interriew; *as that famoWof Henry the Eighth and Francis the Firsts so muph 
renowned idl over Europe; vbi tanlo appoeroitu (saith Hubertus Vellius) tamque 
triumphali pompd embo regea cum eorwm conjt^gibvc coiere, ut nulla tmquam 
OBtae tarn ed^ria festa viderU avit audierU, no age ever saw the like. So infi- 
nitely pleasant are such show^ to the sight of which oftentimes they will come 
hundreds of miles, give any money for a place, and remember many years after 
with singular delight. Bodine, when he was ambassador in England, said he 
saw the noblemen go in their robes to the parliament house, summd cum jw- 
cundiiaJte vidimus, he was much affected with the sight of it. Pomponius 
Columna, saith Jovius in his life, saw thirteen Frenchmen, and so many Italians, 
once fight for a whole army: Quod jucundissimum spcctaculum in vitd dicit 
8ud, the pleasantest sight that ever he saw in his life. Who would not have 
been affected with such a spectacle? Or that single combat of 'Breaute the 
Frenchman, and Anthony Schets a Dutchman, before the walls of Sylvaducis 
in Brabant, anno 1600. They were twenty-two horse on the one side, as 
many on thebther, which like Livy's Horatii, Torquati and Corvini fought for 
their own glory and country’s honour, in the sight and view of their w}iole city 
and army. * When 3 ulius Caesar warred about the banks of Rhone, there came 
a barbarian prince to see him and the Roman army, and when he had beheld 
Caesar a good while, " **1 see the gods now (saith he) which before I lu»ard of/' 
nec fadiewrem ullom vitas mece emt eptavi, aui sensi diem: it was the happiest 
day that ever he had in his life. Such a sight alone were able of itself to drive 
away melancholy; if not for ever, yet it must needs expel it for a time. Rad- 
zivilus was much taken with the pasha’s palace in Cairo, and amongst many 
other objects which that place afforded, with that solemnity of cutting the banks 
of the Nile by Imbram Pasha, when it overflowed, besides two or three hundred 
gilded galleys on the water, he saw two millions of men gathered together on 
the land, with turbans as white as snow; and ’twas a goodly sight. The very 
reading of feasti^ triumphs, interview^ nuptials, tilt^ tournaments, combats, 
and monomachies, is most accept^le and pleasant. ‘ Franciscus Modius hath 
made a large collection of such solemnities in two great tomei^ whteh who^o 
will may peruse. The inspection alone of those curious iconographies of tem- 
ples and palaces, as that of the Lateran church in Albertus Durer, that of the 
temple of Jerusalem in ‘‘Josephus, Adricomius, and Yillalpandus : that of the 
Escurial in Guadasf, of Diana at Ephesus in Pliny, Nero’s golden palace in 
ICbme, ^Justinian’s in Constantinople, that Peruvian Jugo’s in "‘Cusco, vJt non 
ab hoToinibua, sed d doemmis constructum videatwr; St. Mark’s in Yenioe, by 
Ignatius, with many such; prUcorum anijficum opera (saith that "interpreter 
of Fausanias), the rare workmanship of those ancient Greeks, in theatres, 
obelisks^ temples, statues, gold, silver, ivory, marble images, non minore fermb 
quwn legtenbwr, guam quvm cernunlwr, mimum ddecUUioM complenA, affect one 
as muoih by reading almost as by sight. 

The country hath his recreations, the city his several gymnics and exer* 
dses^ May games, feasts^ wakes, and meny meeting!^ to solace themselves; 
the veiy being in the countiy ; that life itiblf is a sufficient recreation to some 
men, to eiyoy such pleasures, as those old patriarchs did. • Diodesion, the 
emperor, was so much affected with it, that he gave over his sceptre, and 
turned gardener. Constantine wrote twenty books of husbandry. Lysander, 
when ambassadors came to see him, bragged of nothing more than of his 
orchard, hi sunt ordinca aneL What i^all I say 'of Oincinnatuat, Cato, 
Tally, and many such? how they have been plmsed with it, to prune,. 

• Batirten Arte taS Oulnca ' Swortliif In delitUa IbL 487. veterl Hoiatloniffl exemplo, rlrtute 

n loeeanL admlrtiUll, cpilB tiMtibui 17. la oonipeeta patrta^ dee. t Piteroaliu, tdI. poit. >> Quot- 
utea andlrl, tnqnltp bodle vldL deos. ‘ Pandsets Triumph, fol. k ub. 6. cap. 14. de hdUo Jud. 
•ProGopiu. » Lml Ub. 10. Amer. dOMitpt. »Bomttluf A nueni praSife. Paumui. 
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pUnt, inoculate and grafts to show so many seveiEif kinds of pears, apples^ 
plums, peaches, &c. 

Nunc captare Unraa laqneo, mine fallere vlseo, I ** Sometimes with traps deeelre, with line and string 
Atqno etlam magnos canlbus clrcundare saltna^ | To catch wild birds and beasts, encompassing 
Insidias avlbns nioUrif Incendere vopros.** | The grove with dogs, and out of boshes firing.'* 

■ ■ " et nldos aviom scrutari," &c. 

Jucunclus, in his preface to Cato, Varro, Columella, tbc., put out by him, 
coiifesseth of himself, that he was mightily delighted with these husbandry 
studies, and took extraordinary pleasure in them : if the theory or specula-^ 
tion can so much afiEect, what shall the place and exercise itself: the practical 
part do? The same confession 1 find in Herbastein, Porta, Camerarlua^ and 
many others, which have written of that subject. If my testimony were 
aught worth, I could say as much of myself; 1 am vere iiaJturnua; no man 
ever took more delight in springs, woods, groves, gardens, walk^ hshpoadfl^ 
rivers, &a But 

* *** Tantalus b labrla alliens fuglentin ci^tat 

Flumina:** ^ 

And sc^do I; VdLe licet, potiri non licet^f 

Every palac^ every city almost hath his peculiar walks, cloisters, terraces, 
groves, theatres, pageants, games, and several recreations; every country, some 
profc3s§d gymnics to exhilarate their minds, and exercise their bodies. Tho 
^ Greeks had their Olympian, Pythian, Isthmian, Kemean games, in honour 
of Neptune, Jupiter, Apollo; Athens hers: some for honour, garlands, 
crowns; for ^beauty, dancing, running, leaping, like our silver games. The 
* llom^ns had their feasts, as the Athenians, and Lacedaemonians held their 
public banquets, in Pritanaeo, Panathenseis, Thesperiis, Phiditiis, plays, nau- 
inachies, places for seor-fights, 'theatres, amphitheatres, able to contain 70,000 
^uen, wherein they had several delightsome shows to exhilarate the people ; 
‘gladiators, combats of men with themselves, *with wild beasts, and wildb^ts 
one with another, like our bull-baitings, or bear-baitings (in which many 
countrymen and citizens amongst us so mftch delight, and so frequently use), 
dancers %n ropes. Jugglei*s, wrestlers, comedies tragedies, publidy exMbited 
at the emperor's and city's charge, and that with incredible cost and magni* 
licence.. In the Low Countries (as *Meteran relates), before these wars, they 
had many solemn feasts, plays, challenges, artillery gardens, colleges of 
rhymers, rhetoricians, poets: and to this day, such places are curiously main* 
tained in Amsterdam, as appears by that description of Isaacus Fontaiftis, 
E&rum A^nstelod. lib. 2. cap. 2d. ^ likewise not long since at Friburg, in 

Germany, as is evident by that relation of * Neauder, they had Lvdoa sap- 
iewmbaa, solemn plays eveiy seven years, which Bocerus, one of their own 
poets, hath elegantly described: 

** At nunc ma^ifleo apectacnla itructa paratu 
Quid memorem, reteri non couceaaura Quirino^ 

Ludorum pompa i ** r Ao. 

In Italy they have solemn declinations of certain select young gentlemen in 
Florence (like those reciters in old Borne), and public theatres in most of 
their cities, for stage-players and Ithers, to exercise and recreate themselves. 
All seasons almost, all places have their several pastimes; some in summer, 
some in winter; some abroad, some within; some of the body, some of the 
mind: and diverse men have diverse recreations and exercises. Domitian, 

•Virg. 1. Qoorg* * **TBe thlrating Tantalus gapes fbr the water that eludes his lips.** f ■*! mw 

desire, but can't eujor* pBotems^ lib.8* pollt.eap. 1. «Soe Athonsauadlpnoso. 'Ludivoti^ 
iaci-1, ludlcrl, Megslenses, Cereales, Floraleib Imlalesb Roslnns, & 12. •See Lipalus Aznphitbe- 
atrum. Roslnns, lib. A. Meorslus de ludis Qnsoomm. sifiOO men et once^ tigers, lions, elephant^ horsek 
dogs, beers, Ao. "Lib. nit et L 1. ad Anem consnetndlne non minus laudabili qnam retmi eontudittw 

nia Rhetomm, Rrthmomm In nrbibos et mnnidpils, eerUsque dlebus exereabent se segitterll, glediMore& 
Ao. Alla Ingenll, animique exereltla, qnomm pneoipunm stndlura, prinolpem popnlnm tcagasdlis, eoinuv 
dll^lhb'hli8scenicis,alilsque id genus ladle reereare. cOrbis terra descript, part. 3. r *' What shall 
1 say of their speetades prodneed with the most magnificent decorations,^ degree of ooillineaa never In- 
dulged In even by the Romoua!" 
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the emperor, was mucV delighted with catchiug flies; Augustus to play with 
nuts amojjgst cliildren ; ^Alexander Severus was often pleased to play with 
whelps and young pigs. “Adrian was so wholly enamoured with dogs and 
horses, that ho bestowed monuments and tombs of them, and buried them in 
graves. In foul weather, or when they can use no other convenient sports, by 
reason of the time, as we do cock-iighting, to avoid idleness, I think (though 
some bo m9re seriously taken with it, spend much time, cost and charges, 
and are too solicitous about it), ^Severus used partridges and quails, as many 
Frenchmen do still, and to keep birds in cages, with which he was much 
pleased, when at any time he had leisure from public cares aud businesses. 
He had (saith Lampridiiis), tame pheasants, ducks, partridges, peacocks, and 
some 20,000 ringdoves and pigeons. Busbequius, the emperor’s orator, when 
he lay in Constantinople, and could not stir much abroad, kept for his recre- 
ation, busying himself to see them fed, almost all manner of strange birds 
and beasts; this was something, though not to exercise his body, yet to 
refresh his ipiud. Conradus Qesnor, at Zurich in Switzerland, kept so likewise 
for his pleasure, a great company of wild beasts ; and (as he saith) took great 
delight to sec them eat their meat. Turkey gentlewomen, that are perpetual 
prisoners, still mewed up according to the custom of the place, have little else 
besides their household business, or to play with their children to drive away 
time, but to dally with their cats, which they have in, ddUiis^ as many of our 
ladies and gentlewomen use monkeys and little dogs. The ordinary recreations 
which we have in winter, and in most solitary times busy our minds with, are 
cards, tables, and dice, shovelboard, chess-play, the plulosopher’s game, small 
trunks, shuttlecock, billiards, music, masks, singing, dancing, ulegames, frolics, 
jests, riddles, catches, purposes, questions and commands, ‘merry talcs of errnut 
knights, queens, lovers, lords, ladies, giants, dwarfs, thieves, cheaters, witches, 
fairies, goblins, friars, ^c., suebas the old woman told Psyche in ^Apuleius, 
Boccaco novels, and the rest, quarum audUione pueri ddocianiut^ seizes nar- 
ratione, which some delight to l^car, some to tell; all are well pleased with. 
Amaranthus, the ])hiloso])her, met llermocles, Diophantus, and Phj)olaus, liis 
companions, one day busily discoursing about Epicurus and Democritus’ 
tenets, very solicitous which was most probable fy;id came nearest to truth : 
to put them out of that surly controversy, and to refresh their spirits, he told 
them a pleasant tale of Stratocles the physician’s wedding, and of all the par- 
Ijjculars, the company, the cheer, the music, (fee., for ho was new come from 
it; with which relation they were so much delighted, that Fhilolaus wished 
a blessing to his heart, and many a good wedding, ‘many such merry meet- 
ings might he be at, “ to please himself with the sight, and others with the 
narration of it.” News are generally welcome to all our ears, avidi audtmiis, 
aures enim liomiavm novitaie ketaidur ' (as Pliny observes), we long after 
rumour to hear aud listen to it, ' dermim humeris bibit aure vtdgus, W e are 
most part too inquisitive and apt to hearken after news, which Csesar, in his 
^Commentaries, observes of the old Gauls, they would be inquiring of every 
carrier and passenger what they had heai^ or seen, what news abroad ? 

“ quid toto flat In orbe, 

Quid Serea, quid Thraccs agont, aecreta novoreee, 

£t pucM, quii) omeV' dtc. 

as at an ordinary with us, bakehouse or barber’s shop. When that gi'cat 
Gonsalva was upon some displeasure confined by King Ferdinand to the city of 
Loxa in Andalusia^ the only comfort (saith ' J ovius) he had to ease his melan- 

■Lanpridlua. • Spartlan. ^ Delaetatus Inals catulornm, poreellomm, at perdieea Inter ae pngnarent, 
aut at avea pamiln aurhum «t deonum volltarent his roaxlme delectatni^ ut solltudinea publlcu anblevaret. 
• Brnmalea l^te ut possint produeere noetci. " Miles. 4. • O dii ilmillbus ssspe convlTlis date ut ip<)e 
vldendo delectetur, et pontinodnm narrando delectet. Theod. prodromua Amorum dial. Interpret. Gilbri to 
Oaulinio. Cplst. lib 8 Uutflno. * Hor. ^ Lib. 4. Galllcss conaaetudinla eat ut \latoreB etlom in> Itos 
•onalatere eogaut, et quid quisque eoram audierlt aat eogndrit de quA re quoeruat. i Vita qjua lib. nlL 
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choly thoughts^ was to hear news, and to listen after those ordinary occurrences, 
^hich were brought him cum primia^ by letters 8r otherwise out of the ihs- 
motest parts of Europe. Some men’s whole delight is to take tobacco, and 
drink all day long in a tavern or alehouse, to discourse, sing, jest, roar, t^k of 
a cock and bull over a pot, <kc. Or when three or four good companions meet, 
tell old stones by the fireside, or in the sun, as old folks usually do, qwz aprici 
memmere aemsy remembering afresh and with pleasure ancientgmatters, and 
such like accidents, which happened in their younger years : others’ best pas- 
time is to game, nothing to them so pleasant. Veneri vndvlget, hune 

decoquit alea — many too nicely take exceptions at cards, Uables, and dice, and 
such mixed lusorious lots, whom Gataker well confutes. Which though they 
bo honest recreations in themselves, yet may justly be otherwise excepted a^ 
as they are often abused, and forbidden as things most pernicious; inaanam 
rent et damnosam ^ " Lemnius calls it. For mo^t part in these kind of disports 
’tis not art or skilj, but subtlety, cunnycatching, knaveiy, chance and foi^tune 
Garries all away:*’ ’tis aird)vlodoria pecunia^ 

^*<piiiicto mobilis bora 

t Permutat dominoa, et cedit m altera Jura.** ■ 

They labour mhst part not to pass their time in honest disport, but for filthy 
lucre, and covlIousiioss of money. In Joeclissimum luc •uin et avarUiam homir 
num cAivertitvr, as Daneus observes. Fonafraudwm et iimlejicioritm, ’tis the 
fountain of cozen<i"e and villainy. “®A thing so common all over Europe at 
this day, and so generally abused, that many men are utterly undone by it,” 
their means spent, patrimonies consumed, they and their posterity beggared; 
besides swearing, wrangling, drinking, loss of time, and such inconveniences, 
which are ordinary concomitants; “ ^for when once they have got a haimt of 
such compniiios, and habit of gaming, they can hardly be drawn from it, but 
hs an itch it w ill tickle them, and as it is with whoremasters, once entered, 
they cannot easily leave it off:” Vexat mentea insania cupido^ they are mud 
u])on thoir sport. And in conclusion (wh^ch Charles the Seventh, that good 
French published in an edict against gamesters) undi jnee et hilaria viloa 
auj^ugium aibi suisque liberia totique familue, Ac, '^That which was once their 
liveliliood, should Ihivema^tainod wife, children, family, is nowspent and gone ;” 
motror et rguftas, ifv., sorrow and beggaiy succeeds. So good things may be 
abused, and that which was first invented to ’*i*efi*e.sh men’s weary spirits, \\ lien 
they come from other labours and studies to exhilarate the mind, to entert;^in 
time and company, tetlious otherwise in those long solitary winter nights, and 
kec]) them IVoui orse matters, an honest exercise is contranly perverted. 

Ches'^ play i', a good and witty exercise of the mind for some kind of men, 
and fit for such nielaucholy, Ilhasis holds^ as are idle, and have extravagant 
impeiiiiiieut thoughts, or troubled with cares, nothing better to distract tiieir 
mind, and alter their meditations: invented (some say) by tlie "‘general of an 
army in a famiiu», to keep soldiers from mutiny : but if it proceed from over- 
much study, in such a case it may do more harm than good; it is a game too 
troublesome for some men's brain%too full of anxiety, ail out as bad as study; 
besides it is a testy choleric game, and very olTensive to liim that loscth the 
mate. ■William the Conqueror, in his younger years, playing at chess with 

Juven. > They account them unlawful because sortileglons. " Instlt c. 44 In his ludls plarumqub 
11011 ai b AUt pci itia \ C, 80(1 iraus, fallaclo, dolua. oatutia, casus, fortuno, iuuKu itob locum habeiit. non raclcs 
consilium, supioiitla, Ck.e. ^ In a moment ox fleeting time it cltangos masters and submits to new con- 
trol.” * Abuaiis tarn flrequens hodie in buropa ut plorique crebro haruin usu patrimonium profUndant, 

ualiaustisquc facultatlbus, ad inopiam redigantor. p Ubi seuiel prurigo ista anlinum occupat aigre discutl 
potest, solicitiUitibus undique cjiudom farinas liomlnibua^ damnosas ilias voluptates repetunt, quod ot scur- 
tatoi ibus iiisitum. Sec. s Institultur iata caereltatio, iion lucri, sod Talotudiiils et obloctamenti ratlone, et 
quo animus defatigatus respiirt, novasque Tires ad suboundos laborcs denuo conciplat. r Latnmculorum 
Indus inventus cst aducu,ut oumniilos Intolerablli fume laborarot, altcio die cduus altcro ludens, fjimia 
oblivlbccrctui . Pellunius. bco more of this game l>aniel boutu s L'alaiocdcii, \ol de vanis ladli^ 1 . S, 
1 ). Uoywaid in vita tyus. 
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the Prince of France (Daiiphin4 was not annexed to that crown in those daje). 
losing a mat^ knocked the diess-board about his pate, which was a cause 
afterward of much enmity between them. For some such reason it is belike^ 
that Patritiu)^ in his 3. hoo\ til, 12. cb reg, instU. forbids his prince to play 
at chess; hawking and hunting, riding, dec. he will allow ; and this to other* 
men, but by po means to him. In Muscovy, where they live in stoves and hot 
houses all winter long, come seldom or little abroad, it is again very necessary, 
and therefore in those parts, (saith ^Herbastein) much used. At Fez in Africa, 
where the like inconvenience of keeping within doors is through heat, it is 
very laudable; and (as "Leo Afer relates) as much frequented. A sport fit 
for idle gentlewomen, soldiers in garrison, and courtiers that have nought 
but love matters to busy themselves about, but not altogether so convenient for 
such as are students. The like I may say of Col. Bruxer’s philosophy game, 
D. Fulke’s MebmMbchia and his Ov/ron(ymackia^ with the rest of those intricate 
astrological and geometrical fictions, for such especially as hre mathematically 
given ; and tfie rest of those curious gamea 

Dancing, singing, masking, mumming, stage plays, howsoever they be heavily 
censured by some severe Cato^ yet if opportunely and soberly used, may justly 
be approved. Mdiue estfodere^ qujom sobare, "saith Austin: but what is that 
if they delight in it? ^ Nemo eaUat aohriue. But in what kind of dance? 1 
know these sports have many oppugners, whole volumes writ against them ; 
when as all they say (if duly considered) is but ignoratlo Elenchi; and some 
again, because they are now cold and wayward, past themselves, cavil at all 
such youthful sports in others, as he did in the comedy; they think them, iUico 
nasci senes, Some out of preposterous zeal object many times trivial argu- 
ment^ and because of some abuse, will quite take away the good use, as if 
they should forbid wine becausq it makes men drunk ; but in my judgment 
they are too stem : there is a time for all things, a time to mourn, a time to 
danc^” Eccles. iii. 4. ^^a time to embrace, a time not to embrace (verse 6), 
and nothing better than that a man should rejoice in his own works,” verse 22 ; 
for my part, I will subscribe to theking s ded^tion, and was ever of t&at mind, 
those M&j gamesi, wakes, and Whitsun ales, &a, if they be not at unseasonable 
hour^ may justly be permitted. Let them freely if^t, sing and dance, have 
their puppet-play^ hobby-horsesf, tabor^ crowds bagpipe^ &c., play at ball, 
and barley-breaks, and what sports and recreations they like best. In Fran- 
conia, a province of Germany, (saith ” Aubanus Bohemus) the old folks, after 
evening prayer, went to the sdehouse, the younger sort to dance : and to say 
truth with "Salisburiensis, eoUiusfiercU sic otiarif quem turpius occupari^ better 
do 80 than worse, as without question otherwise (such is the corruption of 
man’s nature) many of them will do. For that cause, plays, masks, jesters^ 
gladiators^ tumblersi, jugglers, &c., and aU that crew is admitted and winked 
at: ^TiOajoeukurwm eeenaprooedilyetideo ^ktetda admiasa eurU, et tfi/mUa 
tirocinia vmitatum^ ut hie oceupeniwr, qui pemicioaiue otiari acHeni : that they 
might be busied about such toys, that wodd otherwise more perniciously be 
idle. So that as "Tacitus said of the anrologers in Borne, wo may say of 
thAm^germe hmnifwmest gwjftincimtaUnoOraetv^^ eei^p&r etreUnAUur, 
they are a debauched company most part, still spoken against, as well they de- 
serve some of them (for 1 so reUsh and dktmguish them as fiddlers, and musi- 
cians), and yet ever retained. Evil is not to be douD (1 confess) that good 
may come of it but this is evil aeddene, and, in a qualified sense, to 
avoid a greater inconvenience^ may justly be tolerated Sir Thomas More, in 


^nmoorlL comncntartitni. * lator uItw FMHnof Ittmnciiloruiii ladiu ost MttaH—iniw f uiju s, 
Africa. ***11 la better to dig than to dance.** rTnllioe. "Ko sensible man danoca,** ^■Demor. 

sent. •Polyerat. l.l.eiV.8. oidem SiUsbnrleiiila. •UJst.llb. 1 . 
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lus TTtopian Commonwealth, he will have nosie idle, so will he have no 
man labour over hard, to be toiled out like a horse, ’tis more than slavish 
infelicity, the life of most of our hired servants and tradesmen elsewhere (ex- 
cepting his Utopians) but half the day allotted for work, and half for honest 
* recreation, or whatsoever employment they shall think fit for themselves.” If 
one half day in a week were allowed to our household servants for their merry- 
meetings, by their hard masters, or in a year some feasts, L'ke ^ose Boman 
Satumals, I think they would labour harder all the rest of their time, and both 
l)cirties be better pleased : but this needs not (you will say), for some of them 
do nought but loiter all the week long. 

This which I am at, is for such as are fracti animts, troubled in mind, to 
ease them, over-toiled on the one part, to refresh ; over idle on the other, to 
keep themselves busied. And to this purpose, as any labour or employment 
will serve to the one, any honest recreation will conduce to the other, so that it 
bo moderate and fii{)aring, as the use of meat and drink; not to imend all their 
life in gaming, playing, and pastimes, as too many gentlemen do /^but to revive 
our boiVes and recreate our souls with honest sports: of which as there be 
diverse sorts, and peculiar to several callings, ages, sexes, conditions, so there 
be proper for several seasons, and those of distinct natures, to fit that variety 
of humours which is amongst them, that if one will not, another may : some in 
summer, some in winter, some gentle, some more violent, some for the mind 
alone, some for the body and mind : (as to some it is both business and a plea- 
sant recreation to oversee workmen of all sorts, husbandry, cattle, horse, dec. 
To build, plot, project, to make models, cast up accounts, kc.) some without, 
some within doors; new, old, dec., as the season serveth, and as men are in- 
clined, It is reported of Philippus Bonus, that good duke of Burgundy (by 
Lodovicus Vives, in Epist. and Pont. •Heuter^n his history) that the said duke, 
at the marriage of Eleonora, sister to the king of Portugal, at Bruges in Fkm« 
dors, which was solemnized in the deep of winter, when, as by reason of unsea- 
sonable weather, he could neither hawk nor hunt, and was now tired with cards, 
dice, dsexf and such other domestic sports, or to see ladies dance, with some 
of his courtiers, he would in the evening walk disguised all about the town. It 
so fortuned, as ho was waldng late one night, he found a country fellow dead 
drunk, shorting on a bulk; 'he caused his followers to bring him to his palace, 
and there stripping him of his old clothe^ and attiring him after the court 
fashion, when he waked, he and they were all ready to attend upon his exc?l- 
lency, persuading him he was some great duke. The poor fellow admiring how 
he came there, was served in state all the day long; after supper he saw them 
danc^ heard music, and the rest of those court-like pleasures : but late at 
night, when he was well tippled, and again fast asleep, they put on his old 
robes, and so convoyed him to the place where they first found him. Now the 
follow had notmadethem so good sport the day before as he did when he returned 
to himself ; all the jest wa^ to see how he 'looked upon it. In conclusion, after 
some little admiration, the poor man told his friends he had seen a vision, 
constantly believed it, would not otherwise be persuaded, and so the jest ended. 
“ Antiochus Epiphanes would often disguise himself, steal from his court, and 
go into merchants*, goldsmiths*, and other tradesmen’s shops, sit and talk with 
them, and sometimes ride or walk alone, and fall aboard with any tinker, 
clown, serving man, or whomsoever he met first. Sometimes he did 

ex inaperato give a poor follow money, to see huw he would look, or on set 

* Komodfildet ottosna, lU n«mo ulnlno more ad aeram noctemlabont; iiam caplnBqnun BenrflliRrainne, 
oub opldoum viU eit, exceptU Utoplouibiii, qul diom in 24 honw dirldnnt, sex duntaxat operi dnpuUnt^ 
nllqttUA S loinno et clbo d^iuqun arbltrio permittitnr. • Rerum Burgond. lib. 4. 1 Juailt hominem 

deforri xd palatinm et lecto dneell oollocerl, m mlrsri Lomo ubl se oo loci videt. • Quid Interest, inquit 
Lodovlons Vires, (epist. ad Frsncisc. Bardnoem) inter diem lUins et nostros aliquot annosf nibll ptnitua 
alsl quod, ta a Uen. Stephan, profist Uorodotl. 
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purpose lose his purse ao ]jie went, to watch who found it, and withal how he 
would be affected, and wi& such objects he was much delighted. Many 8u(h 
tricks are ordinarily put in practice by great men, to exhilarate themselves and 
others, all which are harmless jest^ and have their good uses. 

But amongst those exercises, or recreations of the mind within doors, there 
is none so general, so aptly to be applied to all sorts of men, so fit and proper 
to expel idleness and melancholy, as that of study : Studia aenect^JiZem oblectant, 
culolescentiam ahmt, aecundas res omant, adveraia perfugium et adatium prm- 
hetvt, domi ddectaM, d:c,, find the rest in TuUg pro ArMa Poeta} What so full 
of content, as to read, walk, and see maps, pictures, statues, jewels, marbles, 
which some so much magnify, as those that Phidias made of old so exquisite 
and pleasing to be beheld, that as (Chrysostom thinketh, *4f any man be sickly, 
troubled in mind, or that cannot sleep for grief, and shall but stand over against 
one of Phidias* images, he will forget all care, or whatsoever else may mdlest 
him, in an instant f *’ There be those as much taken with Michiicl Angelo's, 
Raphael de TTrbino’s, Francesco Francia’s pieces, and many of those Italian 
and Dutch painters, which were excellent in their ages; and esteem of it as a 
most pleasing sight, to view those neat architectures, devices, escutcliedhs, coats 
of arms, read such books, to peruse old coins of several sorts lii a fair gallery ; 
artificial works, perspective glasses, old relics, Roman antiquities, variety of 
colours. A good picture is falsa veritaa^ et muta poesis: and though (as' Vives 
saith) artifC^lia ddectard, sed mox faalidiinua, artificial toys please but for a 
time ; yet who is he that will not be moved with them for the present 1 When 
Achilles was tormented and sad for the loss of his dear friend Patroclus, his 
mother Thetis brought him a most elaborate and curious buckler made by 
Yulcan, in which were engraven sun, moon, stars, planets, sea, land, men 
fighting, running, riding, women scolding, hills, dales, towns, castles, brooks, 
rivers, trees, <kc , with many pretty landscapes, and perspective pieces : with 
sight of which he was infinitely delighted, and much eased of his grief 

** n Contlnno eo spectacnlo ctptiu delcnito moerore 

Ublectabatur, m maaibua tenani del splcudida dona." * 

Who will not be affected so in like case, or to see those well-furnished cloisters 
and galleries of the Roman cardinals, so richly stored with all modern pictures, 

old statues and antiquities { Cum ae apectamdo recreet aimul et legendoy to 

sec their pictures alone and read the description, as '^Boissardus well adds, 
whom will it not affect? which Bozius, Pomponius Lsstus, Marlianus, Schottus, 
Gavelcrius, Ligorius, dec., and he himself hath well performed of late. Or in 
some prince’s cabinets, Lke that of the great dukes in Florence, of Felix Phi- 
terus in Basil, or noblemen’s houses, to see such variety of attires, faces, so 
many, so rare, and such exquisite pieces, of men, birds, beasts, <ka, to see 
those excellent landscapes, Dutch works, and curious cuts of Sadlier of Prague, 
Albertus Durer, Goltzius Yrintes, &c., such pleasant pieces of perspective, 
Indian pictures made of feathers, China works, frames, thaumaturgical motions, 
exotic toyfif, &c. Who is ho that is now whoHy overcome with idleness, or other- 
wise involved in a labyrinth of worldly cares, troubles and discontents, that will 
not be much lighten^ in hts mind by reading of some enticing story, true or 
feigned, where as in a glass he shall observe what our forefathers have d.)ue, 
the beginnings, ruins, falls, periods of commonwealths, private men’s actions 
displayed to the life^ &a "Plutarch therefore calls tltem, aecmdaa menaaa et 


' ** study If the ddlght of old ago, the eapport of yontti, the orntnient of prosperity, the soleee and refage 
of adversity, the comfort of domestic life,** dee. ^ Urat. 12 . slquls anlmo tuerit affllctos ant segor, ueo 
Bunmum admittens, Is mlhi vldctor S reglone stans tails Imaginls, obUviici omnium posse, qnn hnocante viue 
ati’ocia et difflcUla aeddere solent. > 8. Oe anima. ■ Iliad. 10. ■ Topogr. Uom. part. 1. 

• Quod heronm convlvlls legl solitsa 
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bettaria, the second course and junkets, because th^ were usually read at 
noblemen’s feasts. Who is not earnestly affected with a passionate speech, 
well penned, an elegant poem, or some pleasant bewitching discourse, like that 
of ■’Heliodorus, ubi cblectaCio quoadam ploundefuil cum hilarUaie conjuncta 7 
Julian the Apostate was so taken with an oration of Libanius, the sophister, 
that, as he confesseth, he could not be quiet till he had read it all out. Legt 
orationem iuam magna ex parte^ ImUmd die ante prandium^praribue vero^ aim 
uVd intermisskme totam dbaolvi^ 0 arg^imenta! 0 compoaUitmeml I may 
sny the same of this or that pleasing tract, which will draw his attention 
along with it. To most kind of men it is an extraordinary delight to study. 
For what a world of books offers itself, in all subjects, arts, and science^ to 
the sweet content and capacity of the reader? In arithmetic, geometry, per- 
spective, optics, astronomy, architecture, sculpture, painting, of which so many 
and such elaborate treatises arc of late wiitten : in mechanics and their mys- 
teries, military matters, navigation, 'riding of horses, •fencing, swimming, 
gardening, planting, great tomes of husbandry, cookery, falcoiJry, hunting, 
lidiing, fowling, ike., with exqui-iite pictures of all sports, games, and what notT 
In music, metiq)hysics, natural and moral philosophy, philology, in policy, 
heraldry, genealogy, chronology, <fec., they afford great tonics, or those studies 
of ‘antiqjiity, d'c., et ^quidsubtUius Afitkmeticis inrentionibus, quid jucundius 
Musici8rationibu3,quiddivinius Aatro7io)nicis, quid rectiiis Gt'ometrids demon^ 
atraiionibua 7 What so sure, what so pleasant i lie that shall but see that 
gLMiinctrical tower of Garezonda at Bologua in Italy, the steeple and clock at 
•Stra^burg, will admire the effects (JP art, or that engine of Archimedes, to 
remove the earth itself, if he had but a place to fasten his instrument: Archi- 
media Cochlea, and rare devices to corrivate waters, musictd instruments, and 
l^'i-sy liable echoes again, again, and again repeated, with myriads of such. What 
vast tomes arc extant in law, physic, and diviiSity, for pro lit, i)leasurc, practice, 
speculation, in verso or prose, &c. ! their names alone are the subject of 
whole volumes, we have thousands of autlioill of all sorts, many great libraries 
full well Hkniished, like so many dishes of meat, served out for several palates; 
and he is a very block that is affected with none of them. Some t ike an infi- 
nite delight to study th(»vcry languages wherein these books are written, 
Hebrew, ‘Greek, Syriac, Chaldee, Arabic, <kc. JMethiiiks it wouM please any 
man to look upon a geographical map, ^suavi ammumddcciaiione allicere, ob 
incredibUem rerum varietatein et jucunditatemy et ad pleniorem aui cognitiondfn 
excitare, chorographical, topographical delineations, to behold, as it were, all 
11 ic remote provinces, towns, cities of the world, and never to go forth of the 
limits of his study, to measure by the scale and compass their extent, distance, 
examine their sita Charles the Great, os Platina writes, had three fair silver 
tables, in one of which superficies was a large map of Constantinople, in the 
s'jcond Home neatly engrayed,in the third an exquisite descri[)tion of thcMliolc 
world, and much delight he took in them. What greater pleasure can tliere 
now be, than to view those elaborate maps of Ortclius, ^Mercator, Hondius, <kc. ? 
To peruse those books of cities, puf out by Braunus an I Hogonbergius? To 
read those exquisite descriptions of Maginus, Munster, Herrera, Laet, Merida, 
Boterus, Leandcr, Albei-tus, Camden, Leo Afer, Adricomius, Nic. Gerbelius, 
dsc.l Those famous expeditions of Christoph. Columbus, AracricusYcspucius, 


p Melftnctbon de Hdlodoro. 4 1 read a eomlderable part of yonr speech before dinner, bnt after 1 had 
dliicd 1 finished It completely. Oh what ariruniente, what eloquence I ^ riu vines. • Tblbault* 
• As in travelling the rest go forward and look before them, an antiqnary alone looks round about him, 
seeing things pa^ &c., hath a complete borlion. Janus lUflrons. "Cai dan. ** U hat Is more subtle 
thuii arithmetical conclusions; what more agreeable than musical harmonies; what more divine than 
asti unomlbal, what more certain than geometrieal demonatrations r ** ^ Hondius, prsefst. Merca- 

tuiis. **lt allures the mind by Its agreeable attraction, on account of the Incredible vaiicty and pleaaout- 
uuB of the snhlectiL and excites to a farther step In knowledge.*' 7 Atlas Ueog. 
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Maroiis Polus the Venef^ian, Lod. Vertomannus, Aloysius Ca^mustus, &at 
Those accurate diaries of jftrtuguese, Hollanders, of Barton, Oliver H No^ Ac. 
Hakluyt’s voyages, Pet. Martyr’s Decade^ Benzo, Lerius, Linschoten’s rela- 
tions, those Hodffiporiconsof Jod. a Meggen, Brocard the monk, Bredenhachius, 
Jo. Dubliniu^ Sands, dec., to Jerusalem, Egypt, and other remote places of 
the world? those pleasant itineraries of Paulus Hentzerusi, Jodocus Sincerus, 
Dux Polonur, <Sec., to read Bellonius* observations, P. Gillius his surveys ; thoso 
parts of America, set out, and curiously cut in pictures, by Fratres a Bry. To 
see a well-cut herbal, herbs, trees, flowers, plants, all vegetables expressed in 
their proper colours to the life, as that of Matthiolus upon Dioscoridei^ Dela- 
campiu^ Lobel, Bauhinus, and that last voluminous and mighty herbal of 
Bcslar of Nuremburg, wherein almost every plant is to his own bigness. To 
see birds, beasts, and Ashes of the sea, spiders, gnats, serpents, flies, &c., all 
creatures set out by the same art, and truly expressed in lively colours, with an 
exact description of their natures^ virtues, qualities, <bc., as hath been accu- 
rately perforiped by^Elian, Oesner, Ulysses Aldrovandus, l^ellonius, Bondole- 
tius,Hippolytus Salvianus, * Arcana codi, naturoc aecreta^ ordinem universi 

scire majoris felicikUis et diUcedinis eat, qttam cogitatione quis asaequipOsait, aut 
mortalia aperare. What more pleasing studies can there be than the mathe- 
matics, theoretical or practical parts? as to survey land, make maps, model^^ 
dials, dsc., with which I was ever much delighted myself Tails eat McUJdsmalum 
puhdirilvdo (saith ^Plutarch) ut hia mdignuin ait divitiai*um phaleraa istaa et 
bvllm,etpu^ria apectacula comparari; such is the excellency of these studies, 
that all those ornaments and cMdish biAbles of wealth, are not worthy to be 
compared to them: credi milii (** saith one) extingui dulce erit MatJiematiccMrum 
artium studio, 1 could even live and die with such meditations, ‘and take more 
delight, true contentof mindin them, than thou hast in all thy wealth and sport, 
how rich soever thou art. And as ** Cardan well seconds me, ffonarifi/:um 
magia eat et glorioaum lime intdligere, quam provindia prmeaae, formoaum auJt 
ditem juvenern ease,* The like pleasure there is in all other studies, to such 
as are truly addicted to them, *ea auavitas (one holds) ut cum quia e<\ deguata^ 
verit, quasi pocidia Circeia captus, non poaait tmquam ab iUis divelli; the like 
fiweetnessf, which as Circe’s cup bewitcheth a studept, he cannot leave off, as 
well may witness those many laborious hours, days and nights, spent in the 
voluminous treatises written by them ; the same content. * J ulius Scaliger 
was BO much aflected with poetry, that he brake out into a pathetical protesta- 
tion, he had rather be the author of twelve verses in Lucan, or such an ode in 
** Horace than emperor of Germany. ‘Nicholas Gerbelius, tW good old man, 
was so much ravi^ed with a few Greek authors restored to light, with hope 
and desireof enjoying the resi^ that he exclaims forthwith, dro&Sus cUque Iti^ 
omnibus erimua ditiorea, we shall be richer than all the Arabic or Indian 
princes; of such ^esteem they were with him, incomparable worth and value. 
Seneca prefers Zeno and Chiysippu^ two doting stoics (he was so much ena- 
moured of their works), before any prince or generalof an army ; andOrontios, 
the mathematician, so far admires Archimodes, that he calls him, Divinum at 
homine magorem, a petty god, more than a man; and weU he mighty for 
aught I se^ if you respect fame or worth. Pindaru^ of Thebes, is as much 
renowned for hu poems, as Epaminondas, Pelopida^ Hercules or Bacchus, his 
fellow dtizenfi^ for their warlike actions; et sifamam reapidaa, non paudores 


■Cardm. **To learn the myatorlea of theheaTmi% Uie eeeret working! ofnatore^ the order of the natYwee^ 
Is a greater hi^pinwa and gratification than any mortal can think or ezpeet to obtain.’* ‘Llh. deenpld. 
4llvltiamm. ^Leon. Dlgga. pnefiit. ad perpet. prognoit • Pina caplo Toluptatla, dec. ^ In 

Hlpperchen. ditls. 8. •**lt Is more hoaonrable and glorious to understand these tmths than to gorem 

jNrovlnoea,tohobeantifti],ortobeyoBng.’* 'Cardan. prBfhtremmvarlst. sPoetteesUb. .^Llb. 8. 
<0809 Donee gratns eram tlbl, ae. ‘ Do Pelopones. lib. 6. deserlpt. Qrae. kqnesalnlegrQB 
lud»eienui^DUbin4qnasopeab4UoatlMifiBrotteaereiP * 
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Ariatotelis quam Alexandri meminerunt (as Cardai^otes), Aristotle is more 
knowu than Alexander; for we have a bare relation of Alexander’s deeds, 
but Aristotle, tottis vivit in monumerUia, is whole in his works: yet 1 stand 
not upon this; the delight is it, which I aim at, so great pleasure such sweet 
•^content there is in study. ’King James, 1G05, when he came to see our 
'University of Oxford, and amongst other ediGces now went to view that &mous 
library, renewed by Sir Thomas Bodley, in imitation of Alexander, at his 
departure brake out into that noble speech,* If 1 were not a king, I would be a 
university man: “"and if it were so that I must be a prisoner, if I might 
liave my wish, I would desire to have no other prison than that libraiy, and to 
bo chained together with so many good authors et mortuis magiatris.** So 
sweet is the delight of study, the more learning they have (as he that hath a 
dropsy, the more he drinks the thirstier he is) the more they covet to learn, 
aud«thc last day is prioris diacipulus; harsh at first learning is, radices amarce^ 
but fructas ^according to that of Isocrates, pleasant at last; the longer 

they live, the more they are enamoured with the Musea Heinsi^is, the keeper 
of the libraiy at Leyden in Holland, was mewed up in it all the year long; 
and that which to thy thinking should have bred a loathing, caused in him a 
greater lildng. "I no sooner (saith he) come into the library, but I bolt the 
<loor to mo, excluding lust, ambition, avarice, and all such vices, whose nurse 
is idlendbs, the mother of ignorance, and melancholy herself, and in the very 
lap of eternity, amongst so many divine souls, I take my seat, with so lofty 
a spirit and sweet content, that I pity all our great ones, and rich men that 
know not this happiness.” I am ignorant in the meantime (notwith- 
standing this which I have said) how barbarously and basely, for the most 
part, our ruder gentry esteem of libraries and books, how they neglect and 
contemn so great a treasure, so inestimable a benefit, as iEsop’s cock did the 
jbwel he fou||d in the dunghill; and all through error, ignorance, and want 
of education. And ’tis a wonder, withal, to observe how much they will 
vainly cast away in unnecessary expexises, q}p>t modis perearU (saith ** Erasmus) 
fncbgnatih^s pccumcsy quantum abmmarU aUa^ scorta^ compotationeay profectioma 
non neceasaruBy pompesy heUa queasUa, ambUio, colaoa, morio, ludio, what 
in hawks, hounds, lawsu^s, vain building, gormandising, drinking, sports, 
plays, pastimes, &o. If a well-minded man to the Muses would sue to some 
of them for an exhibition, to the farther maintenance or enlargement of such 
a work, be it college, lecture, libraiy, or whatsoever else may tend to the 
advancement of learning, they are so unwilling, so averse, that they had rather 
see theK^e which ox-e already, with such cost aind care erected, utterly ruined, 
demolished or otherwise employed ; for they repine many and grudge at such 
gifts and revenues so bestowed : and therefore it were in vain, as Erasmus 
well noto^ •od ab hia, vd A negotiaJtoribuaqui as Mcmmonca dediderunty impro* 
hum fortaaae tede offidum exigerCy to solicit or ask any thing of such men that 
are likely damned to riches; to this purjiose. For my part I pity these men, 
etuUosjiibeo ease libentery let them go as they are, in tho catalogue of Ignora- 
mus. How much, on the other side, are all we bound that are schol^, to 
those munificent Ptolemies^ bountiful Meecenates, heroical patron^ divine 
spint^ • 

■ “Pqol nobli hso otlaftoenmt^ namqve erlt lUe mihl semper Dene^— — * 

**The8e ldeMing% ftiend, a Deltjr bestow'd, 

Fp never een I deem him lam than God.** 

That have provided for us so many well-furnished libraries, as well as in our 

ilsaaek Wake mnae regnsniee. ^>81 nnqaim mihl In fstle rit, nt eaptlvus dneer, si mlhi diretor optlou 
hoc cuperem corcore concludi, hts eatenis lUlgsrl, cum hlsoe captlvls concstenatis statem agere. * ^ist 
Frlmlero. Flerunqne In qus^slmul ac pedem poenL ibrlbvs pemnlnm obdo; ambiUonem autem, amorem. 
llbidlneni,eto. ezcludo, qnomm psrens est IgnavU, Imperttia natrlx. et In IpM) etemltatts gremlo, Inter toe 
iUnstres snlioss sedem mlhi sumo, com liigentl qnldem snimo, ut soblnde megnatiun me mlaeraat onl 
OsUdtatmn hane Ignorant. • ChU. a. Cant. 1. 1. fVIrg. eclog. 1. 
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public academies in cities, as in our private colleges? How sliall I 
remember ^‘Sir Thomas Bodley, amongst the rest, 'Otho Nicholson, and the 
Bight Boverend John Williams, Lord Bishop of Lincoln (with many other 
pious acts), who besides that at St. John’s College in Cambridge, that in 
Westminster, is now likewise in FieA with a library at Lincoln (a noble* 
precedent for all corporate towns and cities to imitate), 0 quam te memorem 
(vir iUustriseifne), quibue dogiiai But to my task again. 

Whosoever he is therefore that is overrun with solitariness, or carried away 
with pleasing melancholy and vain conceits, and for want of employment knows 
not how to spend his time, or crucified with worldly care, I can prescribe him 
no better remedy than this of study, to compose himself to the learning of some 
art or science. Provided always that this malady proceed not from overmuch 
study; for in such case he adds fuel to the fire, and nothing can be more per- 
nicious; let him take heed he do not overstretch his wits, and m.ikc a skeleton 
of himself; or such inamoratos as read nothing but play-buoks, idle poems, 
jests, Amadist de Gaul, the Knight of the Sun, the Seven ClLimjiious, P.dmeriu 
de Oliva, Huon of Bourdeaux, &c. Such many times prove in the end as 
mad as Don Quixote. Study is only prescribed to those th*ii are otheiwise 
idle, troubled in mind, or carried headlong with vain thoughts and imaginations, 
to distract their cogitations (although variety of study, or some seriou'i^ subject, 
would do the former no harm), and divert their continual meditations another 
way. Nothing in this case better than study ; semper aliquid m^morder edis- 
cantf saith Piso, let them learn somethiMkwithout book, traiHcribe, translate, 
Jcc. Bead the Scriptures, which HyperiHf lib. 1. de quotld script, lect. fol. 77. 
bolds available of itself, “Hhe mind is erected thereby from all worldly cares, 
and hath much quiet and tranquillity.” For as ^Austin well hath it, ’tis sd- 
entia scierUiarum, omni TneUe duhior^ omni pane suavior^ omnimno hilarior * 
’ti^ the best nepenthe, surest cordial, sweetest alterative, proseinbst diverter: 
for neither as "Chrysostom well adds, those boughs and leaves of troes which 
are plashed for cattle to stand under, in the heat of the day, in summer, so 
much refresh them with their acceptable shade, as the imding of tltc*Sori])ture 
doth recreate and comfort a distressed soul, in sorrow and atHiction.” Paul 
bids *'pray continually;” quod dbus corpoHf lectio uninice facit, saith Seneca, 
as meat is to the body, such is reading to the soul. “ *To bo at leisure with- 
out books is another hell, and to be buried alive.” ^Cardan calls a library 
tfic physic of the soul ; “ “divine authors fortify the mind, make men bold and 
constant ; and (as Hyperius adds) godly conference will nut permit the mind to 
be tortured with absurd cogitations.” Bhasis enjoins continual conference to 
such melancholy men, perpetual discourse of some history, tale, poem, news, 
(kc., edternoB sermones edere ac Inhere^ ceque jiunmdum quam cibus, sive potus^ 
which feeds the mind as meat and drink doth the body, luid ploa’soth as much ; 
and therefore the said Bhasis, not without good caubc, wouM have somebody 
still talk seriously, or dispute with them, and sometimes to cavil and wrangle 
(so that it break not out to a violent perturbation), for such altercation is like 
stirring of a dead fire to make it bum afiresb,” it whets a dull spirit^ and. 
will not suffer the mind to bo drowned in those profound cogitations, which 
melancholy men are commonly troubled with.” ** Ferdinand and Alphonsua, 
kings of Arragon and Sicily, were both cured by reading the history, one of 
Curtius, the other of Livy, when no prescribed physic would take place. Came- 

4 Founder of onr jniblle llbnrr In Oxoa. * Ours in Cbrlit Chnrch, Oxon. ■ Animns leratnr Inde* 

b curie multa qnlete et trsoquiUltate fruens. * Ser. 88. ad Fratree i.! om. ■ Hum. 4. do poenitentla. 

Nam neqne arbornm eonue propecomm tuffarila facts, merldle per setatem, optabllom cxiilbentea nmbram. 
ores ita reflclnnt ae eortptiiramm lectio affllctaa angore animat lolatnr et reoKpat. ■ Otlum line llterla* 
more eet, et tItI homliilaiepnitura. Seneca. r Cap. 99. 1. 67. de rer. Tar. ^ ■ Fortem redduat animnmi 
et constaotem; et plum oouoqnlnm non permlttit antmnm abenrdd oogitatlone torquert • Altereatiunlbna* 
ntantur, que non permlttnnt animum anbmergi prolUndia oogitattonlbne^ do qulbue otloee cogitat et tileta- 
tur In ita. a Bodlu. prefat. ad moth. biet. 
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tarioB * relates as much of Lorenzo do* MedicL H^^en philosophers are so 
full of divine precepts in this kind, that, as some thi&, thej alone are able to 
settle a distressed mind. *Sunt verba et vocee^ quUma hunc lenire dohrem, dsc. 
Epictetus, Plutarch, and Seneca; qaodie Hley quae tda, saith Lipsius, adveraua 
om^nee animi caeue ad/niniatrat, et ipaam mortefn, quomodd vitia eripUy infert 
iirliUes? when 1 read Seneca, "*methinks I am beyond all human fortunes^ 
on the top of a hill above mortality.** Plutarch saith as much o^Homer, for 
which cause belike Niceratus, in Xenophon, was made by his parents to con 
Homer's Iliads and Odysseys, without b^k, itt in virum honum evaderet, as well 
to make him a good and honest man, as to avoid idleness. If this comfort bo 
got from philosophy, what shall be had from divinity? What shall Austin, 
Cyprian, Gregory, Bernard’s divine meditations afford usi 

** Qnl quid alt pulchrnm, quid tarpe. quid ntlle, quid non, 

• ricnluB et mcliua Cbryaippo et Cranture dicunt." ^ 

Nay, what shall thj Scripture itself? Which is like an apothecary^s shop, 
wherein are all rem^ies for all infirmities of mind, purgatives, coylials, altera- 
tives, corroboratives, lenitives, Ssc. "Every dbeaso of the soul,” saith 'Austin, 
hath a ^ieculiar medicine in the Scripture ; this only is required, that the 
sick man take the potion which God hath already tempered.” ^ Gregory calls 
it “a glass wherein we may see all our infirmities,” ignitum coUoquiumy 
Psalm efix. 1 10, * Origen a charm. And therefore Hierom prescribes E.us- 
ticus the monk, "’‘contuiually to read the Scripture, and to meditate on that 
which he hath read ; for as mastication is to meat, so is meditation on that 
which we read.” 1 would for these <auscs wish him that is melancholy to uso 
both human and divine authors, voluntarily to impose some task upon himself, 
to divert his melancholy thoughts : to study the art of memory, Cosmus Kosse- 
liuiTPet. Havennas, Scenkelius’ Detectus, or ]>ractise Brachygrapby, &c,y that 
vfill ask a grfat deal of attention : or let hkn demonstrate a proposition in 
Euclid, in his five last books, extract a square root, or study Algebra : than 
which, as * Clavius holds, " in all human di^iplines nothing can be more ex- 
cellent pleasant, ^o abstruse and recondite, so bewitching, so miraculous, so 
ravishing, so easy withal and full of delight,” omnem humanum captum aupe^ 
Toare videtur. By this meajs you may define ex uiufue leanemy as the diverb is, 
by his thumb alone the bigness of Hercules, or the true dimensions of the 
great ” Colossus, Solomon’s temple, and Domitian’s amphitheatre out of a little 
part. By this art you may contemplate the variation of the twenty-three letteij^, 
which may be so infinitely varied, that the words complicated and deduced 
thence will not be contained within the compass of the Ornament ; ten words 
may be varied 40,320 several ways: by this art you may examine how many 
men may stand one by another in the whole superficies of the earth, some say 
148,450,800,000,000, aaaignando aingvlia possum quadredum (assigning a 
square foot to each), how many men, supposing all the world as habitable as 
France, as fruitful and so long-lived, may be bom in 60,000 years, and so may 
you demonstrate with " Archimedes how many sands the moss of the whole 
world might contain if all sandy, i^you did but first know how much a small 
cube as big as a mustard-seed might hold, with infinite such. But in all nature 
what is there so stupendous as to examine and calculj|ttethe motion of the planets^ 
their magnitudes, apogees, perigees^ eccentricities, how far distant from the 


• Openim Babcis. cap. 15. * < Hor. • Fatondom est eaenmine Oljnipl eonstltatna nipra ventoB et 

S roctllos, ct omnen res huioanas. r« Who explain what is fair, foul, useful, worthless, more ftilly and 

iltlifully than Chryslppus and Grantor ?** g In Ps. zuri. omnia morbus animl In sci iptura habet medlcl- 
nam; tantum opus est ut qul Bit nger, non recnoetpotioneir quam Deus temperavlt. >> In moral, speculnm 
qw nOB Intuerl possimaa. i Horn. 25. Ut Incantatlone vii is lugatur, tta loctione malum. ■ iterum 
atniie Iterum moiioo, ut an^m sacne acrlpturie lectiono orcupfs. Masticat diilnum pabulum medlutio. 
I Ad 2. deUnlt. 2. elein. irRliBcipllnls humanls nihil pra5<ttunitus rupeiitur: quippo mlraoula quasdam 
iiumerorum orult tarn abatnisa et recondita, tanta nilillo minus tai.il itato ct \oluptato, ut, dte, ■ Which 
oontaloed l, 080,000 weights of brass. ■ Vide clat iniu lu s «ia. bacrobosco. 
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earthy the bigness^ tbicbness, compass of the firmament, each star^ vith their 
diameters and circumference, apparent area, superficies, by those curious helpa 
of glasses, astrolabes^ sextants, quadrants, of which Tycho Brah6 in his me- 
chanics, optics (^divine optics), arithmetic, geometiy, and such like arts and 
instruments? What so intricate and pleasing withal, as to peruse and pr 9 .c- 
tiseHcronAlexandrinus’s works, spiritoUibus, do inaeJunis b^icis, do machind 
so movente, J^ordani Neinora/ni de ponderiAus proposU. 13, that pleasant tract 
of Macliomctes Bragdedinus do mperficierum divisuniibus, Apollonius’s Conics, 
or Commandinus’s labours in that kind, do cerdro gramtaiis, with many such 
geometrical theorems and problems? Those rare instruments and mechanical 
inventions of Jac. Bessonus, and Cardan to this purpose, with many such 
experiments intimated long since by Boger Bacon, in his tract do ^Socretis curtis 
et natiir(Bj as to make a chariot to move svie aniinali^ diving boats, to walk on 
the water by art, and to fly in the air, to make several cranes and ])ulleys, qui^ 
bus Jwmo iralud ad so miUe homines^ lift up and remove gr^t weights, mills to 
move themselves, Archita’s dove, Albertus’s brazen head, and such thauma- 
turgical works. But especially to do strange miracles by glasses, of wliich 
Proclus and Bacon writ of old, burning glasses, multiplying glasses, perspec- 
tives, td uuus Jwmo appareat exercUus, to see afar off, to represent solid bodies 
by cylinders and concaves, to v^lk in the air, ut voraciter videant (saith Bacon) 
aurum etargontvm et quicquidaliudmlunt^ et quumveniantadlocuni^isisionis, 
nikdinvoniamJt^ which glasses are much perfected of late by Bapbista Porta and 
Galileo, and much more is promised by Maginus and Midorgius,to be performed 
in this kind. Otocousticons some spealtflif, to intend hearing, os the other do 
sight; Marccllus Vrencken, a Hollander, in his epistle to Burgravius, makes 
mention of a friend of his that is about an instrument, quo videbit quoo in altero 
horvsonte aint. But our alchymists, methinks, and Bosicrucians aflbrd most 
rarities, and are fuller of experiments: they can make gold, sepair^to and alter 
metals, extract oils, salts, lees, and do more strange works than Gcber, Lullius, 
Bacon, or any of those ancients. ^ Crollius hath made after his master Para- 
celsus, aurum fulmiricms, or aurum volatile, which shall imitate th\j^idcr and 
lightning, and crack louder than any gunpowder; Cornelius Drible a perpetual 
motion,inextinguishableligbts, non ardens, many such feats ; sec his 
book de Tuiturd ekmmUnum, besides hail, wind, snow, thunder, lightning, kc., 
those strange fire-works, devilish petards, and such like warlike machinations 
derived hence, of which read Tartalea and others. Emestus Burgravius, a 
disciple of Parecelsus, hath published a discourse, in which he specifies a lamp 
to be made of man’s blood, Lucerna vitas et mortis index, so he terms it, which 
chemically prepared forty days, and afterwards kept in a glass, shall show all 
the accidents of this life ; m lampas hie clarus, tunc homo hilaris et sanus cor- 
po^ et animo; si nAvlosus et depressus, mdik affioitur, et sic pro statu heminis 
vwriatur, undo sumptus sanguis; ^and which is most wonderful, it dies with 
the party, cum homim pent, et evanesdt, the lamp and the man whence the 
blood was taken, are extinguished together. The same author hath another 
tract of Mumia (all out as vain and prodigious as the first) by which he will 
cure most diseases, and transfer them from a man to a beast, by drawing blood 
from one, and applying it tp the other, vel in plantam derkme, and an Alexis 
phourimcum, of which j^ger Bacon of old in his Tract do retwrdemda senectuie, 
to make a man young again, live three or four hundred years. Besides pana- 
ceas, martial amulets, unguentum arTnarium, balsams, strange extract elixirs, 
and such like magico-magnetical cures. Now what so pleasing can there be 
as the speculation of these things^ to read and examine such experiments^ or 

• Utatantlas etplorum sola Optica dljudicat. p Cap. 4. et fi. q “ If flie lamp bom brigjitlr, then 
the man is checrihl and healthy In mind and body ; il, on tlie other hand, ho ft um whom the blood is taken 
be melancholic or a spendtluia then it will bum dimly, and flicker m the socket." 
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if 81 man be more xnathematicallj given^ to calculate^r peruse Napier's Loga- 
rithms^ or those tables of artificial 'sines and tangents, not long since set out 
by mine old collegiate, good fiiend, and late fellow’-student of Glirist-church in 
Oxford, "Mr. Edmund Ounter, which will perform that by addition and sub- 
traction only, which heretofore Begiomontanus's tables did by multiplication 
and division, or those elaborate conclusions of his ^sector, quadrant, and 
cross-staif. Or let him that is melancholy calculate spherical triaifgles, square 
a circle, cast a nativity, which howsoever some tax, I say with "Giarcseua. 
dabimiLS hoc petidantibua ingeniis, wo will in some cases allow : or let him 
make an epliciKierideSj read Suisset, the calculator's works, Scaliger de emenf 
datioae temporunit and Petavius his adversary, till he understand them, 
peruso subtle Scotus and Suarez’s metaphysias, or school divinity, Occam, 
Thojuas, Entisberus, Durand, tkc. If those other do not affect him, and his 
means be great, to employ his piirso and fill his head, he may go find tho 
philosopher’s stone*; he may apply his mind, I aay, to heraldry, antiquity, 
invent impresses, emblems; make epithalamiums, epitaphs, elegibs, epigram^, 
]>alindrogia cpigrammata, anagrams, chronograms, acrostics, upon his friends' 
names ; or write a comment on Martianus Capella, Tertullian depaUioy tho 
Nubian geogra})hy, or upon .^Elia Lselia Crispis, as many idle fellows have 
essayed > and rather than do nothing, vary a * verse a thousand ways with 
Puteau, so torturing his wits, or as Ilainiierus of Luneburgh, ^2150 times 
in his Proteus Poelicus^ or Scaliger, Chrysolithus, Olcppissius, and others, 
have in like sort done. If such voluntary tasks, pleasure and delight, or 
crabbodness of these studies, will not yet divert their idle thoughts, and 
alienate their imaginations, they must bo compelled, saith Christophonis k 
^Yega, cogi debent^ L 5. c. 14, upon some mulct, if they perform it not, quod 
foK ojicio iucunvbat, loss of credit or disgrace^ such as our public University 
exercises. For, as ho that plays for nothing will not hoed his game ; no 
more will voluntary employment so thoroughly afiect a student, except he be 
V(?ry intent of himself, and take an extraordinary delight in the study, about 
which ho*is conversimt. It should be of that nature his business, which 
voletis nolens he must necessarily undergo, and without great loss, mulct, 
shame, or liinderancc, ho liay not omit. 

Now for women, instead of laborious studies, they have curious needle- 
works, cut-works, spinning, bone-lace, and many pretty devices of their own 
making, to adorn tlieir houses, cushions, carpets, chairs, stools for sho cats 
not the bread of idleness," Prov. xxxL 27. queesivU lanom et linum), con. 
fection^ couserves, distillations, &c., which they show to strangers. 

> Ipsa comes priesosqoe opcrls venlentlbus ultro ** Which to licr i^uests she shows, with all licr pcU; 

ilobpitibus inonstrare solct, non su^nitoi hoios Thus for my maids, bat this 1 did myself.’' 

Contestata suas, sod nec sibl depcnis so.” 

This they have to busy themselves about, household offices, <fcc., "neat gardens, 
full of exotic, versicolour, diversely varied, sweet-smelling flowers, and plants 
in all kinds, which they arc most ambitious to get, curious to preserve and 
keep, proud to possess, and much mmny times brag of. Their merry meetings 
and frequent visitations, mutual invitations in good towns, 1 voluntarily omit, 
which are so much in use, gossipping among tho cneanor sort, <bc., old folks 
have their beads ; an excellent invention to keep them from idleness, tliat are by 
nature melancholy, and past all aflairs, to say so many paternosters, avemarias, 
creeds, if it were not pi&fauo and superatitious. In a word, body and mind 
must be exercised, not one, but both, and that in a mediocrity ; otherwise it 


'Prlntejl at London, Anno 1820. *0nce astronomy reader at Gresham College. * Printed at London 
by William Jones, I G23. « Prelht. Meth. Astrol. « Tot tlbl snnt dotes virgo, quot sldera cmlo. 

y Da pie GUristu urbl buna s't pas tempore nostro. sChaloacrufl^ Ub. 0. do Kep. AugeL •liortus 
ooronofiUB medicos et culmarlus, &c. 
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will cause a great inconvonieuce. If the body be overtired, it tires the mipd* 
The mind oppresseth the body, as with students it oftentimes falls out, who 
(as ^Plutarch observes) have no care of tlie body, " but compel that which ia 
mortal to do as much as that which is immort^: that which is earthly, as 
that which is ethereal. But as the ox tired, told the camel (both sniwiiig 
one master), that refused to carry some part of his burden, before it were long 
he should bb compelled to carry all his pack, and skin to boot (which by and 
by, the ox being dead, fell out), the body may say to the soul, that will give 
him no respite or remission : a little after, an ague, vertigo, consumption, 
seizeth on them both, all his study is omitted, and they must be compelled to 
bo sick together:** he that tenders his own good estate, and health, must let 
them draw with equal yoke, both alike, "•that so they may happily enjoy 
their wished health.** 


MEMR Y. 

Waking and terrible Dreams rectified* 

As waking that hurts, by all means must be avoided, so** sleep, which so 
much helps, by like ways, "^inust be procured, by nature or art, inward or 
outward medicines, and be protracted longer than ordinary, if it mMy be, as 
being an especial help.** It moistens and fattens the body, concocts, and 
helps digestion (as we see in dormice, and those Alpine mice that sleep all 
winter), which Gesner speaks of, when they are so found sleeping under tho 
snow in the dead of winter, as fat as butter. It expels cares, pacifies the 
mind, refresheth the weary limbs after long work : 

** • Somne, qales rerara, placidisalme somne deorum, I ** Sleep, rest of thlnfirs, 0 plcaslnft deity, 

Pax anlnil, quern curd fugit, qui corporaciuris I Pciice of the suul, which cares dost crucify. 

Fossa ministerils mulces reparosque labori.*' | Weary bodies refresh and mollify." 

The chiefost thing in all physip, 'Paracelsus calls it, omnia arcana gemma- 
rum superans et metaUorum* The fittest time is “'two or three hours after 
supper, when as the meat is now settled at the bottom of the stomach, and ’tis 
good to lie on the right side first, because at that site tho liver doth rest under 
the stomach, not molesting any way, but beating him as a fire doth a kettle, 
4;hat is put to it. After the first sleep ’ti.s not amiss to lie on the left side, 
.ijiiat the meat may the better descend ; '* and sometimes again on the belly, but 
never on the back. Seven or eight hours is a competent time for a melancholy 
man to rest, as Crato thinks ; but as some do, to lie in bed and not sleep, a 
day, or half a day together, to give assent to pleasing conceits and vain imagi- 
nations, is many ways pernicious. To procure this sweet moistening sleep, it*s 
best to take away the occasions (if it be pos.sible) that hinder it, and then to 
use such inward or outward i^emedies, which may cause it. Constat hodhe (saitli 
Boissardus in his tract demagidy cap, 4.) muUos Uafasdnari utnoctes integras 
exiga/nJt insomnes, summd inquietudtne animorum et corporum; many cannot 
sleep for witches and fascinations, which ajo too familiar in some places; they 
.call it, dare aiicui malam noctem. But tho ordinary causes are heat and dryness, 
which must first be removed : ‘‘a hot and diy brain never sleeps well: grief, 
cares^ expectations, anxieties, great businesses '/it aurem ytrarngue 

^Tom. 1, de aanlt. taend. Qni ratlonem corporis non habont, sed eoffunt mortalcm Immortal!, torrestrem 
jcthcre r ffiquttlem precAture InduBtiiain : Cx'tcrum at Cainclo ubu venlt, q«od cl bos priedixerat, cum clduiii 
scrvlrcut domino oC parte oneris lovare ilium Cumelus rccusoaset, paulo post et Ipslus cntein, et totum onus 
coi'cretnr gostara (quod mortuo bove impletum), Ita aniino qitoque contliigl^ dura defatigato corporl, d'.c. 
■Ut pulchram illain et aroabilem sanltatem prsesteiniis. ^ luterdlccnda vlgllloe, snmni paulo luuglorcs 
concillaiidl. Altomarus^ cap. 7. Somnus supra xnodum prodest, quovlsmodo eonclllandus, I’lso. •Ovid, 
f In llippoc. Aphorism. • Crato, cons. 21. lib. 2. duabus aut tribos horls post cranam, quum Jam cibus ad 
fhndum ventrlcoll resederit, prfinnm super latere dextro quiescenduni, quod In tali docubitu jecur sub von- 
trlculo qnlescat, non gravans sed dbum calfacious, porlnde ac Ignis fubetem qul 1111 admovetur; post 
piimum somnum qulescenduin latere sinistra, ac. k Sieplus accldlt melanchoUcls, at nlralum exsiccate 
eerebro vlglLls alteimentiir. Ficinus^ Ub. 1. cap. 22. * Ter. ** That you may sleep calmly on citlicr ear.'* 
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otiose vl dormias^ and all violent perturbations of tluraiind, must in some sort 
be qualified, before we can hope for any good repose. He that sleeps in the 
day time, or is in suspense, fear, any way troubled in mind, or goes to bed 
upon a full '^stomach, may never hope for quiet rest in the night ; nec enim 
,^neriUyi*ia somnos acl/m7^nn^, as the 'poet saith; inns and such like troublesome 
places are not for sleeji; one calls ostler, another tapster, one cries and shout^ 
another sings, whoops, halloos, 

ffbflentem eantat nmlcnm, 
naltS prolutiu vappS iiautu utqiic viator.*' 

Who not accustomed to such noises can sleep amongst them 1 He that will 
intend to take his rest must go to bed anvno eecuro, guieio et liJbero, with a 
■secure and composed mind, in a quiet place: omnia nodes erunt placida com- 
pos^a quiete: and if that will not serve, or may not be obtained, to seek then 
such means as arc requisite. To lie in clean linen and sweet; befoi*e he goes 
to bed, or in bed, •to hear "•sweet music,** which Ficinus commends, /t6. 1. 
cap, 24. or as Jobertus, ened. prod, lib, 3. cap, 10, read Some pleasant 
author (ill he bo asleep, to have a bason of water still dropping by his bed- 
side,” or to lie ^ear that ])leasant murmur, lene sonanLia aqnat. Some flood- 
gates, arches, falls of v/ater, like London Bridge, or some continuate noise 
which ytay benumb the senses, lenia motus, sUentium et teiiebra^ turn et ipsa 
voluntas somnos faciunt; as a gentle noise to some procures sleep, so, which 
Bernanliiuis Tilesius, lib, de sorano, well observes, silence, in a dark room, and 
the will itself, is most available to others. Piso commends frications, Andrew 
33or(lo a good draught of strong drink before one goes to bed ; I say, a nutmeg 
and ale, or a good draught of muscsuline, with a toast and nutmeg, or a posset 
of the same, which many u.so in a moniing, but methinks, for such as have 
•dry brains, are much more proper at night ; some prescribe a ^sup of vinegar as 
they go to bed, a spoonful, saith iEtius Tetrablb. lib. 2, ser. 2. cap. 10. lib. 6. 
cap. 10, jEgineta, lib. 3. cap. 14, Piso, "a little after meat, 'because it rare- 
fies melancholy, and procures an appetite tef sleep.” Donat, ah AUomar. cap. 7. 
and Mefcurialis approve of it, if the malady proceed from the •spleen. &dust. 
Salvian. lib. 2. cap. 1. de remed., Hercules de Saxonia in Pan. jElinus^ Mon- 
taltus de ^nwrh. capitis, mp. 28. de melan. are altogether against it. Lod. 
]\Iercatus, de inter. Mo7h. cau. lib. 1. cap. 1 7. in some cases doth allow it. 
•lili.'isis seems to deliberate of it, though Simeon commend it (in sauce perad- 
ventiu’e) he makes a question of it: as for baths, fomentations, oils, potidh^ 
simples or compounds, inwardly taken to this purpose, "I shall s])eak of them 
(‘Isewhcre. If, in the midst of the night, when they lie awake, which is usual 
to toss and tumble, and not sleep, ■lianzovius would have them, if it be in 
warm weather, to rise and walk three or four tuius (till they be cold) about 
the chamber, and then go to bed again. 

Against fearful and troublesouie dreams, Incvbus and such inconveniences, 
wherewith melancholy men are molested, the best remedy is to eat a light 
sapper, and of such meats as are easy of digestion, no hare, venison, b^f, 
ike., not to lie on his back, not t<f meditate or think in the day-time of any 
terrible objects^ or especially talk of them before he goes to bed. For, as 
lie said in Lucian after such conference, Hecatef samniare mihi videor, I cau 
think of nothing but hobgoblins : and as Tally notes, “^for the most part our 

• 

k Ut sis nocte levla, Bit tlbl oena brevli. i Jnven. Sat. 8. ■ llor. Ser. lib. 1. Sat. 5. ** Tlie tlpaj BaUor 

and talB travelling companion ilng the prnifea of their absent awcetheaits." ■ SopoBltls enris omnlbua 

(]u- ntnm Aerl potest, una cum veatlbua, &c. Klrkst. • Ad horam soinnl anrei snavlbus cautlboa et sonla 
cleliuire. i* Lectio Juennda, aut sermo, ad qoem attentior animus oonvertltnr, aut aqua ab alto in 

subjcctam peMm delabatur, &e. Ovid. « Aeetl aorbitlo. * Attennat melanchollam, et ad eoncUlandum 
■omuum Jurat. • Quod llenl acetuin conveniat. • Cont. 1. tract. 9. medltandum da aceto. • Sect. 6. 
l^femb.M. Subsect. C. > Lib. de sanit. tuonda. y In Son. Scip. &t enim fere ut cogltatlones nostra el 
eermones puriaut allqnid in somtio, quale de UomeiKt scrlbit £nnlu% de quo videlicet seplsslmd vlgUatk 
Bolebat cogltaro ct luqui. 
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speeches in the day-titmtcause our fantasy to work upon the like in our sleep,” 
which Ennius writes of Hcaner : Jilt canin in somnis leporis vestigia latrat: as a 
dog droams of a hare, so do men on such subjects they thought on last 

Somnla qn« mentes ladant volltantibiw nnibrH, 

Nec deluhra dcQin, nec ab a^tlicre numizitt mittun^ 

Sod oibi qaisque focit,** Slc. 

For that cause when Ptolemy, king of Egypt, had posed the seventy interpro.tera 
in order, and asked the nineteenth man what would make one sleep quietly in 
the night, he told him, •the best way was to have divine and celestial mtMli- 
tationi^ and to use honest actions in the day-time.” *’Lod. Vives wonders how 
schoolmen could sloe]) quietly, and were not terrified in the night, or walk in 
the dark, they had such monstrous questions, and thought of such terrible 
matters all day long.’* They had need, amongst the rest, to sacrifice to god 
Morpheus, whom 'Fliilostratus paints in a white and black coat, witii a horn 
ami ivory box full of dreams, of the same colours, to signify good and had. If 
you will kno^vliowto interpret them, road Arteinidoruh,Sambuciis and Cardan; 
but how to hell) them, must refer you to a more convenient place. 


MEMB. VL 

SuBSECT. 1 . — Perturhations of tJui mind rectified. Prom himself, hy resisting 
to the utmost, confessbig his grief to a friend, d:c. 

Whosoever he is tliat shall Lope to cure this malady in liimsclf or any 
other, must first rectify those passions and perturbations of the mind: the 
chiefest cure consists in them. A quiet mind is that voluptas, or summwn 
honum of Epicurus; non dolere, curia varare, nnimo tranquillo esse, not to grieve, 
but to want cares, and to have a. quiet soul, is the only pleasure of the world, as 
Seneca trulyrecitcs his opinion, not that of eating and drinking, which injurious 
Aristotle maliciously puts upon him, and for wliich he is still mistaken, malh 
audit et vapulat , slandered without a cause, and laslicd by all posterity ** Fear 
and sorrow, therefore, are especially to be avoided, and the mind to be miti- 
gated with mirth, constancy, good hope ; vain terror, bad objects are to be 
removed, and all such liersons in whose companies ’they bo not well pleased.” 
Gualter Brucl, Fernclius, consil, 43, Mercurialis, consil, G, Piso, Jacchiniis, 
cqp, 15. in 9. Bhasis, Capivaccius, Hildesheim, &c,, all inculcate this as an 
especial means of their cure, that their ** 'minds bo quietly |)acifie(], vain con- 
ceits diverted, if it be possible, with terrors, cares, »tixcd studies, cogitations, 
and whatsoever it is that shall any way molest or trouble the soul,** because 
that otherwise there is no good to be done. *‘**Tho body’s mischiefs,** as 
Plato proves, “ proceed from the soul : and if the mind bo not first satisGcd, 
the body can never be cured.” Alcibiades raves (saith 'Maximus Tyrius) and 
is sick, his furious desires carry him from Lyceus to the pleading place, thence 
to the sea, so into Sicily, thence to Lacedsemon, thence to Persia, thence to 
Samos, then again to Athens; Critias tyie,nniseth over all the city; Sardana- 
palus is love-sick ; these men are ill-affected all, and can never bo cured, till 
their minds be otherwise qufdified. Crato, therefore, in that often-cited Counsel 


■ Arista Wst. Neither the shrines of the frods, nor the deities themselveB, send down from the 
heavens those dreams which mock our minds with these flitting shadova^we came them to oursdvos.’* 

* Optimum do codestibus et honestis modltari, et oa faoere. ^ Lib. 3. do cansis coir. art. mlra men* 

etra qnastioDum saepe nascnntnr inter eos, ut mircr eos interdum in somnlU non terrerl, ent do nils In 
tcnebrls andere rerba fooere^ adeo res snnt monstrosa. • icon. lib. 1. d Sect. 6. Memb. 1. Subs. 6. 

• Animi perturbationes sommb Ihglendab metns potlssimnro et tristitia : eonimque loco anlmui demnleendus 
hUarltde, animi oonstttfciB, bona me; romovondl terrores, et eornm ooiuortlnm quos non probant 
'Fhantasia eonim pladdS anbirertenda, terrores ab anlmo removendL s Ab omni flat oogitatlone quo- 

^ anlmo prooedont, qua nUi onrentar, oorpns euraii 
potnt, CbomUL « A. m(^ gnTtons corporlf n ralmL Benoldo Interant ut punm 

aMtt a ftirorc^ rapitw h Lyeio in eoneioneBi, A oonolont ad k Biari in SloUi^ Ae« 
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of ^ his for a nobleman bis patient, when ho had sufficiently informed him in 
diet, air, exercise, Venu% sleep, concludes with these as matters of greatest 
moment, Qa/od rdiquuin est, aninirn accidentia corrigantwr, from which alone 
proceeds melancholy ; they are the fountain, the subject, the hinges whereon 
.it*tum^ and must necessarily bo reformed. '^For anger stirs choler, heats 
the blood and vital spirits ; sorrow on the other si<le refrigerates the body, 
and extinguisheth natural heat, overthrews n]>^)etite, hinders concoction, dries 
up the temperature, and perverts the understanding;” fear dissolves the 
Bj)irits, infects the heart, attenuates the soul : and for these causes all passions 
and perturbations must, to the utmost of our power and most seriously, be 
removed. .^Elianus Moiitaltus attributes so much to them, " *tliat he holds the 
rectification of them alone to be sufficient to the cure of nielancholy in most 
patients.” Many are fully cured when they have seen or heard, ic., enjoy 
thcTr desires, or be secured and satisfied in their minds; Galen, tlie common 
master of them all, •from whose fountain they fetch water, brags, lib. 1. desan. 
tuend.^ that he, for his part, hatli cured divers of this intirmity, ts jlu/n ammU 
ad rectum by right settling alone of their minds. 

Yea, out yoij will here infer, that this is excellent good indeed if it could 
be done; but how shall it bo cfiected, by whom, what art, what means? hie 
lahor^ Iffic opua est. ’Tis a natural infirmity, a most y)owerfiil adversary, all 
men are subject to passions, and melancholy above all others, as being discern* 
pored by their innate ImiiiDurs, abuntUnce of choler adust, weakness of parts, 
outward occurrences; and how shall they be avoided? the wisest men, greatest 
philosophers of most excellent wit, reason, judgment, divine spirits, cannot 
moderate themselves in this behalf; such as are sound in body and mind, 
Btoics, heroes, Homer’s gods, all aro passionate, and furiously carried somc- 
i^iracs; and how shall we that aro already crazed, /rarfi a>a/»w,sick in body, 
sick in mind, resist? we cannot perform it. • You may ad vise and give good 
precepts, as who cannot? But how shall they be put in practice? 1 may not 
deny but our passions aro violent, and tyrannise of us, yet tliere bo means to 
curb thdln ; though they be headstrong, they may be tamed, they may be 
qualified, if he himself or his friends will but use their honest endeavours, or 
make use of such ordinarf heljis as are commonly prescribed. 

lie him^df (I say); from the patient himself the first and chiefost remedy 
must be had ; lor if ho be avciNe, peevish, waspish, give way wholly to his 
passions, will not seek to be helped, or be ruled by his friends, how is it p®s- 
^ible he should be cured? But if he bo willing, at least, gentle, tractable, and 
desire his own good, no doubt but he may mugixam morli deponere partem, be 
eased at least, if not cured. lie himself must do his utmost endeavour to 
resist and withstand the beginnings. PrimipHs obatOj “Give not water pas- 
sage, no not a little,” Ecclus. xxv. 27. If they open a little, they will make a 
greater breach at length. Whatsoever it is that runneth in Ins mind, vaiu 
conceit, be it pleasing or displeasing, which so much aflects or troublcth him, 
« “ by all possible means ho must withstand it, expel those vaiu, false, frivo- 
lous imaginations, absurd conceits, feigned fears and sorrows; from which,” 
saith Piso, " this disease primarily proceeds, and takes his firet occasion or 
beginning, by doing something or other that shall bo o])posito unto them, 
thinking of something else, persuading by reason, or howsoever to make a sud- 
den alteration of them.” Though be have hitherto run in a full career, and 
precipitated himself, following his passions, giving reins to his ap][)otite, let him 

kira bilom moret, sanffulnem adurit, vltalei splrltas aeeendlt, moBStitla nnlvenmn eorpna Infrlgldat, 
calorem Innatom extlnsult, appotltuui dcHtruit, coscoctlonem iinpcUit, corpus exslccat, Intcllectum pervertlt. 
Ouamobrem hoeo omnia prorsus vltonda aunt, et pro viriU fUglondd. *l>e mel. cap. S6. ex illlasoltim rome- 
fUnm ; iliultl ex Tlala, auditla, jke. lanatl aunt. » Pro virlbua annitondum In prndlctla. turn in alila, b qnlbua 
snalnm valut b piimarib canaa occaaionem nactnm eat, imaglnationea abaordn fblaieque et mceatltla qua- 
cunqne aubierltpropolaatur, aut allud agando, aut ratione pmuadendo earum matatlonem aubltb faoera. 
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now atop upon a suddeft; curb himself in; and as "Lemnius adviseth, strive 
against with all his power, to the utmost of his endeavour, and not cherish' 
those fond imaginations, which so covertly creep into his mind, most pleasing 
and amiable at first, but bitter as gall at last, and so headstrong, that by no 
reason, art, counsel, or persuasion, they may be shaken off.*’ Though he be far 
gone, and habituated unto such fantastical imaginations, yet as *Tully and 
Plutarch advise, let him oppose, fortify, or prepare himself a^nst them, by 
premeditation, reason, or as we do by a crooked staff, bend himself another 
way. 

* p Tn taTit«n Interea eAigfto qnn tilstls mentcm ^ Tn the meantime expel them f\rom thy mind, 

Solicftant, procol esse Jabe curaaque metumqae Pale fears, sad cares, and ffriofii which do it grind, 

Pallentem, uitrlcea iraa, aint omnia ioita.’* llevengeful anger, pain and discontent, 

Let all thy tool be set on merriment." 

Curas toUe graves^ irasd crede prqfanum. If it be idleness hath caused^ this 
infirmity, or that he perceive himself given to solitariness, to walk alone, and 
please his mgnd with fond imaginations, let him by all means avoid it ; ’tis a 
bosom enemy, ’tis delightful melanclmly, a friend in show, but a secret devil, 
a sweet poison, it will in the end be his undoing; let him go presently, task or 
set himself a work, get some good company. If ho proceed, as & gnat files about 
a candle so long till at length he burn his body, so in tlie end he will undo 
himself: if it be any harsh object, ill company, let him presently g5 from it. 
If by his own default, through ill diet, bad air, want of exercise, <kc., let hiiii 
now begin to reform himself. ^ It would be a ()crfect remedy against all cor- 
ruption, if*” as ** Roger Bacon hath it, “ we could but moderate ourselves in 
those six non-natural things.” “ *If it be any disgrace, abuse, temporal loss, 
calumny, death of friends, imprisonment, banishment, be not troubled with it, 
do not fear, be not angry, grieve not at it, but with all courage sustain it.” 
(Gordonius, lib, 1. c. 15. de conasr. vU). Tu contra audeutior ito, *If it be siclf- 
ness, ill success, or any adversity that hath caused it, oppose an invincible 
courage, “ fortify thyself by God’s,word, or otherwise,” moda bonUpersuadenda^ 
set prosperity against adversity, as we refresh our eyes by seeing i^ine plea- 
sant meadow, fountain, picture, or the like : recreate thy mind by some contrary 
object, with some more pleasing meditation divert^thy thoughts. 

Yea, but you infer again, consilium damns aliiSf we can easily give 
counsel to others ; every man, as the saying is, can tame a shrew but he that 
h^th her; si hie esses, alUer serUires; if you were in our misery, you would find 
it otherwise, ’tis not so easily performed. We know this to bo true ; we should 
moderate ourselves^ but we are furiously carried, we cannot make use of such 
precepts, we are overcome, sick, 9nali sa7n, distempered and habituated to these 
courses, we can make no resistance ; you may as well bid liim that is diseased 
not to feel pain, as a melancholy man not to tear, not to be sad : ’tis within his 
blood, his brains, his whole temperature it cannot be removed. But he may 
choose whether he will give way too far unto it, he may in some sort correct 
himself. A philosopher was bitten with a mad dog, and as the nature of that 
disease is to abhor all waters, and liquid fji^ings, and to think still they see the 
picture of a dog before them: he went for all this, rductanie se, to the bath, 
and seeing there (as he thoqght) in the water the picture of a dog, with reason 
overcame this conceit, quid cani cum balneo t what should a dog do in a bath? 
a mere conceit. Thou thinkest thou hearest and seest devils, black men, 

"Ltb. 2. e. 16. de occult nsfc. Quliqnls bale malo obnozlu eit, terlter obilitot, etrammeeiiraoblaetetv, 
nec ullo modo foveat Ima^^Btlones taclte obrepentes antmo, blandai ab initio et amabllM, eed qiue adeo 
eonvalescont nt nulla ratione ezeutl queant. • 3- Tuec. ad ApoUonlum. p Fracastorlui. « Split, 
da McretlB arUi et naturaf mqi. 7. de retard, een* Remedium eiaet contra eormptlonein propriam, il qnlabel 
exerceret regimen Miiltatlii, qnod ooniiitlt In rebni eez non naturalibui. 'Pro allquo vltaperlo non lndlg« 
peril, nee pro amlnlone aU^ni rel, pro moite aUoqjai, neo pro eircere^ nec pro ezillo, neo pro aUara neo 
^aiculi, nec tlmeai, nee doleai, led cum lumma pnesentla haeo luitlneu. > Quodil Ineommoda adver. 
etti^ infortunia hoe malum inrexerlat, hli Infiraotum anlmum opponai^ Dei verbo qjoique Aducia to 
munilelai, die. Lemnlui, lib. I. c. 16. 
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not so, ’tis thy corrupt fantasy ; settle thine iniagination, thou art well. 
Thou thinkest thou hast a great nose, thou art sick, eveiy man observes thee, 
laughs thee to scorn; persuade thyself ’tis no such matter: this is fear only, 
and vain suspicion. Thou art discontent, thou art sad and heavy; but why? 
'Upon what ground? consider of it: thou art jealous, timorous, suspicious; for 
what cause? examine it thoroughly, thou shalt find none at all, or such as is 
to be contemned, such as thou wilt surely deride, and contemn in thyself, when 
it is past. Rule thyself then with reason, satisfy thyself, accustom thyself, 
wean thyself from such fond conceits, vain fears, strong imaginations, restless 
thoughts. Thou mayest do it : Est in nohia assueacere (as Plutarch saith), we 
may frame ourselves as we will. As he that useth an u{>right shoe, may cor- 
rect the obliquity, or crookedness, by wearing it on the other side; we may 
<ivcjcoine passions if we will. Quicquid aibi trnperavU animua ohtiauU (as 
* Seneca saith) nvUi tamferi affectus^ ut non disdpllnd pcrdowieuiur, whatsoever 
the will desires, she may command : no such cruel afifections, but by discipline 
they may bo tamed ; voluntarily thou wilt not do this or that, which thou 
biightes^ to do, or refrain, <hc., but when thou art lashed like a chill jade, thou 
wilt reform it fear of a whip will make thee do, or not do. Do that volun- 
tarily then which thou caust do, and must do by compulsion; thou mayest 
refrain ^f thou wilt, and master thine affections. in a city (saith 

MeliUictiion) they do by stubborn rebellious rogues, that will not submit 
theiii-selves to political judgment, compel them by force; so must we do 
by our alfectioiis. If the heart will not lay aside those vicious motions, and 
the fantasy those fond imaginations, wo have another form of government to 
enforce and refrain our outward members, that they be not led by our pas- 
sions. If appetite will not obey, let the moving faculty overrule her, let her 
l-esist and compel her to do otherwise.” In an ague the appetite would drink ; 
sore eyes that itch would be rubbed; but reason saith no, and therefore the 
moving faculty will not do it. Our fantasy would intrude a thousand fears, 
suspicions, chimeras upon ils, but we havd re:ison to resist, yet we let it be 
overborn^ by our nftjKit ite ; “ “ imagination enforceth spirits, which, by an 
admirable league of nature, compel the nerves to obey, and they our several 
limbs:” we give too muck way to our possioiia And as to him that is sick 
of an ague, ail things are distasteful and unpleasant, non ex cibi vUio, saith 
Plutarcii, not in the meat, but in our taste : so many things ai-e oifeiisive to 
us, not of themselves, but out of our corrupt judgment, jealousy, suspiciAi, 
and the like; we pull those mischiefs upon our own heads. 

If then our judgment be so depraved, our reason overruled, will precipi- 
tated, that we cannot seek our own good, or moderate ourselves, as in this 
disease commonly it is, the best way lor ease is to imparl our misery to some 
friend, not to smother it up in our own breast; alUur vUiutn crescitque tegendo, 
(ho., and that which was most ofieiisive to us, a cause of fear and grief, quod 
nunc te coquit, another hell ; for ^ strangulat indusua dolor cUque cxcestuat 
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BO is a savage, obdurate* heart mollified by fair speeches. "All adversity ^da 
ease in complaining (as ® Isidore holds), and ’tis a solace to relate it,” 
^ *Aya^ii ds ^aoal^ag/g eerr/v srai^ou. Friends’ confabulations are comfortablo 
at all times, as lire in winter, shade in summer, quale sopor fessis in gramine, 
meat and drink to him that is hungry or athirst; Democritus’s collyriumTis 
not so sovereign to the eyes as this is to the heart; good words are cheerful 
and powerfiil of themselves, but much more from friends, as so many props, 
mutually sustaining each other like ivy and a wall, which Camerarius hath 
well illustrated in an emblem. LenU animurn simplex vel sespd narratio, tho 
simple narration many times easeth our distressed mind, and in the midst of 
greatest extremities ; so diverse have been relieved, by • exonerating them- 
selves to a fe,ithful friend ; he sees that which we cannot see for passion and 
discontent, he pacifies our minds, ho will case our pain, assuage our ai^ger; 
quanta mcle voluptas, quanta securitaSt Chrysostom adds, what j)leasure, what 
Bocurity by that means! "'Nothing so available, or that so much refresh oth 
the soul of* man.” Tully, as I remember, in an q^istle to his dear friend 
Atticiis, much condoles the defect of such a friend. “ ® I live here ^aith he) 
in a great city, where I have a multitude of acquaintance, bpt not a man of 
all that company with whom I dare familiarly breathe, or freely jest. Where- 
fore I expect thee, I desire thee, I send for thee; for there bo magy things 
which trouble and molest me, which had 1 but thee in presence, I could 
quickly disburden myself of in a walking discourse.” TJie like, perad venture, 
may he and he say with that old man in the comedy, 

••ircmo cut mcomm amlcoram hodfe, 

Apud quem uxpromcro occulta inua aiidcam,'*^ 


aTid much inconvenience may both ho and ho suffer in the meantime by if. 
Ho or he, or whosoever then labours of this malady, by all means let him 
get some trusty friend, ^Semper habeas Pylademqne alUpiem qui caret Orestem, a 
Pylades, to whom freely and securely he may open himself. For as in all other 
occurrences, so it is in tliis, Si quis in cadain ascendisset, <kc., as he said in 
^ Tully, if a man had gone to heaven, " seen the beauty of the skies,” stars 
errant, fixed, <kc., insuavis erit admiratioy it will do lihn no pleasure, except 
ho have somebody to impart to what he hath seen. It is the best thing in the 
world, as * Seneca therefore adviseth in such a case, " to get a trusty friend, 
tb whom we may freely and sincerely pour out our secrets; nothing so de- 
lighteth and easeth the mind, as when we have a prepared bosom, to which 
our secrets may descend, of whose conscience we are assured as our own, 
whose speech may ease our suocourless estate, counsel relievo, mirth expel 
our mourning, and whose very sight may be acceptable unto us.” It was 
the counsel which that politic " Commineus gave to all princes, and others 
distressed in mind, by occasion of Charles Duke of Burgundy, that was much 
perplexed, "fi.rst to pray to God, and lay himself open to him, and then to 
some special friend, whom we hold most dear, to tell all our grievances to 
him; nothing so forcible to strengthen, fecreate, and heal tho wounded soul 

of a miserable man.” . 

• 

^ Epist. 8. 11b. 3. Adrersa fortuna habet in qnerells leramentnm ; et malornm relatio, fte. * Alloqnlnui 
cliarijuvat, eteolumon amici. Emblem. 64. cent. I. 'Aa David did to Jonathan, i Sam. xx. ^Seneca, 
Epist. 67. • liic in civltate mogna ot tnrba magna nemliiem repenrQg) 088 umaa qnocum snsptrare fami- 

llaritcr aut Jocarl llbiffb posslmua. Quare te expectamui, te deslderamus, te arccssiiniii. Malta aunt onim 
qu8B mo aolicitant et angnnt, qus mihl videor aures tuas naetoa, nnlus ambulatlonla lermone exhaorlra 
posse. i»*«lhavenotaslnglefi:iendthl8day to whom 1 dare disclose my Mcrets." >Ovld. 
amlcltla. ^De trsiiqnU. e. 7. Optimum est amloam fldolcin nanclsd In quem seereta nostra Infhnda- 
mus; nlhllaqnb obleetat animnxn, qnam ubi tint preeparata pectoro. In qua tntd secreta dasosndaiit, 
quorum conselentU sqne ac tua : quorum senno solitudinem lenlat sententia eonsUlum expedlat, hllarltaa 
trisUttsm dlsaipet, conspectusque ddeetet. » Comment. 1. 7* Ad Deum eontaglamuByet peceatls 

venlam precemur, inde ad amlcos, et eui plurlmnm trlbulmns^ nos pate&cUuons totos^ et aalml volnns qjuo 
affligimur : ulhU ad rc&elendnm aoimnm eilieaci tt ii 
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SUBSECT. IT. — Hdp from friends hp counsel, comftrijfair and fold wmns^ 
nitty devices^ satisfactmhf alteration of his course of life^ removing objects^ d;c, 

.■ -When’ the patient of himself is not able to resist, or overcome these heart- 
eating passions, his friends or physician must be ready to supply that which is 
wanting. Suce erit humanitatis et sapientice (which "Tally cnjoi^icth in like 
case) sif/uid erratum, curare, aut improvisum, sud dUigentld corrigere. They 
must all join; nee satis medico, saith " Hippocrates, suum fecisse ojfclum, nisi 
auum quoqnc mgrotus, suum astantess &c. First, they must c.s|>ecially beware, 
a melancholy discontented person (ho it in what kind of melancholy soever) 
never be left alone or idle : but as physicians prescribe physic, cum custodifl, 
let tlioin not bo loft unto themselves, but with some comj)any or other, lest by 
thaf moans they aggravate and increase their dise;isc ; non op irtet oigros hu^ 
jusmodi esse solos vd inter ignotos, vet inter eos quos non auvant aut neglignnt, 
as Hod. h Fonseca, tom, 1. consuL 35. prescribes. Lugenles cnstmdlre solenms 
(saith ** Seneca) tie solitudlne male utaniar; wo watch a sorrowful person, lest 
he abuse ^lis solitariness, and so should wo do a melancholy man‘; set him a1>ont 
some business, exercise or recreation, which may divert his thoughts, and still 
keep hii^ otherwise intent; for his fantasy is so restless, operative and quick, 
that if it be not in perpetual action, ever employed, it will work upon itself, 
inelancholise, and bo carried away instantly, with some fear, jealousy, discon- 
tent, suspicion, some vain conceit or other. If his weakness be such that he 
cannot discern what is amiss, correct, or satisfy, it behoves them by counsel, 
comfort, or persuasion, by fair or foul means, to alienate his mind, by B«>me 
artificial invention, or some contrary persuasion, to remove all objects, causes, 
qpmpanies, occasions, os may any ways molest him, to humour him, please 
him, divert him, aud if it bo possible, by alCbring bis course of life, to give 
him security and satisfaction. If he conceal his grievances, and will not 
bo known of them, “** they must observe d)y his looks, gobtiiros, motions, 
fantasy, what it is that ollends,” ami then to apply remedies unto Iiiin ; many 
are instantly cured, when their minds are satisfied. 'Alexander makes mention 
of a woman, that by reason of her husband’s long absence in travel, was 
exceeding peevish and melancholy, but when she heard her husband was re- 
turned, beyond all expectation, at the first sight of him, she was freed from 
all fear, without help of any other physio restored to her former healtln'’ 
Trincavelllus, consil. 12. lib, l.ba^.h such a story of a Venetian, that being much 
troubled with melancholy, ‘**aiid loady to die for grief, when he beard his wife 
was brought to bed of a son, instantly recovered.'* As Alexander concludes, 
^^'If our imaginations be not invetei'ate, by this art they may be cured, 
especially if they proceed from such a cause.” No better way to satisfy, tliaii 
to remove the object, cause, occasion, if by any art or means possible we may 
find it out. If lie grieve, stand in fear, be in suspicion, suspense, or any way 
molested, secure him, SolvUurmaium, give him satisfaction, the cure is ended; 
alter his course of life, there needs%io other physia If the party be sad. or 
otherwise affected, ^'consider (saith "Trallianus) the manner of it, all circum- 
stances, and forthwith make a sudden alteration, "•by removing the occasions, 
avoid all terrible objects, heard or seen, *^*moiistrous and prodigious aspects," 
tales of devils, spirits, ghosts, tragical stories; to such as are in fear they 
strike a great impression, renewed many times, aud recall such chimeras 

« Ep. Q. Arat. • Apbor. prim. p Splat. 10. a Observando lootna, geatoa, manaa, pedes, ocalos, 

phantaalam, I’lso. ' Mullor melanchollA correpte cx longa virl pcrogrinatlone, et iraeimdi» onuitbua 

respondena, quum marltns donium revenita, proster apem, &e. * rra dolore morituriis quum nunclatuni 
eaaet axorem peperiaae lllium subitd recaperavlt. * NUl iffectua longo tempore infe&taverit, tali artlbclu 
imafflDatlones oorare oportet, proesertlm abl malum ab bit rdut A primarla neuaa occosionem taabueriu 
« Lib. 1. cap. 16. SI ex trUtitla aat alio aflbctii emperlt, epeoiem conaidera, aut allud quid eoruui, qum subi 
tarn alteratlonem ibeere ooaaant. * Xvitandl monatrtflcl aspectua, Sto. 
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and terrible fictions into tbeir minds. ^'^Make not so much as mention of 
them in private talk, or a dumb show tending to that purpose : such things 
(saith Galateus) are ofieusive to their imaginations.” And to those that are 
now in sorrow, *Seneca '' forbids all sad companions, and such as lament; a 
groaning companion is an enemy to quietness.” *Or if thex^ be any such paity,' 
at whoso presence the patient is not well pleased, he must bo removed : gentle 
speeches, ahd fair means, must first be tried; no harsh language used, or 
uncomfortable words ; and not expel, as some do, one madness with another; 
he that so doth, is madder than the patient himself : ” all things must be 
quietly composed ; everaa non evertenda^aed erigenda, things down must not be 
dejected, but reared, as Crato counsclleth ; “ ‘‘he must bo quietly and gently 
used,” and we should not do any thing against his mind, but by little and little 
cfiect it. As a horse that starts at a drum or trumpet, and will not endure the 
shooting of a piece, may be so manned by art, and animated, that be can not 
only endure, but is much more generous at the hearing of such things, much 
more courageous than before, and much delighteth iii it: they must not bo re- 
formed, ex abrupto, but by all art and insinuation, made to such companies, 
aspects, objects tliey could not formerly away with. Many at first cannot 
endure the sight of a green wound, a sick man, which afterward become good 
chirurgeons, bold empirics : a horse starts at a rotten post afar off, whieh coming 
near he quietly passeth. Tis much in the manner uf making such kind of 
persons, be they never so averse from company, bashful, solitary, timorous, 
they may bo made at last with those Roman matrons, to desire nothing more 
than in a public show, to sec a full company of gladiators breathe out their last. 

If they may not otherwise be accustomed to brook such distasteful and dis- 
pleasing objects, the best way then is generally to avoid tlmm. Montanus, 
conail, 229. to the Earl of Montfort, a courtier, and bis melancholy patiei^t, 
advisethhimtoleave the court,*by reason of those continual discontents, crosses, 
abuses, “ cares, suspicions, emulations, ambition, anger, jealousy, which that 
place afibrded, and which surely v^aused him to be so melancholy at the first : ” 
Maxima gtuxsr/ue doiniis servia eat plena auperbis ; a company of Coffers and 
jiroud jacks are commonly conversant and attendant in such places, and able to 
make any man that is of a soft, quiet disposition (as many times they do) ex aiuUo 
inaanum^ if once they humour him, a veryidiot,or starkmad. A thing too much 
practised in ail common societies, and they have no better sport than to make 
themselves merry by abusing some silly fellow, or to take advantage of another 
man’s weakness. In such cases as in a plague, the best remedy is dto^ longe^ 
tardi : (for to such a party, especially if he be apprehensive, there can be no 
greater misery) to get him quickly gone farenough off, and not to be over-hasty 
in his return. If he be so stupid that he do not apprehend it, bis friends should 
take some order, and by their discretion supply that which is wanting in him, 
as in all other cases they ought to da K they see a man melancholy given, 
solitary, averse from company, please himself with such private and vain 
meditations, though he delight in it, they ought by ^l means seek to divert 
him, to dehoi*t him, to tell him of the e>%nt and danger that may come of it. 
If they see a man idle, that by reason of his means otherwise will betake him- 
self tc DO course of life,*they ought seriously to admonish him, he makes a 
noose to entangle himself^ his want of employment will be his undoing. If he 
have sustained any great loss, suffered a repulse, dis^mce, <ko., if it be possible^ 


y Neqae enlm tarn actio, ant reeordatlo rerom ]iq}aimodl dlaplleet, led iis vel ffestas alterlnslniafftaatlonl 
hdumbrare, veheineater molestnm. Oalat. de mor. cap. 7. ■Tranquil. Procipuo rltentur trlwtes, et 

omnia deplorantes; tranqulUitati Inlmleoa est comes perturbatus, omnia gemena. • Illorum quotrae 

hoiniimm, k quorum consortio abhorrent, pnesentla amovenda, nee sermonibus Ingratls obtuiidendl ; el quis 
Insaniam ab Insanla ale curarl astlmet, et protervd utltur, magls quam oger tnsanlt. Crato* oonall. 1B4. 
Scoltall. a MolUter ao suavlter Mger tractetur, nee ad ea adigatur quaa non eurac. < ( lb saapIcloiMNi 
curaa. nmalatlonein, a iiUtlonem, Iran iro. quaa locus lUe mlnlstrat, et quai Caouaent melanoholicutu. 
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relieve him. If he desire aught, let him be satisfied ; if iu suspense, fear, 
suspicion, let him be secured : and if it may conveniently be, give him his 
heart’s content ; for the body cannot be cured till the mind be satisfied. 

** Socrates, in Plato, would prescribe no physic for Charmides’ headache, ** till 
imt he had eased his troubled mind ; body and soul must be cured together, 
as head and eyes.” 

• • Ocniam non cnraliH sine toto csplts^ ^ 

Nec Ctiput sine tut(> con»oru, 

Kec totuiu corpus sine liiiiuu." 

If that may not be hoped or expected, yet ease him with comfort, cheerful 
speeches, fair promises, and good words, pecsiiade him, advise him. “ Many,” 
saith ^Galen, “ have been cured by good ci>uasel and persuasion alone.” “Hea- 
viness of the heart of man doth bring it down, but a good word rejoiceth it,” 
Proi^. xii. 25. “ And there is he that speaketh words like the pricking of a 
sword, but the tongue of a wise man is health,” ver. 18. OrcUio nanujue 
saucii animi eel retneclium^ a gentle speech is the true cure of a wounded soul, 
as *Plutarch contends out of ^Eschylus and Euripides: “if it be wisely 
administered it^easeth grief and pain, as diverse remedies do many other 
diseases.” ’Tis incantatloiiis instar^ a charm, eestuantis animi refrigeriu/n%f that 
true Nejeiithe of Homer, which was no Indian plant, or feigned meilicine, 
wiiioh Epidainna, Thoiiis* wife, sent Helena fora token, as Macrobius,7.<S'a<ur- 
noZ., Guropius Herrnat. lib, 9., Greg. Naziatizen, and others suppose, but oppor- 
tunity of speech : for Helena’s bowl, Medea’s unction, Venus’s girdle, Circe’s 
cup, cannot so enchant, so forcibly move or alter as it doth. A letter sent or 
read will do as much ; multiim aU^or qimm ia is lUeras leg% I am much eased, 
as ^ Tally wrote to Poinponius Atticus, when I read thy letters, and as J uliaiius 
t]ie Apostate once signified to Maximus the philosopher; as Alexander slept 
with lloinors works, so do I with thine epistles, Pceoniis nvedkamentis^ 
eaeqae assiduk tanquam recentes el mvas iteramus; scribe ergo, et assidae 
scribe, or else come thyself; amizus ad amicuin venies. Assuredly a wise and 
well-spoktii mail may do what he will in such a case; a good orator alone, as 
‘ Tully holds, can alter afiectioiis by power of his eloquence, “ comfort such as 
are afillctcd, erect such as^re depressed, expel and mitigate fear, Inst, anger,” 
4kc. And how powerful is the charm of a discreet and dear friend \ lUe regit 
dictis anirnoa et temperat iras. What may not ho cftect? As ‘‘Chremes told 
Menedemus, “ Pear not, conceal it not, O friend! but tell me what it is that 
troubles thee, and I shall surely help thee by comfort, counsel, or iu the matter 
itself.” ‘ Aruoldu.s, lib. 1. hreviar, cap, 18. speaks of a usiu'er in his time, that 
upon a loss, much melancholy and discontent, was so cured. As imagination, 
fear, grief, cause such passions, so conceits alone, rectified by good hope, 
counsel, <bc., ore able again to help: and ’tis incredible how much they can do 
iu such a case, as '"Trincavellius illustrates by an example of a patient of his ; 
Porphyrins, the philosopher, in Plotinus’s life (written by him), relates, that 
being in a discontented humour through insufierablo anguish of mind, he was 
going to make away himself: but nfoe ting by chance his master Plotinus, who 
perceiving by hi^ distracted looks all was not well, urged him to confess his 
*grief: which when he had heard, he used such comfortable speeches, thot he 
redeemed him kfaucibus Hrebi, pacified his unquiet mind, insomuch that he 


prlu .1 anlmnm tnrbatlsslraum cnrUsset; ocpli ilne capita, nre corpus sine anim.t curarl potest. 

' • E Grsceo. You shall nut cure the oye, unless you cure the whole head al-to; nor the head, unless the whole 
hodv; nor the whole body, unless the soul besides." ^£t nos non paucos sanavliniis, aulml motibus ad 
(lebitum rcvueatls, lib. 1. do sanlt. tuend. • Consol, ad Apollon him. Si quis sapieuter et suo tempore 
odUlbcat, Uomedlamorbis dlversls diverse sunt; dolentem senno benign us subluvat. ^ Lib. 12. Eplst. 

I l>e nat. deonun consolatur affllotos, deduclt p^^erritos & tlmore, enpiditates imprimis, et Iracandlas eom- 
primlt. * ^ Hoauton. Act. 1. Soon. 1. Ke motue, ne verere, erode Inquam mlhl, aut consoUndo, aut 

eonsllio, snt re Juvoro. * Novi foneratorem avarum apud mcos slo curatum, qui mnltam pecimiam 

unlaerut. « Lib. 1. consil. 1 2. Incredlblle dlotu quantum juvent. 
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was eagily reconciled to himself, and much abashed to think afterwards that 
he should ever entertain so vile a motion. By all means, therefore, f.iir pro* 
mises, good words, gentle persuasions, are to bo used, not to be too rigorous at 
first, “or to insult over them, not to deride, neglect, or contemn, but rather,** 
as Lemnius exhorteth, " to pity, and by all plausible means to seek to redrew^ 
them ;** but if satisfaction may not be had, mild courses, ])roiaises, comfortable 
speeches, and good counsel will not take place ; then os Christopherus 4 Vega 
determine^ lib, 3. cap. de Mel, to handle them more roughly, to threaten 
and chide, saith ® Altomarus, terrify sometimes, or as Salvianus will have them, 
to be lashed and whipped, as we do by a starting horse, ^that is affrighted 
without a cause, or as ’’Bhasis adviseth, " one while to speak fair and flatter, 
another while to terrify and chide, as they shall see cause.” 

When none of these precedent remedies will avail, it will not be amiss, 
which Savanarola and «djilian Montaltus so much commend, clavum cUxvo 
peUere, “ 'to drive out one passion with another, or by some contrary passion,*’ 
as they do bleeding at nose by letting blood in the arm, to expel one fear with 
another, one |[^ief with another. “Christopherus ^ Vega accounts it rational 
physic, non edienum a ralione: and Lemnius much approves it, “ to use a hard 
wedge to a hard knot,” to drive out one disease with another, to pull out a 
tooth, or wound him, to geld him, saith ‘Platerus, as they did epileptical 
patients of old, because it quite alters the temperature, that the pam of the 
one may mitigate the grief of the other; "and I knew one that was so cured 
of a quartan ague, by the sudden coming of his enemies upon him.” If we may 
believe “Pliny, whom Scaliger calls mcndaciorum patreni, the father of lies, 
Q. Fabius Maximus, that renowned consul of Rome, in a battle fought with 
the king of the Allobroges, at the river Isaurus, was so rid of a quartan ague. 
Valcsius, in his controversies, holds this an excellent remedy, and if it bo 
discreetly used in this malady, better than any physic. 

Sometimes again by some ^feigned lie, strange news, witty device, artificial 
invention, it is not amiss to deceive them. “‘As they hate those,” saith 
Alexander, “ that neglect or deride, so they will give ear to such as Will soothe 
them up. If they say they have swallowed frogs or a snake, by all means grant 
it, and tell them you can easily cure it; *tis an ordinary thing. Pliilodotus, 
the physician, cured a melancholy king, that thought his head was off, by 
putting a leaden cap thereon ; the weight made him perceive it, and freed him 
o^his fond imagination. A woman, in the said Alexander, swallowed a serpent 
as she thought; he gave her a vomit, and conveyed a serpent, such os she 
conceived, into the basin; upon the sight of it she was amended. The plea- 
santest dotage that ever I read, saith ‘liaureutius, was of a gentleman at 
Senes in Italy, who was afraid to piss, lest all the town should bo drowned; 
the physicians caused the bells to be rung backward, and told him the town was 
on fire, whereupon he made water, and was immediately cured. Another sup- 
posed his nose so big, that he should dash it against the wall if he stirred; his 
physician took a gr^t piece of flesh, and holding it in his liand, pinched him by 
the nose, making him believe that flesh Was cut from it. Forestu^ obs, lib. 1. 
had a melancholy iiatient, who thought ho was dead, « •» ho-put a fellow in a 


■NeraoJstlusmoai COTdltlwllihomlnft^ In lllos nit sevcrior, verummlwiio potlus Indo* 

lescdt, vicemqncdcploret. lib. 2. Mp. 16. •Cap. 7. Idem Pho Laurciitiu% cap 8. P Quod timet nihil 
cat, ubi coffitur ct videt. « Una \ Ice WandJantur, una vice Iwdem tew orera incuUant. ' Si voro 

fuei it ex novo malo andlto, rcl ex anirn accidente, ant do amladone morcium, aut morte amid, Introdu- 
contiir nova contrarla lilo qms Ipsum ad gaudia luoveant; do hoc semper nitl debomua. *lc. • hlb 8 
**P* • Cap. 3. Costratio oUm u %'oteribnB nsa In morbis desperatis. &c. • Lib. 1 can 6 ala 

morbum morbo, ut davum clavo, retnndimus, et malo nodo malum cuueuni adhibemns. Novi cuo anl ex 
Bubiio hostium incorsu et inopl nato tlmore quartanam depulcrat. • Lib. 7 cap! M. In acio piumi^ 
febro qnartana llberatus eat. r Jacchlnua, c. 16. In 9. Bhaais, Mont. cap. 2G. ^ Lib. l?cap. 1 0. nvenSntur 
*^7*^^®* contemnunt. 81 ranaa ot %lpeins com.-dlaso «o putant, coiiMderoMebomua. 
et spem do cura faccre. ‘Cap. 8. de mol. ^ Ciatom ponuit ex Mudicoi uia cuiiaillo mono cum. m ouem 
allum sc moituum flngentem posuit; hie m data jacena, ike. ‘ ^ 
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chest, like a dead man, by his bedside, and made him rear himself a little^ 
and* eat: the melancholy man asked the counterfeit, whether dead men use 
to eat meat? He told him yea ; whereupon he did eat likewise and was cured.’* 
Lemnius, lib. 2. cap. 6. de 4. ccnnplex. hath many such instance^ and Jovianus 
^^£oatanus, lib. 4. cap. 2. of Wisd. of the like: but amongst the rest I find one 
most memorable, registered in the ^French chronicles of an advocate of Paris 
before mentioned, who believed verily ho was dead, &c. I read a multitude 
of examples of melancholy men cured by such artificial inventions. 


Subsect. III. — Music a renicJ^. 

Want and sundry are the means which philosophers and physicians have 
prescribed to exhilarate a sorrowful heart, to divert those fixer! and intent 
careS and meditations, which in this malady so much offend; but in my 
judgment none so present, none so powerful, none so apposite as a cup of 
strong drink, mirth, music, and merry company. Eccliis. xl. 50. Wine and 
music rejoice the lieart.” ‘‘Khasis, cont. 9. Tract. 15, Altomarus, cap. 7, 
jrElianus ^Montaltus, c. 26, Ficinus, Bcned. Victor. Faventiuus are almost 
immoderate in the commendation of it; a most forcible medicine "Jacchinus 
calls it: Jiisou Pratensis, most admirable thing, and worthy of consider- 
ation, thSt can so iiiullify the mind, and stay those tempestuous affections of 
it.” Miisica est mentis medicina mastte, a roaring-nicg against melancholy, 
to rear and revive the languibhing soul; “^affecting not only the ears, but 
the very arteries, the vital and animal spirits, it erects the mind, and makes 
it nimble.” Lemnius, instil, cap. 44. This it will effect in the most dull, 
severe and sorrowful souls, expel grief with mirth, and if there be any 
clouds, dust, or dregs of cares yet lurking in onr thoughts, most powerfully it 
wipes them all away,” Salisbur. poUt. lib. 1. edip. 6, and that which is more, 
it will perform all this in an instant: Cheer up the countenance, expel 

austerity, bring in hilarity (Girald. Canib. cap, 12. Topog. lliber.), inform our 
manners, mitigate anger;” Athemeus lib. 14. cap. 10.), calleth 

it an infinite treasure to such as are endowed with it: Dulcisonwn reJicU 
tristia corda mdos, Eobapjis Ilessus. Many other properties * Oossiodorus, 
epiat. 4. reckons up of tliis our divine music, not only to expel the greatest 
griefs, but “ it doth extenuate fears and furies, appeaseth cruelty, abateth 
heaviness, and to such as are watchful it causeth quiet rest; it takes awa^ 
spleen and hatred,” be it instrumental, vocal, with strings, wind, ^Qua: d 
epiritu, sine maiiuum dexteriiate gubemetur^ &c. it cures all irksomeness and 
heaviness of the soul. 'Labouring men that sing to their work, can tell as 
much, and so can soldiers when they go to fight, whom terror of death caniiut 
80 much affright, as the sound of trumpet, drum, fife, and such like music 
animates; metusenim mortis^ as "Censorinus iuformeth us, m^isicddepellitur. 
** It makes a child (juiet,” the niu'se's song, and many times the sound of a 
trumpet on a sudden, bells ringing, a carman’s whistle a boy singing somo 
ballad tune early in the street, alten^ revives, recreates a restless patient that 
cannot sleep in the night, dsc. In a word, it is so powerful a thing that it 
ravisheth the soul, regina sensnum, the queen of the senses, by sweet pleasure 
(which is a happy cure), and corporal tunes pacify our incorporeal soul, si?ie 
(n*e lojuens, dominatum in animain exercet. and caiTies it beyond itseli) helps. 

^ Sorrea. 1600 S In 9. RliaafB. Magnam vim habet muslea. ^ Cap. de Alania. Adminindaprofeetd 
roH e^t, ct digtid expcnsiono, quod eonorum coiidnnltas nientem emollui, shtutquc procellovis ipeiiis offee- 
tluiib^. I Liuigucns anlmtu indc crigitur et rovlviscit, nee tarn aurca aflicic, 8cd ct soiiltu per artcrias 
iindlque dllfuso, spiritoe tmn vltalee cum aaimalea excicat, nicntom reddens ogilem. 6(c. s Muslca 

veniiBtatc sua montoM severiores eaplt, &c. a Animos trlates aubitd exhilarat, imbllos ▼uUna serenax. 

Austorltateai roponltjjucunditatem oxponLt, barbaiiemquo td( ltdcpoiiere gentosi mores lustUult,lracundiani 
mitfgat. > Cltliara trlstitiam jneondat timidoa furores attonuac, criuwtam 9sa\ Itiaui blande refleit, liui* 

guoittoi, &c. ^ ret Aretiuo * Castilic de aulio lib. i . iol. 117. » Lib. de Natali, cap. IIL 
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elevates, extends it. Scaliger, exercii. 302, gives a reason of these effects^ 
because th& spirits about the heart take in that trembling and dancing air 
into the body, are moved together, and stirred up with it,” or else the mind, 
as some suppose harmonically composed, is roused up at the tunes of music. ^ 
And ’tis not only men that aix) so affected, but almost all other ci'eatur^/ 
You know the tale of Hercules Gallus, Orpheus, and Am^hion,f(Blice8animcui 
Ovid calls them, that could saaaa nvovere aono teatudinia, <kc. make stocks and 
stones, as well as beasts and other animals, dance after their pipes: the dog 
and hare, wolf and lamb; vicinumque lupo prcahuit agna latua; clamoavs 
groGuluSi stridvla cornixy el Jovis aqtdla^ as Philostratus describes it in his 
images, stood all gaping upon Orpheus ; and ^ trees pulled up by the roots 
came to hear him, Et comitem quercum pinua arnica Prahit, 

Arion made fishes follow him, which, as common experience evincetb, ' are 
much affected with music. All singing birds are much pleased with it, 
especially nightingales, if we may believe Calcagninus; and bees amongst 
the rest, though they be fiying away, when they hear any tingling sound, 
will tarry behind. Harts, hinds, horses, dogs, bears, are exceedingly de- 
lighted with it.” Seal, exerc. 302. Elephants, Agrippa adds, Vb, 2. cap. 24, 
and in Lydia in the midst of a lake there be certain floating islands (if ye 
will believe it), that after music will dance. 

But to leave all declamatory speeches in praise 'of divine music, I will 
confine myself to my proper subject: besides that excellent power it hath to 
expel many other diseases, it is a sovereign remedy against 'despair and 
melancholy, and will drive away the devil himself. Canus, a Rhodian fiddler, 
in ' Philostratus, when Apollonius was inquisitive to know what he could do 
with his pipe, told him, That he would make a melancholy man merry, and 
him that was merry much merrier than before, a lover more enamoured, a 
religious man more devout.” Jsmenias the Theban, " Chiron the centaur, la 
said to have cured this and many other diseases by music alone: as now they 
do those, saith 'Bodine that are troubled with St. Vitus’s Bedlam dance. 
^Timotheus, the musician, compelled Alexander to skip up and ^own, and 
leave his dinner (like the tale of the Friar and the Boy), whom Austin, ^ civ. 
J)ei, lib. 17 . cap. 14 . so much commends for it. Who hath not heard how 
David’s harmony drove away the evil spirits from ong Saul, 1 Sam. xvL and 
Elisha when he was much troubled by importunate kings, called fur a minstrel, 
*and when he played, tlie hand of the Lord came upon him,” 2 Kings iiil 
Censor inus de natali, cajh 12. reports how Ascleptades the physician helped 
many frantic persons by this means, phreneticorum merUea inorbo turbataa— 
Jason Pratensis, cap. de Uanid, hath many examples, how Clinias and 
Em])cdoclcs cured some desperately melancholy, and some mad, by this our 
music. Which because it hath such excellent virtues, belike 'Horner brings 
in I’hemius playing, and the Muses singing at the banquet of the gods. 
Aristotle, FolU. 1. 8. c. 5, Plato 2. de legibua, highly approve it, and i^o do all 
politicians. The Greeks, Romans, have graced music, and made it one of the 
liberal sciences, though it be now become mercenary. All civil Common- 
wealths allow it: Cneius Manlius (as 'Livius relates) anno ab wrb. cond. 567. 
brought first out of Asia to Rome singing wenches^ players, jester<^ and all 


■ Qnod splrltiis qnl In corde igltant tremnluni et ratatlttntem redptnntMem In peetna et Inde exdtmtmv 
a Bpli ttu uiiueuli moventur, &c. • Arboros radicibus evulAw, &c. Pm. Carew of Anthony, In deteript 

Cornwall, saith of wJiales, that they wiU come and show themselves dancing at the sound of e trumpet, fuL 
S'*. 1. et fol. 164. 2 book. 4i>e corvo, equo, cene, urso Idem compertum: moaics aCicluntar. ^ j^^amea 
inobt immcrii > Sspe graves moi bos modulatum carmen abegit, £t despei alls eoncUlavtt opem. 

*Llb 5. cap. 7. llaerentlbnimoBrorein whmam, UtanteiuTero setpsoreddimuilsriorem, unantemcalldiorem, 
rtUglosum divine nomine correptum, et od Decs colendos paratioi em. « MaUdls Comes Myth, lib 4 cap. 

« Lib. 6. de rep. Curat Muslea furoi ein Sanetl Viti. ’ lilxlUreh convlvio, Cardan, sqjiittl. lib. 13 . 
■ Iliad. 1. a Ltbro U. cap. 1. Psaltrias, sambuw ftilasqne ot convivalia ludorum oblectamentaaddiU 

epulis ex Asia Invexlt In uibcm. 
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kind of music to their feasts. Your princes, emperors, and persons of any 
quality, maintain it in their courts; no mirth without music. Sir Thomas 
More, in his absolute Utopian commonwealth, allows music as an appendix to 
every meal, and that throughout, to ail sorts. Epictetus calls menaam mulam 
a table without music a manger; for concert of musicians at a 
banquet, is a carbuncle set in gold ; and as the signet of an emerald well 
trimmed with gold, so is the melody of music in a ])leasant banquet.” Ecclus. 
xxxii. 5, 6. ^Louis the Eleventh, when he invited Edward the Foui*th to 
come to Paris, told him that as a principal part of his entertainment, he should 
hear sweet voices of children, Ionic and Lydian tunes, exquisite music, he 

khould have a , and the cardinal of Bouibon to be his confessor, which he 

used as a most pla\isible argument : as to a sensual man indeed it is. * Lucian 
in his book, is not ashamed to confess that he took inlinito delight 

in sfugiiig, dancing, music, womens couipaii}^ and such like pleasures : *‘uiid 
if thou (saith he) dij^st but hear them play and dance, I know thou woiildst 
be so well pleased with the object, that thou wouldst dance for cwmpaiiy thy- 
self, without doubt thou wilt be taken with it.” So Scaliger ingenuously 
coiifessetB. exercit, 274. ‘“*1 am beyond all measure affected with music, I do 
most willingly iTehold them dance, I am iniglitily detained and allured with 
that gra^e and ooiueliness of fair wamon, I am well pleased to be idle amongst 
them.” And uhat young man is not? As it is acceptable and conducing to 
most, so es])ecially to a melancholy man. Provhled always, his disease proceed 
not originally from it, that he he not some light inamorato, some idle phan- 
tiistic, who ca]>ei‘s in conceit all the day long, and thinks of nothing else, but 
how to make jigs, sonnets, madrigals, in commendation of his mistress. In 
such cases music is most pernicious, as a spur to a free horse will make him 
nm himself blind, or break his wind; Indtamenturn mini amoris ffiusica, for 
music enchants, as Menander holds, it will make such melancholy persons mad, 
and the sound of those jigs and hompi|x;s will not be removed out of the 
cal's a week after. •Plato for this reason forbids music and wine to all 
young meu, hecau.se they are most part amorous, na ignis addatur igni, lest 
one lire increase another. Many men are melancholy by hearing music, but 
it is a pleasing melancholy that it causeth ; and therefore to such as are dis- 
content, in woe, fear, sorrow, or dejected, it is a most present remedy : it 
expels cares, alters their grieved minds, and easeth in an instant. Otherwise, 
iiaiih 'Plutarch, Musu^a magia dementat quain vinum ; music makes soiue 
meu mad as a tiger; like Astolphos* horn in Ariosto; or Mercury's golden 
wand ill llomer, that made some wake, others sleep, it hath divers effects: 
.'ind 'Theophrastus right well projihesied, that diseases were either procui-ed 
by music or mitigated. 


Subsect. IV. — Mirdi and merry company, fair ohjects, remedies. 

Mirth and merry company may not bo separated from music, both con* 
ceruing and necessarily required io^ this business. "Mirth” (saith **Vive3) 
" purgeth the blood, conhrms health, causeth a fresh, pleasing and ^iie colour,” 
prorogues life, whets the wit, makes the body yoqng, lively and lit for any 
manner of employment. TThe merrier the heart the longer the life ; A 
jneny beai't is the life of the llesh,” Prov. xiv. 30. " Gladness prolongs his 
day^” Ecclus. xxx. 22 ; • and this is one of the three Salernitan doctors, Dr. 


to Comlnens. • lata libentcr et maffni earn Tolaptato q>actare aoleo. Et ado te lllecebrla hbes captnm 
iri et loauper trlpudlatuniiii, hand dublb damaleebvre. ^In mnalds supra oiiinem fldem eapior et 

obleotor ; dioreaa Llbentiaalmi asplclu, pulchrarom fcamlnamm renustato detlneor, otiari Inter baa solutus 
carli posrtui. • 3. De leglbtu. a Synipoa, queat. 6. Moalca multos magis dementat quam vinom. 
« Anhui morbi vel k rnusleA curantnr vel Inferontur. to Lib. 8. d* anlmA. Ljatitia purjat sangulnem* 

valtftudinem conaervat, colorem Indodt florentem, niadnm, cratum. » 
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llerryman, Dr. Diet, Dr. Quiet, * which cure all diseases— i/i»w hilaris, 
reguies, moderata dieta. Gomesitis, pras/at IU>. 3. do sal. gen. is a great ihag- 
nifier of houest mirth, by which (saith ho) we cure many passions of the mind 
in ourselves, and in our friends; which ‘ Galateus assigns for a cause why wo 
love meny companions : and well they deserve ii^ being that as "‘Maguinuir' 
holds, a merry companion is better than any music, and as the saying i^ comes 
jticundus ir^ vid pro ve/iicuh, as a waggon to him that is wearied on the way. 
Jucunda confabulatioy sedes^ yoct, pleasant discourse, jests, conceits, meny tales, 
mdliti verhorum globulin as Petroniua, “ Pliny, ®Spondanus, **CaBliu^ and many 
good authors plead, ara that sole Nepenthes of Homer, Helena’s bowl, Venus's 
girdle, so renowned of old ‘‘to expel gidef and care, to cause mirth and glad- 
ness of heart, if they be rightly understood, or seasonably applied. In a word, 

^ ' Amor, voluptas, Yen ui, ffandiam, I Gratmeatlon, plcavuro, lore, joy, 

JocuD, Ittdu^ senno suavia, suaviatlo.** | Mirlh, aport, pluaaant words aud no attoy." 

are the true Nepenthes. For these causes our physicians generally prescribe 
this as a pr^cipal engine to batter the walls of melancholy, a chief antidote, 
and a sufficient cure of itselt. ** By all means (saith * Mesue) procure mirth to 
these men in such things as are heard, seen, tasted or smelled, oi any way 
perceived, and let them have all enticeincnts and fair })ronVises, the sight of 
excellent beauties, attires, ornaments, delightsome passages to distract their 
minds from fear and sorrow, and such things on which they are so iixed and 
intent. ‘Let them use hunting, sports, plays, jests, merry company,** as 
Bhasis prescribes, ‘‘ which will not let the mind be molested, a cup of good 
drink now and then, hear music, and have such companions with whom they 
are especially delighted ; merry tales or toys, drinking, singing, dancing, am[ 
whatsoever else may procure mirth : and by no means, saith Guianerius, suQor 
them to be alone. Bcnedictua Yictorius Faventiuus, in his empirics, accounts 
it an especial remedy against melancholy, * to hear and see singing, dancing, 
maskers, mummers, to converse with sixch merry fellows and fair maids.** “ For 
the beauty of a woman cheercth (bo countenance,’* Ecclu'S. xxxvi. 22. ^Beauty 
alone is a sovereign remedy against fear, grief, aud all melancholy iits ; a 
charm, as Peter de la Seine and many other writers affirm, a banquet itself ; 
he gives instance in discontented Mcuelaus, that was so often freed by Helena's 
fair &ce : and * Tully 3 Tztsc. cites Epicurus as a chief patron of this tenet. 
To expel grief, and procure pleasure, sweet smells, good diet, touch, taste, 
embracing, singing, dancing, sports, plays, and above the rest, exquisite beau- 
ties, quibas ocidijuctinde inoventuret rniimi, are most ])owerfui means, ohvia 
forma^iomo&t or seeafair maid passby,ortobe in company with her. He found 
it by experience, and made good use of it in his own person, if Plutarch belie 
him not ; for he reckons up the names of some more elegant pieces; *Lcontia, 
Boedina, Hedieia, Nicedia, that were frequently seen in Epicurus’ garden, and 
very familiar in his house. Neither did he try it himself alone, but if we may 
give credit to ^ Atheueus, he practised it upon others. For when a sad and 
sick patient was brought unto him to be cured, he laid him on a down bed, 

‘Splritos temperate calorcm excltat, natnralcm Tlrtiftem corroborat, Javenllo corpus dlu senrat, vltam 
prorogat, ingcnlum acult, et hotnlnein negotiis qulbuslibet aptioreni rcddlt. Schola baleni. ^ Dum 

contatteii& vacant ot fcatlva lenitato mordent, xnediocres oniml Kgritudiuos sanari aolent, &e. > De niur. 
fol. 57. Amamus Ideo eos qul auntVaceti et Jucundl. » Reglm. aanlt. part. 3. Nota quod amiena bonus ct 
dllectua soclus^ narratlonlbus sals Jucundls superat omnem melodiam. > Lib. 21. cap. 27. •Comment, 
in 4. Odyai. p Lib. 36. e. 16. i Uomericum Ulod Nepentbes quod mororvm tollit, ot cnthlinlam, et 
Idlarltatom parlt. 'Flaut Baech. • De legrltud. capitis. Omni modo gencrot betitlam in lis, de ils quo 
audiuntur et videntur, aut odorantnr, ant guatantur, aut qaocuiique modo aentlrl possunt, et aspectu for- 
marum multi decorls et omatd^ et negotiatlone juoandl, etbl .dlentlbus ludis, et promlasis dlatrahantu^ 
eorum oniml, de re allqua quam timent et dolent. • Utantur venationiba% ludi^ amlcorum 

consoitlis, quienon ainunt onlmuin turbarl, vino et canto et lod mutatlone^ etbiberlo, et gaudio, ex quibua 
prmcipue delectantur. • Piso. e-x fabuUs et ludis qnsrenda deleetatlo. His versetur qul maxlme grutl 

aunt, cautus ct chorea ad Imtitlam prosunt. ■ Pratdpue volet od expdlendam melanchoU^m stare iu 
cantibus, India, et sonis, et habitare cum fiunlllarlbua, et pnecipue cum pudlis Jucundls. f I'ar. 5. de 
avocomentis, lib. de absolvendo lucto. ■ Gorporum eomplexus, cantus, ludi, forms, Ac. • • Circa 

hortos Epicuri frequentes. ^ Dypnosoph. lib. 10. Corouavit florido lerto Ineendmu odorei, in culdlra 
plumea coUocavit duldculam potionem propinani^ pmltrlam addiuit. te 
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crowned him with a garland of sweet-smelling flowers, in a fidr perfumed closet 
deUcately set out, and after a portion or two of good drink, which ho adminis- 
tered, he brought in a beautiful young * wench tliat could play upon a lute, sing, 
and dance,” <kc., Tully, 3 Taac. scoffs at Epicurus, for this his profane physic 
^(as well he deserved), and yet Fhavorinus and Stobeus highly approve of it; 
most of our looser physici«aiis iu some cases, to such parties especially, allow of 
this; and all of them will have a melancholy, sad, and disconteated persoi % 
make frequent use of honest sports, companies, and recreations, et incUandoe 
ad Vemrem, as '^Kodericus k Fonseca will, aspect u, et contacta piddberriincv^ 
fmminaruni^ to be drawn to such consorts whether they will or no. Not to be 
an auditor only, or a spectator, but sometimes an actor himself. Duke eat 
desipere in, loco^ to play the fool now and then is not amiss, there is a time for 
all things. Grave Socrates would bo merry by fits, sing, dance, and take liis 
liquor too, or else Theodorct belies him ; so would old Cato, *Tully by his own 
confession, and the rest. Xenophon, in his Sympos, brings in Socrates as a 
principal actor, no man merrier than himself, and sometimes ho jtrould “ 'ride 
a cockhorse with his children,” — — equitare in arundvne longd (though 
Alcibiadss scofied at hiiu for it), and well he might; for now and then (saith 
Plutarch) the mtist viituous, honest, and gravest men will use feasts, jests, and 
toys, as we do sauce to our meats. SSo did Scipio and Lsslius, 

Qnl ubl a rulffo ct ^cena in ^ocrota ro'nurant, “ Valorona Selpto and fifcntle T^sluis, 

Virtue Scipiad r inius sapiiMiti i L ili, Kuinoved from the scliic and loiit ko clamorous. 

Ka,;un cum illo, ut diM iulu lit It tc, doiicc Wci cm out to recreate thcmsclveii their laid by 

liecuqueretur ulus, aollu ■ ■ — ** W UUst supper by the cook was making ready.'* 

Machiavel, in the eighth book of his Florentine history, gives this note of 
Cosmo du’ Medici, the wisest and gravest man of his time in Italy, that he 
would ^^''now and then play the most egregious fool in his carriage, and was 
so much given to jesters, players and childish sports, to make himself merr}*, 
that he that should but consider his gravity ox^the one ])art, his folly and light- 
ness on the other, would surely say, there were two distinct persons in him.” 
Now methinksho did well iu it, though 'Sa]isjiurieii.sis be of opinion, that magis- 
trates, segutors, and grave men, should not descend to hgliter sport.s, w res- 
publka ludere •ekUainr: but as Thcmistocles, still keep a stem and constant 
carriage. 1 commend Cosmo do* Medici and Castrucciiis Costrucanus, than 
whom Itajy never knew a^vorthicr aiptain, another Alexander, if ‘‘Alachiavel 
do not deceive us iu his life : ** when a friend of his reprehended him for 
dancing beside his dignity” (belike at some cushion dance), he told him again, 
(pd sapit interdiu, via unquam meta desipit, he that is wise in the day may 
dole a little in tb e nigh t. Paul us J ovius relates as much of Pope Loo Decimus , 
that he was a grave, discreet, staid man, yet souietimos most free, and too open 
in ills sports. And 'tis not altogether * unfit or mli^beseoming tbe gravity tr* 
such a man, if that decorum of time, place, and such circumstances be obscr\ cvl. 
^Jliece stidtitium coneillis brevem; and a.H "he said iu an epigram to his wife, 
1 would have every mau say to himself, or to his friend, 

Moll, once In pleasant company by chance, I Veil, If you will, your hood, your sonl reveal 

I wished that > ou for company would dance : ' To him that only wounded souls can beol : 

Which you refused, and said, your years i Be m my house us busv as a bee. 

Now, nmtron-like, both manners and attire. Uaviug a sting for e\ ery ono but me ; 

Well, Moll, If needs yAi will be matron-liko, Bussing In every corner, gath'rmg honey : 

Then trust to this, 1 will thoe matron-like ; Let nothing ngste, that costs or yicldcth money 

Yet so to you my love may never lessen, • And when thou scust my heart to mirth IncPiio. 

As you for church, house, bed, observe tills lesson : Thy tongue, wit, blood, warm with good cheer ha wine: 
hit in the church as solemn as a saint, Then of sweet spurts let no occasion 'scapes 

No deed, woid, thought, your ^ue devotion taint. But be as wanton, toying as an ape.** 

• Ut reclinatd suavltcr in lectum pucllft, Ac. 4 xom. 2. consult. 85. * Eplst. Fam. lib. 7. 22. 

eplst. Ueri dcinuin bcuo potus, scroqne redlcram. ' Valer. Max. cup. 8. lib. 8. lutcrposlU arundine 

crurlbuB sals, cum flllis ludciis, ab Alciblade lisus ost. s Hor. ** lloiniiilbus facctis, et lodis pnorlllbus 
ultra modum dedltus, adeo ut si cui in eo tarn gra\ itatem quam levitatcm considerate llcerot, duos pemonaa 
dlstlnctas m eo esse dlceret. i De nugis curial. lib. 1. cap. 4. Magisti atus ct virl graves,, 4 ludis levlorlbua 
arcendl. • ^ Machiavel vita c|)us. Ab amlco reprehentus, quod pra*teir dignitatem tripudiis operam dai et, 

respondet, &c. ^ There is a tiino for all things, to weep, laugli, nioum, dance, Eccles. iU. 4. » Uor. 
» hir Julm Harrington, Eplgr. CO. • Lucreba toto sis licet usque dii^ Thalda noete voio. 
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Those old ■'Greeks had their Lubentiam Beam, goddess of pleasure, and the 
Ijaoedemonians, instructed from Lycurgus, did Deo Rieui aacrijlca/n^ Offber 
their wars especially, and in times of peace, which was used in Thessaly, as 
it appears by thit of Apuleius, who was made an instrument of their laughter 
himself : 'Because laughter and merriment was to season their labours and^ 
modester life.” ^Risua enim divum aJLque liominunh eat ceterna voluptas. 
Princes useijcsters, players, and have those inostei's of revels in their courts. 
The Homans at every supper (for they had no solemn dinner) used music, 
gladiators, jesters, dbc., as 'Suetonius relates of Tiberius, Dion of Commodiis, 
and so did the Greeks. Besides music, in Xenophon’s Sympos. PhUippua 
ridendi artifex^ Philip, a jester, was brought to make sport. Paulus Jovius, 
in the eleventh book of his history, hath a pretty digression of our English 
customs, which howsoever some may misconstrue, I, for my part, will interpret 
to the best. “ "The whole nation beyond all other mortal men, is most gpvon 
to banquetting and feasts; for they prolong them many hours together, with 
dainty cheeu exquisite music, and iacete jesters, and afterwards they fall a 
dancing and courting their mistresses, till it be late in the night.’' Yolatcran 
gives the same testimony of this island, commending our jovial lAanncr of 
entertainment and good mirth, and methinks ho saith well, there is no harm 
in it; long may they use it, and all such modest sports. Ctesias reports of a 
Persian king, that had 150 maids attending at his table, to jday, fiiig, and 
dance by turns; and ^Lil. Geitildus of an .Egyptian prince, that kept nine 
virgins still to wait upon him, and those of most excellent feature, and sweet 
voices, which afterwards gave occasion to the Greeks of that fiction of the nine 
Muses. The king of .Ethiopia in Africa, most of our Asiatic princes have 
done so and do ; those Sophies, Mogors, Turks, &c., solace themselves after 
supper amongst their queens and concubines, quee jucujidioria oblectamenil 
cauaa saith mine author) cormm rege padUere et aaUare comniev^ant^ taking 
great pleasure to see and hear them sing and dance. This and many such 
means to exhilarate the heart of ^en, have been still practised in all ages, us 
knowing there is no better thing to the preservation of man’s life. Vhat shall 
1 say then, but to every melancholy man, 

** ■ Utere cooyIvIs, non tristibus ntere amicls, I ** Feast often, and use n lends not still so sad, 

quos nugsB et nsus, et joca su'isa Javaut." | Whose jests Aid uierrlmeuts iua> make thee glad.** 

(Jse honest and chaste sports, scenical shows, plays, games; ^Accedant 
jwvemmque Chorif miatoeque pweUoa. And as Marsilius Ficiuus concludes hu 
epistle to Bernard Ganisianus, and some other of his friends, will 1 this tract 
to all good students, ‘“'Live merrily, O my friends, free from cares, per- 
plexity, anguish, grief of mind, live merrily,” hetitue codum voa creavit: 
« '’Again and again 1 request you to be merry, if any thing trouble your hearts, 
or vex your souls, neglect and contemn it, ’’let it pass. *And this I enjoin 
you, not as a divine alone, but as a physician; for without this mirth, which 
is the life and quintessence of physic, medicines^ and whatsoever is used and 
applied to prolong the life of man, is dull, dead, and of no force.” Dam 
amwnt^ vwU/a UsA (Seneca), 1 say be meri^. • 

* ^Nec Inalbui Tlrentem 
V iduemua hanc Javentam.** 

It was Tiresias the prophbt’s counsel to *Mcuippus, that travelled all the 

a Lll. Qlnldni Uft. deor. Syntag 1. a Lib. 2. da anr. aa. r Eo quod rtaua eaaat laboiia et 

modaatl TictOi condimentuin. • Calcag. epig. «Cap 61. In dellclla habuit aenrraa ek adula- 

toroa. • UulTeraa gana anpra mortalea cfttoroa cunvlvtoniin atudlosiaaiifta. Ea enim per vanaa et eaqul. 
altaa dapei, Interpoaitla muaida et Joculatorlbua, in roultaa acplua boraa extrahunt, ac aublnde productia, 
diorela et amoribui fiBmlnanun Indulgent, dee. ■ Syntag. de Muala. f Athenena. lib. 12. et U. laaidula 
mnllerum vocibna, cantuque qrmphonla: Palatium Peraarum regia totum peraunabat. Jovlna hlat. lib. 18. 

> Eobanua Uaaana. • Fracaatorlua. ^ Vivlte ergo lietl, O amio4 procul ab anguatlk Ttvite laiti. • Itenim 
pneor et obkeator, rltlte Istl ; lllud quod oor nrlt, negli^te. * Lietua in pnaaena animna quod ultra 
oderlt curare. Hor Ue waa both hacerdoa et Medicua. • Hbc autem non tarn ut aacerdoa, ami^ 

mando robla, quam nt medicua ; nam abaque hae una tanquam medlciuarum vita, modidnm omnea ad vitam 
pmaeandiia adhlbitic moriuntur t vivlte Imti. f Locheua Anaereua. a Luduu. Necyomantia. Tom. 2. 
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wo^ld over, even down to hell itholf to seek content, and his last farewell to 
Meiiippui^ to be merry. ‘‘Contemn the world (saith he), and count that is 
in it vanity and toys; this only covet all thy life long; be not curioui^ or 
over solicitous in any thing, but with a well composed and contested estate 
*to enjoy thyself and above all things to be merry.** 

**S1 Namerns ntl coiaet tine amore Jnclsqne, 

Kil eat Jucuiiduni, vitiUin amurejudaque.**! 

Nothing better (to conclude with Solomon, Ecclcs. iii. 22.), “Than that a 
man should rejoice in his affairs.** Tis the same advice which every phy- 
sician in this cose rings to his patient as Capivaccius to his, “ ‘‘avoid over- 
much study and perturbations of the mind, and as much as in thee lies, live 
Ht hcart's-casc :** Prosper Calcnus to that melancholy Cardinal Cassius, 
“'aiai(Kt thy serious studies and business, use jests and conceits, plays and 
toys, and whatsoev'er cho may recreate thy mind.** Nothing better than mirth 
and merry company iii this malady. “"‘It begins with sorrow (saith Mon- 
tauus), it must be expelled with hilarity.** 

But set the mischief; many men, knowing that merry company is the only 
medicine against melancholy, will therefore neglect their business; and in 
another extreme, spend all their days among good fellows in a tavern or an 
ale- house; and know not otherwise how to bestow their time but in drinking ; 
malt-worms, mcn-iishes, or water-snakes, ^Qui bibunt solum ranamm more, 
nihil co7nedentes, like so many frogs in a puddle. ’Tis their sole exercise to 
eat, and drink; to sacrifice to Yolupia, Ilumina, EduUca, Fotiua, Mellona, is 
all their religion. They wish fur Philoxcnus* neck, Jupiter s trinoctium, 
and that the sun would stand still as in Joshua’s time, to satisfy their lust» 
that they in^ght dies noctesque pergrcecari et hibere. Flourishing wits, and 
men of good parts, good fashion, and good worth, basely prostitute themselves 
to every rogue’s company, to take tobacco and drink, to roar and sing scur- 
rilous songs in base places. 

^ • Tnvfnlcs allquem cutn pcrcnssorc jacentem, 

ruiuialum uttutiB, aut tuiibua, aut Ai^UivU.** 

Which Thomas EmsLus objects to Paracelsus, that he would lie drinking 
all day long with carmefl and tajisters in a brothel-house, is too frequent 
amongst us, with men of better note : like Timoci’eon of Rhode;^ multa bibens, 
et multa volens^ <kc. They drown their wits, seethe their brains in al^ con- 
sume their fortunes, lose their time, weaken their tem])eratures, contract filthy 
diseases, rheums, diopsics, calentures, tremor, get swolii jugulars, pimpled red 
taces, sore eyes, ; heat their livers, alter their complexions, spoil their 
stomachs, overthrow their bodies; for drink drowns mora than the sea and all 
the rivers that fall into it (mere funges and casks), confound their soul^ 
siip])rcss reason, go from Scylla to Charybdis, and use that which is a help 
to their undoing. ^Quid re/erl morbo an ferro pereamve ruindf 'When the 
Black Prince went to sot the exiled king of Castile into his kingdom, there 
was a tcrriblo battle fought between the English and the Spanish: at List 
the Spanish fled, tho English followed them to the river side, where some 
drowned themselves to avoid their enemie:^ the rjst were killed. Now tell 
me what diilereuco is between drowning and killing? As good be melancholy 


1 Omnia mundana hurbs a^BtliAk. Hoc solnm tota vita peraequrre. nt pr^rsentibni bene compoaltla, 
nilnitiie cui I usub, aut ulla in re sohcltua, quuin plailmum poles yltAiu hilarcni traducaa. ***If tho world 
think tliut nothing can bo happy w ithout love and muth, then h>e in lu>e and Jollity." ^ liildealielm, 
-i)lc(.1.2. do Mania, ful. IGl. Mudia litcrannn et antml piu turbatiuues fugiut, et qaantnro poteat Jucundo 
\ ivttt. > Lib. de atra bile. Cnaviorlbus cuns lodoa et larctias aliquaiidu lutenioiie, Jocoa, et qua aolent 
uiiiiniun rcloxure. Consll. SO. mala valeiudo ancta et cuntracta cJt tn-sttuu ao propterea exldlaratione 
uniinl reinovvnJa. Atlicu. dypnosoph. lib. 1. •Juven. aat. 8. ** You a ill find him beside aome 
c ut-tlii out, along with sailoiw^ or thle\es, or runaways.** i»lior. ** What docs it signify whether 1 perish 
by disease ui b} tho buord I " Fiossaid. hist, lib 1. Iliqianl cum Aiiglorura virus fuiro non poMcni, 
in fiigain su duuuiuut, rrxclpltus in fiuviuin se dcUcront, nc lu liesUnm luouua veniicui. 
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still, SB drunken beasts and beggars. Company a solo comfort, and an only 
remedy to all kind of discontent, is their sole misery and cause of ponlitiou. 
As Hermione lamented in Euripides, mulieres rnsfecerwnt Trudam. Evil 
company marred her, may they justly complain, bad companions have been 
their bane. For, ’maluLs malvm vaU ut sit sui simUis; one drunkard in a 
company, qpe thief, one vrhoremaster, will by his goodwill make all the rest 
as bad os himself, 

Et 

Noctnrnos Jnres to formidare vapurca^” 

be of what complexion you will, inclination, love or hate, be it good or bad, 
if you come amongst them, you must do as they do : yea, though it be to 
the prejudice of your health, you must drink venenum pro vino. And so 
like grasshoppers, whilst they sing over their cu])s all summer, they starve 
in winter; and for a little vain merriment shall hnd a sorrowful reckoning 
in the eni 


SECT. III. MEMB. 1 . 

Subsect. I . — A Consolatory Dhjressum^ containing tlye Eemtulies of dU manner 

of Discontents. ^ 

Becaxtse in the preceding section 1 have made mention of good counsel, 
comfortable speeches, persuasion, how necessarily they are required to Mio cure 
of a discontented or troubled mind, how present a remedy they yield, and 
many times a sole sufficient cure of themselves; I have thought fit in this fol- 
lowing section, a little to digress (if at least it be to digress in this subject), 
to collect and glean a few remedies, and comfortable speeches out of our best 
orators, philosophers, divines, and flithers of the church, tending to this pur- 
pose. 1 confess, many have copiously written of this subject, Plato, Seneca, 
Plutarch, Xenophon, Epictetus, Theophrastus, Xeiiocrates, Crantor, Lucian, 
Boethius: and some of late, Sddoletus, Cardan, Budmus, Stella, Petrarch, 
Erasmus, besides Austin, Cyprian, Bernard, (See. And they so Will, that as 
Hierome in like case said, si nostrum areret ingenium, de illorum posset fon* 
tibus irrigari, if our barren wits were diied up, they might be copiously irri- 
gated from those well-springs : and I shall but actum agere; yet because these 
^racts are not so obvious and common, I will epitomise, and briefly insert 
some of their divine precepts, reducing their voluminous and vast treatises to 
my small scale ; for it were otherwi<«e impossible to bring so great vessels into 
so little a creek. And although (as Caidan said of his book de consol.) “ I 
know beforehand, this tract of mine many will contemn and reject ; they that 
01*6 fortunate, happy, and in flourishing estate, have no need of such consolatoiy 
R})ceches; they that are miserable and unhappy, think them insufficient to ease 
their grieved minds, and comfort their misery; yet I will go on; for this 
must needs do some good to suchiis are happy, to biing them to a moderation, 
and make them reflect and kn«w themselves, by seeing the inconstancy of 
human felicity, others' misery : and to shell as are distressed, if they will but 
aitendand consider of this, it canuot choose but give some content and oomfort.** 
<< ^*Tis true, no medicine fian cure all diseases, some affections of the mind are 
altogether incurable ; yet these helps of art, physic, and philosophy must not be 
contemned.’* Arrianus and Plotinus are stifl'in the contrary opinion, that such 
precepts can do little good. Boethius himself cannot comfoi^ in some case^ they 
will reject such speeches like bread of stones, Insana stuUce mentis hose solatia. * 

» Ter. ■ Ilor. * Although you swear that yon dread the night air." • ’H wlSi h SwiSt, •* either drink 
or depart." " Lib. de lib. proprlis. Hus llbroa sclo uinltua sperner^ nam fellces his se non Indigene 

putaut, Infellees ad solationem misctrias non snfllccro. Kt tsmuii lehcibuM inodoratlonein, dnm inconston* 
tiam humans fellcltatls docent, priBstant; Infelices m 1 omnia ructe ssthnare vellnt, ftllces redderepoesuut. 

Milium medic Amentum oninen '•anare potent; emttnfl’cctUManlml qaiprorsusauntlnsanablles; nontamea 
ai'tls ouua aperai debot uut iu«diuiu«u. aut phiiusopbiji n** The Inaane eonaolatlons of a fooUah miiuL" 
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Words add no courage^ which 'Catiline once said to his soldiery ^‘a cap* 
tain’s oration doth not make a coward a valiant man:” and as Job ‘feelingly 
said to his friends, ^'you are but miserable comforters all.” *Tis to no purpose 
in that vulgar phrase to use a company of obsoletS sentences, and &miliar 
• t«yings: as‘PliniusSecundua, being now sorrowful and heavy for the departure 
of J)is dear friend Cornelius Bufu^ aRoman senator, wrote to his fellow Tiro 
ill like case, adhibeBolatia^ sed nova aUqua^ aed fortia^ queo audierim nunquam^ 
legerim nunquam: nam qum audivit qum legi omnia^ tanto dolore mpera/nlur^ 
eitlier s<*iy something that 1 never read nor heard of before, or else hold thy 
jK^ace. Most men will here except trivial consolations, ordinary speeches, and 
known persuasions in this behalf will be of small force; what can any man say 
that hath not been said? To what end are such paraenetical discourses? you 
may as soon remove Mount Caucasus, as alter some men s affectiona Tet sure 
1 tnink they cannot choose but do some good, and comfort and ease a little, 
though it be the same again, 1 will say it, and upon that hope I will adventure. 
^ Non mem hie sermOf *tis not my speech this, but of Seneca, Plutarch, Epictetus^ 
Austin,^*mard, Christ and his Apostles. If 1 make nothing, as "Montaigne 
said in like case^ I will mar nothing; ’tis not my doctrine but my study, I hope 
I shall do nobody wrong to speak what I think, and deserve not blame in 
impartiiig my mind. if it be not for thy case, it may for mine own ; so 
'J’ully, (yardan, and Boethius wrote de cmaoL as well to help themselves as 
others ; be it as it may I will essay. 

Discontents and grievances are either general or particular; general are 
wars, plagues, dearths, famine, fires, inundations, unseasonable weather, epi- 
demic^ diseases which afflict whole kingdoms, territories, cities: or peculiar 
to private men, ^ as cares, crosses, losses, death of friends, poverty, want, sick- 
^less, orbities, injuries, abuses, Generally all discontent, ^hominies quor 
timur fortuncB sah. No condition free, quisfue suoa patimur manea^ Even 
ill the midst of our mirth and jollity, there is some grudging, some complaint, 
as 'he saith, our whole life is a glucupricon^ a bitter-sweet passion, honey and 
gall mix%d together, we are all miserable and discontent, who can deny it? If 
all, and that it be a common calamity, an inevitable necessity, all distressed, 
then as Cardan infers, hopest to go free? Why dost thou 

not grieve thou art a mortal man, and not governor of the world?” Ferre 
qptam aorlem patiuntur omnea, Nemo recuset, **^If it be common to all, why 
ahould one man bo more disquieted than another? ” If thou alone wert dis- 
tressed, it were indeed more irksome, and less to be endured; but when the 
c ilamity is common, comfort thyself with this, thou hast more fellow^ 
miseria aocioa liabuisse doloria; 'tis not thy sole case, and why shouldst thou be 
so impatient ? “ 'Ay, but alas we are more miserable than others, what shall 
w'c do ? Besides private miseries, we live in per})ctual fear and danger of 
common enemies: we have Bellona’s whips, and pitiful outcries, for cpithala- 
111 mins; for pleasant music, that fearful noise of ordnance, drums, and warlike 
trumpets still sounding in our ears; instead of nuptial torches, we have firing 
of towns and cities ; for triumphaf lamentations ; for joy, teai^s.” ** '^So it is 


1 Salast. Verba vlrtutem non addnntnee Inperatorli oratio facl1^ timido (brtem. ‘Job ^ap. IS. 

•> 1 liltt. 13 . lib. 1. ^ llor. •Lib. a Essaye, cap. 0. * AUuin paupertos, allum oibftaa, banc, morbl, 

UluiM timor, ollnm inJurloB, hnno Inildia, Ilium uxor, fllli diatrabunt, Cardan. • Itoethnia, 1 1. met. 6. 

r Apulcms, 4. florid. Nihil honflni tarn prosperb datum uivlnltus, quin ol admixtum alt illiquid dUBcuItatii^ 
In uiiipllBalma quaque lutltla subeat quaedam querlinontu, ooqjugotione quadam mellla et fellia. e St 

omnea premantur, quia tn ea qul eolua evadeie oupiaab ea lege qua nemlneni proiterlt t cur te mortalain 
flu t iiin et nnlveral non orbla regem florl non dolea t b puteanua^ cp. 76. Nequo culquam praclpue dolendum 
eo quod aocidlt univursla. * Lorchan. Gallobdgleaa, lib 8. Anno 1598. de Uelgia. Eugel eed eheu Inquia 
quid agemua? ubi pto Epltholamio Belloneaflagwum,promu8ieahannonlatcrnbilemlituorumettubBriuii 
uiuliua clangorem, iwo tfladia nuptialibua^ Yillarum, pagorum, urbium viduaa incendia ; ubl pro Jubllo lamenta, 
pi u 1 lan^etua aerem complent. fc Ita eat protucto, et quiniiuia Inec eidere abnuia, nulo eeeulo parum 

uptuaca, aut putlua noatronim omnium eondltlonom ignoraa^ quibua rociproco quodam nezulmtatniabii^ 
tiiatia latii, luMcem auccedont. 
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and so it was, and so it ever will be. He that refuseth to see and hear, to 
suffer this^ is not fit to live in this world, and knows not the common condition 
of all men, to whom so long as they live, with a reciprocal course, joys and 
sorrows are annexed, and succeed one another.” It is inevitable, it may not 
be avoided, and why then shouldst thou be so much troubled? Grave nUnU 
eat homini quodfsrt necesaitas, as ‘Tully deems out of an old poet, ‘Hhat which 
is neccssar)^ cannot be grievous.” If it be so, then comfort thyself in this, 
^'"‘that whether thou wilt or no, it must be endured:” make a virtue of 
necessity, and conform thyself to undergo it. ^ Si tonga eat, levia eat; ai gravis 
est, brevis eat. If it be long, *tia light ; if grievous, it cannot last. It will 
away, dies dolorem minuit, and if nought else, time will wear it out ; custom 
will ease it ; **oblivion is a common medicine for all losses, injuries, griefs, and 
detriments whatsoever, ^‘^'and when they are once past, this commodity comes 
of infelicity, it makes the rest of our life sweeter unto us:** *^Atque tusc olim 
meminiase juvednt, recollection of the past is pleasant,:*’ ‘*the privation 
and want of«a thing many times makes it more pleasant and delightsome than 
before it was.*’ We must not think, the happiest of us all, to escape here with- 
out some misfortunes, * 

-Usqne md ib nails est slncers Tolnpts^ 

Solicitumque sliquid liitei 

Heaven and earth are much unlike : * Those heavenly bodies in&eed are 

freely carried in their orbs without any impediment or interruption, to continue 
their course for innumerable ages, and make their conversions : but men are 
urged with many difficulties, and havediversehindrances, oppositions still cross- 
ing, interrupting their endeavours and desires, and no mortal man is free from 
this law of nature.** We must not therefore hope to have all things answer 
our own expectation, to have a continuance of good success and fortunes. For* 
tuna nunquam •perpetuh est bona. And os Minutius Felix, the Roman consul 
told that insulting Ooriolauus, drunk with his good fortunes, look not for that 
success thou hast hitherto had ; “ 'It never yet happened to any man since the 
beginning of the world, nor ever will, to have all things according to his desire, 
or to whom fortune was never opposite and adverse.” Even so it fell out to 
him as he foretold. And so to othei's, even to tha^ happiness of Augustus : 
though he were Jupiter*s almoner, Fluto*s treasurer, Neptune*s admiral, it 
could not secure him. Such was Alcibiades* fortune, Isarsetes, that great 
€k>nsalvus, and most famous men*8, that as '^Jovius concludes, **it is almost 
fatal to great princes, through their own default or otherwise circumvented 
with envy and malice, to lose their honours, and die contunieliously.” ’Tis so, 
still hath been, and ever will be, NUdl eat ab omni parte beaiuna^ 

** There's no perfection Is so absolute, 

That some impurit/ doth not pollute." 

Whatsoever is under the moon is subject to coiTuption, alteration ; and so long 
as thou livest upon earth look not for other. '^Thou shalt not here find 
peaceable and cheerful days, quiet times^ but rather clouds, storms, calumnies^ 
such is our fate.” And as those errant ph^cts in their distinct orbs have their 
several motions^ sometimes direct, stationary, i*etrogi*ade, ip apogee, perigee^ 

a 

Un Tusc. b Tctaro poata. ** Cardan, lib. 1. da consol. Cst consolatlonls ffonus non onod h 

necessitate fit ; sive teras, lira non faros, furendum est taincn. ■ bcTicca. • Omni dolorl 

tempus est medlona ; iiwum luctuin estinguit, liijunas dulct, omnis mall obli\ lonem adfert. p Uabet 

hoc quoqua coaimoduin omnis Intelieitas, suaviurum viuni cum abierit rcVaquit. s Vlrg. 'Ovid. 

" For there la no pleasure peifect, some anxiety always uitervenes." • Lorchan. SuMt namqne Infer* 
buperis, humana terrenis lunge dlsparia. Etenim beatie inentes feruntnr libcru, ct sino ullo impediniento, 
btuila;, wthcreique orbee cursuset cunverslonos suas jam sjcculis innumeiubilibus cuustantissime contlciiint; 

% crum homilies magnls augustiis. N oque hac natural legu est quisquain mot t.illum solutus. * Dlon> siua 
Ilalicar. hb. tt. non eiilm nnquam contlgit, neo post homines nutus inveulos qucii({uaiii, cul omnia ex anlmi 
Mintentia successerint, Ita uc nulla In re turtuna • t el adversata • Vit. (juiisaU i lib. ult. Ut duclbus fatale 
sit cldilssiiiiis a culpa sua, secnsclrcumvenin cum malltia et iiu idla, Immlnutaiiiie dignltatc per coiitumcliain 
morx. « in tui i is puruin Ilium etherem non in\ ernes, et veutus scronos : nimbus nutlus, procellas. calum- 
via* Lips. cunt, uiisc. ep. S. * 
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oriental, occidental, combust, feral, free, and as our astrologers will, liave 
their fortitudes and debilities, by reason of those good and b^ irradiations, 
conferred to each other's site in the heavens, in their terms, houses case, 
detriments, <&o. So we rise and fall in this world, ebb and flow, in and out, 
"reared and dejected, lead a troublesome life, subject to many accidents aud 
casualties of fortunes^ variety of passion^ inflmuties as well from ourselves 
as others. • 

Yea, but thou thinkest thou art more miserable than the rest, other men 
are happy but in respect of thee, their miseries are but flea-bitings to thine, 
thou alone art unhappy, none so bad as thyself Yet if, as Socrates said, 
** ‘All men in the world should come aud bring their grievances together, of 
body, mind, fortune, sores, ulcers, madness, epilepsies, agues, and all those 
common calamities of beggary, want, servitude, imprisonment, and lay them 
on a heap to be equally divided, wooldst thou share alike, and take thy 
portion 1 or be as tkou art 1 " Without question thou wuuldst be as thou 
art. If some Jupiter should say, to give us all content, • 

"f Jam faclam quod ruUls; erls tu, qnl mod?) mllp% ■* Well be't so then : yon master soldier 

Mercatorf ta cunsultui inodo, rustlcus ; hlnc vos. Shall be a merchant ; } on -ir law> cr 

VoH hinc mutati'« dipcedite partlbus ; eia A country gentleman ; go you to this, 

Quid Btatls f oohiit.” That aide you ; why stand ye ? It's as 'tie * 

Ever^^inan knows his own, but not others' defects and miseries ; and 'tis 
the nature of all men still to i*eflcct upon themselves, their own misfortunes,” 
not to examine or consider other men's, not to compare themselves with others : 
To recount their miseries, but not their good gifts, fortunes, beneiits, which 
they have, or ruminate on their adversity, but not once to think on their pros- 
perity, not what they have, but what they want : to look still on them that go 
before, but not on those inlinito numbers that come after. ** ‘ Whereas many 
^ man would think himself in heaven, a petty piince, if he had but the Ica^t 
part of that Ibrtune which thou so much ropin%bt at, abhorrest, and accouutest 
a most vile and wretched estate.” How many thousands want that which 
thou hast? how many myriads of poor slaves, •captives, of such as work day aud 
night in (^al-pits, Mu-mines, with sore toil to maintain a poor living, of sucli as 
labour in body aud mind, live in extreme angiiLsh and pain, all which thou art 
free from ? 0 fortunaios bmia si sua iioniit : Thou art most ha]ipy if 

thou couldst be content, and acknowledge thy happiness ; carendo non 

fruendo cognoscimris, when thou slialt hereafter come to want that which tliou 
now loathest, abhorrest, and art weary of, aud tired with, when *tis past tli<JU 
wilt say thou wert most happy: and after a little miss, wish with all tlimo 
heart thou liadst the same content again, migUtest lead but such a life, a w'orld 
for such a life : the remembrance of it is pleasimt. I3e silent then, ‘rest satis- 
fied, desina, intuensque in aliorum infortunia solars mtniem, comfort tliyself 
with other men's misfortunes, and as the moldiwarp in .^op told the fox, com- 
plaining for want of a tail, and the rest of his companions, tacet% qtutudo 
oevUs cajjtwn videtis, you complain of toys, but I am blind, be quiet. I say 
to thee, be thou satioiied. It is ** recorded of tlie hares, that wdth a general con- 
sent they went to drown themselves, %>ut of a feeling of their misery; but w hen 
they saw a company of frogs more fearful tlian they were, they began to tako 
coucage and comfort a^aiii. Compare thine estate with othci's. Siti'Ues 
aliorum respice casus^ mitius ista feres. Bo content and rest satisliod, for them 
art well in respect to others : be thankful fur that thou hast, that God hath 
done for thee, lie hath not made thee a monster, a boast, a baso creature, as 

■ «! omne^ homines sun mala sua^que ourasln nnum curaulum conferrent, mquis dlvlwraportlonlbusStc. 
r llor. hui lib. 1. • QiickI uiiu&iquis(|uu pioiu la iimla nov t, aliDiuin m scut, m c (USd c^t, ut se Inter alios 
mlscruui putet. Cardan, lib. 3. du cuiibol. riutaicli. do consul, ad Apollonann. •Quani lualtos putas 
qtii so ccelo proxlinos imtarcnt, totidoui regulus, si do furtunie turn roliquiis pars 11s luinlnia coiuingdc. 
lioeth. dohunsol. lib. 2. pros. 4. You know the \ttliio of a thing fioin wanting nioie than hoiii 

enjoyinft it.” * ii< iibd. L^to quod cs ; quoU sunt alii, blue queiiUibct csso ; Quod uon es, noils ; quuil 

poles esse, veils. ^ Jjiupi fab. 
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lie might, but a man, a Christian, such a man ; consider aright of it, thou ait 
fall well as thou art, ^Quicquid lyaAere nemo potest^ no man can fiaye 
what ho will, Hlvd potest noUe quod non habety he may choose whether he will 
desire that which he hath not. Thy lot is fallen, mjie the best of it. ' If 
we should all sleep at all times (as Endymion is said to have done), who then* 
were happier than his fellow 1 ** Our life is but short, a very dream, and while 
we look abdut, ^immortalitas adest, eternity is at hand : “''our life is a pilgrim- 
age on earth, which wise men pass with great alacrity.’* If thou be in woe, 
sorrow, want, distress, in pain, or sickness, think of that of our apostle, “ Gfod 
chastiseth them whom he loveth : they that sow in tears shall reap in joy,” 
Petal, exxvi. 5. “ As the furnace proveth the potter’s vessel, so doth temptation 
try men’s thoughts,” Ecclus. xxv. 5, ’tisfor 'thy good, Feriissea ntsiperiisses : 
hadst thou not been so visited, thou hadst been utterly undone: “ as gold in 
the fire,” so men are tried in adversity. TribukUio ditat: and which Came- 
rarius hath well shadowed in an emblem of a thresher andtcom. 

**SI triturs abslt palels snnt abdlta ffrana, | ** As threshliiK separates from straw the com, 

Noscriucmundanisseparatapalelsi*' | By crosses from the world’s cliaiff arc we bom." 

’Tis the very same which ''Chrysostom comments, hom» 2. Mat, “ Com 
is not separated but by threshing, nor men from worldly impediments but by 
tribulation.” ’Tis that which ' Cyprian ingeminates, Ser. 4. de imm^rt, ’Tis 
that which " Hicrom, which all the fathers inculcate, “so we are catechised 
for eternity.” ’Tis that which the proverb insinuates. Nocumentum docon 
nmnium ; ’tis that which all the world rings in our ears. Dma unicum 
hahet JUium sine peccatOy nuUum sine flagelio : God, saith "Austin, hath one 
sou without sin, none without correction. “"An expert seaman is tried in 
i\ tempest, a runner in a race, a captain in a battle, a valiant man in adversity, 
a Christian in tentation and misery.” Basil, horn. 8. We are sent as ap 
many soldiers into this world, (o strive with it, the flesh, the devil ; our life is 
a warfare, and who knows it not 9 ^Non est ad astra mollis i terris via : 
“ *‘aud therefore peradventure this world here is made troublesome unto us,” 
that, as Gregory notes, “ we should not be delighted by the way, hnd forget 
whither we are going.” 

" ' Ite nunc fortei, wb! cedn magrd 
Ducit exempli via : cur Incrtea 
Tcrga nudatist raperata tclliis 
Sldera domat." 

Qo on then merrily to heaven. If the way be troublesome, and you in misery, 
in many grievances : on the other side you have many pleasant sports, objects, 
sweet smells, delightsome tastes, music, meats, herbs, flowers, <ba to recreate 
your senses. Or put case thou art now forsaken of the world, dejected, con- 
temned, yet comfort thyself, as it was said to Agar in the wilderness, “*God 
sees thee, he takes notice of thee : ” there is a (^d above that can vindicate 
thy cause, that can relieve thee. And surely 'Seneca thinks he takes delight 
in seeing thee. “ The gods are well pleased when they see great men con- 
tending with adversity,” as we are to see men fights or a man with a beast. 
But these are toys in respect, “"BehoM,” saith he, “a spectacle worthy of 
God ; a good man contented with his estate.” A tyrant is the best sacrifice 

• 

' f^eneea. 'SI dormlrent somper omnes, niOIni alio ftellclor esset. Card. ff Seneca de Tn. 

** riuio, Axfocho. All ignores vitem banc peregrinetionem, &c. quam seplentos cum gandio pci'currnnt f 
*Sic expedlt; medlcus non det quod patlens vult, sedquod bise bonum scflc. Frumentum non cgredltnr 
niM trlturetum, dee. * Non est pome damnantis sed flagellum corrigontls. » Ad hfereditetem 

miCi'iiam sic enidlmor. " Confess. 6. ^Nanclerum tempestas, othletam stadium, ducoin pugno, 

niii;:uanimam calamltos, Chrlstlanum vero tentatlo probat et examlnat. v Sen. Hero. Fur. * The way 

ironi the earth to the stars Is not so downy." s Ideo Dens aapenunflBcIt Iter, ne dam delectontur In via, 

ubiiviseantur eorum qua sunt In patrla. * Boethius, 1. fi. met. ult ** Go now, brave fellows, whither 
tho lofty path of a great example leads. Why do you stupidly expose your ha<^ 7 ^e earth brings tiie 
Btai’s to subjection." ■ Boeth. pro. ult. Manet spectator eanctorum desupor prseadns doua, boifls praEnnlJ^ 
inuliH suppilcia dlspensans. * Lib. de provid. Voluptatem caplunt dll alquundo magnos vlros colluctantcs 
cum cahunltate vldent. s Ecce spcctaculutn Beo dlgnum Vlr fortls mala fortuna coinposltua. 
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to Jupiter, as the ancients held, and his best object ''a contented mind.’* 
For thy part then rest satisfied, "cast all thy care on him, thy burthen on 
liim, * rely on him, trust on him, and he shall nourish thee, care for thee, give 
thee thine heart’s desire;” say with David, "God is our hope and strengtli, 
*in' troubles ready to be found,” Psal. xlvL 1. " for they that trust in the Lord 
shall be as Mount Zion, which cannot bo removed ” Psal. exxv. 1, 2. "ns the 
mountains are about Jerusalem, so is the Lord about his people, from lienee- 
forth and for ever.” 


MEMB. IT. 

Deformity of hody^ sickness, baseness of birth, peevliar discontents. 

• 

Particular discontents and grievances, are either of body, mind, or for- 
tune, which as they wound the soul of man, produce this melancholy, and 
many great inconveniences, by that antidote of good counsel add persuasion 
may be Q^ed or expelled. Deformities and imperfections of our bodies, as 
lameness, crookedness, deafness, blindness, be they innate or accidental, W- 
ture many men : yet this may comfort them, that those imperfections of the 
body dotiot a whit blemish the soul, or hinder the operations of it, but rather 
help and much increase it. Thou art lame of body, deformed to the eye, yet 
this hinders not but that thou may cst be a good, a wise, upright, honest man. 
“ ^ Seldom,” saith Plutarch, " honesty and beauty dwell together,” and often- 
times under a thread-bare coat lies an excellent understanding, soepe stib at- 
Iritd laiUat sapierUia vests. • Cornelius Mussus, that famous preacher in Italy, 
when he came first into the pulpit in Venice, was so much contemneil by 
reason of his outside, a little, lean, poor, dejected person, • they were all ready 
to leave the church; but when they heard his voice they did admire him, 
and happy was that senator could cnjt>y his company, or invite him fir^t to 
his house. A silly fellow to look to, may have more wit, learning, honesty, 
than ho ftiat struts it out AmpvUis jactans, dec., grandia gradiens, and is ad- 
mired ill the world’s opinion: Vilis soepe cadus nohile 'nectar habet, tlie best 
wine comes out of an old vessel How many deformed princes, kings, em- 
perors, could I reckon up, philosophers, orators? Hannibal had but one eye, 
Appius Claudius, Timoleoii, blind, Muleasse, king of Tunis. John, king of 
Bohemia, and Tiresios the prophet. "*'Thc night hath his pleasure;” and 
ior the loss of that one sense such men are commonly recompensed in the rest; 
they have excellent memories, other good parts, music, and many recreations ; 
much happiness, great wisdom, as Tully well discourseth in his Tu^ciilan 
questions; Humor was blind, yet who (saith he) made more accurate, lively, 
or better descriptions, with both his eyes? Democritus w’as blind, yet as 
Laertius writes of him, he saw more than all Greece besides, as ** Plato con- 
clude^ Tam sane mentis ocvlus axvie indpit cernere, quum primiim corporis 
oculus deflorescit, when our bodily eyes are at worst, generally the eyes of 
our soul 800 best. Some philosophciS and divines have evirated themselves, and 
put out their eyes voluntarily, the better to contemplate. Angelus Politiauus 
had a tetter in his nose continually running, fulsofue in company, yet no man 
BO eloquent and pleasing in his works, .^sop was crookc<l, iSocrates purblind, 
long-legged, hairy; Dc^nocritus withered; Sciicca Icjin and hai’sh, ugly to 
behold, yet shewme so many flourishing wits, such divine sjiirits: Horace, a 
little blear-eyed contemptible fellow, yet who so sententious and wise? Mav- 
cilius Ficinua, Faber Stapulensis^ a coujilo of dwarfs ; ® Melaucthon a short 

*irot.«y.7. TsaI Iv. 22. TRaro sab eodemlarolionc^ta^ot forma habitant. ■ Josophas Mnssns 
\ ita ejas. ■ llunmnclo brevis, mucilontus, umbra ii.immib, Ac. Ad stuporem cjns eraditloncm ct 

.eloquuntiam adminitl bunt. ^No\ habet euaa volnptatc.s ' Ub 5. ad tineni. accos potest ease 

supiciu ct bcatus. dio ^ In con> ivlo. Ub 25. « Joaclumns Camoranus, \ it. q)us. 
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hard-fttvoured man. parvus mU^ ted magnut eraJt, d:c., yet of incomparable 
parts all three. ^Ignatius Lijyola, the foimder of the Jesuits, by reason of a 
hurt he received in his leg, at the siege of Pampelunn, the chief town of 
Navarre in Spain, unfit for wars, and less serviceable at court, upon that ac» 
cident betook himself to his beads, and by those means got more honoiur than < 
ever he should have done with the use of his limbs, and properness of person: 
^ Vtdnus nOnpemtrcU a w'ound hurts not the soul. Galba the emperor 

was crook-backed, Epictetus lame : that great Alexander a littleman of stature; 
^ Augustus Cffisar of the same pitch ; Agesilaus despicdbUi fomid; Boccharis 
a most deformed pidnce as ever Egypt had, yet as * Diodorus Siculus records 
of him, in wisdom and knowledge far beyond his pi'edecessors. A, Dom, 130G. 
^ Uladeslaus Cubitalis that pigmy king of Poland reigned and fought more 
victorious battles than any of his long-shanked predecessors. NvUam virtu s 
reapuit atcituram, virtue refuseth no stature, and commonly your great vast 
bodies, and fine features, are sottish, dull, and leaden rpirits. What’s in 
them) ' Quid nisi pondut iners stolid(Bque feroda nientis, What in Osus and 
Ephialtes (Neptune’s sons in Homer), nine acres lung ) 

■ QuI nt ms^itu Orion, Llko tall Orion Btalkln? o'ef tlie flood : 

Cam pedea Inccdit, mcdll per maxima Nerel When ith bU brawny breast be cuts the wares, 

Sta^a, Tlam fludoas hamero sapereinlnct nndas.*' Ilis shoulder scarce the topmost billow la%'ea." 

What in Maximinus, Ajax, Caligula, and tho rest of those great Ilauzum- 
mins, or gigautical Anakiins, heavy, vast, barbarous lubbers ) 

* "si membra tlbl dant grandia Farce, 

Meatiaegest*' 

Their body, saith " Lemnius, " is a burden to them, and their spirits not so 
lively, nor they so erect and merry:” Non est in may no corpore mica sails: 
a little diamond is more worth than a rocky mountain : which made Alexander 
Aphrodiseus positively conclude, " The lesser, the ® wiser, because the soul wasi 
more contracted in such a body.” Let Bodine in his 5. c. method, hist, plead 
the rest : the lesser they are, as in Asia, Greece, they have generally the finest 
wits. And for bodily stature which some so much admii'e, and goodly pre- 
sence, ’tis tnie, to say the best of them, great men are proper, and talt, I grant, 
—caput inter nulila condutd (liide their heads in the clouds) ; but beUi 
pusiUi, little men are jiretty : ” Sed si beUus homo est Cotta, pusillus homo est,** 
Sickness, diseases, trouble many, but without a cause; **^lt may be ’tis for 
the good of their souls:” Pars fati/uit, the fiesh rebels against the spirit ; that 
v^ich hurts the oue, must needs help the other. Sickness is the mother of 
modesty, putteth us in mind of our moi-tality; and when wc are in the full 
career of worldly pomp and jollity, she pulleth us by the ear, and maketh us 
know oui'selves. ^ Pliny calls it, the sum of philosophy, ** If wo could but 
perform that in our health, which we promipe in our sielmcsB.” Quuin injirmi 
sumuSf* optimi surnus; for what sick man” (as * Secundus expostulates with 
Kutus) was ever lascivious, covetous, or ambitious? ho envies no man, 
admires no man, flutters no man, despiseth no man, listens not after lies and 
talei^” &c. And were it not for such gentle remembrances, men would have 
no moderation of themselves, they woul^ be worse than tigers, w'olves, and 
lions: who should keep them in awe) ** princes, masters, parents, magistrates, 
judges, friends, enemies, failr or foul means cannot contain us, but a little sick- 
ness (as ^ Chrysostom observes), will correct and amend us.” And therefore 

* lUbcr. vit. • Macrobliu. k Sueton. c, 7. 9 . i Lib. < . Corpore exill ct despecto, sed 

Inffenio et pi udeiitia longe auto so reges cacteros pra'\ onions. k Alexander Ciagtiiuls hist. Foiandl<u. 

Cm pure parvus eroiu, cublto vix oltior imo, Sed taiuen In purvo corpure luagnus ei am. * 0\ Id. Vlrg. 

A nei. 10. * <* If the fates give you loi-ge proportlcns, do } ou not require faculties ? ■ Lib. 2. cap. 2U. 

( >iioii est illis corpons mules, ct sjnrltus minus vivldL • Curpoi e breves prudentiorcs qnum courctata sit 
(iniina. Ingenio pollot cui vhn natura negavit. pMultis ud salutem uiilma* prolUit corporis sgritudo, 
I'utrarch. a Lib. 7. Sumina cat totius Fhllosophi.e, talcs, &c. r « when wo are sick we are most 
amiable.'* • Plinius, eptst. 7. lib. Quem Inflrmuin libido solicitnt, aut avariilo, nut honores f iicmlni in videt, 
neuiincm mirutur, ncmiiicm despieit, scrxnone inaligno non alitiu. *iiiou tenet pi hieeps, uingibicr, 

parens, Judex; at agntudo bupen emeus, omnia con exit. 
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with good discretion, ” Jovianus Pontanus caused this short sentence to be 
engtayen on his tomb in Naples: Labour, sorrow, grief, sickness, want and 
woe, to serve proud masters, bear that superstitious yoke, and bury your 
dearest friends, ibc., are the sauces of our life.’* If thy disease be continuate 
and painful to thee, it will not surely hist : and a light affliction which is 
but for a moment, causeth unto us a far mure excellent and eternal weight 
of glory,” 2 Cor. iv. 17. boar it with patience; women endure niuch sorrow 
in childbed, and yet they will not contain; and those that are barren, wish 
for this pain ; ** be courageous, * there is as much valour to be shewn in thy 
bed, as in an army, or at a sea fight:” aut vincelwr^ aui viiicet, thou shalt be 
rid at last. In the mean time, let it take its course, thy mind is not any 
way disabled. Bilibaldus Pirkimerus, senator to Charles the Fifth, ruled all 
Germany, lying most pai^t of bis days sick of the gout upon his bed. The 
moil3 violent thy torture is, the less it will continue : and though it be severe 
and hideous for tlie^ time, comfort thyself as martyrs do, with honour and 
immortality. ’'That famous philosopher Epicurus, being in as miserable pain 
of stone and cholic, as a man might endure, solaced himself with a conceit of 
immurtalfty ; ** the joy of his soul for his lare inventions repelled the pain of 
his bodily toruielits.” 

Baseness of birth is a great disparagement to some men, especially if they 
be wcaltny, bear offlee, and come to promotion in a commonwealth ; then (sis 
*hc observes), if their birth be not answerable to their calling, and to their 
fellows, they arc much abashed and ashamed of themselves. Some scorn their 
own father and mother, deny brothers and sisters, with the rest of their kindred 
and friends, and will not suffer them to come near them, when they are iu 
their pomp, accounting it a scandal to their greatness to have such beggarly 
beginnings. Simon in Jiiician, having now got a little wealth, changed his 
name from Simon to Simonides, for that thefo were so many beggars of hLs 
kin, and set the house on fire where he was bom, because nobody ^ould point 
at it. Others buy titles, coats of arms, and by all means screw themselves 
into ancient families, falsifying pedigrees, usurping scutcheons, and all because 
they would not seem to be base. The reason is, for that tliis gentility is so 
much admired by a company of outsides, and such honour attributed unto 
it, os amongst * Germans, Frenchmen, and Venetians, the gentry scorn the 
•commonalty, and will not suffer them to match with them ; they depress, and 
:nake them as so many asses, to carry burdens. In our ordinary talk aiAl 
fallings out, the must opprobrious and scurrile name we can fikiten upon a 
man, or first give, is to call him base rogue, beggarly rascal, and the like : 
whereas iu my judgment, this ought of all other grievances to trouble men 
least. Of all vanities and fopperies, to brag of gentility is the greatest ; for 
what is it they crack so much and challenge such su^ieriority, as if they 
were demi-gods] Birth 1 TaTUanevos generis tenuU JUluda vestrii ^ It is non, 
enSy a mere flash, a ceremony, a toy, a thing of nought. Consider tlie be- 
ginning, present estate, progi'ess, ending of gentry, aud then tell mo what it 
IS. ““Oppression, fraud, oozeningi usury, knavery, bawdry, murder, and 
tyranny, are the, beginning of many ancient families: ‘‘one hath been a 
blood-sucker, a parricide, the death of many a silljs soul in some unjust quar- 
rels, seditious, made many an orphan and poor widow, and for that he is made 

« Nat. Ch}’tnca8 Eiirop. dellclls. Labor, dolor, narltodo, luctuii, Bcn-lre superbls domlnls, jngnm ferra 
aupentitioiiis, quos liabet cliarus aepellre, &o. cotidimenta vitoe siiut ■ Non tam marl quam prallo 

^ Irtus, etiam lecto oxhibetur : vlnc(‘tar aut vlncet; aut tn fbbrem rcllnqnea, ant Ipsa to. Seneca, r Tnlliua 
lib. 7. fain. cp. Vesleiu znorbo laborana, et nrln» mlttends dilUcultate tanta, ut vlx incrementum caperet ; 
repollebat hue omnia auimi gaudlum ob memoriam inventomm. ■ Boetb. lib. 2. pr. 4. Higda aeusua 

exuperat, eed est pudori dogenor eaiiguia • Uaafar. Ena pollt tbes. ^ “ Doee auch preenuiptlon In 

your origin poseese you? ** o Aill pro peeunlaemunt nobllitateni, alii Ulam lenoclnio, allt venefleiia, alii 
parriddllB; multla perditio nobllltate conclllat, plerique aduiatione, detractione, calumnUa, die. Agrlp. da 
vanit. acicjit. ^ Ex liomicldio aa;ue oru nobilitae et etrenua oamlflclna. 
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a lord or an earl, and his posterity gentlemen for ever after. Another hath 
been a bawd, a pander to some great men, a parasite, a slave, ‘prostituted 
himself, his wife, daughter," to some lascivious prince, and for that he is 
exalted. Tiberius preferred many to honours in his time, because they were 
famous whore-masters and sturdy drinkers; many come into tliis parchment-; 
row (so *’one calls it), by flattery or cozening; search your old families, and 
you shall scarce And of a multitude (as ^neas Sylvius observes), acderalam 
non habent ortum^ that have not a wicked beginning; qvI quiviet doloeofas- 
tigii non ascendant, as that plebeian in *Machiavel in a set oration proved to 
his fellows, that do not rise by knavery, force, foolery, villainy, or such indirect 
neans. ** They are commonly able that are wealthy; virtue and riches seldom 
settle on one man : who then sees not the beginning of nobility) spoils enrich 
one, usury another, treason a third, witchcraft a fourth, flattery a fifth, lying, 
stealing, bearing false witness a sixth, adultery the seventh," &c. One makes 
a fool of himself to make his lord merry, another dandles my young master, 
bestows a li/itle nag on him, a third marries a cracked piece, tkc. Now may 
it please your good worship, your lordship, who was the first founder of your 
family) The poet answers, Pastor fait, aut Ulud quod dlcerenohr 

Are he or you the better gentleman) If he, then we liave traced him to his 
form. If you, what is it of which thou boastest so much ) Tlmt thou art his 
son. It may be his heir, his reputed son, and yet indeed a priest or a serv- 
ing man may be the true father of him; but we will not controvert that now; 
married women are all honest; thou art his sou’s son’s son, begotten and born 
infra quatuor maria, <bc. Thy great great great grandfather was a rich citizen, 

and then in all likelihood a usurer, a lawyer, and then a courtier, and 

then a a country gentleman, and then he scra])ed it out of sheep, &c. 

And you are the heir of all his virtues, fortunes, titles ; so then, what is 
your gentry, but as Hierom saith. Opes antiques, inveterates divUioB, ancient 
wealth ) that is the definition of gentility. The father goes often to the devil, 
to make his son a gentleman. For the present, what is it) “ It began (saith 
‘Agrippa), with strong impiety, with tyranny, oppression,” <fec., pud so it is 
main tallied : wealth began it (no matter how got), wealth continucth and 
increaseth it. Those Homan knights were so called, if they could dispend 
per annum so much. ^In the kingdom of Naples and France, he that buys 
such lands, buys the honour, title, barony together with it ; and they that can 
dispend so much amongst us, must be called to bear of^cc, to be knights, or 
fine for it, as one observes, ^nobUiorum ex censu judicant, our nobles are mea- 
sured by their means. And what now is the object of honour) What main- 
tains our gently but wealth ) ^Nobilitas sine reprojectdvUior algd, Without 
means gentry is naught worth, nothing so contemptible and base. '^Dispulare 
de nobUUate generis, sine diviiiis, est disputare de nobilitate stercoria, saith 
Nevisanus the lawyer, to dispute of gentry without wealth, is (saving your 
reverence), to discuss the original of a mard. So that it is wealth alone that 
denominate^ money which maintains it, gives ease to it, for which eveiy man 
may have it. And what is their ordinary exercise) ** ^sit to eat, drink, lie 
down to sleep, and rise to play wherein lies their worth ^nd sufficiency) in a 
few coats of arms, eagles^ lions, serpents, bears, tigers, dogs, crosses, bends, 
fesses;, dca, and such like baubles, which they commonly set up in their gal- 


•Plnreiotproititntas fllias, uxores, noblles factl; multoB renationes, raptnn, oedoi, pmtlffia, 

'Sat. Mcnlp. tCum enlm hot did nobilet vldemus, qul dlvltllB abuiidaati dlvltlus vero roro vlrtutlB sunt 
comitea, quia non videt ortnm nobllitatis deffenorem f nunc uaura ditaron^ Ilium apolia, prodltlouea; hlo 
▼eneflcUa ditatua, lUe adulationlbua, bale adolteria lucrum priebent, nonnuUia meudacia, quldam ex oon- 
luffe qniuatam Ibdnnt, pleriqneex natla,&c. Floreut. hist. lib. 8. ^ Juren. *‘A abepherd, or aomething 

that 1 ahonld rather not tell." ' Bobuata improbibu b tyrannlde ineepta, dee. ^ Uaaper Kna theaauro 

polit. 1 OreMerua, Itlnerar. fol. 266 . <■ Uor. ** Nobility without wealth la more worthleaa thau aea-weed." 

• Syl. nup. Ub. 4. aum. 111 . • Lzod. xxxU. 
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leriesy porchei^ Tirindows^ on bowls, platter^ coaches, in tombs, churches, men’s 
sleeves, dec. “ he can hawk and hunt, ride a horse, play at cards and 
dice, swagger, drink, swear,’* take tobacco with a grace, sing, dance, wear his 
clothes in iashion, court and please his mistress, talk big fustian, ^insult, 
.scorn, strut, contemn others, and use a little mimical and apish compliment 
above the rest, he is a complete, {Egregiam verb laudem) a well-qualified gen- 
tleman; these are most of their employments, this theirgreatest commendation. 
What is gentry, this parchment nobility then, but as 'Agrippa defines it, a 
sanctuary of knavery and naughtiness, a cloak for wickedness and execrable 
vices, of pride, fraud, contempt, boasting, oppression, dissimulation, lust, glut- 
tony, malice, fornication, adultery, ignorance, impiety 1” A nobleman there- 
fore, in some likelihood, as he concludes, is an “ atheist, an oppressor, an epi* 
cure, a •gull, a dizzard, an illiterate idiot, an outside, a glow-worm, a proud 
Ibob an arrant ass,” VetUris et inguinis mawApium^ a slave to his lust and 
belly, soldqvs foriis. And as Salvianus observed of his countrymen 

the Aquitanes in France, sicut titulis primi fuere^ sic et viliis (r.s they were 
the first ill rank so also in rottenness); and Cabinet du Roy, their own writer, 
distinctly of the rest. “ The nobles of Berry are most part lechers, they of 
Touraine thieve.?, they of Narbonne covetous, they of Guienne coiners, they of 
Provence atheists, tliey of Rheinis superstitious, they of Lyons treacherous, of 
Normanfly proud, of Picardy insolent,” Wo may generally conclude, the 
greater men, the more vicious. In fine, as ‘.^neas Sylvius adds, “they are 
most part miserable, sottish, and filthy fellows, like the walls of their houses, 
fair without, foul within.” What dost thou vaunt of now^ “ “What dost 
thou gape and wonder at ) admire him for his brave apparel, borses, dogs, fine 
houses, manors, orchards, gardens, walks 1 Why 1 a fool may be possessor 

of this .*13 well as ho; and ho that accounts him abetter man, a nobleman for 
Having of it, he is a fool himself.” Now go amd brag of thy gentility. This 
is it belike which makes the “Turks at this day scorn nobility, and those 
huffing bombast titles, which so much elevate their poles : except it be such as 
have got ^ at first, maintain it by some supereminent quality, or excellent 
worth. And for this cause, the Ilagusiau commonwealth, Switzers, and the 
united provinces, in all their aristocracies, or domocratical monarchies (if I 
may so call them), exclutfe all these degrees of hereditary honours, and will 
admit of none to bear ofilce, but such as are learned, like those Athenian 
u^reopagites, wise, discreet, and well brought up. The ^Chinese observe tlte 
same customs, no man amongst them noble by binh; out of their philosophers 
and doctors they choose magistmtes: their politic nobles are taken from such 
as bo imraliter nohiks^ virtuous noble; nobilitas ut olimdbojffido^ non d naturd, 
as in Israel of old, and their office was to defend and govern their country in 
war and peace, nut to hawk, hunt, eat, drink, game alone, as too many do. 
Their Loysii, Mandariui, literati, licentiati, and such as have raised themselves 
by their worth, are their noblemen only, though fit to govern a state; and why 
then should any that is otherwise of worth be ashamed of his birth ? why 
should not he be^as much respectedsthat leaves a noble posterity, as ho that 
hath had noble ancestors] nay, why not morel for piures solem orieiitem^ wo 
adore the suu rising most part ; and how much better is it to say, Ego meis 
majoriJbiLS virtute preduxi (I have outshone my ancestors in virtues), to boast 


vOmniiim noblllnm suffleientia In eo probatar ■! renatlca noverint, b 1 alcam, s! corporis vires ingentlbna 
poculis commonstreiit, si uaturos robur numorusa venero probent, &c. e Diiboilo est, nt nun sit superbus 
divusL AnstiiR sur. 24. ’Nobllitas nihil allud nisi improbltua, furor, rapina, latrodniuni, bomlcidinm, luxus, 
Toiiutlo, vlolentia, die. ■ The fool took away my lord In the ina.<«k, *twas apposite. • De miser, 

curlal. Mi^ sunt, iueptl snnt, turpes suut, multi at parietes mdluin suoram spociosi. « Mirwls aureus 
vestes, equos. canes, ordinem famuloruin, lautas inansas, sodes, villas, prosdia, piscinas, sylvos, &o. Ineu 
omnia stuUus assoqul potest. Pandalus noster lenodnlo nobilitatus est. iEneas Sylvias. s Dellonius, 
oteerv. libi Z. Ma t- Kiceius, lib. 1. cap. 3* Adregendara remp. suli doctores nut licentiati odsciscuuiur. 
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himself of his virtues, tluui of his birth? Cathesbeius, sultan of h^ypt and 
Syria, was by his condition » slave, but for worth, valour, and manhood second 
to no kiii^, and for that cause (as * Jovius writes) elected emperor of the Mame- 
lukes. That poor Spanish Pizarro tor liis valour made by Charles the Fifth 
Mai*qucss of Anatillo : the Turkey Pashas are all such. Peiitinax, Phillippua 
Arabs, Maximinus, Probus, Auivlius, <fcc., from common soldiers became 
emperors, (Sato, Cincinnatus, <fec., consuls. Pius Secundus, Sixtus Quintus. 
Johan Secundus, ^^icholas Quintus, <&c., popes. iSocrates, Virgil, Horace, 
Ubertiua parte natus. * The kings of Denmark fetch their jiedigi’ee, as some 
say, from one Ulfo, that was the son of a bear. ^ E tenui caea scepe vir 
magnua exit, many a worthy man comes out of a poor cottage. Hercules, 
Eomulus, Alexander (by Olympia’s confession), Themistocles, Jugurtha, King 
Arthiir, William the Conqueror, Homer, Demosthenes, P.Lutnbard, P. Cornea- 
tor, Bariholus, Adrian the fourth Pope, dec., bastards ^ and almost in e/cry 
kingdom, the most ancient families have been at first princes’ bastsirds: then* 
worthiest cni(^tains,best wits, greatest scholars, bravest Bpiritciii all our annals, 
have been base. "Cardan, in his Subtleties, gives a reason why they are most 
part better able than others in body and mind, and so, per consequeria^ mure 
fortunate. Castruceius Castrucanus, a poor child, found in the field, exjioscd 
to misery, became i>i'ince of Lucca and ^nes in Italy, a most complete soldier 
and worthy captain ; jMachiavel compares him to Scipio or Alexander. “And 
*tis a wonderful thing (*^8aith he) to hiiu that sliall consider of it, that all those, 
or the greatest part of them, that have done the greatest exploits here upon 
earth, and excelled the rest of the nobles of their time, have been st ill born in 
some abject, obscure place, or of base and obscure abject parents.” A most 
memorable observation, * Scaliger accounts it, et non prodereundum^ maxi^ 
nuyrum virarum pUrosqne patres ignoratos, matree impudicas Juisae^ “ I 
could recite a great catak>guo«of them,” every kingdom, every province will 
yield innumerable examples; and why then should baseness of birth be objected 
to any man] Who thinks worse of Tally lor being Arpinas, an upstart ] Or 
Agathocles, that Sicilian king, for being a potter’s son] Ipbicrates and 
Marius were meanly bom. What wise man thinks better of any jierdun for bis 
nobility] as he said in 'Machiavel, omnes eodein patre nati, Adam’s sons, con- 
ceived all and bom in sin, <kc. We are by nature all as one, all alike, if 
you see us naked ; let us w^ear theirs and they our clothes, and what is the 
(Kiference? ” To s|>eak trutli, as ‘‘Bale did of P. Schalichiiis, “1 more esteem 
thy worth, learning, honesty, than thy nobility ; honour thee more that thou 
art a wrriter, a doctor of divinity, than Earl of the Huns, Baron of Skradine, or 
hast title to such and such provinces,” d:a ^'Tliou art more fortunate and great” 
(so ‘ Jovius writes to Cosmo de* Medici, then Duke of Florence) “for thy virtues, 
than for thy lovely wife, and happy children, friends, fortunes, or great duchy 
of Tuscany.” So I account thee ; and who doth not so indeed] Abdolo- 
minus was a gardener, and yet by Alexander for bis virtues made king of 
Syria. How much better is it to be born of mean parentage, and to excel in 


• Lib. 1. bint. eondlHoiM lernui, cffitcrnm accrbello, et anlml magnltndine maxlmoram repnm ncmiiii 
fiocundue : ob haee & Sfameluchie in vegeni electua. • Olaua Magnoa, lib IS. Saxo Urammaticiia, 

ii quo rex Sueno et eaitera Danonim regain Bteiiimato. ^ Seneca de Ctintro. Pliiloa. epiat. * Corpora 

Hunt et animo fortiorea apurli, plei unique ob amoria vebementiam, aemlnia crasa., Ac. d Vita Caatrnccll. 
Ncc prater rationem mimm riderl debet, al quia rem conaiderare Telit, omnea eoa vel aaltein maximam 
paitcm, qui in hoc teirarum orbe rca prfcaUntlorea uggresai aunt, atque Inter cieteroa «vi anl hcroaa excel, 
lucrunt, autobaenro, aut altlecto loco editoa, et prognatoa nilaae abjectia parentibuB. Eorum eftoCatalo^m 
Inttnltum recenaere powem. • Lxercit. It la a thing deaenrlng of onr notice, that moat great 

iiieii were bom In obscurity, and of unchaste mothers." a Flor. hlat. 1. 3. qnod al iiudoa noa conaplel 
outlngat, omnium una eademque erlt faclea ; nam si ipai nostras, nos eorum veatee i^duaiona, noa, die. 
Ct merito dictiin, quod slmpliclter aentiam, Faulum Schallchium acrlptorem, et doetorem, plurla Ibclo 
quam comitem llunnorum, et Baronem Skradlnum ; Lncyclopiedlam tnam et orhem dUeipUnarum omnlbua 
provlncils antefero. Balvos, epiat. nunenpat. ad 5 cent, ultimam acrlpt. Brit. i PiiaAit. ^lat. hb. 1. 

vlrtute tUB mgjor, quam ant iletruad imperii fortune, aut numeroaa ct uecoroa prolia faUicltate I latlor evadlfc 
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worth, to be morally nobl^ which is prefen-cd bcfo.o that natural nobility, by 
di vines, philosophers, and ^politicians, to be learned, honest, discreet, well- 
qualified, to be lit for any manner of employment, in country and common- 
wealth, war and peace, than to be Degeneres Neoptoletni, as many brave nobles 
only wise because rich, otherwise idiot^ ULiterate, unfit for auy manner of 
service? "Udalricus, Earl of Cilia, upbraided John Huniades with the base- 
ness of bis birth, but he replied, in te Cillemis coraitatua turpitcr extinguituTy in 
jiie glm'iose Bistricenaia exoritur^ thine earldom is consumed with riot, mine 
begins with honour and renown. Thou hast had so many noble ancestors; 
wliat is that to thcel Vix en 7ioatra voco^ “when thou art a dizzard thyself : 
gtiod prodcst, Bo?itice, longo atcmnicUe censerii <hc. I conclude, hast thou a 
sound body, and a good soul, good bringing up? Art thou virtuous, honesty 
learned, well-qualified, religious, are thy conditions good? — thou ai*t a true 
nobleman, perfectly noble, although born of Thersites — dam m /do in aia ■ — ■ 
jEaddea simUis, 710 t^ natus, sed factits, noble xur s^oyrr^y, “ ‘*for neither sword, 
11 ur fire, nor water, nor sickness, nor outward violence, nor the <4evil himself 
c m take thy good parts from thee.” Bo not ashamed of tliy birth tlien, thou 
ait a gentleman all the world over, and shalt be honoiireil, wlien as he, strip 
him of his fine Rothes, p dispossess him of his wealth, is a fiinge (wliich ‘^Poly- 
nices in J^is hmishinent found true byexpt'rience,gontiy was not esteemed) like 
a piece of coin in another country, that no man will take, and sliall be con- 
temned. Once more, though thou he a barbarian, born at Tont(»ntoac, a villain, 
a slave, a Saltlanian negro, or a rude Virginian in Dasamonquepcc,he ti French 
monsieur, a Spanish don, a seignior uf Italy, I care not how descended, of 
what family, of what order, baron, count, prince, if thou be well qualified, and 
lio not, but a degenerate Is eoptolcmus, I tell thee in a word, thou art a man, 
^nd he is a beast. 

Lot no terree JUius^ or upstart, insult at thi§ which I have said, no worthy 
gentleman take offence.' 1 spciik it not to detract from such as are well 
deserving, truly virtuous and noble: I do much n^spect and honour true gentry 
and nobiltty ; 1 was born of worshipful parents myself, in au ancient family, 
but I am a younger brother, it concerns me not: or luid I been some grc:it 
heir, richly endowed, so i^^dcd as I am, I should not have been elevated at 
all, but so esteemed of it, sui of all other human happiness, honours, tkc., they 
liave their period, are brittle and inconstant. As 'ho said of that great 
liver Danube, it riseth from u small fountain, a little brook at fii’^t, sometimes 
broad, sometimes narrow, now slow, then swift, increased at last to an incredible 
greatness by the confluence of sixty navigable rivers, it vanislieth in conclusion, 
loscth his name, and is suddenly swallowed up of the Euxine sea : I may say 
uf our greatest families, they were mean at first, augintoted by rich marriages, 
2 )iirohases, offices, tliey continue for some ages, with some little alteration of 
circumstances, fortunes, places, &c., by some prodigal son, for some default, or 
for want of issue they are defaced in an instant, and their memory blotted out. 

So much in the meantime I do attribute to Gentility, that if he be well- 
dcbceudcd, of worshipful or noble partjntage,he will express it in liis conditions, 

- “nec ODlui feroccs 
Frogenonuit aqailn colunibas." ^ 

And although the nobility of our times be much like our coins, more in number 
and value, but less in weight and goodness, with finer stamps, cuts, or outsides 

i Rodlnc do rop. lib. 8. cop. 8. •» ^Tlnoos SIlrltM, lib. 2. cop. 29. " “ If children be proud, 

liCuglity, foolhli, they defile the nobility of their kindred," £ccl. x\ii. 8. • Ciditn possc.y>lu nec furtu 

erijii, nec iiicondio absnml, nec oquoriim voraglne oboorborl, vel vl morbl dcstrni potubt. r Send them 
both to BOino otrongo place naked, od Igiiotoa, os Aristlppuo said, you shall cue the difTcrcnco. Bocon'o 
EsiayB. Fomiliie splendor nllill opis ottoUt, See. ' Flavius lilc illustris, hiiinunurum rerum imago, 
quiu parvis duetto sub Itiiclis, in immonsum crescunt, ct subito cvaiiescunt. kxilis hie prinio tluvius, in ad. 
tnirondam magnitudinem excrcscit, tondemque in marl Euxino evanuscii. 1. Stuckius pereg. mar. LuxiuL 
* ** For fierce eagles do not procreate timid ring-doYos." 
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than of old ; yet if he retain those ancient characters of true gentry, he will be 
more affable, courteous, gently disposed, of fairer carriage, better temper, or a 
more magnanimous, heroical, and generous spirit, than that wdgta hominuniy 
those ordinary boors and peasants, qm adeo improhi, agresteSf et inctM pierumr 
qn^ sumt, ne dicam maliciosi, tU nemmi yHfWm, himanUoitis offidum prcBst&rU, m- 
ipri Deo ei advenerit, as *one observes of them, a rude, brutis^ uncivil, wild, 
a currish generation, cruel and malicious, incapable of discipline, and such as 
have scarce common sense. And it may be generally spoken of all, which 
^L&mnius the physician said of his travel into England, the common people 
were silly, sullen, dogged clowns, sed mUior ndbiUtaa^ ad omne humamUatia 
ojfficium pevrediamna^ the gentlemen were courteous and civil. If it so fall out 
(as often it doth) that such peasants are preferred by reason of their wealth, 
chance, error, Ac., or otherwise, yet as the cat in the fable, when she was 
turned to a fair maid, would play with mice; a cur will be a cur, a clown will 
be a clown, he will likely savour of the stock whence he came, and that innate 
rusticity cair hardly be shaken off. 

"■Licet superbtts smbnlet peconU, 

Fui'tuna non mutat geniu.” ^ 

And though by their education such men may be better qualified, and more 
refined ; yet there be many symptoms by which they may likely be^escried, 
an affected fantastical carriage, a tailor-like spruceness, a peculiar garb in all 
their proceedings; choicer than ordinary in his diet, and as ^Hierome well 
describes such a one to his Nepotian ; An upstart bom in a base cottage, 
that scarce at first had coarse bread to fill his hungry guts, must now feed on 
kickshaws and made dishes, will have all variety of fiesh and fish, the best 
oysters,” Ac. A beggar’s brat will be commonly more scornful, imperious, 
insulting, insolent, tlian another man of his rank : Nothing so intolerable as 
a fortunate fool,” as ^ Tally found out long since out of his experience; Aspi'^ 
rius nildl est humili cum eurgit in alium, set a beggar on horseback, and he 
will rid€ a gallop, a gallop, Ac. 

> desaevit In omnes 

Dum 80 posse putat, ncc bellua B»ylor nlla est 

Quam aervl rabies in libera colla fUreutia;" 

he forgets what he was, domineers, Aa, and many such other symptoms he 
hath, by which you may know him from a true gentleman. Many errors and 
obliquities are on both sides, noble, ignoble, factis, natis; yet still in all 
callings, as some degenerate, some are well deserving, and most worthy of their 
honours. And as Bosbequius said of Solyman the Magnificent, he was tanto 
dignus imperio, worthy of that great empire. Many meanly descended are 
most worthy of their honour, polUici noUks, and well deserve it. Many of our 
nobility so bom ^which one said of Hepheestion, Ptolemeus, Seleucus, Anti* 
gonufl, Ac., and the rest of Alexander’s followers, they were all worthy to be 
monamhs and generals of armies) deserve to be princea And I am so ^ forth 
of ‘Sesellius’s mind, that they ought to be preferred (if capable^ before others, 

as being nobly bom, ingenuously brought u]), and from their infancy trained 
to all manner of civility.” For learning and virtue in a nobleman is more 
eminent^ and, as a jewel sef, in gold is more precious, and much to be respected, 
such a man deserves better than others, and is as great an honour to his family 
as his noble family to him. In a word, many noblemen are an ornament to 
their order: many poor men’s sons are singularly weK endowed, mostenunent, 
and well deserving fbr their worth, wisdom, learning, virtue, valour, integrity ; 

•Sablniuln 6. Orld. Het. fab. 4 «Lib. 1. da 4. Complextonlbu. •Hor. tp. Od. 2. "And 

although he booft of his wealth, Fortune has not changed his nature." «Lib. 2. ep. 15. Natns aorflUio 
tcgurlolo et panpere domo, qui vix milio mglentem ventrem, &o. r Nihil fbrtanato Inslplente IntcderablUni. 
• Claud. 1. 9. in Eutrop. • Lib. 1. da Kep. Ool. Quonlam at oomtnodiorantustiir oonAUoneb «t hoBOStlon- 
loco natl, Jam Indc h porviiUs ad montm cirilitatmn edicatl luat^ at MNOfiwtL 
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excellent members and pillars of a commonwealth. And therefore to con- 
•cludo that which 1 first intended, to be base by birth, meanly bom, is no 
such disparagement. Et aio domonaU^atury quod erat damonatranduan. 


MEMB. HI. 

Against Poverty emd Want^ with such other Adversities. 

One of the greatest miseries that can befal a man, in the world’s esteem, is 
poverty or want, which makes men steal, bear false witness, swear, forswear, 
con ten i1, murder and rebel, which breaketh sleep, and causeth death itself 
cvbsv ersy/a; jSaoxire^ov sari fooriov, no burden (saith ^Menander) so intolerable 
as poverty : it makes men desperate, it erects and dejects, hoiioreSf census 

aniicitias; money jnakes, but poverty mars, dsc. and all this in the world’s 
ostceiii : yet if considered aright, it is a great blessing in itself, a happy 
estate, and yields no cause of discontent, or that men should therefore account 
themselves vile, hated of Grod, forsaken, miserable, unfortunate. Christ him- 
self was poor, born in a manger, and had not a house to hide his head in all 
his life, ‘'lobt any man should make poverty a judgment of God, or an odious 
estate.” And as he was himself, so he informed his Apostles and Disciples, 
they were all poor, Prophets poor. Apostles’ poor (Acts iii. “ Silver and gold 
have I none ’). ‘‘ As sorrowing (saith Paul) and yet always rejoicing ; as 

having nothing, and yet i)ossessing all things,” 1 Cor. vi. 10. Your great 
Philosopher.^ liave been voluntarily poor, not only Christians, but many others. 
Crates Thebaniis was adored for a god in Athens, “ a nobleman by birth, 
piany servants he had, an honourable attendance, much wealth, many manors, 
hue apparel ; but when he saw this, that all the wealth of the world was but 
brittle, uncertain and no whit availing to live well, he flung his burden into 
the sea, and renounced his estate.” Those Curii and Fabricii will be ever re- 
nowned ft)r contempt of these fopperies, wherewith the world is so much 
affected. Amongst Christians 1 could reckon up many kings and queens, that 
liavc forsaken their crowps and fortunes, and wilfully abdicated themselves 
from these so much esteemed toys ; •many that have refused honours, titles, 
and all this vain pomp and happiness, which others so ambitiously seek, and 
carefully study to compass and attain, llichos I deny not are God’s good 
gifts, and blessings j and ^louor est in Jwnorantef honours arc from God ; both 
rewards of vir^uc, and fit to be sought after, sued for, and may well be pos- 
sessed : yet no such great happiness in having, or misery in wanting of them. 
Pantur quidms honis^ saith Austin, ne quia rmla mtimet : malia autem ne quia 
nimis bona, good men have wealth that we should not think it evil ; and bad 
men that they should not rely on or hold it so good ; as the rain falls on both 
sorbs, so are riches given to good and bad, sed bonis in bonum, but tliey are 
good only to the godly. But 'compare both estates, for natural parts they are 
not unlike ; and a beggar’s child, as • Cardan well observes, “ is no whit in- 
ferior to a prince’s, most part better ; ” and for those accidents of fortune, it 
will easily appear there is no such odds, no such«extraordinary happiness in 
the one, or misery in the other. He is rich, wealthy, fat ; what get? he by 
itl pride, iiisolency, lust, ambition, career fears, suspicion, trouble, anger, 
emuldtion, and many hlthy diseases of body and mind. He hath indeed 

b Kullam paupertato gravius onna. • Ne quia ins divina Jadlclura putaret, ant panpertea exou foret 
Qualt. In cap. 2 , \er. 18. Luc«. d Inter procenrea Tbobanoe numeratus, Icctum habuit genua, fireqnens 
famuUUuin, domoa amplaa, etc. Apulelna Florid. 1.4. • F. Dlc&ensia, ep. 72. et 282. oblatoi reapul 

hoiiurea ex onere motlena ; motna ambUloaoa rogatui non Ivl, &c. ' .Sudat pauper foraa in opere, dlvea In 
cogltotlOtio; hicoaaperlt oacitatlonc, ille metatione, gravlua iUe fastldlo, quam lUo Inedla cmolatnr. 
Ber. aer. a In Hyapcrctien. Naturu wqua cat, pneroaque vldomua mendlcorum nulla ax parta rcfiiia fllUa 
dksimilca, plornmque aaniorca. 
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variety of dishes, better fare, sweet wine, pleasant sauce, dainty music, gay 
clothes, lords it bravely out, <kc., and all that which Misillus admired in 
^ Lucian ; but with them he hath the gout, dropsies, apoplexies, palsiea, 
stone, pox, rheums, catarrhs, crudities, oppilations, ‘melancholy, &c., lust enters 
in, anger, ambition, according to ‘‘Chrysostom, ‘‘the sequel of riches is pride,* 
riot, intousperauce, arrogancy, fury, and all irrational courses.” 

* “ ' turpi frcffcnmt sscula luxu 

Divitlui molleis, 

with their variety of dishes, many such maladies of body and mind get in, 
which the poor man knows not of. As Saturn in '"Lucian answered the 
discontented commonalty (which, because of their neglected Saturiial feasts 
ill Lome, made a grievous complaint and exclamation against rich men), that 
they were much mistaken in supposing such happiness in riches ; “ " you see 
the best (said he) but you know not their several gripings and discontents : ” 
they aro like painted walls, fair without, rotten withip : diseased, filtliy, 
crazy, full of intemperance’s elFects ; ""and who can reckon half] if you but 
knew their fears, cares, anguish of mind and vexation, to which they ai*o 
subject, you would hereafter renounce all riches.” ‘ 

“ P 0 8l pnteant pectora divitiim, “ 0 that their breasts were lint conspicuous, 

Qu.iiitos intUR siihlimis us:it How full of fear wiihiii, liow fiit ! 

Furtuiinmctus I llrutia Coro The narrow seas are not so bui'tturouir'' 

Pulsantc fi'Ctum initior unda cst.** 

Yea, but he hath the world at will that is rich, the good tilings of the earth : 
naavG est de magno ioUere acervo (it is sweet to draw from a great heap), he is 
a happy man, ‘^adored like a god, a prince, every man seeks to him, ap]jlaiids, 
honours, admires him. lie hath honours indeed, abundance of all things ; 
but (as I said) withal " 'pride, lust, anger, faction, emulation, fears, cares, 
suspicion enter with Ids wealth;” for his intemperance ho hath aches, 
crudities, gouts, and as fruits of his idleness, and fulness, lust, surleiting and 
drunkenness, all manner of diseases : pecu7iiis augetur improbUas, tho 
wealthier, the more dishonest. " *110 is exposed to hatred, envy, ])cril and 
treason, fear of death, degradation,” &c., 'tis lubrica slatio etjjroxima } raicq)itio, 
and the higher he climbs, the greater is his fall. 

“• cdHoe gravlorc cusu 

Dccldunt turres, feilunttiuu ^unAiloa 
Fulifura inuutca,** 

the lightning commonly sets on fire the highest towers ; "in the more 
eiliineiit place he is, tho more subject to fall. 

**llumpitur Inuumerls arbos uberrima pomb^ 

Lt Rubito nlmias proecipltantur opca." 

As a tree that i.s heavy laden with fruit breaks her own boughs, with tlieir 
own greatness they ruin themselves: which Joachimus Cainerarius hath 
elegantly expressed in his 13 Emblem, cent. 1. Inopem se copia feat. Their 
means is their misery, though they do apply themselves to the times, to lie, 
dissemble, collogue and flatter their lieges, obey, second his will and com- 
mands, as much as may be, yet too frequently they miscarry, they fat them- 
selves like so many hogs, as ".tineas Sylvius observes, that when they are 
full fed, they may be devoured by their princes, as Seneca by Nero was served, 
Stjanus by Tiberius, and Hainan by Ahasuerus : I resolve with Gregory, 
poteatas culniinis, est tempesias mentis ; et quo dignitaa aUioTy castes gravior, 

h Gallo Tom. 2. lEt b contubemio fmdl atquo olidl ventrls mora^tandem educit. Seneca, ep. 103. 

^Divitlarum Bequela, luxua, Intumperlca, arrogantla, snpcrbla, fiiror Ipjiistus, oranlRqne irrationubllis 
niotus. > Juvon. ^at. 6. ** Effeminate riches have do-troy ed the age by the Introduction of bhamcfiil 
\uxury.*' »> Saturn. KpUt. ■ Vos quldem dlvitcB putatis fcliccs, sed ncscitis eorum mlserlaa. ^ Et 
quota pars hoBc eorum quo: istos discruclant I ai noBsetls metus et euros, qulbus obnoxll sunt, planb fhgU 
endas vobls divltlos existlmuretls. p Seneca In Here. (Eteo. q Et diis similes stulta cogltatlo fiiclt. 
^ Flamma slmul llbldinls ingrodltur ; Iru, ffiror et superbio, divitlamm sequela. Chn'S. •Omnium ocnlis, 
odlo, insldlis cxposltus, semper sollcltuii, fortunm ludlbrium. t Uor. 2. 1. nd. lU. ■ Quid ihe fellcum 
totics Jactaistis, amid ? Qul cecldit, Mtablli non fait Ule lueo. Soeth. > Ut postquum Implnguati fuerliit. 

dovorciitur. 
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honour is a tempest, the higher they are elevated, tho more greviously 
depfesaed. For the rest of his prerogatives which wealth afft)rds, as he hatli 
more liis expenses are the greater. When goods increase, they are increased 
that eat them ; and what good cometh to the owners, but the beholdiitg 
.tli^reof with the eyes?” Eccles. iv. 10. 

Mllllii frumenti tua trlvertt area centum, 

Non tuua lilnc caplet vento* plus (luuiii iiiuub’*- 

“an evil sickness,” Solomon calls it, ‘‘and reserved to them for an evil,” 12 
verse. “ They that will be rich fall into many fears and temptations, into 
many foolish and noisome lusts, which drown men in jierdition.” 1 Tim. vi. 9. 

“ Gold and silver hath destroyed many,” Ecclus. viii. 2. divitias acaculi aunt 
laguei diaholi : so writes Bernard ; worldly wealth is the devil’s bait : and as 
the Moon when she is fuller of light is still farthest from the Sun, the more 
wealth they have, the farther they are commonly from God. (If I had said 
this of myself, rich ^^len would have pulled me to pieces; but hear who saith, 
and who seconds it, an Apostle) therefore St. James bids thcii^“ weep and 
howl for the miseries that shall come upon them; their gold shall rust and 
canker, alid cat their flesh as fire,” James v. 1, 2, 3. I may then boldly 
conclude with *Thcodoret, quotieacunque divitiis ajjluentatiy “ As often as 
you shall see a man abounding in wealth,” qui ge/nmis bibit et Serrano dormit 
in ostrOj " and naught withal, I beseech you call him not happy, but esteem 
him unfortunate, because he hath many occasions offered to live unjustly; 
on the other side, a poor man is not miserable, if he be good, but therefore 
liappy, that those evil occasions are taken from him.” 

■ Non iiosaldentem mnlta vocAveris ** Uo is not happy that is rich, 

liectc bcatum; rectius occupat And hath tlic world at will, 

Nonien beat!, qui Ucorum But lie that w idely can Uod'a 

JUuncribus sapientur uti, PusHcan and use them still : 

Duramque collet pauperiem patl, ThaLsuirers and with patience 

Pgusque letho flagiiium tmict.’* Auldes hard poverty, 

And chuoseth rather fur to die; 

Than do such villainy .** 

Wherein ^ow consists his happiness? what privileges hath he more than other 
men? or rather what miseries, what cares and discontents hath ho not more 
than other men? 

« »» Non cnlm pains, neqne consiffhrls I * Nor treasures, nor majors oflHccrs remove 

Siiinmovct lictor miscros tuniultus I The miserable tiiiii iilts of the mind : 

Mentis, et euros laqueata cirenm I Or curikH that lie about, or fly above [bln'd.** 

Tecta volantcs.” Their liigh^roufed houses, wlUi huge beams co^n- 

*Tis not his wealth can vindicate him, let liim liave Job’s inventory, aint Croesi 
et Craasi licety non Iioa Factolua aureaa undas agena, eripiat unquam e miaeriis, 
Croesus or rich Crassus cannot now command health, or get himself a stomach. 
“ “His worship,” as Apuleius describes him, in all his plenty and great pro- 
vision, is forbidden to eat, or else hath no appetite (sick in bed, can take no 
rest, sore giicved with some chronic disease, contracted with full diet and east?, 
or troubled in mind), when as, in the meantime, all his household are merry, 
and the poorest servant that ho keeps doth continually feast.” *Tis Bracteata 
felicitas, as Seneca terms it, tinfoil^ happiness, infelix felidtaa, an unhappy 
kind of happine.ss, if it be liappiness at all. His gold, guard, clattering of 
harness, and foi'tiflcations against outward enemies, cannot free him from, 
inward fears and cares. 

■■ Bcverotiue metns homlnnm, enneque Bcqnaees * Indeed men still attending fears and cares 

Nec inetuont fremitus armornnif aut ferrea tela. Nor armours clashing, nor flerce weapons fears : 

Audactcrqne Inter regea, rcgnmque potentes With kings convene they boldly, and kings' peers^ 

Versontur, neque fulgorem roverentur ab auro.** Fearing no flashing that from gold appears." 

rHor. Although a hundred thousand bushels of wheat may have been threshed In your granaries^ 
your stomach will not contain more than mine." aCap. d. de curaL gresc. affect, rap. deprovldemia; quo- 
ticscunque divitiis affluentem hominem videmns, eumque pessiinnin, ne qususo Imnc beatissimum puteiiins, 
sed infeiidbm censeanms, &e. > llor. 1. 2. Od. 2. k Uor. lib. 2. • Florid, lib. 4. Dives illo cibo 

Intordicltur, etin omiii coplasua cibum non acelpit, cum lutorea totum qjus servitium hilaroslt^ atqun 
epiikitur. Tpist. 116. 
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Lookhow many servants he hath^ and so many enemies he suspects ; for liberty 
he entertains ambition; his pleasures are no jileasures; and that which is 
worst, he cannot be private or enjoy himself as other men do, his state is a 
servitude. "A countryman may travel from kingdom to kingdom, province to 
province, city to city, and glut hia eyes with delightful objects, hawk, hunt, and* 
use those ordinary disports, without any notice taken, all which a prince or a 
great man cannot do. He keeps in for state, ne majestalis dignitas evilesrat, 
as our China kings, of Borneo, and Tartarian Ghams, those aiMrea TnanclpiUy 
are said to do, seldom or never seen abroad, ut niajor sit Jmmnum erga se ohser- 
vantia, which the 'Persian kings so precisely observed of old. A poor infin 
takes more delight in an ordinary meal’s meat, which he hath but seldom, tliari 
they do with all tlieir exotic dainties and continual viands ; Quippe volupUtem 
commendat remor ttsiis, ’tis the rarity and necessity that makes a thing accc^pt- 
ablo and pleasant. Darius, put to flight by Alexander, drank puddle water to 
quench his thirst, and it was pleasanter, he swore, than any* wine or mead. All 
excess, as *^£fpictetu 3 argues, will cause a dislike; sweet will be sour, which 
made that temperate Epicurus sometimes voluntarily fast. But they being 
always accustomed to the same '^dishes (which are nastily dressed by slovenly 
cooks, that after their obscenities never wash their bawdy hands), be they fish, 
flesh, compounded, made dishes, or whatsoever else, are thereforef cloyed; 
nectar s self grows loathsome to them, they are weary of all their fine palaces, 
they are to them but as so many prisons. A poor man drinks in a wooden 
dish, and oats his meat in wooden spoons, wooden platters, earthen vessels, 
and such homely stuff: the other in gold, silver, and precious stones; but 
with what success? in auro hihUarvemmim^ fear of poison in the one, security 
in the other. A poor man is able to write, to speak his mind, to do his own 
business himself; heuphs mittU^parasitum, saith ^ Philos tratu^ a rich luati ein* 
ploys a parasite, and as the major of the city, speaks by the town clerk, or 
by Mr. Kecorder, when he cannot express himself. ^Nonius the senator hath 
a purple coat as stiff with jewels as his mind is full ot vices; rin^s on his 
fingers worth 20,000 sesterces, and as 'Ferox the Persian king, ah union in 
his ear worth one hundred pounds weight of gold: “Cleopatra hath whole 
boars and sheep served up to Imr table at onco,‘-drinks jewels dissolved, 
40,000 sesterces in value; but to what end? 

c ** ■ Num tlbl enm fauces nrit slti^ auroa quxrls 

Pocula!" 

Doth a man that is adry desire to drink in gold? Doth not a cloth suit be- 
come him as well, and keep him as warm, as all their silks, satins, damasks, 
taffeties and tissues? Is not homespun cloth as great a preservative against 
cold, as a coat of Tartar lambs’-wool, dyed in grain, or a gown of giants’ 
beards? Hero, saith "Sucton., never put on one garment twice, and thou hast 
scarce one to put on ! what’s the difference? one’s sick, the other sound : such is 
the whole tenor of their lives, and that which is the consummation and upshot 
of all, death itself makes the greatest dlUfference. One like a hen feeds on 
the dunghill all his days, but is served up at last to his Jjord’s table; the 
other as a felcon is fed with partridge and jugeons, and carried on his master’s 
fist, but when he dies is flung to the muckhill, and there lies. The rich man 
lives like Dives jovially here on earth, iemuUntua divitiiSf make the best of 
it; and boasts himself in the multitude of his riches,” Psalm xlix. 6, 11. ho 
thinks his house called after his own name, shall continue for ever;” but ha 

e Her. et mihl earto Ire licet mnlo Tel el libet usque Tarentnm. f Brlsonlna. s Sl modum exeosscrls, 
enaviaslma sunt molests. b Et in cupldiis ffiilx, coquus et pueri lllotls manlbns sb exonoratlope vcntrls 
omnia traetant, Ac. Cardan. 1. 8. cap. 46 do rerum rorietate. i£pint. k Plln. lib. 57. cap. 0. 

> Zonaraa 8, aunal. m Flutarcb. ylt. ejiu. ■ Uor. Sor. Ub. 1. Sat. 2. • Cap. 30. nullum 

veatam MalndulU 
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perishetA like a beast,” verse 20. "his way utters bis fully,” verse 13. maU 
pa/ftamale diUibwnturf “like sheep they lie in the grave,” verse 14. Puncto 
descendmit ad infernuin, they spend their days in wealth, and go suddenly 
down to hell,” Job xxi. 13. For all physiciatis and medicines enforcing na« 
. turo, a swooning wife, families’ complaints, friends’ tears, dirges, masses, 
nmias, funerals, for all orations, counterfeit liired acclamation!^ eulogiums, 
epitaphs, hearses, heralds, black mourners, solemnities, obelisks, •and Mauso- 
leum tombs, if he have them, at least, >*he, like a hog, goes to hell with a 
guilty conscience (jn'opter lio8 dilatavit infenms os suurr^y and a poor man’s 
curse : his memory stinks like the snuff of a candle when it is put out ; scur- 
rilous libels, and infamous obloquies accompany hiiii. When as poor Lazarus 
is Dei sacrariumy the temple of God, lives and dies in true devotion, hath no 
more attendants but his owm innocency, the heaven a tomb, desires to be 
dib'solved, buried in his mother s lap, and hath a company of ‘'Angels ready 
to convey his soul, into Abraham’s bosom, he lc:ive» an everlasting and a 
sweet memory behind him. Crassus and Sylla are indeed still^ecorded, but 
not so much for their wealth as for their victories: Orcesns for his end, Solo- 
mon forliis wisdom, lii a word, “ 'to get wealth is a great trouble, anxioly 
to keejj, grief to lose it.” 

‘‘ • Quid dlffnntn stolidia mentibns Impreccr ? 

• honorcs amluant: 

1 1 cum faUa gravi mole paravermt, 

1 um vera coipnoacant bona.” 

But consider all tho.se other unknown, concealed liappinesses, which a poor 
man liath (I call them unknown, because they be not acknowledged in the 
world’s e.steem, or so taken), 0 fortnnaios nimium bona sisua norint: happy 
tliey are in this meantime if* they would take notice of it, make use, or apply 
it to themselves. “ A poor man wise is better than a foolish king,” Eccles. ii, 
*13. “ ‘Poverty is the way to heaven, ®the miitress of philosophy, *the mother 
of religion, virtue, sobriety, sister of innocency, and an upright mind.” How 
many such encomiums might I add out of the fathers, philosophers, orators? 
It troubies many that are poor, they account of it as a great plague, curse, a 
sign of God’s hatred, ipaam sceluSy damned villainy itself, a disgrace, shame 
and reproach; but to wjiom, or why? fortune hath envied me wealth, 
thieves have robbed me, my father hath not left mo such revenues as othera 

have, that 1 am a younger brother, basely born, cid sine luce genus, sur- 

dunique parsntum nomen, of mean parentage, a dirt-dauber’s son, ajn I 

therefore to be blamed? an eagle, a bull, a lion is not rejected for his poverty, 
and why should a man?” ’Tis *fortnncB ieltan, nonculpce, fortune’s fault, not 
iiiiiie. “Good Sir, I am a servant (to use •Seneca’s words), howsoever your 
poor friend ; a sciwant, and yet your chamber-fellow, and il‘ you consider bet- 
ter of it, your fellow-servant.” I am thy drudge in the world’s eyes, yet in 
God’s sight perad venture thy better, my soul is more precious, and I dearer 
unto him. Etiam servi diis curce sunt, as Evungclus at large proves in Ma- 
crobius, the meanest servant is most precious in his sight. Thou art an 
epicure, I am a good Christian ; tlM>u art many parasangs before me in means, 
favour, wealth, ^honour, Claudius’s Narcissus, Nero’s JMassa, Domitian’s Par- 
theuius, a favourite, a golden slave; thou covere^t thy floors with marble, thy 
roofs with gold, thy w^alb with statues, fine pictures, curious hangings, 

p Ad i^enoram Ccreris sine ciarte et sanf^lne panel descondunt reges, ct ^ic^a niorte tyrannl. q " OoS 
■hiLll deliver his soul from the power ot the grave,” Psal. xhz. 15. > CoiUempl. Idiot. Cap. 37. dlvitiaram 

ac(]Uihitlo magni labuiis, possesslo magnl tuuorla, amissio niai^nl dolui us ‘ Uoctluus de consol, plill. 1.8. 
** How contemptible stolid minds! 'Ihey covet riohes and titles, uod vrhen they have obtained these com* 
modi tics of false weight and measure^ then, and not before, they understand what la truly Talnable.” 
t Austin In Ps Ixxvl. omnia Philosophln magistra, ad coelnm via ■ UuiiiD mentis sorer paupertas. 

* Puidrigoga pletatla sobria, pla mater, coltn aimplex, habitu secura, consilio benesuada. Apul. j Cardan. 
OpproU'luni non cat paupertas : quod latro eriplt, aut puter non relkimt, cur inlhl vitio daretnr, ai fortona 
divltias invldlt? non H(iuil<e, non, ^c. ■ Tally. • Epist. 74. servita, summe homo; serma anin, imno 
oontubernalls, serviu sum, at huiuliis amicius immo conservos si cogitavens. 
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what of all this? calcas 02 KSf &c., what’s all this to tnie happiness? I live and 
breathe under that glorious heayen, that august capitol of nature, enjoy 'the 
brightness of stars, that clear light of sun and moon, those infinite creatures, 
plants, birds, beasts, £shcs, herbs, all that sea and laud afford, far surpassing all 
that art and opxduitla can give, i am free, and which ^Seneca said of Eome, 
culmen liberos texxt, sub vmrmore el auro postea servitus habita/oity thou hast 
Amaltlxj&cB cofmu^ l)loiity, plcabure, the world at will, I am despicable and poor; 
but a word overshot, a blow in choler, a game at tables, a loss at sea, a sud- 
den fire, the j^rince’s dislike, a little sickness, <bc., may make us equal in an 
instant ; howsoever take thy time, triumph and insult awhile, cinis eequat^ 
as ”Alphonsus said, death will equahse us all <at last. I live sparingly, in the 
mean time, am clad homely, fare hardly; is this a reproach? am 1 the worse 
for it? am I contemptible for it? am I to be reprehended? A learned man 
in '*Nevisanus was taken down for sitting amongst gentlenipn, but he replied, 
" my nobility is about the head, yours declines to the tnal,” and they were 
silent. Let them mock, scoff, and revile, *tis not thy scorn, but his that made 
thee so; he that mocketh the poor, reproacheth him that made him.” Frov. 
zi. 5. *'and he that rejoiceth at affliction, shall not be unpunished.” '^For the 
rest, the poorer thou art, the happier thou art, dilhr est, at noji 9neltor, saith 
•Epictetus, ho is richer, not better than thou art, not so free from luj^t, envy, 
hatred, ambition. 

" Bcatua lllo qul procul negotlls 
Piitcrna lura bobiis erect suis.** 

Happy he, in that he is 'freed from the tumults of the world, he seeks no 
honours, gapes after no preferment, flatters not, envies not, temporiseth not, 
but lives privately, and well contented with his estate ; 

** Nee spes corde avidan, nee caram pOBcit inanem 
SecuruB^ttb fata cadaut 

He is not troubled with state matters, whether kingdoms thrive better by 
succession or election ; whether monarchies should be mixed, temperate, or ab- 
solute; the house of Ottomon’s and Austria is all one to him; her inquires 
not after colonies or new discoveries; whether Peter were at Home, or Constan- 
tine’s donation bo of force; what comets or new stars signify, whether the 
earth stand or move, there be a new world in the'inoon, or infinite worlds, 
&c. He is not touched with fear of invasions, factions or emulations; 

**^Ge11x illo animl, dn slmillimtis Ipsls, ** A happy aoul, and like to God liimsclf, 

ijuem non murdaciit*jiU nduiib^loim fuco Whom not vain gluiy macoiates or stiifr, 

Sollcitat, nor in il i ^ ludia luxu*s Or wicked Joys of that proud Bwclliiii; ptlf, 

Sed tacitoB Biait li c du s, u ]iaiipcic cultu But IcadB a BtiU, poor, and contented litu." 

k£xlgit mnocmetronquiLla bUeutia vita:.** 

A secure, quiet, blissful state he hath, if he could acknowledge it. But here 
is the misery, that ho will not take notice of it; he repines at rich men’s 
wealth, brave hangings, dainty fare, as ‘Simonides objecteth to lliero, ho 
hath all the pleasures of the world, ^in lectis eburneis eiormit, vinum pxhiedU 
hibity opthms unguentia delibuituTy ^^he knows not the aflliction of Joseph, 
stretching himself on ivory bods, and sing^g to the sound of the viol.” And 
it troubles him that he hath not the like; there is a difference (he grumbles) 
between Laplolly and Pheasants, to tumble i’ th’ straw and lie? in a down bed, 
betwixt wine and water, a cottage and a palace. ** He hates nature (os ‘Pliny 
characteriseth him) that she hath made him lower than a god, and is angry 

Eplst. 66 et 90. •Panormitan. rebna gestls Alph. < Lib. 4. num! 218. qnidam deprohennu^ quod 

■edoret loco nobillimiyineii nobilitas, ait, eat circa caput, vestra duclinat ad caudam. •Taiito butUioi cbi 
quanto coUectior. f Non amoribua inacrvlt, non appetit honores, et qualitercuiiquo rolictua aatiN liaUet 

uominem se ease mexnlnlt, Invidet neminl, nemlnem (^picit, neinlnem miratur, scnnoiiibuii lualigniB no4 
Bttendtt aut alitur. riiniaa. c Tolitianus in ruatico. ^ Gygea, regno Lydite iutlatus, Bciacitatuin 
Apollmem, an qulb niortalium se fellcior esset. Aglaium Arcadum paupenimum Apollo pra*tulit, qul tur 
minoB agrl sui nunquam excesBerat, rure ano contentua. VtU. hb 1. c 7. *llor. luce oat Vita Bukitui un. 
miaera ambltionc, gi uvique. k Amos vl. > Prailai. lib. 7. UOit natnram quod infra deoa alt ; li uacltis 
dlls quod quia '111 uiitcccdat. 
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witli the gods that any man goes before him;” and although he hath received 
mulh, yet (as “Seneca follows it) "he thinks it an iiijuiy that he hath no 
more, and is so far from giving thanks for his tribuneship, that he complains 
ho is not prmtor, neither doth that please him, except he may be consul.” Why 
• is he not a prince, why not a monarch, why not an emperor? Why should one 
man have so much more than his fellows, one have all, another nothing ? Why 
should ono man be a slave or drudge to another ? One surfeit, ait)ther starve, 
one live at ease, another labour, without any hope of better fortune ? Tims 
they gnimble, mutter, and repine: not considering that inconstancy of human 
allairs, judicially conferring one condition with another, or well weighing their 
own present estate. What they arc now, thou mayest shortly be; and what 
thou art they shall likely be. Expect a little, compare future and times past 
with the present, see the event, and comfort thyself with it. It is as well to 
be Vliscorned in commonwealths, cities, families, as in private men’s estates. 
Italy was once lord of the world, Rome the queen of cities, vaunted herself of 
two “myriads of inhabitants; now that all-commanding couiitiy isf possessed by 
]>etty prhices, ® Rcune a small village in respect. Greece of old the seat of 
civility, moth er^of sciences and humanity; now forlorn, the nurse of barbarism, 
a den of thieves. Germany then, saith Tacitus, was incult and horrid, now lull 
of magi^ficeiit cities: Athens, Corinth, Carthage, how llouiishing cities, now 
buried in their own ruins! Corvorum, ferarum, aprorum et bestiaruin lustra, 
like so Tuiiny wildernesses, a receptacle of wild beasts. Venice, a poor fisher- 
town; Paris, London, small cottages in Caesar’s time, now most noble empo- 
riums. Valois, Plaiitagcnct, and Scaligerhow fortimato families, how likely 
to continue 1 now quite extinguished and rooted out. He stands aloft to-day, 
full of favour, wealth, honour, and prosperity, in the top of fortune’s wheel : 
jio-morrow in prison, worse than nothing, his son’s a beggar. Thou art a poor 
servile drudge, Fcox popuU, a very slave, thy ion may come to be a prince, 
with INlaximinus, Agathoclcs, <kc., a senator, a general of an army; thou 
staiidcst bare to him now, workest for him, drudgest for him and his, takest an 
alms of hlln: stay but a little, and his next heir peradvcntiirc shall consume all 
with riot, be degraded, thou exalted, and he shall beg of thee. TJiou shalt be 
his most honourable patrqfi, he thy devout servant, his posterity shall run, ride, 
and do as much for thine, as it was with *’Frisgobald and Croiinvell, it may be 
for thee. Citizens devour country gentlemen, and settle in their scats; after 
two or three descents, they consume all in riot, it returns to the city ag.i4ii. 

-have we liv’d at a more fiwul rate 
Since this new struiiffer Rciz'd on our estate? 

-Novur Incola vcnlt; - Kature will no perpetual heir ossl^i, 

' Nam prupriw telluris licium nature, neqno Ilium, Or make the lann hb property or mine. 

Nuo mo, ncc quoniiiuim statuit ; nos expullt ille : lie turn’d us out ; but follies all his own. 

Ilium aiitucquitica) aut vatil in&citia Juris." Or law.«ultB and their knaveries yet unknown, 

Or, all his fulUcs and his law.suith pobt, 

Some long-lived heir ahull turn hi.u out at lost." 

A lawyer buys out his poor client, after a while his client’s posterity buy out 
him and his ; so things go round, ebb and flow. 

“Xunc ager Umbrenl sub nomine, nuper OfelU« ** The farm, onco mine, now bears Umbrenus’ namo* 

Dictus enit, nulli propnus, sed cedit in usum The use uloiic, not property, v o claim ; 

Nunc milii, nunc aliis ; ” Then bo not with your present lot deprest, 

And meet tiio future with undaunted breast ; " 

• 

as he said then, ager cujus, guot hales Dominos 1 So say I of land, houses, 
moveables and money, mino to-day, bis anon, whoso to-morrow ? In fine (as 
'Machiavcl observes), "virtue and prosperity beget rest; rest idleness; idleness 
riot ; riot destniction ; from which we come again to good laws : good laws 

■T)e Ira, cap. 31.11b 3. Ft si multum acceperlt, injuria nputatplnra non acccpissc; non adtprotrlbniiatu 
^atlns, sod qiioritur quod Mon sit ad prnturam pwductUF ; iieque haic grata, si deslt ounsulatua. ■ Lips 
adinlr. * • Of snmo 90,(J(K) Inhabitants now. a Read the storv at largo In John Fox, his Acts and Monu- 
inoiitH. q Hor. Sat 2 ser. lib 2. *6 Florent hist, virtus quictem parat, qules otluin, otlum porru 

luxum genera^ luzus mterltum, k quo Iterom ad salaberrimos, dtc. 
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Cure of Melancholy. 

engender Tiituous actions; virtue, glory, and prosperity: and ’tis no dishonour 
then (as GuicciarJine adds) for a flourishing man, city, or state to come to fuin, 
■nor infelicity to be subject to the law of nature.” Ergo terrena calcanda, 
eitienda coeiestia^ therefore (I say) scorn this trari^itoiy state, look up to heaven, 
think not what others are, but what thou art: parte locatus es in re :• 

and what thou shalt be, what thou mayest be. Do (I say) as Christ himself 
did, when fie lived hero on earth, imitate him as much as in thee liea How 
many great Cfissars, mighty monarchs, tetrarchs, dynasties, princes lived in liis 
days, in what plenty, what delicacy, how bravely attended, what a deal of gold 
and silver, what treasure, how many sumptuous palaces had they, what pro- 
vinces and cities, ample territories, fields, rivers, fountains, parks, forests, 
lawns, woods, cells, <kc.? Yet Christ had none of all this, he would have none 
ol this, he voluntarily rejected all this, he could not be ignorant, ho could not 
err in his choice, he contemned all this, he chose thst which was s.afer, bct'ter, 
and more certain, and less to bo repented, a mean estate, eren poverty itself ; 
and why do^t thou then doubt to follow him, to imitate him, and his apostles, 
to imitate all good men: so do thou tread in his divine steps, and thou shalt 
not err eternally, as too many worldlings do, that run on in tl^ir own dissolute 
courses, to their confusion and ruin, thou shalt not do amiss. Whatsoever thy 
fortune is, be contented with it, trust in him, rely on him, refer tljyscjf wholly 
to him. For know this, in conclusion, Non eat volentianec currently sed inise- 
rentia Dei, ’tis not as men, but as God will. “ The Lord maketh poor and 
maketh rich, bringeth low, and exalteth (1 Sam. ii. ver. 7, 8.), he litfccih the 
poor from the dust, and raiseth the beggar from the dunghill, to set them 
amongst princes, and make them inherit the seat of glory ’tis all as lie 
pleaaeth, how, and when, and whom ; he that appoints the end (though to ua 
unknown) appoints the means likewise subordinate to the end. 

Yea, but their present ostat8 crucifies and torments most mortid men, they 
have no such forecast, to see what may be, what shall likely be, but whit is, 
though not wherefore, or from whom; hoc angiz,^Q\v present misfortunes grind 
their souls, and an envious eye which they cast upon other men’s pfospcritu‘s, 
Vicinumqtie pecus grandiua uber liabet, how rich, how fortunate, how liappy is 
he ? But in tlie meantime ho doth not consider tli^ other miseries, his infir- 
mities of body and mind, that accompany his estate, but still reflects upon his 
own false conceived woes and wants, whereas if the matter were duly examined 
■ 8e is in no distress at all, he hath no cause to complain. 

. ■ tolle querelas, - ** Then cease complalnlncf, Mend, and learn to live. 

Pauper eiiim non eat cui rerum suppetit usus,** lie is not poor to yrliom kind fdrtune ;:r.iiits, 

Lven ivith a frugal band, what Nature wauts," 

lio is not poor, he is not in need. " ^ Nature is content with bread and water; 
and he that can rest satisfied with that, may contend with Jupiter himself fur 
happiness.” In that golden 0 .^ 0 ,^ aomnos dedit umbra sedubrea, potarn quoque, 
Ivbricus amnia, the tree gave wholesome shade to sleep under, and the clear 
rivers drink. The Israelites drank water in the wilderness; Samson, David, 
Saul, Abraham’s servant when he went feyr Isaac’s wife, the Samaritan woman, 
and how mjuiy besides might I reckon up, .^gypt, Palestine, whole countries in 
the ‘Indies, that drank puje water all their lives. ‘’The Pefsian kings them- 
selves drank no other drink than the water of Chaospis, that runs by Susa, 
which was carried in bottles after them, whithersoever they went. Jacob 
desired no more of God, but bread to eat, and clothes«to put on in bis journey; 
Gen. xxviii. 20. Bene eat cui Deus dbtuLit Farca quod satis est manu; broad 
is enough to strengthen the heart.” And if you study philosophy aright, 

»0ulcclard. In Hlponest; nulla lufelieitaa anbjectum ewe legl noturs, See. tPcnlni. ■Omnes 

divltcB qul coBlo et terra frui possunt. * Hor. lib 1. eplst. 12. r Seneoo, eplst. 15. paiiom et oqiAiin nnturu 
d^derat, et bee qui habe^ ipio cum Jore do felicitate contendat, Clbue simplex fameni sedat, vestis tuiiuia 
Mguaaxcet.benee.epist.8i alioethlaa. •Muffsauaetalli. bBrlaaonlua. aPaal. Ixxxir. 
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saith ^^Maudarensis, whatsoever is beyond this moderation, is not useful, 
bu{ troublesome.” * Agellius, out of Euripides, accounts bread and water 
enougli to satisfy nature, “of which there is no surfeit, the rest is not a feast, 
but a riot.” 'S. Hierome esteems him rich “ that hath bread to eat, and a 
* potent man that is not compelled to be a slave : hunger is not ambitious, so 
that it hath to eat, and thirst doth not prefer a cup of gold.” It was no 
epicurean speech of an epicure, he that is not satisfied with a little will never 
have enough : and very good counsel of him in the *poet, “ O my son, medio- 
crity of means agrees best with men ; too much is pernicious.” 

** DivlHa gmndcs hominl Bnnt vivere parcb, 

^uo auima." 

And if thou canst be content, thou hast abundance, nihil est, nihil deest, 
thou hast little, thou wantest nothing. ’Tis all one to be hanged in a chain 
of gold, or in a rope; to be filled with dainties or coarser meat. 

** ^ Si ventrl bene, si late*I,pedlbasque tuH, nil | ^ If belly', sides, and feet bo well at ease, 

Divitlflo potcrunt regales addere mi^us.*' | A prince's treasure can thee n^ more ploaso.** 

Socrates in a fair, seeing so many things bought and sold, such a multitude of 
people convented to that purpose, exclaimed forthwith, “ O ye gods what a sight 
of tilings do no^ I want ? ’Tis thy want alone that keeps thee in health of 
body mind, and that which thou persecutest and abhorrest as a feral 
plague is thy physician and ‘chiefest friend, which makes thee a good man, 
a healthful, a sound, a virtuous, an honest and happy man.” Eor when virtue 
came from heaven (as the poet feigns), rich men kicked her up, wicked men 
abhorred her, courtiers scoffed at her, citizens hated her, ‘‘and that she was 
thrust out of doors in every place, she came at last to her sister Poverty, where 
sho had found good entertainment. Poverty and Virtue dwell together. 

- "*0 vitau tata fiieultas 
Pauperl% angustiauo larca, 0 mui^ra nundum 
IntcUccta dedm.'* 

llow happy art thou if thou couldst be content. “ Godliness is a great gain, 
if a mani»can be content with that w^hich he hath,” 1 Tim. vL C. And all 
true happiness is in a mean estate. I have a little wealth, as he saitl, ”^scd 
qvLos animus mannas fa(^, a kingdom in conceit : 

- ** » nil ampllns opto 

Mall note, nisi ut propria ha'C niihi niujicra foxb;** 

I have enough and desire no more. 

**<* Dll bene fcecrnnt Inopls me quodqae pusilll 
Focerunt animi” 

’tis very well, and to my content. ** Vestem et fortunam condnnam p^duis 
quam laxam proho, let my fortune and my garments be both alike fit for luc. 
And which ‘‘Sebastian Foscarinus, sometime Duke of Venice, caused to be 
engraven on his tomb in St. Mark’s Church, “ Hear, Oye Venetians, and I 
will tell you which is the best thing in the world : to contemn it.” I will 
engrave it in my heart, it shall be my whole study to contemn it. Let them 
take wealth, Stercora stercxis amet, |o that I may have security : bene qui latuUy 
bene viodt ; though I live obscure, 'yet I live clean and honest ; and when as 
the lofty oak is* blown down, the silly reed may stand. Let them take glory, 
for that’s their misery; let them take honour, so lhat I may have heart’s ease. 

d SI rccte phllosophemlnl, qn^cquld aptam modoratlonem Bupergrcdltur, oncrl potlns qn&m nsul ert. 
•Lib. 7. 16. Cererbi manuB.et aquas poculum mortales quadrant habere, et quorum saties nunquam est.luxua 
autem,8unt cestera, non epulas. f Satlaest dlres qul pane non Indiget; nimlura potens qul servlrc noa 
cogltur. Ambitlosa non eat fames, &c. « ICiirlpldes, Mcnalip. O flli, mojUocros dlvitlas homliilbus con- 
Teiilunt, nlinla vero moles pernidosa. a llor. 1 0 noctoa cosn.vqne deum. » Fer milio frandes 
doctosque doles ejlcitur, apud sociam paupertatom ejusque cultores divertens, In eorum slnu ettutela delU 
datur. * Lucan. “ 0 protoetlng quality of a poor man's life, frugal means, gifts scarce yet understood 
by the gods. themselves." “Lip. mlscell. ep. 40. “ Sat. 6. Ub. 2. " llor. Sat. 4. s Apuldus. 

a Chytreus In Europnc delidls. Acclplte, dves Venetl, quod est optimum in rebus humanls, res humanas 
contemnerc. ' Vah, vlvere etlani nunc lubet, as Deraca sjild, Adelph. Act. 4. Quam inultla non egeo,. 
qnam mulia non desidero, nt Socrates in pompa, iUe in nuudiuls. 
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Due me, 0 Jupiter, et tu fatum,^ &c. Lead me, 0 God, whither thou wilt, I 
am ready to follow ; command, 1 will obey. 1 do not envy at their wealth, 
titles, offices; 

*Stet qtilcnnque Tolctpotens 
Auln culinine lubrlco, 

Me dulcie saturet quies,*' * 

let me live jiuict and at ease. « Erimue fortasse (as he comforted himself) 
quando illi non erunt, when they are dead and gone, and all their pomp 
vanished, our memoiy may flourish: 

“ * dant perenncB 

Stemmata non peritura Musac.** 

Let him be my lord, patron, baron, earl, and possess so many goodly castles, 
’tis well for me^ that 1 have a poor house, and a little wood, and a well by 
it, &c. 

"Jlisme consolor vlctuniTnflnaTlus,acsl [sent.** | ** With which I feel myself more truly blest 

i2ua:stor avus pat»‘ atquo meus, patruusque fills- | Than if my sires tlie qthestor's power possessed.** 

1 live, I thank God, as merrily as he, and triumph as much in this my mean 
estate, as if my father and uncle had been lord treasurer, or my lord mayor. 
He feeds of many dishes, I of one: * qui Christum curat, noh muUvm curat 
quam de predosis dins stercus conficiat, what care I of what stuff m j excre- 
ments be made ) * He that lives according to nature cannot be poor, and he 

that exceeds can never have enough,” totits non suffidt orhis, the whole world 
cannot give him content. A small thing that the righteous hath, is better 
than the riches of the ungodly,” Psal. xxxvii. 16 ; “and better is a poor 
morsel with quietness, than abundance with strife,” Prov, xvii. 1. 

Be content then, enjoy thyself, and as **Chrysostom adviseth, “ be not angry 
for what thou hast not, butgive Godhearty thanks for what thou hast received.” 

** * Si dat olii^cula | Ke pete f^’^ndia, 

llensa mtnuKculft I Lautaque prandl* 

pace referta, | lito repluta." 

But what wautest thou, to expostulate the matter ? or what hast l^hou nut 
better than a rich man? health, competent wealth, children, security, 
sleep, friends, liberty, diet, apparel, and what not,” or at least mayest have 
(the means being so obvious, easy, and well known^, for as he inculcated to 
himself, 

*** Vltam qu8B faclont beatlorem, 

Jacundissime Martlalls, bsec sunt ; 

Bes non partn labore, Bed relicta, 

Lis nunquam,” &c. 

I say again thou hast, or at least mayest have it, if thou wilt thyself, and that 
which 1 am sure he wants, a merry heart. “ Passing by a village in the 
territoiy of Milan,” saith 'St. Austin, “ I saw a poor beggar that had got belike 
his belljkul of meat, jesting and meny ; 1 sighed, and said to some of iny 
friends that were then with me. What a deal of trouble, madness, pain, and grief 
do we sustain and exaggerate unto ourselves, to get that secure happiness which 
this poor beggar bath prevented us of, and which we peradventure shall never 
have % For that which he hath now attained with the begging of some small 
pieces of silver, a temporal happiness, and present heart’s ease; I cannot com- 


■KplctetuB, 77. cap quo sum destlnatna, et Bcqnar alaerltcr. Let whosoever eovtts It occupy the 

highest pinnacle of fauie, sweet tranquillity shall satisfy mo." ^ Puteanus, ep. 62. Marullua. 

The imniortiQ Muses confer imperidiable pride of origin.** T F[oc erlt in votls, modus agii non Ita parvus, 
Hortus ubl et tecto vlclnus Jugls aquae fona, et paulum sylvm, &e. Hor. Sat. 6. lib. 2. Ser. ■ Hleroiiyrn. 
• Scncca, consll. adAlbiaumc. 11. qoLcontinetse intranaturallmites,paupertatem non sentlt; qulezccdlt; 
enm in opibus paupertas aequitor. >> Horn. 12. Pro his quse aceepisti gratlaa age, noli Indl^are pro hla 
qua non aceepisti. ^ Mat. Chytrena delicUa Europ. Gustonll In edlbua Hubiania In eesnawo b regions 
mensffi. ** If your table afford frugal fare with peace, seek not, In strife, to load It lavlBbly." * Quid non 
taabet melius pauper qnom dlvea f vitam, valetudlnem, dbnim somnnm, libertatem, &e. Card. • Martial. 
1.10. opig. 47. read it out thyself In the author. f Confess. Ub. 6. Translens per vlenm queiidam 

Medlolunensem, animadverti pauperem quondam mendicum, Jam credo aaturum, Jocaiitem atque ridentem, 
at iDgemoi et locutus sum cum omicia qui mecum eraot, fro. 
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pass with all my careful windings, and running in and out. And surely the 
lieggar was very merry, but I was heavy ; he was secure, but I timorous. 
And if any man should ask me now, whether I had rather be meny, or still 
so solicitous and sad, 1 should say, merry. If he should ask me again, 
whether I bad rather be as I am, or as this beggar was, I should sure choose 
to be as I am, tortured still with cares and fears ; but out of peevishness, and 
not out of truth.” That which St. Austin said of himself hero iii this place, 
1 may truly say to thee, thou discontented wretch, thou covetous niggard, 
thou churl, thou ambitious and swelling toad, ’tis not want but peevish- 
ness which is the cause of thy woes; settle thine affection, thou hast enough. 

Dpirqiic sit finis quserendl. qunqnc habeas jdus, 
raiipuricm metuaa mmiiS} ut finire luborem 
liiciiiias; partu, quod avebaa, utcru.” 

Make an end of scrai)ing, purchasing this manor, this field, that house, for 
this and that child j thou hast enough for thyself and them: 

"* quod petls liic est, * 

Est Ulubrh, animus si tc non deficit aDquus,** 

Tis at hand, at home already, which thou so earnestly scckcst. Dut 

" 0 8l an£:ulua illo 

Proaimus acccdut, qui imiic denonnat a^cllum,** 

O that € had but that one nook of ground, that field there, tliat pasture, 0 si 

venam argenti /uqs qitis mihi nvonstret 0 that I could but find a pot of 

money now, to i)urchase, &c., to build me a now house, to many m}’^ daughter, 
pLicc my son! &c. if I might but live a while longer to see all things 
settled, some two or three years, I would pay my debts,” make all my reckon- 
ings even! but they arc come and past, and thou hast mure business than 
before. “ O iuadnes.s, to think to settle that in thine old ag(i when thou hast 
•more, which in thy youth thou canst not noy compose having Imt a little.” 
* Pyrrhus would first conquer Africa, and then Asia,e^ ixbuh suaviUr arjcrcy and 
then live merrily and take his case: but when Cyneas the orator told him he 
might d(^that already, id jam posse jkri^ rested satisfied, condemning his own 
folly. Si parva licet compomre magnis, thou mayest do the like, and therefore 
be composed in thy fortune. Thou liast enough : he that is wet in a bath, can 
bo no more wet if he be flung into Tiber, or into the ocean itself: and if thou 
hadst all the world, or a solid mass of gold as bigas the world, thou canst not 
have more than enough; enjoy thyself at length, and that which thou In^t; 
the mind is all; be content, thou art not poor, but rich, and so much the 
richer, as "Censorinus well writ to Cerellius, quanto pauoiora opLas, non quo 
2)lura possides, in wishing less, not having more. I say then, adJiceopeSy 
sed viinue cupiditntes(^ tis "Epicurus’ advice), add no more wealth, but diminish 
thy desires; and as "Chrysostom well seconds him, Si vis ditan) contemne 
divitias; that’s true plenty, not to have, but not to want riches, 7 i 07 i habere, 
sed non indigere, vera abundantia: ’tis more glory to contemn, than to ])Ossess; 
et nihil egere, est deorum, “ and to want nothing is divine.” How many dea^ 
dumb, halt, lame, blind, miserable persons could I reckon up that are poor, 
and withal distressed, in imprisonment, banishment, galley slaves, condemned 
to the mines, quarries, to gyves, in dungeons, perpetual thraldom, than all 
which thou art richer, thou art more ha2q>y, to whom thou art able to give 


eEt ccrtolllo lictabatnr, ei^o anxius; Recaruslllc^ ego trepidas. Et 8l pcrcontaretnr mo qnlsplam an 
sxulturo mullcni, an nictuerc, respondcrem, cxullaro : ct si rnr&us Interro^arct on ego tails csscin, an (|ualls 
nunc sum, nio Ipsls curls conl'cctum cligerem; sed perversltatc, non veritatc. b uor. > Hor. ep. lib. 1. 
bOsl nunc niorircr, liKiult, quanta etqualia mihi imperfecta nmnerent : sed si mensibus decern vclocto 
supervixoro, oinnln redigam ad llbellum, ab omul deVito credltoquo mo explicabo; prx'tcremit interim 
menses decern, et octo, et cum llUs annl, et adliuc restant plura quam prlns ; quid igitor Speras, 0 insane, 
tlnem qfiem rebus tuis non invcncras in juventa, in scnccta Impnsiturum t O demontiam, quum ob ciiras ct 
nogotia tun Judlclo sis Infclix, quid putas futuruni quum plura suporerint? Cardan, lib. S. cap. 40. dc roi*. 
vai*. iriutarcli. ■‘lab. du uutall. cap. 1. ■ApudMobcum scr. 17. ■Horn. 12. in 2. 
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axi alms, a lord, in respect, a petty prince! ^be contented then I say, repine 
and mutter no more^ for thou art not poor indeed but in opinion.” < 

Yea, but this is very good counsel, and rightly applied to such as have it, 
and will not use it, that have a competency, that are able to work and get 
their living by the sweat of their brows, by their trade, that have something . 
yet; he that hath birds, may catch birds; but what shall we do that are 
slaves by nature, impotent, and unable to help ourselves, mere beggars, that 
languish and pine away, that have no means at all, no hope of means, no trust 
of delivery, or of better success? as those old Britons complained to their 
lords and masters the Romans, oppressed by the Piets, mare adbarba/ros, bar^ 
lari ad mare, the barbarians drove them to the sea, the sea drove them back 
to the barbarians: our present misery compels us to cry out and howl, to 
make our moan to rich men : they turn us back with a scornful answer to our 
misfortune again, and will take no pity of us; they commonly overlook their 
poor friends in adversity; if they chance to meet them, they voluntarily for- 
get and will take no notice of them; they will not, they cannot help us. 
Instead of comfort they threaten us, iniscal, scoff at us, to aggravate our 
misery, give us bad language, or if they do give good words, what's that to 
relieve us? According to that of Thales, Facile eat alwa momsre; who cannot 
give good counsel? ’tis cheajj, it costs them nothing. It is an easy matter when 
one’s belly is full to declaim against fasting, Qui aaiurestpUnolaudatjejunia 
ventre; “ Doth the wild ass bray when he hath grass, or loweth the ox when 
ho hath fodder?” Job vi. 5. ^Neqae enimpopublloirianoquidquam potest esse 
Icelius, no man living so jocund, so merry as the people of Rome when they 
had plenty; but when they came to want, to be hunger-starved, “neither shame, 
nor Jaws, nor arms, nor magistrates, could keep them in obedience.” Seneca 
pleadeth hard for poverty, and so did those lazy philosophers: but in the 
meantime 'he was rich, they h'^xl wherewithal to maintain themselves; but 
doth any poor man extol it? There “are those (saith •Bernard), that approve 
of a mean estate, but on that condition they never want themselves: and some 
again are meek so long as they may say or do what they list; but occasion 
be offered, how far are they from all patience?” I would to God (as he said), 
“ ‘No man should commend poverty, but he tliat is poor,” or he that so much 
admires it, would relieve, help, or ease others. 

** u i^unc bI noB andls, atque es dlvlnns Apollo, | ** Now If then hear^st us, and art a good man, 

^Dic milii, qiil nummoa non habet, unde petat;^ | Tell him that wonts, to get means, If you can.** 

But no man hears us, we are most miserably dejected, the scum of the world. 
* Vix habet in nobis jam nova plaga locum. We can get no relief, no comfort, 
no succour, ^Et nihil inveni quod mxhi ferret opem. We have tried all means, 
yet find no remedy: no man living can express the anguish and bitterness of 
our souls, but we that endure it ; we are distressed, forsaken, in torture of 
body and mind, in another hell: and what shall we do? When "Crassus the 
Roman consul warred against the Parthians, after an unlucky battle fought, 
he fled away in the night, and left four thousand men, sore, sick, and wounded 
in his tent^ to the fury of the enemy, which, when the poor men perceived, 
clammihm et ululatibus omnia compUrunt, they made lamentable moan, and 
roared downright, as loud ^ as Homer’s Mars when he was 'hurt, which the 
noise of 10,000 men could not drown, and all for fear of present death. But 
our estate is far more tragical and miserable, much more to be deplored, and 
tar greater cause have we to lament ; the devil and the world persecutes us all, 

Non In paupertate, ted In paopen (Senee.), non re, wd opinlone laboree. a Vobieens Anrellano. eed 
«1 populuB nunellcuB inedii laboret, nee anno, leges, pudor, magiatratna. eoereere valent. ' One of the 

rlcheat men In Rome. aSerm. Qoldam aunt qui puuperea eaae volant Ita ut nihil lllla dealt, ale couu 

aendant ut nuUam patlantor Inopiam; aunt et alii mitca, quamdln dlcltur et agltur ad eorum avbltrlmn, 
Ac. 'Nemo paupertotem oommendaret niai pauper. « roironiua Catolec. > Ovid. ** There ia no 
apace left on our bodies for a freah stripe." f Ovid. ■ Piuterch. vit. Gra^ 
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good fortune hath forsaken us, we are left to the rage of beggary, cold, hunger, 
thir^, nastiness, sickness, irksomeness, to continue all torment, labour and 
pain, to derision, and contempt, bitter enemies all, and far worse than any 
death ; death alone we desire, death we seek, yet cannot have it, and what 
€ltiall wo do ? Quod malk fers^ assuesce; feres 60710— -accustom thyself to it, 
and it will be tolerable at last. Yea, but 1 may not, I cannot. In me con- 
sumpsU vires fortuna nocendo, I am in the extremity of human;' adversity ; 
and as a shadow leaves the body when the sun is gone, I am now left and 
lost, and quite forsaken of the world. Qui jacet in terra, non hahet unde 
cadat ; comfort thyself with this yet, thou art at the worst, and before it be 
long it will either overcome thee or thou it. If it be violent, it cannot en- 
dure, aut solceiwr, aut solvet: let the devil himself and all the plagues of 
Egypt come upon thee at once, Ne tu cede medis, sed contra audentior ito, be 
of good courage; misery is virtue’s whetstone. 

. ^ Serpens, litls, erdor, irense, 

Dulcia vlrtutt,** 

as Cato told his soldiers marching in the deserts of Lybia, Thirst, heat, 
sands, serpents, were pleasant to a valiant man honourable enterprises are 
accompanied wifti dangers and damages, as experience evinceth; they will 
make rest of thy life relish the better. But put case they continue ; thou 
art not so pool as thou wast born, and as some hold, much better to be pitied 
than envied. But ho it so thou hast lost all, poor thou art, dejected, in pain 
of body, grief of mind, thine enemies insult over thee, thou art as bad as Job; 
yet tell rue (saith Chrysostom), "was Job or the devil the greater conqueror] 
surely Job; the ^ devil had his goods, he sat on the muck-hill and kept his 
good name; ho lost his children, health, friends, but he kept his innocency; 
ho lost his money, but he kept 1^ confidence in God, which was better than 
any treasure.” Do thou then as Job did, trkimph as Job did, ®and bo not 
molested as every fool is. Sed qua ratione potcro / How shall this be done? 
Chrysostom answers, facile si coelum cogitaveris, with great fiicility, if thou 
shalt butaneditate on heaven, ^llannah wept sore, and troubled in mind, 
could not oat; "but why weepest thou,” said Elkanah Jier husband, "and 
why eatest thou not] why js thine heart troubled? am not I better to thee than 
ten sons?” and she was quiet. Thou art here® vexed in this world; but say 
to thyself, “Why art thou troubled, 0 my soul?” Is not God better to thee 
than all temporalities, and momentary plcasui'es of the world? be then pacified. 
A.nd though tliou beest now perad venture in extreme want, 'it may be 'tis for 
thy farther good, to try thy patience, as it did Job’s, and exercise thee in this 
lilb ; trust in God, and rely upon him, and thou shalt be ® crowned in the end. 
Wliat’s this life to eternity? The world hath forsaken thee, thy friends and 
fortunes all are gone : yet know this, that the very hairs of thine head are 
numbered, that God is a spectator of all thy miseries, ho sees thy wrongs 
woes, and wants. “ ** ’Tis his good-will and pleasure it should be so, and ha 
knows better what is for thy good than thou thyself. His providence is over 
all, at all times; he hath set a gua^d of angels over us, and keeps us as the 
apple of his eye,*’ Ps. xvii. 8. Some he doth exalt, prefer, bless with worldly 
riches, honours, offices, and preferments, as so many glistening stars he makes 
to shine above the rest : some he doth miraculously protect from thieves, 
incursions, sword, fire, smd all violent mischances, and as the ‘poet feigns of 


• Lucan, lib. 9. l An qnum anpor flmo aedit Job, an cum omnia abstullt dlabolna, Ac,, pecanlla 

privatus lidnciam deo habuit, omul tbcaauro procioaiorem. • llnsc vldentes aponte philosophc^nl, nee 
Insipiciituin afFccilbus aglteniur. a 1 Sam. I. 8. .James i. 2. ** My brethren, count it an exceeding 
Joy, when you fall into divers temptations." r Affllctio dot intellectum ; quos Deus diliglt, csatlgat Deus 
optimum*queuique aut mala vOlctudiue ant luctu afileit. Seneca. | Quam sordet mihi terra quum ccelum 
intueor. b Sencc. Ue providentia, cap. 2. DUs ita visum, dll melius uoi*uut quid sit in commodom meou^ 
iUom. Iliad. 4. 
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that Lycian Panclarus, Lycaon’s son, when he shot at Menelaus the Grecian 
with a strong arm, and deadly arrow, Pallas, as a good mother keeps flies, 
from her child’s face asleep, turned by the shaft, and made it hit on the buckle* 
of his girdle; so some he solicitously defends, others he exposeth to danger, 
poverty, sickness, want, miseiy, he chastiseth and corrects, as to him seems . 
best, in his deep, unsearchable and secret judgment, and all for our good. 

“ The tyrarnt took the city (saitli ^ Chrysostom), God did not hinder it ; led 
them away captives, so God would have it; he bound them, God yielded to 
it : flung them into the furnace, God permitted it : heat tlie oven hotter, h 
was granted: and when the tyrant had done his worst, God showed his 
Ijower, and the children’s patience; he freed them:” so can he thee, and can 
*help in an instant, when it seems to him good. llejoico not against 
mo, O my enemy; for though I fall, I shall rise: when I sit in darkness, the 
Lord shall lighten me.” liemember all those martyrs what tliey have en- 
dured, the utmost that human rage and fury could invent, \yitli wh;\t “ patience 
tliey have borme, with what willingness embraced it. “ Tliongh lie kill me,” 
saith Job, “I will trust in him.” Justus ^ inexjmrjnabiliSy as Chrysostom 
holds, a just man is impregnable, and not to be overcome. The gout may 
hurt his hands, lameness his feet, convulsions may torture his joints, but not 
rectam raentem^ his soul is free. 

- » “ nempe, pccus, rcni, " Perhaps, you menn, 

Lectos, arpreiitiim tollas licet; in iininlcls, ct My cattlOi money, moveabltvi, ur luml, 

Conipedibus sitvo teneoa cuatodu.”— . TIkmi take them all — Hut, slave, if I c(»ui;iiand, 

A cruel Jailor shall thy fruedum scuo." 

away his money, his treasure is in heaven: banish him his country, 
he is an inhabitant of that heavenly Jerusalem: cast him into bands, his 
conscience is free; kill his body, it shall rise again; he fights with a shadow 
tliat contends with an upright man:” he will not be moved 

«- “si fractus lllabatur orhia^ 

Impavidum furiout ruintu. 

Though heaven itself should fall on his head, he will not be olieiidcd. lie 
is iinx)enetral)le, as an anvil hard, as constant as Job. 

Ipso dcus fiimul at«iuo volet me solvct, opinor.” | “A god shall set me freo wlicno’cr I i)lcase.’* 

Be thou such a one; let thy misery be what it will, what it can, with patience 
endure it ; thou mayest bo restored as he was. Terris irroscriptus^ ad crcluTn 
jm^^era; ah homudbus desertus, ad Deum furje. “ The poor shall not always 
be forgotten, the patient abiding of the mock shall not perish for ever,” 
Psal. ix. 18; vor. 9, “ The Lord will be a refuge of the oppressed, and a 
defence in the time of trouble.” 

“Servus Epictetus, mutilati corporis, Irus “Lame was Epictetus, and poor Irus, 

Pauper : ut liicc inter churus erut superis.*’ Yet to thorn both Uoci was propitiuiis." 

Lodovicus Vertoraannus, that famous traveller, endured much misery, yet 
surely, saith Scaliger, he was vir deo charus, in thaj; ho did escape so many 
dangers, “God especially protected him, he was dear unto him;” Modo ia 
egrstate^ tribulatione, convalle deploratixmi^ <!cc. “ Tliou art now in the vale 

of misety, in poverty, in agony, 'in temptation ; rest, eternity, happiness, im- 
mortality, shall be thy reward,” as Chrysostom pleads, “ If th‘0u trust in God, 
and keep thine innocc^C 3 ^’*‘ Non, si m:de nunc ct olini, sic erit 8 em 2 }er; a good 
hour may come upon a sudden ; ' expect a little. 


Ilom. 9. Volult urhem tjTonnas cvertere, et Dcus non prolilbnit; volult captivos duccrc, non Impcdlvtt. 
voluit ligore, concessit, Ac. » Psal. cxiil. De terra Inopein, do stcrcoro ciigit paupcrein. “ Mlcali, 
vii. 8. ■ Preine, premev ego cum Pindaro, u^airria-Tor wr 0e\Aor vir’ uA/ia, luirncrsibllfs sum slcut 

Huher super marls septum. Lipslos. • Hie ure, hlc scca, ut in sstornum parens, Austin. Dlls fruitur 
iratis, superat et ci'cscit malls. Miitlum Ignis, Fabrlclum pauportas, Rcgulum torinenta, Socratem veiicniiin 
superare non potuit. ■ Hor. eplst. 10. lib. 1. ^Hom. 0. Anferet pecunias ? at habot in coilis : putrid 
dcjlclct, at in coclcstem emtatom mittet : vincula Injicict? at habet solutam consclcntiam : corpds inter- 
liclet, at iterum rosurget ; cum umbra pngnat qui cum Justo ]>agnat r Leonides. • Modo in pressuro, 
in tantationibus, erlt postea bouum tuum requles, ffitcruitas, immortalitas. « Dabit Dcus his quoquo fliieui. 
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Yea, but this expectation is it which tortures me in the mean time ; 
^futhra eocpecUms prcssemtibiLs angor^ whilst the grass grows the horse stanres: 
‘despair not^ but hope well, 

^ySpera, Batte^ tlbl mellTia Inx Cnstina daeet: 

, , Dam spiraaspera** 

Cheer up, Isay, be not dismayed; Spes allt agricolas; ^'he that sows in 
tear^ shall reap in joy,” PsaL exxvi. 5. • 

** SI fortune me tormente, 

Esperance me contente." 

Hope refresheth, as much as misery depresseth ; hard beginnings have many 
times prosperous events, and that may happen at last which never was yet. 
“A desire accomplished delights the soul,” Prov. xiii. 19. 

Grata auperTenlet qu« non aperabltur hora : " I “ Which makci m* enjov my Joyslon;? Tirlsh'd at last^ 

* I Wclcomo that hour shall come when hope is post :** 

a lowering morning*may turn to a fairaftemoon, • Nuhe soletpvlsd Candidas ire 
dies, Tlio hope that is deferred, is the fainting of the heart, bht when the 
desire cometh, it is a tree of life,” Prov. xiii. 12, ^suavissimum est voti compos 
fieri. Many mep are both wretched and miserable at first, but afterwards 
most happy ; and oftentimes it so falls out, as “Machiavcl relates of Cosmo 
di‘’ Medici, that fortunate and renown-ed citizen of Euro])e, ‘ that all his youth 
was full of perplexity, danger, and misery, till forty years were past, and then 
u])on a sudden the sun of his honour broke out as through a cloud.” Hun- 
iiiades was fetched out of prison, and Henry the Third of Portugal out of a 
po-^r monastery , to be crowned kings. 

** Multa cadunt inter caliccm eupromaque labra,'* { ^Many thlnea happen between the cup and the Up.” 

beyond all hope and expectation many things fall out, and who knows what 
Viay happen t Nondum omnium dierum Soles occideruut^ as Phili[)pus said, 
all the suns arc not yet set, a day may cdlno to make amends for all. 
“ Though my father and mother forsake me, yet the Lord will gatlier me up,” 
Psal. xxvii. 10. "Wait patiently on the Lord, and hope in him,” PsaL 
XXX vii. 7.® "Bo strong, hope and trust in the Lord, and ho will comfort 
thee, and give thee thine heart’s desire,” Psal. xxvii. 14. 

** Sperate et vosract rebus scrriee secundls.” | “ Ilopo, and reserve yourself for prosperity." 

Frtjt not thyself because thou art poor, contemned, or not so well for the pre- 
sent as thou wouldest be, not respected as thou onghtest to be, by birth, plag^ 
WDi’tli ; or that which is a double borrosivo, thou hast been happy, honourable, 
ainl rich, art now distressed and poor, a scorn of men, a burden to the world, 
irksome to thyself and others, thou hast lost all ; Miserum est fuisse /elicemj 
and as Boethius calls it, lit/dicissimum genus infortunii; this made Timon 
half mad with melancholy, to think of his former fortunes and present misfor- 
tunes : this alone makes many miserable wretches discontent. I confess it is 
a great misery to have been happy, the quintessence of infelicity, to have been 
honourable and rich, but yet easily to be endured ; ^^security succeeds, and to 
a judicious luan a far better estate. ^ The loss of thy goods and money is no 
loss ; " •thou hast lost them, they would otherwise have lost thee.” If thy 
money be gone, "'thou art so much tho lighter ” and as Saint Hierome 
persuades llusticus tho monk^ to forsake all and mllow Christ : " Gold aud 
silver arc too heavy metals for him to carry that socks heaven.’’ 

** ff Vcl nos In mare pfoslmum, I Summi matcrlam mail 

Gemmas et lapidea, aurum et inutile^ | Mittamns, scelorum si bene pcenitet." 

« Seneca. * Nemo deeperet mellora lapsui. rTheocrItns. <* llope on, Battue, to-morrow may brlns 
bettor lack; while there’s life there’s hope." •Ovid. ‘Ovid. • Thales. • Lib. 7 . Flor. hist. 
Omnium fellclsslmus, et locnpletlssimos, &e., Inearceratus eospe adolescentlam periculo mortis habult,80ll. 
cltudmls et dlscrlmlnls plenam, &o. « Lastlor euccesslt securitas qa» slmul com divitlls oohabltare 

nesclt. C&den. •Pecunlam perdldlatl, fortasals ilia te perderot manens. Seneca. 'Expeditior 
es oil pccuniamm jactnram. Fortuna opesauferre^ non anlmnm potost. Seneca. sHor. ** Let ns cast 
our Jewde and gem^ and useless gold, the cause of all Tiosk into the sea, since we truly repent of our sins." 
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Zeno the philosopher lost all his goods by shipwreck, '^he might like of it, for- 
tune had done him a good turn : Opes h me animum auferre non potest : she 
can take away my means, but not my mind. He set her at defiance ever 
after, fur she could not rob him that had nought to lose ; for he was able to 
contemn more than thoy could possess or desire. Alexander sent a hundred 
talents of gold to Phocion of Athens for a present, because he heard he was a 
good man : lut Phocion returned his talents back again with apermitte me in 
posterum virum bonum esse to be a good man still; let mo b» as I am: iV'on 

mi aurvm’posco^ nec mtprecium^ ^That Theban Crates Hung of his own 

accord his money into the sea, abitSf nummi, ego vos mergam ne tnergar t ' 
vobis, I had rather drown you, than you should drown me. Can stoics and 
epicuros thus contemn wealth, and shall not wo that are Christians ) It was 
9nascula vox et prceclara, a generous speech of Cotta in ^Sallust, “JMany mise- 
ries have happened unto me at home, and in the wars abroad, of which by the 
help of God some I havo endured, some I have repelled, and by mine own 
valour overcc-ne : courage was never wanting to my designs, nor industry to 
my intents : prosperity nor adversity could never alter my disposition.’* “ A 
wise man’s mind,” as Seneca holds, “ * is like the state of the world above the 
moon, ever serene.” Come then w^at can come, befall what may befall, infrac- 
turn invictumque ^animum opponas : RAus angustis animosus atque Jortis 
appare^ {Hor. Od. 11. lU). 2.) Hope and patience are two sovereign reme- 
dies for all, the surest reposals, the softest cushions to lean on in adversity : 

^ n Durum sed levins fit patlcntlA, I ** Wbat can't bo cured must bo endai'od.” 

Quicquld corrlgere est nclas." | 

If it cannot be helped, or auiended, ®make the best of it ; ^necesshati qni se 
accommodate snpit, ho is wise that suits himself to the time. As at a game at 
tables, BO do by all such inevitable accidents. 

* q Ttn vita est Lomiunm, quasi cum ludas tesscris, 

•Si lUud quad est maxime opus Jactu non oadit, 
lUud quod cecidit forte, id arte ut corrlgas ; ** 

If thou canst not fling what thou wouldst, play thy cast as well as thoucanst. 
Eveiy thing, saith 'Epictetus, hath two handles, the one to be held by, the other 
not : ’tis in our choice to take and leave whether we will (all which Siinj)!!- 
cius’s commentator hath illustrated by many exiuiplcs), and ’tis in our 
power, as they say, to make or mar ourselves. Conform thyself then to thy 
priiBent fortune, and cut thy coat according to thy cloth, ■ Utqaimus {quod 
amnt) qua/ndo quod volumus non liceb, “ Be contented with tliy loss, state, and 
calling, whatsoever it is, and rest as well satisfied with thy present condition 
in this life.” 

**£Bto quod es; quod sunt alii, sine quemllbet osse; I ^Be os thou art; and as they aro, qo let 
Quod non uolia ; quod potea esse, velis.” | Others be still ; what Is and may be covot.” 

And as he that is Mnvltcd to a feast cats what is sot before him, and looks for 
no other, enjoy that thou hast, and ask no more of God than what ho thinks fit 
to bestow upon thee. Ron cuivis contingU adire CorirUhwne we may not be all 
gentlemen, all Catos^ or Laelii, as Tully tQjQeth us, all honourable, illustrious, 
and serene, all rieh ; but because mort^ men want many things, ® therefore,” 
saith Theodoret, hath Gojji diversely distributed his gifts, wealth to one, skill 
to another, that rich men might encourage and set poor men at work, poor men 

^ Jubet me postliae fortuna cxpeditlus Phllosophari. i ** I do not desire rlchea, nor that a price abould 
be aet upon mo.” ^ in frag. Quiritea, multa milii pcrlcula domi, milklo multa adversu fbore, quoi um 

alia toloravi, alia doomm auxilhiropull et vlrtutenica; nunquam aulmui negotlo defbit, noc docrotla labor; 
iiulln res nec pro^persa ncc adversm Ingcnlum mutabant. i Qualls mundi atatua supra lunom semper 
aerenuB. »> Bona mens noiliim triatloria fbrtnnee reclplt inenrsnm, Val. lib. 4. c. 1 . Qui nil potest sperureb 
deiperet nihO. ■ llor. ** Ji^uam memento rebus in orduls servaro mentem. lib. 2. Od. 8. p Eplct. 
c. 18. a Tor. Adelph. act. 4. ac. 7. ' Unaquieqtte res duaa babet onsaa, oltorom qme teneri, alteram qua 
iron poteat ; in monu nostra quam volunuia accipere. • Ter. And. Act. 4. ac. 6. t Epictotoa. Invitatus 
ad convivlum, quie apponontur comedis, non quaris ultra; in mundo multa rogitaa qua dii negant. Cap 'i. 
d« provldentia. Mortalea oum aint rcrum onintumindlgl, ideo deus alils divitlas, alilspoapertatem diatrlbult^ 
nt qpi oplbUB pollent^ nutterlom subminlstrent; qui vero tnopoi^ oxercitotos artibua odmoveont. 
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' might learn several trades to the common good. Asa piece cf arras is com- 
posed of several parcels, some wrought of silk, some of gold, silver, crewel of 
. diverse colours, all to serve for the exoneration of the whole : music is made 
of diverse discords and keys, a total sum of mar y small numbers, so is a com- 
, n^fiu wealth of several unequal trades and callings. *If all should be Creesi 
and Darii, all idle, all in fortunes equal, who should till the land? As ’'Mene- 
niiis Agrippa well satisfied the tumultuous rout of Home, in his ele^nt apologue 
of the belly and the rest of the members. Who should build houses make 
our several stuffs for raiments? We should all be starved for company, as 
Poverty declared at large in Aristophanes’ I’liitus, and sue at last to be as 
wo were at first. And therefore God hath appointed this inequality of states, 
orders, and degrees, a subordination, as in all other things. The earth yields 
nourishment to vegetables, sensible creatures feed on vegetables, both are 
substitutes to reasonable souls, ami men arc subject amongst themselves, and 
all to higher iioweys, so God would have it. All things then being rightly 
cxainiticd and duly considered as they ought, there is no sudh cause of so 
general discontent, ’tis not in the matter itself, but in our mind, as we moderate 
our passions and esteem of thiugs. KUdl allad necessarium ut sis miser (saith 
■C.inlan), qiiam ut te miserum credos^ let thy fortune be what it will, ’tis thy 
mind alpne that makes thee poor or rich, miserable or happy. Yidi ego (saith 
divine nei)eca),t ?2 viUd hilari et amoend moestoSjCt media solitudim occupatos; non 
, Idcns sed animus facit ad tranquillitatcm. I have seen men miserably dejected 
in a jdeasMiit village, and some again well occupied and at good ease in a 
fiolitaiy desert. *Tis the mind not the place that causeth tranquillity, and 
that gives true content. I will yet add a word or two for a corollary. Many 
rich men, I dare boldly say it, that lie on down beds, with delicacies pampexed 
every day, in their well-furnished houses, live at loss heart’s ease, with more 
‘anguish, more bodily pain, and through their Ihtemperance, more hitter hours, 
than many a prisoner or galley-slave ; ^Maecenas in pluma ceque vigilat ac Regu- 
Ins in didio: those poor starved Hollanders, whom ^Bartison their captain 
left in N«va Zcmbla, anno loOG, or those 'eight miserable Englishmen that 
w'cre lately left behind, to winter in a stove in Greenland, in 77 deg. of lat. 
1G!)0, so pitifully forsakigi, and forced to shift for themselves in a vast, dark, 
and desert place, to strive and struggle with hmigcr, cold, desperation, and 
death itself, . *'J’is a patient and quiet mind (I say it again and again), gives 
true peace and content. So for all other thiugs, they are, as old ^ChrelSiea 
told us, as wo use them. 

** Tarentei, patrlam, ainlco% genni, cognatos, divltiai^ 

JIa'c iieniide sunt ac lllius animus qui ca possidet; 

Qul uU sdt, ei bona; qui utltur non rect^ mala." 

" Parents, friends, fortunes, country, birth, allianco, &c., chb and flow with 
our conceit ; please or displease, as we accept and construe them, or ap])ly them 
to ourselves.” Faber quisqae fortunes suce^ and in some sort I may truly say, 
prosperity and adversity are in our own hands. Nemo loeditur nisi d scipso, 
and which Seneca confirms out oi^ his judgment and experience. “"Every 
man’s mind is stronger than fortune, and leads him to what side he will ; a 
cause to himself *each one is of his good or bad life.” But will we, or nill we, 
make the worst of it, and suppose a man in the greatest extremity, ’tis a for- 
tune which some indefinitely prefer before prosptiriiy ; of two extremes it is the 
best. Luxuriant animil rebus plerumque secundi% men in 'prosperity forget 


* SI aint omnea equalca, necoaae eat ut omnea fame poreart; quia aratro terram aulcaret^ quli nmeiitem 
flBoeret, quia plaiitaa acreret, quia vinum exprinierot t r Li v. lib. 1 . ■ Lib. 3. de eons. • Seneca. 

^ Vide Isaacom rontonum dcacript. Amsterdam, lib. 2. c. 2 l. • Vide Ed. Pelham's book, edit. 1680. 

•>lloaut(Atlin. Act. 1. sc. 2. •Epiat 98. Omni fortuna \ak‘ntlor ipso animna, In ntramquo partem res 
suoB ducit^ beataeque ac miaers Tltaa aibi causa eat. ^ Fortuna qucin nimlum foyet atultum fiadt. Pub. 
Mimus. 
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God and themselves, they are besotted with their wealth, as birds with hen- 
bane: 'miserable if fortune forsake them, but more miserable if she tiny 
and overwhelm them: for when they come to be in great place, rich, they that 
were most temperate sober, and discreet in their private fortunes, as Nero, 
Otho, Yitcllius, Heliogabalus {optimi imperatores nisi imjaer&asent) degenerate < 
on a sudden into brute beasts, so prodigious in lust, such tyraunical oppressors, 
&c., they cafinot moderate themselves, they become monsters, odious, harpies, 
what not ? Cum trivmphos^ opes, tuynores adepti sunty ad volvptaiem et otium 
dcinoeps se convertunt: ’twas ** Cato’s note, “ they cannot contain.” For that 
cause belike. 

‘ ' I utrspeluB ciilcnnque nocere volebat, '‘Entrapeliis when he would hurt a knave, 

Vustimenta dabat pretiosa; bcatue enim jam, Oax c him gay clothes and u eallh to nmke him brave i 

Cum pulchris tunicis sumet nova conailia Ltspes, Because now rich he ould quite chan{;c Ills mind, 

Dormietin lucom scorto, postponet honobtum Keep whores, Hy ou^ set honesty behind." 

oaiclum.”. 

On the other side, in adversity many mutter and repine, despair, Jlcc., both 
bad, 1 confess. • 

* “ •' nt calcens ollm 

Si pede major erlt, subvertet : si minor, arct." 

"Asa shoe too big or too little, one pinchoth, the other sets the fo»t awry,” 
sed k malia minimum. If adversity hath killed his thousand, ^irospcrity hath 
killed his ten thousand : therefore adversity is to be preferred ; ^ hcRc freeno 
indigetf ilia solatia: ilia fallit, Iubc instruU: the one deceives, the other 
instructs; the one miserably happy, the other happily miserable; and there- 
fore many philosophers have voluntarily sought adversity, and so much com- 
mend it in their jirecepts. Demetrius, in Seneca, esteemed it a great infelicity, 
that ill his lifetime he had no misfortune, misemm cui nihil unquamacddissel 
adversi. Adversity then is not so heavily to be taken, and we ought not iu 
such cases so much to macerate ourselves: there is no such odds in poverty 
and riches. To conclude in “llierom’s words, "1 will ask our mngnificosr 
that build with marble, ane^bestow a whole manor on a thread, what dif- 
ference between them and Paul the Eremite, that bare old man? They drink 
ill jewels, he in his hand : he is poor and goes to heaven, they are rich and 
go to hell.” 


MEMB. IV. 

* ; A gainst Servitude, Loss of Liberty, Imprisonnmit, Banishnwit, 

Servitude, loss of liberty, imprisonment, are no such miseries as they are 
held to be : we are slaves and servants the best of us all : as we do reverenco 
our masters, so do our masters their superiors : gentlemen serve nobles, and 
nobles subordinate to kings, omne sub regno graviore regnum, princes them- 
selves are God’s servants, reges in ipsos imperium est Jovis. They are subject 
to their own laws, and as the kings of Chiua endure moro than slavish im- 
prisonment, to maintain their state and greatness, they never come abroad. 
Alexander was a slave to fear, Cajsar of pride, Vespasian to his money {pihil 
cnim refert rerum sis servrM an hominum'^), Heliogabalus to his gut, and so 
of the rest. Lovers arc slaves to their mistresses, rich mOu to their gold, 
courtiers generally to lust and ambition, and all slaves to our affections, as 
Evangclus well discourseth in ®Mi\crobiiis, and ** Seneca the philosopher, 
aaslduam aervitutem extremam et ineluctahilem he calls it, a continual slavery, 
to be so captivated by vices; and who is free? Why then dost thou repine t 

• Seneca de beat. vlt. cap. 14. mieerl si deserontor ab eo. miserioroB al obroantnr. ^ Platoroh. vit 

das. >Hor.eplBt.llb.l.ep. 18. i^Hor. >Buetli.2. ■ Kplst. Ub. 3. rlt. Panl. Emit. Libet 
eoB nunc Interrogare qui donrns marmoribus vcatlnnt, qui uno fllo ▼lllorum ponnnt predo, hnie ^ni modo 
qnid unqnam demit I TOBgemmd blbitis, illo concavie manlbna natune eatisfecit; iUe pauper poradleuin 
capit, VOS avaroB gehenna Biuciptct. ■ ** It matters little whether we ore enslared by men or thlnge.'* 

*Satur. L 11. Alias llbldmi sorvit, alias ambitloni, omnos spol, omnos tlmori. vKat. lib. a 
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Satis est potens, Hierom saith, gut servire non cogitur. Thou earnest no bur- 
(lehs, thou art no prisoner, no drudge, and thousands want that liberty, those 
pleasures which thou hast. Thou art not sick, and what wouldst thou have] 
But nUim/wr in must all eat of the forbidden fruit. Were we enjoined 

to go to such and such places, we would not willingly go ; but being barred of 
our liberty, this alone torments our wandering so^ that we may not go. A 
citizen of ours, saith Cardan, was sixty years of age, and had neter beenfortli 
of the walls of the city of Milan; the prince hearing of it, commanded him not to 
stir out: being now forbidden that which all his life he had neglected, he ear- 
nestly desired, and being denied, dolore confiicLm mortem obiit, he died for grief. 

What I have said of servitude, I again say of imprisonment, we are all 
prisoners. *‘What is our life but a prison] Wo arc all imprisoned in an 
Island. The world itself to some men is a prison, our narrow seas as so many 
ditches, and when they have compassed the globe of the earth, they would fain 
go see what is done in the moon. In 'Muscovy, and many other northern parts, 
all over Scandia, they are imprisoned half the year in stoves, •they dare not 
jicep out for cohl. At ‘Aden in Arabia, they are poiiiied in all day long with 
that otiior extreme of heat, and keep their markets in the night. What is a 
ship but a jiiison] And so many cities are but iis so many hives of bees, ant- 
hills ; 4)ut that which thou abhorrest, many sock : women keep in all winter, 
and most part of summer, to preserve their beauties; some for love of study: 
Demosthenes shaved his beard because he would cut off all occasions from 
going abroad : how many monks and friars, anchorites, abandon the world ! 
Jlonadma in urhe^ pisds in arido. Art in prison] Make right use of it, and 
mortify thyself; “ “Where may a man contemplate hotter than in solitariness,” 
or stu(ly more than in quietness] Many worthy men have been imprisoned 
, all their lives, and it hath been occasion of great honour and glory to them, 
much public good by their excellent meditafcoii. *Ptolomcus king of Egypt, 
cum viribus atteriuatis injirma valetudine laboraret, miro discendi studio ajfec- 
tus, <kc., now being taken with a grievous inhnnity of body that he could not 
stir abrdhd, became Strato’s scholar, fell hard to his book, and gave himself 
wholly to contemplation, and upon that occasion (as mine author adds), jmL- 
cltei'rinium regim ojmleniioe monumentumj <kc., to his great honour built that 
renowned library at Alexandria, wherein "were 400,000 volumes. Severinus 
lloethius never writ so elegantly as in prison, Paul so devoutly, for most of 
his epistles were dictated in his bands: “Joseph,” saith ^Austin, “got Aore 
credit in prison, than when he distributed corn, and was lord of Pharaoh’s 
house.” It brings many a lewd riotous fellow home, many wandering rogues 
it settles, that would otherwise have been like raving tigers, ruined themselves 
and others. 

Panishment is no grievance at all, Omne solum forti pati'ia, ikc., et patria est 
uhicunque bene est^ that’s a man’s country where he is well at ease. Many 
travel for pleasure to that city, saith Seneca, to which thou art banished, and 
what a part of the citizens are strangers born in other places! * I ncolentibuA 
patria^ ’tis their country that are Born in it, and they would think themselves 
banished to go Jbo the place which thou leavest, and from which thou art so 
loth to depart. ’Tis no disparagement to be a stranger, or so irksome to be 
an exile. “ “The rain is a stranger to the earth, rivers to the sea, Jupiter in 
Egypt, the sun to us qjl. The soul is an alien to the body, a nightingale to 
the air, a swallow in a house, and Gaiiyinode in lic.-iveu, an elephant at 

4 Consol. 1. 5. '0 generose, quid oat vita nisi career anlml! aUrrliastcin. *Vertomanniia,naTig. 
1. 2. c. 4 . Commercia in nundinls noctu hor& aecundaob nliiiios qul sievuint iiiturdiu sestus cxercent. » Ubl 
verlor conteinplatio quam In solltudlne ? ubi studium solUliuH quam in <iuictu 7 s Alox. ab. gun. 
dier. lib. 1. cup. 2. rln Ts. ixxvi, non Ita laudator Joseph cum friiinontii ilistribucrct, ac qnum carcerein 
hubitaAt. ■ lloethlus. « Piillostratos in deiiclis. rcrcgrlnl sunt inibrcs in terra ct lluvll in marl, 

Jupiter upud A''g}'ptos, sui apud omnes; liospcs anlma in corpore, lusciiila iu acre, liirundo in domo, Oany- 
niedes coclo, &c. 
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Koine, a Phoenix in India;” and such things commonly please us best, which 
are most stmnge and comp the farthest off. Those old Hebrews esteemed the 
whole world Gentiles; the Greeks held all barbarians but themselves; our 
modern Italians account of us as dull Transalpines by way of reproach, they 
^3orn thee and thy country which thou so much admiresi Tis a childish 
numour to hone after home, to be discontent at that which others seek; to 
prefer, as base islanders and Norwegians do, their own ragged island before 
Italy or Greece, the gardens of the world. There is a base nation in the north, 
saith ^ Pliny, called Chauci, that live amongst rocks and sands by the seaside, 
feed on fish, drink water: and yet these base people account themselves slaves 
in respect, when they come to Kome. Ita est profeetd (as he concludes), muUid 
fortuna parcit in poenam, so it is, fortune favours some to live at home, to 
their further punishment: ’tis want of judgment. All places are distant 
from heaven alike, the sun shines happily as warm in one city as in another, 
and to a wise man there is no difference of climes; friends'are every where to 
him that behaves himself well, and a prophet is not esteemed in his own 
country. Alexander, Cassar, Trajan, Adrian, were as so many landp-leapers, 
now ill the east, now in the west, little at home, and PolusbYenetus, Lod. 
Vertomannus, Pinzonus, Oadamustus, Columbus, Americus Vespucius, Vascus 
Gama, Drake, Candish, Oliver Anort, Schouticn, got all their honour«'by vo- 
luntary expeditions. But you say such men’s travel is voluntary ; wo aro 
compelled, and as malefactors must depart: yet know this of ** Plato to be 
true, uUori Deo summa cura peregrinus est, God hath an especial care of 
strangers, and when he wants friends and allies, he shall deserve better and 
find more favour with God and men.” Besides the pleasure of peregrination, 
variety of objects will make amends; and so many nobles, Tully, Aristides, 
Themistocles, Theseus, Codrus, &c., as have been banished, will give sufiiciont • 
credit unto it. Bead Pet. Alcionius his two books of this subject. 

MEMB. V. 

Against Sorrow for Death of Friends or otherwise^ vain Fear, dtc. 

t 

Death and departure of friends are things generally grievous, ^Omnium 
quae in huma/nd vUd contingunt, luctus atque mors swat acerhissima, the most 
austbre and bitter accidents that can happen to a man in this life, in aetemum 
valedicere, to part for ever, to forsiike the world and all our friends, ’tis ultimum 
terribUmm, the last and the gi'eatest terror, most irksome and troublesome 
unto us, ^ Homo quotios morUur, toties amittit suos. And though wo hope for a 
better life, eternd happiness, after these painful and miserable days, yet we 
cannot compose ourselves willingly to die; the remembrance of it is most 
grievous unto us, especially to such who are fortunate and rich : they start at 
the name of death, as a horse at a rotten post. Say what you can of that 
other world, * Montezuma that Indian prince, Bonum est esse ^ic, they had rather 
be here. Nay, many generous spirits, ancF grave staid men otherwise, aro ss 
tender in this, that at the loss of a dear friend they will cry out, roar, and 
tear their hair, lamenting some months after, howling 0 Hone,** as those 
Irish women and 'Greeks at their graves, commit many indecent actions, 
and almost go beside themselves. My dear father, my sweet husband, mine 
only brother’s dead, to whom shall I make my moan? 0 me miserum / Quis 
dabvt in lachrymas fonX/en^ What shall I do? 

Sed totnm hoe studhim Icotu fratoma mlhl non 1 ** My brother's death my study hath undone, 
Abstnlit, hei mlsero fratar adempte mihl \ " I Woe's me, alas, my brother he ia aonel " 

•Lib. 16. eap. 1. Nnllam froffem habent, potus nx Imbre : Et hns cpentes si vineantnr, dee. i>Llb. 5. do 

lefflbtts. Cmnqna eognatla eareat et amlel^ ma)orem apnd deos et apnd homines mlserleordlam merotur. 

■ Cardan, de consol. Ub. 2. ^ Seneca. • Bcuso. 'Summo mane nlnlatum orlnntur,peGtora 

pcreutlentei^ Ac., mlserablle ^etaculnm exhibentes. Orteil:*^ Gracia. ' s Catnllua. 
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Mezentius would not live after his son : 

i> Nunc vivo, noc adhuc homines lueemoue relinoao. 

Sed llnquun— 

And Pompey’s wife cried out at the news of her husband’s death, 

> Tnrpc moii post te solo non posso doloro, 

Violenta lactu et oescia tolcraudi," 

as Tacitus of Agrippina, not able to moderate her passions. • So when she 
heard her son was slain, she abruptly broke off her work, changed countenance 
and colour, tore her hair, and fell a roaring downright. 

- . — suhUns mlseitB color o<iiia rellqult, 

Eseusfll manlhna radii, revolutaque peiisa : 

Kvolat iufelix et focminco ululatu 
Sclssa comam— — 

Another would needs run upon the sword’s point after Euryalus* departure, 

“ ■ Finite me, slqua cst picta% In mo omnia tela 
^ ConjicitCjd UutUi; 

O let mo die, some good man or other make an end of me. Hew did Achilles 
take on for Patroclus’ departure! A black cloud of sorrows overshadowed 
him, saith Hoijier. Jacob rent his clothes, put sackcloth about his loins, sorrowed 
for his son a long season, and could not be comforted, but would needs go down 
into the grave unto his son, Gen. xxxvii. 37. Many years after, the remem- 
brance of such friends, of such accidents, is most grievous unto us, to see or 
hear of it, though it concern not ourselves but others. Scaliger saith of him- 
self, that he never read Socrates* death, in Plato’s Phacdon, but he wept ; 
"Austin shed tears when he read the destruction of Troy. But howsoever this 
passion of sorrow be violent, bitter, and seizeth familiarly on wise, valiant, dis- 
creet men, yet it may surely be withstood, it may be diverted. For what is 
there in this life, that it should be so dear unto usl or that wo should so much 
deplore the departure of a friend 1 The greatest pleasures are common society, 
to enjoy one another’s presence, feasting, hawking, hunting, brooks, woods, 
liills, music, dancing, dsc., all this is but vanity and loss of time, as 1 liave suf- 
licientlf declared, 

■ - dum blblmus, dam serta, angaenta, ** Whilst ve drink, prank oursclres, with wenches 

puollas dully, 

ruacimus, obrepit non inflllecta seocctoa." Old age upou’s at unawares doth sally." 

As alchymists spend that small modicum they have to get gold, and never find 
it, we lose and neglect eternity for a little momentary pleasure which we cannot 
enjoy, nor shall ever attain to in this Kfe. We abhor death, pain, and grief, 
all, yet wo will do nothing of that which should vindicate us from, but ratlier 
voluntarily thrust ourselves upon it. " ®The lascivious prefers his whore before 
his life, or good estate; an angry man his revenge; a parasite his gut; ambi- 
tious, honours; covetous, wealth; a thief his booty; a soldier his spoil; we 
abhor diseases, and yet we pull them upon us.” Wo are never better or freer 
from cares ihan when we sleep, and yet, which we so much avoid and lament, 
death is but a perpetual sleep; and why should it, as ** Epicurus argues, so 
much affright us? When weare^ death is not: but when death is, then we 
are not our life is tedious and troublesomo unto him that lives best; *’tis 
a misery to Leghorn, a pain to live, a trouble to die:” death makes an end of 
our miseries, and yet we cannot consider of it ; 2 little before 'Socrates drank 
his portion of cicuta^ ho bid the citizens of Athens cheerfully farewell, and con* 
• 

h Virgil. " I live now, nor os yot rdlnqulA society snd life, but I shall resign them." i Laesa. 

* Orel come by crief, and unable to endure die excluimed, * Not to be able to die through sorrow for thee 

were base.' " 3> Annul. 1 <* The eolour euddenly fled her cheek, the distaff forsook her hand, 

the red rerolred, and with diaheyelled locks die broke away, wailing as a woman." Vlrg. iEn. 10. 

•^lYansflx me, 0 Autnll, If you have any piety: pierce me with your thousand arrows." ^^ConUsss. 1. 1. 

* Ju^allB. ^ Amator scortum yltss prasponlt, Iraeunaus rlndlctam, porasitus galamjunbltloBns honores, 
avams opes, miles raplnom, fur preedam; morbos odUnus et accorsimus. Card. P Seneca; qunm noe 
euiAUB, more non adest ; cum rero mors adeet, tom nos non sumus. 4 Bernard, e. 3. med. Nasei mlsenuD 
yivere poena, angustia morl. ' Plato, ApoL Sooratis. Sed Jam bora cat hlnc abiro, (fee. 
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duded bis speech with this short sentence ; My time is now come to be gona 
I to my death; you to live on; but which of these is best, God alone knows.” 
For there is no pleasure here but sorrow is annexed to it repentance follows it. 

*If I feed liberally, I am likely sick or surfeit : if 1 live sparingly, my hunger 
and thirst is not allayed ; I am well neither full nor fasting ; if I live honest, I . 
bum in lust ; if 1 take my pleasure, I tire and starve myself, and do injury to 
my body awl soul.” " * Of so small a quantity of mirth, how much sorrow ! after 
so little pleasure, how great misery 1” *Tis both ways troublesome to me, to 
rise and go to bed, to eat and provide my meat; cares and contentious attend 
me all day long, fears and suspicions all my life. I am discontented, and why 
should 1 desire so much to live? But a happy death will make an end of all 
our woes and miseries; omnibus una mAs cerla medda malis; why shouldbt 
not thou then say with old Simeon, since thou art so well affected, “ Lord, now 
let thy servant depart in peace or with Paul, “ 1 desire to be dissolved, and 
to be with Christ?” £eata mors quae ad beatam vitam qditum aperit, ’tis a 
blessed hour#tliat leads ua to a “blessed life, and blessed are they that die in the 
Lord. But life is sweet, and death is not so terrible in itself as the conco- 
mitants of it, a loathsome disease, pain, horror, &c., and many times the 
manner of it, to bo hanged, to be broken on the wheel, to be burned alive. 
*Servetus the heretic, tliat suffered in Geneva, when he was brougl^t to the 
stake, and saw tlie executioner come with fire in his hand, homo viso igm tarn 
horrendum exclamavit, ut universum popvlum perterrefecerit, roared so loud, 
that ho terrided the people. An old stoic would have scorned this. It troubles 
some to be unburicd, or so : 

“ non to optima mater “Thy pentlo parents shall not hui \ tlico, 

Condet humi, p ili to^ e oiu i ablt im min a scpulchro; Amongst tliine anccstorb cutmub <1 tu be, 

Alitihus linttiicic t( IIS, ct But foial tuwl thy carcasb slull dL\oui, 

Jnda fci ct, pibccbquc iiupaitti \ ulnci a lambent.*' Or drowned corpse hungry hah ina\\ s shall scour.**, 

As Socrates told Crito, it concerns me not what is done with me when J am 
lead; FacUis jactura sepidUiri: I care not so long as I feel it not; let them 
set mine head on the pike of Tencriffe, and my quarters m the foiv paits of 

the world, pascam licet in cruce corvos, let wolves or bears devour me ; 

y Calo tegitur qui non hahet wniam^ the canopy of heaven covcis him 

that hath no tomb. So likewise for our friends, wfiy should their departure 
so much trouble us? They are better, as we hope, and for what then dost thou 
lament, as those do whom Paul taxed in his time, 1 Thes. iv. 13, “that have 
no hope?” ’lis lit there should be some solemnity. 

“ * Sed sepcllrc decet dcftinctum, pectore forti, 

Gonstanles, unumque diem llctui indulgeutcB." 

Job’s friends said not a word to him the first seven days, but let sorrow and 
discontent take their course, themselves sitting sad and silent by him. ^^^hcn 
Jupiter himself wept for Sarpedon, what else did the jioet insiuuate, but that 
some sorrow is good. 

Quis matrem, nisi mentis Inops^ in ftinere nati 

1 luo vUat 2 . 

• 

who can blame a tender mother if she weep for her children? Beside, as 
^Plutarch holds, ’tis not our power not to lament, Inddlentia non cuivis 
contingit, it takes away mercy and pity, not to be sad; ’tis a natural passion to 
weep for our friends, an irresistible passion to lament and giieva ‘*1 know 


* Gomedi ad satletatem, gravltas me offendit ; parclns edl, non est expictnm deslderiuTn ; venereas ddlcios 
f equor, hlnc murbus, lassitude, &c. t Bern. e. 8. med. De tantillu laititia, quanta ti istitla; post t tiit un 

voluptatoiu qnam gi a> is misci la ! ^ Est cnim mors plorum fcliz transitus de laboi e ad rQfl*igci i uni, de 

expectations ad proimium, do agone ad bravlum. > Vatlcanus \ita C|}u8. 7 Luc * 11 8. Homer. 

“ It is pioper that, having indulged in becoming grief for one whole dav, you shonld commit the dead to the 
sepulchi ’ “Olid. b Consol ad Apolon. non est hbu tatc uosUa posltum non dolere, miscil. 

OLi *1 ini abolct 
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not how (saith Seneca) hut sometimes ’tis good to be miserable in misery : 
and for the most part all grief evacuates itself by tears,” 

* eat qniedam flere voluptaa, 

Ezpletar lacbrymis egeriturquc dolor:** 

.“yet .after a day’s mourning or two, comfort thyself for thy heaviness” 
Ecclus. xxxviii. 17. ^jN'on dccet defunctum ignavo queestu prosequi; ’twas 
Gcrmanicus’ advice of old, that we should not dwell too long upon o%ir passions, 
to be desperately sad, immoderate grievers, to let them tyrannise, there’s indo- 
lenticc ars, a medium to be kept: we do not (saith * Austin) forbid men to grieve^ 
but to grieve overmuch. “ I forbid not a man to be angry, but I ask for what 
cause he is so? Not to bo sad, but why is he sad? Not to fear, but where- 
fore is he afraid?” I require a moderation as well as a just rea*^on. 'The 
Romans .and most civil commonwealths have set a time to such solemnities ; 
tlicy must not mourn after a set day, "or if in a family a chihl bo bom, a 
daughter or son married, some state or honour be conferrcil, a brother be 
redeemed from his bands, a friend from his enemies,” or the lilae, they must 
lament no more. And ’tis fit it should be so; to what end is all their funeral 
]>onip, cofii]d.iint3, and tears? When Socrates was dying, his friends Apollo- 
dorin and Onto* with some others, were weeping by him, whicli he perceiving, 
asked what they meant; "®for that very cause lie put all the women out 
of the room, upon which words of his they were abashed, an<l ceased from their 
tears.” Jjodovicus Cortesius, a rich lawyer of Padua (as ^Lernardinus Scar- 
deonius relates), commanded by his last will, and a great mulct if otherwise to 
bis lieii*, that no funeral should be kept for him, no man should lament: but 
as .at a wedding, music and minstrels to be provided ; and instead of black 
mourners, lie took ordei, "‘that twelve virgins clad in green should carry him 
to the eliurch.” Ills will and testament was accordingly performed, and he 
Ijiiib'l ill St. Sophia’s church. *^Tully was much grieved for his daughter 
Tulliohi’s de.ith at lir^t, until such time that he had confirmed his mind with 
some ])hilosophical precepts, ‘'‘then ho began to triuinpli over fortune and 
grief, aiid^or her reception into heaven to bo much more joyed tliaii before ho 
was troubled for lier loss.” If a heathen man could so fortify luiuself iron: 
idiilosophy, wdiat shall a fJhristian from divinity? Why d )st thou so mace- 
rate thy‘’*il’? ’Tis an inevitable chance, the first statute in Majaa, Charta^ 
an everlasting Act of Parliament, all must die. 

“ "Constat tctcnia posltuniqnc lege cst, • 

Ut coDstet goiiitum Diiiil ” 

It cannot bo revoked, we arc all mortal, and these all commanding gods and 

j)iiuee3 " die like men ® involvU kwnile pantcr et celsum caputs ceqwitqm 

summis infima. “ 0 weak condition of human estate,” Sylvius exclaims ; 
^’L.idislaus, king of Bohemia, eighteen years of ago, in the flower of his youth, 
BO potent, rich, fortunate and happy, in the midst of all his friends, amongst 
so many ‘‘physicians, now ready to be 'married, in thirty-six hours sickened 
and died. We must so be gone sooner or later all, and as Calliopcius in the 
comedy took his leave of his spectators and auditors, valete et plaudits^ 
Galliopeius rccen§ui, must we bid the world farewell {Exit Calliopeius), and 
having now played our parts, for ever be gone. Tombs :iiiJ mouumento h ive 

cOvid.4 Trist. < Tacitus, Hb. 4. sLlb. 9. cap 9. dc clvltato Del. Non qutero cum 

irascutur tiud cur, non ntrum sit fi'ibtiN sed unde, non utruni timeat siod quid timo.it. ' 1 o^tus vorbo 

uilnuitur. Luctui dies indicebatur cum liberi nubcaiitiu, cum fnilur abit, utnlcus ub hospite captn uh il.iimim 
rciloat, pucllu desponsotnr. «Ob liano cuusam iniUicrus ublogaiam no talia facerent; nos h i*c audiuiitce 
ei iibuiiuus rt dcstltlmns b lacbrymis. *■ Lib. 1. class. 8. de ciai'is. J unsconsultia Patavinis. * 12. 

Inimpt'i’ pucll V amictie vlndibaa ponnia, &c. k Lib, de consol. • Praceptis pbilohupliitc conflrmatiM 
adversus oinncm fortonsB vim, et to consocrata In coslumque reccpt.i, tnnt.i affcctus 1 otitia sum ac voluptato, 
quantam animo capere possum, ac exulture plane mihl \idcor, victorquo do omul dolore et fortune trium- 
pharo. • ■ Ut lignum url natum, arista sccari, sic liomlncs niorl. " Jiootli. lib. 2. met. 3. • Bocth. 
pNic. llcnscl. IJreslagr. fol. 47. <1 Twenty then present. " lo Magdalen, tlic duugiiter of Charles the 

Sovouth of franco. Obcuiit uoctesque dieso uc, &.c. 
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the like fate^ doAa sunt ipaisquoqm fata aepulcliris, kingdoms, provinces, tpwiis, 
and cities, have their periods, and are consumed. In those flourishing times 
of Troy, Mycenae was the fairest city in Greece, Grcacice cunctee imp&niahaLj • 
hut it, alas, and that “"Assyrian Nineveh are quite overthrown :** the like fate 
hath that Egyptian and Boeotian Thebes, Delos, commune Grcecuc conciliabiC- 
lum, the common council-house of Greece, *and Babylon, the greatest city that 
ever the sifti shone on, hath now nothing but walls and ruhbibh left. “ ^Quid 
Fandlonuz reatat niat nomen Athmoe?'* Thus *Pausanias com])laincd in his 
times. And where is Troy itself now, Persepolis, Carthage, Cizicum, Sparta, 
Argos, and all those Grecian cities? Syracuse and Agrigentum, the laiivst 
(owns in Sicily, which had sometimes 700,000 inhabitants, are now dccaycfl : 
the names of Hiero, Empedocles, &c., of those mighty nunibers of pc()i)lo, 
only left. One Anacharsis is remembered amongst the Scythians ; the world 
itself must have an end; and every part of it. Cceterce igitur urbes aunt mur- 
tales, as Peter ^ Gillius concludes of Constantinople, hcec'aaue quamdlu eruut 
homing, futHra mihi videtur immortalia; but *tis not so : nor site, nor strcngtli, 
nor sea^ nor land, can vindicate a city, but it and all must vanish ati^ast. And 
as to a traveller, great mountains seem plains afar off, at last /ire not disccriKid 

at all; cities, men, monuments decay, nec aolldis prodcst sua machina 

terris* the names are only left, those at length fox*gottoii, and arc in 

ixerpetual night. 

*• ■Beturning out of Asia, when I sailed from -^giiia towards "Mcgara, I 
began (saith Servius Sulpicius, in a consolatory epistle of his to Tully) to view 
the country round about. iEgina was behind me, Mcgara before, PirjBiis on 
the right hand, Corinth on the left, what flourishing towns heretofore, now 
prostrate and overwhelmed before mine eyes, I began to think with inysvdt, 
alas, why are we men so much disquieted with the departure of a friend, w liu^x. 
life is much shorter, •when^’so many goodly cities lie buried before u-*? 
Komember, 0 Servius, thou art a man; and with that I was much coiiiirmod, 
and corrected myself.” Correct then likewise, and comfort thyself in tliis, 
that we must necessarily die, and all die, that we shall rise again: as Tully 
held; Jucundiorque mvlto congressus nosier futurus, quaminsaavis el acerbtis 
digreaaus, our second meeting shall be much more plTcasant than our departure 
was grievous. 

Ay, but ho was my most dear and loving friend, my sole friend, 

* b Qnis dosiderio sit pndor aut modus I And whe can blame my woe ? " 

'1 am Gbari capitis ? *' | 

Thou mayest be ashamed, I say with "Seneca, to confess it, “in such a ''tem- 
pest as this to have but one anchor,” go seek another: and for his part tliou 
dost him groat injury to desire his longer life. “ "Wilt thou have him crazed 
and sickly still,” like a tired traveller that comes weary to his inn, begin his 
journey afresh, “or to be freed from his miseries: thou hast more noed rejoice 
that he is gone.” Another complains of a most sweet wife, a young wife, Non- 
dum sustulerat fiavum Proserpina crinern^ such a wife as no mortal man ever 
had, so good a wife, but she is now dead and gone, lethasoque jacet condit i 
aarcopliago. I reply to him in Seneca’s words, if such a woman at bast ever 
was to be had, did*eithcr so find or make her ; if he found her, he 

may as happily find another ; if he made her,” ns Critobulus in Xenophon did 
by his, he may as good cheap inform another, et bona tarn sequitur, quam bona 


• AsHyrlorum refflo ftmdltiu delete. * Omnium qnot unquam Sol aqiezlt urblum maxima. « Oxld. 

** W liat of ancient Athena but the name remains 7 '* ■ Arcad. lib. 8. j Traefat. Topogr. Constantin op. 

* ** Nor can Its own stmeture preserve the solid globe." • Eplst. Tull. lib. 3. • Quum tot oppidorum 

eadavera ante oeolos projecte Jaeent. bUor. lib. 1. Od. 2i. • De remed. fortnlt. aj^rubesce 

tanta tempestato quod ad nnam anchoram stabas. • Vis ngrura, et morbidum, sltlbundum— gaude 

S utiuB quod his malls liberatus sit. 'Uxorem bonam ant Invenlstl, sut sic fecisti ; si inyencrle^ aliaw 

abere te posse ex hoc intelligamus : si feccris, bene spores, salvus est artitex. 
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prima fait; “he need not despair, so long as the same master is to be liad.” 
But was bhegood? Had she been so tried peradventurc as that Ephesian widow 
in Petronius, by some swaggering soldier, she might not have held out. Many 
a man would have been willingly rid of his : before thou wast bound, now th(»u 
'art free; “*and ’tis but a folly to love thy fetters though they be of gold.'* 
Come into a third place, you shall have an aged father sighing for a son, 
pretty child ; 

“ •» Impube pcctui quale vel Impis I « He notr lies asleep, 

Holluct Tbracum pectora." | Would make an impioos 'ihracian weep." 

Or ::onie fine daughter that died young, Nondum expertanovi gaudia priina 
tori. Or a forlorn son for his deceased father. But why] Prior exlU, prior 
uifravit, he came first, and he must go first. * Tafrustra pius, &c. What, 
wouidst thou have the laws of nature altered, and him to live always] J ulius 
Cajsar, Augustus, Alcibiades, Galen, Aristotle, lost their fathers young. And 
why on the other side shouldst thou so heavily take the death of thy little sou? 

*‘kKnTn quia ncc f.itn, TUPrltft ucc morto pcribat, 

^ Sed miser ante diera’*— - 

he died before Jiis time, perhaps, not yet come to the solstice of Iiis age, yet 
was he not mortal ] Hear that divine ‘Epictetus, “ If thou covet tliy wife, 
frieudrj,«childrcii sli nild live always, thou art a fool.*’ He was a fine child 
indeed, djgiius Apollincis lachrgmis, a sweet, a loving, a fair, a witty child, of 
great hope, another Eteoneus, whom Piiidarus the poet and Aristides the rhetori- 
cian so much lament ; but who can tell whether he would have been an honest man ] 
He might have proved a thief, a rogue, a spendthrift, a disobedient son, vexed 
ami galled thee more than all the world beside; he might have wrangled with 
tliec and disagreed, or with his brothers, as Eteocles and Polynices, and broke 
^hy heart; he is now gone to eternity, as another Ganymede, in the “flower of 
his youth, “as if he had risen,**, saith "Plutarcli, “from the midst of a feast,’* 
before he was drunk, “the longer he had lived, the worse he would have been,** 
et quo vita longior (Ambrose thinks), numerosior, more sinful, more to 
answer h J would have had. If he was naught, thou mayost bo glad he is gone ; 
if good, he glad thou hadst such a son. Or art thou sure he was good i It 
may be he was an hypoctite, as many are, and howsoever he spake thee ftiij-, 
penidventure he prayed, amongst the rest that Icaro Menippus heard at J irp>- 
ter s whispcring-place in Lucian, for his father s death, because he now kept 
him short, he was to inherit much goods, and many fair manors after his^dc- 
coase. Or put case he was very good, suppose the best, may not thy dead son 
expostulate with thee, as he did in the same ©Lucian, “why dost thou lament 
my death, or call me miserable that am much more happy than thyself I what 
misfortune is bcflillen me] Is it because I am not so bald, crooked, old, 
rotten, as thou art ] What have I lost, some of your good cheer, gay clothes, 
music, singing, dancing, kissing, mcny-meeting.s, thedami lubentias, is 
that it ] Is it not much better not to hunger at all than to eat: not to thirst 
than to drink to satisfy thirst : not to be cold than to put on clothes to drive 
away cold] You had more need rejoice that I am freed from diseases, agues, 
cares, anxieties, 4ivor, love, covetousness, hatred, envy, inalioe, that I fear no 
more thieves, tyrants, enemies, as you do.*’ ^lU cinerem ct manes jredis 
curare septdtosl “Do they ooncem us at all, think you, when wo are once 


ff Stnltl est compedes licet snreas amare. ^ Hor. * llor. Ub. 1. Od. ?4. >iyirg. 4. JEn. 

1 Cap. Id, Si id fetudcB ut uxor, amici, llberl peipctuo vi¥ant, stultui) ua. Dcus qnos dlllgtt juvciica 

rapi^ Heiian. ■ Consol, ad ApoL Apollonius fiiius tuns in Sore decessit, anto nos ad seternitutom 

digressos, tanqnam h con?lvio abiens, piiusqnam in errorem aliquem c tcmulcntia iucideret, quales in lont;! 
■enect& aocldero solent. •Tom. 1. Tract, do luctu. Quid me mortuum miserum voces, qui te sum innlto 
feliclor I aut quid aeorbt mihl putts contiipiaBet an qnla non sum mains sonex, uttufaolerugoaua, incurrus, 
&c. 0 demons, quid tibi vidotur In vita bonl I nlmlmm amicitioii, caanos, &c. Longe molLuanon esuriro quam 
edero; non sitire. &c. Gaudo potlus qnod m vffugeriui, ongorem animi, Ac. £Julatna qnJ4 

prodcst, quid lachr^'inie, Ac. a VlrglL 
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dead?” Condole not others then overmuch, ^^wish not or fear thy death.*’ 
^Suwmum •nee optes diem nec metuas; ’tis to no purpose. 

**EzeeB8i ^ Titn tenimDls (kellisone Inbensqua I **1 left this Irksome life with all mine heart, 

Nc pQjora iiisA morte dehine vi loam." | Lest worse than death shonlU happen to mj psit." 

'CardinalBrundusinus caused this epitaph inHoine to be inscribed on histoinb, 
to show his willingness to die, and tax those that were so loth to depart. 
Weep and howl no more then, ’tis to small purpose ; and as Tully adviseth us 
in tlio like case, Non qv<)$ amisiinua^ sed quantum lugere par sit cogiiemus: 
tliink what wo do, not whom we have lost. So David did, 2 Sam. xxii., 
" Wliilo the child was yet alive, I fa.sted and wept ; but being now dead, why 
should I fast ? Can 1 bring him again 1 I shall go to him, but he cannot 
return to me.” lie that doth otherwise is an intemperate, a weak, a silly, and 
indiscreet man. Though Aristotle deny any part of intemperance to be con- 
versant about sorrow, 1 am of "Seneca’s mind, “he that is wise is temperate, 
and ho that is temperate is constant, free from passion, ^.nd he that is such a 
one, is without sorrow,” as all w'iso men should be. The ‘Thracians wo])t 
still when a child was born, feasted and made mirth when any man was burioil ; 
and so should we rather be glad for such a.s die well, that they are so happily 
freed from the miseries of tliis life. When Eteoncus, that nohle young G» cck, 
was so generally lamented by his friends, Pindarns the ])oet feigns ppine god 
saying, Itotnines^ non enim miser est^ <kc., be quiet good folks, this young 

man is not so mis^‘rable as you think; he is neither gone to Styx nor Acheron^ 
sed (jluriusus et senii expers lueros, he lives for ever in tho Elysian lields. He 
now enjoys that happiness which your great kings so earnestly seek, and wc.irs 
that garland for wliich jo contend. If our ]>reseutj weakness is such, we c.nniot 
moderate our passions in this behalf, we must divert them by all means, by 
doing sometliiiig else, thinking of another subject. Tlie J talians most part 
sleep away care and grief, if il unseasonably seize upon them, Danes, Dutch- 
men, Polaiidcrs and IJohemians drink it down, our countryineu go to plays : 
do something or other, lot it not transpose thee, or by “"])remeditation make 
such accid('uts familiar,” as Ulysses tliat wept for his dog, but not ft,r his wife, 
quod paratus esset animo objirmato, (Plut. deanim. tranq) “accustom thyself, 
and harden beforehand by seeing other men’s calai/jitics, and applying them 
to thy present o>.tate;” l^rcevisum cst Icvius quod fait ante malum, 1 will 
conclude with “Epictetus, “If thoulovest a pot, ronember ’tis but a pot thou 
lovest, and thou wilt not be troubled when ’tis broken : if thou lovest a son or 
wife, remember they were mortal, and thou wilt not be so impatient.” And 
for false fears and all other fortuitous Inconveniences, mischances, calamities, 
to resist and prepare ourselves, not to faint is best; ^Stultum cst timer e quod 
vitari non potest, ’tis a folly to fear that which cannot be avoided, or to bo 
discouraged at all. 

“■Nam qiiliiqalB trepidus pavet vcl optut, 

Abjccit clypeum, locoquo motus 
Kectit qua volcat train cutcniim. 

“For ho that so faints or fears, and yields to his passion, flings away his own 
weapons, makes a cord to bind himself, afld pulls a beam upon his own head.” 

• MEMB. VI. 

Against Envy, Livor, Emvlatim, Hatred, Ambition, Self-love, and dU oiliar 

Affections, „ 

Against those other ‘passions and affections, there is no bettor remedy than 
as mariners when they go to sea, provide all things necessary to resist a tem- 

B Hor * Chy trru V dellciis Liiropte. ■ Epibt. 66. • Sardus de nior. pci. • Pririiio* 

litatione facllem reddpre qucir.quo cosum. PlutarchusconBolatloneadApollonlum. Ab&acfacorenoncaaibiiB 
deoemus. Tull. lib. 3. Tusculon. qaa»t. « Cap. 8. SI ollam dilipas, memento te oUam dlligere, nun 

perti'i'babcris c.'( confracU; si fllluin aut uxorem, memento homlnem k te dlllpl, Ac. r Seneca 

■ Sobtli, lib. 1. plus. 4. "Qul invidiam ferre non poteet, ferro conteniptum cuprur. 
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pest : to famish ouraelves with philosophical and Divine precepts, other men’s 
examples, ^Periculum ex aliis facere, sibi quod ex usu siet: To balance our 
hearts with love, charity, meekness, patience, and counterpoise those irregular 
motions of envy, livor, spleen, hatred, with their opposite virtues, as we bend 
a crooked staff another way, to oppose ^sufferance to labour, patience to 
reproach,” bounty tocovetousness, fortitude to pusillanimity, meekness to anger, 
humility to pride, to examine ourselves for what cause we are so much dis- 
quieted, on what ground, what occasion is it just or feigned ? And then either 
to pacify ourselves by reason, to divert by some other object, contrary passion, 
or premeditation. ^Meditari secum oportet quo pacto adversam mrumnam 
ferat^ Pericla^ damnn^ exilia pereg re rediens semper cog it et, ant jiUi peccatum^ 
aut uxoris mortem^ aut morhum filicB, communia esse hcec: fieri posu*, vt ne 
quid animo sit novum. To make them familiar, even all kind of calamities, 
that when they happen they may be less troublesome unto us. In serundi^ 
mf^ditare, quo pacto J[eras adversa: or out of mature jiulginent to avoid the 
eifect, or disannul the cause, as they do that are troubled wiUi tootlmchc, 
pull them quite out. 

Ut vivat caitor, sll*! testo^ amputat ipse; j “The hfarfr bites ofTs stones to s i\ o the rest • 

Tu quoqtic siqiia Aicciit, abjicu, tutus eiis.** | Du thou the like with that tliuu ui t oppi tst.” 

Or as tl^fy that play at wasters, exercise themselves by a few cu»lgels])ow to 
avoid an enemy’s blows: let us arm ourselves against all such violent incur- 
aions, which may invade our minds. A little experience and jn-artice w ill 
inure us to it; vetula vidpeSy as the proverb saith, hqiieo hand capitur, an 
old fox is not so easily taken in a snare; an old soldier in the world methinks 
should not be disquieted, but ready to receive all fortunes, encounters, and 
with that resolute captain, come what may come, to make answt‘r, 

“ i non ulla laboi um I “ No labour comes at unawares to mo, 

•O > Irco nova lui 1 icies tnopin.uiuo siu K»t, I For Lhave long bcfoio cast w hat may be." 

Omnia pei cupi atquo ttuiuio uiccum ante pcrcgl " | 

“ non hoc pi imum meapectora ruliius 

Senseraiit, gia^iora tuli * 

Tlic comnionwealth of** Venice in their armoury have this inscription, “Happy 
is that city which, in time of peace, thinks of war,” a tit motto for every man’s 
private house; hap])y is the man that provides for a future assault. But many 
tiin(*s we complain, repine, and mutter without a cause, we give way to passions 
we may resist, and will not. Socrates was bad by nature, envious, as he confessed 
to Zopinis the physioguomer, accusing him of it, froward and lascivious : ]iut 
as he was Socrates, ho did correct and amend himself. Thou art malieious, 
envious, covetous, impati(*nt, no doubt, and lascivious, yet as thou art a Chris- 
tian, correct and moderate thyself. ’Tis something, I confess, and able to move 
any man, to see himself contemned, obscure, neglected, disgraced, undervalued, 
“ * left behind; ” some cannot endure it, no, not constant Lipsius, a man dis- 
creet otherwise, yet too weak and passionate in this, as his words express, 
^coilegas ohm^quos ego sine fremitu non intueor^ nuper terra: filios^ nunc 
^fcBcenates et Agrippas habeo^ — summo jam monte potitos. But he was much to 
Dlame for it: to a wise staid man Uiis is nothing, we cannot all be honoured 
and rich, all Csesara; if we will bo content, our present state is good; aiul iu 
some men’s opinion to be preferred. Let thoiq go on, got wealth, offices, 
titles, honours, preferments, and what they will themselves, by chance, fraud, 
imi)osture, simony, and indirect means, as too many do, by bribery, flattery, 
and parasitical insinuation, by impudence and time-serving, let them climb up 
to advancement in despite of virtue, let them “ go before, cross mo on every 

1* Ter. Heantont. •£ptctotu% e. U. SI labor objectni (uerlt tolerantlse, eonvlelnm patlentln, &e., ai Its 
eonsnoveriB, vitlia non obtcmperabla. <iTer.Fboi*. • Alclat Eitibl. 'Ylrg.iGn. a “My breast 
waa iiotoonscloua of this first wound, for 1 have endured still gt eater." ‘'Nat. Chytreusdeliciis 

Xuropas, Felix clvitasquee tem])ore pacls de bollo cogttot. ‘ Occupot extremum scabies; mlhi turpe 

Mllaoul cat. llor. ^ Lipsius, epist. quest. 1. 1. op. 7. 
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Bide,” ^97ie non offmdunt modo non in oculos incurrant, as ho said, correcting 
his former error, they do not offend me so long as they run not into mine eyes. 
1 am ingloiious and poor, compositd paupertede, but I live secure and quiet : 
they are dignified, have great means, pomp, and state, they are glorious ; but 
what have they with it? “ “Envy, trouble, anxiety, as much labour to maintain 
their place with credit, as to get it at first.” I am contented with my fortunes,’ 
spectator i longinquo, and love Neptunum procul it, terrd spectare furentem: 
he is ambitious, and not satisfied with his: “but what “gets he by it? to have 
all liis life laid open, his reproaches seen : not one of a thousand but he hath 
dune more worthy of dispraise and animadversion than commendation; no 
better means to help this than to be private.” Let them run, ride, strive as 
so many fishes for a crumb, scrape, climb, catch, snatch, cozcii, collogue, 
temporise and fleire, take all amongst them, wealth, honour, “and get what 
they can, it offends me not: 

“►mo meatclliM 
Lare accreto tutoquo tegat,” 

I am well pleased with my fortunes,” ** J^ivo et regno simul ista relinqueuB. 

1 liave learned “in what state soever I am, therewith to be co'i tented,” 
riiilip. iv. 11. Come what can come, I am prepared. Ncr^e ferar magnd 
an parvd, ferar unus et idem. I am the same. I was once so mad to bustle 
abi*oa<l, and seek about for preferment, tire myself, and trouble all my'friends, 
sed nihil labor tantus profccit; nam dam alios amicorum mors avocat, aids 
ignotus sum, his invisus, alii largi promiltunt, intercedunt illi mecum soliciti, 
hi rand spe lactant; dum alios amhio,hos capto, Hits %nnotesco,aias perit,anni 
difuunt, amici fatigantur, ego deferor, etjam, mandi teesns, humaneeque sntur 
infidditntls, acquiesce. 'And so I say still; although 1 may not deny, but 
that I have had some •bountiful patrons and noble benefactors, ne dm interim 
inyratus, and 1 do thankfully acknowledge it, 1 have received some kindness, 
quod DcusiUis heneficlam rependat, si non pro votis,fortasse pro meritis, more 
perad venture than I deserve, thougli not to my desire, more of them than I 
did expect, yet not of others to my desert ; neither am I ambitious or covetous, 
for tliis while, or a Suflfenus to myself, what I have said, without prejudice 
or alteration shall stand. And now as a mired horse that struggles at first 
with all his might and main to get out, but when hd'secs no remedy, that his 
beating will not serve, lies still, 1 have laboured in vain, rest satisfied, and if 
1 iijay usurp that of ‘Prudentius, 

**liivrnl portum ; spes et fortuna vulcte, I ** Mine haven’s found, fortune and hope adieu, 

Ml milii vobiftcuin, luUitu uuiic alius." | Mock others now, for 1 luve done with } oil" 


MEMB. YII. 

Against Repulse, Abuses, Injur'ies, Contempts, Disgraces, Contumelies, 
islanders, Scoffs, ^c. 

Repuhe!\ I MAY not yet conclude, think to appease passions, or quiet the 
mind, till such time as 1 have likewise removed some other of their more 
eminent and ordinary causes, which produce so grievous tortures and discon- 
ttmts: to divert all, 1 cannot hope ; to point alone at some few of the chiefest, 
is that which I aim at. " 

> Llpsius, cpl&t. I b. 1. eptst. 7. *" Gloria comltem habet Invldltm, pari onere premitnr retlnendo ao 

noouiicndo ■ Quid allud ambltiosuB sibi paiat quam ut probra ejiu pateant 1 nemo vivens qui non 

]i.itiLt in vltn plura vltuperatione quam laude digiia; Ills malu non mcUua occumtur, quam el bena 
luiuuris. • Lt omnes faina per urbes garrula laudct. p Sen Her. Fur. s Hor. 1 live like a king 

w ithout any ot these acquisitions." ' ** Bnt all my labour was unprofitable ; for while death took off 

Moiie of my friends, to others 1 remain unknown, or little liked, and these deceive me with fiUse promises. 
'VN liilst [ am canvassing one party, captivating another, making myself known to a third, my age bu'casos, 
} cars glide away, 1 am put off, and now tired of the woiid, and surfeited with human worudossness, 1 rest 
content." • The right honourable Lady Frances Countess Do \agor of Exeter. The Lord Berkley. 
tl)ii»tichon cjus in militem Ghristlanum b Grwco. Lngravun on the tomb of Fr. Facdua the FliffentiM 
•in iiouie. Oliytreus Indelicils. 
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Repulse and disgrace are two main causes of discontent, Imt to an uuder- 
atauding man not so liardly to be taken. Ctesar himself hath been denied, 
“and when two stand equal in fortune, birlh, and all other qualities alike, 

• one of necessity must lose. "Why shouldst thou take it so grievously? It 
hath a familiar thing for thee thyself to deny others. If every man might 
&ave what ho would, we should all be deified, emperors, kings, princes; if 
whatsoever vain hope suggests, insatiable appetite affects, our preposterous 
judgment thinks fit were granted, we should have another chaos in an instant, 
a mere confusion. It is some satisfaction to him that is repelled, that dig- 
nities, honours, officer, are not always given by deseut or worth, but for love, 
affinit}*, friendship, alfeetion, * great men’s letters, or as commonly they are 
bought and sold. ‘‘ ^ Honours in court are bestowed not according to men’s 
virtues and good conditions (as an old courtier observes), but as every man 
bath irieiiiis, or more potent friends, so he is preferred.” With us in France 
(* for so their own countryman relates) “ most part the matter is carried by 
favour and grace; he that can get a great man to be bis mediator runs away 
with all the prefermont.” lucliguissimus 2^loru}}ique imcfct'iur, Vatinius 
CcUonij illaudaiuLs laudatissimo ; 

- “ Sorvl do 'linAiitnr; asolll 
Ornatitur plialcri&, dephulcioiitui t.i U.”* 

An illitorat(5 fool sits in a man’s scat, and the common people hold him learned, 
grave and wise. ** One professeth (^Cardan well notes) for a thousand crowns, 
bub he deserve 3 not ten, when as he that deserves a thousand cannot get ten.” 
^idariam non dat multis salem. As good horses draw in carts as coaches. 
And <)ft( 'lit i UK'S, v>hicli Machiavel seconds, ^ Frincipes non sunt qui oh imig^ 
^ic;n virtidem pnncljyatu digui sunt^ he that is most worthy wants employment; 
lie that hath skill to be a pilot wants a ship, and he that could govern a com- 
f.ion wealth, a world itself, a king in conceit, wai^s means to exercise his worth, 
li.ith not a poor office to manage, and yet all this while he is a better man that 
is fit to reign, cfd carcat regnoj though he want a kingdom, than he that 
lialli one, i^iid knows not how to rule it:” a lion serves not always his keeper, 
but offcoiitiines the keeper the lion, and as • Polydore Virgil hath it, muUi 
reges id pajnUi oh inscitiam non regunt sed reguntur. liiero of Syracuse 
w.i j a brave king, but waifted a kingdom; Perseus of Macedon had nothing of 
It king, but the bai’o name and title, for he could not govern it: so great places 
are often ill bestowed, worthy persons unrespected. Many times too, the sa- 
vants have more means than the masters whom they serve, which ' Epictetus 
counts an eye-sore and inconvenient. But wIR) can help it ? It is an ordi- 
nary thing in these days to see a base impudent ass, illiterate, unworthy, insuf- 
ficient, to be preferred before his betters, because he can put himself forward, 
because be looks big, can bustle in the world, hath a fiiir outside, can tem- 
porise, collogue' insinuate, or hath good store of friends or money; whereas a 
more discreet, modest, and better-deserving man shall lie hid or have a repulse. 
’Twas so of old, and ever will bo, and which Tiresias adviseth Ulysses in the 
ff poet, ^^Accipe qua rations qyfios ditescere,'* &c. is still in use; lie, flat- 
ter and dissemble: if not, as ho concludes, Krgo pauper eris,'" then go 

like a beggar as t*hou art. Erasmus, Melancthonj^I^psius, Budasus, Carckm, 


•P.vdoratus In 300 Lacedtemonlonun numerum non elcc asrfslt, gratiilari se dicons dvltatom habere 30v 
ei\ es oe niolioi cs.* * Kissing gola by lavour. f jEnoas Syl. do miser, curial. JMntur honorcs in curiU 
noil secuiiUuin linnoros ot virtutcs, aed ut qnisqiio ditior cst atqne potcntlor, ed raagis lionoratur. ■Seacl- 
iius, iib. 1!. do vupub. Uallorum. Favore apud nua ct gi-atia pleruinquo rea agitur; et qal commoduni 
aliiniuni nucti sunt intorcesaorom, aditum fore habent ad uiunes pras^ucturas. • ** Slaves govern; asses 
uiu decked i^itli trappings; horses are deprived of Uioui." ^ Iniperitus perltl munas occupat, et sic 

apudvulgUB habetur. llle profltetur miile coronatis, cam ncc decern inureatur; alma b diverso mlllu 
Uiauus, via dccciii consoqui potest. "Eplst. dedic. dlsput. Zeubbeu lion demon tlo, et Cosmo Rueeluio. 
u t^uum ft qui rcgimt, ct reguandi sit imperitus. ■ Lib 32 . Inst. ' Mmisti’i locupletioroi sont Ui 

quibus mlnistrulur. • Jior. lib. 2. bat. 6. “ Learn how to grow rich." 
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lived and died poor. Gesner was a silly old man, hacido innixue^ amongst all 
thoso buffing cardinal^ swelling bishops that flourished in his time, and rode 
on foot-clothes. It is not honesty, learning, worth, wisdom, that prefers men, 

“ The race is not to tho swift, nor the battle to the strong,” but as the wise ' 
man said, ^ Chance, and sometimes a ridiculous chance. ^ Casus plerumqus 
ridicalus muUos devavit, *Tis fortune’s doings as they say, which matle Bru- 
tus now dying exclaim, 0 misera virtus, ergo nihil quam verba erasy atqui 
egotetaaquam rem exercehamy aed tu sei^vidoa fvrtunea,^ BelicTe it here- 
after, O iny friends! virtue serves fortune. Yet be not discouraged (0 
my well deserving spirits) with this which I have said, it may be otherwise, 
though seldom I confess, yet sometimes it is. But to your farther content. 
I'll tell you a * tale. In Moronia pia, or Moronia felix, I know not wlicthcr, 
nor how long since, nor in what cathedral church, a fat prebend fcdl void. 
Tlie carcass scarce cold, many suitors were up in an instant. The first had 
rich friends, a good purse, and ho was resolved to outbid any man before he 
would lose k, every man supposed ho should carry it. The second was my 
lord Bishop’s chaj)lain (in whose gift it was), and ho thought it his dm; to have 
it. The third was nobly born, and he meant to get it by his great parents, 
patrons, and allies. The fourth stood upon his worth, he bad newly found 
out strange mysteries in chemistry, and other rare in veniion.'^, which ^le would 
detect to the public good. The fifth was a painful preacher, and he was ooin- 
mended by the whole parish where ho dwelt, he had aH their hands to his 
certificate. The sixth was the prebendary’s sou lately deccascMl, his father 
died in debt (for it, as they say), left a wife and many poor children. The 
seventh stood upon fair ])romiscs, which to him and his noble friends had bc'en 
formerly made for the next place in his lordship’s gift. The eighth j)rot(‘ndcd 
great losses, and what he had suffered for the church, what pains he had taken 
at home and abroad, and besides he brought noblemen’s letters. The ninth 
had married a kinswoman, and he sent his wife to sue for him. The tenth 
was a foreign doctor, a late convert, and wanted means. The eleventh would 
exchange for another, he did not like tho former s site, could not i«gree with 
his neighbours and fellows upon any terms, he would be gone. The twelfth 
and last was (a suitor in conceit) a right honest, ciyil, sober iniin, an excellent 
scholar, and such a one as lived private in the university, but ho had neither 
means nor money to compass it ; besides he hated all such courses, he could 
net speak for himself, neither had he any friends to solicit his cause, and 
therefore made no suit, could not expect, neither did he ho])e for, or look after 
it. The good bishop, amongst a jury of competitors thus perplexed, and not 
yet resolved what to do, or on whom to bestow it, at the hist, of liis own 
accord, mere motion and bountiful nature, gave it freely tq the university 
student, altogether unknown to him but by fame; and to be brief, the acade- 
mical scholar had the prebend sent him for a present. The' news was no 
sooner published abroad, but all good students rejoiced, and were much cheered 
up with it, though some would not believe it; others, as men amazed, said it 
was a miracle ; but one amongst the rent thanked God for it, and said Nu7ig 
juval tandem atudiosuin esse, et Deo integro corde servire, Ypu have heard my 
tale: but alas it is but a talc, a mere fiction, ’twas never so, never like to be, 
and so let it rest. Well, be it so then, they have wealth and honour, fortune 
and prefeiment, every man (there’s no remedy) must scramble as ho may, and 
shift as he can; yet Cardan comforted himself witli this, ““ the stcar Foma- 
haiit would make him immortal,” and that ° after his decease his books should 

h Solomon, Ecclea. ix. 11. 1 Sat Menip. k**0 vretclied virtue! you are therefore nothing but 

words, and I have all this time been looking upon you u a reality, while you are yourself th^ slave of 
fortune." iTale quid est apud Valent Andream Apolog. manip. 5. apol. 39. Stella Fumaliaiit 

immortalltatem dabit. ^ Lib. de lib. proprlis. 
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be found in ladies' studies: ^Dignum laude virum Musa vetat mon. But 
why sliouldest thou take thy neglect, thy canvas so to heart? It may be 
thou art not fit; but a ** child that puts on his father’s shoes, hat, headpiece, 
breastplate, breeches, or holds his spear, but is neither able to wield the one, 
•or wear the other ; so wouldest thou do by such an office, place, or magis- 
tracy : thou art un6t: “ And what is dignity to an unworthy man, but” (as 
**Salvianus holds), “a gold ring in a swine's snout I ” Thou art a brute. Like 
a bad actor (so 'Plutarch compares such men in a tragedy), diadema ferty af, 
wx non aiiditur : Thou wouldest play a king’s part, but actest a clown, speakest 
like an ass. * Magna pelis, Fluieton^ et quee non vinbris istis, &c., as James and 
John the sons of Zebedec, did ask they knew not what: nesds, temerarie, 
nescis; thou dost, as another Suffenus, overween thyself; thou art wise in 
thine own conceit, but in other more mature judgment altogether unfit to 
manage such a business. Or be it thou art more deserving than any of thy 
rank, God in his providence hath reserved thee for some other fortunes, sic 
siiperis visurn. Thou art humble as thou art, it may be; hadst thou been 
preferred^ thou wouldest have forgotten God and thyself, insulted over others, 
contemned thy friends, ‘been a block, a tyrant, or a dorai-god, sequiturque 
superbia formam : “ * Therefore,” saith Chrysostom, " good men do not always 
find grace and hivoiir, lest they should be iuiffed up with turgeiit titles, grow 
insolent and proud.” 

Injuries, abuses, are very offensive, and so much the more in that they think 
veterem ferendo invitcuU novam^ “by taking one they provoke another:” but 
it is an erroneous opinion, for if that were true, there would be no end of 
abusing each other; lis litem gen&'at; *tis much better with patience to bear, 
or quietly to put it up. If an nss kick me, saith Socrates, shall 1 strike him 
pgain? And when “his wife Xantippe struck and misused him, to some 
friends that would have had him strike her a§ain, ho replied, that he would 
not make them sport, or that they should stand by and say, Eia Socrates, eia 
Xantippe, as we do when dogs fight, animate them the more by clapping of 
hands. Many men spend themselves, their goods, friends, fortunes, upon 
small quarrels, and sometimes at other men’s procurements, witli much vex- 
ation of spirit and anguisii of mind, all which with good advice, or mediation 
of friends, iriiglit have been happily composed, or if [)aticnce had taken place. 
Patience in such cases is a most sovereign remedy, to i)ut up, conceal, or dis- 
semble it, to “forgot and forgive, “^not seven, but seventy-seven times, *as 
often as he repents forgive him;” Luke xvii. 3. as our Saviour enjoins 
stricken, “to turn the other side;” as our "Apostle persuades us, “to recom- 
pense no man evil for evil, but as much as is possible to have peace with all 
men ; not to avenge ourselves, and we shall heap burning coals upon our ad- 
versary’s head.” “ For "if you put up wrong (as Chrysostom comments), you 
get the victory; he that loseth his money, loseth not the conquest in this onr 
jihilosophy.” If he contend with thee, submit thyself unto liim fii-st, yield 
to him. Durum et durum Tion Jadunt murum, as the di verb is, two refractory 
spirits will never agree, the only mcaRs to overcome is to relent, obsequio vinccs. 
Euclid in Plutarch, when his brother had angered him, swore he would be 
revenged; but he gently replied, “**Let me not li^fe if I do not make thee to 
love me again,” upon which meek answer he was pacified, 

**• Flectitur obsequio curvatus rfb arboro ramus, I “ A branch if easily bended vields to thee, 

Francis si tii es experire tuas.*' | PuU hard it bi eaks ; the diflcrence you see.” 

a llor. The muse forbids the praiseworthy man to die.” p Qiil Induit thoracem aut ealeam, &e. 

a Lib. 4. de guber. Del. Quid cst dignitas Indigno nisi rircnlus aureus in nai ibus suls t 'In Lysandro. 

•Ovid. Met. t Maglstralus virum indicat. *Ideo boni vin aliquando gratiam non aecipiunt, no in su. 
perblam eleventur ventosltate Joctantie, no altltudo mnnerls ncgllgentiorcs efflciat. u iiniau. • InJm'iaTum 
rcincdiuift est oblivio. r Mat. xvlll. 22. Hat. r. 80. ■ Ivoin. xii. 17. •Si toleros iiijuriani, victor 

evadis; qut rniin pccuniii pnvatus e^t, non est prlvatus victorlA In hae philosophia. i> Dlspeream nisi te 
ultos fUero; d spcieaiu nisi ut mo deincips ames effecoro. • Jouch. Can Lrarlus, Embl. 21. cent. 1. 
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The noble &mil 7 of the Colonni in Borne, when they were expelled the city 
by that furious Alexander the Sixth, gave the bending branch therefore aa 
an impress, with this motto, Flecti potest^frangi non potest, to signify that he 
might bre^ them by force, but so never make them stoop, for they fled in 
the midst of their hard usage to the kingdom of Naples, and were honourably, 
entertained by Frederick the king, according to their callings. Gentleness in 
this case might have done much more, and let thine adversary be never so 
perverse, it may be by that means thou mayest win him; ^favore et henem- 
lentia etiam immemis a/nvmus mansuescU, soft words pacify wrath, and tho 
fiercest spirits are so soonest overcome; *a generous lion will not hurt a beast 
that lies prostrate, nor an elephant an innocuous creature, but is infestus infeslis, 
a terror and scourge alone to such as are stubborn, and make resistance. It 
was the symbol of Emanuel Philibert, Duke of Savoy, and he was not mis- 
taken in it, for 

" * Qao qulsqaa est mqjor, maffia eat placabilis ) * A greater man Is soonest pacified, 

£t ia^OB mo^ua mens gencroia capit." | A noble splnt qnlckly satisfled." 

It is reported by 'Gualter Mapes, an old historiographer of ours (who lived 
400 years since), that King Edward senior, and Llewellyn prince 1)f Wales, 
being at an interview near Aust upon Severn, in Gloucestershire, and the 
prince sent for, refused to come to the king ; he would needs go over to him ; 
which Uowellyn perceiving, "‘‘went up to the arms in water, and embracing 
his boat, would have carried him out upon his shoulders, adding that his 
humility and wisdom had triumphed over his pride and folly ; and thereupon 
was reconciled unto him and did his homage.” If thou canst liot so win him^ 
put it up, if thou becst a true Christian, a good divine, an imitator of Christ, 
(" ‘for ho was reviled and put it up, whipped and sought no revenge”), thou 
wilt pray for thine enemies, " ‘‘and bless them that persecute thee be 
patient, meek, humble, &g, An honest man will not ofibr thee injury, pro^ 
bus non vult; if he were a brangling knave, ’tis his fashion so to do; where 
is least heart is most tongue; quo quuisque stvltior eo magis insolesdt, the more 
sottish he is, still the more insolent: "‘Do not answer a fool according to 
nis folly,” If ho be thy superior, "bear it by all means, grieve not at it, let 
him take his course; Annitus and Melitus " "may kill me, they cannot hurt 
me;” as that generous Socrates made answer in like case. Mens iminota 
manet, though tho body be tom in pieces with wild horses, broken on the 
wheel, pinched with fiery tongs, the soul cannot be distracted. ’Tis an ordi- 
nary thing for great men to vilify and insult, oppress, injure, tyrannise, to 
take what liberty they list, and who dare speak against? Miserwm eat ah eo 
Icedi, quo non poasis q?ieri,a miserable thing’tis to be injured of him, from whom 
is no appeal : "and not safe to write against him that can proscribe and punish a 
man at his pleasure, which Asiaius Pollio was aware of, when Octavianus pro- 
voked him. ’Tis hard I confess to be so injured: one of Chile's three difficult 
things : " ‘‘To keep counsel; spend his time well ; put up injuries:” but be 
thou patient, and ‘‘leave revenge unto the Lord. " 'Vengeance is mine and I 
will repay, saith the Lord.” — " I know tlce Lord,” saith 'David, " will avenge 
the afflicted and judge tho poor.’’ — "No man (as ‘Plato farther adds) can so 
severely punish his adversely, as God will such as oppress miserable men.” 

** > Iternm ille rem jndlcatam Jndlcot^ 

Mtdoreqae mnlctt malctat.*^ 

A Hdiodoms. * Heipa reperi nihil esse hominl melloa facilitate et clememtia. Ter. Adolph . 

* Ovid. iCamden In Glone. • Usqne od pectus Ingressns cst aqnam, dee., cymbam amploctens, sapion- 
tlsslme rex, alt, tua humllltaa meam vldt enperblam, et sapientia trluinphavlt ineptiam; collnm ascende 
quod contra te fatuus erexl, Intrabia terrain quam hodio fecit tuam benlgnltas^ dec. ^ Gluysostoin. 

contmnellla affectns eat eteaspertullt; opprobrils^ nec nltua est; verberibus csesus^ nee vleem reddidit. 
^ Uoxn. xU. 14. 1 Prov. Contend not with a greater man, Prov. " Oceldere poasunt. • Non £Mdle 

aut tutum In emn ecribere qnl potest proscrlbere. p Arcana tacerei otinm recto colloeare, injnriam posse 
ferre, dlfflcUUmnm. aPsal. xlv. 'Bom. xll. eFsal. xlll. 12. tNullns tarn severb Inlmleum suum 
nlciscl potest, quam Dous solet xnlsororom oppressorss. > Arctums in Flaut. " lie adiudlcates judgment 
again, and ponlslies with a still greater penalty." 
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If there be any religion, any Gk>d, and that God be just, it shall bo so; if 
thou believest the one, believe the other: Erit, erit, it shall be so. Nemesis 
comes after, aero sed seridj stay but a little and thou shalt see God*s just 
judgment overtake him. 

anteccdcntom scclc<(tttm I "Yet with snro steps, though lamo and aloiir, 

Dcscruitpedepcenaclaudo.'' | Vengeance o’crtakes the ti'cinbling villain’s speed.** 

Thou shalt perceive that verified of Samuel to Agag, 1 Sam. xv. 33. " Thy 

sword hath made many women childless, so shall thy mother bo childless 
amongst other women.” It shall be done to them as they have done to others. 
Conradinus, that brave Suevian prince, came with a well-prepared army into 
the kingdom of Naples, was taken prisoner by King Charles, and put to death 
in the flower of his youth ; a little after (ulfionem Conradini mortis^ Pandul- 
phus Collinutius, Hist Neap. lih. 5. calls it), King Charles’s own son, with two 
hundred nobles, was so taken prisoner, and beheaded in like sort. Not in this 
only, but in all other offences, quo qutsque peccat in eo punietur, ythey shall 
be punished in theT same kind, in the same part, like nature, eye with or in 
the eye, head with or in the head, persecution with persecution, lust with 
effects o&lust ; let them march on with ensigns displayed, let drums beat on, 
trumpets sound dtaratantarra, let them sack cities, take the spoil of countries, 
murder infants, defiower virgins, destroy, burn, 2 )ersccute, and tyiunniso, they 
shall bfl fully rewarded at last in the same measure, they and theirs, and 
that to their desert. 

Ad genernm Ccrci Is sine c.Tdf* ct sincrnlnc paucl I “ Few tyrants in their beds do die, 

Du&ceadunt i eges et sicca inorte t) i anni.*’ | But stabb d or maim'd to hell they hie.** 

Oftentimes too a base contemptible fellow is the instniment of God’s justice 
to punish, to torture, and vex them, as an ichneumon doth a crocodile. They 
shall be recompensed according to the works of their hands, as Haman was 
•hanged on the gallows he provided for Mordcgfii; “They shall have sorrow of 
heart, and he destroyed from under the heiivon,” Thrcn. iii. 04, 05, 00. Only 
he thou patient: ^vincit quipatitur: and in the end thou shalt bo crowned. 
Yea, hut^tis a hard matter to do this, flesh and blood may not abide it; *tis 
grfwCj grave! no (Chrysostom reidies), non est grave^ 6 homo! ’tis not so 
grievous, neither had God commanded it, if it had been so difiicult.” But 
how shall it be done? “Bhsily,”as he follows it, “if thou shalt look to heaven, 
behold the beauty of it, and what Godhuth promised to such asjput uj) injuries.” 
But if thou resist and go about viai vi repellcre, as the custom of the worl<i is, 
to right thyself, or hast given just cause of offence, ’tis no injury then, but a 
condign punishment \ thou hast deserved as much ; A te principium^ in te 
recidit erimev quod a te fuit; peccdsti, quiesce, ajs Ambrose expostulates with 
Cain, lib, 3. de Abel et Cain, ® Dionysius of Syracuse, in his exile, was made 
to stand without door,patientcr /erendum,/ortasse nos tale quid fecimus,quum 
in honore essemus, ho wisely put it up, and laid the fault where it was, on his 
own pride and scorn, which in his iirosperity he had formerly showed others. 
’Tis '^Tully’s axiom, ferre ea molestissimi homines non dchent, qiice ipsorum 
culpa contracta aunt, self do, self^ve, as the saying is, they may thank 
themselves. For he that doth wi'ong must look to bo wronged again; habet et 
inusca splencm, tt formioB sua hilts inest, ‘The least fly liatli a sjdeen, and a 
little bee a sting. "An ass overwhelmed a thistle war 2 )’s nest, the little bird 
pecked his galled hack in revenge ; and the humble-bee in the fable flung down 
the eagle’s eggs out of «hipitcr’s lap. Brac.dcs, in riutai’ch, i)ut his hand into a 
mouse’s nest and hurt her young ones, she bit him by the finger : 'I see now 
(saith he) there is no creature so contemptible, that will not be revenged. ’Tis 

X llor. 3. od. 2. 7 Wisd. xi. G. ‘Juvenal. ‘ Apud Chilsf'nnos non qui potltur, sed qtii faclt 

InJuiinm miHor est. Leo scr. b Xcque prajceplwt Dens si gi c fuisbt t ; sud qua rationo potcro 7 facild 
Bi ccelutn buspexeris; et egus pulclintudine, et quod poll ivtur l>eus, ^’Vnlcr. lib. 4 . cap. 1. 

dip Q. frut. ^^(Jainciaiiua, Umb. 75. cuut.lS. iTup.i., liiquit: nullum animal tarn pusUloin 

quod non cupiat ulclfici. 
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lex talionis, and the nature of all things so to do : if thou wilt live quietly thy* 
self, *do no wrong to others ; if any be done thee, put it up, with patience 
endure it, for “ ‘‘this is thankworthy,” saith our apostle, “if any man for con- 
science towards God endure grief, and suffer wrong undeserved; for what 
praise is it if when ye be buffeted for your faults, ye take it patiently? But 
if when you do well, ye suffer wrong and take it patiently, there is thanks with 
God ; for hereunto verily we are called.” Qui mala non fert, ipse sibi testis est 
per impatverUiam qudd bonus non est, “ he that cannot bear injuries, witnesseth 
against himself that ho is no good man,” as Gregory hoMs. “ * Tis the nature 
of wicked men to do injuries, as it is the property of all honest men patiently 
to bear them.” Improbitas nullo Jlectitur ohsequio* The wolf in the ^emblem 
sucked the goat (so the shepherd would have it), but he kept nevertheless a 
wolfs nature; *a knave will be a knave. Injury is on the other side a good 
man’s footboy, his Jidus Achates, and as a lackey follows him wheresoever ho 
goes. Besides, misera est fortuna quae caret inimico, l^e is in a miserable 
estate that Wants enemies:"* it is a tiling not to be avoided, and therefore 
with more patience to bo endured. Cato Censoriiis, that upright Cato of 
whom Paterculus gives that honourable eulogium, bene fecit quod atiter facere 
non potuU, was "fifty times indicted and accused by his fellow citizens, and as 
**Ammianus well hath it, Quis erit innocent si clam vcl palam accusasse snjffi- 
ciatf if it be sufficient to accuse a man openly or in private, wlio shall be 
free ? If there were no other respect than that of Chiistianity, religion and the 
like, to induce men to be long-suffering and patient, yet methinks the nature 
of injury itself is sufficient to keep them quiet, the tumults, uproars, miseries, 
discontents, anguish, loss, dangers that attend iqion it might restrain the cala- 
mities of contention: for as it is with ordinary gamesters, the games go to the 
box, so falls it out to such as contend; the lawyers get all; and therefore if 
they would consider of it, aliSna pericula cautos, otlier men’s misfortunes in 
this kind, and common experience might detain them. *The more they con- 
tend, the more they are involved in a labyrinth of woes, and the catastrophe 
is to consume one another, like the elephant and dragon’s conflict in Pliny ; ^ 
the dragon got under the elephant’s belly, and sucked his blood so long, till he 
fell down dead upon the dragon, and killed him \fith the fall, so both were 
ruined. ’Tis a hydra’s head, contention; the more they strive, the more they 
may : and as Praxiteles did by his glass, when he saw a scurvy face in it, 
br^e it in pieces : but for that one he saw many more as bad in a moment : 
for one injury done they provoke another cum feenore, and twenty enemies for 
one. Noli irritare crabrones, oppose not thyself to a multitude : but if thou 
hast received a wrong, wisely consider of it, and if thou canst jiossibly, compose 
thyself with patience to bear it. This is the safest course, and thou shalt 
find greatest ease to be quiet. 

^1 say the same of scofi&i, slanders, contumelies obloquies, defamation^ 
detractions, pasquilling libels, and the like, which may tend any way to our 
disgrace : ’tis but opinion ; if we could neglect, contemn, or with patience 
digest them, they would reflect on them«that offered them at first. A wise 
citizen, I know not whence, had a scold to his wife : wheq she brawled, he 
played on his drum, and by that means madded her more, because she saw 
that he would not be moved. Diogenes in a crowd when one called him back, 
and told him how the boys laughed him to scorn, Ego^ i^tguit, non rideor^ took 
no notioe of it. Socrates was brought upon the stage by Aristophanes, and 

* Qnod tlbl fieri non tIb, alterl ne focorls. h i Pet. li. *Slqnideni malomm propiinm est Inferro 

dftmno, et bonoruin pedlssequa est ii^Juria. k Alciat. cmb. iNaturoiu ezpellas furca licet, usoue 

reenrret. jjy many Indl^ltles we come to dignities. Tibi snbjleito qiuc fiunt alils, fiirtuin, convltia, dec. 
£t in its tn to admlssis non ezeandesees. Epictetus. ^ Plutarch, quinquagies Catonl dies dicta ab iniinlcis. 

Lib. 18. *Uoo icio pro certo qnod si enm stercore certu, vinco sen vlncor, semper ego maculor. 
P Lib. 8. cap. 2. Q Obloquntns est, probmmque tibl intulli; qmitpiam, sive vera is dlxent, slye ialsa. 

mozimam tibi coronom toxuerls si mansnetb conrltinm tuleris. Chr^s. in 6. cup. ml U jm. ser. 10. 
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misused to liis face^ but he laughed aa if it concerned him n^t: and as^llan 
relates of him, whatsoever good or bad accident or fortune befell him, going 
in or coming out, Socrates still kept the same countenance ; even so should a 
Christian do, as Hierom describes hiiat per iiifamiam et bonamfamam gras^ 
sari ad irmnortalUatein, march on through good and bad reports to immor- 
tality, 'not to be moved: for honesty is a suflicient reward, probitas sibi 
2 >roeinium; and in our times the sole recompeuce to do well, is, to do well: but 
naughtiness will punish itself at last, ^Jmj/robis ipsa jiequitia supplicium. As 
the diverb is, 

** Qul bcn^ fecernnt, 11'.} raa facta se inentur; I ** Tlicy that do well, shall have reward at last; 

Qui male feceruut^ lacta aequeutur eua : | But they that 111, shall suffer for tiiai’s puat." 

Tea, but I am ashamed, disgraced, dishonoured, degraded, exploded: my 
notorious crimes and villainies are come to light {deprendi miserum est)^ my 
filthy lust, abominable oppression and avarice lies open, my good name’s lost, 
my fortune’s gone. • I have been stigmatised, whi])t at post, arraigned and 
condemned, 1 am a common obloquy, 1 have lost my ears, odiods, execrable, 
abhorred of God and men. Be content, *tis but a nine days’ wonder, and as 
one sorrow drives out another, one passion another, one cloud another, one 
rumour is exjielTed by another; eveiy day almost come new news unto our 
ears, asjiow the suu was eclipsed, meteors seen in the air, monstei*s bom, 
prodigies, how the Turks were overthrown in Persia, an earthquake in Hel- 
vetia, Calabria, Japan, or China, an inundation in Holland, a great plague in 
Constantinople, a fire at Prague, a dearth in Germany, such a man is made 
a lord, a bishop, another hanged, deposed, pressed to death, for some murder, 
treason, rape, theft, opprcs.sioii, all which we do hear at first with a kind of 
admiration, detestation, consternation, but by and by they are buried iu 
silence : thy father’s dead, thy brother robbed, wife runs mad, neighbour 
liatli killed himself; *tis heavy, ghastly, fearfuf news at first, in every man’s 
mouth, table talk ; but after a while who speaks or thinks of it? It will bo 
80 with thee aud thine offence, it will be forgotten in an instant, be it theft, 
rape, sodi^iy, murder, incest, treason, dec., thou art not the first ofTeuder, nor 
shalt not be the last, ’tis no wonder, every hour such malefactors are called 
in question, nothing so common, Qaocunque in populo, quocunque sub axe,* 
Comfort thyself, thou art not the sole man. If he that were guiltless him- 
self should fling the first stone at thee, and ho alone should accuse thee that 
were faultless, how many executioners, how many accusers wouldst tliou 
have ? If every man’s sins were written in his forehead, and secret faults 
known, how many thousands would parallel, if not exceed thine offence? It 
may be the judge that gave sentence, the jury that condemned thee, the 
spectators that gazed on th«}e, deserved much more, and were far more guilty 
tlian thou thyself. But it is thine infelicity to bo taken, to be made a public 
example of justice, to be a terror to the reht; yet sliould every man have his 
desert, thou wouldest peradventure be a saint in comparison ; vexat censurd 
colunibas, pour souls aro punished ; the great ones do twenty thousand times 
worse, and are not so much as spokAi o£ 

rctc accIpUrk tpnrtll ur n cqiio mil vio, ] “ The net’s n nt laid for kites or birds ot prey, 

Qul male faciuut nubia ; illis qui ml fac.unt tcndltnr.*’ ^ But lai the li.u micas atill our gins we la> .” 

Be not dismayed then, humanum eat errare, we are all sinners, daily and 
hourly subject to temptations, the best of us is a hypocrite, a grievous olTonder 
in God’s sight, Noah, Lot, David, Peter, <kc., how many mortal sins do we 
commit? SShall I say, be penitent^ ask forgiveness, aud make amends by the 
sequel of thy life, tor that foul offence thou hast committed? recover thy 


vTnIllns, eplst. DoUibellOy in furtl ala anlmo; et tea moderatio, constantla, eorum Infamet Injuiana. 
* Boethius, consol, hb. 4. pros. 3. * ** Amongst people lu e> c:y cilinaie.'' ■ '1 er. riior. 
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credit by some noble exploit, as Themiatocles did, for he was a most debauched 
and vicious youth, sedjuventas moundas proBclaris fastis ddevit^ but made the 
world amends by brave exploits; at last become a new man, and seek to be 
reformed. He that nms away in a battle, as Demosthenes said, may fight 
again; and he that hath a fall may stand as upright as ever he did before.’ 
Nemo desperet mdiora lapms, a wicked liver may bo reclaimed, and prove an 
honest man ; he that is odious in present, hissed out, an exile, may be received 
again with all men’s favours, and singular applause ; so Tally was in Home, 
A Icibiades in Athens, Let thy disgrace then bo what it will, quod Jit, iiir 
fectum non potest esse, that which is pjist cannot bo recalled ; trouble not thy- 
self, vex and grieve thyself no more, bo it obloquy, disgrace, &c. No better 
way, than to neglect, contemn, or seem not to regard it, to make no reckoning 
of it, Deesse robur arguit dicacUas : if thou be guiltless it concerns thee not 

“■Irrlta TAnlloquie qnid ciiras spicula llnfruic, 

Latrantcm curatno aUn Diana cancm ? ” 

Doth the moon care for the barking of a dog ? They detract, scoff and rail, 
saitli one, ^and bark at mo on every side ; but 1, like that Albanian dog soiiie- 
tiines given to Alexander for a present, vindico meab illif sol^ coniemptu, T lie 
still and sleep, vindicate myself by contempt alone. 'Expers terroris AchUles 
armatus: as a tortoise in his shell, ^virtute meit me involvo, or an urch?a round, 
nil moror ictus, ‘*a lizard in camomile, I decline their fury and am safe. 

“Inteffritn^ virtnsqne sno Ttiunimlnp tuta, I “Virtue and Intejrrlty aro their own fence, 

Nuu patet adveraiB moi slbus Invidisc I Care not for envy or w hiu eumes irom tliencc.” 

Let them rail then, scoff, and slander, sapiens contumelia non afficitiir, a wise 
man, Seneca think.s, is not moved because he knows, contra Egcophiuitce mor- 
sum non est remedium, there is no remedy for it: kings and 2 )rinces, wise, 
grave, prudent, holy, good men, divine, all are so served alike. Jane A 
tergo quem nvila ciconia pinsit, Autevorta and Postvorta, Jupiter’s guardian^, 
may not help in this case, they cannot protect; Moses had a Dathan, a 
Corath, David a Shimei, God liimself is blasphemed : nondum felix es site 
nondum turha deride. Jt is an ordinary thing so to be misused. * ^Itcginm 
est cum herd feceris male audlre, the chiefest men and most understanding arc 
BO vilified; let him take his ®course. And as thaJt lusty courser in j3i.sop, 
that contemned the poor ass, came by and by after with his bow’cls burst, a 
pack on his back, and was derided of the same ass ; contemnentur ah Us quos 
ipsi prius coiiiempsere, et irridebuntur ah Us quos ipsiprius irrisere, they shtill 
be contemned and laughed to scorn of those whom they have formerly derided. 
Let them contemn, defame, or undervalue, insult, oppress, scoff^ slander, 
abuse, wrong, curse and swear, feign and lie, do thou comfort thyself with a 
good conscience, sinu gaudeas, when they have all done, "'a good consciciico 
is a continual feast,” iiinocency will vindicate itself: and which the poet 
gave out of Hercules, diis fruUur iratls, enjoy thyself, though all the world 
be set against thee, contemn and say witb him, Ehgium mihi pros forihus, 
my posy is, “not to be moved, that ^my palladium, my breastplate, my 
buckler, with which I ward all injuries, offences, lies, slanders; I lean upon 
that stake of modesty, so receive and break asunder all that foolish force of 
liver and spleen.” And whosoever hois that shidl observe these short instruc- 
tions, without all question he shall much ease and benefit himself. 


■Gamerar. Emb. 61. cent. 8. " Why Bhonid yon regard the harmless Bliafts of a Taln-spcaklng tongue.^ 
does the exalted Diana care for the barking of a dog 7 '* r Llpslus elect. 11b. 3. ult. Latrant me, Jaceo, uc tacoo^ 
Ac. ■ Catullus. •The Bymbol of 1. Kevenhedcr, a Garlntluan baron, Balth SambneuB. ^ The 
aymbol of Gonsaga, duke of Mantua. * Pen. Sat. 1. * Mogul anlmi est Injurios dcBpicerei, Seneca de 

Ira, cap. 81. • Quid turpiuB quam taplentla ritani ex InBlptcntls gormone pendcro 7 Tullius 2. de flnlbus. 
' Tua te couBclcntla salvare, in cublcnlum tngredere, ubi secure requioscas. Mlnult ae quodammodo proba 
honltas consclentia Beeretum, Boethius, 1. i . pros. 4. b Rlngontur licet et maledicant ; Palladium illiid 

pectorl oppono, non moverl s oouBlsto modestlB yelutl sudl innltena, exdplo et frongo stultisBimuin impctuin 
Mvorls. Putean., lib. 2. epiat. 68. 
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In fine, if princes would do justice, judges be upright, clergymen truly 
devbut^ and so live as they teach, if great men would not be so insolent, if 
soldiers would quietly defend us, the poor would be patient, rich men would 
be liberal and humble, citizens honest, magistrates m^k, superiors would 
•give good example, subjects peaceable, young men would stand in awe: if 
parents would be Idnd to their children, and they again obedient to their 
parents, brethren agree amongst themselves, enemies be reconciled, servants 
trusty to their masters, virgins chaste, wives modest, husbands would be lov« 
ing and less jealous: if we could imitate Christ and his apostles, live after 
God’s laws, these mischiefs would not so frequently happen amongst us ; but 
being most part so irreconcilable as we are, perverse, proud, insolent, fectious, 
and malicious, prone to contention, anger and revenge, of such fiery spirits, 
so captious, impious, irreligious, so opposite to virtue, void of grace, how 
sliould it otherwise be? Many men are very testy by nature, apt to mistake, 
apt to quarrel, aptjto provoke and misinterpret to the worst, every thing that 
is said or done, and thereupon heap unto themselves a great dfeal of trouble, 
and disqjiictncss to others, smatterers in other men's matters, tale-bearers, 
whisperers, liai*^, they cannot speak in season, or hold their tongues when 
they should, Et suam •partem itidem tacere, cum aliena est oratio: they will 
speak More than comes to their s]iares,inall companies, and by those bad cov.rses 
accumulate much evil to their own souls (qui contendit, sibi convicium fadt)^ 
their life is a perpetual brawl, they snarl like so many dogs, with their wive^ 
children, servants, neighbours, and all the rest of their friends, they can agree 
with nobody. But to such as are judicious, meek, submissive, and quiet, these 
matters are easily remedied : they will forbear upon all such occasions, neglect, 
contemn, or take no notice of them, dissemble, or wisely turn it off! If it be 
^ a natural impediment, as a red nose, squint eyes, crooked legs, or any such 
imperfection, infirmity, disgrace, reproach, tHb best way is to speak of it first 
thyself, *and so thou shalt surely take away all occasions from others to jest 
at, or contemn, that they may perceive thee to bo careless of it. Vatiuius 
was wont to scoff at his own deformed feet, to prevent his enemies’ obloquies 
and sarcasms in that kind; or else by prevention, as Cotys, king of Thrace, 
that brake a com])any §f fine glasses presented to him, with his own hands, 
lest he should bo overmuch moved when they were broken by chance. And 
sometimes again, so that it be discreetly and moderately done, it shall not be 
amiss to make resistance, to take down such a saucy companion, no better 
means to vindicate himself to purchase final peace : for he that suffers him- 
self to be ridden, or through pusillanimity or sottishness will let every man 
baffic him, shall be a common laughing stock to fiout at. As a cur that goes 
through a village, if he clap his tail between his legs, and run away, every 
cur will insult over him; but if he bristle up himself, and stand to it, give 
but a counter-snarl, there’s not a dog dares meddle with him : much is in a 
man’s courage and discreet carriage of himself. 

Many other grievances there are, which happen to mortals in this life, 
from friends, wives, children, servtnts, mastery companions, neighbours, our 
own defaults, ignorance, errors, intemperance^ indiscretion, infirmities, <bc., 
and many good remedies to mitigate and opposeithem, many divine precepts 
to counterpoise our hearts, special antidotes both in Scripture and human 
authors, which, whoso .will observe, shall purchase much ease and quietness 
unto himself: I will point out a few. Those prophetical, apostolical admo- 
nitions are well known to all; what Solomon, Siracides, our Saviour Christ 
himself hath said tending to this purpose, as ^Fear God: obey the prince: 


^ MU. slor. Act. 3. Plantnn. i Blon uld hla father waa a roime, hla mother a whore, to prerent ohloqiij. 
and to ahow that noucht belonged to him Imt gooda of the mind. 
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ba sober and wateb: pray continuallj: be angiy but sin not: remember thy 
last : fashion not yourselves to this world, &c,, apply yourselves to the times: 
strive not with a mighty man: recompense good for evil, let nothing be done 
through contention or vain-glory, but with meekness of mind, every man 
esteeming of others better than Mmself: love one another;’* or that epitome 
of the law and the prophets, which our Saviour inculcates, love God above 
all, th3' neighbour as thyself;” and "whatsoever you would that men should 
do unto you, so do unto them which Alexander Sovorus writ in letters of 
gold, and used as a motto, ^Hierom commends to Celautia as an excellent 
way, amongst so many enticements and worldly provocations, to rectify her life. 
Out of human authors take these few cautions, " ^ICnow thyself. Be contented 
with thy lot. “Trust not wealth, beauty, nor parasites, they will bring thee to 
destruction. ®Have peace with all men, war with vice. ^Be not idle. ^Look 
before you leap. "^Beware of, Had I wist. * Honour thy parents, speak well 
of friends. Be temperate in four things, lingudy lods^ ocuUsy et poculis. 
Watch thine eye. ^ Moderate thine expenses. Hear much, speak little, “siw- 
tine et abstine. If thou secst aught amiss in another, mend it in thyself. Keep 
thine own counsel, reveal not thy secret be silent in thine intentions. *Givo 
not ear to tale-tellers, babblers, be not scurrilous in conversatton : ^jest with- 
out bitterness: give no man cause of olFence : set thine house in order: *tako 
heed of suretyship. ^Fide et dljide, as a fox on the ice, take heed wliom you 
trust. ^Live not beyond thy means. ®Givo cheerfully. Pay thy dues 
willingly. Be not a slave to thy money; ‘^oinit not occasion, embrace oi)p'>r- 
tunity, lose no time. Be humble to thy superiors, respective to thine ecpials, 
affable to all, ^but not familiar. Flatter no man. ^Lie not, dissemble not. 
Keep thy word and promise, be constant in a good resolution. Speak truth, 
Be not opiniative, maintain no factions. Lay no wagers, make no compari- 
sons. ^Find no faults, moddli^not with other men's matters. Admire not 
thyself. ^Bo not proud or popular. Insult not. Fortumm reverenter hibe, 
*Fear not that which cannot be avoidel. ^Grieve not for that which cannot 
be recalled. ^ Undervalue not thyself “Accuse no man, commeujl no man 
rashly. Go not to law without great cause. Strive not with a greater man. 
Cast not off an old friend, take heed of a reconciled enemy. ^If thou come 
as a guest stay not too long. Be not unthankful. ^ Be meek, merciful, and 
patient. Do good to all. Be not fond of fair words. ®Bo not a neuter in a 
faction; moderate thy passions. ** Think no place without a witness. ^Ad- 
monish thy fi’iond in secret, commend him in public. Keep good company. 
*’Love others to be beloved thyself Ania tanquam osurm. Amicus tardo 
fds. Provide for a tempest. Noli irritare crxJibrones. Do not prostitute thy 
soul for gain. Make not a fool of thyself to make others merry. Marry not 
an old crony or a fool for money. Be not over solicitous or curious. Seek that 
which may be found, geem not greater than thou art. Take thy pleasure 
soberly. Ocymum m terUo, •Live merrily as thou canst. ‘Take heed by 
other men's examples. Go as thou wouldest be met, sit as thou wouldest be 

k Lib. 2. ep. 25. * Nosce telpiam. « Contentuv il i. ■ Ne fldu opibus, neqne parasltis, trshnni 
^ priuclpltlani. •Pacem cum hominlbna babe, bellum cam tUHs. Othon. 2. Imporac. symb. pDaamon 
te nunquam otlosam Inveniat. Hioron. i Diu deliberandum quod itatucndum eU aemeL ' Inilpientia 
est dlcere non put&ram. • Ainus parentem, si sequum ; allter, xtoras ; praestea parantibus pletatem, amicls 
diloctionem. tCoinprlmelinffum. Quid do quoqno vlro et cul dlcas aaspe careto. Llbentlus audias 
quuin loquaris; viro ut vivan ■ Epictetus : OftP'^e fucerls si ea fufferla qu« tn alio reprehendls. Neiniui 
diterls quie nolis effarri. ^Fuge biiHurruncs, Pcrcoiitatorem fuglto, Slc. j Sint sales sine vilitate. Son. 
• .sponde, presto noxa. * Cainerar. emb. 65. cent. 2. cave cui cref^as, vel nomlnl lldas Eplcarmus. 

kTccnm habita. * Bis dat qui clto dat. ^ Post ost occaslo calva. • Nlmla Ikmlliaritiis parlt con- 
temptnm. * Mendacium servile vitlum. ■ Arcanum neqne insemtaberls ulUns unquam, eomniiastunqua 
teges, Hor. lib. 1. ep. 19. Nee tua laudabls stadia aut allena reprendos llor. ep. lib. 18. ^ Ne to 

quaeslverls extra. * Stultam est tlmere. quod vltarl non potest. amlssa irreparablll ne doleaa. 

> Taatl eris aliis qnanti tlbi ftierls. " Nemlnem vel landes vel aecnaea. ■ Nnlllns bospitts grata est 
mora lonsa. • Solonis lex apad Arlstotelem ; Qellina, lib. 2. cap. 12. a Nullum locum putes sine teste, 
•emper adesse Denm eogita. ^ Secretb amloos admone, landa palam. 'Ut amerls, amabllls estp. Eros 
et anteros gomelli Veneris, amatlo et redamatlo. Plat. ■ Diim fata slniint vivlte lastU Seneca. • Id 
apprime u vita utile, ex aliu obserrore sibi quod ex nau alet Ter. 
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found, yield to the time, follow the stream. Wilt thou live free from fears 
Knd oares? ^Live innocently, keep thyself upright, thou needest no other 
keeper,*’ <ba Look for more in Isocrates, Seneca, Plutarch, Epictetus, tbc., 
. and for defect consult with cheose-ti'enchers and painted cloths. 


MEMB. VIIL 
Against Mdanduily Uself, 

•Evert man,” saith ^Seneca, " thinks his own burthen the heaviest,” and 
a melancholy man above all others complains most; weariness of life, abhor- 
ring all company and light, fear, sorrow, suspicion, anguish of mind, bashful- 
noss, and those other dread symptoms of body and mind, must needs aggravate 
this misery ; yet compared to other maladies, they are not so heinous as they 
be taken. For iirst ^lis disease is either in habit or disposition, curable or 
incurable. If new and in disj)osition, ’tis commonly pleasant, and it may be 
helped. If inveterate, or a habit, yet they have Iticlda irdervaUa^ sometimes 
well, and (Sometimes ill; or if more continuate, as the *Vejontes were to the 
Romans, *tis hosits majis assiduns fjnu/n gravis^ a more durable enemy than 
daugeroi|p: and amongst many inconveniences, some comforts are annexed to 
it. First it is not catching, and as Erasmus comforted himself, when he was 
grievously sick of the stone, thougli it was most troublesome, and an intoler- 
able pain to him, yet it was no whit offensive to others, not loathsome to the 
spectators, ghastly, fulsome, terrible, as plagues, apoplexies, leprosies, wounds^ 
sores, tetters, pox, pestilent agues are, which either admit of no company, 
terrify or offend those that are present. In this malady, that which is, is 
wholly to themselves : and those symptoms not so dreadful, if they be compared 

the opposite extremes. They are most part bashful, suspicious, solitary, 
therefore no such ambitious, impudent intruders as some are, no sharkers, no 
conycatchers, no prowlers, no smell-foasts, praters, panders, parasites, bawda,, 
drunkards^whoremasters; nece.ssLty and defect compel them to be honest 
as Mitio told Demea in the comedy, 

** ll.'cul ncquo ego ncquo tu fccimus, 

Kou*iiiit egestaa facore uus." 

• If we he honest ’twas poverty made us so : ” if we melancholy men he not 
as bad as ho that is worst, *tis our dame melancholy kept us so: aVo/i deefat 
voluntas sed facuUas, ^ 

Besides they are freed in this from many other inQrmIties, solitariness makes 
them more apt to contemplate, suspicion wary, which is a necessary humour 
iu these times, ^ Nam pol qui maxitm cavety is scepecautor captusesty “ he that 
takes most heed, is often circumvented and overtaken.” Fear and sorrow 
keep them temperate sober, and free them from any dissolute acts, which 
jollity and boldness thrust men upon : they are therefore no sicarii, roaring 
boys, thieves or assassins. As they are soon dejected, so they arc as soon, 
by soft words and good persuasionse reared. Wearisomencss of life makes 
them they are not so besotted on the transitory vain pleasures of the world. 
If they dote in one thing, they are wise and woU umierstanding in most otlicr. 
If it be inveterate, they are insensati) most part doting, or quite mad, iiisca- 
sible of any wrongs ridiculous to others, but most happy and secuie to them- 
selves. Dotage is a sta£e which many much magnify aud commend: so is 
simplicity and folly, os he ^aid, ^Itic furor ^ 6 super ly sU mVd pen'pctuus. Some 
think fools aud dizzards live the merriest Lves, as Ajax in Sophocles^ NUid 

v Dam ftiror in ennn enrrentl cede ftirori. Cretlxandnm enm Crete. Tomporlbne seirl, nee contra 
flamlns i^ito. * Nulla certlor costodla Innoeentli: inexpugnablle manlmentum munlmento non cgpru. 
7 Unlculque sunm onus Intolerablle vldetur. * Ll?iua. * Ter. Seen. 2. Adelpbua. b ** *Tn as uot 

, the will but the way was wanting." ^ Plautus. d Potronlus Catul. 
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adre vUa jucundissirm, the pleasantest life to know nothing; iiiers mar 
l(yrum remadium igiWTaniia^ " ignorance is a downright remedy of tjvils.” 
These curious arts and laborious sciences, Galen’s, TuUy’s, Aristotle’s, Jus- 
tinian’s, do but trouble the world some think; we might live better with that ' 
illiterate Virginian simplicity, and gross ignorance; entire idiots do best, they 
are not macerated with cares, tormented with fears, and anxiety, as other 
wirtC men arc: for as ®Jic said, if folly were a pain, you should hear them 
howl, roar, and cry out in every house, as you go by in the street, but they 
are most free, jocund, and merry, and in some ^countries, as amongst the 
Turks, honoured for saints, and abundantly maintained out of the common 
stock.^ They are no dissemblers, liars, hypocrites, for fools and madmen 
toll commonly truth. In a word, as they are distressed, so arc they pitied, 
which some hold better than to be envied, bettor to be sad than merry, better 
to be foolish and quiet, quam aap&reet ringiy to be wise and still vexed; bet- 
ter to be miserable than iiappy: of two extremes it is t?io best. 


SECT. IV. MEMB. 1. 

SunsECT. I. — Of Physic which cureth with Medicines, 

Apteu along and tedious discourse of these six non-natural things and tl'cir 
several rcotitications, all which are comprehended in diet, 1 am come now at 
last to Phcirmacmtice, or that kind of physic which cureth by medicines, wliich 
apothecaries most part make, mingle, or sell in their shops. Many cavil at 
this kind of physic, and hold it unnecessary, unprofitable to this or any other 
disease, because tho'^e countries which use it least, live longest, and are bes^t 
in health, as ^Hector Boethius relates of the isles of Orcades, the pt'ople arc 
still sound of body and mind, without any use of physic, they live commonly 
1 20 years, and Ortelius in his itineraiy of the inhabitants of the Forest of 
Arden, “Hhey arc very painful, long-lived, sound, &c. ^Martiaifus Capelbi, 
speaking of the Indians of hi.s time, saith, they weie (much like our western 
Indians now) "bigger than ordinary men, bred com scly, veiy long-lived, inso- 
much, that he that died at a hundred years of age, went before his time.” 

Damianus A-Gocs, Saxo-Grammaticus, Aubanus Bohemus, say the like 
of them that live in Norway, Lapland, Finmark, Biarmia, Corelia, all over 
Scandia, and those northern countries, they are most healthful, and veiy long- 
lived, in which places there is no use at all of physic, the name of it is not once 
heard. Dithmarus Bleskenius in his accurate description of Iceland, 1C07, 
makes mention, amongst other matters, of the inhabitants, and their manner of 
living, " which is dried fish instead of bread, butter, cheese, and salt meats, 
most part they drink water and whey, and yet without physic or 2 >hysician, 
they live many of them 250 years.” I find the same relation by Lcrius, and 
some other writers, of Indians in America. Paulus Jovius in his description 
of Britain, and Levinus Lemnius, observ^ as much of this our island, that there 
was of old no use of “physic amongst us, and but little at tliis day, except it 
be for a few nice idle citizens, surfeiting courtiers, and stall-fed gentlemen 
lubbers. The country people use kitchen physic, and common experience tells 
us, that they live freest from all manner of infirmuties, that make least use 
of a^iothecaries’ physic. Many are overthrown by preposterous use of it, and 

^Parmeno Gflelentlna!, Act. 8. SI stnltitU dolor esset, in nulla non domo ^nlatns audtres. f Boibe- 

qnloB. Sands, lib. 1. fol. 89. > Quis hodle beatlor, quam cnl licet stnltum esse, et eorundem tanmnnita- 
tiboB frol. Sat. Meaip. h Lib. Hist. 1 Fanro TirentoiL laborlocl, longsvl, rao eontentl, ad centum 

annos vlvnnt. ic Lib. 6. do Nap. Phllol. Ultra hnmanam fragllitatem prolix^ nt immatoro ]|fereat qul 
contcnarlna morlatur, Stc. 1 Vlctus eomm casco et laete consiatit, potui aqua et serum ; plsces loco 

Danis hia)cut; ita moltos annos sope 250 absque medico et medlcma ylvunt. Lib. de 4. complex. 
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thereby get their bane, that might otherwise have escaped : “ some think phy- 
eicians kill as many as they save, and who can tell, Quo^ Themison cegros 
^ autumno oedderit uno ** How many murders they make in a year,” quir 
* bus impunl licet hominem occideref “ that may freely kill folks,” and have a 
teward for it, and according to the Hutch proverb, a new physician must 
have a new church-yard; and who daily observes it not? Many that did ill 
under physicians’ hands, have happily escaped, when they have been given 
over by them, left to God and nature, and themselves; ’twas Pliny’s dilemma 
of old, “ ^ every disease is either curable or incurable, a man recovers of it or 
is killed by it ; both ways physic is to be rejected. If it be deadly it cannot 
be cured ; if it may be helped, it requires no physician, nature will expel it 
of itself.” Plato made it a great sign of an intemperate and corrupt common- 
wealth, whore lawyers and physicians did abound; and the Romans distasted 
them so much that they were ol’ten banished out of their city, as Pliny and 
Cclsus relate, for COO years not admitted. It is no art at all, as come hold, 
no not worthy the name of a liberal science (nor law neither), aS ^Pct. And. 
Canouherius, a patrician of Romo and a great doctor himself, “ one of their 
own tribe,” proves by sixteen arguments, because it is mercenary as now used, 
base, and as li (Idlers ])lay for a reward. Juridlcis^ nicdiciSy fisco fas vivere 
rapto, ’tts a corrupt trade, no science, art, no i>rofession; the beginning, prac- 
tice, find progress of it, all is nought, full of imposture, uncertainty, and doth 
generally more harm than good. The devil himself was the first inventor of 
it: Invent am est niedicina meumj said Apollo, and what was Apollo, but the 
devil? Ilic Greeks first made an art of it, and they were all deluded by 
Apollo’s sons, priests, oracles. If we may believe Varro, Pliny, Columella, 
most of their best medicines were derived from his oracles. ./Esculapius his 
^on had liis temples erected to his deity, and did many famous cures; but, as 
Ljictantius holds, he was a magician, a mere ifnpostor, and as his successors, 
Pliaon, Podalirius, Melampius, Menccratcs (another god), by charms, sj^clls, 
and ministiy of bad spirits, performed most of their cures. The first that ever 
wrote ill i)hy.sic to any purpose, was Hippocrates, and his disciple and commen- 
tator Galen, whom Scaliger calls Fimhriam Ilippocraiis; but as ^ Cardan cen- 
sures them, both immctkidical and obscure, as all tliosc old ones arc, their 
precepts confused, their medicines obsolete, and now most part rejected. 
Those cures which they did, Paracelsus holds, were rather done out of their 
patients’ confidence, ® and good opinion they had of them, than out of any skill 
of theirs, wliich was very small, he saith, they themselves idiots and infants, 
03 are all their a*v.ademical followers. The Arabians received it from the 
Greeks, and so the Latins, adding new precepts and medicines of their own, 
but .90 imperfect still, that through ignorance of professors, impostors, mounte- 
banks, empirics, disagreeing of sectaries (which are as many almost as there 
be diseases), envy, covetousness, and the like, they do much harm amongst us. 
They are so diflerent in their consultations, iirescriptions, mistaking many 
times the parties’ constitution, * disease, and causes of it, they give quite con- 
trary physic; “ “ one saith this, another that,” out of singularity or opposition, 
as he said of Adrian, multitudo medveorum prindpem intcrfecit, “ a multitude of 
physicians hath killed the emperor;” phis a medico quam h morho periculi, 
“ more danger there is from tlie physician, than from tlie disease.” Besides, 
there is much imposttiro<ind malice amongst them. “All arts (saith * Cardan) 

A Per mortes n^nni c^cpc^rlmenta ct anlmaa nostras negotiantur; et qnod sills exltlole homlnom occld<nt)^ 
Us Impuiiitas humiim. Pliuius. ^Juvcii. Vi'linnls moibus letlialls aut curubills, In vitatn 

deflntt aut In mortem. Utroque Igltnr modo medicinn Inntllls ; si lethalis, curort non potest; si cnrabllis, 
non reqnlrlt medicum : natura expellet. 9 In lutorpretatlones politico-morales in 7 Aphorism. 

Hlppoe. Jdbros. ' Praefat. de contrad. med. ■ Opinio faclt medicos : a fair gown, n vdTOt cap, 

the name of a doctor Is all in all. t Morbus allns pro alio enratur ; alind remedlum pro alio. ^ Con- 
trartas profemnt aententias. Card. ^ Lib. 3. de snp. Oiniics ortea fraudem admittunt^ Kda medl« 

daa qponte cam accersit. 
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admit of cozening, physic, amongst the rest, doth appropriate it to herself;’* 
and tells a story of one Curtins, a physician in Venice; because he was a 
stranger, and practised amongst them, the rest of the physicians did still cross 
him in all his precepts. If he prescribed hot medicines they would prescribe 
cold, miscentea pro caliiia fngida^jyro fiigidia humida, pro pwrgwniibue asirin^ 
gentia, binders for purgatives, omnia periurhahant. If the party miscarried, 
Curtivm damnahant, Curtius killed him, that disagreed from them : if he re- 
covered, then ^they cured him themselves. Much emulation, imposture, malice, 
there is amongst them : if they be honest and mean well, yet a knave apothe- 
cary that administers tho physic, and makes the medicine, may do infinite 
liarm, by his old obsolete doses, adulterine drugs, bad mixtures, quid pro qm, 
<&c. See Euchsiiis, lib, 1. sect. 1. cap. 8 , Cordus* Dis])ensatory, and Brassivola*a 
Eocamen simpl. <kc. But it is their ignorance that doth more harm than rash- 
ness, their art is wholly conjectural, if it be an art, uncertain, imperfect, and 
got by killing of men, they are a kind of butchers, leeches, men-slayers ; 
chirurgeons ^ind apothecaries especially, that are indeed the physicians* hang- 
men, cu/rnijicesy and common executioners; though to say truth, physicians 
themselves come not far behind; for according to that faeete epigram of 
Maximibanus Urentius, what’s the difference 7 

^ ChirarglciiB medico quo differt 7 scilicet Isto, • 

Enccat hie succis, cnecat ille maim : 

CarnlAco hoc ambo tantum differre vldentur, 

Tardids hi faciun^ quod fhclt Ille citu." * 

But I return to their skill ; many diseases they cannot cure at all, as apo- 
plexy, epilepsy, stone, strangury, gout, ToUere nodosam nescit medicina 
Fodagram; ^ quartan agues, a common ague sometimes stumbles them all, 
they cannot so much as ease, they know not how to judge of it. If by pulses, 
that doctrine, some hold, is wholly superstitious, and I dare boldly say with 
^ Andrew Dudeth, ‘‘ that variety of pulses, described by Galen, is neithexf 
observed nor understood of any.” And for urine, that is 7n€retrixmedicorv7iiy 
the most deceitful thing of all, as Forestus and some other physicians have 
proved at largo : I say nothing of critic days, errons in indications^ (be. The 
most rational of them, and skilful, are so often deceived, that as ^Tholosanus 
infei's, “ 1 had rather believe and commit myself tq^ mere empiric, than to a 
mere doctor, and I cannot sufficiently commend that custom of the Babylonians, 
that have no professed physicians, but bring all their patients to the market 
tome cured:” which Herodotus relates of the Egyptians: Strabo, Sardus, and 
Aubanus Bohemus of many other nations. And tliose that prescribed physic, 
amongst them, did not so arrogantly take upon them to cure all diseases, as our 
professors do, but some one, some another, as their skill and experience did 
serve; *‘^one cured the eyes, a second the teeth, a third the head, another 
the lower parts,” dtc., not for gain, but in charity to do good, they made nei- 
ther art, profession, nor trade of it, which in other places was accustomed: 
and therefore Cambyses in * Xenophon told Cyrus, that to his thinking phy- 
sicians were like tailors and cobblers, the one mended our sick bodies, as the 
other did our clothes.*’ But I will urge these cavilling and contumelious 
arguments no further, lest some physician should mistake me, and deny me 
physio when I am sick : for my part, I am well persuaded of physic : I can 
distinguish the abuse from tho use, in this and many other arts and sciences ; 

7 Omnli Kfnvtus proprli cnlpA perit, Md nemo nisi madlci heneflelo mtitnitnr. Agrippa. * ** How 
docs the surgeon differ from the doctor 7 In this respect : one kills by dra^B, the otlier by the hand ; both 
only differ from the hangman in this way, they do slowly what ho does In an instant." * ** Medicine 

cannot cure tho knotty gout." b Lib. 8. Crat. ep. Winceslao Kaphsmo. Ansim dlcere, tot pulauum 

differently qum descrlbuntor k Goleno, nec k quoquam intelilgl, noc observarl posse. ^ Lib. 28. cap. 7. 
syntax, art. mirab. Mallem ego expertis credere solnm, quam mark ritlocluantibas : neque latli landare 
possnm Instltutam Babylonleom, && d Herod. Enterpe de Eg}ptlla. Apnd cos singulorum nmrboruni 
sunt slnguli medicl; alius curat oenlos, alius dent<», alius oapnt, nartes oecultas alius. *Cyrfp. lib. 1. 

\ elut vestiuni tiuctai uni re&arcinatorcs dco. 
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^AUvd vinwm, cdiud Arictds^ wino and drunkenness are two distinct things. 
I acknowledge it a most noble and divine science, in so much that Apollo, 
.^sculapius, and the first founders of it, meritb pro diia luibiti, were worthily 
* counted gods by succeeding ages, for the excellency of their invention. And 
whereas Apollo at Delos, Venus at Cyprus, Diana at Ephesus, and those other 
gods were confined and adored alone in some peculiar ])laces: uffisculapius had 
his temple and altars every where, in Corinth, Lacedaemon, Athens, Thebes, 
Epidaurus, (See. Pausanius records, for the latitude of his art, dicty, worth, 
and necessity. With all virtuous and wise men therefore I honour the name 
and calling, os 1 am enjoined to honour the physician for necessity’s sake. 
The knowledge of the physician lifteth up his head, and in tho sight of great 
men he shall be admired. The Lord hath created medicines of the earth, and 
he that is wise will not abhor them,” Ecclus. Iviii. 1. But of this noble sub- 
ject how many panegyrics are worthily written? For my part, as Sallust said 
of Carthage, prccstat.silere qiuim pauca dicere; I have said, yet one thing I 
will add, that this kind of physic is veiy moderately and advisedly to be used, 
upon gooc^ occasion, when the former of diet will not take place. And ’tis no 
other which I say, then that which Arnoldus prescribes in his 8. Aphorism. 
“ ^A discreet and goodly physician doth first endeavour to expel a disease by 
medicin^ diet, then by j)ure medicine:” and in his ninth, “*^he that may bo 
cured by diet, must not meddle with physic.” So in 1 1. Aphorism. “ ^ A modest 
and wdsc physician will never hasten to use medicines, but upon urgent 
necessity, and that sparingly too:” because (as ho adds in his 13. Aphorism.), 
“^Whosoever takes much ph 3 ^sic in his youth, shall soon bewail it in his ol<l 
age:” purgative physic especially, which doth much debilitate nature. For 
which causes some physicians refrain from the use of purgatives, or else 
sparingly use them. ^Henricus Ayrerus in a consultation for a melancholy 
person, would have him take as few purges as lib could, because there bo no 
such medicines, which do not steal away some of our strength, and rob the 
parts of our body, weaken nature, and cause that cacochymia,” which "‘(Jelsus 
and others observe, or ill digestion, and bad juice through all tho parts of it. 
Galen himself confesseth, “*^that purgative physic is contrary to nature, takes 
away some of our best spirits, and consumes the very substance of our bodies :” 
But this, without question, is to be understood of such purges as are unsea- 
sonably or immoderately taken : they have their excellent use in this, as vrell 
as most other in|[rmities. Of alteratives and cordials no man doubt^ betlfey 
simples or compounds. I will amongst that infinite variety of medicines, 
which I find in every pharmacopoeia, every physician, herbalist, <fcc., single out 
some of the chiefest. 

Subsect. II. — Simples proper to Mdancholyt against Exotic Simples. 

Medicines properly applied to melancholy, are either simple or compound. 
Simides are alterative or purgative. Alteratives are such as correct, 
strengthen nature, alter, any way hinder or resist the disease; and they be 
herbs, stones, minerals, dsc., all prd^)er to this humour. For as there bo 
diverse distinct iiifirmities continually vexing us, 

* ** Notfffoi h' uvOpAwoifft iififpn qS’ ciri wmeri I "Dtoeues steal both day and nl^rht on men, 

Avru/iaroi ^oirQo-t KaKu 0i»riToI<ri ^povtrai I For Jupitcr hath takeu \ uiuc liom them 

21711, iirei 0wvf/v cfttXtTO /^qri'cTa Zei/t.** | 

So there be several remedies, as ^he saith, " each disease a medicine, for every 

f Ghrys. hom. * Pmdens et plus medlcna, morbnm ante expellere aatagit, cibls moiUcinaUbus, quam 
puris medicmis. ^ Cuicunque potest per alimenta reslitul aaiiitaa, fbglciidua est pemtus nans medica- 
inentonuu. i Modestiu et sapiens inedicus, nunquam properablt ad pharmaciam, nisi cogento neceasltate. 
k QiilcunquB pharaiacatar In juventute, deflebU In senectuto. 1 Hildesh. spic. 2. de nicl. fol. 276. Nulla 
est fermd niedlcina purgani. qnro non allqaam de Tirlbus et partlbiis corporis deprsadatur. ^ Lib. L . et 
Jiait. lib.* 8. cap. 12. ^De vlct. acut. Omne porgana medicamentum, coxporl pnrgato contrarlam, &c. 
bticcoB et splritus abdnclt, snbstantlam corporis aufert. ^ Hesiod, op. P Hcunilus, praif. pra. med. 

quot moibuium sunt ido.c, tot remediornm genera varllspotonti.s decurata. 
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humour; and as some hold, every dime, every country, and more than that, 
every private place hath his proper remedies growing in it, peculiar ajmdst 
to the domineering and most frequent maladies of it. As ^one discourseth, 
^ wormwood groweth sparingly in Italy, because most part there they be mis- 
affected with hot diseases: but henbane, poppy, and such cold herbs: with us 
in Germany and Poland, great store of it in every waste.” Baracellus Horto 
geni(di, and Baptists Porta Phystogrboinicoe lib, 6. cap. 23, give many instances 
and examples of it, and bring many other proofs. For that cause belike that 
learned Fuchsius of Nuremburg, “ *^when he came into a village, considered 
always what herbs did grow most frequently about it, and those he distilled in 
a silver alembic, making use of others amongst them as occasion served.** I 
know that many are of opinion, our northern simples are weak, imperfect, not 
so well concocted, of such force, as those in the southern parts, not so fit to be 
used in physic, and will therefore fetch their drugs afar off: senna, cassia out 
of ./Egypt, rhubarb from Barbary, aloes from Socotra; turbith, agaric, myro- 
balane^ herniodactils, from the East Indie&f, tobacco from the West, and some 
as far as China, hellebore from the Antycirse, or that of Austria which bears 
the purple flower, which Matthiolus so much approves, and so of the rest. In 
the kingdom of Valencia in Spain, *Maginus commends* two mountains, 
Mariola and Renagolosa, famous for simples;^ Leander Albertus, “Baldus a 
mountain near the Lake Yenacus in the territory of Verona, to which all the 
herbalists in the country continually flock; Ortclius one in Apulia, Munster, 
Mons major in Istria: others Montpelier in France; Prosper Altinus prefers 
Egyptian simples, Garcias ab Horto Indian before the rest, another those of 
Italy, Crete, <kc. Many times they are over-curious in this kind, whom 
Fuchsius taxeth, ImtU. L 1. sec. 1. cap. 1. that think they do nothing, 
except they rake all over India, Arabia, ^Ethiopia, for remedies, and fetch their 
physic from the three quarterstof the world, and from beyond the Garamantcsi 
Many an old wife or country woman doth often more good with a few known 
and common garden herbs, than our bombast physicians, with all their prodi- 
gious, sumptuous &x-fetchod, rare, conjectural medicines withopt all ques- 
tion if we have not these rare exotic simple^ we hold that at home which is in 
virtue equivalent unto them, ours will serve as well as theirs, if they be taken 
in proportionable quantity, fitted and qualified arigHt, if not much better, and 
more proper to our constitutions. But so 'tis for the most part, as Pliny writes 
toc Gallus, “ ^ We are cai’eless of that which is near us, and follow that which is 
aflir off, to know which we will travel and sail beyond the sest, wholly neglect- 
ing that which is under our eyes.*’ Opium in Turkey doth scarce offend, with 
ns in a small quantity it stupifies: cicuta or hemlock is a strong poison in 
Greec^' but with us it hath no such violent effects : I conclude with I. Voschius, 
who as he much inveighs against those exotic medicines, so he promiseth by 
our European, a full cure and absolute of all diseases; a capUe ad codcein^ 
nosPros regionis harboe nosiris corporibus magis conducunt, our own simples 
agree best with us. It was a thing that Femelius much laboured in his 
French practice, to reduce all his cure to our proper and domestic physic : so 
did ‘Janus Comarius, and Martin Bulandus in Germany, T. B. with us, as 
appeareth by a treatise o^his divulged in our tongue lG15,'to prove the sufii- 

vPenottiiB denar, med. QtuBcnnqneregloproducitsiniplIciB, pro morbla regionis; cresclt raro ab^ynthlum 
In Italia, quod ibi plorumqne morbi calidl, sed cicuta, papaver, et herbes ti'lgidiB; apud uoa Germanos et 
Polonos ubique provenlt absyntbium. ' Qunm in viUam venit, conslderavit qan ibl creacebant inedlca- 
menta, simplicia frequentiora, et Us plcmnque usus distiilatls, et aiiter, alimbacum idoo argenteum clrcum- 
Ibrcns. * iierbaa medicia utiles omnium in Apulia ferocisslmie. t Ooog. ad quos magnus herbarioruni 
numeruB undiqne eonfluit. Siocerus Itiner. Gallia. ^ Baldus mons propo Benaoum liei'bilegis maxime 
notus. X Qnl se nihil effaeiase arbitrantur, nisi Indiana, Aithiopiam, Arabiam, et ultra Garomantas it 

tribns mnndi parabus exquiaita remedia corradunt. Tutius stepe modotur rustica anus uno, &o. y Kp. 
lib. 8. Proxlmorum inci^osi longlnqua scctamur, et ad ea cognoscctida Iter Ingredl ct mare trapsmittere 
Bolemus; at quos sub oculis poslta neglifiimus. * iuotica rqiccit, domestlcis solum nos coutontos esse 

voiolb Melclx. Adam us vit. qius. 
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cienoy of English medicines, to the cure of all manner of diseases. If our 
simples be not altogether of such force, or so apposite, it may be, if like 
industry lyere used, those far-fetched drugs would prosper as well with us, as 
l^in those countries whence now we haye them, as well as cherries, artichokes, 
; tobacco, and many such. There hare been diverse worthy physicians, which 
have tried excellent conclusions in this kind, and many diligent, painful 
apothecaries, as Gesner, Besler, Gerard, (kc., but amongst the rest those famous 
public gardens of Padua in Italy, Nuremburg in Germany, Leyden in Hol- 
land, Montpelier in Prance (and ours in Oxford now in JicH, at the cost and 
charges of the Bight Honourable the Lord Danvers, Earl of Dauby), are much 
to be commended, wherein all exotic plants almost are to be seen, and liberal 
allowance yearly made for their better maintenance, that young students may 
be the sooner informed in the knowledge of them: which as ^Puchsius holds, 
is most necessaiy for that exquisite manner of curing,*’ and as great a shame 
for a phy.sician not to observe them, as for a workman not to know his axe, 
saw, square, or any other tool which he must of necessity use. 


Subsect. III. — Alteratives, Herbs, otli&r Vegetables, 

Amongst these 800 simples, which Galeottus reckons up, lib, 3. de promise, 
doctor, cap, 3, and many exquisite herbalists have written ot^ these few follow- 
ing alone I hnd appropriated to this humour: of which some be alteratives; 

which by a secret force,” saith Benodaeus, "and special quality expel future 
diseases, perfectly cure those which are, and many such incurable effects.*’ 
This is as well observed in other plants, stones, minerals, and creatures, as in 
herbs, in other maladies as in this. How many tilings are related of a man’s 
skull] What several virtues of corns in a horse-leg, ®of a wolfs liver, &c. 
Of ‘^diverse excrements of beasts, all good aga'nst several diseases ] What 
extraordinary virtues arc ascribed unto plants ] ^Satyriwm et eruca penem 
erigunt, vitex et nympJiea semen extinguunt, ^some herbs provoke lust, some 
again, as agnus castus, water-lily, quite extinguisheth seed; poppy causeth 
sleep, cabbage resisteth drunkenness, &a, and that which is more to be ad- 
mired, that such and such plants should have a peculiar virtue to such parti- 
cular parts, fsa to the head, aniseeds, foalfoot, betony, calamint, eye-bright, 
lavender, bays, roses, rue, sage, marjoram, peony, <kc. For the lungs, calamint, 
liquorice, enula ^mpana, hyssop, horehouud, water germander, (kc. For the 
heart, borage, bf^loss, saffron, balm, basil, rosemary, violet, roses, (kc. For 
the stomach, wormwood, mints, betony, balm, centaury, sorrel, purslain. For 
the liver, darthspine or cammpitisf, germander, agrimony, fennel, endive, siic- 
coiy, liverwort^ barberries. For the spleen, maidenhair, fingerfem, dodder 
of thyme, hop, the rind of ash, betony. For the kidneys, grumel, parsley, 
saxifrage, plantain, mallow. For the womb, mugwort, pennyroyal, fetherfew, 
savine, For the joints, camomile, St. John’s wort, organ, rue, cowslips, 
centaury the less, <kc. And so to peculiar diseases. To this of melancholy 
ygfi shall find a catalogue of herbs pisoper, and that in every part. See more 
in Weeker, Kenodseus, Heurnius, lib. 2. cap. 19, &c. I will briefly speak of 
them, as flrst of ^terativcsi, which Galen in his thi|:d book of diseased parts, 
prefers before diminutives, and Trallianus brags, that he hath done move 
cures on melancholy men ^by moistening, than by purging of them. 

JSorage,] In this catafogue, borage and bugloss may challenge the chiefest 
place, whether in substance, juice, root^ seeds, flowei-s, leaves, decoctions, 

^ Instlt. 1. 1. cap. 8. see. 1. ad ezqulBitam enrandl ratloncm, quorum cognltlo Imprimis uecesa^ esL 
b QuiB cttica vl ac sueciflea qualitate morbos fiitnroi arcent. lib . 1. cap. 10. Instlt. Phar. * Galen. Up. ppar 
lupl epatipos curat. dStercuspecorisadEpilepsiaiii. &c. sxMcstpintle, rocket. z Sabina 
tetnm educlt. * Weeker. Vide Oswaldnm OroUliun, lib. de Intemis rcruin signaturli, da herbls parti- 
eularibus parti cniqua conYcnientlbas. bldem Laurentios, cap. 9. 
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distilled waters, extracts, oils, dbc., for such kind of herbs be diversely varied. 
Bugloss is hot and moist, and therefore worthily reckoned up amongst^thoso 
herbs which expel melancholy, and ^exhilarate the heart, Galen, Vih. 6. cap. 
80. de dmpl. med. Dioscoridcs, liib. 4. cap, 123. Pliny much magnifies this 
plant. It may be diversely used; as in broth, in ^wine, in conserves, syrups, 
&c. It is an excellent cordial, and against this malady most frequently pre- 
scribed ; a herb indeed of such sovereignty, that as Diodorus, lib. 7. PJinius, 
lib. 25. cap. 2. etlih, 21. cap. 22, Plutarch, lib. 1. cap. 1. Dioscorides, 

lib. 5. cap. 40. Caeliua, lib. 19. c. 3. suppose it was that famous Nepenthes of 
Uloiner, which Polydamna, Tlionis’s wife (then king of Thebes in Egypt), sent 
Helena for a token of such rare virtue, " that if taken steeped in wine, if wife 
and children, father and mother, brother and sister, and all thy dearest friends 
should die before thy face, thou couldst not grieve or shed a tear for them.” 

“ Qiil Bcmol id patera mlstara Nepenthes Taceho 
Hanaerlt, hlclachrymam. non si Buavissiinapiolei^ 

Si germanus el charus, materque paturcpie 
Oppetat, anteoculoa ferro confossus atruci.'* 

Helena's commended bowl to exhilarate the heart, had no other ingredient 
as most of our critics conjecture, than this of borage. 

Baling Melissa balm hath an admirable virtue to alter melancholy, be it 
Btee})ed in our ordinary drink, extracted, or otherwise taken. Cardj'u, lib. 8. 
much admires this herb. It heats and dries, saith “‘Heumius, in the secoml 
degree, with a wonderful virtue comforts the heart, and purgeth all melan- 
choly vapours from the spirits, Matthiol. in lib. 3. cap. 10. in Dioacoridon. 
Besides they ascribe other virtues to it, " “as to help concoction, to cleanse the 
brain, expel all careful thoughts, and anxious imaginations:” the same words 
in effect are in Avicenna, Pliny, Simou Sethi, Fuchsiua, Lcobel, Delacampius, 
and every herbalist. Nothing bettor for him that is melancholy than to steep 
this and borage in his ordinary drink. 

Matthiolus, in his fifth book of Medicinal Epistles, reckons nip scorzonera, 
““not against poison only, falling sickness, and such as are vertiginous, but 
to this malady; the root of it taken by itself expels sorrow, camalh mirth 
and lightness of heart.” 

Antonius Musa, that renowned physician to Cse'^ar Augustus, in his book 
which he' writ of the virtues of betony, cap. 6. wouderfully commends that 
lierb, anvnaa liominum et corpora custodit, securas de Tnetu reddit, it preserves 
both body and mind, from fears, cares, griefs ; cures falling |^kness, tliis and 
many other diseases, to whom Galen subscribes, lih.T.simj^. msd. Dioscorides, 
lib. 4. c'^p. 1. &c. 

Marigold is much approved against melancholy, and often used therefore in 
our ordinary broth, as good against this and many other diseases. 

IIop.'\ Lupulus, hop, is a sovereign remedy; f^chsius, cap. 58. Pla/nJt. hist, 
much extols it; “^it purges all choler, and purifies the blood. Matthiol. cap. 
140. in 4. Bioacor. wonders the physicians of his time made no more use of 
ic, because it rarifies and cleanse th : we use it to this purpose in our ordinary 
beer, which before was thick and fulsome. • 

Wormwood, centaury, pennyroyal, are likewise magnified and much pre- 
scribed (as I shall after show), especially in hypochondriac melancholy, daily 
to be used, sod in whey : and as KufFus Ephesias, ^ Areteus relate, by bi'eaking 
wind, helping concoction, many melancholy men hjive been cured with thtr 
frequent use of them alone. 


iDicorborago,gaadlaMmi»erago. kvino InAuumbllvlUtem fhclt. lOdyu. A. 2. 

cap. 2. prax. iiied. mlra t 1 liitltiam pricbot et cor conflrmat, Taporei melaneholicos pnrgat b aplrltlbus. 
^ opriam est eju aninmin hllarem reddore, ooncoctioneni juvare, eorebri obstructionei rcseearo^ lollcU 
tudmoB fbgare, aolicitaB imagtnatlones tollere. ^ Scorzonerfli non Bulum ad \ Iperarmn morBU^ coml* 
tialcB, TcrtlgmoBOB, Bed per Be accommodata radix trlatltlam dlucutit. hllarltatemqne conclllat. p BUem 
utrainquo detrahit, Banguinem pur^at. dLib. 7. cap 5. Ljct. occid. India dcBurlpt. lib. 10. cap. 2. 
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And because the spleen nnd blood are often misafiected in melancholy, I 
may nob omit endive, snccoiy, dandelion, fumitory, <&c., which cleanse the 
blood. Scolopendria, cuscuta, cetorache, mngwort, liverwort, ash, tamarisk, 
I genist, maidenhair, <kc., which must help and ease the spleen. 

' • To those I may add rosea, violets, capers, featherfew, scordiiim, ptmehas, 
rosemary, ros solis, saffron, ochymo, sweet apples, wine, tobacco, sanders, &c. 
That Peruvian chamico, monstrosri facultatey (tc., Lin&licosteus Datura; and 
to such as are cold, the ' decoction of guaiacum, China, sarsaparilla, sassafras, 
the flowers of carduus benedictus, which I find much used by Montanus in his 
Consultations, J ulius Alexandiinus, LajliiisEugub inns, and others. “Bernardus 
Peiiottus prefers his herba solis, or Dutch sindaw, before all the rest in this 
disease, “and will admit of no herb upon the earth to be comparable to it.’* 
It excels Homer’s moly, cures this, falling sickness, and almost all other infir- 
mities. The same Penottus speaks of an excellent balm out of Aponensis, 
which, taken to the quantity of three drops in a cup of wine, “ *will cause a 
sudden alteration, drive away dumps, and cheer up the heart.” Ant. Guiaue- 
rius, in his Anti dotsvy, hath many such. “Jacobus do Dondis the aggregator, 
repeats ambergrease, nutmegs, and allspice amongst the rest. But that cannot 
bo general. Amber and spice will muko a hot brain mad, good for cold and 
moist. Clarcias ab llorto hath many Indian }dants, whose virtues he much 
magnifies in this di.seaso. Lemniiis, instit, cap. 58. admires rue, and com- 
mends it to have excellent virtue, “*to expel vain imaginations, devils, and 
to ease afllicted souls.” Other things are much magnified ^ by writers, as an 
old cock, a ram’s head, a wolfs heart borne or eaten, which Mercurialis ap- 
proves; Prosper A Itinus, the water of Nilus; Gomesius all sea- water, and at 
seasonable times to be sea-sick : goat’s milk, whey, dsc. 

• Subsect. IV. — Preewus Stones, Metals, mMinera^s, Alteratives. 

PuEClous stones are diversely censured ; many explode the use of them or 
any mineral in physic, of whom Thomas Erastus is the chief, in his tract 
against Pafacclsiis, and in an epistle of his to Peter Mona vi us, “ *That stones 
can work any wonders, let them believe that list, no man .shall persuade me; 
for my part, 1 have fountk by experience there is no virtue in them.” But 
Matthiolus, in iiis comment upon “ Dioscorides, is as profuse on tlie other 
side, in thoic commendation ; so is Cardan, Henodeus, Alardus, Hucus, Encelius, 
Marbodeus, <fcc. P Matthiolus specifies in coral : and Oswaldus CroUius, BaM, 
Ghytn. prefers the salt of coral. ® Christoph. EriceUus, lib. 3. cap. 131. will 
have them to be iis so many several medicines against melancholy, sorrow, fear, 
dulnesa, and the like; ^^lienodsBus admires them, “besides they adorn kingb’ 
crowns, grace the fingers, enrich our household stuff, defend us from enchant- 
ments, preserve health, cure diseases, they drive away grief, cares, and exhi- 
larate the mind.” The particulars be tlie.se. 

Granatus, a precious stone so called, because it is like the kernels of a pome- 
granate, and imperfect kind of ruby, it comes from Calccut ; “ * if hung about 
tm neck, or taken in drink, it much fbsisteth sorrow, and recreites Ihe heart.” 
The same properties 1 find ascribed to the hyacinth and to 2 )az. ^ They allay 

• 

v]|ilirnlu% 1. 9. consll. 185. Scoltzll condff. 77. ■ Prief. donar. med. Omnea capltla dolorea 

phantumata tollit ; aciaa nuUam lierbam in terns hutc eompataiKiam vlribua et bonitate iiasci. t Optimum 
luedicauicutum In celeri cordis eoSfortatlone, et ad oranes qui tristnntur, dee. ^ Bondolotlna. Elennm 

auod Tim habet miram ad bllarltatem et multi pro lecreto babeat. Sekenliua, obaerr. med. con. fi. obMxr. 86. 

* AflUetas mentea releVat, anlml ImaffinationeB et dsmonoa ex pelllt. 7 Sckenkiua, Hlxaldoa, lUiaila. 

■ Cratonis ep. TOl. l* Credat qnl vult gemmaa mlrabilia effletre; mlht qnl et rationo et experientla dldlcl 
■liter rem liabere, nullus facile peraoadeblt AUsum ease Terura. L. Uo gemmia. b Margarita et 
.eorallum ad melAacholiam praclpue Talent. ^ Margarltce et gomnift) spiritus confortant et oor, melaa- 

ftigant. * ^ Prafat. ad lap. pree. lib. 2. aecL 2. de mat. med. Kegum coronas omul^ dlgltoa 

lUnatranlL supelleetllem dltant b fluclno tuentor, morbia medentur, aanltatem eonaenrant^ mentem exbU 
laraaL trlstitiam pellunt. * EnceUna, 1. 3. o. 4. Snspeziaua vel ebibitiis trlstltia mnituio reolatlt, et ew 
reemat. f Idem, cap. 5. et cap. G. de Uy acintbo et Topaxio. Irani sedat et aalml trlstitiam peUlt. 

2 V 
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anger, .grief, diminish madness, much delight and exhilarate the mind. ** * If it 
be either carried about, or taken in a potion, it will increase wisdom,*’ 'saith 
Cardan, expel fear; he brags that he hath cured many madmen with it, 
which, when they laid by the stone, were as mad again as ever they were at 
first.” Petrus Bayerus, lib. 2. cap. 13. veni mecum, Fran. Biieiis, cap. 19. -die 
gemmiSf say as much of the chrysolite, ^ a friend of wisdom, an enemy to 
folly. Pliny, lib. 37, Solinus, cap. 52, Albertus de Lapid., Cardan., Encelius, 
lib. 3. cap. 66. highly magnifies the virtue of the beryl, " ^ it much avails to a 
good understanding, represaeth vain conceits, evil thoughts, causeth mirth,” 
In the belly of a swallow there is a stone found called chelidonius, 
which if it be lapped in a fair cloth, and tied to the right arm, will cure 
lunatics, madmen, make them amiable and meny.” 

There is a kind of onyx called a chalcedony, which hath the same qualities, 
''^avails much against fantastic illusions which proceed from melancholy,” 
preserve the vigour and good estate of the whole body. 

The Eban^stone, which goldsmiths use to sleeken their gold with, borne 
about or given to driuk, °^hath the same properties, or not much unlike. 

Levinus Lemnius, InstUiU. ad. vit. cap. 58. amongst other jewels, makes 
mention of two more notable; carbuncle and coral, “ ^ which drive away 
childish fears, devils, overcome sorrow, and hung about tlio nccl^ repress 
troublesome dreams,” which properties almost Cardan gives to that green- 
coloured ® emmetris if it be carried about, or worn in a ring ; Rueus to the 
diamond. 

Nicholas Cabeus, a Jesuit of Ferrara, in the first book of his Magnctical 
Philosophy, cap. 3. speaking of the virtues of a loadstone, recites many several 
opinions; some say that if it be taken in parcels inward, si quisper frusta 
voret, juventutem restituet, it will, like viper’s wine, restore one to his youth ; 
and yet, if carried about them, others will have it to cause melancholy ; let 
experiencd determine. 

Mercurialis admires the emerald for its virtues in pacifying all afiections of 
the mind; others the sapphire, wliich is ‘‘the p fairest of all precious stones, of 
sky coloiu*, and a great enemy to black choler, frees the mind, mends manners,” 
&o. Jacobus de Dondis, in his catalogue of simplejf hath ambergrease, os in 
cords cervi, ^ the bone in a stag’s heart, a monocerot’s horn, bczo<ar’.s stono 
Cof which elsewhere), it is found in the belly of a little beast in the East 
Indies, brought into Europe by HoUandors, and our countrymen merchants. 
Renodeus, cap. 22. lib. 3. de ment. med. saith he saw two of tl'icso beasts alive, 
in the castle of the Lord of Vitry at Coubert. 

Lapis lazuli and armenus, because they purge, shall be mentioned in their 
plaoe. 

Of the rest in brief thus much I will add out of Cardan, Renodeus, cap. 23. 
IS). 3. Bondoletius, lib. 1. de Tested, c. 15, kc. “"That almost all jewels and 
precious stones have excellent virtues to pacify the afiections of the mind, for 
which cause rich men so much covet to have them : ^ and those smaller unions 
which are found in shells amongst the Persians and Indians, by the consent^f 
all writers, are very cordial, and most part avail to the exhilaration of the 
heart. t 

tLaplshlogestattu But eblbltns prudentlam aaget, nocturnos tlmorcs pelllt; Insanos hac sonavl, ct 
quoin lapidem aldeccrint, eruplt itenim atultitla. b InUiicit aaplcntlam, fagat stultitiain. Idem 

CardMUL Innaticos Jurat. i Oonfert ad bonum Intellectnm, comprimLt malas cogitationeB, &c. Alacrca 
raddlt. k Albertus, llncellns, cap. 44. lib. 3. FUd. lib. 37. cap. 10. Jacobus de Dondis : dextro brachlo 
olUgatus sanat luoatloos, insanos, faclt amablles, jneoados. 1 Valet contra phontostlcos Ulusloncs ex 
lueiancbolla. Amentes sanat, trlstitlam pdlit, Iram, Ac. ^ Valet ad fUgandos tlmorcs et 

<temono[^ turbulenta aomnla abigit, et noctumos puororum tlmores oompesolt. ^ Somnia Imta tacit 

urgeateo aanulo geatatua. P Atrm bill adversatur, omnium gemmtrom ptQcberrlma, eoell colorem 

yefert, aulniitm ab arrora Uberat, moral In mellui mutat. d Longli moerorlbus fellelter medotur, 

daUqnlis, Ao. r Saa. 6. Hamb. 1. Snba. 6. • Qeitemen lupidnm at gemmarnifi maximum fert 

anxUlum at JuTamen; unde qnl dltaa anntgammaa lecnm ferra studeut. t Margarltw et unlones quta 

k aonchla et piadbiu apudranoa et lndo% valda cordiales sunt, dec. 
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Minerds!] Most men say as much of gold and some other minerals, as these 
haveMone of precious stones. Erastus still maintains the opposite part. Dls^ 
put. in Paracdstim, cap. 196. he confesseth of gold, ‘^'^that it makes 
the heart merry, but in no other sense but as it is in a miser’s chest at 
mihi plavdo simvl ac numinoa contemphr in ared, as he said in the poet, it so 
revives the spirits, and is an excellent recipe against melancholy, 

* For gold in physic is a eordialt 
Thartfore he loved gold in special, 

Aurum potabih, ^ho discommends and inveighs against it, by reason of the 
corrosive waters which are used in it: which argument our Dr. Guin urgeth 
against D. Aiitonius. ‘ ISrastus concludes their philosophical stones and pot- 
able gold, <bc., to be no better than poison,” a mere imposture, a no7i ens; 
dug out of that broody hill belike this golden stone is, ubi nascetur ridiculus 
mu8. Paracelsus and liis chcmistical followers, as so many Promethei, will 
fetcli fire from heaven, will cure all manner of diseases with mindhJs, account- 
ing them jblic only physic on the other side. “Paracelsus calls Galen, Hippo- 
crates, and all their adherents, infants, idiots, sophisters, &c. Apagesis islos 
qui Vvlcanias istas Tnetamorphoses sugiUant^ inscUicBSoholeSy supiruB pertinacice 
idumnos^ <&c., not worthy the name of physicians, for want of these remedies : 
and brags that by them he can make a man live IGO years, or to the world a 
end, with their ^ Alcxipharmacums^ Pa^iaceasy MummiaSy ungnentum Arnia- 
riuiny and such magnetical cures, Lampas vitce et mortis, Palneum Diance, 
JJaisanmm, Plectrum Magico-physicum, Amuleta Ifartialia, &c. What will not 
he and his followers efiect? Ho brags, moreover, that he was primus Tnedi- 
corum, and did more fiimous cures than all the physicians in Europe besides, 
drop of his preparations should go farther than a drachm, or ounce of 
theirs,” those loathsome and fulsome filthy poRons, hcteroclitical pills (so he 
calls them), horse medicines, ad quorum aspectum Cyclops Polypluemus extior^ 
rcsceret. And though some condemn their skill and magnetical cures as tend- 
ing to msJ^ical superstition, witchery, charms, cfec., yet they admire, stiffly 
vindicate nevertheless, and infinitely prefer them. But these are both in 
extremes, the middle soi% approve of minerals, though not in so high a degree. 
Lemniiis, lib. 3^ cap. G. de occult, nat. mir. commends gold inwardly and out- 
wardly used, as in rings, excellent good in medicines ; and such mixtui'es as 
are made for melancholy men, saith Weeker, antid. spec. lib. 1. to whonr 
Keiiodaeus subscribes, lib. 2. cap. 2. Ficinus, lib. 2. cap. 19. Fernel. mdh. med. 
lib. 5. cap. 21. de Cardiacis. Daniel Sennertus, lib. 1. part. 2. cap. 9. Auder- 
nacus, Libavius, Quercctanus, Oswaldus CroUius, Euvouymus, Rubeus, and 
Matthiolus in the fourth book of his Epistles, Andreas a Blawm epist. ad 
Matthiiolmn, as commended and formerly used by Avicenna, Arnoldus, and 
many others: ‘^Matthiolus in the same place approves of potable gold, mer- 
cury, with many such chemical confections, and goes so far in approbation of 
them, that he holds “ ®no man can bo an excellent physician that hatli not 
some skill in chemistical distillatioifs, and that chronic diseases can hardly Le 
cured without mineral medicines:” look for ant im ony among purgers. 

• 

^ Anrani Isctitlom Rcncrat, non tn cordc. Bed In arc& Tlrorum, * Chancer. S Anrum non anr nm. 

Noxlum ob aquas rodeiitca. ■ Ep. ad Monavium. MetulUca omnia in uiiiversura quovisraodo parata, nec 
tutu nec coniinudo Intra corpus surul. * In parog. Stultiulmus pllus occipitis mei plus scit quaiii.ouines 
vestrl doctorcs, et calceonim meorum annuU doctiores sunt quam vester Galcnua et Avicenna, barba mea 
plus expei'tn est quom vestrss omnes Acad<iinias. b Vide Emestum Burgratium, edit. Franaker. 8vo. 

IGl I . CroUius and others. ^ Plus proficlet gutta mao, quam tot eorum draclimas et unclaa. d KonnuUl 
huie supra modum Indulgent usum etsi non adeo magnum, non tamen aljjieieudnm ceiiseo. ^ Austin 

dlccro nemiucm modicum exceUentem, qui non in hao distlllatloxie chymicaslt rersatus. hlorbl <^rvniql 
devinci citra metalUca vix possint, aut ubl sanguis eoiTumpiiur. 
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Subsect. V . — Compound alteratives; censure of compoundi^ and mlxzd pJiysuk 

Pliny, liJb, 24. c. 1, bitterly taxeth all compound medicines, "^Men’s 
knavery, imposture, and captious wits, have invented these shops, in which 
eveiy man’s life is set to sale : and by and by came in those compositions and 
inexplicable mixtures, &r-fetched out of India and Arabia; a medicine for a 
botch must be had as far as the Red Sea.” And ’tis not without cause which 
hesaith; for out of question theyaro much to ^ blame in their compositions, 
whilst they make infinite variety of mixtures, as ^ Fiichsius notes. ‘‘They think 
they get themselves great credit, excel others, and to be more learned than 
the rest, because they make many variations^ but he accounts them fools, and 
whilst they brag of their skill, and think to get themselves a name, they 
become ridiculous, betray their ignorance and error.” A few simples well 
prepared and understood, are better than such a heap of nonsense, confused 
compounds, which are in apothecaries* shops ordinarily sold. “ In which many 
vain, superfifious, corrupt, exoletc, things out of date are to be had (saith Oor- 
nariu.s); a company of barbarous names given to syrups, juleps, av unneces- 
sary company of mixed medicines;” rudis indiyestaque moles. Many times (as 
Agrippa taxeth), there is by this means “^more danger from the medicine 
than from the disease,** when they put together they know not whatfor leave 
it to an illiterate apothecary to be made, they causo death and horror for 
health. Those old physicians had no such mixtures ; a simple potion of helle- 
bore in Hippocrates’ time was the ordinary purge ; and at this day, saith 
^Mat. Riccius, in that flourishing commonwealth of China, “their physicians 
give precepts quite opposite to ours, not unhappy in their physic; they use 
altogether roots, herbs, and simples in their medicines, and all their physic in 
a manner is comprehended in a herbal: no science, no school, no art, no. 
degree, but like a trade, everj- man in private is instructed of his master.” 
^Cardan cracks that he can cure all diseases with water alone, as Hippocrates 
of old did most infirmities with one medicine. Let the best of our rational 
physicians demonstrate and give a sufficient reason for those intAcate mix- 
tures, why just so many simples in mithridate or treacle, why such and such 
quantity ; may they not be reduced to half or a ejuarter? Frustnra Jit per plura 
(as the saying is) quodfien potest per pauciora; 300 simples in a julep, potion, 
or a little pill, to what end or purpose? I know not wliat “ Alkiiulus, Capi- 
va^ius, Montagna, and Simon Eitover, the best of them all and most rational, 
have said in this Idnd; but neither he, they, nor any one of them, gives his 
reader, to my judgment, that satisfaction which he ought; why such, so many 
simples? Rog. Bacon hath taxed many errors in his tract de graduationihus^ 
explained some things, but not cleared. Mercurial is, in his book de composit. 
msdecin, gives instance in Hainech, and Philonium Roiuanum, which Hamecb 
an Arabian, and Philonius a Roman, long since composed, but crassi as the 
rest. If they be so exact, as by him it seems they were, and those mixtures 
so perfect, why doth Eernelius alter the one, and why is the other obsolete? 
^ Cardan taxeth Oalen for presuming out bf his ambition to correet Theriucuni 
Andromachi, and we as justly may carp at all the rest. Galen’s medicines are 
now exploded and rejected ; what Nicholas Meripsa, Mesue, Celsus, Scribanius, 


f Fnndes hominnm et Ingeniorum captaras, offldnas InrenSre Istas, In qnlbna ana eulqne vonalls promlt- 
titur vita; statlm oomposltlones at mixturas Inoxpllcabiles ex Arabia et India, ulcerl parvo medldna a Bubro 
Marl Importator. lArooldna Aphor. 1&. FoUax medicue qul potene mederi slmpllcllnxfl^ composlta dolose 
aut fruBtra qaasrlt. h LIU 1. sect. 1. cap. 8. Dnm Inflnlta medlcamenta mlscent, laodem albl comparara 
■tudeot, et In hoe atndlo alter altemm snperare conatnr, dam qulsque^ quo plura mlseuarlt, ao aa doc^orem 
putet^ indo fit ut suam prodaut Inscitiam, dum ostentant pciitlam, et so rldlcolos axhlbeant^ See. 1 Multo 
pint parlcnllh madleamento^ qnam h mort>o, &e. h Expadlt in Slnaa. Ub. 1. cap. 6. Frooapta m^ld dant 
nostrlB dlvaraa, In madando non IniblleeB, pharmaels utuntur almpilclbnis harbla^ radlclbn% sc. tota aonun 
medlclnanostm harbwrUb pneeaptis contliietar ; nolloa ludas htqus artla, quisque prlvatna h quoUbot ma- 
Slftro aradlta^. 1 Lib. da Aqua. Opuiic. do Dos. » Subtil, cap. do scloiitlis. 
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Actuarlus, &c. writ of old, are most part contemned. Mellichius, Oordos, 
Wecker, Quercetan Renodssus, the Venetian, Florentine states have their several 
receipts and magistrals: they of Nurembiirg have theirs, and Augustana 
Pharmacopoeia, peculiar medicines to the meridian of the city; Loudon henr, 
^very city, town, almost every private man hath his own mixtures;, com- 
positions, receipts, magistrals, precept^ as if he scorned antiquity, and all 
others in respect of himself. But each man must correct and alter to show his 
skill, every opinionativo fellow must maintain his own paradox, be it what it 
will; DdirantregeSf plectuntur Achivi: they dote, and in the meantime the 
poor patients pay for their new experiments, the commonalty rue it. 

Thus others object, thus I may conceive out of the weakness of my appre- 
hension ; but to say truth, there is no such fault, no such ambition, no novelty, 
or ostentation, as some suppose ; but as ^one answers, this of compound medi- 
cines, “is a most noble and profitable invention found out, and brought into 
physic with great judgment, wisdom, counsel and discretion.’’ Mixed diseases 
must have mixed remedies, and such simples are commonly ntixed as havo 
reference to the part affected, some to qualify, the rest to comfort, some one 
part, some* another. Cardan and Lrassivola both hold that NuUum simplex 
Tnedicamenium sinenoxdj no simple medicine is without hurt or offence; and 
althoug)]^ Hippocrates, Emsistratus, Diodes of old, in the infancy of this art, 
were content with ordinary simples; yet now, saith Aitius, necessity com- 
pdleth to seek for new remedies, and to make compounds of simples, as well 
to correct their harms if cold, dry, hot, thick, thin, insipid, noisome to smell, 
to make them savoury to tlie palate, pleasant to taste and take, and to preserve 
^hem for continuance, by admixtion of sugar, honey, to make them last months 
and years for several uses.” In such cases, compound medicines may be 
approved, and Arnoldus, in his 18. aphorism, doth allow of it. ** ^If simples 
t:aunot, necessity compels us to use compounds;”* so for receipts and magistrals, 
dies diem docct^ one day teacheth another, and they are as so many words or 
phrases, Quee nunc sunt in honors vocabula si volet usus^ ebb and flow with the 
season, and as wits vary, so they may bo infinitely varied. ^^Quisque suum 
placitunij quo capiatur, habet." “Every man as he likes, so many men so many 
minds,” and yet all tendj^ig to good purpose, though not the same way. As 
arts and sciences, so 2 )hysic is still perfected amongst the rest ; II ores musarum 
nutricesy and experience teacheth us every day * many things which our pre- 
decessors knew not of. Nature is not effete, as he saith, or so lavish,*to 
bestow all her gifts upon an ago, but hath reserved some for posterity, to 
show her power, that she is stiU the same, and not old or consumed, birds 
and beasts can cure themselves by nature, J natures usu ea jjlerumque cog- 
noscuntj quee hemines bu; longo labore et doctrind asseqmmtur, but “ men 
must use much labour and industry to find it out.” But £ digress. 

Compound medicines arc inwardly taken or outwardly applied. Inwardly 
taken, be cither liquid or solid : liquid, are fluid or consisting. Fluid, as wines, 
and syrups. The wines ordinarily used to this disease are wormwood wine, 
tamarisk, and buglossatum, wine m^lo of borage and bugloss, the composition 
of which is speci^ed in Am old us Villanovanus, lib, de vinis, of borage, balm, 
bii gloss, cinnamon, <&c., and highly commended for its virtues: it drives 


o Quercetan. pliarmacop. rcstitnt. cap. 2. NotUi.<(slmuTn et utilissimam Invcntum sumnia cum necessi- 
tate adinvcntuin ct intruductum.* P Cap. 25. Tetrablb. 4. ser. 2. Nccc&Bitas nunc cogit aliquando nuxla 
qusrere remedia, et ex simplicibua coinpositas fuccro, turn ad saporem, odcircm. paluti gratiam, ad cur- 
rectionem simplicium, turn ad fUturos uaus^ cunservationein, &c. ^ Cum aimpUcia non possunt, neceasitoa 

cogit ad composlta. ^Lips. Eplst “Theod. Prodronius Amor. hb. ». tsangninemcorruptutn 
emaculat, acablem abolet, Icpram curat, apirltus recreat, et a iimuin cxliilarat. Melanchollcos humorea'per 
iirinam educit, et ccveUnim h crossia, mrumnosls nielancliulioB funils* purgat, quibus addo dementes ct 
ftiriosos vlnculis retinendus pluriinum Juvat, et ud rationis usum lUicit. Tuatia eat miiil consclentla, quod 
vldcrln* matronam quiindam hinc liberatain, qu» frequentlua ex ii ai unrtia dumciis, et inipos anlml dicemtu 
tacenda loquebatur, iidoo fiirous ut ligarl cogcretur. Tult el iirvsr;nif;s^inirt rernedlo vini Istiua uau^ 
iiidlciitua u pwcgriiio hoiuiue lueudicu, elcc.imajuuu) pra; fuiibua aiv;t.u uutrome Imploninte. 
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away leprosy, scabs, clears the blood, recreates the spirits, exhilarates the 
mind,pargeth the brain of those anxious black melancholy fumes, and cleanscth 
the whole body of that black humour by urine. To which I add,’* saith Vil- 
lanovanus, ''that it will bring madmen, and such raging bedlamites as are 
tied in chains, to the use of their reason again. My conscience bears me witness, 
that I do not lie, 1 saw a grave matron helped by this means; she was so cho- 
leric, and so furious sometimes, that she was almost mad, and beside herself; 
she said and did she knew not what, scolded, beat her maids, and was now 
ready to be bound till she drank of this borage wine, and by this excellent 
remedy was cured, which a poor foreigner, a silly beggar, taught her by chance, 
that came to crave an alma from door to door.” The juice of borage, if it be 
clarified, and drunk in wine, will do as much, the roots sliced and steeped, <kc. 
saith Ant. Mizaldus, art. who cites this story verhaiimovit of Villanova- 
nus, and so doth Magninus, a physician of Milan, in his regimen of health. 
Such another excellent compound water I find in Rujbeus de distil, sec. 3. 
which he highly magnifies out of Savanarola, "“for such as are solitary, dull, 
heavy, or sad without a cause, or be troubled with trembling of heart.” 
Other excellent compound waters for melancholy, he cites in the same place, 
“*if their melancholy be not infiamed, or their temperature over-hot.” 
Evonimus hath a precious aquavitm to this purpose, for such as gre cold. 
But ho and most commend aurum poiahiUy and every writer prescribes 
clarified whey, with borage, bugloss, endive, succory, &c. of goat’s milk 
especially, some indefinitely at all times, some thirty days together in 
the spring, every morning fasting, a good draught. Syrups are very good, 
and often used to digest this humour in the heart, spleen, liver, <kc. As 
syrup of borage (there is a famous syrup of borage highly commended by 
Laurentius to this purpose in his tract of melancholy), depomis of king 
Sabor, now obsolete, of thym^ and epithyme, hops, scolopondria, fumitory,' 
maidenhair, bizantine, These are most used for preparatives to other 
physic, mixed with distilled waters of like nature, or in juleps otherwise. 

Consisting, are conserves or confections; conserves of borage, bugloss, 
balm, fumitory, succory, maidenhair, violets, roses, wormwood, &c. Confec- 
tions, treacle, mithridate, eclegms, or lincturcs, &o. i^olid, as aromatical con- 
fections : hot, diambra, diamargarUum calidum, dianthus, diamoschum dulcc, 
dectua/rium de gemmis^ Icetificans Godeni et Hhtfsisy diagalinga, diacimymmn, 
didnisum, dialrion piperway diassAnaihery diacapersy diaidnria/monum: Cold, 
as diamargaritwin frigidumy diacorolliy diarrJiodon abbatis, diacodioUj &c. as 
every phartnacopaiui will show you, with their tables or losings that are made 
out of them; with condites and the like. 

Outwardly used as occasion serves, as amulets, oils hot and cold, as of 
camomile, stsechados, violets, roses, almonds, poppy, nymphea, mandrake, &c. 
to be used after bathing, or to procure sleep. 

Ointments composed of the said specie^ oils and wax, <kc., as Alablastritum 
Populeumy some hot, some cold, to moisten, procure sleep, and correct other 
accidents. * 

Liniments are made of the same matter to the like purpose ; emplasters of 
herbs, flowers^ roots, &c.,«with oils, and other liquors mixed and boiled 
together. 

Cataplasms, salves, or poultices made of green h^rbs, pounded or sod in 
water till they be soft, which are applied to the hypochondries, and other 
parts when the body is empty. 

Cerotes are applied to several parts and frontals, to take away pain, grief, 

^ IIb qnl triitantnr tine eaiiBa, et Tltsnt Mnlconmi societatem et tremunt corde. > Uodo non influnu 

metur mdanchoUa, nut calidiore temperamento lint. 
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heat, procure sleep. Fomontations or sponges, wet in some decoctions, 
epithemata, or those moist medicines, laid on linen, to bathe and cool several 
parts misaffected. 

Sacculi, or little bags of herbs, flowers, seeds, roots, and the like, applied 
jto the head, heart, stomach, dec., odoraments, balls, perfumes, posies to smell 
to, all which have their several uses in melancholy, as shall be shown, when 
1 treat of the cure of the distinct species by themselves. 


MEMB. 11. 

Subsect. I . — Purging Simples upward. 

Melanagoga, or melancholy purging medicines, are either simple or com- 
pound, and that gently, or violently, purging upward or downward. These 
following purge upvard. ^ Asaruin or Assarabacca, which, as Mesue saith, is 
hot in the second degree, and dry in the third, it is commenly taken in 
wine, whey,” or as with us, the juice of two or three leaves, or more some- 
times, pounded in posset drink qualified with a little liquorice, or aniseed, to 
avoid the fulsomeness of the taste, or as Dlaserum Ferndii. Brassivola, in 
Catart, reckons it up amongst those simples that only purge melancholy, and 
Euellius confirms as much out of his experience, that it purgeth “black choler, 
like hellebore itself. Galen, lib, 6. simplic. and '^Matthiolus ascribe other vir- 
tues to it, and will have it purge other humours as well as this. 

Laurel, by Heurnius’s method, adprax. lib. 2. cap. 24. is put amongst the 
strong purgers of melancholy \ it is hot and dry in the fourth degree. Dios- 
corides, lib. 11. cap. 114. adds other eflects to it.^ Pliny sets down fifteen 
berries in drink for a sufficient potion: it is commonly corrected with his 
* opposites, cold and moist, as juice of endive, pfirslane, and is taken in a potion 
to seven grains and a half. But this and assarabacca, every gentlewoman in 
the country knows how to give ; they are two common vomits. 

Scilla, *or sea-onion, is hot and dry in the third degree. Brassivola in 
Catart. out of Mesue, others, and his own experience, will have this simple to 
purge ^melancholy alon% It is an ordinary vomit, vinum sdUiticum^ mixed 
with rubel'in a little white wine. 

White hellebore, which some call sneezing-powder, a strong purger up- 
ward, which many reject, as being too violent : Mesue and Averroes will*not 
admit of it, " ^hy reason of danger of suffocation,” ““great pain and trouble 
it puts the poor patient to,” saith Dodouseus. Yet Galen, lib. 6. swipl. med. 
and Dioscorides, cap. 145. allow of it. It was indeed “ ^terrible in former 
times,” as Pliny notes, but now familiar, insomuch that many took it in those 
days, “ ^that were students, to quicken their wits,” which Persius, ScU. 1. ob- 
jects to Accius the poet, Ilias Acdehria verairo. “*^It helps melancholy, the 
ialling sickness, madness, gout, (be., but not to be taken of old men, youths 
such as ai-o weaklings, nice, or effeminate, troubled with headache, high- 
coloured, or fear strangling,” saith Dioscorides. ^Oribasius, an old physician, 
hath written voiy copiously, and approves of it, “ in such affections which can 
otherwise hardly be cured.” Heumius, lib. 2.praa. med. devomitoriisy will not 
have it used “^but with great caution by reason of its strength, and then when 
antimony will do no gogd,” which caused Hermophilus to compare it to a stout 

7 Hemnlns : datnr In aero lactls, aut Tlno. ‘Veratrl modo expnr^^at cerebrnm, roborat memoilain. 

Fnchslus. * CrasRos et bllioBOS humores per Tomitum oducit. ^ Vomitnm et menses elt ; Talet ad 

hydrop. &c. ° Materlas atras educlt. d Ab arte ideo rcdlclendnm, ob pericnlom saffoeatlonis. 

^Cap. 16. maf^na vi educlt, et molestla cum snmina. 1 Quondam terriblle. 6 Mnltl stadionxm gratia 
ad proTldenda aciius qnie commentabantor. h Medotur comltlallbus, melanchollcls, podagrlds: Tetatur 
senibus, pneris, mollibns et eflinmliiatis. 1 Collect, lib. 8. cap. 3. In atVcctlonlbna Us qua (Uffleiilter 

curantur, Helleborum damns. b Non sine snmma cantiono hoc remcdlo utqmur ; est enim ▼alidlsBlmaoi, 
et quum yircs Antlmonli coutexnnl^ morbos^ in aoxUlnm evocator, modo valide viros ofilorciicant. 
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captain (as CodroncLus observes^ cap, 7. comment, de HdlA,) that will see aU 
his soldiers go before him and come post primipiaf like the bragging soldier^ 
last himself; ^vhen other helps fail in inveterate melancholy, in a desperate 
case, thisvomit is to be taken. And yet for all tliis, if it bo well prepared, it may 
be ^securely given at first. '^Matthiohis brags, that ho hath often, to the good 
of many, made use of it, and Ileuruius, "^that he hath happily used it, pre^ 
pared after his own prescript,” and with good success. Christophorus ^ Yega» 
lib, 3. c. 41, is of the same opinion, that it may be lawfully given; and oiur 
country gentlewomen find it by their common practice, that there is no such 
great danger in it. Dr. Turner, s])eaking of this plant in his Herbal, tellcth 
us, that in his time it was an ordinary receipt among good wives, to give hcl- 
cbore in powder to ii^ weight, and he is not much against it. But they do 
commonly exceed, for who so bold as bliinl Bayard, and prescribe it by penny- 
worths, and such iiTational ways, as I have lieard myself market folks ask for 
it in an apothecary’s shop : but with what buccess God knows; they smart often 
for their raslv boldness and folly, break a vein, make their eyes ready to start 
out of their heads, or kill themselves. So that the fault is not in the phy&ic, 
but in the rude and indiscreet handling of it. Ho that will know,* therefore, 
when to use, how to prepare it aright, and in what dose, let him read Ileur- 
uius, Ub, 2. prax. med,, Brassivola de Catart., Godefridus Stegius, the emperor 
Budolphus’ physician, cap, 16. Matthiolusiu Dioscor. and that excellent com- 
mentary of Baptista Codronchus, which is instar omnium de lleUeh, alb, wliero 
we shall find great diversity of examples and receipts. 

Antimony or stibium, which our chemists so much magnify, is either taken 
in substance or infusion, <kc., and frequently prescribed in this discasa It 
helps all infirmities,” saith ^Matthiolus, “ which proceed from black choler, 
falling sickness, and hypochondriacal passions;” and for farther proof of his 
assertion, he gives several instgnees of such as have been freed with it: ^one< 
of Andrew Gallus, a physician of Trent, that after iiiany other essays, “ im- 
putes the recovciy of his health, n(*xt after God, to this remedy alone.” An- 
other of George Handshius, that in like sort, when other medicipes failed, 
was by this restored to his former health, and which of his knowledge others 
have likewise tried, and by the help of this admirable medicine, been reco- 
vered.” A third of a parish priest at Prague in Bdtcmia,“ ■ that was so far 
gone with melancholy that he doted, and spake ho knew not what; but alter 
he Jiad taken twelve grains of stibium (as I myself saw, and can witness, for 
I was called to see this miraculous accident), he was purged of a deal of black 
choler, like little gobbets of flesh, and all his excrements were as black blood 
(a medicine fitter for a horse than a man), yet it did him so much good, that 
the next day he was perfectly cured.” This very stoiy of the Bohemian 
priest, Sekenkius relates verbatim, Exoter, expeiiment ad var, morh, cent, 6. 
observ, 6. with great approbation of it. Hercules do Saxonia calls it a pro- 
fitable medicine, if it be taken after meat to six or eight grains, of such as 
are apt to vomit. Bodericus k Fonseca the Spaniard, and late professor of 
PaduainItaly,extolsittothis disease, Ton^ 2. consul. 8d. so dothLod. Mercatus 
de inter, morh, cwr, lib, 1. cap, 17. with many others. Jacobus Gervinusft 
French physician, on the other side, lib, 2, devmenis confute all this, 

and saith he took throe grains only upon Matthiolus and some otliers* com- 

• 

1 JFtlnn tetrab. cap. 1. ear. 2. Ub Boliim daii vult Hellcborum album, qul soeua apem non habent, non !ig 
qni Syncopem See. ^ Gum solute multonun. x^Cap. 12. do morbis cap. ^ Not 

fadlllme utimur nostro prepsrato Helleboro olbo. P In lib. 0. Dioscor. cap. 8. Omnibus opitulatur morbla, 
quoi atrabilia ezcltaTlt, eomltiallbus, ilaquo prcsertlm qul HTpobhoudriacas obtlnent passiones. 4 Andi qm 
Uallus, Trldentfaros medleus, salutem huic xncdicamento post Dcum debet. * Integras sanltatl, bi cvl 

restitutns. Id quod alils accldisae sclo, qul hoc mlrabill medicamento usi sunt. * Qul melancholicus 

factuB planb desipiebat, multaque stultd loquebatur, hole e\hlbltum 12. gr. stibium, quod paulo po^t an urn 
bilem ex alvo eduxit (at ego vldl, qul vocatus tiinquim ad mirarulum adful testan possum), ct i amenta 
tauquam carnis dissccta in partes totumexcrementum touquom saiiguiaoni nlgeriimuiureprafse&tabut. 
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mendation^ but it almost killed Him, whereupon he concludes, "^antimony 
is rather poison than a medicine/’ Th. Erastus concurs with him iu hi» 
opinion, and so doth uElian Montaltus, cap. 30. do mdan. But what do 1 
talk? ’tis the subject of whole books; I might cite a century of authors pro 
and eon. I will conclude with '^Zuinger, antimony is like Scanderbeg’s sword, 
which is either good or bad, strong or weak, as the party is that prescribes, 
orusethit: **a worthy medicine if it be rightly applied to a strong man, 
otherwise poison." For the preparing of it, look in Evo 7 iimi thesaurus^ 
Quercetan, Oswaldiis CroUitLS, Pasi/. Chim. Busil. ValstdiuSy (be. 

Tobacco, divine, rare, superexcellent tobacco, which gi^es far beyond all the 
panaceas, potable gold, and philosopher s stones, a sovereign remedy to all 
diseases. A good vomit, I confess, a virtuous herb, if it be well qualified, 
opportunely t^en, and medicinally used; but as it is commonly abused by 
most men, which take it as tinkers do ale, ’tis a plague, a mischief, a violent 
purger of goods, hin^s, he-iltli, hellish, devilish and damned tobacco, the ruin 
and overthrow of body and soul. • 


Subsect. II. — Simples purging Mdaneludg downward. 

Polypody and cpithyme are, without all exceptions, gentle purgers of me- 
lancholy. Dioscorides will liave them void phlegm ; but Brassivola out of 
his ex})erLence averreth, that they ])urge this humour; they are used in decoc- 
tion, infusion, <kc., simple, mixed, &c. 

Myrobalanes, all hvo kinds, are happily ^prescribed against melancholy aTid 
quartan agues; Brassivola speaks out ^'^of a thousand" experiences, he gave 
them in pills, decoctions, &c., look for peculiar receipts in him. 

StcBchas, fumitory, dodder, herb mercury, roots of capers, genista or broom, 
•pennyroyal and half-boiled cabbage, I find irP this catalogue of purgers of 
black choler, origan, featherfew, ammoniac* salt, saltpetre. But these are veiy 
gentle ; alyppus, dragon root, centaury, dittany, colutca, which Fuchsius, cap. 
168, and others take for senna, but most distinguish. Senna is in the mid- 
dle of violent and gentle purgers downward, hot in the second degree, dry in 
the first. Brassivola caH^ it “ *a wonderful herb against melancholy, it scours 
the blood, lightens the spirits, shakes off sorrow, a most profitable medicine," 
as ^Dodonmus terms it, invented by the Arabians, and not heard of before. 
It is taken diverse ways, in powder, infusion, but most commonly in the ’In- 
fusion, with ginger, or somo cordial flowers added to correct it. Actuarius 
commends it sodden in broth, with an old cock, or in whey, which is the 
common conveyer of all such things as purge black choler ; or stcej^ed in 
wine, which Heumius accounts sufficient without any farther correction. 

Aloes by most is said to purge choler, but Aurelianus, lib. 2. c. 6. de morh. 
chron.y Arculanus, cap. 6. in 9, BJiosiSy Julius Alexandrinus, consih 18j. 
ScoUz., Crato, consU. 189. Scoltz. prescribe it to this disease; as good for ths 
stomach and to open the hemorrhoids, out of Mesuc,Khasis, Scrapio, Avicenna*. 
Menardus, ep. lib. 1, ej/ist. 1. oppos^fth it, aloes, “®doth not open the veinb," 
or move the hminprrhoids, which Loonhartus Fuchsius, joamr/oj?. lib. 1. like- 
wise affirms; but Brassivola and Dodonseus defend Mesue out of their expe- 
rience; let *^Vale3iiis end the controversy. 

Lapis armenus and hy^uli are much magnifled by * Alexander, lib. 1. cop. 
16, Avicenna, .^Etius, and Actuarius, if they be well washed, that the water 

t Antlmonlnm TcncnuTn, non modlcamentnin. ® Cratoi h ep. sert. vcl aU Monn\ lura ep. In utranique 
partom dlKnlsiimum mcdlcamcntum, bL recto utentur, secoa veiicniini. ^ Mini oi cs fu.;aut; utilisslme 

dantur mclancholielB et quatemarlia. r AflllleB hornm v.rea cxpei tus ^um. ‘ Sal nitrum, sal ammo- 

dracon^ radix, dictamnum. • Calet ordtno socando, sicc.it priino, adversua omnia vitla air.!) 

bills vaht, sangainem niundat, splritus lUnstrat. mcrrorein discutit. hciba muiflca. bCap. 4. lib 2 . 

« KocentloreB negant ora venarum icbccaio. a An aloe apcrlut oia > ciui uin. lib. 9. cont. 3. * Vapoua 

al/stcrg vitalibus paitlbus. 
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be no more coloured, fifty times, some say. "^That good Alexander (saith 
Guianerius), puts such confidence in this one medicine, that he thought all 
melancholy passions might be cured by it; and I for my part have oftentimes 
happily used it, and was never deceived in the operation of it.” The like may 
be said of lapis lazuli, though it be somewhat weaker than the other. 
cias ab Horto, hist, lib, 1. cap. 65. relates, that the ^physicians of the Moors 
familiarly prescribe it to all melancholy passions, and Matthiolus, ep. lib. 3. 
^bmgs of that happy success which he still had in the administration of it. 
Nicholas Meripsa puts it amongst the best remedies, sect, 1. cap. 12. in Anti« 
dotis; ^‘^and if this will not serve (saith Rhasis), then there remains nothing 
but lapis armonus and hellebore itself.” Yalescus and Jason Pratensis much 
commend pul vis hali, which is made of it. James Damascen. 2. cap. 12. 
Hercules do Saxoniil, <fec., speaks well of it. Crato will not ap])rove this; it 
and both hellebores, he saith, are no bettor than poison. Victor Trincavellius, 
lib. 2. cap. 14. found it in his experience, “^to be very noisome, to trouble 
the stomach, ^nd hurt their bodies that take it overmuch.” 

Black hellebore, that most renowned plant, and famous purger qf melan- 
choly, which all antiquity so much used and admired, was first found out by 
Melanpodius a shepherd, os Pliny records, lib. 25. cap. 5. ^ who, seeing it to 
purge his goats when they raved, practised it upon Elige and Oalene, King 
PrsBtus* daughters, that iniled in Arcadia, near the fountain Clitorius, and 
restored them to their former health. In Hippocrates’s time it was in only 
request, insomuch that he writ a book of it, a fragment of which remains yet. 
Theophrastus, ^ Galen, Pliny, Caelius Aurelianus, as ancient as Galen, lib. 1. 
cap. 6, Aretvis, lib. 1. cap. 5, Oribasius, lib. 7. collect, a famous Greek, jdiltius, 
ser, 3. cap. 112 & 113 p. -®gineta, Galen’s Ape, lib. 7. cap. 4, Actuarius, 
Trallianus, lib. 5. cap. 15, Cornelius Celsus only remaining of the old Latins, 
lib. 3. cap. 23. extol and admii^ this excellent plant; and it was generally so' 
much esteemed of the ancients for this disease amongst the rest, that they sent 
all such as were crazed, or that doted, to the Anticyrse, or to Phocis in Achaia, 
to bo purged, where this plant was in abundance to be had. In Stiliibo’s time 
it was an ordinary voyage, Naviget Aniicyras ; a common proverb among the 
Greeks and Latins, to bid a dizzard ora mad man^o take hellebore; as in 
Lucian, Menippus to Tantalus, Tantale, desipis, IieUeboro epoto tibi opusestyCoque 
sane meroco, thou art out of thy little wit, O Tantalus, and must needs drink 
heBebore, and that without mixture. Aristophanes ia Vespis, drink hellebore, 
&c., and Harpax in the ^Comedian, told Simo and Ballio, two doting fellows, 
that they had need to be purged with this plant. When that proud Mena- 
crates 6 ^sdg, had writ an arrogant letter to Philip of Macedon, he sent back 
no other answer but this, Gomulo tibi ut ad Anticyram te conferaSy noting 
thereby that he was crazed, at^pjbs hdlAoro indigerey had much need of a good 
purge. Lilias Goraldus saith, that Hercules after all his mad pranks upon his 
wife and children, was perfectly cured by a purge of hellebore, which an Anti- 
cyrian administered unto him. They that were sound commonly took it to 
quicken their wits (as Ennius of old), ^ (^i wm nisi potus adarma — prosiluit 
dicendoy and as our poets drink sack to improve their inventions (I find it so 
registered by Agellius, /i6.*17, cap. 15.) Cameades the academic, when he was 
to write against Zeno the stoic, purged himself with hellebore first, which 
^Petronius puts upon Chrysippus. In such esteem itiContinuedformany ages^ 


f Tract. 16. c. 6. Bonus Alexander, tantam laplde Armeno confldentlam habnlt, at omnos melanehollcas 
passlones ab oo curarl posse crederet, et ego Indo saopisslme usus anm, et In e)iu exhlbltlone nnnquam 
fraudatus ftil. s Manromm xnedicl hoc laplde plenunqne purgont melancholUun, Ac. bQuo ego 
rape feliGlter nsns an% et magno cum auxiUo. i si non hoc, nihil restat nlil htUeborna, et lapis 

urmenua. Consll. 184. Seoltxli. Jc Malta corpora Tldl grnvis<«lmb hlnc aetata, et stomaeho*ainltam 

obfaisse. 1 Cam vidisset ab eo enrarl capras fnrciites, &c. ™ Lib. 0. slmpl. med. ^^Faeiidolo, act. 4 . 

seen. alt. helleboro hisee homiulbus opus eat ^Hor. P In Satyr. 
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till at length Mosue and some other Arabians began to reject and reprehend it, 
upornwhose authority for many following lustres, it was much debased and quite 
out of request, held to be poison and no medicine; and is still oppugned to 
this day by ‘*Orato and some junior physicians. Their reasons are, because 
Aristotle, L 1. de plant c. 3. said, henbane and hellebore were poison; and 
Alexander Aphrodiseus, in the preface of his problems, gave out, that (speak- 
ing of hellebore) ‘^'Quails fed on that which was poison to men.” Gkilen, L 6. 
JEpid, com, 5. Text, 35. confirms as much: "Constantine the emperor in his 
Geoponicks, attributes no other virtue to it, than to kill mice and rats, flies 
and mouldwarps, and so Mizaldiis, Nicander of old, Gervinus, Sekenkius, and 
some other Neoterics that have written of poisons, speak of hellebore in a chief 
place. ‘Nicholas Leonicus hath a story of Solon, that besieging, I know not 
what city, steeped hellebore in a spring of water, which by pipes was conveyed 
into the middle of the town, and so either poisoned, or else made them so feeble 
and weak by purging, that they were not able to beararms. Nothwithstanding 
all those cavils and objections, most of our late writers do much Approve of it. 
'^Gariopontus, lib, 1. cap, 13, Codronchus, com, de hclkb., Fallopius, K6. de, med. 
purg, simpl, cap, G9. et consil, 15. Trincavelii, Montanas 339, Friscmelica 
consil, 14, Hercules de Saxoniil, so that it be opportunely given. Jacobus de 
Dondis,, Agg. Amatus, Lucet. cent. G6, Godef. Stegius, cap. 13, Hollerius, and 
all our herbalists subscribe. Fernelius, meth, med. lib. 5. cap, 16, ‘^confesseth 
it to be a * terrible purge and hard to take, yet well given to strongmen, and 
such as have able bodies.” P. Forestus and Capivaccius forbid it to bo taken 
in substance, but allow it in decoction or infusion, both which ways, P. Mona- 
vius approves above all others, 231. Scoltzii; Jacchinus in 9. Hhasis 

commends a receipt of his own preparing; Penottus another of his chemically 
prepared, Evonimus another, llildeshcim, spied. 2. de md. hath many examples 
•Jiow it should be used, with diversity of receipt# Heumius, lib, 7. prax, med, 
cap. 14, “calls it an ^innocent medicine howsoever, if it be well prepared.” 
The root of it is only in use, which may be kept many years, and by some 
given in Substance, as by Fallopius and Brassivola amongst .the rest, who 
‘brags that he was the first that restored it again to its use, and tells a story 
how he cured one Melat^ta, a madman, that was thought to be possessed, in 
the Duke Ferrara’s court, with one purge of black hellebore in substance : the 
receipt is there to be seen; his excrements were like ink, ‘he perfectly healed 
at once; Vidus Vidius, a Dutch physician, will not admit of it in substance, 
to whom most subscribe, but as before in tlie decoction, infusion, or which is 
all in all, in the extract, which he prefers before the rest, and calls suave 
medicamentum, a sweet medicine, an easy, that may bo securely given to 
women, children, and weaklings. Baracellus, Jiorto geniali, terms it tnaodmoB 
praestarvti^ medicaTnentum, a medicine of great worth and note. Quercetan in 
his Spagir. Phar, and many others, tell wonders of the extract. Paracelsus, 
above all the rest, is the greatest admirer of this plant ; and especially the 
extract, he calls it theriacum^ terrestre bedsamum, another treacle, a terres- 
trial balm, instar omnium^ “all in £11, the ’’solo and last refiigo to cure this 
malady, the gout, epilepsy, leprosy,” &c. If this will not help, no physic in 
the world can but mineral, it is the upshot of all •Matthiolus laughs at those 
that except against it, and though some abhor it out of the authority of Mesue^ 

4 Crato, consil. IG. 1. 2. Etal multi mni^l vlrl probent, Inbonam partem acclplant medlcl, non probem 
r vescuntur veratro coturnlccs quod hominlbus toxicum cst. ■Lib. c. 7. 12. 14. tDe var. hist 

Corpus iucolumo rcddlt, et Juvenile efflclt. < Vetcrci: non sine causa usi sunt : Difflcills ox Hellebor 

pureotlo, et terroris plena, sed robnstis datur tamcn, &c. ^ Iiinoccns mcdicumcntuin, modo rite parotur 

^ Absit Jactantio, offo primus prsobere cospl, &c. n ij, Catart. Ex una sola evacuatlono fiiror ceaeavi 

et qnletua Inde vlxlt. Tale exemplum apud Sclcenkium cc apud .*^coltzhim, ep. 231. P. Monavloa a 
Btollduin curosse jactat hoc epoto trlbus aut quatuor vicibus. b i:] tiinuiii refuRlum, extremum mod'ea 

mentum, quod caatcra omula claudljb. qusccunque cai'tcrb laxatlvls pulli non possunt ad hunc pertinent; ■ 
non huic, iiulli ccduiit. 
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and dare not adventure to prescribe it, *‘*yet I, (aaith be) have happily used 
it six hundred times without offence, and communicated it to divers worthy 
physicians, who havo given me great thanks for it.” Look for receipts, dose, 
preparation, and other cautions concerning this simple, in him, Brassivoloy 
Paracelsus Codronchus, and the rest. 


SuBSEcnp. III. — Compound Purgera. 

Compound medicines which purge melancholy, are either taken in the supe- 
rior or inferior parts : superior at mouth or nostrils. At the mouth swallowed 
or not swallowed : If swallowed liquid or solid : liquid, as compound wine of 
hellebore, scilla or sca-onion, senna, Vinum ScUliticum^ Ildleb^ratum^ which 
^Quercetan so much applauds ‘‘for melancholy and madness, either inwardly 
taken, or outwardly applied to the head, with little pieces of linen dipped warm 
in it.” Oxymel ScUliticum, Syrupua Hdleboratus maj or and minor in Qiiercetau, 
and SyrupuaGenistce for hypochondriacal melancholy in tlie same author, com- 
pound syrup of succory, of fumitory, polypody, ckc. Ileuniius his purging 
cockbroth. Some except against those syrups, as appears by * IT dalrinus Luono- 
rus his epistle to Matthiulus, as most pernicious, and that out of Hippocrates, 
cocta Tnovere, et medicari, non cruda, no raw things to be used in physic ; but 
this in the following epistle is exploded and soundly confuted by Matthiohis : 
many juleps, potions, receipts, are composed of those, as you shall find in ilil- 
de^heiin, spicel, 2. neumius, lib, 2. cap. 14. Geoi*ge Sekenkius, ItaL med.prax. <kc. 

Solid purges are confections, electuaries, pills by themselves, or compound 
with others, as de lapide lazido, a/rmeno, pU. indoa, of fumitory, &c. Confec- 
tion of HameeV which though most a]>provo, Solenauder, sec. 5, cojisil. 22. bit- 
terly inveighs against, so doth Rondoletius Pharmacop. ollicina, Feruelius and 
others ; diasena, diapolypodiutn, diacassia, diacatholicon, Weeker s electdario 
de Epithymo, Ptolemy’s hierologadium,of which divers receipts are daily made. 

jEtiiis, 22. 23. commends Ilieramllvjji, Trincavellius, consil, 12. lib, 4. ap- 
proves of lliera; non,inquitf invenio melius rtisdicaTmi'Uum, I find/ no better 
medicine, be saith. Heumius adds pU, aggregat, piUs de EjnthyniOy pit, lud, 
Mosue describes in the Florentine Aiduhtary^ Filylce sine quibus ease nolo, 
PUula CochicB cum HeUeboro, FU. Arabicce, FvetilcB, de quinque generibus 
mirabolanorum, d^c. More proper to melancholy, not excluding in tlie ine<intiine, 
tufbith, manna, rliubarb, agaric, clescophe, dsc., which are not so pro])er to this 
humour. For, as Montaltus holds Z0,BXi([^oniim\\eyC/u)leraetia7npurga7id^ 
quod atroB sit pabulum, choler is to be purged because it feeds the other:, and 
some are of an opinion, as Erasistratus and Asclepiades maintained of old, 
against whom Galen disputes, “'that no physic doth purge one humour alone, 
blit all alike or what is next.” Most therefore in their receijits and magistrals 
whichare coined here, make a mixture of several simples and compounds to purge 
all humours in general as well as this. Some rather use potions than pills to 
purge this humour, because that as Heumius and Crato observe, hie succus d 
sicco remedio cegrh traihitur, this juice isuot so easily drawn by dry reined ios, 
and as Montanus adviseth 25 cons, “ All ’diying medicines are to be repelled, 
as aloe, hiera^” and all pills whatsoever, because the disease'is dry of itself. 

I might here insert many receipts of prescribed potions, boles, Tlie 
doses of these, but that they arc common in every good physician, and that I 
am loth to incur the censure of Forestus, lib, 3. cap, 6. deurinis, against 

’’Testarl possiim me scxcentls hominibiiB IlelleboniTn nlpnmm exhlbulsse, nullo prorsm ineomniodo, Ac. 
d Pharmacop. Optlmutn esC ad maniam et omnes molancholicoa affectus, tam Intra assumptam, turn ovtrm. 
ftocuti capitl cum lintoulia in eo madefoctis tepide admutum. • Kplst, Math. lib. 3. Talcs Syrupi nocen. 

tisslmi et omnibus modis extirpondl. t Purguntia censebont medlcamenta, non unum hiunorom attraheru, 
sed quemeunque attlgerlnt in soam naturam coiivertere. Sllelij^antar omnes exslccantcs mcdAcinn:, nc 
Aloe, lliera, p lulm qunicunque. b Contra cos qiu lingua vulgar! ot vornacuU rcincdia ut medicam.uta 

pi.uscilbuut, ct qiubus>l& communia fucions. 
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tliofle that divulge and publish medicines in their mother-tongue,*’ and lest I 
Bhould give occasion thereby to some ignorant reader to practise on himself 
without the consent of a good physician. 

Such as are not swallowed, but only kept in the mouth, arc gargarisms 
used commonly after a purge, when the body is soluble and loose. Or 
apophlegmatisms, masticatories, to bo held and chewed in the mouth, which 
are gentle, as hyssop, origan, jiennyroyal, thyme, mustard ; strong, as i)elli- 
tory, pepper, ginger, <fec. 

Such as are tflien into the nostrils, errhina are liquid or dry, juice of 
pimpernel, onions, &c., castor, pepper, white hellebore, tibc. To these you 
may add odoraments, perfumes, and suftiimigations, <kc. 

Taken into the inferior parts are clysters strong or weak, suppositories of Cas- 
tilian soap, honey boiled to a consistence; or stronger of scammony, hellebore, <kc. 

These are all used, and prescribed to this malady upon several occasions, 
as shall be shown in its place. 


MEMB. III. 

Cliirurgical Itonedies, 

Ix lotting of blood three main circumstances are to be considered, “ ^Who, 
how much, when.” That is, that it be done to such a one as may endure it, 
or to whom it may belong, that he bo of a competent age, not too young, jjor 
too old, overweak, fat, or lean, sore laboured, but to such as have need, are 
full of bad blood, noxious humours, and may be eased by it. 

, The quantity depends upon the party’s habit of body, as he is strong or 
weak, full or empty, may spare more or less. 

In the morning is the fittest time: some doubt whether it be best fasting, 
or full, whether the moon’s motion or aspect of planets be to bo observed ; 
some affirm, some deny, some grant in acute, but not in chronic diseases, 
whether before or after physic. ’Tis Heiirnius’ aphorism a lildebotomia auspi-^ 
candum esse curatione7r$l non & pJiarmacia, you must begin with blood- 
letting and net physic; some except this peculiar malady. But what do H 
Iloratius ^ngenius, a physician of Padua, hath lately writ 17 books of this 
subject, Jobertus, <kc. * 

Particular kinds of blood-letting in '^use are three, first is that opening a 
vein in the arm with a sharp knife, or in the head, knees, or any other parts, 
as shall be thought fit. 

Cupping-glasses with or without scarification, ocyssimi compescurit, saitli 
Fernelius, they work presently, and are apjdied to several parts, to divert 
humours, aches, winds, ckc. 

Horse-leeches are much used in melancholy, applied especially to tlie 
hesmorrhoids. Horatius Augenius, llh, 10. cap, 10. Flaterus, de mentis aliemt, 
cap, 3. Altomanis, Piso, and manj others, prefer them before any evacu- 
ations in this kind. 

^Cauteries or searing with hot irons, combilstlons, borings, lancings, 
which, because they are terrible, Dropax and Sinapismus are invented by 
plasters to raise blistersf and heating medicines of pitch, mustard-seed, and 
the like. 

Issues still to bs kept open, made as the former, and applied in and to 
several parts, have their use here on divers occasions, as shall be shown. 


i'Oalf.'qiiBntTiin, qnandn, k Femellns, lib. 2. cap. 19. 1 Renodsas, 11b. 6. cap. 21. da his MercnrlalU 

Ub. 7 de don poalt. med. cap. 24. lieurnius, lib. 1. prax. mad. Wocker, &c. 
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SECT. V. MEMB. L 

Subsect. 1 . — Particular Cure of ike three aeveroL Kivda; of Head-Mdancholy. 

The general cures thus briefly examined and discussed, it remains now to 
apply these medicines to the three particular species or kinds, that, according 
to the several parts affected, each man may tell in some sort how to help or 
ease himself. 1 will treat of head-melancholy flrst, in which, as in all other 
good cures, we must begin with diet, as a matter of most moment, able often- 
times of itself to work this effect. 1 have read, saith Laurciitius, cap, S. de 
Mdanch. that in old diseases which have gotten the upper hand or a habit, the 
manner of living is to more purpose, than whatsoever can bo drawn out of the 
most precious boxes of the apothecaries. This diet, as I have said, is not only 
in choice of meat and drink, but of all those other non-natural things. Let 
air be clear and moist most part: diet moistening, of good juice, easy of 
digestion, and not windy : drink clear, and well bro wedy not too strong, nor 
too small. ‘^Make a melancholy man fat,’* as "^^Bhasis saith, “ and thou hast 
finished the cure.” Exercise not too remiss, nor too violent. Sleep a little 
more than ordinary. “Excrements daily to bo voided by art or nature; and 
which Fernelius enjoins his patient, comil, 44. above the rest, to avoid all 
passions and perturbations of the mind. Let liim not bo alone or idle (in any 
kind of melancholy), but still accompanied with such friends and familiars ho 
most affects, neatly dressed, washed, and combed, according to his ability at 
least, in clean sweet linen, spruce, handsome, decent, and good apparel; for 
nothing sooner dejects a man than want, squalor, and nastiness, foul or old 
clothes out of fashion. Concerning the medicinal part, ho that will satisfy 
himself at large (in this precedent of diet) and see all at once, the whole cure 
and manner of it in every distinct species, lot him consult with Gordonius, 
Valescus, with Prosper Calenus, lib, de atra bUe ad Card, Cceaium, Lau- 
rentius, cap, 8. et 9. de tmlan, .^lian Montaltus, de md, cap, 2C, 27, 28, 29, 
30. Donat, ab Altomari, cap, 7. arils med, Hercules de Saxonid, in, Panth, 
cap, 7,et Tract, ejus peculiar, de nidan, per Bohetam^ edit, Vendiis, 1620. 
cap. 17, 18, 19, Savanarola, Euh, 82. Tract. 8. cap, 1. Sekenkius, in prax, 
curat, Ital, mcd. Heurnius, cap. 12. de morh, Victorius Faventinus, pracU 
Magn, el Empir, Hildesheim, Spkd. 2. de man. et md. FeL Flatter, 
St 9 ckerus, Bruel, P. Bayerus, Forestus, Fuchsius, Cappivaccius, Bondolotius, 
Jason Pratonsis, Sallust. Salvian. de remed, lib, 2. cap. 1. Jacchinus, in 9. 
Jihasis^ Lod. Mercatus, de Inter, morh. cur. lib, 1. cap 17, Alexan. Messaria, 
pract. med. lib. 1. cap. 21. de md. Piso, HoUerius, &c. that have culled out of 
those old Greeks, Arabians, and Latius, whatsoever is observable or flt to be, 
used. Or let him read those counsels and consultations of Hugo Senensis, 
consil. 13. et 14. Bonerus Solinander, consil. 6. sec. 1. et consU, 3. sec. 3, 
Crato, consU. 16. lib. 1. Montanus, 20, 22. and his following counsels. 
Laelius k Fonte Eugubinus, consult. 44, 69, 77, 125, 129, 142. Fernelius, 
consil. 44, 45, 46. JuL Csesar Claudinus, Mercurialis, Frambesarius, Sen- 
ortus^ &o. Wherein he shall find p^ticular receipts, the whole method, 
preparatives, purgersf, correctors, averteis, cordials in great variety and abuiid- 
ance: out of which, becauab cveiy man cannot attend to read or peruse them, 
I will collect for the benefit of the reader, some few more notable medicines. 


Subsect. II. — Bloodletting. 


Phlebotomy is promiscuously used before and after physic, commonly before 
and upon occasion is often reiterated, if there be any need at least of it. For 


*^Cont. 11b. 1. 1 . 9. liBitlnef ad implngnatlonem, et com Implngaantur. remoTetor xnilmn. ^ BeneS 
cium veutrli. 
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Qalen, and many others, make a doubt of bleeding at all in this kind of head- 
melancholy. If the malady, saith Piso, cap, 23. and Altomarus, cap, 7 . 
Fuchsiua, cap, 33. shall proceed primarily from the misafiected brain, the 
patient in such case shall not need at all to bleed, except the blood otherwise 
abound, the veins be full, inflamed blood, and the party ready to run mad.” 
In immaterial melancholy, which especially conies from a cold distemperatiireof 
spirits, Hercules de Saxonia, cap. 17. will not admit of phlebotomy ; Laurentius, 
cap, 9, approves it out of the authority of the Arabians; but as Mesue, Bliasis, 
Alexander appoint, " ^especially in the head,” to open the veins in the fore- 
head, nose and ears is good. They commonly set cupping-glasses on the 
party’s shoulders, having first scarified the place, they apply horse-leeches on 
the head, and in all melancholy diseases, whether essential or accidental, they 
cause the haemorrhoids to be opened, having the eleventh aphorism of the sixth 
book of Hippocrates for their ground and warrant, which saith, “ That in 
melancholy and mac^men, the varicose tumour or haemorrhoids appearing doth 
heal the same.” Valescus prescribes blood-letting in all tliree kinds, whom 
Sallust. Salvian follows. “ ‘‘If the blood abound, which is discerned by the 
fulness of* the veins, his precedent diet, the party’s laughter, age, tkc. begin 
with the median or middle vein of the arm : if the blood be ruddy and clear, 
stop it, but if black in the spring time, or a good season, or thick, let it run, 
according to the party’s strength : and some eight or twelve days after, open 
the head vein, and the veins in the forehead, or provoke it out of the nostrils, 
or cupping-glasses,” *fcc. Trallianus allows of this, “ *’If there have been any 
suppression or stopping of blood at nose, or haemorrhoids, or women’s months, 
then to open a vein in the head or about the ankles.” Yet he doth hardly 
approve of this course, if melancholy be situated in the head alone, or in any 
other dotage, except it primarily proceed from blood, or that the malady 
•be increased by it; for blood-letting refrigerates and dries up, except the body 
be very full of blood, and a kind of ruddiness in the face.” Therefore I con- 
clude with Areteus, ‘‘ ^before you let blood, deliberate of it,” and well consider 
all circumstances belonging to it. 

SuBSEcn^ III. — Prepa/ratives and Pargers, 

AlTEubloo'd-lcttiug we must proceed to other medicines; first prepare, and 
then purge, Augecc stabuluni puigare, make the body clean before we hop^ to 
do any good. Walter Bruol would have a practitioner begin first with a 
clyster of his, which he prescribes before blood-letting: the common sort, as 
Mcrcurialis, Montahus, cap, 30. <fec, proceed from lenitives to preparatives, and 
BO to purgers. Lenitives are well known, electuarium lemtivutii, diap/ienicu7)i, 
diacatliolicon, &c. Preparatives are usually syrups of borage, buglosi^ ap])los, 
fumitory, thyme and epithyine, with double as much of tho same decoction or 
distilled water, or of the waters of bugloss, balm, hops, endive, scolopeiulry, 
fumitory, &c. or these sodden in whey, which must be reiterated and used for 
many days together. Purges come last, which must not bo used at all, if 
the malady may bo otherwise helped, because they weaken nature and dry so 
much; and in giving of them, ““we must begin with tho gentlest first.” 
Some forbid all hot medicines, as Alexander, and^alvianus, &c. We insa^ 

o SI ex primarlo cerebri affectTi melancbolicl evoscrlnt, Ban;nilnl8 detractiono »ou Indigent, nisi ob alias 
causas sangiUs mittatur, ai multut in vasis, See. fhistra enim futigatur corpus, itec. ^Competit lis 

phltibotoinia frontls. 4 Si sanguis abundet, quod scltur ex venarum repletlonc, vietds ratlono 

prsecudento, rlsu ffigrl, ntato et iiUis, tundatur mediaiia; et si sanguis apparet clurus ot ruber, suppri- 
matur; aut si vorc, si niger aut crossua ponnittatur iluere pro vlrlbus o^gi-i, dcin post 8 vd 12 diem 
•periatur cuphalica partis magls affoctiB, et vena frontia^ aut sanguis provocetur setis per narea^ &o/ * SI 

QUibus consuetiis sun suppressn sunt menses, dsc. talo secare oportet, aut vena frontis si sanguis peeeet 
etf ebro. * ortum ducat il sanguine, ne morbus Inde avgeatur : phlebotoinia refligerat et exslccat, 
niai conras dt valde langnineum, rubloundum. t Gum sangulnem detrahore oportet, dellberatione indiget. 
Areteu^ lib. 7. o. 6, ^ A lenioribus attspicandam. (Valescus, Fiso, Bruel) rariusque medicame&tia pur- 

gontlbus utenduxn, ni dt opus. 
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vdores inde Jia^U, Lot medicines increase the disease "*by drying too much.* 
Purge downward rather than upward, use potions rather than pills, and when 

J ou begin physio, persevere and continue in a course; for as one observes, 
fnovere et non educere in omnibus malum est; to stir up the humour (as one 
purge commonly doth) and not to prosecute, doth more harm than good. They 
must continue in a course of physic, yet not so that they tire and oppress 
nature, danda quiea nataros^ they must now and then remit, and let nature 
have some rest. The most gentle purges to begin with, are ‘senna, cassia, 
epi thyme, myrobalanes, catholicou: if these prevail not, wo may proceed to 
stronger, as the confection of hamech, pil. Indse, fumitorise, de assaicret, of 
lapis armenus and lazuli, diasena. Or if pills be too dry ; ‘some proscribe 
both hellebores in the last place, amongst the rest Aretus, ^because this dis- 
ease will resist a gentle medicine.** Laurentius and Hercules de Saxonii 
would have antimony tried last, *‘if the ®pai*ty be strong, and it warily given.” 
^Trincavellius prefers hierologodium, to whom Francis Alexander in his Apol, 
rad, 5, subscHbes, a veiy good medicine they account it. But Crato in a 
counsel of his, for the Duke of Bavaria’s chancellor, wholly rejects it. 

1 find a vast chaos of medicines, a confusion of receipts and magistrals, 
amongst writers, appropriated to this disease; some of the chiefest 1 will 
rehearse. ‘To be sea'^-ick first, is very good at seasonable times. Helle- 
burismus Matthioli, with which ho vaunts and boasts he did so many several 
cures, “ never gave it (saith ho), but after once or twice, by the help of God, 
they were happily cured.” The manner of making it ho sets down at large in 
his third book of Epist. to George Hankshius a physician. Walter Biniel, and 
Ueurnius, make mention of it with great approbation; &o doth Sekenkius in 
his memorable cures, and experimental medicines, cen, G. obser, 37. That 
famous llelleborisme of Montanus, which he so often repeats in his consulta- 
tions and counsels, as 28. pfo mdan, sacerdote, et consU, 148. pro hypocJwri- 
driaco, and cracks, “ **'to be a most sovereign remedy for all melancholy per- 
sons, which he hath often given without offence, and found by long experi- 
ence and observations to be such.” 

Quercetan prefers a synip of hellebore in his Spngirica Pharmac, and Helle- 
bore’s extract cap, 5, of his invention likewise (“ a „most safe medicine ^ and 
not unfit to be given diildren”) before all remedies whatsoever. 

Baracelbiis, in his book of black hellebore, admits this medicine, but as it 
is prepared by him, “*It is most certain (saith he) that the virtue of this 
herb is great, and admirable in effect, and little difTeriiig from balm itself ; and 
ho that knows well how to make use of it, hath more art than all their books 
contain, or all the doctors in Germany can show.” 

^lianus Montaltus in his exquisite work de morb, capitis^ cap. Z\, de met. 
Bets a special receipt of his own, which in his practice “^he fortunately used ; 
because it is but short 1 will set it down.’* 

" Synipl de pomfs JU, bor»|p. Jliy. 

Lllebuil nij^i per noccein Infnal In llgamm 
C vel b gr. uiano facta c^iaturA ezbibe.** 

Other receipts of the same to this purpose you shall find jn hiV, Valescus 
admires pulvis llali^ and Jason Pratensis after him: the confection of which 

> Quia corpul ezlccant, morbam augent. r Gulanerins, Tract. 1 s. e. ff. ■ Flao. * IlhaslB, nepe Talent 
ex Ilellcboro. b Lib. 7. Exlguis medlcamentU morboa non obseqUtur. Modo canto detnr et 

robiMtia. dConall. 10. 1. 1. *Plin. 1. 81. c. 6. NaTlgatlonce ob vomltleiiem prosnnt plnrlmle morbia 
capitis, et omnibus ob quoa Helleborom bibltur. Idem DioscorldQB,llb. 6. cap. IS. Avicenna tortla imprimis. 
Nunqoam dedlmus, qqln tx nna ant altera assnmptione^ Deo Juvanto, fberlnt ad aalntom restltuU. 
7 Lib. 2. Inter composite pnrgantla melanchoUam. h Longo experimento a so observatum esse, melan* 

cliolicos tine offensa egregib eurandos valore. Idem re^ionsione ad Anbertum, veratrum nlgrnm, aUac 
tlmldum etperloulosnm vlnl splrltn otlam et oleo comroodnm slousul reddltnr, nt etlam pnerls tnto admlnli. 
trarl posslt. i Certnm est biyns herbss Tlrtntem maxlmam et mirabllem ease^ pammqne dlstare Lbalsamo. 
T.t qui uArlt oo recto ntl, pint habet artls qnam tota leribentinm eohori, ant omnts doctoral in wmanl^ 
b Quo fuUclter nsnn sum. 
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our new London PharmacopoDia hath lately revi-vod. ^Put case (saith he), all 
othec medicines fail, by the help of God this alone shall do it, and *tU a 
drowned medicine which must be kept in secret.” 

** 9 . Epithynl lemnnc., lapldU laznll, as:arlci ana 
Scamiuonll, 3J» CharlophiUonini na.nero 20 : pulverlsentur 
« ' Omnia, et Ipslus pulverla aernp. 4 . singulis septlmanls assuinat.** 

To these I may add Amoldi vinvm Bughasatum, or borage wine before men- 
tioned, which °^Mizaldu3 calls vinum mirabile, a wonderful wine, and Stockcrus 
vouches to repeat verbatim amongst other receipts. Bubeus his ^compound 
water o.ut ot Savanarola: Pinetus his balm; Cardan’s Palais Ilgacitithi, with 
which, in his book de curis admirandiSf he boasts that he had cured many 
melancholy persons in eight days, which ^Sekenkius puts amongst his observa- 
ble medicines; Altomarus his syrup, with which ^ho calls God so solemnly to 
witness, he hath in his kind done many excellent cures, and which Sekenkios 
cent. 7. observ, 80. mentioneth, Daniel Sennertus, lib. 1. part. 2. cap. 12. so 
much commends; ifulandua* admirable water for melancholy, Wiich cent. 3* 
cap. 96. he names Spiritum vitce aureum^ Panaceam^ what not, and his absolute 
medioine bf 60 eggs^ curat. Empir. cent. 1. cur. 5. to be taken three in a morn- 
ing, with a powder of his. ^Paventinus, prac. Empir. doubles this number of 
eggs, and wdl have 101 to be taken by three and three in like sort, which 
Sallust Salvian approves, de red. med. lih. 2.c. 1 . with some of the same powder, 
till all be spent, a most excellent remedy for all melancholy and mad men. 


. ** 9* Fpltliyml, thymi, ana drachmas daa% sacchari olbl uaciain anam, croci grana trio, 

Cmiiaiiiomi drachmam onam; miace, ilat pulyii.’* 

All these yet are nothing to those ‘’chemical preparatives of Aqua Chalidonia^ 
quintessence of hellebore, salts, extracts, distillations, oils, Aurum potabile, &o. 

• Dr. Anthony in his book de auropoted)., edit. 1400, is all and aU for it. * And 

though all the schools of Galenists, with a wicked and unthankful pride and 
scum, detest it in their practice, yet in more grievous diseases, when tlieirvege- 
tals will g^od, they are compelled to seek the help of minerals, though 

they use them rashly, unprofitalily, slackly, and to no purpose.” llhenauus, 
a Dutch chemist, in his book de Sale e puteo emergente, takes upon him to 
apologise 'for Anthony, and sets light by all that speak against him. But what 
do 1 meddle with this great controversy, which is the subject of many volumes? 
Let Paracelsus, Qucrcetan, Crollius, and the brethren of the rosy cross, defend 
themselves as they may. Crato, Erastus, and the Galenists oppugn. Para- 
celsus, he brags on the other side, he did more famous cures by this means, 
than all the Galenists in Europe, and calls himself a monarch; Galen, Hi 2 )po- 
crates, infants, illiterate, dec. As Thessalus of old railed against those ancient 
Asclepiadcan writers, ^he condemns others, insults, triumphs, overcomes all 
antiquity (saith Galen as if he spake to him), declares himself a conqueror, and 
orowuB his own doings.” One drop of their chemical preparatives shall do more 
good thou all their fulsome potions. Erastus, and the rest of the Galenists 
vilify them on the other side, as heietics in physic; ^Paracelsus did that in 
phyaio, which Luther in divinity.” A drunken rogue he was, a base fellow, a 
he had*the devil for his master, devils hj^ familiar companions, and 

IHoc poBlto quod aUe medlclnse non yaleant, Ista tunc Del mlsericordil ▼aloblt, ct cstmedlclna coronata 
mm eecretissime teneatur. ^ Lib. do artif. med. ^ Sect. 3. Optimum reim dium aqua compoaita 
SaTanarolas. oSekenklua, ^serv. 31. P Donatna ab Altomarl, cap. 7. Testor Oeuin, me multoa 
meloncholicos htUua aoliiu ayrupl uau ciirasae, facta prida purgationo. <1 Ceiituia oya ct unum, qaollbet 
mane anniant ova aorbilia, cum aequontl pulvere aupra OYum oaperbo, et contincont quouatiue asaumpaerlnt 
centum et unum, maniocia et inclancholicda ntillaaimum remedmm. ' Quercctuii. cap. 4 . Phar. Oawaldoa 
'CrolliuB. * Cap. 1. Ucct tota (iialenl^tarum achola, mlneralla non alne iinpio et ingratu faatu baiia praetica 
aetoatentnr; tamen In gravioribus morbla, omni yegetabUiom dcrclicto aubaidio, ad mineralia conrogtnnt, 
licet ea tcmcre, ignavltcr, et Inutiliter uaurpont. Ad flnom llbrl. t Votei*ea maledictia inceasit, vlneit, et 
contra omnom antlqultatem eoronatur, ipaoqne 4 ae victor dcclaratur. Gal. lib. 1 . meth. e. 2. u God- 
ronebnt do aale absynthii. * Idem Paraoelaua in mcdiclna, quod Lutherua in theologia. 7 Dlapnt. in 
eundem, parte 1 . Magna ebrlna, illiteratua, dAmonem praeoeptorem habult, daamonea fbiniUarea, die. 
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'what he did, was done by the help of the deviL” Thus they contend and 
rail, and eveiy mart write books pro and eon, et adhuc sub judice lie estf let 
them agree as they will, 1 proceed 

Subsect. IV. — Averters. 

AvBbters and pnrgers must go together, as tending all to the samo pur« 
pose, to divert this rebellious humour, and turn it another way. In this range, 
clysters and suppositories challenge a chief place, to draw this humour from 
the brain and heart, to the more ignoble parts. Some would have them still 
used a few days between, and those to be made with the boiled seeds of anise, 
fennel, and bastard saffron, hops, thymo, epithyme, mallows, fumitory, bugloss, 
polypody, senna, diasene, hamech, cassia, diacatholicon, hierologodium, oil of 
violets, sweet almonds, <bc. For without question, a cly^er opportunely used, 
cannot choose in this, as most other maladies but to do very much good ; 
Clysteres nutriunt, sometimes clysters nourish, as they may be prepared, as I 
was informed liot long since by a learned lecture of our natural philosophy 
"reader, which he handled by way of discourse, out of some other not^d physi- 
cians. Such things as provoke urine most commend, but not sweat. Triiica- 
vellius, consil. 16. cap, 1. in head-melancholy forbids it. P. Bayerus and others 
approve frictions of the outward parts, and to bathe them with warm water. 
Instead of ordinary frictions. Cardan prescribes rubbing with nettles till they 
blister the skin, which likewise "Basardus Visontinus so much magnifies. 

Sneezing, masticatories, and nasals are generally received. MontaLtus, c. 34. 
Hildesheim, spvod, 3. fol. 136 and 238 give seversd receipts of all three. 
Hehiules de Saxonia r^tes of an empirie in Venice '‘^that had a strong 
water to purge by the mouth and nostrils, which he still used in head-melan- 
choly, and would sell for no gold.’* 

To open months and haomofrhoids is very good physic, "if they have ' 
been formerly stopped.” Faventinus would have them opened with horse- 
leeches, so would HorcuL de Sax.; Julius Alexandrinus, comil, 185. Scoltzii 
thinks aloes fitter: ^most approve horse-leeches in tills case, to bo aipplied to 
the forehead, "nostrils, and other places. 

Montaltus, cap. 29. out of Alexander and othors^ prescribes “ ^cupping- 
glasses, and issues in the left thigh.” Aretus, lib, 7. cap. 5, ^Faulus Begolinus, 
Sylvius will have them without scarification, applied to the shoulders 
and\>ack, thighs and feet:” ^Montaltus, cap. 34. bids open an issue in the 
arm, or hinder part of the head.” ^Piso enjoins ligatures, frictions, supposito- 
ries, and cupping-glasses, still without scarification, and the rest. 

Cauteries and hot irons are to be used " ^in the suture of the crown, and 
the seared or ulcerated place suffered to run a good while. ’Tis not amiss to bore 
the skull with an instrument, to lot out the fuliginous vapours.” Sallust. Salvi- 
anus, de remedies Hb. 2. cap. 1. ** ^because this humour hardly yields toother 
physio, would have the leg cauterised, or the left leg, below the knee, ™and 
the he^ bored in two or three places,” for that it much avails to the exhalation 
of the vapours: ^'^1 saw (saith he) a melincholy man at Borne, that by no 
remedies could be healed, but when by chance he was wounded in the head, 
and the drull broken, he was excellently cured.” Another, to the admiration 

■ Ulster D. Lspworih. * Ant FbUoe. cap. de melan. frtetlo yertiee, &e. h Aqna fortlsslma 

pvgtns os, Hires, quam non ynlt anro yendere. ® MerciirlaUi,^nsil. 6. et 30. bsmoiToidum et 

nenslam provoeatlo Juvat, modo ex eomin lupprewlona ortnm habnerit. d Laurentlna, Bmel, dee. 

*P. Bayoi'oa, 1. X cap. 1ft. nanbiis, ike. rCucoi'bltubB sleets, et foutanellaa emre slnistro. e J^desbcira, 
gpioel. 2. Vapores k oerobro trabondl snnt A'ictlonlbus nniveral, eucurbitiilis slocls, humeris ao durso 
sifflxlsb circa pedes et crura, h FontaneUam aperl Jnsta oecipitliun, aut brachlum. i Bolani, ligaturai, 
MetUmes, w, k Cauterlum flat sutura coronaU, diu fluere permlttoutur loca nleerosa. Trepano etiam 
eraoli densitaa Immlnul poterlt, ut yaporiboa ftiliglnosia osltos pateat. I QuonUun dllfleultcr eedlt olila 
andicamentii, ideo flat in yertiee caaterlnm, ant erure ainistro'lnfra genn. ™ Plant dno ant trla esuteria, 
cum osais perforatlone. Vldi Bons meUncholicnm qol, adhlbibs multla romedUs, wnari non poterat, 

•ed cum craiiiam gladio fractoia asset, optima sonatus est. 
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of the beholders, “^breaking hfs head with a fall from on high, was instantly 
lecoVered of his dotage.*’ Oordonius, cap. 13. part. 2. would have these 
cauteries tried last, when no other physic will serve. "^*The head to be 
shaved and bored to let out fumes, which without doubt will do much good 
I saw a melancholy man wounded in the head Tith a sword, his brain-pan 
broken; so long as the wound was open he was well, but when his wound 
was healed, his dotage returned again.*’ But Alexi nder Messaria, a professoi 
in Padua, lid. 1. pract. med. cap. 2\. de inelancJiol. will allow no cauteries at 
nil, *tis too stiff a humour and too thick as he holds, to be so evaporated. 

Guianerius, c. 8. Tract. 15. cured a nobleman in Savoy, by boring alone, 
^‘"^leaving the hole open a month together,” by means of which, after two 
years’ melancholy and madness, he was delivered. All approve of this remedy 
in the suture of the crown ; but Arculanus would have the cautery to bo made 
with gold. In many other parts, these cauteries are prescribed for melancholy 
men, as in the thighs, (Mercurialis, consil. 86.) arms, legs. Idem, consil. 6. and 
19 and 25. Montanus, 86. Bodericus h Fonseca, tom. 2. eonstdt.^84. pro hypo- 
clmid. co^d deoctrd, <kc., but most in the head, ^'if other physic will do no good.'* 

Subsect. V . — Alteratives and Cordials, cdrrohorating, resolving 
the lleliques, and mending the Temperament. 

Because this humour is so malign of itself, and so hard to be removed, 
the reliques are to be cleansed, by alteratives, cordials, and such means : the 
temper is to be altered and amended, with such things as fortify and strengthen 
tlie heart and brain, which are commonly both affected in tliis m^ady, 
nnd do mutually misaffect one another: which arc still to be given every 
other day, or some few days inserted after a purge, or like physic, as 
occasion serves, and are of such force, that nmny times they help alone, and 
as *Arnoldus holds in his Aphorisms, are to be '^preferred before all other 
medicines, in what kind soever.** 

Amongst this number of cordials and alteratives,! do not hud a more present 
remedy, than a cup of wine or strong drink, if it be soberly and opportunely 
used. It makes a ma^ bold, hardy, courageous, “*whetteth the wit,” if 
moderately taken, (and as Plutarch "saith, Symp. 7. queest. 12.) '‘it makes 
those which are otherwise dull, to exhale and evaporate like frankincense, or 
quicken, (Xenophon adds) ’as oil doth fire.’* A famous cordial,” Matthk>lus 
in Dioscoridem calls it, "an excellent nutriment to refresh the body, it makes 
a good colour, a ilourishing age, helps concoction, fortifies the stomach, takes 
away obstructions, provokes urine, drives out excrements, procures sleep, clears 
the blood, expels wind. and cold poisons, attenuate^ concocts, dissipates all 
thick vapours, and fuliginous humours.” And that which is all in all to my 
purpose, it takes away fear and sorrow. * Curas edaces dissipat Evius, " It glads 
the heart of man,” Psal. civ. 15. hilavrUatis dudes seminarium. Helena’s bowl, 
the sole nectar of the gods, or that true nepenthes in *Homer, which puts away 
care and grief^ as Oribasius, 5. CoUeot. cap. 7. and Some others will, was nought 
else but a cup of good wine. It makes the mind of the king and of the 
fatherless both one, of the bond and free man, pgor and rich ; it tuineth all 
his thoughts to joy and mirth, makes him remember no son*ow or debt, but 

oEt altcrum vldl mclancliollcam, qal cx alto cadens non slna astantlum admlratlone, llberatiu eat. 
Pltadatur caput et flat cauterlum in capite; procui dublo iata fuciunt ad fumorum ozhalationem; vldi 
niclanchollcum li fortuna gladlo vulneratuni, et craninm fractum, quumdiu vulnua apertuzn, curatui 
<optime; at cum vulnua aanatum, reveraa eat mania. Usque ad duraui mutrem trepanari fed, et per 

mensem aperto stetlt. ^Cordis ratio semper habenda quod cerobro compatltur, et soao invieem offleiunt. 
* Aphor. 38. Modicina Thoriaealia pro eoeterls eligenda. t Qalen. de temp. lib. 3. e. 8. moderate viiium 
eumptum acnlt ingenium. ^ Tardos aliter et trlstei thnrls in modum exholaro faclt. * UUarltatcm 
•at oleum flammam c.xcltat. r Viribus retinendis ca'*(llacam eximlum, nutriendo ooiporl allmentuoi 

optlmiftn, oatatem floridam fiscit, colorem innatum fovet. concoctlonem Juvat, stomaebum roborat, excre. 
mentis viam parat, urlnam movet, somnum conclllat, vcneiia, frigidos liatim dissipat, crassos huinoroe 
aUsnuat, coquit, dlscutit, &e. ■ Uor. Ub. 2. od. 11. ** Bacebus dissipates corroding cares." ^O^yss. A. 
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enricheth his hearty and makes him speak by talents,” Esdras iii. 19, 20, 21. 
It gives life itself, spirits, 'wit, ikc. For which cause the ancients called Bacchus,. 
Zt&er foixT h liber andOf and ^sacrificed to Bacchus and Pallas still upon an 
altar. Wine measureably drunk, and in time, brings gladness and cheerful- 
ness of mind, it cheereth Ood and men,” Judges ix. 13. UetUioR Bacchus dolor ^ it 
makes an old wife dance, and such as are in misery to forget evil, and be ^meny. 

** Bacchus et afflictls requiem mortalibus affcrt, Wine makes a troubled soul to rest, 

Crura licet duro compede vincta forcnt.'* Though feet with fetters be opprest.” 

Demetrius in Plutarch, when he fell into Seleucus’s hands, and was prisoner 
in Syria, "spent his time with dice and drink that he might so ease his dis- 
contented mind, and avoid those continual cogitations of his present condition 
wherewith he was tormented.” Therefore Solomon, Prov. xxxi. 6, bids “ wine 
be given to him that is ready to 'perish, and to him that hath grief of heart, 
let him drink that he forget his poverty, and remember his misery no more.” 
Solidlis cmimis onuc eximit^ it easeth a burdened soul, nothing speedier, 
nothing better; which the prophet Zachariah perceived, when he said, “that in 
the time of Messias, they of Ephraim should be glad, and their heart should 
rejoice as through wine.” All which makes me very well approve of that pretty 
description of a feast in *Bartholomeus Anglicus, when grace was said, their 
hands washed, and the guests sufficiently exhilarated, with good discourse, sweet 
music, dainty fare, exhUarationis gratid,pocula it&rum atque iierum offeruntur, 
ns a corollary to conclude the feast, and continue their mirth, a grace cup came 
in to cheer their hearts, and they drank healths to one another again and again. 
Which as I. Fredericus Matenesius, Crit, Christ, lib. 2. cap. 5, C, 7, was an 
old custom in all ages in every commonwealth, so as they be not enforced, 
bihereper molentiam, but as in that royal feast of ** Ahasuerus, which lasted 
180 days, “without compulsion they drank by order in golden vessels,” when 
and what they would themselves. This of drink is a most easy and parable 
remedy, a common, a cheap, still ready against fear, sorrow, and such trouble- 
some thoughts, that molest the mind ; as brimstone with fire, the spirits on 
a sudden aro enlightened by it. “No better physic” (saith ^Hhasis) “ for a 
melancholy man : and he that can keep company, and carouse, needs no other 
medicines,” ’tis enough. His countryman A vicenna,i 31. doct. 2. cap. 8. pro- 
ceeds farther yet, and will have him that is troubled in mind, or melanclioly, 
not to drink only, but now and then to be drunk: excellent good physic it is 
for fhis and many other diseases. Magninus, Reg. san. part. 3. c. 31. will have 
them to be so once a month at least, and gives his reasons for it, “^because it 
scours the body by vomit, urine, sweat, of all manner of superfiuities, and keeps 
it clean.” Of the same mind is Seneca the Philosopher, in his book de tranquil, 
lib, 1. c. 15. nonnunquam ut in aliis morbis ad ebrietatem usque venienduin; 
Curas deprimil, tristitm rnedetur, it is good sometimes to be drunk, it helps 
sorrow, depresseth cares, and so concludes this tract with a cup of wine : Habes, 
Serene charissme, quae ad tranquiUitatem animee pertinent. But these are 
epicureal tenets tending to looseness of life, luxury and atheism, maintained 
alone by some heathens, dissolute AraBians, profane Christians, and are 
exploded by Babbi Moses, tract, 4. Guliel. Placeiitius, lib. \.jcap. 8. Yalescus 
de Taranta^ and most accusately ventilated by Jo. Sylvaticus, a late writer 
and physician of Milan, med. coni, cap. 14. where you shall find this tenet 
copiously confuted. . 

b Pauanlas. * Syracldes, xsxl. 28. d Legitur et prlscl Catonls Siepe mere calulase virtue. * In 
pncula ot aleom le prseclpltavU, et lie fere tempos traduxlt, ut icgram crapula mentem levaret, et condltlonls 
praosentlB cogitatlonee qulbiu agitabator aobiius vitaret. t So did tlie Atlienione of old, aa Suidas relates, 
and 80 do the GermaoB at this &y. 8 Lib. 6. cap. 23. et 24. de remm proprietat. h Esther, i. 8. 

i Tract. 1. cent. 1. 1. Non CBstroa landabilior eo, vol cura inelior; qul melancholicns, ntatur socletate 
hominum ot blberla; et qol potest lostiuere usnin vini, non indigot alia medicina, quod eo sunt onftila ud 
usum neceasaria litOus paasLonis. kTum quod sequatur inde sttdor, voadtio, urina, h qulbus 

auperfloltatosh GorporeremoYentnr et remonot coipua munduin. 
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Howsoever you say, if this be true, that wine and strong drink have such 
virtue to expel fear and sorrow, and to exhilarate the mind, ever hereafter 
let’s drink and be merry. 

" 1 Frome recondltnni, Lydo strenna, csBCubam, I ** Come, lanty Lyda, flll’i a enp of sack, 

Capadores, puer, hue after Scypboi^ I And, Rirrah drawer, bigger pota we lack, 

Et Cilia vlna aut Loabla.’* | And Sclo wines tbat bare eo good a ■mack.'* 

I say with him in “A. Qellius, "let’s maintain the vigour of our souls with 
a moderate cup of wine,” ^NatU in usum IcetUix scyphis, "and drink to refresh 
our mind; if there be any cold sorrow in it, or torpid bashfidness, let’s wash 
it all away.” Nunc vino pdLite cu/ras; so saith * Horace, so saith Anacreon, 

Medi/ovra ^ap pc Rcitrdai 
noXv Kpeitraov n daMocra. 

Let’s drive down care with a cup of wine : and so say I too (though I drink 
none myself), for all this may be done, so that it be modestly, soberly, oppor- 
tunely used : so that “ they be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess,” which 
our ^Apostle forewarns; for as Chrysostom well comments on that place, ad 
Icetitiam datum est vinum, non ad dyrietaiem^ ’tis for mirth wine, but not for 
madness and will you know where, when, and how that is to be understood? 
Vie dicere uhi honum sU vinum ? Audi quid dicat Scriptural hear the Scrip- 
tures, " Give wine to them that are in sorrow,” or as Paul bid Timothy drink 
wine for his stomach’s sake, for concoction, health, or some such honest occa- 
sion. Otherwise, as ^ Pliny tells us; if singular moderation be not had, 
^nothing so pernicious, ’tis mere vinegar, blandua dasmon, poison itself.” 
But hear a more fearful doom, Habaa ii. 15. <k 16. “ Woe be to him that 
makes his neighbour drunk, shameful spewing shall be upon his glory.” Let 
not good fellows triumph therefore (saith Matthiolus), that I have eo much 
commended wine; if it be immoderately taken, "instead of making glad, it 
confounds both body and soul, it makes aegiddy head, a sorrowful heart.” 
And ’twas well said of the poet of old, " Wine causeth mirth and grief,” 
'nothing so good for some, so bad for others, especially as ”ono observes, qui a 
causa cqlida malk Jiabent^ that are hot or inflamed. And so of spices, they 
alone, as I have showed, cause head-melancholy themselves, they must not 
use wine as an ^ordinary drink, or in their diet. But to determine with 
Laurentius, c. 8. de mJtan, wine is bad for madmen, and such as are troubled 
with heat’ in their inner parts or brains; but to melancholy which is cold (as 
most is), wine, soberly used, may be very good. • 

I may say the same of the decoction of China roots, sassafras, sarsaparilla, 
guaiacum : China, saith Manardus, makes a good colour in the face, takes 
away melancholy, and all infirmities proceeding from cold, even so sarsapa- 
rilla provokes sweat mightily, guaiacum dries, Claudinus, consult, 89. 46. 

Montanus, Capivaccius, consult. 188. ScoUsd% make frequent and good use of 
guaiacum and China, " '^so that the liver be not incensed,” good fbr sucli as 
are cold, as most melancholy men are, but by no means to be mentioned in 
hot. 

The Turks have a drink called coffee (for they use no wine), so named of a 
berry as black as soot, and as bitter (like that black drink which was in use 
amongst the Lacedaemonians, and perhaps the ^me), which they sip still of, 
and sup as warm as they can suffer; they spend much time in those coffee- 
houses, which are somewhat like our alehouses or taverns, and there they sit 
chatting and drinkiifg to drive away the time, and to be merry together, 

1 Hor. “ Lib. 15. 2. noct. Att. Vlgorcm anlml moderato vlnl usu tpeamnr, et calefocto slmnl rofo- 

toque anfmo al quid in eo vel frl;;,ddaB tristitiae^ vcl torpen:ia verecundJas fUerit, dUoamuk *• } vl"* 

27. • Od. 7. lib. 1. 26. Nam praeatat ebrium me quaxn mortuum Jacere. « Epnea. ▼. 18. ur- lU- 

cap. 6. S Lib. 14. h, Klhil pernicloaina Tiribua, ai modus ubslt, veiienura. ^ TbeoOTitw IdyL lA vino 

darl IflBtitiam et dolorem. ^ Itenodens. ■ Mercuriulia. consil. 26. Vinum Ingidls optimum, c.t 

..simum ferlna melancholia. tFeiueliua, consil. 44 et 45^ vinum prohibet aaalduum, et aromaia 

Modo Jeeur non inceudatur. 
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because find by experience that kind of drink, so used, helpeth digestion, 
and procureth alacrity. Some of them take opium to this purposa 

Borage, balm, saifron, gold, I have spoken of ; Montaltus, c. 23. commends 
scorzonera roots condite. Garcias ah Horto, plant hist, lib. 2. cap. 25. makes 
mention of an herb called datura, which, if it be eaten, for twenty-four 
hours following takes away all sense of grief, makes them incline to laughter 
and mirth:” and another called bauge, like in effect to opium, “ which puts 
them for a time into a kind of ecstasy,” and makes them gently to laugh. One 
of the Roman emperors had a seed, which he did ordinarily eat to exhilarate 
himself ^ Chris tophorus Ayrerus prefers bczoar stone, and the confection of 
alkermes, before other cordids, and amber in some cases. ^ ^ Alkermcs com- 
forts the inner parts;” and bezoar atone hath an especial virtue against all 
melancholy affections, “ “it refresheth the heart, and corroborates the whole 
body.” ** Amber provokes urine, helps the body, breaks wind, &c. After a 
purge, 3 or 4 grains of bezoar stone, and 3 grains of ambergrease, drunk or 
taken in borage or bugloss water, in which gold hot hath ‘been quenched, will 
do much good, and the purge will diminish less (the heart so refreshed) of tha 
strength and substance of the body. * 

9* confect. Alkermes lap. Rosoar. 9j. 

Succini albi snbtiliss. pnlrcrLsat. cum 

Syrup, do cort. cltii; fiat clectuaiium. 

To bezoar stone most subscribe, Manardus, and ° many others; "it takes 
away sadness, and makes him merry that useth it; I have seen some that 
have been much diseased with faintness, swooning, and melancholy, that tak- 
ing the weight of three grains of this stone, in the water of oxtongue, havo 
boon cured.” Garcias ab Horto brags how many desperate cures he hath done 
upon melancholy men by this alone, when all physicians had forsaken them. 
But alkermes many except against ; in some cases it may help, if it be good . 
and of the best, such as that of Montpelier in France, which ^lodocus Sin- 
cerus, Itinera/rio GaUioef so much magnifies, and would have no traveller omit 
to see it made. But it is not so general a medicine as the other, f'erneliiis, 
consil. 49, suspects alkermes by reason of its heat, “ “nothing (saith he), sooner 
exasperates this disease, than the use of hot working meats and medicines, 
and would have them for that cause warily taken.” *£ conclude, therefore, of 
this and all other medicines, as Thucydides of the plague at Athens, no 
rem6dy could be prescribed for it, Nam quod uni profuit, hx)c aliiacrat exitio: 
there is no cathoHc medicine to bo had: that which helps one is pernicious 
to another. 

Diamaryaritumfrigidum, diawlyra, diahoraginatum, electuarium loetificans 
Galeni et BJuteis, de gemmia, dimUhos^ diamoscimm duke et aincvrum^ eleciua- 
rium eonoiUatorisy syrup. Gidonwrum, de pomis^ conserves of roses, violets, 
fumitory, enula campana, satyrioB, lemons, orange-pills condite, &c., havo 
their good use. 

” ^ It. niamoBcbl dulcis et amarl, ana Jij. 

DiabugloBsatl, Dlaboragiuatl, Buccharl Tlolaeel, 
ana J mlBce cum Byrupo de pomiB.” 

Every physician is full of speh receipts: one only I will add^for the rarenesa 
of it, which I find recorded by many learned authors, as on approved medicine 

> Per 24 honu aenBum doloris omnem tolllt, et ridere flaclt. 7 HildcMhefan, spleel 2. ■ Alkermea 

omnia Tltalla viBcera mire confortat. * Contra omnos niclancholkos affectuB confert, ao eertnm OBt ipBiui. 
UBU omnes cordis et corporis vires minim in modnm reficl. b Succlnum vero alblssimum confortat 

▼entrleulum, fiatum diseutlt, urinam movet, &o. * Garcias ab Horto, aromatum lib. 1. cap. 15, 

adversus omnes morboe melancholicoB conduclt, et venenum. Ego (inquit) ntor in morbis melaacholloi!i, 

&e , et deploratOB huJus usu ad prlBtlnam eanltatem restitui. See more in Bauhlnua* book de lap. Bezoar 
o. 46. d Edit. 1S17. Monspell) eleetuarlnm fit preciodasimum Alchorm. ^c. ^ Nihil morbnnt 

tanncBBque ezasperat, ac allmentomm yel calldiorum usus. Alcbermes Ideo Buspectus, et quod^Bemel 
moneam, caute adhibenda calida medloamenta. f Sckenklns, 1. 1. Observat. do Munl^ ad mentis allena- 
et deBiplentiam vitlo beiobriobortam, in monuBcripto oodlee Germonlco, telemedicafflontum reperL 
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against dotage, head-melancholy, and such diseases of the brain. Take a 
Iraqi’s head that never meddled with an ewe, cut off at a blow, and the horns 
only take away, boil it well, skin and wool together; after it is well sod, take 
out the brains, and put these spices to it, cinnamon, ginger, nutmeg, mace, 
cloves, cma § mingle the powder of these spices with it, and heat them in 
a platter upon a chafing-dish of coals together, stirring them well, that they 
do not burn; take heed it be not overmuch dried, or drier than a calfs brains 
ready to be eaten. Keep it so prepared, and for three days give it the patient 
fiisting, so that he fast two hours after it. It may be eaten with bread, in an 
egg or broth, or any way, so it be taken. For fourteen days let him use this 
diet, drink no wine, &c. Gesner, hts6, animal, lib, 1. pag. 917, Caricterius, 
pract 13. in Nich. de rmlri. pag. 129. latro: Witenberg. edit Tvhing. pag. 62, 
mention this medicine, though with some variation; ho that list may try it, 
*and many such. 

Odoraments to smell to, of rose-water, violet flowers, balm, rose-cakes, 
vinegar, <kc., do mtich recreate the brains and spirits, according to Solomon. 
Prov. xxvii. 9. “ They rejoice the heart,” and, as some say, nourish : ’tis a 
questionl3omiiionly controverted in our schools, an odorea nutriant: let Ficinus, 
lib. 2. cap. 18. decide it ; ^many arguments he brings to prove it ; as of Demo- 
critus, that lived by the smell of bread alone, applied to his nostrils, for some 
few days, when for old age he could eat no meat. Ferrerius, lib. 2. vneth. 
speaks of an excellent confection of his making, of wine, saffron, &c., which 
he prescribed to dull, weak, feeble, and dying men to smell to, and by it to 
have done very much good, cequb fere profaiase olfactu et potu, as if he had 
given them drink. Our noble and learned Lord t V erulam, in his book de vitd 
et morte, commends, therefore, all such cold smells as any way serve to refri- 
gerate the spirits. Montanus, condl. 31, prescribes a form which ho would 
]iavo his melancholy patient never to have ou4 of his hands. If you will have 
thorn spagirically prepared, look in Oswaldus Crollius, Basil. Chymica, 

Irrigations of the head shaven, "^of the flowers of water-lilies, lettuce, 
violets, ^momile, wild mallows, wetlier’s-head,” <kc., must be used mauy 
mornings together. Montan., consU. 31, would have the head so washed once 
a week. Lselius il fonte Eugubinus, consult. 44, for an Italian count, troubled 
with head-melancholy, repeats many medicines wliich he tried, “^but two 
alone which did the cure; use of whey made of goats’ milk, with the extract 
t)f hellebore, and irrigations of the liead with water-lilies, lettuce, violets, 
camomile, &c., upon the suture of the crown.” Piso commends a ram’s lungs 
applied hot to the fore paH of the head, ^ or a young lamb divided in the back, 
exenterated, &c . ; all acknowledge the chief cure in moistening throughout. 
Some, saith Laurentius, use powders and caps to the brain; but forasmuch as 
such aromatical things are hot and dry, they must be sparingly administered. 

Unto the heart we may do well to apply bags, epithemes, ointments, of 
which Laurentius, c. 9. de melon, gives examples. Bruel prescribes an opi- 
thome for the heart, of bugloss, borage, water-lily, violet waters, sweet wine, 
balm leaves, nutmegs, cloves, ko. • 

For the belly, make a fomentation of oil, ®in which the seeds of cummin, 
rue, carrots, dill, have been boiled. 

Baths ore of wonderful great force in this malady, much admired by ^ Galen, 

• 

f Caput arletls nondum ezpertl yenerein, nno ictn ampatatnio, cornlbus tantmn demotls, Integram com 
Ian a et pello bene clixabis, turn aperto cerebrum exlmesi et addens aromata, &c. * Cinls testudinis 

Ofltus, et vino potus moluncliullani curat, et rasura cornu Ilhinucerotis, &c. Sekonklua. b Instat in 

xnatrlce, qubd sursum ct deonum ad odorls senaum proec pltatur. t Vlacount St. Alban'a. i £z 

decocto flomni nympheoi^ lactucse, riolaraoL ctaumomiloa, altheoe, capitis vcrvecum, Ac. k Inter anxilia 
multa adhibtta, duo visa aunt reraedium adferre. usna acri capiinl cum extracto llellebori, et irriffatio ex 
iacto.Nyxnpheoe, vlolarmn, &c. auturm coronali adhiblra; bia remediia sanitate priatlnft adrotua eat. 
1 Gonfort et pulmo arictia. calidus agnua per dorsum dlvlatia, excuteratua, admotua ilnclpltL ™ Semina 
c nmini, rutfi^ daucl, anctiii cocta. ^ Lib. 8. do locla affect 
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EhasiSj <fec., of sweet water, in wMch are boiled the leaves of mallowBi 
rosei^ violets, water-lilies, wether’s-head, flowers of bugloss, camomile^ melilot 
tsQ. Guianer. cap, 8. trcLct, 15, would have them used twice a day, and when 
they come forth of the baths, their back bones to be anointed with oil of 
almonds, violets, nymphea, fr^ capon grease, kc. 

Amulets and things to be borne about, I find prescribed, taxed by some, 
approved by Eenodasus, Flaterus {amuUta inquU non negligmda), and others; 
look for them in Mizaldus, Porta, Albertus, dca Bassardus Yiscontinus, ant, 
phUo8. commends hypericon, or St. John’s wort gathered on a ^Friday in the 
hour of "Jupiter, when it comes to his effectual operation (that is, about the 
full moon in July); so gathered and borne, or hung about the neck, it mightily 
helps this affection, and drives away all fantastical spirits.” ^Fhiles, a Gi'eek 
author that flourished in the time of Michael Paleologus, writes that a sheep 
or kid’s skin, whom a wolf worried, ^Hadua inhumani raptua ah ore lupi, 
ought not at all to be worn about a man, "because it cai^eth palpitation of 
the heart,” not for any fear, but a secret virtue which amulets have. A ring 
made of the hoof of an ass’s right fore foot carried about, &c, Ibslj with 
*Benod 80 us, they are not altogether to be rejected. Peony doth cure epilepsy ; 
precious stones, most diseases; ^a wolTs dung borne with one helps the colic, 
^a spider an ague. Sic. Being in the country in the vacation time not many 
years since, at Lindley in Leicestershire, my father’s house, I first observed 
this amulet of a spider in a nut- shell lapped in silk, &c., so applied for an ague 
by ^my mother; whom, although I knew to have excellent ^11 in chirurgery, 
sore eyes, aches, dsc., and such experimental medicines, as all the country 
where she dwelt can witness, to have done many famous and good cures upon 
diverse poor folks, that were otherwise destitute of help : yet among all other 
experiments, this methought was most absurd and ridiculous, I could see no 
warrant for it. Quid aranea cttmfebre? For what antipathy? till at length 
rambling amongst authors (as often I do) I found this very medicine in Diosco- 
rides, approved by Matthiolus, repeated by Alderovandus, cap. de Aranea, lib. 
de ineectis, I began to have a better opinion of it, and to give more»credit to 
amulets, when 1 saw it in some parties answer to experience. Some medicines 
are to be exploded, that consist of words, characters, spells, and charms, wliich 
can do no good at all, but out of a strong conceit, as Pomponatius proves ; or 
the devil’s policy, who is the first founder and teacher of them. 

Subsect. YI. — Correctors of Accidents to procure Sleep. Against fearful 

Dreams^ Redness^ disc. 

When you have used ’all good means and helps of alteratives, averters, 
diminutives, yet there will be still certain accidents to be corrected and amended, 
as waking, fearful dreams, flushing in the face to some ruddiness, 4cc. 

Waking, by reason of their continual cares, fears, sorrows, dry brains, is a 
lymptom that much crucifies melandioly men, and must therefore be speedily 
helped, and sleep byall means procured, which sometimes is a sufficient ^ remedy 
of itself without any other physia ^kenkius, in his Observations, hath an 
example of a woman that was so cured. The means to procure it, are inward 
or outward. Inwardly taken, are simples, or compounds; simples, as poppy, 
nymphea, violets, roses, lettuce, mandrake, henbane, qightshade or soknum, 
fiaffix>n, hemp-seed, nutmegs, willows, with their seed^ juice^ decoctions, dis- 

^ Tetrab. 2. ler. 1 . cap. 10. r Cap. de mel. eollectnm die vener. bora JotIs cum ad Energlam renlt, I. e. 
ad plenilunium JuUl,iDde gesta et collo apponsa liunc affectum apprlnie jurat et fonattcoi aplrttua expellit 
4 L. de proprietat. animal, ovis b lupo eorrepts pellem non esse pro Indumento corporis usurpandam, cordis 
enlm palpUationem excltat, &c. ^ Mart. • Pbar. Ub. i . cap. 12. t .£tlu8, cap. -Tet.- 4. 

u Dloscorldes, Ulysses Aldei:oyandu8 de aranea. * Mistress Dorothy Burton, she died, 1 02B. s bolo 
aomno curata est clti'a medid auxllium, IbLlOA. 
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tilled waters, &a Compounds are syrups, or opiates, syrup of poppy, violets, 
verbasco, which are commonly taken with distilled waters. 

]$>• dlBCodil dlascordll aqnas lactacs 
mlBta flat potlo ad horam aomni aumenda. 

Reqmes Nicholaij PhUoniw/n Bomomum^ Triplma magnaf jnhdm de Cyno- 
^glossa, Diaacordium, Laudcmwn Pceracdai, Opiw/i, are in use, &c. Country 
folks commonly make a posset of hemp-seed, which Fuchsius in his herbal so 
much discommends; yet 1 have seen the good effect, and it may be used 
where better medicines are not to be had. 

Laudanum ParaceUi is prescribed in two or three grains, with a drachm of 
Diascordiumt which Oswald. Crollius commends. Opium itself is most part 
used outwardly, to smell to in a ball, though commonly so taken by the Turks 
to the same quantity ‘for a cordial, and at Goa in the Indies; the dose 40 or 
50 grains. 

Kulandus calls djequiem Nicliolai, uUimum refugium, the last refuge; but 
of this and the rest look for peculiar receipts in Victorius Favdhtinus, cap, de 
phrensi, Hournius, cap, de mania, Hildesheim, apicel, 4. de somno et vigil, <kc. 
<)utwardly used, as oil of nutmegs by extraction, or expression with rosewater 
to anoint the temples, oils of poppy, nenuphar, mandrake, purslain, violetsf, all 
to the same purpose. 

Montan. consU, 24 and 25. much commends odoraments of opium, vine- 
gar, and rosewater. Laurentius, cap. 9. prescribes pomanders and nodules ; 
see the receipts in him; Codronchus, ‘wormwood to smell to. 

UnguerUum AldbastrUvm, populeum, are used to anoint the temples, nos- 
trili^ or if they be too weak, they mix saffron and opium. Take a grain or 
two of opium, and dissolve it with three or four drops of rosweater in a spoon, 
and after mingle with it as much Unguentum popukum as a nut, use it as 
' before; or else take half a drachm of opiuifi, Unguentum popideum, oil of 
nenuphar, rosewater, rose-vinegar, of each half an ounce, with as much virgin 
wax as a nut, anoint your temples with some of it, ad horam somni. 

Sacks ef wormwood, ^mandrake, *^henbane, roses made like pillows and laid 
under the patient’s head, are mentioned by ^Cardan and Mizaldusj, ‘*to anoint 
the soles of the feet with the fat of a dormouse, the teeth with ear wax of a 
dog, swine’s gall, hare’s ears:” charms, &c. 

Frontlets are well known to every good wife, rosewater and vinegar, with 
a little woman’s milk, and nutmegs grated upon a rose-cake applied to both 
temples. 

For on emplaster, take of castorium a drachm and a half, of opium half a 
scruple, mixed both together with a little water of life, make two small plasters 
thereof^ and apply them to the temples. 

Kulandus, cent, 1. cur, 17. cent, 3. cur. 94. prescribes epithemes and lotions 
of the head, with the decoction of flowers of nymphea, violet-leaves, mandrake 
roots, henbane, white poppy. Here, de Saxoni^ stWAcidia, or droppings, ikc. 
Lotions of the feet do much avail of the said herbs: by these means, saith 
Laurentius, 1 think you may proed^e sleep to the most melancholy man in the 
world. Some usp horseleeches behind the ears, and apply opium to the place. 

‘ Bayenis, lib, 2. c. 13. sets down some remedies«against fearful dreams, and 
such 'as walk and talk in their sleep. Baptista Porta, Mag, nuA, 1. 2. c, C. to 
procure pleasant drean^ and quiet rest, would have you take hippoglossa, 
or the herb horsetongue, balm, to use them or their distilled waters after 


BBelloniui^ observat. Ub. 8. cap. 15. laasltudlntm et laboree enlml tollunt; Inde Garcias Ab Horto.llb. 1. 
cap. 4. almp. med. * Abayuthluxn aomnos alUclt dfactc. biicad Lomnios, lib. her. bib. cap. 2. of 
Mandcake. ^ llyoacyamiis aab cerrlcali Tirldla. d riantam pedis Inungero plngnedlne gllria dlcunt 
cfflcacisttimaTn, et quod rix credi potea^ dentes Inanetoa ex aorditie aurium cqnja aomaum profondum con- 
dllare^Oc. Cordon de rerum Toiietat * Venl meeum Ub. 
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supper, <bc. Sucli men must not cat beans, peas, garlic, onions, cabbage 
venison, bare, use black winei^ or any meat bard of digestion at supper/ or lie 
on'tbeir backs, &c. 

Rmticua fudoVy basbfulness, flushing in tbe flioe, high colour, ruddiness, are 
common grievances, which much torture many melancholy men, when they 
meet a man, or come in ^ company of their betters, strangers, after a meal, or 
if they drink a cup of wine or strong drink, they are as red and fleet, and sweat 
as if they had been at a mayor's feast, preesertim si metus accesserit, it exceeds, 

^ they think every man observes, takes notice of it : and fear alone will effect 
it, suspicion without any other cause. Sckenldus, observ. med. lib. 1. speaks of 
a waiting gentlewoman in the Duke of Savoy’s court, that was so much 
offended with it, that she kneeled down to him, and oflered Biarus, a physician, 
all that she had to bo cured of it. And ’tis most true, that ^ Antony Ludovi- 
cus saith in his book de Pvdore, " bashfulness either hurts or helps,” such 
men I am sure it hurts. If it proceed from suspicion or fear, * Felix Plater 
prescribes no other remedy but to reject and contemn it : Id popvlus curat 
scilicet, as a ^ worthy physician in our town said to a friend of mine in like 
case, complaining without a cause, suppose one look red, what matter is it, 
make light of it, who observes itl 

If it trouble at or after meals (as ^ Jobertus observes, nied. pract. 1. 1. c. 7.), 
after a little exercise or stirring, for many are then hot and red in the face, or 
if they do nothing at all, especially women ; he would have them let blood in 
both arms, first one, then another, two or throe days between, if blood abound ; 
to use frictions of the other parts, feet especially, and washing of them, be- 
cause of that consent which is between the head and the feet. “ And withal 
to refrigerate the face, by washing it often with rose, violet, nenuphar, let- 
tuce, lovage waters, and the like: but the best of all is that lac virginale, or 
strained liquor of litargy: it is diversely prepared ; by Jobertus thus; 
litha/r. argent unc. j. cerussm candidissimoe, 5iij. caphurm, Bij. dissohantur 
aquarum solani, lactucce, et ncnupJiaris ana unc. iij. acetivini dlhi, unc. ij. 
aliquot horas resideat, ddnde transmiUatur per phUt aqvja servetur in vase 
vitreo, ac ed bis terve/acies quotidie irroretur. “ Quercetan spagir. pJuir, cap. 6. 
commends the water of frogs’ spawn for ruddiness ^ the face. ® Crato, cotisiL 
283. Scoltzii would fain have them use all summer the condito flowers 
of succory, strawberry water, roses (cupping-glasses are good for the time*), 
coKcil. 285. et 286. and to defecate impure blood with the infusion of senna, 
savory, balm water. ^ Hollcrius knew one cured alone with the use of suc- 
cory boiled, and drunk for five months, every morning in the summer. ^ It 
is good overnight to anoint, the face with hare’s blood, and in the morning to 
wash it with strawberry and cowslip water, the juice of distilled lemons, juico 
uf cucumbers, or to use the seeds of melons, or kemds of peaches beaten small, 
or the roots of Aron, and mixed with wheat bran to bake it in an oven, and 
to crumble it in strawberry water, ' or to put fresh cheese curds to a red face. 

If it trouble them at meal times that flushing, as oft it doth, with sweating 
or the like, they must avoid all violent passions and action^ as laughing, &c., 
strong dri^, and drink very little, ” one draught, saith Crato, and that about 
the midst of their meal; ^void at all times indurate salt, and especially spice 
and windy meat. 

• 

f Ant 8l qnld incnntlnB esdderlt ant, &e. S Nam qna parte pavor rimnl est pudor addltns 1111. Statius. 
Olyslpponcnsls medicus; pudor aut Juvat ant laedic. i ne mentis aneiiut. k M. Doctor Ashworth, 

y acies nonnullis maxime calet ruhetqnc, si se pauliilam exercuerliit ; nonnullls quicscentlbus Idem accidi^ 
fscmlnls proBsertlm ; causa qnicquld fervidum aut holltuosum sanguliiem faclt. ^ Interim facicl pro- 

splclendum ut ipsa refrlgeretnr ; atmmquo pFinatabit freqnens potio ex aqua rosarnm, riolaram, nonupharls, 
dec. ^ Ad faciei ruborem aqua spermatls raaanun . ^ Aecte utantur in OBStato floribos Cichorli lacchuro 

condltis Tel saccharo rosaeeo, dte. ^ Solo nsu decoct! Cichorli. 4 Utile Imprimis noctu facleoi lllinire 
sangnJne leporlno, et mane aqua flragomm, yd aqua floribus verbaed cum sueco llmonum distlllato, abluero. 
^UtUe mbentl faciei caseubi receutem Imponere. > CoaiU. 21. Ub. ooieo Tinl hautu sit contentus. 
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*Orato prescribes lihe candite fruit of wild rose^ to a noblemau bis patient^ 
to be taken before dinner or supper, to the quantity of a chestnut. It is made 
of sugar, as that of quinces. The decoction of the roots of sowthistle before 
meat, by the same author is much approved. To eat of a baked apple some 
advise, or of a preserved quince, cumminseed prepared with meat instead of 
salt, to keep down fumes : not to study or to be intentivo after meals. 

]^. Niicleoram pcnic. seminls mclonum, ana nnc.3j[$ 
aqusc fragorum 1. ij. miscc, utatur maiiti.” 

“To apply cupping glasses to the shoulders is very good. For the other 
kind of ruddiness which is settled in the face with pimples, 4bc., because it 
pertains not to my subject, I will not meddle with it. I refer you to Crato’s 
counsels, Amoldus, lib, 1. hreviar. cap, 39. 1. Hulando, Peter Forcstus do 
Fuco, lib. 31. obser, 2. To Platerus, Mercurialis, Ulmus, Poudoletius, Heur- 
nius, Mcnadous, and othera that have written largely of it. 

Those other grievances and symptoms of headache, palpitation of heart, 
Vei'tigo, defiquium, See., which trouble many melancholy men, ^because they 
are copiously handled apart in eveiy physician, I do voluntarily omit. 

MEMB. II. 

Cure of Mdancholy over aiU the Body, 

Where the melancholy blood possesseth the whole body with the brain, *it 
isbest to begin with blood-letting. The Greeks prescribe the ^ median or middle 
vein to be opened, and so much blood to be taken away as the patient may well 
spare, and the cut that is made must be wide enough. The Arabians hold it 
fittest to be taken from that arm on which side there is more pain and heavi- 
ness in the head : if black blood issue forth, blqpd on ; if it be clear and good, 
let it be instantly suppressed, ‘because the malice of melancholy is much 
coiTCcted by the goodness of the blood,” If the party’s strength will not admit 
much evacuation in this kind at once, it must be assayed again and again : if it 
may not fie conveniently taken from the arm, it must be taken from the knees 
and ankles, espeeially to such men orwomcn whose haemorrhoids or months have 
been stopped. ®If the Jhalady continue, it is not amiss to evacuate in a part 
in the forehead, and to virgins in the ankles, who are melancholy for lovo 
matters ; so to widows that are much grieved and troubled with sorrow jind 
cares ; for bad blood flows in the heart, and so crucifies the mind. The hsemor- 
rhoids are to be opened with an instrument or horse-leeches, &c. See more in 
Montaltus, cap. 29. ^Sekenkius hath an example of one that was cured by an 
accidental wound in his thigh, muchbleeding freedhimfrom melancholy. Diet, 
diminutives, alteratives, cordials, correctors as before, intermixed as occasion 
serves, ^all their study must be to make a melancholy man fat, and then the 
cure is ended.” Diurctica, or medicines to procure urine, are prescribed by 
some in this kind, hot and cold : hot, where the heat of the liver doth not forbid ; 
cold, where the heat of the liver is v^y great : *^amongst hot are parsley roots, 
lovage, fennel, &c. : cold, melon seeds, &c,, with whey of goats’ milk, which 
is the common cbnvcyer. 

To purge and “purify the blood, use sowthistle, succory, senna, endive, car- 
duus benedictus, dandelion, hop, maidenhair, fumitoiy, bugloss, borage, 
with their juice, decoctions, distilled waters, syrups, &c. 

t Tdom coiulL 38a Scoltcll. landatur eondltmross canlnie fructns ante prandium et eoBnam ad magnltndlnem 
castoneaa Decoctmu radloum Sonchl, si ante dbam tamatur, valet pluiimnin. ** Cucurbit, ad ecapulae 
appositaa. XModiana pro CBteria *Saoci ir.blancholicl maiitia b sanguinlB bonitato corri- 

gitur. * Pcraeveianto male ex quacunque parto oangnia detrahi debet. b Observat foL 154. cniatua 
ex vulnere In crure ob cruorem amlaaum. ^Studium alt omne ut melandiollcus implnguetnr ; ex quo 

enim plnguea et camoal, tlUco sanl aunt dHlldeabelm, aplceL 2. Inter cfOida radix petroseUnU apil, 
fenloun ; inter frlcida emuleio aomlnis melonum cum aero capriiio quod ebt eummnne velilculum. * iioe 
OBum praainoneo, dominc, at aia dUigena circa viettuu, aine quo cwtcia ramedla-lVuitra odliibeatiir. 
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Oswaldus Crollius, Basil, Chym, much admires salt of corals in this case, and 
.^Stlus, tetrahib, ser. 2, cap, 114. Hieram Archigenis, which is an excellent 
medicine to purify the blood, ^ for all melancholy affections, falling sickueas, 
none to be compared to it.” 


MEMB. III. 

Subsect. I. — Cure of Ilypocliondriacal Mdaneholy, 

Is this cure, as in the rest, is especially required the rectification of those 
six non-natural things above all, as good diet, which Montanus, consU. 27, en- 
joins a French nobleman, ** to have an especial care of it, without which all 
other remedies arein vain.’* Blood-letting is not to be used, except the patient’s 
body be very full of blood, and that it be derived from the liver and spleen to 
the stomach and his vessels, then ^to draw it back, to cut the inner vein of 
either arm, some say the salvaAella, and if the malady be continuate, ^to open 
a vein in the forehead. 

Preparatives and alteratives may be used as before, saving that there must 
be respect had as well to the liver, spleen, stomach, hypochondries, as to the 
heart and brain. To comfort the ^stomach and inner parts against wind and 
obstructions, by Areteus, Oalen, ^tius, Aurelianus, <fec. and many latter 
writers, are still prescribed the decoctions of wormwood, centaury, penny- 
royal, betony sodden in whey, and dally drunk ; many have been cured by 
this medicine alone. 

Prosper Altinus and some others as much magnify the water of Nile against 
this malady, an especial good remedy for windy-melancholy. For which reason 
belike Ptolemeus Philadelphus, when he married Ins daughter Berenice to the 
king of Assyria (as Oelsus, Ub, 2, records), magnis impemis NUi aquam afferri 
jussit, to his great charge caused the water of Nile to be carried with her, and 
gave command that during her life she should use no other drink. I find those 
that commend use of apples, in splenetic and this kind of melancholy (lamb’s 
wool, some call it), which howsoever approved must certainly bo corrected of 
cold rawness and wind. 

Godronchus in his book cfe safe magnifies the oil and salt of wormwood 

above all other remedies “ %hich works better and speedier than any simple 
wHatsoever, and much to be preferred before all those fulsome decoctions and 
infusions, which must offend by reason of their quantity ; this alone in a small 
measure taken, expels wind, and that most forcibly, moves urine, cleanseth 
the stomach of all gross humours, crudities, helps appetite,” <bc. Arnoldus 
hath a wormwood wine which he would have used, which every pharmaco- 
poeia speaks of. 

Diminutives and purges may ^be taken as before, of hiera, manna, cassia, 
which Montanus, comU, 230. for an Italian abbot, in this kind prefers before 
all other simples, ** ^and these must be often used, still abstaining from those 
which are more violent, lest they do Exasperate the stomach, &c., and the 
mischief by that means be increased.** Though in some physicians I find 
very strong purgers, helUbore itself prescribed in this affectioti. If it long 
continue, vomits may bo taken after meat, or otherwise gently procured with 
warm water, oxymel, <bc., now and then. Fuchsius,^cei^. 33. prescribes helle- 
bore ; but still take heed in this malady, which 1 have often warned, of hot 

f Laurontlni, cap. 15. emlsionls gratia yenam Intemam alterlui liiadill secamaa. s Si pertinaz morlnia^ 
▼enam fironte secabis. Bruell. b£go maxlmam coram Btomacho delegabo. Octa. Horatlaniu, lib. S. e. 7, 
i CltluB et offleadna suaa yirea czeroet quam aolent decocta ac dUnta in quantitate multa, ot magna cum assn- 
mentlum moieatia desump^ Flatua hie aal efBcacltcr diadpat, nrlnam movet, hoinorea craaaoa abatergit^ 
etomachum egregie confortat, enditatem, nauseam, appetentiam mlmm In modnm renoyat, Ae . k Flao, 
Altomanxa, Laurentlna, & IS. lUia atendnm anpiiis iteratia: a vehementioribus aemper abatinendum 
ae ventnm ezaeperenh * ' 
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medicines, ““because (as Sahianus adds) drought follows heat, which increaa- 
eth the disease and yet Baptisa Sylvaticus, controv, 32. forbids cold medi- 
cines, ““because they increase obstructions, and other bad symptoms.” But 
this varies as the parties do, and ’tis not easy to determine which to usa 
“®The stomach most part in this infirmity is cold, the liver hot ; scarce there- 
fore (which Montanas insinuates, consU. 229. for the Earl of Manfort) can you 
help the one and not hurt the other much discretion must be used ; take 
no physic at all he concludes without great need. L«lius ^Eugubinus, consil. 
for an hypochondriacal German prince, used many medicines; but it was after 
signified to him in ^letters, that the decoction of China and sassafras, and salt 
of sassafras, wrought him an incredible good.” InhU 108 consult, he used as 
happily the same remedies ; this to a third might have been poison, by over- 
heating his liver and blood. 

For the other parts look for remedies in Savanarola, Gordonius, Massaria, 
Mercatus, Johnson, jjcc. One for the spleen, amongst many other, I will not 
omit, cited by Hildesheim, spied, 2. prescribed by Mat. FlaccuB, and out of 
the authority of Beuevenius. Anthony Benevenius in a hypochondriacal 
passion, cured an exceeding great swelling of the spleen with capers alone, 
a meat befitting that infirmity, and frequent use of the water of a smith’s forge ; 
by this physic he helped a sick man, whom all other physicians had forsaken, 
that for seven years had been splenetia” And of such force is this water, 
“'’that those creatures as drink of it, have commonly little or no spleen.” See 
more excellent medicines for the spleen in him, and *Lod. Mercatus, who is a 
great magnifier of this medicine. This Chotlyhs preepa/ratusy or steel-drink, is 
much likewise commended to this disease by Daniel Sennertus, I, 1. part 2. 
cap, 12. and admired by J. Cassar Claudinus, Eespons, 29. he calls steel the 
proper ^alexipharniacum of this malady, and much magnifies it ; look for 
• receipts in them. Averters must be used to thff liver and spleen, and to scour 
the ineseraic veins ; and tht^y arc either too open or provoke urine. You can 
open no place better than the hajmorrhoids, “which if by horse-leeches they 
be made t# flow, ” there may not be again such an excellent remedy,” as Plater 
holds. Sallust., Salvian. will admit no other phlebotomy but this ; and by his 
experience in an hospital ^hich he kept, he found all mad and melancholy men 
worse for other bloodletting. Laurentius, cap, 15. calls this of horse-leeches 
a sure remedy to empty the spleen and meseraic membrane. Only Montanus, 
coiisU, 241. is against it; “^to other men (saith he) this opening of the 
hsemorrhoids seems to be a profitable remedy ; for my part 1 do not approve 
of it, because it draws away the tliinnest blood, and leaves the thickest behind.” 

.^tius, Vidus Vidius, Morcurialis, Fnchsius, recommend diuretics, or such 
things as provoke urine, as aniseeds, dill, fennel, germander, ground pine, 
sodden in water, or drimk in powder; and yet ^P. Bayerus is against them ; and 
so is Hollerius : “ All melancholy men (saith he) must avoid such things as 
provoke urine, because by them the subtle or thinnest is evacuated, the thicker 
matter remains.” 

Clysters are in good request. Tfincavellius, iib. 3. cap. 38. for a young 
nobleman, esieems of them in the first place, and Hercules de Saxonia, Fanth. 

• 

™Lib. 2. cap. 1. Quoniam calidltate conjimcta est Blccitaa qnn malum au^t. >^Qiiisqn1s frlridls 

auxllila hoc morbo u»iui fucrit, is ubstructlonem oliaquo svmptomata augoblu ^ \'cntiiciilus ple- 

-uinqiic frigldus, epor culidum; qpomodo ergo veutriculunt calefaclet, vel relVlgerablt hepar slue alterius 
miiximo dctrlmcnto ? P Sl^nitlcatum per llteras, Incrodibllem utilltatcm ex dccocto Chines^ et Sassafras 
pei'ce])issti. ^Tuinorcm splenis incurabllum sola eappori curavlt. libo tall te^itiidlni aptlasinio : Suloque 
usii aquas, In qua faber ferr.irius sospe candens ferrum extinxerat, &c. ' Aniinalia quas apud bos fabros 

edilcuutur, exlguus Imbent Hones. ‘L. 1. cap. 17. tContinuus ejus usus semper fellcem in sgris flnem 
ost ossequutus. ^ SI UcmoiToldcs fluxerlnt, nullum prastuiitlus esset rcmcdluni, quo: sangulsugis admotls 
provocarl poterunt. observat. lib. 1. pro hypoc. Icgulato. > Allis spertio base in hoc morbo vldetur utllls- 
shna; milil non admoduin probatur, quia sanguinem tenuem attralilt ct crassum rellnqult. 7 Lib. 2. cap. 
13. omnds molansliolid debent omlctore urhum provocautla, quoniam per ca edocitur subtile, et finanet 
crassum. ■ • 
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W), 1. cap, IG. is a great approver of them. “■! have found (saith he) bj- 
experience, that many hypochondriacal melancholy men have been cur4d by 
the sole use of clysters,” receipts are to be had in him. 

Besides those fomentations, irrigations, inunctions, odoraments, prescribed 
for the head, there must be the like used for the liver, spleen, stomach, hypo- 
chondries, &c, ‘*^In cmdity (saith Fiso) ’tis good to bind the stomach hard’* 

to hinder wind, and to help concoction. 

Of inward medicines 1 need not speak; use the same cordials as before. In 
this kindof melancholy, some prescribe ^treacle in winter, especially before or 
after purges, or in the spring, as Avicenna, ^Trincavelliusmithridate, ^Montal* 
tus pseony seeds, unicorn’s horn ; os de corde cervi, <kc. 

Amongst topics or outward medicines, none arc more precious than baths, 
but of them I have spoken. Fomentations to the hypochondrics are very good, 
of wine and water in which are sodden southernwood, melilot, epithyme, mug- 
wort, senna, polypody, as also ^ccrotes, ^plaisters, liniments, ointments for the 
spleen, liver, ‘’and hypochondries, of which look for examples in Laurentius, 
Jobertus, lib, 3. c. 1. pra, med,, Montanus, consil, 231. Montaltus, cap, 33. 
Hercules de Saxoni^, Faventinus. And so of epithemes, digestive powders, 
bags, oils, Octavius Horatianus, lib, 2. c, 5. prescribes calastic cataplasms, or 
dry purging medicines, Piso Mropaces of pitch, and oil of rue, applied at 
certain times to the stomach, tothcmetaphroue,orpartof the back whichisovor 
against the heart, ^tius sinapisms ; Montaltus, cap. 35. would have the thighs 
to bo ^cauterised, Mercurialis prescribes beneath the knees; Lmlius ./Eugubinus 
cofiail, 77. for a hypochondriacal Dutchman, will have the cautery made in the 
right thigh, and so Montanus, consil, 55. The same Montanus, consil, 34. 
approves of issues in the arms or hinder part of the head. Bernardus Patemus 
in Hildesheim, spicel, 2. would have issues made in both the thighs; ^Lod. 
Mercatus prescribes them near the spleen, aut lyrope verUrietdi regionem, 
or in either of the thighs. Ligatures, frictions, and cupping-glasses above or 
about the belly, without scarification, which ^Felix Platerus so much approves 
may be used as before. ' 

SuBSEOT. II . — Correctors to expd Wind. Against Costiveness, d:c. 

Is this kind of melancholy one of the most offensive symptoms is wind, 
which, as in the other species, so in this, hath great need to be corrected 
and expelled. 

The medicines to expel it are either inwardly taken, or outwardly. Inwardly 
to expel wind, are simples or compounds : simples are herbs, roots, &io., as 
galanga^ gentian, angelica, enula, calamus aromaticus, valerian, zeodoti, iris, 
condite ginger, aristolochy, cicliminus, China, dittandor, pennyroyal, rue, 
calamint, bay-berries, and bay-leaves, betony, rosemary, hyssop, sabine, cen- 
taury, mint, camomile, stoechas, agnus castus, broom-flowers, origan, orange 
pills, &c . ; spices, as saffron, cinnamon, bezoar stone, myrrh, mace, nutmegs, 
pepper, cloves, ginger, seeds of anise, fennel, amni, cari, nettle, rue, &c., 
juniper berries,granaparadiBi; compounds, diauisum, diagalanga, diadminum, 
diacalaminth, electuaritmi de baccis Umri, benedicta laxativa, pidvis ad stattis, 
antid,Jlorent. pidvis carmineUwus, cvromatimm rosatum, treads, mithridate, &o. 
This one caution of "^Qualter Bruell is to be observed in the administering of 

‘ Krq experiontlA probarl, mnlros Hypoeondrlacos solo usa Clfttcnun fhlsBn M.nii.tnw. ^In crndltata 

optimum, ventrlcaLuiuarctltts alUgarL b 2 J. Theriacee, vere pnoBertim et natato. ^ Cous. 12. 

1. 1. dCap. 33. *TrlncaTelllQ8, conill. 15. ecrotum pro sone melandioUco ad Jecur. optinmm. f Em., 
plastra pix) spleiie, Femel. coniiil. 45. SDropax 5 plci> nayali, et oleo rataeco affigatar ventiieiilo, et totl 
metaphrcul. h Gauteria crurlboa inuata. 1 FontaaeUa alnt in ut^ue crure. k Lib. 1. o. 17. * 1 De 
■mentlB alienat. e. a flatUB fgrejEie dlaeutlant materiamque ovocant. ^ Gayendum hlc dlligenter & multum 
•caledBdeuubua, aitque exsiccautibas, Biro alimonta foerint hac, blvo medleameiita : nonnuUi eolm ut veoto- 
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these hot medicines and dry, ^Hhat whilst they covet to expel wind, they do 
not inflame the blood, and increase the disease; sometimes (as he sailh) 
medicines most more decline to heat, sometimes more to cold, as the cir- 
•cumstancos require, and as the parties are inclined to heat or cold.” 

Outwardly taken to expel wind, are oils, as of camomile, ru^ bay, &c. ; 
fomentations of the hypochondries, with the decoctions of dill, pennyroyal, 
rue, bay leaves, cummin, &c., bags of camomile flowery aniseed, commin, 
bays, me, wormwood, ointments of the oil of spikenard, wormwood, rue, <fec. 
^ Areteus prescribes cataplasms of camomile flowers, fennel, aniseed, cummin, 
rosemary, wormwood-leaves, &c. 

° Cupping-glasses applied to the hypochondries, without scarification, do 
wonderfully resolve wind. Fernelius, consU. 43. much approves of them at 
the lower end of the belly ; ^ Lod. Mercatus calls them a powerful remedy, 
and testifies moreover out of his own knowledge, how many he hath seen 
suddenly eased by tiiem. Julius Csesar Claudinus, Hespojis. Tiled, reap. 33. 
admires these cupping-glasses, which he calls out of Galen, “ ^ A kind of en- 
chantment^ they cause such present help.” 

Empyrics have a myriad of medicines, as to swallow a bullet of lead, (&c.. 
which I voluntarily omit. Amatus Lusitanus, cent. 4. cxirat. 54, for a hypo- 
chondriacal person, that was extremely tormented with wind, prescribes a 
ttrangc remedy. Put a pair of bellows’ end into a clyster pipe, and applying 
It into the fundament, o{)en the bowels, so draw forth the wind, natura 0 non 
admitiit vacuum. He vaunts he was the first invented this remedy, and by 
means of it s])ecdily eased a melancholy man. Of the cure of this flatuous 
melancholy, read more in FiermOyde flatibuSy cap. 2G. ct passim alias. 

Against headache, vertigo, vapours which ascend forth of the stomach to 
molest the head, read Hercules de Saxonid, and others. 

* If costiveness offend in this, or any other o^ the throe species, it is to be 
corrected with suppositories, clysters or lenitives, powder of senna, condite 
j)iune3, <fec. 5 Elect. Unit, e succo rosar. ana 3 j. rnisce. Take as much as a 
nutmeg at^ time, half an hour before dinner or supper, or pil. rnastickin. 
5 j in six pills, a pill or two at a time. See more in Montan., consil. 229. 
llildesheim, spice/. 2. Pf Cncmander, and Montanus, commend “ ^ Cyprian 
turpentine, which they would have familiarly taken, to the quantity of a 
small nut, two or three hours before dinner and supper, twice or thrice a 
week if need be ; for besides that it keeps the belly soluble, it clears the 
stomach, opens obstiuctions, cleanseth the liver, provokes urine.” 

Those in brief arc the ordinary medicines which belong to the cure of 
melancholy, which if they be used aright, no doubt may do much good; Si 
non levandoy saltern Icniendo valent peevliaria bene sdectay saith Bessardus, 
a good cljoice of particular receipts must needs ease, if not quite cure, not 
one, but all or most, as occasion serves. Et quee non prosunt singula, multa 
Juvant, 

Bitates ct rngitos eompescant, ht^aBxnod! ntentes AedieaTncntls, plnrlmwn peccant, morbnm rIc auffcntes: 
dobeiit enim niodicamenta declinare od calldum vel frigidom secundum exigcntlam clrcumstuutittriini, \el 
ut pations incliuat ad cuL et frigid. ° Cap. 5. liK 7. Piso Brncl. mire flatus rcsolvi'. P Lib. 1. 
c. 17. nonnulloH prre tensione ventris deploratos lUico resUtutos his Tidgnus. 4 Vclnt Ir.pftntamcntum 

quoddam, ex flatuuso splritn dolorem urtuin levant. ^Terehlntliiniun Cypriam liabcant famillarcm, 

ud quantitatom deglutiant nncis porves, tribus horis ante Frondlum vel coonain, ter singulis septlmaiiiii 
prout expedire vidobitar; nom prspterquam quod alnuB moUem effldt, obsti'uctloncs apcrit, ventriculuia 
puzga^uriuaiu provocat, bepar mandifleat. 
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Division 
or kinds, 
Subs, 2. 


or 


0 

• 1 ^ 


Simple, 

whicli 

hath 

three 

objects, 

as M, 1. 


Mixed of 
all three, 
which 
extends 
to M. 3. 


Profit- 
able, 
Subs. 1. 


Pleasant, J 
Subs. 2. ^ 


ITonest, 
Subs. 3. 


Preface or Introduction. Sabsect. 1. 

I^Love's dehuition, pedigree, object, fair, amiable, gracious, and pleasant, from which, 
comes beauty, grace, which all desire and love, parts affected. 

Natural, in things without life, as love and hatred of elements; and with 
life, as vegetable, vine and elm, sympathy, antipathy, &c. 

Sensible, as of beasts, for pleasure, preservation of kind, mutual agree- 
ment, custom, bringing up together, &c. 

( Health, wealth, honour, we love our benefac- 
tors: nothing so amiable as ])r<>tit, or that 
which hath a show of commodity. 

Things without life, made by art, pictures, 
sports, games, sensible objects, as hawks, 
hounds, horses; or men themselves, for 
similitude of mannci^a, natural affection, as 
to friends, children, kinsmen, &c.. for glory 
such as commenrl us. 

f Before marriage, as Ilarolcal Mel. 
Of wo- 3 2» ^ 

men, as yOr after marriage, as Jealousy, Sect. 
C 3, vide y 

^Fucato in show, by some error or hy})Ocrisy; 
some seem and are nut; or truly for virtue, 
honesty, good parts, learning, eloquence, i&c. 
Common good, our neighbour, country, friends, which is 
charity ; the defect of which is cause of much discon- 
tent and melancholy. 

or ( In excess, vide n. 

God, Sect. 4. ( In delect, vide 25. 

Memh. 1. 

His pedigree, power, extent to vegetables and sensible creature.?, as well av 
men, to spirits, devils, &c. 

His name, definition, object, part affected, tyi-anny. 

Stars, temperature, full diet, place, country, clime, coalition, idle- 
ness, S. 1. 

Natural allurements, and causes of love, as beauty, its praise, how 
it allureth. 

Comeliness, grace, resulting from the whole or some i)arts, as face, 
eves, hair, hands, &c. Subs. 2. 

Artificial allurements, and provocations of lust and love, gestures, 
apparel, dowry, money, &c. 

Quest. Whether beauty owe more to Art or Nature? Subs. 3. 
Opportunity of time and place, conference, discourse, music, sing- 
ing, dancing, amorous tales, lascivious objects, familiarity, gifts, 
promises, &c. Subs. 4. 

^ Bawds and Philters. Subs. 6. ^ 

' Dryness, paleness, leanness, waking, sighing, &c. 
Quest. An detur pulsus amatorius ? 

f Fear, sorrow, suspicion, anxiety, &c. 

Bad, as <A hell, torment, fire, blindness, &c. 

Qj. ( J.^tage, slavery, neglect of business, 
p S Sprucencss, neatness, courage, aptness to 

Hood, os j learn music, singing, dancing, poetry, &c. 
Prognostics ; despair, madness, phrensy, death, Memb. 4. 

' By labour, diet, physic, abstinence, Sabs. 1. 

To withstand the beginningr, avoid occasions, fair and foul moans, 
change of place, contrary passion, wM;ty inventions, discommend 
the former, bring in another, Subs. 2. 

By good counsel, persuasion, from future miseries, inconveniences, 
&C., Subs. 3. 

By philters, magical, and poetical enres, Subs, 4. 

To let them have their desire disputed pro and con. Impediments 
removed, reasons for it. Subs. 5. ' 
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His name, definition, extent, power, tyranny, Memb. 1. 

S To many beasts, as swans, cocks, bulls. 

To kings and princes, of their subjects, successors. 

To fnends, parents, tutors over their children, or other- 
wise. 

( Before marria|^ corrivals, &c. 

After, as in this place our present subject, 
idleness, impotency in one party, melancholy, long ab« 

sen^ , , , Tx , 

They have been naught themselves. Hard usage, un- 
kmdness, wantonness, inequality of years, persons, 
fortunes, Ac. 

Outward enticements and provocations of others. 
Symptoms, { Fear, sorrow, suspicion, anguish of m ind,strange actions, gestures, look% 
Memb. 2. \ speeches, locking up, outrages, severe laws, prodigious trials, Ac. 

Prognostics, j Despair, madness, to make away themselves, 

Memb. 3. ( and others. 

By avoiding occasions, always busy, never to be idle. 

By good counsel, advice of friends, to contemn or dissemble it. Subs. 1. 
By prevention before marriage. Plato’s communion. * 

To many such as arc equal in years, birth, fortunes, beauty, of like con- 
ditions, Ac. 

Of a good family, good education. To use them well. 

( A proof that there is such a species of melancholy, name, object God, 
what his beauty is, how it allure th, part and parties affected, super- 
stitious, idolaters, prophets, heretics, Ac., Sabs. 1. 

' The devil’s allurements, false miracles, priests f(;r 
their gain. Politicians, to keep men in obe- 
dience, bad instructors, blind guides, 
f Simplicity, fear, ignorance, solitariness, melan- 
< choly, curiosity, pride, vain-glory, decayed 
( image of God. 

C Zeal without knowledge, obstinacy, superstition, 
] strange devesion, stupidity, contidcncc, stiff de- 
y fence of their tenets, mutual love A hate of other 
(, sects, belief of incredibilities, impossibilities. 

I Of heretics, pride, contumacy, contempt of others, 
wilfulness, vain-glory, singularity, prodigious 
paradoxes. 

In superstitious blind zeal, obedience, strange 
works, fasting, sacrifices, oblations, prayers, 
vows, pseudo-martyrdom, mad and ridiculous 
customs, ceremonies, observations. 

In pseudo-prophets, visions, revelations, dreams, 
prophecies, new doctrines, Ac., of Jews, Gen- 
tiles, Mahometans, Ac. 

New doctrines, paradoxes, blasphemies, madness, 
stupidity, despair, damnation, 
f By physic, if need be, conference, good counsel, 
J persuasion, compulsion, correction, punishment. 
Quaritur an cogi debent f Ajffir. 

Secure, void f Epicures, atheists, magicians, hypocrites, such as have cau- 
of grace and < terised consdeuces, or else are in a reprobate sense, worldly- 
fcors. C secure, some philosophers, impenitent sinners. Subs. 1. 

TAo devil and his allurements, rigid preachers, 
that wound their consciences, melancholy, con- 
templation, solitariness. 

How melancholy and despair differ. Distrust, 
weakness of faith. Guilty conscience for of- 
^ fence committed, misunderstanding Scr. 

(Fear, sorrow, anguish of mind, extreme tor- 
c»ympioms, ^ horror of conscience, fearful 
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dreams, conceits, visions, Ac. 


Prognostics. Blasphemy, violent death. Subs. 4. 
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ThA Preface. 

There will not be wanting, I presume, one or other that will much discom- 
mend some part of this treatise of love-melancholy, and object (which * Eras- 
mus in his pre&ce to Sir Thomas More suspects of his) that it is too light 
for a divine, too comical a subject to speak of love symptoms, too fantastical, 
and fit alone for a wanton poet, a feeling young love-sick gallant^ an effemi- 
nate courtier, or some such idle person.” And ’tis true they say : lor by tho 
naughtiness of men it is so come to pass, os ^Caussinus observes, ut castis 
aurihue vox amoria suspecta sU, et invisob, the very name of love is odious to 
chaster ears; and therefore some again, out of an affected gravity, will dislike 
all for the name’s sake before, they read a word; dissembling with him in 
^Fetronius, and seem to be angry that their ears arc violated with such obscene 
speeches, that so they may be admired for grave philosophers and staid car- 
riage. They cannot abide to hear talk of love toys, or amorous discourses, 
vidta^ gestUy ocvUie in their outward actions averse, and yet in their cogita- 
tions they are all out as bad, if not worse than others. 

** dEinibalt^ posultqae meam Lucrctla Ubruoi, 

Sad ooram Sroto, Brate recede^ legit.'* 

But let these cavillers and counterfeit Catos know, that as tho Lord John 
answered the queen in that Italian ^Guazzo, an old, a grave discreet man is 
fittest to discourse of love matters, because he hath likely more experience, 
observed mor^ hath a more staid judgment, can better discern, resolve, 
discuss, advise, give better cautions, and more solid precepts, better i^orm his 
auditors in such a subject, and by reason of his riper years sooner divert. 
Besides, nth\l in hoc amoris voce eubtimendum^ there is nothing here to be 
excepted at; love is a species of melondxoly, and a necessary part of this my 
treatise, which I may not omit; operi emceplo mmvimdvm fuit : so Jacobus 
Mysillius pleadeth for himsdf in his translation of Lucian’s dialogues, and 
so do I ; I must and will perform my task. ^ And that short excuse of Mercerus 
for his edition of Aristssnetus shall be mine, " ^If I have spent my time ill to 
write, let not them be so idle as to read.” But I am persuaded it is not so 
ill spent, I ought not to excuse or repent myself of this subject, on which 
many grave and worthy men have written whole volumes, Plato, Plutarch, 

*Encom, Horte. leriorei erne angti qnam ntThaolognm deeeutt 8. Eloquent cap. 14. de affec- 

tlbna mortallnm Tltlo flt qui pnedgra quaequo In pravu nans yertunt. ^ Qnoties de amatoriis mcntlo 

facta eit, tam Tdionieater oxeandnl; tarn trlitltia vlolarl auras meaa obaceno aermone nolut, ut me 

tanquam unnm az Pbiloaopbli Intoarantur. d Martial. ** In Brutna* preaenee Lucrotia bludied and laid 
mj book aside; wben he retired, she took it up again and read.** •Lib. 4. of cItU conrersatlon. f SI 
mala locate eat opera aenheod^ ae ipil locaat la teg wdo. • 
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Plotinus, Maximus l^rius, Alcinous, Avicenna, Leon Hebreus in three large 
dialogues, Xenophon, sympoa, Theophrastus, if we may believe Athenssus, lib, 
13. cap, 9. Ficus Miiandula, Marius iKquicola, both in Italian, Kommannus, 
de linea Amoris, lib, 3, Petrus Godefddus hath handled in three books, P. 
Haedus, and which almost every physician, as Arnoldus, Villanovanus, Valle* 
riola, Observat, med. lib, 2. observ, 7. ^lian Montaltiis and Laurentius in their 
treatises of melancholy, Jason Fratensis, de morb, cap, Valesous de Taranta^ 
Gordonius, Hercules de Saxonia, Savanarola, Langius, <kc., have treated of 
apart, and in their works. 1 excuse myself therefore with Feter Godefddus, 
Vallcriola, Ficinus, and in^Langius’ words: “ Cadmus Milesius writ fourteen 
books of love, and why should I be asliamed to write an epistle in favour of 
young men, of this subject A company of stern readers dislike the second 
of the .^iieids, and Virgil’s gravity, for inserting such amorous passions in an 
heroical subject ; but ^Servius, his commentator, justly vindicates the poet’s 
worth, wisdom, and discretion in doing as he did. Castalio would not have 
young men read the ‘ Canticles, because to his thinking it was«too light and 
amorous a tract, a ballad of ballads, as our old English translation hath it. He 
might as well forbid the reading of Genesis, because of the loves of Jacob and 
Paohaol, the stories of Siohom and Dinah, Judah and Thatnar ; reject the 
Book of Numbers, for the fornications of the people of Israel with the Moabites ; 
that of Judges, for Sampson and Dalilah s embracings ; that of the Kings, for 
David and Borsheba’s adulteries, the incest of Ammon and Thamar, Solomon’s 
concubines, the stories of Esther, Judith, Susanna, and many such. 
Dicearchiis, and some other, carp at Plato’s majesty, that he would vouchsafe 
to indite such love toys : amongst the rest, for that dalliance with Agatho, 

** Suavia dans A|?athonl, anlmam ipse In labra tenebam ; 
iEgra etuulm properans taxuiuam abUnra full." 

• 

For my part, saith ^Maximus Tyrius, a great platonist himself, 7m non tan- 
turn adiniratw habety sed etiam stupor, I do not only admire but stand amazed 
to read, that Plato and Socrates both should expel Homer from their city, 
because he writ of such light and wanton subjects, Qaod J unouem cum Jove in 
Ida concumbentes inducit, ab immortali 7iube contectos, Vulcan’s net. Mars 
and Venus’ foi)peries bflfore all the gods, because Apollo fled when he was 
persecuted’ by Achilles, the ^gods were woundexl and ran whining away, as 
Mars that roared louder than Stentor, and covered nine aci*es of ground yrith 
his fall, Vulcan was a summer’s day falling down from heaven, and in Lemnos 
Isle brake his leg, &c., with such ridiculous passages ; when as both Socrates 
and Plato by his testimony writ lighter themselves : quid erdm tarn distal 
(as he follows it quam amans a temper aixte, formofrum admirator a deniente, 
what can be more absurd than for grave philosophers to treat of such fooleries^ 
to admire Autiloquus, Alcibiades, for their beauties as they did, to run after, 
to gaze, to dote on fair Phsedrus, delicate Agatho, young Lysis, fine Char- 
mides, hoeccine Phihsophum decent 1 Doth this become grave philosophers ? 
Thus peradventure CalUas, Thrasinjgichus, Polus, Aristophanes, or some of his 
adversaries and emulators might i neither they nor *“ Anytus and 

MeUtus his bitter enemies, that condemned him for teaching Critias to tyran- 
nise, his impiety for swearing by dogs and plain treeS, for his juggling sophistry, 
4c., ?iever so much as upbraided him with impure love, wi’iting or speaking of 
that subject ; and therefore without question, as he concludes, both Socrates 
. and Plato in this are justly to be excused. But suppose they had been a little 

BMeA q)Ut 1. 1. cp. 14. Codmiu Mllosius, teste Sulda, 4o hoc Erotico Ainorc 14 libras aerlpelt, nec mo 
pliroblt in f^atlam adulesccntum hano scribero epUtolam. h Comment. In 2. ASneld. iMeros 

amores meram impadlcltlam sonare vldetur nisi, &c, hSer. 8. IQuod ristrni et eorom nmores 

• commemoret "^Quam multa el obJeelMent quod Critlam tyrannidem doculsset, quod Platonem Jorarot 
.loqjuMm sophistam, dm. accusationcm amorls noUam i b o en in fc idcoque honesttff amor, 
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overseen, shotilJ divine Plato be defamed t no, rather as he said of Gato’s 
drnnkennesi^ if Oatowere drunk, it should be no vice at all to be drunk. They 
reprove Plato then, but without cause (as ’^Ficinus pleads) " for all love ia 
honest and good, and they are worthy to be loved that spe^ well of lova** 
Being to speak of this admirable affection of love*’ (saith "Yalleriola) “ there 
lies open a vast and philosophical field to my discourse, by which many lovers 
become mad, let me leave my more serious meditations, wander in these phi* 
losophical fields, and look into those pleasant groves of the Muses, where with 
unspeakable variety of flowers, we may make garlands to ourselves not to 
adorn us only, but with their pleasant smell and juice to nourish our souls, and 
fill our minds desirous of knowledge,” &c. After a harsh and unpleasing dis- 
course of melancholy, which hath hitherto molested your patience and tired the 
author, give him leave with ^Godefridus the lawyer, and Laurentius {cap, 5.) 
to recreate himself in this kind after his laborious studies, since so many 
grave divines and worthy men have without offence to manners, to help them- 
selves and others, voluntarily written of it«” HeUodorus, a bishop, penned a 
love story of Theagines and Chariclea, and when somo Catos of his ti^ue repre- 
hended him for it, chose rather, saith ^ Nicephorus, to leave his bishopric than 
his book. ./Eneas Sylvius, an ancient divine, and past forty years of age (as 
' iie confesseth himself, after Pope Pius Secundus), indited that wanton history 
of Euiyalus and Lucretia. And how many superintendents of learning could 
I reckon up that have written of light fantastical subjects 1 Beroaldus, Eras- 
mus, Alpheratius, twenty-four times printed in Spanish, &c. Give me leave 
then to refi*esh my muse a little, and my weary readers, to expatiate in this 
delightsome field, hoc ddicicmm, campOf as Fonseca terms it, to ‘season a 
surly discourse with a more pleasing aspersion of love matters : Edvkaro 
vitam conveni^, as the poet invites us, cv/raa nugis, ikc., ’tis good to sweeten our 
life with some pleasing toys to relish it, and as Pliny tells us, magna para 
studioaoTum aiimnitatea qacerimus^ most of our students love such pleasant 
‘subjects. Though Macrobius teach us otherwise, " '^that those old sages 
banished all such light tracts from their studies to nurse’s cradle^' to please 
only the ear yet out of Apuleius 1 will oppose as honourable patrons, Solon, 
Plato, ^Xenophon, Adrian, <kc. that as highly approves of these treatises. On 
the other side methinks they are not to be disliked, they are not so imfit. I 
will not peremptorily say as one did, ^tam auavia dicam facinora, iit male ait 
•n qui talilma non ddectetur, I willtellyousuch pretty stories, thatfoul befallhim 
ihat is not pleased with them ; Neque dicam ea qiice vohia uaui ait audiviaae, et 
voluptatimeininiaae, with that confidence as Beroaldus doth his enarrations on 
Propertius. I will not expect or hope for that approbation which Lipsius gives 
to his Epictetus ; pluriafado quum rdego; semper ut novum^ et quvm repdiviy 
vepdamdumy the more 1 read, the more shall I covet to read. 1 will not press 
you with my pamphlets, or beg attention, but if you like them you may. 
Pliny holds it expedient, and most fit, diiam in acriptis 

condirey to season our works with some pleasant discourse ; Synesius approves 
it^ liceit in hidicria hiderey the ‘poet admires it, Ovme tvlit punctum qui miacuit 


t 

nCarpnnt sill Platonlcam mi^estatam qnod aaorl nlralam Indulserlt, Dlcearchus et alll ; aod zsala 
Omnin amor bonestua et bonus, et omore dlj^nl qol bene dicunt de Amore. <»Med. obsor. lib. 2. 
cap. 7. do admlrando amoris afltectn dicturus, Ingens patet campus et pbllosophlcuii, quo siepe bomlms 
diicnntur ad insanlam, libeat modo vagarl, &o. qua non ornent modoi* sed fruprrantia et succulentia 
jneunda plenlns alant, Aa ^ Lib. 1. p'refat de amorlbus aj^ens relaxatidl aniiui causa laborioslsslmls 

Kiudlls fbtlgatl; qiiando et Theologl so hlo jnrari et juvare lllasls moribus voluna dHlst Ub. la 
cup. 34. vprafist quid quadragenario con?enlt cum amore? Ego vero agnosco amatoilum scrip- 
turn mlhi non convenirc. qol jam meridiem pretOTgressus In vesperom furor. iEncas Sylvius, prafat. ’ Ut 
eoveriora stadia lia amcenlti^bna lector condire poait Acdua. tniacum quum phlloaophum audire 
malunt Smn. Seip. b sacrario suo tom ad cunas nutrlcum saplentea elimlnarant, solas anrium 

dcUtlasprofltentea ^Babylonlna et Epbesius, qui de Amore aci'ipserunt, uterque amoros M^ha, 
Cyrenei, et Adonldla Suldaa J Pet. Axetlne^ dial ItaL ‘Hor. ** Ho bas occompUsbed every point 

who has Joined the useful tb the agroeuMa" 
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vMle didd; and there be those, without question, that are more willing to read 
finely toys, than am to write: Let me not live/* saith Aretine’s Antonia, 
I^had not rather hear thy discourse, ^than see a play T* No doubt but 
there be more of her mind, ever have been, ever will be, as ^’Hierome bears 
me witness. A far greater part had rather read Apuleius than Plato : Tully 
himself oonfesseth he could not understand Plato's Timseus, and therefore 
cared less for it ; but every schoolboy hath that famous testament of Gnumius 
Corocotta Porcellus at his fingers* ends. The comical poet, 

'*Id dbinegott credidlt iolum darl, 

Fopulo ut plaoerent, quaa feciaset fabulas,'*d 

made this his only care and sole study to please the people, tickle the ear, and 
to delight; but mine earnest intent is as much to profit as to please; nan tarn 
ub popxdo placeremj quam ut popidum juvcMrem, and these my writings, I hope, 
shall take like gilded pills, which are so composed as well to tempt the appe- 
tite, and deceive t]^e palate, as to help and medicinally work upon the whole 
body ; my lines shall not only recreate, but rectify the mind. •! think 1 have 
said enough; if not, let him that is otherwise minded, remember that of 
^Maudareusis, he was in his life a philosopher (as Ausonius apologizeth for 
him), in his epigrams a lover, in his precepts most severe; in his epistle to 
Cserellia, a wanton.” Annianus, Sulpicius, Eveinus, Menander, and many old 
poets besides, did in acriptis prurire^ write Fescennines, Attellanes, and lasci- 
vious songs; loBtam niateriam; yet they had in moribas emsuram, et aeveri- 
tatem, they were chaste, severe, and upright livers. 

** Caatum cste decet plum poetam 
Ipsum, vcrBiculos nihil necesso cat, 

Qui turn denique habent aolcm ct Icporem.*** 

I am of Catullus’ opinion, and make the same apology in mine own belialf ; 
Hoc etiwrn quod acribo, pendet plerumque ex Mioruni seiitentia ct auctoritate ; 
nec ipse for san insanio, sed insanientea aequor, Atqui detur Jioc inaanire me; 
semcl insanivhnus omneSy et iute ipae opmor insanis aliquando, ct ia^ et ille, et 
egOy scUieGtS Homo sum, humcini a me nihil alicnnm puto : ^ And which he 
urgeth for himself, accused of the like fault, I as justly plead, ^lasciva eat nobis 
pagina, vitaproba est, J£o wsoever my lines err, my life is honest, ^vita verecunda 
eaty muaajocoaa mihi. But 1 presume 1 need no such uj^^logies, I need not, 
as Socrates in Plato, cover his face when he spake of love, or blush and hide 
mine eyes, as Pallas did in her hood, when she was consulted by Jupiter fibout 
Mercury’s marriage, q\iod aupernuptiia virgo conaulitwr yit is no such lascivious, 
obscene or wanton discourse; lhave not ofiended your chaster ears with any- 
thing that is hero written, as many French and Italian authors in their modern 
language of late have done, nay somo of our Latin pontifical writers, Zanches, 
Asorius, Abulensis, Burchardus, dec., whom ^Bivet accuseth to be more lasci- 
vious than Virgil in Priapeiis, Petronius in Catalcctis, Aristophanes in Lycis- 
tratse, Martialis, or any other pagan profane writer, qui tarn atrociter (*one 
notes) hoc genera peccdmnt vl multa ingemoaissiim scripta obscxnitatum gratia 
castcB mentea aJ)hoireant. *Tis nof scurrile this, but chaste, honest, most part 
serious, and even of religion itself. "“Incensed (as he said) with the love of 
finding love, we have sought it, and found it.” More yet, I have augmented 


O' T.c;;Gndi cnpidlorcs, quam ego scribcndl, saith Locian. b rius capio voluptafisindc, quam spectandia. 
In tlieatro India ^Proccinio Iff Isalam. Multo mnjor pan Milcsiaa fabulas n'volvcntium quam Platonis 
libros. d “ This ho took to be his only business, that the plays which lie wrote should please the ikcoplo.*' 
« In vita phllosophus, in Epigram, amator, in Eplatolis petalans, In prosceptis severus. ***The poet 

himself should bu cliasto and pious, but his verses need not imitate him in these respects ; they may therefore 
contain wit and humour." f “'iliis tliat I write dcqicndB sometimes upon the opinion and authority of 

otlicrs; nor ocrliups am I frantic, I only follow madmen ; But thus far I may bo dcr.imred ; wo have all been 
»o at some one time, and yourself, 1 think, art sometimes insane, and this man, and that man, and 1 alsa" 
6 I am inortiil, and tliiiik no Immune action unsuited to me." h Mart. i i )vid. k Tsaga od sac. scrip, 
cap. 13. lUarthius, notls in Coelcstiiiain, ludiim Uisp. “riclnua, Comment, e. 17. Amoro lnGcn»l 
Laveniondi amorls, amorem quas^lvimus et Invuulmua ' * 
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and added something to this light treatise (if light) which was not in the former 
editions, I am not ashamed to confess it, with a good ’^author, quod exteAdi ei 
locupletan hoc avhjectum plerique postvdahant^ et eorum imporlunitate ^ctus, 
{mimum tUcunque renitmtem ed adegi, ut jam sexta vice calamum in mmium 
mm&r&m, scriptionique huge et a studiia et professions med almuB me accinge* 
rem^ horas aliquas d seriis meia occupationiiua interim suffuratus^ easque 
vduti ludo cwidom ac recreationi destmcms; 

•* ® Gogor retrorsum 

Vela dare, atquo Iterare curaua 
OUm rellotos * *- — 

etsi non ignorarem novos fortasse detractorea novis hisce interpolationilms meis 
minimi defvim/rosP 

And thus much have I thought good to say by way of preface, lest any man 
(which ^Qodefridus feared in his book) should blame in me lightness, wanton- 
ness, rashness^ in speaking of love’s causes, enticements, symptoms, remedies, 
lawful and unlawful loves, and lust itself, 'I speak it only to tax and deter 
others from it, not to teach, but to show the vanities and fopperies of this 
heroical or herculean love, ”and to apply remedies unto it. 1 will treat of this 
with like liberty as of the rest. 

Sc(l dlcam vobls, tos porro dlcltc multls 

MilUbua, et fi&dte bnu charta loquatur anas.** 

Condemn me not, good reader, then, or censure me hardly, if some part of this 
treatise to thy thinking as yet he too light; but consider better of it; Omnia 
munda mundia^ a naked man to a modest woman is no otherwise than a pic- 
ture, as Augusta Li via truly said, and ^mala mena^ malus animus^ ’tis as *tis 
taken. If in thy censure it be too light, I advise thee as Lipsius did his 
reader for some places of Plautp, isios quasi Sirmvm scopuhs presterv^iare, if 
they like thee not, let them pass; or oppose that which is good to that which 
is bad, and reject not therefore all. Por to invert tliat verse of Martial, and 
withffierom Wolfiustoapplyit tomy present purpose, sunt mala, sunt quesdam 
mediocria, sunt hona plura; some is good, some bad, some is indifferent. I 
say further with him yet, I have inserted fflemcvla quesdam et ridicida ascri- 
here non sum gravatus, circumforama quesdam i ^atris, i plaids, etiam e 
popinis) some things more homely, light, or comical, litans gratiis, kc. which 1 
woidd request every man to interpret to the best, and as J ulius Caesar Scaliger 
besought Cardan (siquid urbaniusetdi luaumdnobia, per deos immortales te oro, 
Hieronyms Caxdans, ns me maU capias), I beseech thee, good reader, not to 
mistake me, or misconstrue what is here written ; Per Musas et Charites, et 
omnia Poetarum numina, benigne lector, oro te ne me malk capiaa, *Tis a 
comical subject; in sober sadness I crave pardon of what is amiss, and desire 
thee to suspend thy judgment, wink at small faults, or to be silent at least ; 
but if thou likest, speak well of it, and wish me good success. Extremum 
hunc, Arethusa, mihi concede hhorem.* 

I am resolved howsoever, vdis, nolis, ai^acter stadium inirare, in the Olym- 
pics, with those .^liensian wrestlers in Ptulostratu^ boldly to show myself in 

n Antbor Codestliue, Barth. lnterprC>t& ** That, OTercome by the solicitations of Mends, who requested me 
to enlarge and Improve my volumes, 1 have devoted my otherwise reluctant mind to the labour; and now for the 
sixth time have 1 taken up my pen, and applied myself to literature very foreign Indeed to my studies and prtv 
fosalonal occupations, stealing a few hours mm seilous pursuits, and devotliig them, os it were^ to recreation 
® Hor. lib. 1. Ode 34« “lam compelled to reverse my soils, and retrace my fenner course.** ^ ** Although 

I was by no means ignorant that now calumniators would not be wanting to censure my now introductions.’ 
aUsBenrsBdizl ne quls temere nosputoret scrlpsiasede amorum Isnoeinlls, de praxi, femlratlonlbos, adul- 
terlls, &a ^Toxando et ab his deterrendo humanam lasclvlam et Insanlam, sod ot reroedia docendo : non 

Igltor candldns lector nobis snooenaeat, Sbg, Gemmonltio erlt Jnvenfbus hsc, hisce at abstlneant mogls, et, 
omissa lasclvla quoe homines reddlt insoiios, vlitutls Incumbant studiia, (^neas Sylv.) et curam omorla si quls 
nesclt, hlnc pot^ scire. * Mortianns Capdla, 1th 1. de nnpt phlloL vliginali suinisa mbore oculos peplo 
obnobona, Ac. tCatullus. “ What I tell you, do yon tcU to the roniatiidc, and make this treatise gossip 
like an old woman.** Vlros nndos casta femtais nihil h statuls dlftore. ^ilony soft qnl mal y pensu 

a Pi oiC Sold. * ** 0 Arcthiisa, sznUe on this my lost labour.** 
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ibis common stage, and in this trogi-comedy of love, to act several parts, some 
satHdcaUy, some comically, some in a mixed tonej as the sul^eob 1 have in 
hana ^ives occasion, and present scene shall require, or offer itself. 

SiTBSECT. II. — Lowfs Beginning, Olgect, Definition, Dwiaurru 

** Love’s limits are ample and great, and a spacious walk it hath, beset with 
thom^;,” and for that cause, which ‘Scaliger reprehends in Cardan, ^'not 
lightly to be passed over.** Lest I incur the some censure, I will examine all 
the kinds of love, his nature, beginning, difference, objects, how it is honest or 
dishonest, a virtue or vice, a natural passion, or a disease, his power and effects, 
how far it extends : of which, although something has been said in the first 
partition, in those sections of perturbations (“*for love and hatred are the 
first and most common passions, from which all the rest arise, and are attend- 
ant,” as Picolomineus holds, or as Nich. Caussinus, the jnimvm mobile of all 
oilier affections, which caiTy them all about them), I will now jnore copiously 
dilate, through all his parts and several branches, that so it may better appear 
what lot'o is, and how it varies with the objects, how in defect, or (which is 
most ordlnaiy and common) immodeinte, and in excess, causeth melancholy. 

Love universall}^ taken is defined to be a desire, as a word of more ample 
signification: and though Leon Hebreus, the most copious writer of this sub- 
ject, in his third dialogue make no difference, yet in his first he distinguisheth 
them again, and defines love by desire. Love is a voluntary affection, and 
desire to enjoy that which is good. ^Desire wiaheth, love enjoys; the end of 
the one is the beginning of the other ; that which we love is present ; that 
which we desire is absent.** ^‘^It is worth the labour,” saith Plotinus, ‘Ho 
consider well of love, whether it be a god or a devil, or passion of the mind, or 
partly god, partly devil, partly passion.” He concludes love to participate of 
all three, to arise from desire of that which is beautiful and fair, and defines it 
to bo “ an action of the mind desiring that which is good.” ® Plato enlla it 
the greqji devil, for its vchemency, and sovereignty over all other passions, and 
defines it an appetite, "^by which wo desire some good to be present.” Ficinus 
in his comment adds^the word fair to this definition. Love is a desire of 
enjoying that which is good and fiiir. Austin dilates this common definition, 
and will have love to be a delectation of the heart, “*^for something which we 
seek to win, or joy to have, coveting by desire, resting in joy.” ^Soaliger, 
Bxerc. 301. taxeth the.^e former definitions, and not have love to bo defined 

by desire or appetite ; “ for when we enjoy the things we desire, there remains 
no more appetite :’* as he defines it, “ Love is on affection by which we are 
either united to the thing we lov^ or perpetuate our union;” which agrees in 
part with Leon Hebreus. 

How this love varies as its object varies, which is always good, amiable^ fair, 
gracious, and pleasant. “*A11 things desire that which is good,” as we are 
taught in the Fthics, or at least that which to them seems to be good ; guidL 
mini vis mali (as Austin well infers) die mihi 1 puto nihU in omnibus actioni* 
bus; thou wilt^wish no harm, I suppose, no ill in all thine action^ thoughts or 
desires^ nihil modi vis ; ^thou wilt not have bad gom, bad soil, a naughty treeu 

* ® • Campna aroorli maxlmus et splnis obsltuB, nec Icylsslmo pede transvolandas. Grad, 

cap. 29. Lx Flatone. pnmiB et communlsslmiB perturbadonw ex qulbiu cetera orlunturet eanxm emit pedle> 
eequa. b An^r esi volantarltts affectiu et deaidcrittm re bona fimendL ^ Doalderliim optantlo. 

ttuior eorutn qnlbua fruimnr ; eniorlB prindpluiD, deeldeiil flnli^ amatum adeat d Frindplo 1. de amoi?. 
Opera pretiam est deomore oonildenie, ntnim DewH, on Damon, an pauio quadui animai in pactbatDeni, 
partlm Damon, puaio partlm, d». Amor cat octosanimi bonum deelderans. * M^oa Damon eenrlvlo. 

S Boni pulchrique fruenili doafalorliim. SOodefrldne, L 1. cap. 2. Amor eet delectatio oanUa,'aUsBiiie ad 

oliquid, propter eliqnod dealderlom In eppetendo, et fandlnm perSmendo per deslderiiun cnrveiia, iSmlea* 
tens per gaudium. A Non est amor deelderlum ent eppetittii nt ab omnibus hocteniu tndttnm ; 
potUnur amata re, non uionet appetitoe; eat Igltv affectoa quo cam re mnata aut unimur, ant 
perpotuamus. 1 Omnia appetnnt bonnm. kTeirom non vis malam, aegetm, aad V a-at i 

arborem, equiun boniun, Ac. • • ' ' 
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but all good; a good servant a good horse, a good son, a good friend, a good 
neighbour, a good wife. From this goodness comes beauty ; from 
grac^ and comeliness, which result as so many rays from their gooa parta^ 
make us to love, and so to covet it : for were it not pleasing and graioious in 
our eyes, we should not seek. " ^ No man loves (saith Aristotle 9. mor. cap. ff.) 
but he that was first delighted with comeliness and beauty.** As this fair 
object varies, so doth our love ; for as Proclus holds, 0mm pukhrwm canahSey 
every fair thing is amiable, and what we love is fair and gracious in our eyes, 
or at least we do so apprehend and still esteem of it. “ ™ Amiableness is the 
object of love, the scope and end is to obtain it, for whose sake we love, and 
which our mind covets to enjoy.** And it seems to us especially fair and good ; 
for good, fair, and unity, cannot be separated. Beauty shines, Plato saith, 
and by reason of its splendour and shining causeth admiration ; and the fairer 
the object is, the more eagerly it is sought. For as the same Plato defines it, 

“ “ Beauty is a lively, shining or glittering brightness, r^ulting from effused 
good, by ideas, seeds, reasons, shadows, stirring up our minds, that by this 
good they may be united and made one.** Others will have beauty to be the 
perfection of the whole composition, " ° caused out of the congruous symmetry, 
measure, order and manner of parts, and that comeliness which proceeds from 
this beauty is called grace, and from thence all fair things are gracious.” For 
grace and beauty are so wonderfully annexed, “ ^ so sweetly and gently win 
our souls, and strongly allure, that they confound our judgment and cannot be 
distinguished. Beauty and grace are like those beams and shinings that come 
from the glorious and divine sun,’* which are diverse, as they proceed from 
the diverse objects, to please and affect our several senses. " As the species 
of beauty, are taken at our eyes, ears, or conceived in our inner soul,* as Plato 
disputes at large in his Dialogm de pulchro, PJicedro, IlyppiaSy and after many 
sophistical errors confuted, cAncludes that beauty is a grace in all things, * 
delighting the eyes, ears, and soul itself; so that, as Valesius infers hence, 
whatsoever pleaseth our ears, eyes, and soul, must needs bo beautiful, fair, and 
delightsome to us. ** ‘'And nothing can more please our ears thair music, or 
pacify our minds.” Fair houses, pictures, orchards, gardens, fields a ipair 
hawk, a fair horse is most acceptable unto us ; whaitsoever pleaseth our eyes 
and ears, we call beautiful and fair ; "Pleasure belongeth to the rest of the 
senses, but grace and beauty to these two alone.” As the objects vary and 
are ‘diverse, so they diversely affect our eyes, ears, and soul itself. Which 
gives occasion to some to make so many several kinds of love as there be 
objects. One beauty ariseth from Gk)d, of which and divine love S. Dionysius,^ 
with many fathers and Neoterics, have written just volumes, De amove Dei, as 
they term it, many pareeuctical discourses; another from his creatures ; there 
is a beauty of the body, a beauty of the soul, a beauty from virtue, 
martyruiay Austin calls it, quom videmtis ocuUa animt, which we see with the 
eyes of our mind ; which beauty, as TuUy saith, if we could discern with these 
'^oiporeal eyes, adinirabUes mi amoves excUavet, would cause admirable affec- 
tion^ and ravish our souls. This othefr beauty which ariseth from those 
extreme parts, and graces which proceed from gestures, .speeches, several 
motions, and propoitions of creatures, men and women (especially from women, 

1 Nemo amore eapitur nisi qnl ftieiit ante forma spedeqne deloctatna. Amablle obJeetum amoris et 

aeopna, cqlna odcptlo est flnls, cqjus gratia omamus. Animus enim aspllat ut eo fruatur, et fonnam boiil 
habet et prsBclpne vldetnr et placet. PlcolomineuB, grad. 7. cap. 2. et grad. 8. cap. 35. ^ Forma est 

Yitalla fulgor ex ipso bmio manatis, per ideas, aemina, ratlonca, umbras eftisus, animus excltansut perbonnm 
in uBum redlgantur . ^ Pulchritndo est perfcctio composltl ex congruente ordlne, mensura et rationo 

parttam consurgens, et yenustas Inde prodlens gratia dlcitur et res omnes pulchrm gratiose. Gratia et 

pnlchrltudo Ita aua^ter onJtoos demulcent, ita vehementor alliciunt, et odmirabiUtor connoctnntur, ut in 
nnnm eonflmdont et distinguL non possunt, et sunt tanquam radii et splendores dlvini soils in rebus variis 
^ulo modo ftilgentcs. ^ Species pulchritudin^s bauiiuntur oculls, aurlbus, aut conclpiuntnr intern* monte, 
^inhu hlnc magis anlmos copdllat qubm muslco, pulchm pictures, asdes, Ac, * In rcliquls senaibus 

TOhiptaa, In his pnlchrltodo et gratia. t Lib. 4. de divliiia Conrivlo natania. 
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whidi made those old poets put the three graces still in Yenus* company, as 
atten^g on her, and holding up her train) are infinite almost, and vary their 
namA with their objects, as love of money, covetousness, love of beauty, lust, 
immoaerate desire of any pleasing concupiscence, fnendship, love, good-will, <bc. 
and is either virtue or vice, honest, dishonest, in excess, defect, as shall be 
showed in his place. Heroic^ love, religious love, &c. which may be reduced 
to a twofold division, according to the principal parts which are affected, the 
brain and liver. Amor et amicUiat which Scaliger, JSxercUat. 301, Yalesius 
and Melancthon warrant out of Plato and i^uv from that speech of 
Pausanias belike, that makes two Yeneres and two loves. ^ One Yenus is 
ancient without a mother, and descended from heaven, whom we call celestial ; 
the younger, begotten of Jupiter and Dione, whom commonly we call Yenus.” 
Ficinus, in his comment upon this place, cap, 8, fullo'wing Plato, calls these 
two loves, two devils, or good and bad angels according to us, which are still 
hovering about our souls. “ ^The one rears to heaven, the other depresseth 
us to hell ; the one good, which stirs us up to the contemplation of that divine 
beauty for whose sake we perform justice and all godly offices, study philo- 
sophy, <kc. ; the other base, and though bad yet to be respected ; for indeed 
both are good in their own natures : procreation of children is as necessary as 
that finding out of truth, but therefore called bad, because it is abused, and 
withdraws our soul from the speculation of that other to viler objects,” so far 
Ficinus. S. Austin, lib. 15. de dv. Dei et sup. Psal. Ixiv., hath delivered as 
much in effect. “ * Every creature is good, and may be loved well or ill : ” 
and “®Two cities make two loves, Jerusalem and Babylon, the love of God 
the one, the love of the world the other ; of these two cities we all are citizens, 
as, by examination of ourselves, we may soon find, and of which.” The one 
love is the root of all mischief, the other of all good. So, in his 15. cap. lib. 
de amor. Ecclesiae^ he will have those four carditial virtues to be nought else but 
love rightly composed ; in his 15. book de civ. Dei^ cap. 22. he calls virtue the 
order of love, whom Thomas following 1. part. 2. quaist. 55. art. 1. and queest. 
5G. 3. qimst. C2. art. 2. confirms as much, and amplifies in many WH»rds. 

Lupion, to the same purpose, hath a division of his own, " One love was 
born in the sea, which ^ as various and raging in young men’s breasts as the 
sea itself, and causeth burning lust : the other is that golden chain which 
was let down from heaven, and with a divine fury ravisheth our souls, made 
to the image of God, and stirs us up to comprehend the innate and hicor- 
ruptible beauty to wliich we were once created.” Beroaldus hath expressed 
nil tliis in an epigram of his : — 

^ Dogmata dlvlni memorant bI vera riatonia, *' If divine Plato’s tenets they be true, 

Sunt geminee Veneres, ot geminatus amor. Two Venerea, two loves there be ; 

Cmlestis Venus est nuUo ffenerata parente. The one ft-om heaven, unbegorten still, 

({use casto snnctoa nectlt amore viroa. Which knits our souls In unltle. 

Altera Bed Venus est totiim vulgata per orbem. The other famous over all the world. 

Qua) (livdm mcntcB alligat, atque hominum ; Binding the hearts of gods and men ; 

Improba, seductrix, potulans/* dee. Dishonest, wanton, and seducing she, 

Rules whom she will, both whore and when.* 

This twofold division of love, Origen likewise follows, in his Comment on 
the Canticles, oAe from God, the other from the devil, as he holds (understand- 
ing it in the worse sense), which many others repeat and imitate. Both which 
(to omit all subdivisions) in excess or defect, as they are abused, or degenerate, 
cause melancholy in a jf^articular kind, as shall be shown in his place. Austin, 

® Dnas Veneres duo amorcs ; quornm nna antiquior et sine mativ, cmlo TintJi, quam coelestem Venerem 
nuncuiiamus ; altera vero Junior a Jove ct Dione prognata, quam \ulp:arcni Venerem vocamus. r Alter ud 
Bupeiiui criglt, alter dcprlmlt ad Infema ; alter exdtat homlncm ad diviniim pnlchrltudinem Instrandam, 
onjus causii phllosophlre studia et Justitiss, &c. *Omnls crcatiirn cum bona sit, et bene amari potest ct 
male« * Duos clvitates duo fiiclnnt omores ; Jenisalein I'acit amor Dei, Babyloncm amor sroull ; unus- 
qnisque se quid amet interroget, et Invenlet imde sit clvls. b Alter marl ortns, ferox, vortua, fluctiiana, 
In animis, Juvenum, mare reftrens, &c. alter aurca cotunu, corIo dcmi^su, bononi fhrorem mentiboa mitteaa. Are. 
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in another Tract, makes a threefold division of this love, which we may use 
well or ill : " ® God, our neighbour, and the world : God above us, our jseigh- 
bour next us, the world beneath us. In the course of our desires, GM hath 
three things, the world one, our neighbour two. Our desire to God, is either 
from God, with God, or to God, and ordinarily so runs. From God, when it 
receives from him, whence, and for which it should love him : with God, when 
it contradicts his will in nothing : to God, when it seeks to him, and rests itself 
in him. Our love to our neighbour may proceed from him, and run with him, 
not to him ; from him, as when we rejoice of his good safety, and well doing : 
with him, when we desire to have liim a fellow and companion of our journey 
in the way of the Lord : not in him, because there is no aid, hope, or confidence 
in man. From the world our love comes, when wo begin to admire the Creator 
in Ills works, and glorify God in his creatures : with the world it should run, 
if, according to the mutability of all temporalities, it should be dejected in 
adversity, or over elevated in prosperity : to the world, i£it would settle itself 
in its vain d^ghts and studies.” Many such partitions of love I could repeat, 
and subdivisions, but lest (which Scaliger objects to Cardan, Exert^at 501.) 

I confound filthy burning lust with pure and divine love,” I will follow that 
accurate division of Leon Hebreus, dial. 2. betwixt Sophia and Philo, where 
he speaks of natural, sensible, and rational love, and handleth each apai*t. 
Natural love or hatred, is that sympathy or antipathy which is to be seen in 
animate and inanimate creatures, in the four elements, metals, stones, gravia 
tendunt deortum^ as a stone to his centre, fire upward, and rivers to the sea. 
The sun, moon, and stars go still round, ^Arnmites nedwras dehita exercere, for 
love of perfection. This love is manifest, I say, in inanimate creatures. How 
comes a loadstone to draw iron to iti jet chaff] the ground to covet showers, 
but for love] No creature, S. Hierom concludes, is to be found, qmd non 
cHiquid amat, no stock, no stone, that hath not some feeling of love. ’Tis ‘ 
more eminent in plants, herbs, and is especially observed in vegetables ; as 
between the vino and elm a great sympathy, between the vine and the cabbage, 
between the vine and the olive, ^ Virgo fugit Bromium^ between thi vine and 
bays a great antipathy, the vine loves not the bay, “*^nor his smell, and 
will kill him, if he grow near him ; ” the bur and^the lentil cannot endure 
one another, the olive ^ and the myrtle embrace each other, in roots and 
branches if they grow near. Bead more of this in Picolomincus, grad, 7. 
cap,^\, Crescentius, lib. 5. de agrric., Baptista Porta 1. ca^. de 

plant odio et element sym,, Fracastorius de sym. et emtip, of the love and hatred 
of planet^ consult with every astrologer. Leon Hebreus gives many fabulous 
reasons, and moraliseth them withaL 

Sensible love is that of brute beasts, of which the same Leon Hebreus, dial, 2. 
assigns these causes. First, for the pleasure they take in the act of generation, 
male and female love one another. Secondly, for the preservation of the 
species, and desire of young brood. Thirdly, for the mutual agreement, as 
being of the same kind : Sue mi, cemis earn, bos bovi, et asinus adno pul- 
cimrimus videtur, as Epicharmus held, aflll according to that adage of Dioge- 
nianus, Adsidet usque grcumlm apud graculum, they much delight in one 
another’s company, ^Formkes grata est formica, cicada cicadas, and birds of a 
feather will gather together. Fourthly, for custom, use, and &miliarity, as if 
a dog be trained up with a lion and a bear, contiaiy to their natures, they will 


*Trla rant, qnT amarl knoWs bent T6l man fwoiaiit ; Dona, imxlinTU, mnndus ; DeuB sapra nos ; Jnxta 
noB proxinms ; infra nos mnndna Trla Deos, dno pro^dmaa, nnum mundus hal)et, dec. ^ Ke confrin* 

daiQ vesanoB et fiGBdO!i amorei beatla, nceleratinn cum pnro^ dlTlno, et vero, Ac. * FoDseca, cap. 1. Amor 

ex Anflutlnl forsan lib. 11. de Clvit. Dei. Amore inconeuBSUB atat mnnduB, Ac. f Alciat. * Torta : 

VitiB lannim non amat, see ejns odorem ; si prope crcBcat, enecat LappHs lent! adversatur. b Sympathia 
^et myrtixainonun et rafienm ee complectentinm. bUsaldas^ aecreti cent. 1. 47. ITheocritna, 
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loTe each other. Hawks, dogs, horses, love their masters and keepers; many 
storii^I could relate in this Idnd, but see Gillius de hist, anim, lib, 3. cap 14, 
those\wo Epistles of Lipsius, of dogs and horses, Agellius, &c. Fifthly for 
bringing up, as if a bitch bring up a kid, a hen ducklings, a hedge-sparrow 
a cuckoo, &o. 

The third kind is Amor cognitionis, as Leon calls it, rational love, IruteUecti’- 
vits amor, and is proper to men, on which I must insist. This appears in God, 
angels, men. God is love itself, the fountain of love, the disciple of love, as- 
Plato styles him; the servant of peace, the God of love and peace; have 
peace with all men and God is with you. 

“k Qnlsqnls reneratnr Olympam, 

Ipse albl mimduin aubjidt atquo Deum.'* 

By this love (saith Gerson) we purchase heaven, and buy the kingdom- 
of God.” Thb '“Icfv’o is either in the Trinity itself (for the Holy Ghost is the 
love of the Father and the Son, tkc., John Hi. 35, and v. 20, and xiv. 31), or 
towards as ills creatures, as in making the world. Amor mundum fedt, love 
built cities, mundi anima, invented arts, sciences, and all ^good things, in- 
cites us to virtue and humanity, combines and quickens; keeps peace on 
earth, quietness by sea, mirth in the winds and elements, expels all fear, 
anger, and rusticity; Circulus a hono in bonum, a round circle stiU from 
good to good ; for love is the beginner and end of all our actions, the efEcient 
and instrumental cause, as our poets in their symbols, impresses, ^emblems 
of rings, squares, dsc. shadow unco us, 

“ Si reram qmerls fncrlt quls flnia et ortus, | “ If flnrt and last of any tWnpf yon wit, 

Dcsiuo ; num causa cat onica solas amor." | Cease ; love's tho sole and only cause of It" 

Love, saith ^ Leo, made the world, and afterwards in redeeming of it, " God 
so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten son for it,” John Hi. 16. 
** Behold«vhat love tho Father hath showed on us, that we should be called the 
sons of God,” 1 John Hi. 1. Or by His sweet providence, in protecting of it; 
either all in general, oi^His saints elect and church in particular, whom He 
keeps as the applo of His eye, whom he loves freely, as Hosea xiv. 5. speaks, 
and dearly respects, ^Chaiior est ipsis homo guam sibi Not that we are fair, 
nor for any merit or grace of ours, for we are most vile and base ; but (JU* of 
His incomparable love and goodness, out of His Divine Nature. And this is 
that Homer’s golden chain, which reacheth down from heaven to earth, by 
which every creature is annexed, and depends on his Creator. He made all, 
saith 'Moses, "and it was good;” He loves it as good. 

The love of angels and living souls is mutual amongst themselves, towards 
us militant in the church, and all such as love God ; as the sunbeams irradiate 
the earth from those celestial thrones, they by their well wishes reflect on us, 
” in salute hormnum promovendd alacres, et constantes administri, there is joy 
in heaven for every sinner that rejilnteth; they pray for us, are solicitous for 
our good, ^ Castii genii. 

• 

** Ubl Ton^at diaritaa, snare Aeslderlnm, 

Lsctitittqoo et amor Doo conjonctus."* 

Love proper to mortal men is the third member of this subdivision, and the 
subject of my following discourse. 

k Mantuim. I Oharltas mnnlflca, qua meroanmr de Deo regntim Del. ^ PolanuB, parttt Zandilns 
de nature Del, e. 3. copiose de boo amore Dei aglt ^ Nidi. Bellas, diseara. 28. de amatoribni, virtutem 
prorodlat, conservat pacem In ten'a, tranqnillltatem tn aSro, rentls Iffitltlnro, &c, ^ Camcrarlas, Emb. 

100. cen. 2. v Dial 3. ^Jnven. ^Gen. 1. ■CauwinuB. • . tTbeodoretb Plotiuok 

Where charity preyoUa, sweet desire, Joy, and loye tow’ords God ore also present" 
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Subsect. I . — Love of Merij wkick vcmea as his Objects^ Profitable^ pieasa/ntt 

Honest. 

Yalesius, lib. 3. cordr. 13. defines this love which is in men, “ to be "an 
affection of both powers, appetite, and reason.’* The rational resides in the 
brain, the other in the liver (as before hath been said out of Plato and others) ; 
the heart is diversely affected of both, and carried a thousand ways by consent. 
The sensitive faculty most part overrules reason, the soul is carried hood- 
winked, and the understanding captive like a beast. The heart is variously 

inclined, sometimes they are merry, sometimes sad, and from love arise hope, 
and fear, jealousy, fury, desperation.** Now this love of men is diverse, and 
varies as the object varies, by which they are enticed, as virtue, wisdom, 
eloquence, profit, wealth, money, fame, honour, or comeliness of person, &c. 
Leon Hebreus, in his first dialogue, reduceth them all lo these three, utUe, 
fucundumy honestumy profitable, pleasant, honest (out of Aristotle belike 8. 
Tnoral ^ ; of which ho discourseth at large, and whatsoever is beautiful and fair 
is referred to them, or any way to be desired. “^To profitable is ascribed 
health, wealth, honour, &c., which is rather ambition, desire, covetousness, 
than love friends, children, love of women, *all delightful and pleasant 
object!^ are referred to the second. The love of honest things consists in 
virtue and wisdom, and is preferred before that which is profitable and pleasant : 
intellectual about that which is honest “St. Austin calls “ pi*ofitable, worldly ; 
pleasant, carnal ; honest, spiritual. ^Of and from all three, result charity, 
friendship, and true love, which respects God and our neighbour.” Of each 
of these I will briefly dilate, and show in what sort they cause melancholy. 

Amongst all these fair enticing objects, whieli procure love, and bewitch the * 
soul of mail, there is none so moving, so forcible as profit ; and that wliich 
carrieth with it a show of commodity. Health indeed is a precious thing, to 
recover and preserve which we will undergo any misery, drink bitter potions, 
freely give our goods : restore a man to his health, his purse lies open to thee, 
bountiful he is, thankful and beholding to thee ; but give him wealth and 
honour, give him gold, or what shall be for his advantage and preferment, and 
thou shalt command his affections, oblige him eternally to thee; heart, liand, 
life,, and all is at thy service, thou art his dear and loving friend, good and 
gracious lord and master, his Mecamas ; he is thy slave, thy vassal, most 
devote, affectioned, and bound in all duty : tell him good tidings in this kind, 
there spoke an angel, a blessed hour that brings in gain, he is thy creature, 
and thou his creator, he hugs and admires thee ; he is thine for ever. No 
loadstone so attractive as that of profit, none so fair an object as this of gold ; 

“ nothing wins a man sooner than a good turn, bounty and liberality com- 
mand body and soul : 

** Mimera (erode mlhl) placant homlnesque deosque; | ** Good turns doth pacify botli God and men, 

riocatur donis Jupitor ipse datU’* |t And Jupiter himself is won by them." 

Gold of all other is a most delicious object ; a sweet light, ^ goodly lustre 
it hath : gratiHs awrum qvitm solem mtu&inwry saith Austin, and we had rather 
BOO it than the sun. Sweet and pleasant in getting, in keeping ; it seasons all 
our labours, intolerable pains we take for it, base en^ployments, endure bitter 
flouts and taunt^ long journeys, heavy burdens, all are made light and easy by 

^ AfTcctus nunc appctitlva potentise, nunc rationalls, alter cerebro reddnt, alter hepato, cordc, dsc, 
*Cor varic inclinatnr, nunc (^andens, nunc mocrens; atatim cx ainnre tiUHcitur 2&‘1otypia, tlmor, furor, spus, 
desperatio. 7 Ad utile sanitos refertur; utillum est umbltio, cupldo, deslderlum, potlus quiim amor; cxccssirs, 
avuntlo. ‘Flcolom. grad. 7. cap. 1. '^Lib. de amiclt utUc mundanum, carnale jucundum, spirituale 
honostum. b Kx singulis trlbui lit charltas et uinlcltio, qua respicit deum et proximum. ^ Acncfuc- 

tores pneulpub amamus. yivoa a de animifc 
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this hope gain ; Ai mihtplaudo ipse domi, simvl etc nummos contemplor in 
area. ^ The sight of gold refresheth our spirits, and ravisheth our hearts, as 
that Bkbylonian garment and ^^Iden wedge did Achan in the camp, the vexy 
sight and hearing sets on fire lus soul with desire of it. It will make a man 
run to the antipodes, or tarry at home and turn parasite, lie, flatter, prostitute 
himself, swear and be^r false witness; he will venture his body, kill a king, 
murder his father, and damn his soul to come at it. Formosior auri mossa, 
as ^he well observed, the mass of gold is fairer than all your Grecian pictures^ 
that Apelles, Phidias, or any doting painter oould ever make : we are enamour* 
ed with it, 

** f Prima ferd voto, ct ennetia noUaslma iemplls, 

Divitia ut creticanL" 

All our labours, studies, endeavours, vows, prayers and wishes, are to get, how 
to compass it. 

“S Haec eat ilia eui famnlatnr maxlmns orbiB, 

* iJlva potens rerum, dumitrlxque pecunia fail.** ^ 

•* This is the great goddess we adore and worship ; this is the sole object of our 
desire.” If we have it, as we think, we are made for ever, thiice happy, 
princes, lords, &c. If we lose it, we are dull, heavy, dejected, discontent, 
miserable, desperate, and mad. Our estate and bene esse ebbs and flows with 
our commodity; and as wo are endowed or enriched, so are we beloved and 
esteemed : it lasts no longer than our wealth; when that is gone, and the 
object removed, farewell friendship : as long as bounty, good cheer, and rewards 
were to be hoped, friends enough; they were tied to thee by the teeth, and 
would follow thee as crows do a carcass : but when thy goods are gone and 
spent, the lamp of their love is out, and thou shalt be contemned, scorned, 
bated, injured. ^Lucian’s Timon, when he lived in prosperity, was the sole 
• spectacle of Greece, only admired ; who bub«Tiuiou ] Every body loved, 
honoured, applauded him, each man oflered him his service, and sought to be 
kin to him; but when his gold was spent, his fair possessions gone, &rewell 
Timon : n^ne so ugly, none so deformed, so odious an object as Timon, no man 
so ridiculous on a sudden, they gave him a penny to buy a rope, no man would 
know him. ^ 

’Tis the general humour of the world, commodity steers our affections 
throughout, we love those that are fortunate and rich, that thrive, or by whom 
we may receive mutual kindness, ho])e for like courtesies, get any good, gain, 
or profit ; hate those, and abhor on the other side, which are poor and mise- 
rable, or by whom we may sustain loss or inconvenienca And even those that 
were now familiar and dear unto us, our loving and long friends, neighbours, 
kinsmen, allies, with whom we have conversed, and lived as so many Geiyons 
for some years past, striving still to give one another all good content and 
entertainment, with mutual invitations, feastings, disports, offices, for whom 
we would ride, nin, spend ourselves, and of whom we have so freely and honour- 
ably spoken, to whom we have given all those turgent titles, and magnificent 
eulogiums, most excellent and most noble, worthy, wise, grave, learned, 
valiant, &o., and magnified beyond measure: if any controversy arise between 
us, some trespass, injury, abuse, some part of our gpods be detained, a piece of 
land come to be litigious, if they cross us in our suit, or touch the string of our 
commodity, we detest and depress them upon a sudden : neither affinity, con* 
sanguinity, or old acquamtance can contain us, but ^ruptojecore exicrU Capri- 
ficus. A golden apple sets altogether by the ears, as if a marrowbone or honey- 
comb were flung amongst bears : fiither and son, brother and sister, kinsmen 
are at odds: and look what malice, deadly hatred can invent, that shall be 
• 

a Jos. 7. ^PctronliiB Arbiter. fJuvensllA. fjoh. Second, lib. js^lTonmu bLuclukoa, 

Timon. i Tcre. 
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done, TerrihUey dirum, pestiknsy atrox, ferwm, mutual injuries, desire of 
revenge, and how to hurt them, him and his, are all our studies If our plea* 
sures be interrupt, we can tolerate it : our bodies hurt, we can put it up^d be 
reconciled: but touch our commodities, we are most impatient: fair V^mes 
foul, the graces are turned to harpies, friendly salutations to bitter impreca- 
tions, mutual feastings to plotting villanios, minings and counterminings ; good 
words to satires and invectives, we revile h contray nought but his imperfections 
<are in our eyes, he is a base knave, a devil, a monster, a caterpillar, a viper, 
a hogrubber, dec. Deavnit in, piscem mvlier formosa aupern^; ^the scene is 
altered on a sudden, love is turned to hate, mirth to melancholy : so furiously 
are we most part bent, our affections fixed upon this object of commodity, and 
upon money, the desire of which in excess is covetousness : ambition tyran- 
niseth over our souls, as have shown, and in defect crucifies as much, as if 
a man by negligence, ill husbandry, improvidence, prodigality, waste and 
consume his goods and fortunes, beggary follows, and melancholy, he becomes 
an abject, “pdious and “worse than an infidel, ^in not providing for his 
family.” 


Subsect. II. — Pleasant Onsets of Love, 

Pleasant objects are infinite, whether they be such as have life, or be with- 
out life; inanimate are countries, provinces, towers, towns, cities, as he said, 
inxnlom videmuSy etiam cum non videmuSy we see a fair 
island by description, when we see it not. The °sun never saw a fairer city, 
Thessala Tempe, orchards, ^rdens, pleasant walks, groves, fountains, dsc. The 
heaven itself is said to be ^’fair or foul: fair buildings, feir pictures, all arti- 
ficial, elaborate and curious works, clothes, give an admirable lustre : we 
admire, and gaze upon them, vt pueri Junonis avem, os children do on a pea- 
cock : [a fair dog, a fair horse and hawk, (be. Timsalus amat equwm pud- 
linum, huendvm JSgyptiuSy Lacedceincniius Catulunty (kc., such things wo love, 
are most gracious in our sight, acceptable unto us, and whatsoevei;. else may 
cause this passion, if it be superfluous or immoderately loved, as Guianerius 
observes. These things in themselves are pleasing and good, singular orna- 
ments, necessary, comely, and fit to be had; but when we fix an immoderate 
eye, and dote on them over much, this pleasure may turn to pain, bring much 
sorrow, and discontent unto us, work our final overthrow, and cause melancholy 
in the end. Many are carried away with those bewitching sports of gaming, 
hawking, hunting, and such vain pleasures, as ®I have said : some with immo- 
derate desire of fame, to be crowned in the Olympics, knighted in the field, 
<&c., and by these means iiiinate themselves. The lascivious dotes on his fair 
mistress, the glutton on his dishes, which are infinitely varied to pleaae the 
palate, the epicure on his several pleasures, the superstitious on his idol, and 
fats himself with future joys, as Turks feed themselves with an imaginary 
persuasion of a sensual paradise: so several pleasant objects diversely affect 
diverse men. ^ But the fairest objects and^ enticings proceed from men them- 
selves, which most frequently captivate, allxire, and make them dote beyond all 
measure upon one another, ^and that for many respects : first, as some suppose, 
by that secret force of stars, me tibi temperat astrum ?) They do sin- 
gularly dote on such a man, hate such again, and can give no reason for it 
^^on amo te SabuUy Alexander adj^^ Epheslion, Adrian AntinouA 
Kero Sporus, <ba Tim physicians refer this to their temperament, astrologei^ 
to trine and sextile aspects, or opposite of their several ascendants, lords oi 

k'^The 1)ii8t of a beautlflil woman with the toil of a fish.** IPart 1. see. 3. memh. snb. IS. 

Tim. 1. 8. B Lips, eplst. Camdeno. ^ Leland of St. Edmondsbniy. P Coelum serenum, ccBlum 
vltirni fiBdum. PoUd. lib. 1. do AimSa. S Credo eqaidem vlvoa docent e marmore yoltui. PMaou 

iyrliii,ier.9. • Part l/aeo. 3. memb. a tMart. 
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their genitures, love and hatred of planets ; “Cicogna, to concord and discord 
of spirits ; but most to outward graces. A meny companion is welcome and 
aoceptcble to all' men, and therefore saith ^ Gomesius, princes and great men 
enterta^* jesters and players commonly in their courts. But ^ Pares cum 
paribus fwMlirnk congregantur^ ’tis that ‘similitude of manners which ties most 
Uien in an inseparable link, as if they be addicted to the same studies or dis- 
ports, they delight in one another’s companies, " birds of a feather will gather 
together if they be of divers inclinations, or opposite^in manners, they can 
seldom agree. Secondly, ‘affability, custom, and familiarity, may convert 
nature many times, though they be different in manners, as if they be country- 
men, fellow-students, colleagues, or have been fellow-soldiers, ‘^brethren in 
affliction acerha calamikitum societOLS^dlvei'si etixim ingenii homines conjungit), 
affliiity, or some such accidental occasion, though they cannot agree amongst 
themselves, they will stick together like burrs, and hold against a third ; so 
after some discontinuance, or death, enmity ceaseth ; or in a foreign place; 

“ Puacitur In vivla liror, post fata qulescit : 

El cecldere odio, et tristes mors obruit iraai** " 

A third c^use of love and hate, may be mutual offices, acceptum hen^lcvum, 
‘^commend him, use him kindly, take his part in a quarrel, relieve him in his 
misery, thou win nest him for ever ; do the opposite, and be sure of a perpetual 
enemy. Praise and dispraise of each other, do as much, though unl^own, as 
® Schoppius by Scaliger and Casaubonus : mulus mulum sedbit ; who but Sca- 
ligcr with him ? wliat encomiums, epithets, eulogiums ] Aniistes sajnentice^ 
perpetuiis dictator^ literarum cymamenium^ Europoe miracvlttmj noble Scaliger,^ 
bicredihilis ingenii praestantia, (ka, diis potius qaam liominibus per omnia conin 
parauduSi scri2)ta (jus aurea ancylia de ccelo delapsa poplitibus veneramiir 
licxis, ^'tkc., but when they began to vary, none so absurd as Scaliger, so vile 
and base, as his books de Btirdomm familidy and other satirical invectives 
’‘may witness. Ovid, in Ibin, Archilocus hims^ was not so bitter. Another 
great tie or cause of love, is consanguinity : parents are dear to their children, 
children to their parents, brothers and sisters, cousins of all sorts, as a hen 
and chickdhs, all of a knot : every crow thinks her own bird fairest. Many 
memorable examples arc in this kind, and *tis portenti simih,ii they do not : a 
mother cannot forget her'iliild Solomon so found out the true owner: love of 
parents may not be concealed, ’tis natural, descends, and they that are inhuman 
in this kind, arc unworthy of that air they breathe, and of the four elements; 
yet many unnatural examples we have in this rank, of hard-hearted parents, 
disobedient children, of 'disagreeing brothers, notliing so common. The love 
of kinsmen is gi’own cold, “ ^many kinsmen (as the saying is) few iiiends 
if thine estate be good, and thou able, par pari Teferre^ to requite their kind- 
ness, there will be mutual correspondence, otherwise thou art a burden, most 
odious to them above all others. The last object that ties man and man, is 
comeliness of person, and beauty alone, os men love women with a wanton eye : 
which TLttr is termed heroical, or love-melancholy. Other loves (saith 

Picolomineus) are so called with some contraction, as the love of wine, gold, 
&c., but this of women is predominant in a higher strain, whose part affected 
is the liver, and this love deserves a longer explication, and shall be dilated 
apart in the next section. > 

® Omnif. inag.*lib. 12. cap. 3. » De sale gcnlall, 1 3. c. 16. y Theod. Prodromna, amor. lib. 3. 

* Slmllitudo momm parlt amldtla^ * Vlyca, a de aniiua. b Qni simul fecere natUhtglnm, ant una 

I)crtulere vincula vel consilil conjurationlsve aociotate Junguntur, Invlcexn aniont : nrutum et Caulum invlccni 
Infcnsos Cmsarianua dominatus conclUavit .Emilias Lepldua et Julmi Flaceoa, qunm eeeent Inlmlclaslnd 
cenBores rcnnnclati eimultates UUeo depoanere. Scultet can). 4. de cauea amor. * raplnlva. dlaocratei 
dcmonlco praacipit ut quum allcqjua amipitiam yellet, Ilium laudet* quod lana inltlimi omoila lit, Tltnperatio 
aimultatum. ^SuBpect lect lib. 1. cap. S. f**Tbe prleit ofvrlsdoui, perpotoal dlcWor. omament 
of literature, wonder of Europe.** 8**0 Incredible excellence ot genius, more comparable to godiT 
than man's in every reapect we venerate your writlnga on bended knees, as we do the shield that ttU ftma 
heavcBL'i hisa. xllx. IBaraestconcordlaftatnun. k Grad. heap. 22. 
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Subsect. IIL — Honcei dt^ecU of Love. 

Beauty is the ooqimpn object of all love, " ^as jet draws a straw, fo doth 
beauty love virtue and honesty are great motives and give as £dr a lustre 
as the resi^ especially if they be sincere and right, not fiicate, but proceeding 
from true form, and an incorrupt judgment ; those two Venus’ twins, Eros and 
Anteros, are then moat firm and fast. For many timejs otherwise men are 
deceived by their flattering gnathos, dissembling camelions, outsides, hypo- 
crites, that make a show of great love, learning, pretend honesty, virtue, zeal, 
modesty, with affected looks and counterfeit gestures : feigned protestations 
often steal away the hearts and favours of men, and deceive them, specie 
tiitia et umbra, when reverd and indeed, there is no worth or honesty at all 
in them, no truth, but mere hypocrisy, subtilty, knavery, and the like. As true 
friends they are, as he that Csslius Secundus met by the highway side ; and 
hard it is in this temporising age to distinguish such companions, or to find 
them out. Such gnathos as these for the most part belong to great men, and 
by this glozing flattery, affability, and such like philters, so divo and insinuate 
into their favours, that they are taken for men of excellent worth, wisdom, 
learning, demi-gods, and so screw themselves into dignities, lionours, offices ; 
but these men cause harsh confusion often, and as many times stirs as Eeho- 
boam’s counsellors in a commonwesdth overthrew themselves and others. 
Tandlerus and some authors make a doubt, whether love and hatred may be 
compelled by philters or characters ; Cardan and Marbodius, by precious stones 
and amulets ; astrologers by election of times, &c. as shall elsewhere dis- 
cuss, The true object of this honest love is virtue, wisdom, honesty, ^ real 
worth, Interna forma, and this love cannot deceive or be compelled, ut ameris 
amabUis esto, love itself is the most potent philtrum, virtue and wisdom, gratia 
gratvm faciens, the sole and "bnly grace, not counterfeit but open, honest, 
siiiiplo, naked, ^descending from heaven,” as our apostle hath it, an infused 
habit from Cod, which hath given several gifts, as wit, learning, tongues, for 
which they shall be amiable and gracio^Eph. iv. 11. as to Saul stature and 
a goodly presence, 1 Sam. ix. 1. found favour in Pharaoh’s court, 

Gen. zxxix, for ^his person ; and Kniel with the princes of the eunuchs, 
Dan. xix. 19. Christ was gracious with God and men, Luke ii. 52. There is 
still some peculiar grace, as of good discourse, eloquence, wit, honesty, which 
is the primvm mob^, first mover, and a most forcible loadstone to draw the 
favours and good wills of men’s eyes, ears, and affections unto them. When 
** Jesus spake, they were all astonished at his answers (Luke ii. 47.), and 
wondered at his gracious words which proceeded from his mouth.” An orator 
steals away the hearts of men, and as another Orpheus, quo vuU, unde vvU, h» 
pulls them to him by speech alone : a sweet voice causeth admiration ; and he 
that can utter himself in good words, in our ordinary phrase, is called a proper 
man, a divine spirit. For which cause belik^ our old poets, SenaAus popa- 
Vusque poekmm, made Mercury the gentleman-usher to the Graces, captain 
of eloquence and those charities to be ffupiter’s and Euiymone’s daughters 
descended from above. Though they be otherwise deform^, crooked, ugly to 
behold, those good parts of the mind denominate them fidr. Plato commends 
the beauty of Socrates : yet who was more grim of countenance, stern, and 
ghastly to look upon t So are and have been many grqp.t philosophers, as ^ Gre- 
gory Nazianzen observes, deformed most part in that which is to be seen 
with the eyes, but most elegant in that which is not to be seen.” Scepe svbait/rUd 
hititaA eapierUia vests. Maop, Democritus, Aristotle, Politianus, Melancthon, 

1 Vivei, 8. de anlma, nt paleam aaoclnam ale ftnmam amor trahlt ^ Sect aeq. dlylnina homlne 

probo, 0 James lil. la P Gratior est pulchro yenJenB b corpora ylrtiiB. 4 Orat 18. deforxnes plerumqua 
pmloBopbiedldqiiodinaapectumGadit,eaparteeleganteaqumociiloaftiglk * 
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Oesner, &c. 'withered old men, Srleni AlcU)iades, very harsh and impolite to 
the eye ; but who were so terse, polite, eloquent, generally learned, temperate 
and modest ? No man then living was so fair as Alcibiades, so lovely quo ad 
swpeiC/Jciawi, to the eye, as ^Boethius observes, but he had Corpus turpmimum 
interne^ a most deformed soul; honesty, virtue, fair conditions, are great 
ehticers to such as are well given, and much avail to get the favour and good- 
yill of men. Abdolominus in Curtins, a i)Oor man (but which mine author 
notes “ • the cause of his poverty was his honesty”), for his modesty and con- 
tinency from a private person (for they found him digging in his garden) was 
saluted king, and preferred bef<ye all the magnificocs of his time, injectaCi 
vestis purpurd auroque distincta, "a purple embroidered garment was pui 
upon him, ^ and they bade him wash himself, and, as ho was worthy, take upon 
him the style and spirit of a king,” continue his continency and the rest of his 
good parts. Titus Pomponius Atticus, that noble citizen of Home, was so fair 
conditioned, of so sweet a carnage, that he was generally beloved of all good 
men, of Crnsar, Pompey, Antony, Tully, of divers sects, &c. mfdtas hceredi^ 
tatea (“ Cornelius Nepos writes) sold honitate comequutus, Operce pretium 
avdire, &cT It is worthy of your attention, Livy cries, “ ^ you tliat scorn all 
but riches, and give no esteem to virtue, except they be wealthy withal, Q. 
Cincinnatus had but four acres, and by the consent of the senate was chosen . 
dictator of l^me« Of such account were Cato, Fabricius, Aristides, Antonins, 
Probus, for their eminent worth ; so CasW, Trajan, Alexander, admired for 
valour, ^Ilffiphestion loved Alexaoder, but Parmenio the king ; Titus ddicioe 
humani gmeris, and which Aurelius Victor hath of Vespatian, the darling of his 
time, as * Edgar Ethcling was in England, for his ^ excellent virtues : their 
inemoiy is yet fresh, sweet, and we love them many ages after, though they 
be dead ; Suaveni memoriam sui reliquitf saith Lipsius of his friend, living and 
• dead they are all one. have ever loved a#thou knowest (so Tully wrote 
to Dolabella) Marcus Brutus for his great wit, singular honesty, constancy, 
sweet conditions ; and believe it ® there is nothing so amiable and fair as 
virtue.” do mightily love Calvisinus, (so Pliny writes to Sossius,) a most 
industrious, .eloquent, upright man, ^9fndi is all in all with me the affection 
came from his good p:xrt% And as St. Austin comments on the 84th Psalm, 
“ ® there is a peculiar beauty of justice, and inward beauty, which we see with 
the eyes of our hearts,, love, and are enamoured with, as in martyrs, though 
their bodies be tom in pieces with wild boasts, yet this beauty shines, andfwe 
love their virtues.” The ‘stoics are of opinion that a wise man is only fair ; 
and Cato in Tully 3 de Finibus contends the same, that the lineaments of 
the mind are far fairer than those of the body, incomparably beyond them : 
wisdom and valour according to * Xenophon, especially deserves the name of 
beauty, and denominate one fair, et incomparabUiter pulchrioT est (as Austin 
holds) veritas Chriatianorum quam Helotm Grcecorum, “ Wine is strong, the 
king is strong, women are strong, but truth overcometh all things,” Esd. i. 3, 
10, 11, 12. Blessed is the man that findeth 'wisdom, and getteth under- 
standing ; for the merchandise th^of is better than silver, and the gain 
thereof better thap gold ; it is more precious than j)earls, and all the things 

• 

' 43 de consol. * Causa cl panpertatfs phllosophla, dent plerlsqne probitas fUIt t Ablue eorpni et 
cape TCffis animum, et lii earn foi^unam. (|aa dlgnus es contlnentlum Istam profor. ° Vita ejus. > Qul 
lirn divttils humana spcmimt, nec virtuti locum pntaat nisi opes afllnant. Q. Cincinnah:a consensu patnim 
111 dlctatorom Romauum electus. 7 Curtliis. * Ed^ar Ethcling, Kndand's darling: * Muruni suavltas* 
Olivia comltas, prompta ofBcia mortalium animos demerentur. b Epist: lib. 8. Semper ainavi ut tu scls, 

lU. Brutum propter cjiis summum Ingenlum, suavIssimoB mores, singularem probitatem ct constantlam; 
nihil ost, mlhi crede, virtnte formosiua, nihil amablllui. * Arden tos amoves excltaret, si slmulacmm ^tvi 

nd oculos penetrarot. Fluto Phadone. d EpUt. lib: 4. yalldiBbinid diligo virum rectum, dlsertum, quod 

upud me potentlsslmam ost. * Est qua>dam pulchritudo Justi Jic quam videmus oculis cordis, amamns, et 
exardeScimus, nt in martyrlbus, qnum eomm membra bostia lacerarent, etsi alias deformes, &e. f Lipsius 
nvinuduc. ad Phys Stoic, lib. 3. diff. 17. solus sapiens pulcher. > Fortitndqe^t pnidcntia polchiltudinis 

hi idem praclpue merentur. 
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thou canst desire are not to bo compared to her,” Prov. ii. 13, 14, 15, a vriso, 
true, just, uprijvbt, and good man, 1 say it again, is only fair : ^ it is reported 
of Magdalene Queen of France, and wife to Lewis XI., a Scottish woman by 
birth, that walking forth in an evening with her ladies, she spied M. ^Uanus^ 
one of the king's chaplains, a silly, old, ^ hard-favoured man fast asleep in a 
bower, and kissed him sweetly ; when the young ladies laughed at her for It, 
she replied, that it was not his person that she did embrace and reverence, 
but, with a platonic love, the divine beauty of ^ his soul. Thus in all ages 
Hrtue hath been adorod, admired, a singular lustra hath proceeded from it : 
And the more virtuous he is, the more gracious, the more admired. No man 
so much followed upon earth as Christ himself ; and as the Psalmist saith, 
xlv. 2, “ Ho was fairer than the sons of men.** Chrysostom, Horn. 8 in Mat, 
Bernard, Ser, 1, de omnibus aanctis ; Austin Cassiodore, Ilier. in 9 MaA. inter- 
pret it of the ^ beauty of his person ; there was a divine majesty in his looks, it 
shined like lightning and drew all men to it : but Basil, Cyril, lib, 6. su 2 )er, 55. 
lHaay, Theodo;‘et, Ainobius, &c. of the beauty of his divhiity, justice, grace, 
eloquence, <kc. Thomas in PsaL xliv. of both ; and so doth Baradius and Peter 
Morales, lib, de pulchritud. Jesu et Marwey adding as much of Josc^di and the 
Virgin Mary, hcec alios forma prceceaserit omneSy “^according to that pre- 

diction of Sibylla Cumea. Be they present or absent, near us, or afar off, this 
beauty shines, and will attract men many miles to come and visit it. Plato 
and Pythagoras left their country, to see those wise Egyptian pidests : Apol- 
lonius travelled into .Ethiopia, Pei*sia, to consult with the Magi, Brachmanni, 
gymnosophists. The Queen of Sheba came to visit Solomon ; and ** many,” 
saith ° Hierom, went out of Spain and remote places a thousand miles, to 
behold that eloquent Livy’*: ^ Multi liomam nonut urhem pidcJi/et^rimamy aat 
urbia et orbis dominum Octavianumy aed ut hunc unum inviaerent audirentquey 
a Gadibus profecti sunt. No beauty leaves such an impression, strikes so deep, 
^or links the souls of men closer than virtue. 

•* INon per decs aut plctor posset, 

Aut stutoarius ullus fingviti 

Tulem puldirltuolucm quolcm viitus liubet ;** *• 

"no painter, no graver, no carver can express virtue’s lustre, or those admirable 
rays that come from it, those enchanting rays that ^amour posterity, those 
everlasting rays that continue to the world’s end.’* Many, saith Phavorinus, 
that loved and admired Alcibiades in his youth, knew not, cared not i’or 
Alcibiades a man, nunc intuentea quesrebant Ahihiadem; but the beauty of 
Socrates is still the same ; ^virtue’s lustre never fades, is ever fresh and green, 
semper viva to all succeeding ages, and a most attractive loadstone, to draw 
2nd combine such as are present. For that reason belike, Homer feigns the 
three Graces to be linked and tied hand in hand, because the hearts of men 
are so firmly united with such graces. " O sweet bands (Seneca exclaims), 
which so happily combine, that those which are bound by them love their 
binders, desiring withal much more harder to be bound,” and as so many 
Geryons to be united into one. For the na^e of true friendship is to combine, 
to be like affected of one mind, 

** t Velle ct nolle ambobus idem, aatlataque toto 
MAis mvo” ■ 

as the poet saith, still to continue one and the same. And where this love 
takes place there is peace and quietness a true Correspondence, perfect 

b Franc. Belforlst In hist. an. 1430. Erat antem foode defomnhi, et ea forma, qua eitins pnerl terrerl 

poaseni, quam invitarl od osculam paella. k Deformia tote etsl videalur senez, dlvinum animnm babet. 

1 Fulgebat Ttdtn suo : ftilgor et dlvina majestas homines ad se trahentea. ^ ** She excelled oil othera in 
haanty.** BPrafiit. bib. vnlgar. **PBnliiscrip.TLt. Llvliatatua Patavil. P A true love’e knot. 

^ Stobtous h Qraeco. SoUnna, pulchrl nalla ert fucica. * 0 dulclaslml loquel, qul tarn feliclter derin- 

clont, utoUam k vinetia dillgantur, qui AgraUtovlnctl hunt, cuplunt arctiua deligarlet In imam tedigi. 
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amity, a diapason of vows and wishes, the same opinions, as between David 
and Jonathan, Damon and Pythias, Pylades and Orestes, ^Nysus and 
Euryalus, Theseus and Pirithous, ^ they will live and die together, and pro- 
secute ope another with good turns. *Nam vinci in amore turpUsirmim 
putant^ not only living, but when their friends are dead, with tombs and 
monuments, ISTenias, epitaphs, elegies, inscriptions, pyramids, obelisks, statues, 
images, pictures, histories, jioeins, annals, feasts, anniversaries, many ages after 
(as Plato’s scholars did) they will parentare still, omit no good office .that 
may tend to the preservation of their names, hotiours, and eternal memory. 
^lUum coloribus, ilium cerd^ ilium (ei*e, <fec. “ He did express his friends in 
colours, in wax, in brass, in ivory, marble, gold, and silver (as Pliny reports of 
a citizen in Home), and in a great auditory not long since recited a just volume 
of Ilia life.” In anothcT place, ^ speaking of an epigram which Martial had 
composed in praise of him, ‘‘ ® He gave me as much as he might, and would 
have done more if he could : though what can a man give more than honour, 
glory, and eternity f Put that wliich he wrote peradventure, .will not con- 
tinue, yet ho wrote it to continue.’* ’Tis all the recompense a poor scholar can 
make his l^cll-deserving patron, ]\IecaQnas, frieinl, to mention him in his works, 
to dedicate a book to his name, to write his life, &c., as all our poets, orators, 
liistoriographers have ever done, and the greatest revenge such men take of 
their adversaries, to persecute them with satires, invectives, &c., * and ’tis both 
Avays of groat moment, as ^ Plato gives us to understand. Paulus Jovius, in 
the fourth book of the life and deeds of Pope Leo Decimus, his noble patron, 
concludes in these words, Because I cannot honour him as other rich men 
do, with like endeavour, affection, and piety, I have undertaken to write his 
life j since my fortunes will not give me leave to make a more sumptuous 
monument, I will perform those rites to his sacred ashes, which a small, perhaps, 

, but a liberal wit can allord.** But I rove. Where this true love is wanting, 
there can be no firm peace, friendship from teeth outward, counterfeit, or for 
some by-respects, so long dissembled, till they have satisfied their own ends, 
which, uppn every small occasion, breaks out into enmity, open war, defiance, 
heart-burnings, whispering, calumnies, contentions, and all manner of bitter 
melancholy discontents.^ And those men which have no other object of their 
love, than greatness, wealth, authority, &c., are rather feared than beloved ; 
nec amant quemquam, nec amantur ab uUo : and howsoever borne with for a 
time, yet for their tyranny and oppression, griping, covetousneas, c\nriah 
hardness, folly, iutempeiunce, imprudence, and such like vices, they are 
generally odious, abhorred of all, both God and men. 

** Non u:ior salynm to vult, non filins. omnos 
Vicini odcrunt/’— — 

“wife and children, friends, neighbours, all the world forsakes them, would 
feign bo rid of them,” and are compelled many timos to lay violent hands on 
them, or else God’s judgments overtake them : instead of graces, come furies. 
So when fair ^Abigail, a woman of singular wisdom, was acceptable to David, 
Kabal was churlish and evil-coriditioned ; and therefore ^'Mordecai was 
received, when Haman was executed, llaman the favourite, “ that had his 
seat above the other princes, to whom all the king’s servants that stood in the 

® ** He loved him an he loved his own bouI,” I Sam. xv. 1. “Beyond tlic lovo of women.** * Virp. 9 . 

JEn. Qui super exanimem esse tonjcclt auilcum coiifessun 7 Ainh'ua aniinai dimidlum, Auatin. 

confess. 4. cap. 6. Quod do Virgllio Horatiu.s; i^t hcr\csanlmai dimidlum nieee. ’‘riiniua. *Jllum 

argento et auro, ilium eboro. marmoro aSlnglt, et nupor Pigoiiti udhiblto audltorlo ingenlem de vita 
«!)U8 llbnun redtavit. eplst lib. 4. eplst. 68. bLib.lv. ep. 61. Isco sua * Dedit inlhl quantum potnit 
maximum, daturas ompllus si potuisset Tametsl quid homlnl dari jjotest mnjus quum gluri^ laus. et cter- 
nltas? At non eront foitaseequas scripsit lllo tamen scripsit tinquain ossent lutiiro. * For, genus 

irritnbile vatum. dLib. 18. do Legibus. llagnam enim vim hubunt, tS:c. ^ Pari tamen studio et 
pietat(‘ conscnbendiB vita e}us munus suscepi, et postquuin sumjtmosn condcie pro ibrtnna non licuit, 
cxiguo* sed eo forte liberalii mgeuil monamento Justa aancilssimo ciucii solvciitur. f 1 Sam. xxv. 3. 

6L8thcr,iil.2. "* 
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gates, bowed their knees and reverenced.” Though they flourish many time,s 
such hypocrites, such temporising foxes, and blear the world’s eyes by flattery, 
bribery, dissembling their natures, or other men’s weakness, th^t cannot so 
apprehend their tricks, yet in the end they will be discerned, and precipitated, 
in a moment: surely,” saith David, “thou hast set them in slippery places,” 
Ps. xxxvii. 5. as so many Sejani, they will come down to the Gemoniaii 
scales ; and as Eusebius in ^ Amiiiianus, that was in such authority, ad 
juhendum Imperatormn^ be cast down headlong on a sudden. Or put case 
they escape, and rest unmasked to their lives’ end, yet after their death their 
memory stinks as a snuff of a candle put out, and those that durst not so 
much as mutter against them in their lives, will prosecute their name with 
satires, libels, and bitter imprecations, they shall male audlre in all succeed- 
ing ages, and be odious to the world’s end. 

MEMB. III. 

Charity composed of aU three Kinds^ Pleasant^ Profitable^ Honest. 

Besides this love that comes from proflt, pleasant, honest (for one good turn 
asks another in equity), that which proceeds from the law of nature, or from 
discipline and philosophy, there is yetanotherlovocornpounded of all these three, 
which is charity, and includes piety, dilection, benevolence, friendship, even 
all those virtuous habits ; for love is the circle equant of all other affections, 
of which Aristotle dilates at large in his Ethics, and is commanded by God, 
which no man can well perform, but he that is a Christian, and a true rege- 
nerate man ; this is, To love God above all, and our neighbour as ourself for 
this love is lychnus accendens et a communicating light, apt to illumi- 

nate itself as well as others. AH other objects arc fair, and very beautiful, I 
confess ; kindred, alliance, friendship, the love that wc owe to our country, 
nature, wealth, pleasure, honour, and such moral respects, etc., of which read 
^copious Aristotle in his morals ; a man is beloved of a man, in that ho is a 
man ; but all these are far more eminent and great, when they shall proceed 
from a smictifled spirit, that hath a true touch of religion, and a reference to 
God. Nature binds all creatures to love their young*' ones ; a hen to preserve 
her brood will run upon a lion, a hind will flght witli a bull, a sow wdth a bear, 
a silly sheep with a fox. So the same nature urgeth a man to love his parents, dii 
me pater om/njes oderint^ni temayisquam ocidosam^nmeos!) and this love cannot 
be dissolved, as Tully holds, without detestable offence:” but much more 
God’s commandment, which enjoins a filial love, and an obedience in this kind, 
“ “ The love of brethren is great, and like an arch of stones, where if one be 
displaced, all comes down,” no love so forcible and strong, honest, to the com- 
bination of which, nature, fortune, virtue, happily concur; yet this love comes 
short of it. ^Dulce et decorum pro patrid mori, ^it cannot be expressed, wliat 
a deal of charity that one name of country contains. Amor laudis et patrice 
pro stipendio est; the Decii did se devover^ Horatii, Curii, Scsevola, llcgulus, 
Codrus, sacrifice themselves for their country’s peace and good. 

** 4 Una dies Fablos ad bcllum miserat omnea, I ** One day the Fubil stoutly warred. 

Ad bcllum mlsBoB perdidit mia dlts.'* | One day the Fubil were destroyed.** 

Fifty thousand Englishmen lost their lives willingly near Battle Abbey, in 
defence of their country. ""P. iEmilius, 1. 6. speaks of six senators of Calais, 
that came with halters in their hands to the king of England, to die for the 

b Amm. Marrelllnus, 1. 14. I Ut mnndna dnobua polls snstcntatiir : Ita lex Del, amore Del et proxlmi ; 
Aoobus Ids ftindumeiiMs vlncitor ; inachlna mundl corrult, si ana de polls turbatur; lex pertt divina si una 
ex hla k 8 et 9 libro. I Ter. Adelph. 4, 6. De amldt ^ Glmritas parentum dilul nisi 

detestablll scclere non potest, lapldum fomiclbus simillima, casuro, nisi se Invicem sustentoret Seneca. 
* ** It is sweet to die for one*s countiy.** ^ DU Immortales, dici non potest quantum cbaritatls nomen 
Ulnd hObeU dOvld. Fajlt. ^Anno 1347. Jacob Mayer. Annul. Fland. Ub. 12. 
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rest This love makes so many writers take such pains, so many historiogra- 
phers^ physicians, dsc., or at least, as they pretend, for common safety, and 
their country’s benefit. * Sanctum nome;i amicUiaSj aocwrum communio sacra ; 
friendship is a holy name, and a sacred communion of friends. ^ As the 
sun is in the firmament, so is friendship in the world,” a most divine and 
heavenly band. As nuptial love makes, this perfects mankind, and is to be 
preferred (if you will stand to the judgment of '‘Cornelius Nepos) before affinity 
or consanguinity ; plus in amicitid valet simUitudo mormn quam affinitas, disc. 
the cords of love bind faster than any other wreath whatsoever. Take this 
away, and take all jdeasure, joy, comfort, happiness, and true content out of 
the world ; ’tis the greatest tie, the surest indenture, strongest band, and, as 
our modern Maro decides it, is much to be preferred before the rest. 


Hard Is the donht, and difficult to deem. 

When all three kinds of love toj^cthur meet ; 

And do dispart the heart with power extrema, 
Wlictlicr shall weigh tne halance down ; to wit, 
Thu dear afTcctloii unto kindred sweet, 

Or raging Are of love to women kind. 

Or zccil oi Mends, comblnM by yirt-nes meet; 

}tut of them all the band of virtuous mind, 
Methinl;s the gentle heart should most assured bind. 


** For natural affection soon doth cease, 

And quenched is with Cupid's greater flame; 

Hut faithful friendship doth them both suppreas. 
And them with ma>4tering discipline doth tame, 
Through thoughts aspiring to eternal tame. 

For as the soul doth rule the earthly mass, 

And all the service of the body frame, 

8 1 love of soul doth love of body pass, [brass.' 
Ko less than perfect gold surmounts the meanest 


^ A faithful friend is better than *gold, a medicine of misery, *an only pos- 
session j yet this love of friends, nuptial, heroical, profitable, pleasant, honest, 
all three loves put together, are little worth, if they proceed not from a true 
Christian illuminated soul, if it be not done in ordine ad Deum^ for God’s 
sake. Though I had the gift of prophecy, spake with tongues of men and 
angels, thougli I feed the poor with all my goods, give my body to bo burned, 
and have not thislov'^, it profiteth me nothing,” 1 Cor. xiii. 1, 3. ’tis splendi- 
dum peccatum, without charity. This is an all-apprehending love, a deifying 
love, a refined, pure, divine love, the quintessjbee of all love, the true philoso- 
jiher s stone, Non potest enim^ as ^ Austin infers, veraciter amicus esse Jwminisy 
nisi/uerlt ipsius primitus veritatis, He is no true friend that loves not God’s 
truth. And therefore this is true love indeed, the cause of all good to mortal 
men, that reconciles all creatures, and glues them together in perpetual amity 
and firm league; and can no more abide bitterness, hate, malice, than fair and 
foul weather, light and darkness, sterility and plenty may bo together; as the 
siin in the firmament (1 say), so is love in the world ; and foj* this cause, ’tis 
love without an addition, love, love of God, and love of men. The Icfve of 
God begets the love of man ; and by this love of our neighbour, the love of 
God is nourished and increased.” By this happy union of love, “^ull well 
governed families and cities are combined, the heavens annexed, and divine 
souls complicated, the world itself composed, and all that is in it conjoined in 
God, and reduced to one. ^This love causeth true and absolute virtues, the 
life, spirit, and root of every virtuous action, it finisheth prosperity, easeth 
adversity, corrects all natural incumbrances, inconveniences, sustained by faith 
and hope, which with this our love make an indissoluble twist, a Gordian knot, 
an equilateral ti'iangle, and yet tile greatest of them is love,” 1 Cor. xiii. 13, 
" ^ which inflames our souls with a divine heat, and being so inflamed, purged, 
and so purgeth, elevates to God, makes an atonc^iient, and reconciles us unto 
him.” ® That other love infects the soul of man, this clcanseth ; that depre^jses, 
this rears; that causeth cares and troubles, this quietness of mind; this 


■TuUy. t Lnclanus Toxarl. Amfeitia lit sol In manflo, Ac. ® Vlt, Pompon. Attid. ^Spenser, 
VaSrie Qnpene, lib. 5. cant. U staff. 1, 2. ^Syracidoa. rintarcli, prei'losum numism& ^Xenoidion, 
veruB amicus pnestantissima posscsslo. b Eplst 51 * Greg. I'er amorem Del, proxlml gignitnr; et 

per hnne amorem proxlml, Del nutritur. 4 Ficcolomloens, grad. 7. cap. 27. hoc fclicl amoris nodo ligsator 
fkmiliB, clvitates, Ac. * Veras absolntas hase parlt ^ii tiites, radix oinniuin vlrtutom, mens et splrltus. 

f Didno cslore aulmol Ineendlt, Incensos purgat, purfpitM elevat ad Dcum, Dcum placat, homlnem Deo oon- 
cIHat. Uernaixk > Ilia inflclt, hie porflclt, Ule deprimlt, hdc elerat; hie tranquilUtatem, Ulo Coras paxlt: 
hlo Titam rei^ Inffirmat, lUs deformat, Ac. " * 
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informs, that deforms our life; that leads to repentance, this to heaven.’* For 
if once we be tmly linked and touched with this charity, wo shall love God 
above all, our neighbour as ourself, as we aro enjoined, Mark xii. 31, Matt, 
xix. 19. perform those duties and exercises, even all the operations 6f a good 
Christian. 

“ This love suffereth long, it is bountiful, envioth not, boasteth not itself, is 
not puffed uj), it dccciveth not, it seeketh not his own tilings, is not provoked 
to anger, it thinketh not evil, it rejoiceth not in iniquity, but in truth. It 
suffereth all tilings, believoth all things, hopeth all things,” 1 Cor. xiii. 4, C), 
6, 7 ; “it covercth all trespasses,” Prov. x.l2 ; “a multitude of sins,” 1 Pet. iv. 8, 
as our Saviour told the woman in the Gospel, that washed his feet, “ many 
sins were forgiven her, for she loved much,” Luke vii. 47 ; “ it will defend the 
fatherless and the widow,” Isa. i. 17; “will seek no revenge, or be mindful of 
wrong,” Levit. xix. 18; “will bring homo his brother’s ox if he go astray, as 
it is commanded,” Deut. xxii. 1 ; “ will re.sist evil, give to him that asketh, and 
not turn from him that borroweth, bloss them that curse him, love his enemy,” 
Matt, v; “bear his brother’s burthen,” Gal. vi. 7. Ho that so lores will bo 
hospitable, and distribute to the necessities of the saints; he will, if it be pos- 
sible, have peace with all men, “feed his enemy if ho be hungry, if he bo 
athirst give him drink ;” he will perform those seven works of mercy, “■ ho 
will make himself equal to them of the lower sort, rejoice with them that 
rejoice, weep with them that weep,” Pom. xii; he will speak truth to his neigh- 
bour, bo courteous and tender-hearted, “forgiving others for Christ’s sake, as 
God forgave him,” Eph. iv. 32; “he will be like minded,” Phil. ii. 2. “Of 
one judgment; bo humble, meek, long-suffering,” Colos. iii. “Forbear, forget 
and forgive,” xii. 13. 23. and what he doth shall be heartily done to God, and 
not to men. “ Jie pitiful and^.courteous,” 1 Pet. iii. “ Seek peace and follow 
it.” He will love his brother, not in word and tongue, but in deed and truth, 
John iii. 18. “and he that loves God, Christ will love him that is begotten ot 
him,” John v. 1, <bc. Thus should we willingly do, if we had a true touch of 
this charity, of this divine love, if wo could perform this which we arc onjoined, 
forget and forgive, and compose ourselves to those Christian laws of love. 

r 

“i O Mix hoinlniiTn gonus, 

Si resn-OR aniiuos :iinor 
Quo cocluin regitiu' regut I** 

r 

“ Angelical souls, how blessed, how happy should we be, so loving, how might 
we triumph over the devil, and have another heaven upon earfh ! ” 

But this we cannot do ; and which is the cause of all our woes, miseries, 
discontent, melancholy, ^want of this charity. We do invicem angariarCf 
contemn, consult, vex, torture, molest, and hold one another’s noses to the 
grindstone hard, provoke, rail, scolf, calnmniate, challenge, hate, abuse (hard- 
hearted, imidacable, malicious, peevish, inexorable as we are), to satisfy our 
lust or private spleen, for Hoys, trifles, and impertinent occasions, spend our- 
selves, goods, friends, foi tuues, to bo revenged on our adversary, to ruin him 
and his. ’Tis all our study, practice, and business how to plot mischief, mine, 
countermine, defend and offend, ward ourselves, injure others, hurt all; as if 
we were born to do miscllief, .and that with such eagerness and bitterness, 
with such rancour, malice, rage, and fury, we prosecute our intended designs, 
that neither aflSnity or consanguinity, love or fear of God or men can contain 
us : no satisfaction, no composition will be accepted, no offices will serve, no 
submission ; though he shall upon his knees, as Sarpedon did to Glaucus in 
Homer, acknowledging his error, yield himself with tears in his eyes, beg his 
pardon, we will not relent, forgive, or forget, till wo have confounded him and 

i Boethius, Ub. 2. met 8« *• kDeliqulom piUtar diaritaa, odium q)ai loco inccedit BasQ. 1. iot. da 

instlt mon. 1 Xodum in leirpo quarentWi 
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his, "made dice of Lis bones,” os they say, see him rot in prison, banish his 
friends, followers, et omm inviaum genus, rooted him out and all hi.^ posterity. 
Monsters of men as we are, dogs, wolves, "‘tigers, lieiids, incarnate devils, wo 
do not K)nly contend, oppress, and tyrannise oui-selves, but as so many fire- 
brands, we set on, and animate others : our whole life is a peii)ctnal combat, 
a conflict, a set battle, a snarling fit. JiJris dea is settled in our tents, " Omnia 
de lite, opposing wit to wit, wealth to wealth, strength to strength, fortunes to 
fortunes, friends to friends, as at a sea-fight, wo turn our broadsides, or two 
millstones with continual attrition, we lire ourselves, or break another’s backs 
and both are ruined and consumed in the end. Miserable wretches, to fat and 
enricli ourselves, we care not how we get it, Qmeunque modo rem; liow many 
thousands we undo, whom wo oppress, by whose ruin and downfall we arise, 
wliom wo injure, fatherless children, widows, common societies, to satisfy our 
own private lust. Though wo have myriads, abundance of wealth and trea- 
sure (pitiless, inergiloss, remorseless, and uncharitable in the highest degree), 
and our poor brother in need, sickness, in great extremity, and now ready to bo 
starved |br want of food, we had rather, as the fox told the ape, his tail should 
sweep the ground still, than cover his buttocks ; rather spend it idly, consume 
it with dogs, hawks, hounds, unnecessary buildings, in riotous apparel, ingur- 
gitate, or let it be lost, than he should have part of it; ^rather take from him 
that little \vhich he hath, tliaii relieve him. 

Like the dog in the manger, we neither use it ourselves, let others make 
use of or enjoy it; ])art wnth nothing while we live: for want of disposing our 
housclwld, and setting things in order, set all the world together by the ears 
after our death. Poor Lazarus lies howling at hia gates for a few crumbs, he 
only seeks chippings, offals; let him roar and howl, famish, and oat his own 
flesh, he respects him not. A poor decayed kinsman of his sets u])on him by 
the way in all his jollity, and runs begging bareheaded by him, conjuring by 
those former bonds of friendship), alliance, consanguinity, tbc., uncle, cousin, 
brother, father, 

• ■ — “ Ter cijo has hiphrymas, di'Xtrninque tuam tc, 

SI qiiidquam dc tc merui, fiiit aut tibl quidiiuuiu 
nuke iiicum, niiscrc inui.*’ 

“ Phow some pity fcf- Christ’s sake, pity a sick man, an old man,” *fcc., lie 
cares not, ride on: pretend sickness, inevitable loss of limbs, goods, plead 
surctysbip), or shipwreck, fires, common calamities, show thy wants and im- 
perfections, 

“ Et nl per i«anctuTn Jiiratm dIcat Os.vrim, 

Credite, noil ludo, crudcles tollito claudum." 

" Swear, protest, take God and all his angels to witness, queere peregrinum, 
thou art a counterfeit crank, a cheater, he is not touched with it, pauper uhi- 
quejacet, ride on, he takes no notice of it.” Put up a suppfiicatioii to liim in 
the name of a thousand orphans, a hosjiital, a spittel, a prison, as he goes by, 
they cry out to him for aid, lide on, mrdo narras, he cares not, lot them eat 
stones,* devour themselves with vermin, rot in their own dung, he cares not. 
Show him a decayed haven, a bfidge, a school, a fortification, <tc., oj* some 
public work, ride on; good your worship, your honour, for God’s sake, your 
country’s sake, ride on. But show him a roll wherein his name shall be regis- 
tered in golden letters, and commended to all posterity, his arms set up, with 
his devices to be seen^ then peradyenturo ho will stay and contribute ; or if 
thou canst thunder upon him, as Papists do, with satisfactory and meritorious 
works, or persuade him by this means he J*hall save his soul out of hell, and 
fi’ee it from purgatory (if he be of any religion), then in all likelihood he will 

HlrcaiiEcque admflrunt nbera tiRTCs. Heraclitus. ®Sl In gcliennam tbit, paaperem qv! 

non altt : quid do eo flet qu^nuperera denndat? Aa&cln. 
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listen and stay; or that he havo no children, no near kinsman, heir, he cares 
for, at least, or cannot well tell otherwise how or where to bestow his posses- 
sions (for carry them with him he cannot), it may be then he will build some 
school or hospital in his life, or be induced to give liberally to pious uses after 
his death. For I dare boldly say, vain-glory, that opinion of merit, and this 
enforced necessity, when they know not otherwise how to leave, or what better 
to do with them, is the main cause of most of our good works. I will not urge 
this to derogate from any man's charitable devotion, or bounty in this kind to 
censure any good work ; no doubt there be many sanctified, hcroical and 
worthy-minded men, that in true zeal, and for virtue's sake (divine spirits), that 
out of commiseration and pity extend their liberality, and as much as in them 
lies do good to all men, clothe the naked, feed the hungry, comfort the sick 
and needy, relieve all, forget and forgive injuries, as true charity requires; yet 
most pai*t there is simulaium qaid^ a deal of hypocrisy in this kind, much 
default and defect. ^ Cosmo de Medici, that rich citizen of Florence, ingenu- 
ously confessed to a near friend of his, that would know of him why he built 
so many public and magnificent palaces, and bestowed so liberally on scholars, 
not that ho loved learning more than others, *'but to ^eternise his bwnname, 
to be immortal by the benefit of scholars ; for when his friends were dead, 
walls decayed, and all inscriptions gone, books would remain to the world’s 
end.** The Ian thorn in “‘Athens was built by Zenocles, tlie theatre by Pericles, 
tlie famous port Pyrseum by Musicles, Pallas Palladium by Phidias, the Pan- 
theon by Callicratidas; but these brave monuments are decayed all, and ruined 
long since, their builders’ names alone flourish by meditation of writers. And 
as ^he said of that Marian oak, now cut down and dead, nullius Agricolcs 
tmim culta stirps iam diutuma quom quos poetcB verm seminari potest^ no 
plant can grow so long as that which is ingenio sata, set and manured by those 
ever-living wits. ^Allon Lackath, that weeping oak, under which Deborah, 
Bebecca’s nurse, died, and was buried, may not survive the memory of such 
everlasting monuments. Vainglory and emulation (as to most men) was the 
cause efficient, and to be a trumpeter of his own fame, Cosmo’s sole intent so to 
do good, that all the world might take notice of it. Such for the most part 
is the charity of our times, such our benefactors, ]\tccoenatc3 and patrons. 
Show me amongst so many myriads, a truly devout, a right, honest, upright, 
meek, humble, a patient, innocuous, innocent, a merciful, a loving, a charita- 
ble man! ^ Prohus quis nobiscum vivit? Show me a Caleb or a Joshua! Die 
mild Musa virum show a virtuous woman, a constant wife, a g >od neigh- 

bour, a trusty servant, an obedient child, a true friend, »fea Crows in Africa 
are not so scant. He that shall examine this “iron age wherein we live, where 
love is cold, el jam terras Aslrea justice fled with her assistants, virtuo 

expelled, 

-‘•yjustitljB soror, 

IncQiTupta fldcs, nuduquo verltM,” 

all goodness gone, where vice abounds, the devil is loose, and see one man 
vilify and insult over Ins brother, as if heSvero an innocent, or a block, op- 
press, tyrannise, prey upon, torture him, vex, gall, torment.and crucify him, 
starve him, where is charity) He that shall see men ^swear and forswear, 
lie and bear false witness, to advantage themselves, prejudice others, hazard 
goods, lives, fortunes, credit, all, to be revenged on .their enemies, men so 
unspealuible in their lust^ unnatural in malice, such bloody designmentti^ 

VJoriiii. vita elua. Qlmmnrtalltnteia benefleio lltcrarum, Immortali glorlo^a qnadam eupiditate con- 
^plvlt. Quod civcB qnlbuB bcnefeclsset periturl, moinla ruitura, etsl regio sumpta sedlflcat^ nun libri. 
*riatBTch. I'crlcle. ■Tullius, lib. 1. de lef^buB. tGcn. xxzr. 8. « Hor. > Durum genus 

•nmus. **The stster of JuBtlco, honour inviolate, and naked truth.** *11111. pro Rose. Meniirl 
^ canu mea? ezo mo cupiile et libenter mcnOar tui caiiiiai et si quando mo vis perjurare, nt paululiun 
f n eompendll fimiBB, paratum ^re iclto. 
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Italian blasplieming, Spanish renouncing, dec., may well ask where is charity ? 
He that shall observe so many lawsuits, such endless contentions, such plotting, 
undermining, so much money sj^ent with such eagerness and fury, every man 
for himself^ his own ends, the devil for all : so many distressed souls, such 
lamentable complaints, so many factions, conspiracies, seditions, oppressions, 
abuses, injuries, such grudging, repining, discontent, so much emulation, envy, 
so many brawls, quarrels, moiiomachies, disc., may well require what is become 
of charity? when we see and read of such cruel wars, tumults, uproars, bloody 
battles, so many ^mcn slain, so many cities ruinated, <bc. (for what else is the 
subject of all our stories almost, but bills, bows, and guns !) so many murders 
and massacres, <fcc., where is charity ? Or see men wholly devote to God, 
cliurchmen, professed divines, holy men, “ ^ to make the trumpet of the gospel 
the trumpet of war,** a company of hell-bom Jesuits, and fiery-spirited friars, 
facem pree/erre to all seditions : as so many firebrands set all the world by the 
ears (I say nothing of their contentions and railing books, whole ages spent in 
writing one against another, and that with such virulency and bitterness, 
noeis sermonibus et sale nigro\ and by their bloody inquisitions, that in thirty 
years, Bale saith, consumed 39 princes, 148 earls, 2 35 barons, 14,755 commons ; 
worse than those ten persecutions, may justly doubt where is charity? Obsecro 
VOS qualcs hi demum Christ iani! Are these Christians? I beseech you tell me ; 
ho that shall observe and see tliese things, may say to them as Cato to Caesar, 
credo quee de inferis dicuntur falsa existinuis, “sure I think thou art of opinion 
there is neither heaven nor hell.” Let them pretend religion, zeal, make 
what shows they will, give alms, peace-makers, frequent sermons, if we may 
gue&s at the tree by the fmit they are no better than hypocrites, epicures, 
atheists, with the *‘®fool in their hearts they say there is no God.** *Tis no 
marvel then if being so uncharitable, liard-hearted as we are, wo have so 
frequent and so many discontents, such melaifbholy fits, so many bitter pangs, 
mutual discords, all in a combustion, often complaints, so common grievances, 
general mischiefs, si tantce in terris inujobdim^ quibus labpfactatur et niiserc 
laceratu'mhnmanum genus, so many pestilences, wars, uproars, losses, deluges, 
fires, inundations, God’s vengeance and all the plagues of Egypt, come upon 
us, since we are so curiish one towards another, so respcctlcss of God, and oijr 
neighbours,, and by our crying sins pull these miseries upon our own heads. 
Nay more, *^*4 justly to be feared, which ‘^Josephus once said of his country- 
men Jews, ‘‘if the Kouians had not come when they did to sack their city, 
surely it had been swallowed up with some earthquake, deluge, or fired from 
heaven as Sodom and Gomorrah : their desperate malice, wickedness and 
peevishness was such.” ’Tis to be suspected, if we continue these wretched 
ways, wo may look for the like heavy visitations to come upon us. If we had 
any sense or fooling of these things, surely we should not go on as wo do, in 
such irregular courses, ])ractiso all manner of impieties ; our whole carriaga 
would not be so averse from God. If a man would but consider, when ho is 
in the midst and full career of such prodigious and uncharitable actions, how 
displeasing they are in God’s sight, how noxious to himself, as Solomon told 
Joab, 1 Kings, ii. “ The Lord sliall bring this blood upon their heads." 
Prov. i. 27, “sudden desolation and destruction |hall come like a whirlwind 
upon them : afHiction, anguisli, the reward of his hand shall be given hiin,” 
Isa. iii. 11, ike., “they, shall fall into the pit they have digged for others,” 
and when they are scraping, tyrannising, getting, wallowing in their wealth, 


•Gallleiins In Treb. roUlo lacera. occide, mea mente Irascera liable jeenr Incendente feruntnr pnadpltcs. 
Vopiscus of Aiu'cliaii. Tuntum fudit sanguinis quantum quia vini potavit. bEvungelii tubam belli tubam 
faciunt; In puIpltU pacem, In colloquiia bellum suadent. ^Psul. xiil. 1. d De bcllo Jndalco, lib^ 0, 

c. si iloinuiil contra noa venire tard&sNent, nut lilatu term dcvonindani fuhsc civitatem, aut dilurlo 

INU’Kumra, aut fulmuia ac So^ma cum iuceudio passuram, ob des])eratum pupuli, ibc. 
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this night, 0 fool, I will take away thy soul," what a severe account they 
must make; and how ®gracioua on the other side a charitable man is in God*s 
eyes, haurit sibi gratiam. Matt. v. 7, “Blessed are the merciful, for they 
shall obtain mercy: ho that lendeth to the poor, gives to God,*' and how it 
shall be restored to them again ; “how by their patience and long-suffering 
they sliall heap coals on their enemies’ heads,” Rom. xii. “and he that fob 
loweth after righteousness and mercy, shall findrighteousness and glory surely 
they would check their desires, ciu’b in their unnatural, inordinate affections, 
agree amongst themselves, abstain from doing evil, amend their lives, and 
learn to do well. “ Behold how comely and good a thing it is for bretlircn to 
live together in ^union: it is like the precious ointment, &c. How odious to 
contend one with the other 1 ” quid luctatiunculia hiace vdamus ? ecce 

mors supra cajmt est, et supremum Ulud tribunal, uhi et dicta et facta nostra 
examinanda sunt: &apiamus! “Why do wo contend and vex one anotlier ? 
behold death is over our heads, and wo must shortly give an account of all 
our uncharitable words and actions: think upon it; and be wise.” 


SECT. 11. MEMB. I. 

SunSECT. I. — Ueroical love causeth Melancholy, llis Pedigree, Poiccr, and 

Extent. 

In the preceding section mention was made, amongst other pleasant objects, 
of this comeliness and beauty which proceeds from women, that causeth hero- 
ical, or love-melancholy, is more eminent above the rest, and properly called 
love. The part affected in men is the liver, and therefore called heroical, 
because commonly gallants. ^Noblemen, and the most generous spirits are < 
possessed with it. His power and extent is very large, *»and in that twofold 
division of love and ^ those two veneries which Plato and some 
other make mention of, it is most eminent, and ^ar s^oyiiv called ITenus, as I 
have said, or love itself Which although it bo denominated from men, and 
most evident in them, yet it extends and shows itseJ?f in vegetal and sensible 
creatures, those incorporeal substances (as shall be specified), and hath a large 
dominion of sovereignty over them. His pedigree is very ancient, derived 
from the beginning of the world, as ^Phsedrus contends, and his * parentage of 
such antiquity, that no poet could ever find it out. Hesiod makes Terra and 
Chaos to be Love’s parents, before the gods were bom : Ante deos omnes pri^ 
mum generavit amorem. Some think it is the self-same fire Prometheus 
fetched from heaven. Plutarch amator. lihdlo^ will have Love to be the son 
of Iris and Favonius ; but Socrates in that pleasant dialogue of Plato, when it 
came to his turn to speak of love (of which subject Agatho the rhetorician, 
magniloquus Agatho, that chaunter Agatho, had newly given occasion), in a 
poetical strain, telleth this tale: when Venus was born, all the gods were 
invited to a banquet, and amongst the rfst, “Porus the god of bounty and 
wealth; Penia or Poverty came a begging to the door; Pprus well whittled 
with nectar (for there waeno winein those days) walking in Jupiter’s garden, 
in a bower met with Penia, and in his drink got her with child, of whom was 
bom Love; and because he was begotten on Venus’s birthday, Venus still 
attends upon him. The moral of this is in ^Ficinus. Another tale is there 
borrowed out of Aristophanes: ^in the beginning of the world, men had four 

* Benefedt onlmB bub vlr Tnlserleon. f Concordia parm res cresennt, dlaeordla maxlmn dllabuntiir. 
BLlpBlofl. h Memb. 1. Suba. 2. i Amor et unicltia. k PhedraB oret In laudom omoris PlatonLs 
OTnvirlo. iVldo Boccob. do Genial, deornm. See the moral io Pint, of that fiction. >>AQ1uentliB 

Dens. *Cap. 7. CopimenL In Flat eonvlTliim. P See more^ yaloiins, lltv & eontmed. ot 

oont. la * ' 
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arms and four feet, but for their pride, because they compared themselves with 
the gods, were parted into halves, and now peradventuro by love they hope to 
bo united again and made one. Otherwise thus, ^ V ulcan mot two lovers, and 
bid th<M ask what they would and they should have it ; but they made answer, 
0 Vulcane faher Peorum, <fee. ‘‘ O Vulcan the gods’ great smith, we beseech 
thee to work us anew in thy furnace, and of two make us one ; which ho pre- 
sently did, and ever since true lovers are either all one, or else desire to be 
united.” Many suclitalesyou shall hnd in Leon Hebrajus, dial. 3. and their moral 
to them. The reason why Love was still painted young (as Phornutus ^and 
others will), “ “is because young men are most apt to love; st»ft, fair, and fat, 
because such folks are soonest taken : naked, because all true affection is sim- 
ple and open: lie smiles, because merry and given to delights: hath a quiver, 
to show his power, none can escape : is blind, because lie sees not wliere ho 
strikes, wliom he hits,” <fcc. llis power and sovereignty is expressed by the 
^poets, in that he is held to be a god, and a great commanding god, above J upi- 
tcr himself; Magnus Dajinon, as Plato calls him, the strongest and merriest of 
all the g^ds according to Alcintfus and “ Athenccus. Amor virorum rex, amw 
Q'ex et dcum^ as Euripides, the god of gods and governor of men; for we must 
all do homage to him, keep a holiday for his deity, adore in his temples, 
worship his image (nuniGii enini hoo non est nudum nomeu), and saerifiee 
to his altar, that conquers all, and rules all : 

•* * Mallcm cum leone, cervo ct npro iBolico, 

Cum Antco ct Styniplialicia avibus luctarl 
Quaui turn amore” 

“ I had rather contend with bulls, lions, bears, and giants, than with Love 
ho is so powuiful, enforeeih ^ all to pay tribute to him, domineers over all, and 
can make mad and sober whom he list; insomuch that Caecilius in Tally’s 
Tuseulaus, holds him to be no better than ai fool or an idiot, that doth not 
acknowledge Love to bo a great god. 

“ • Ctil In inanu sit quern ean demontom volit, 

' Quoin sapere, qucui in morbum iujici,*’ 

That can make sick, and cure whom ho list. Homer and Stesichorus were 
both made blind, if you will believe Leon Hebraeus, for speaking against his 
godhead ; and though Aristophanes degrade him, and say that ho was ^scorn- 
fully rejected from the council of the gods, had his wings clipped besides, that 
ho might come no more amongst them, and to his firther disgrace banished 
Leaven for ever, and confined to dwell on earth, yet he is of that ® power, 
majesty, omnipotcncy, and dominion, that no creaturo can withstand him. 

** d Tmperat Cupldo ctiam dlls pro arbltrlo, 

UC ipsum urccro no annipotens potest J upLtcr.’* 

lie is more than quarter-master with the gods. 

“Tenej: 

Thctlde ffiquor, nuibras Ji^aeo, cedam Joto:** * 

and hath not so much possession as dominion. Jupiter himself was turned 
into a satyr, shepherd, a bull, a swan, a golden shower, and what not, for 
love; that os ^Lucian’s Juno right well objected to him, Indus amoris tu es, 
thou art Cupid’s whirligig ; how did he insult over all the other gods, Mars, 
Neptune, Pan, Mercury, Bacchus, and the rcst^ Lucian brings in Jupiter 
complaining of Cupid that he could not be quiet for him; and the moon 

<1 VIvesS. dc fliilma; oramni te ut tuls nrtibus ct camlniB no^ refinf^RS, et ex dnobnaunuTn facias; qnod e6 
fecit, et exindc aiiiotoreH unum sunt ct uniiin HN<(e petunt ^Suc mure m Natalis Conies Imuff. Deorum. 
Phllostmtus de Imaglnlbus. Lillus Giraldus Synta>;. de tills, rbomutua, &c. *Juvenisplngltar quod 
mmore plenxmqpe Juvenes oapluntnr ; sic et mollis, formo&ixs. nadus. quod simplex et apertus hlc affectus i 
rldet qnod oblectamcntum prss so ferat. cum pharetra, &c. t A petty Pope claves habet auperorum et 

tnfororum, os Orobeos, dsc. ^ Lib. 1^ cap. 6. Pjphnoso. * Re^nat ct in snperos Jns habet Ule dcos. 

Ovid. y Plautas. * Scldcn pro. lei;* 3. cap. de dlls Syrls. * Dial .3. b A conclllo Deomm rqjectua 
ct ad majorom ejus ignominlam, Ac. * Fnlmlne coneitatior. d Sojihoclee. * ** lie divides the empire 
of tlfe eea with Thetis,— of thp Shades, with ^aens,— of the Huaveii, with Jovo.** f Tom. 4. B DlaL 

leorum, tom. 3. * - • 
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lamenting that she was so impotentlj besotted on Endymioii, even Venus her- 
self confessing as much, how rudely and in what sort her own son Cupid had 
used her being his ^ mother, ** now drawing her to Mount Ida, for the love of 
that Trojan Anchises, now to Libanus for that Assyrian youth’s And 
although she threatened to break his bow and arrows, to clip his wings, ^ and 
whipped him besides on the bare buttocks with her phantophle, yet all would 
not serve, he was too headstrong and unruly.” That monster-conquering 
Hercules was tamed by him : 

**Quoni non mille ri'r.r, quem non Sthcnclpjus hostla, I Wliom neither 1)east8 nor enemies could tame, 

Ncc potuit Juno vinccre, viclt amor.” | >ior J unu’s might subdue, Love queu'd the s ime. 

Your bravest soldiers and most generous spirits are eneiwated with it, * ubi 
mulierihiLa blanditiis permittunt se, et inquiiiantur amplexlhius, Apollo, that 
took upon him to cure all diseases, ^ could not help liimsclf of this; and there- 
fore * Socrates calls Love a tyrant, and brings him triumphing in a chariot-, 
whom Petrarch imitates in his triumph of Love, and Pracastorius, in an 
elegant poem expresseth at large, Cupid riding. Mars and Apollo following 
his chariot, Psyche weeping, <kc. 

In vegetal creatures what sovereignty love hath, by many jjregnant proofs 
and familiar examples may be proved, especially of palm-trees, which are 
both he and she, and express not a sympathy but a love-])assioQ, and by many 
observations have been confirmed. 

<«m vivunt In venerom frondes, omnisqno vlcisslia 
Felix arbor amat, nutant et miitua pitlaiJi 
Fcodcra, populeo suspirat populua ict'i, 

£t platano plutauua, aluoqno aasibilut alnus.'* 

Constantine de Agric. lib, 10. cap, 4. gives an instance out of Florentius 
Ills Georgies, of a palm-tree that loved most fervently, “ “and would not be 
comforted until such time her love applied herself unto her ; you might see 
the two trees bend, and of their own accords stretch out their boughs to 
embrace and kiss each other: they will give manifest signs of mutual love.” 
Ammianus Marcellinus, lib, 24, reports that they marry one another, and fall 
ill love if they grow in sight ; and when the wind brings the smejl to tliem 
they are marvellously affected. Philostratus in Imagiuibtis, observes as much, 
and Galen, lib. 6 . de locin aj/betis, cap. 5. they will bp sick for love ; ready to 
die and pine away, which the husbandmen perceiving, saith “ Constantine, 

** stroke many palms that grow together, and so stroking again the palm that 
is enamoured, they carry kisses from one to the other:” or tying the 
leaves and branches of the one to the stem of the other, will make them both 
flourish and prosper a great deal better: which are enamoured, they can 

perceive by the bending of boughs, and inclination of their bodies.” If any 
man think this which I say to be a tale, let him read that stoiy of two palm- 
trees in Italy, the male growing at Brundusium, the female at Otranto (related 
by Jovianus Pontanus in an excellent poem, sometimes tutor to Alphonsus 
junior. King of Naples, his secretary of state, and a great philosopher) 
'‘which were barren, and so continued a long time,” till they came to see 
one another growing up higher, though many stadiums asunder. Pierius in 
his Hieroglyphics, and Melchior Guilandinus, Mem. 3. t7*act. de papyro^ cites 
this stoiy of Pontius for a truth, Z c more in Salrnuth Comment, in ranci^ 


e Qulppe matrom Ipilus qnibns modls me affldt, none in lAam adigena Anclilsie canna, &c. ^ Jam- 

pridem et plat;as Ipsl in nates Incnaai siindalio. lAltopilus, foL 79. * k Nullis auiur cat medicsbilla 
herbis. IPlutardi in Amatorla Dictator quo creato ccaaant reliqul magietratua. >nciaudian. 

deecript vener. aulas. ** Treea are influenced by love, and every flourlabing tree m turn feela the paaslun: 
palms nod mutual vowa, poplar alirhs to poplar, plane to plane, and alder breathes to alder.” ^ Meqne priua 
in ils dealderium ceaaat domdejectua coiiaoletur; vldere cnim est Ipaam arboremincurvutam, ultro ramiaab 
utriaqne yiclsaini ad oaculum exporrectia. Alanlfcsta dant nmtui deslderll bIkhe. ^ Multos palmoa cou- 
tingenaqiiai almul creacunt, rurauaque ad amantem regrediens, cunque inanu attlngena, quasi oscolum 
luutuo mlnlstrare videtnr, expedlti concubitua gratiam iacit. Pljuari vero fpsa dealderet iffucta 

nonorum slgnlflcat, ot aduUam resplclt ; amantur, « 
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rol. de Nova repert. TIL 1. do novo orbe, Mizaldus Arcanorum, lib. 2. SauJ’a 
Voyages, 2,/oL 103. <fcc. 

If such fury bo in vegetal^, what shall we think of sensible creatures, how 
much ttflN^violent and apparent shall it be in them ! 

'* 1 Omiie adeb senna in terria homlnnmqne feranim, * All kind of creatures In the enitli* 

Et gonus ceqiioreum, pecudes, pictosquu voIuctci And flaliea of the auo. 

In fuilds ignemque ruiiui; amor omiilbua Idem.** And painted birds do ra?e alike ; 

, This lovo bOiii'a equal aivay." 

^ *lllc dcua et terras ct maria olta domat.” 

Common experience and our sense will inform us how violently brute beasts 
are carried away with this passion, horses above the rent— furor est insignia 
equarum. “®Capid in Lucian bids Venus his mother be of good cheer, 
for he was now familiar with lions, and oftentimes did get on their backs, hold 
them by tlie mane, and ride them about like horses, and they would iawn upon 
him with their tails.” Bulls, bears, and bogirs are so furious in tliis kind they 
kill one another : but especially cocks, ^ lions, and harts, which arc so derca 
that you may hoar them hght iialf a mile off, saith ^^Turbervile, and many 
times kill each other, or compel them to abandon the rut, that they may remain 
masters in their places ; “ and when one hath driven his co-rival away, he 
raiseth his nose up into the air, and looks aloft, as though ho gave thanks to 
nature,” which affords him such great delight. How birds are affected in this 
kind, appears out of Aristotle, he will have them to sing ob faturam venereiti, 
for joy or in hope of their vencry which is to come. 

jKcrlas primum rotucrcs te Diva, tuamqae 
bi^ulllcaiit luitum, porcuisie corda tua vL** 

" Fishes pine away for love and wax lean,” if ^Gomesiiis’s authority may be 
taken, and are rampant too, some of them : Peter GelUus, lib. 10. de hisL 
animal, tells wonders of a triton in Epirus : there was a well not far from tho 
' shore, where tho country wenches fetched wafer, they, “tritons, stujn'i causa 
would set upon them and carry them to tho sea, and there drown them, if 
they would not yield ; so love tyrannisetli in dumb creatures. Yet this is 
natural fovone beast to dote upon another of the same kind ; but what strange 
fury is tliat, when a be:ist shall dote upon a man ? Saxo Grammaticus, lib. 10. 
Dav. hist, hath a story a bear that loved a woman, kept her in his den a 
long time and begot a son of her, out of whose loins proceeded many northern 
kings : this is the original belike of that common talc of Valentine and Orson : 
^Elian, Pliny, Peter Gellius, are full of such relations. A peacock in Lucadia 
loved a maid, and when she died, the. peacock pined. “ A dolphin loved a 
boy called Hernias, and when he died the fish came on land, and so perished.” 
The like adds Gellius, lib. 10. cap. 22. out of Appion, ^gypt. lib. 15. a 
dolphin at Puteoli loved a child, would come often to him, let him get on his 
back, and carry him about, ^and when by sickness tho child was taken 
away, the dolphin died.” — " ® Every book is full (saith Busbequius, the 
emperor’s orator with the gi*and signior, not long since, ep. 3. kgat. Turc.) 
and yield such instances, to believe which I was always afraid lest I should 
be thought to give credit to fables, uhtil I saw a lynx which 1 had from Assyria, 
so affected towar^ one of my men, that it cannot bo denied but that he was in 
love with him. When my man was present, the b^t would use many notable 
enticements and pleasant motions, and when he was going, hold him back, and 

4 Yirf?. 3. Gcotr. 'PropcrtfliB. *DlaL deomm. Con&do, mater, Iconibua Ipsls famlliarls Jam factiia 
Bntn, et soipe couBCondl eormu terga et approhendl jabaa; equonita more Insidcns eus uglto, et illl mlhl caudla 
adblandinntur. tLaonee pm amore furunt. Pilo. l. a c. IG. Arlst. 1. 6. lilst. animal. *^Gup. 17 . of 

bis book of hunting. > Lucretius. 7 l>e sale 11b. 1 . c. 21 . Pisces ob amorem marcawnnt, pallescu.«S, 
Jbc. * Haurlciide aqiuB causa venlentes ex inaldUs a 'lYltono comproliensa}, <bc. *PJln. L 10. e. C. 
ttiiumque aborta teinpestate perllsset Uemlaa In aiaeo plscis expiravlt. b Postqiiam puer morbo abilt, as 

ipse delphlnns pcrilc. ^ Plenl sunt librl quibus fers In homines indammstsB fuerunt, in qutbuB ego quldem 
sempgr assensum sustinni, veritun ne fabulosa credaromi donee ridi lyncom quern babul ab Assyria, 
aifcctnni erga de naeis l^minlbus, 
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look after him when ho was gone, very sad in his absence, but most jocund 
when he returned : and when my man went from me, the beast expressed his 
love with continual sickness, and after he had pined away some few day^ 
died.” Such another story he hath of a crane of Majorca, that|^yed a 
Spaniard, that would walk any way with him, and in his absence about 
for him, make a noise that he might hear her, and knock at his door, “ ^and 
wlien he took his last farewell, famished herself.” Such pretty pranks can 
love play with birds, fishe^ beasts : 

“ (•CoBleatls astlicrls, ponti, terra clavc*«i Imbct Venus^ 

Solaquo Istoruin omuium imperiuiii obtiuct.) ” 

ond if all be certain that is credibly reported, with the spirits of the air, and 
devils of hell themselves who are as much enamoured and dote (if I may uso 
that word) as any other creatures whatsoever. For if those stories be true 
that are written of incubus and succubus, of nymphs, lascivious fauns, satyrs, 
and those heathen gods which were devils, those lascivious Telchines, of whom 
the Flatonists tell so many fables ; or those familiar meetings in our days, and 
company of witches and devils, there is some probability for it. I know that 
Biarmannus, Wierus, IU>^ 1. cap. 19. et 24. and some others stoutly deny it, 
that the devil hath any carnal copulation with women, that the devil takes no 
pleasure in such facts, they bo mere fantasies, all such relations of incubi, 
Buccubi, lies and talcs ; but Austin, lib. 15. de civit. Dei^ doth acknowledge it: 
Erastus, de Lamiis^ Jacobus Sprenger and his colleagues, &;c. ^Zanchius, 
cap. 16. lib. 4. de oper. Lei. Dandinus, in Arist. de Anivmf lib. 2. text. 29. 
com. 30. Bodin, lib. 2. cap. 7. and Paracelsus, a great champion of this tenet 
amongst the rest, which give sundry peculiar instances, by many testimonies, 
proofs, and confessions evince it. Hector Boethius, in his Scottish history, 
hath three or four such examples, which Cardan confirms out of him, Kb. 16. 
cap. 43. of such as have had fimiliar company many years with them, ond 
that in the habit of men and women. Philostratus in his fourth book de vita 
ApoUoniiy hath a memorable instance in this kind, which I may not omit, of 
one Mcnippus Lycius, a young man twenty-five years of age, that going between 
Cenchreas and Corinth, met such a phantasm in the habit of a fair gentle- 
woman, which taking him by the hand carried him home to her house in the 
suburbs of Corinth, and told him she was a Phcenician by birth, and if he 
would tarry with her, " *^he would hear her sing and play, and drink such 
wine as never any drank, and no man should molest him ; but she being fair and 
lovely would live and die with him that was fair and lovely to behold.” The 
young man, a philosopher, otherwise staid and discreet, able to moderate his 
passions, though not this of love, tamed with her awhile to his gi*eat content, 
and at last married her, to whose wedding amongst other guests, came Apol- 
lonius, who, by some probable conjectures, found her out to be a serpent, a 
lamia, and that all her furniture was like Tantalus's gold described by Homer, 
no substance, but mere illusions. When she saw herself descried, she wept, 
and desired Apollonius to bo silent, but he would not be moved, and thereupon 
she, plat^ house, and all that was in it, vanished in an instant : ^^^many 
thousands took notice of this fact, for it was done in the midst of Greece.” 
Sabine in his Comment on the tenth of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, at the tale of 
Orpheus, tellcth us of a gentleman of Bavaria, that for many months together 
bewailed the loss of his dear wife ; at length the devil in her habit came and 
comforted him, and told him, because he was so importunate for her, that she 

a ncBidcrtnm siram testatua pott InedUm allqnot dlenim Intcrlit. * Orpheus hymno Ven. ** Venus keepo 
the keys of the alTi earth, sea, and ibo alone retains the coiiimand of all.” fQnl hiec In atm hills uut 
linRglnaUonia vim referre conatl sunt, nlliil ikeiunt. K Cantuntexn audics ct vlnum hlbcs, qualo aiitea 
nunquam blblstl ; te rlvolln turbatrft nullus ; puldtra antem pulchro contetitb vlvam, ct morliu:. h Multi 
fketum hoe GOfiuovtra. quod In media Grosda cestum alt. * 
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Would come and live with him again, on that condition he would bo now 
married, never swear and blaspheme as he used formerly to do ; for if he did, she 
should bo gone : “^he vowed it, married, and lived with her, she brought him 
children imd govomod his house, but was still pale and sad, and so continued, 
till onWlSr^falling out with him, ho fell a swearing ; she vanished thereupon, 
and was never after seen. ^This I have heard,” saith Sabine, “ from persons 
of good credit, which told me that the Duke of Bavaria did tell it fora certainty 
to the Duke of Saxony.” One more I will relate out of Florilegus, ad annum 
1058, an honest historian of our nation, because he telleth it so confidently, as 
a thing in those days talked of all over Europe: a young gentleman of Borne, 
the same day that he was married, after dinner with the bride and his friends 
went a walking into the fields, and towards evening to the tennis-court, to 
recreate himself; whilst he played, he put his ring upon the finger of Venus 
statuaf which was thereby made in brass; after he had sufficiently played, 
and now made an end of his sport, he came to fetch his ring, but Yenus had 
bowed her finger iif, and he could not get it off. Whereupon loth to make 
liis company tarry at present, there left it, intending to fetch it the next day, 
or at some more convenient time, w'cnt thence to sui)pcr, and so to bed. In 
. the night, when he should come to perform those nuptial rites, Venus steps 
between him and his wife (unseen or felt of her), and told her tliat she was his 
wife, that he had betrothed himself unto her by that ring, wliich he put upon 
her finger : she troubled him for some following nights. He not knowing how 
to help himself, made his moan to one Palum bus, a learned magician intliose 
days, who gave him a letter, and bid him at such a time of the night, in such 
a cross-way, at the town’s end, where old Saturn would pass by with his as- 
sociates in procession, as commonly he did, deliver that script with his own 
hands to Saturn himself; the young man of a bold spirit, accordingly did it; 

^ and when the old fiend had read it, he called Venus to him, who rode before 
him, and commanded her to deliver his ring, which forthwith she did, and so 
the gentleman was freed. Many such stories 1 find in several ^authors to 
confirm tips which I have said ; as that more notable amongst the rest, of 
Philinium and Machates in “Phlegon’s Tract, de rebus mirabilihus, and though 
many be against it, yet I, for my part, will subscribe to Lactantius, lib, 14. 
cap. 15. "“God sent angels to the tuition of men; but whilst tliey lived 
amongst us, that mischievous all-commandcr of the earth, and hot in lust, 
enticed them by little and little to this vice, and defiled them with the company 
of women; and Anaxagoras, de resurrect. “Many of those spiritual bodies, 
overcome by the love of maids, and lust, failed, of whom those were born we 
call giants.” Justin Martyr, Clemens Alexandrinus, Sulpitius Severus, 
Eusebius, &c., to this sense make a twofold fall of angels, one from the begin- 
ning of the world, another a little before the deluge, as Moses teacheth us, 
** openly professing that these genii can beget, and have carnal copulation 
with women. At Japan in the East Indies, at this present (if \vo may 
believe the relation of travellers), there is an idol called Teuchedy, to whom 
one of the fairest virgins in the c^unt^y is monthly brought, and left in a 
private room, in the fotoqui, or church, where she sits alone to be deflowered. 
At certain times ^Ihe Teuchedy (whichis thought to be the devil) appears to her, 
and knoweth her carnally. Every month a fair virgin is taken in ; but whpi 
becomes of the old, no man can tell In that goodly temple of Jupiter Belus in 

1 Rem cnranB domestlcam, at antCf peperlt aliquot llbeToa, semper tamen trlstb et pallida. k Hoe 

Budlvi k multis fldo dlgnis qul assevcrabaiit ducem Uavarls eadem rctalisso Duel Soxonte pro Teris. 
1 Fubula Domaratl ct Aristonis in Herodoto lib. 6. Erato. ^ Interpret. Mersio. ^ Dcus Angdos 

mibit ad tutclam cultumque generis humanl ; sed Ulos cum hominibus commorantes, domlnator Ule terra 
lalaclsslfqus puulatim ad vitia pellexit, et mullerum congressib is Inqninuvit. ® Quldam ex Ulo captl sunt 
amoro vlrglnum, et ILbldlne victi defecemnt, ex qutbus ^gantes qul vocantur, natl sunt. P Pereriui In 

Gon. Ub. 6. c. 0. ver. 1. Zone esc, ^Purcbos Hack posth. rar. 1. lib. 4 . cap. 1. S. 7. ’’In GHo. 
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Babylon, there was a fair chapel, ”saith Herodotus an eye-witness of it, in 
which was splendide stratus lectus et apposita msma aurea^ a brave bed, a table 
of gold, dsc., into which no creature catne but one only woman, which their 
god made choice of, as the Chaldean priests told him, and that th^^iod lay 
with her himself, as at Thebes in ^gypt was the like done of old. So that 
you see this is no news, the devils themselves, or their juggling pidests, have 
played such pranks in all ages. Many divines stiffly contradict this ; but I will 
conclude with ^Lipsius, that since “examples, testimonies, and confessions, cf 
those unhappy women are so manifest on the other side, and many even in this 
our town of Louvain, that it is likely to be so. “One thing I will add, that 
I suppose that in no age past, I know not by what destiny of this unhappy 
time, have there ever appeared or showed themselves so many lecherous devils, 
satyrs, and genii, as in this of ours, as appears by the daily narrations, and 
judicial sentences upon record.” Bead more of this question in Plutarch, vit. 
yumcRy Austin, de cir. JDei, lib, 15. Wierus, Vh. 3. de prcBstig, Deem, Giraldus 
Cambrensis, ilinerar. Camh, lib, 1. Malleas, mcdejic, quosst, 5. part, 1. Jacobus 
Beussus, lib, 5. cap. Q.fol, 54. Oodelman, lib. 2. cap, 4. Erastiis. Valeaius 
ik sacra philo, cap. 40. John Nider, Fornicar, lib. 5, cap. 9. Stroz. Cicogna, 
lib. 3. cap. 3. Delrio, Lipsius Bodine, dmnionol, lib. 2. cap. 7. Pererius in Gen, 
lib. 8. in G. cap. ver. 2. King James, &c. 

SuBSECT. 11 . — How Love tyranniseth over men. LovOy or Heroical Melancholy y 
his definitimy poA't affected. 

You have heard how this tyrant Love ragetli with bnite beasts and spirits; 
now let U3 consider what passions it causeth amongst men. 

^Improbe amory quid non mortalia pectora coyis ? How it tickles th ^ hearts 

of mortal men, Ilorresco referen$y 1 am almost afraid to relate, amazed, 

■^and ashamed, it hath wrought SMch stupendous and prodigious effects, such foul * 
offences. Love indeed (I may not deny) firet united provinces, built cities, and 
by a perpetual generation makes and preserves mankind, propagates the 
church ; but if it rage it is no more love, but burning lust, a disease, frenzy, 
madness, Jhell. ^Est orcus ille, vis est immedicabilis, est rabies insana; *tis no 
virtuous habit this, but a vehement perturbation of(ithe mind, a monster of 
nature, wit, and art, as Alexis in “ Athenaeiis sets it out, vinlitcr audeexy mulir 
erhiter timidumyfurore prcecepsy labors infractumy mdfeUeumy blanda percus^ 
sioy <kc. It subverts kingdoms, overthrows cities, towns, families mars, 
corrupts, and makes a massacre of men ; thunder and lightning, wars, fires, 
plagues, have not done that mischief to mankind, as this burning lust, this 
brutish passion. Let Sodom and Gomorrah, Troy (which Dares Phiygius, and 
Diotys Cretensis will make good), and I know not how many cities bear record, 

et fuit ante Ilelenamy dsc., all succeeding ages will subscribe : J oanna ot 

hTaples in Italy, Fredegunde and Brunhalt in France, all histories are full of 
these basilisks. Besides those daily monomachios, murders, effusion of blood, 
mpeSy" riot, and immoderate expense, to satisfy their lusts, beggary, shame, 
loss, torture, punishment, disgrace, loathsome diseases that proceed from 
thence, worse than calentures and pestilent fevers, those qften gouts, poXy 
arthritis, palsies, cramps, sciatica, convulsions, aches, combustions, tSsc., wliidi 
torment the body, that feral melancholy which crucifies the soul in this lif^ 
and everlasting torments in the world to coma 

Notwithstanding they know these and many such miseries, threats, tortures^ 

* Deas ipse hoe cnblli reqnlcscena. t Physloloela Stolcorum 1.1, cap. 20. SI Bplrltus undo semen liB^ St6. 
at exempla turhant nos t rouUeram qnotldlaniB confosalones do mlstioiio omnes asserunt, et sunt in hoc urb« ^ 
Lovanlo exempla. ^ Unum dixoro, non opiiiariroc olio retro kvo tantam copiam ^tyrorumy et saloclum 
i^nun Qenlornm se ostendlase, quantum nuno qaot!dian!enarratf(mes,et Judicialcs sentential prolcnuit. 
^ Virg: J “ For It is a shamo to speak of tLose things which arc done of theiu In sccrut,” Kplu v. 

* Plutardh, smator. lib. * Llh. 13. ^ , 
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will surely come upon them, rewards, exhortations, 3 contra; yet either out 
of their own weakness, a depraved nature, or love's tyranny, which so furiously 
rageth, they suffer themselves to be led like an ox to the slaughter : {FacUis 
dedceraitlif^,vemi) they go down headlong to their own perdition, they will 
commit folly with beasts, men “ leaving the natural use of women,” as *^Paul 
saith, burned in lust one towards another, and man with man wrought 
filthiness.” 

Semiramis Pasipliac tauro, Aristo Ephcsius adncese commiscutif Ful* 
viiis egiKCf alii canihua, capi'isy <Sz;c., unde monstra nascuntur aliquanddt Cen^ 
taiiriy Sylvanij et ad terrorem hominum •prod.igioaa apectra : Nee cum hruiia^ 
sed ipsis liominihus rem luibent, quod peccatum Sodomise viilgd dicitur; et fre^ 
queus olini vitium apud Orientales HUia fuit^ Grsecos nimirum, Italos, Afros, 
Asianos : ® Hercules Hylam habuiti Polycletum, Dioncm, Perithoonta, Abde- 
rum et Phiyga; Euristiumaft Hcrcule amatumtradunt. Socrates pulchro* 
ru7fi Adolescentum causd frequens Gymnasium adibat, Jlagitiosoque spectaculo 
2 mscehat oculoa, quod et Philebus et Phsedon Rivahss, Charmides et^reliqui Pla- 
tonis Didfpgi, salts superqve testatum faciunt : quod verb Alcibiarles de eodem 
Hocratc loquaJtur^ luheua conticescOy sedet abhorreo; tantum incitainentum pras» 
bet lihidinL At hum peratrinxit Theodoretus lib. de curat, grmc. ajject. cap, 
ultimo. Quin et ipse Plato suum demiratur Agathonem, Xcnoplion Cliniam, 
Virgilius Alexin, Anacreon Bathyllum: Quodaulem de Nerone, Claudio, cccte-^ 
rorunique portentosd libidlne memnrim proditumy mallem d Petroiiio, Suetonio, 
cceterisque 2 >GtatiSy quando omnem fidem excedaty qudin ct me expectetis; sed 
uetera querinvur. ^ Apud Asianos, Turcas, Italos, nunquam frequentiua hoc 
qua III hodierno die vitium; Diana Itomamrum Sodomia; officinm horum alt- 

cuhi apud Turcas, aaxia semiria viandanC' arenas arantes; et 

/requentea querelce, etiam inter ipaos conjuges hM de rCy quaa viromm concubi- 

* turn illicitum calceo in oppositam partem verso inngLstratui indicant; niUlum 
apud Italos familinre magia peccatuniy qui et post ^Lucianum et ^Tatium, scrip- 
tis voluminibua de/endunt. J ohannes de la Casa, Beventius Ejnscoptis, divinum 
opus vocaty\uave sceluSy adeoquejactat se non alld umm Venere. Nihil usitatiua 
apud tnonachoSy Cardinnles, sacrijiculosy etiam ^ furor hie ad mortemy ad 
insaniani. * Angelas Politianns, obpueri amoremy violcntas sibi manus injecit. 
Et horremlum sane dictUy quemtam apud nos patrum memoridy scelus detestan- 
dum hoe scevierit / Quum enini Anno L538. prudentissimus Bex Henricua 
Octaviis cucullatorum cccnobia, et sacrifi comm collegia, votariorum, pervene- 
rabiles Icguni Doctores Thomam Leum, Richardum Laytonum visitari fecerat, 
&c., tanto liumcro reperti sunt a])ud eos scortatores, cinsndi, ganeoncs, psedi- 
ccritss, imerariffSfSRrderastae, Sodomitce (fBald verbis vX0T)y Ganiraedes, &c. nt 
in unoquoquo eorum novam credideris Gomorrbam. Sed vide si luhet eorundem 
Catalogum apud eundem Baleum ; Puellm (inquit) in lectis dormire non pote- 
i*ant ob fratres necromanticos. Ilcec si apud votariosy monachosy sanctos scilicet 
homundoneSy quid in forOy quid in auld factum susjnceris ? quid ajntd nobiles, 
quid inter fomiceSy quam non ftcdltatemy quam non spurdtiem ? Sileo interim 
turpes iUas, et ne nominandas quid^ monachorum^mastup'ationesymasturha^ 
tores. "‘Bodericus a Castro vocaty turn et eos qui sc invicem ad Venerem exci- 
tandam Jlagris ccedunt, SjnntriaSy SuccuhaSy AmJmbeiaSy et lasdviente luniba 
Trihades illas mull&rculaSy qiice se invicem fricant, et preeter Eunuchos etiam 
ad Venen'cm .explendamymartjfidosa ilia veretra habent. Immo quod magia 


bUnm. 1 . 27. ^Llllua Glralrlun, vita ^ua d racroa amare niilosophls rellnquendnin Tult 

Lnclanus dial. Amorum. <Busbequlna f Achillea TatiuK, 11b. 2. K Lucianus Charldcmo. bl^ou 
«8t hnc mcntnln demons Mart. 1 Juvlna Muec. k Praefat. lectori lib. de ritla pontu; 1 Mercu- 
rlallscnp.do I’llaplsmo. Couliua 1. 11. antiq. Icat. cap. U. Calcima 6. dc locis all De morb. muller. 
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mirere, /oemina fxminam Constantinopoli non ita pridem depe7iit, ausa rem 
plami incredtbUem, mutato cvUu mentUa virum de nuptiia sermonm, init^ et 
brevinupta €8t: sedauthorem ipsumconsvle Busbequium. Scdana^- 

rioa tUoz E^yptiacos, cum fo^rmosarum cadaveribua concumhunt; rCt eorum 
vesanam lihidinem, qui etiam idola et imagines depereunt N ottfisl^Jdhvla 
Pygmalionis apud °Ovidium ; Mundi et Paulini iEgesippum belli Jud. 
Zi6. 2. cap, 4. Pontius C. Csesaids legatus^ referente Pliuio, lib. 35. cap. 3. 
quern suspicor mm esse qui Christum crtici/iant, picturis Atalantsa ct Helcnss 
adej Ubidine incensus, ut tollere eas veUet si natura tectorii permisisset; alius 
statuain bones Fortunse deperiit; (.^lianus, lib. 9. cap. 37.) alius Bonce dees, et 
ne qua pars prohro vacet, ^Baptus ad stupra [quod ait ille) et ne * os qui- 
dem a libidine exccptuni. Heliogabalus, per omnia cava corporis libidinem 
recepit, Lamprid. vita ^us. ^Ilostiua quidam specula fecit, et ita disposuit, 
ut quum virum ipse pateretur, aversus omnes admissarii motus in spemlo vide- 
ret, ao deinde falsd magnitudine ipsius meinbri tanquam verd gauderet, simul 
virum et fusminam passus, quod dictu fixdwm et abomiiiandum. Ut verum 
plan^ sit, quod apud *‘Plutarclmin Gryllus TJlyssi ohjecit. Ad huuc usque diem 
apud nos nequo mas marein, neque foemina fceDiinam ^avit, qiialia mnlta 
apud VOS memorabiles ct pricclari viri fecerunt: ut viles missos iaciam, Her- 
cules imberbem sectaiis sociiim, aniicos dcseruit, <fcc. Vestrre libiclines intra 
fiuos naturae fines coerceri non possunt, quin instar fluvii exundantis atrocem 
foeditatein, tumultiini, confusionemque naturae gignantin ro Venerea: nam ct 
capras, porcos, equos inierunt viri et foeminae, insano bestiarum amoreexarsc- 
niut, unde Minotauri, Centauri, Sylvan i, Sphinges, <tc. Sod ne covfatando 
doceam, aut ea foras ejferam quee non omnes scire convenit (Jicec enim doctis 
solummodo, quod causa non absimili * Rodericus, scrlpta velim), ne levissimis 
ingentis et depravatis meniibus fjedissimi sceleris notitiam, &c., nolo quern diu- 
tiUs hisce sordibus inquinare, 

I come at last to that heroical love which is proper to men and women, is a 
frequent cause of melancholy, and deserves much rather to bo called burning 
lust, than by such an honourable title. There is an honest love,, J confess, 
which is natural, laqueua ocevUus captivans corda hominum, ut il muUeribus 
non possint separari, ** a secret snare to captivate .the hearts of men,” as 
‘Christopher Fonseca proves, a strong allurement, of a most attractive, occult, 
adamantine property, and powerful virtue, and no man living can avoid it. 

Bt qui vim non sensit mictris, aut lapis est, aut bcllua. He is not a man but 
a block, a very stone, aut ^Numm^ aut N ebuclundnezzar, be hath a gourd for 
bis bead, upepon for his heart, that bath not felt the power of it, and a rai^o 
creature to be found, one in an age, Qui nunquam vises fiagravit amove pudlcs;^ 
for semd insanivimus omnes, dote we either young or old, as *he said, and 
none are excepted but Minerva and the Muses : so Cupid in “Lucian complains 
to his mother Venus, that amongst all the rest his arrows could not pierce 
them. But tliis nuptial love is a common passion, an honest, for men to love 
in the way of marriage ; ut 'materia appetit formam, siemulier virmn.^ You 
know marriage is honourable, a blessed calling, appointed by God himself in 
Paradise; it breeds true peace, tranquillity, content, and happiness, qud nuUa 
eat aut fuit unquam saneii^ conjunctio, os DapbnsDus in ^Plutarch could well 


^Rerodotns 1. 2. Enterpn: vxores InBlgnlnm vlroniTn non Rtatim ftinctaa tradmit condendas, ae 
ne eas quidem fcenilnus qum formosse aunt, sed quntriduo ante dcfunctas, ne cum iis ealinaril concumbaiit, 
&e. o Retain. 13. P Seneca de Ira, 1. 11. c. is. * Nullua eat mcatua ad quein 

non pateat aditus Impudicltlae. Clem. Alex, pedag. 1U>. 8. c. 3. 4 Seneca 1. nat. qaoeat. ^Tom. P. 

Gi^llo. ■ De morbis mulienun, 1. 1. & 15. i Amphlthoat. amor. c. 4. interpret. Curtlo. ^ J^ieas 
Sylvlna JiiTenol. ** And he who has not felt the influence of love is either a atone or a beast." * Tertul. 
vrover. lib. 4. advemis Mane. cap. 40. S ** One whom no maiden's beauty hod ever affected.” ■ Chaucer. 
*Tom. 1. dial, deomm Lnclsnoa. Amore non ardent Musn. b *• As matter seeks form, so woman tuma 
towtirda man.” > In amater. dialog. • 
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prore, et qum generi Jiumano irnmcri^italem parat^ wLen they live without 
jariing, scoldiug, lovingly as they should do. 

** d Fellcen tor et fmipIliiB ** Thrice happy they, and more than that, 

Qnofl Irrap^a tenet copula, nec uUia Whom bond of love so flrmly tics, 

«Jf ^ C]auB qiierimonlis That witljout brawls till death them par^ 

Su]|lreiua citlus solvit amor die." 'Tis undissulved and never dies. 

As Seneca lived with his Paulina, Abraham and Sarah, Orpheus and Euiydice, 
Arria and Foetus, Artemisia and Mausolus, Kubenius Oeler, that would needs 
have it engraven on his tomb, ho htid led his life with Ennea, liis dear wife, 
forty-three years eight months, and never fell out. There is no pleasure in 

this world comparable to it, ’tis mmmum vfwrtalitatis bonum ^kominvmi 

divUmque voluptaSy Alma Venus lateteniin inmulwre aliquidmajuapoten- 

tiusque ommhus aliis hnmanisvoluptatibiLSf as ^one holds, there’s something in 
a woman beyond all human delight; a magnetic virtue, a charming quality, an 
occult and powerful motive. The husband rules her as head, but she again 
commands his hcai% he is her servant, she his only joy and content ; no happi- 
ness is like unto it, no love so great as this of man and wife, no such comfort 
as ^placens uxe^r, a sweet wife : ^Omnis amor TnagnuSy sed aperto in covjuge 
major, ’^heii they love at last as fresh as they did at first, ^ Charaque charo 
consenescit conjugi, as Homer brings Paris kissing Helen, after tliey had been 
married ten years, protesting withal that ho loved her as dear as he did the 
first hour that he was betrothed. And in their olil age, when they make 
much of one another, saying, as he did to his wife in the poet, 

'* k Uxor vivamiia quod vlxlmus, et moriamiir, ** Dear wife, let's live In love and die together, 

Sv^rviinies nonteii sumpitimuM in tlialutno : As hitherto wc liuvc in all goo i will : 

Nfic ft'rat nlla dies ut cotnmntemur in mvo, Let no day change or alter our nlfectinn^ 

^uin tibl slm Juvenla, tuque puellu unhi." But lot's be young to one another stlU" 

Such should conjugal love bo, still the same, and as they are one flesh, so 
should they he of one mind, as in an aristocr%tical government, one consent, 
^Geryon-like, coalescer e in unumy have one heart in two bodies, will andnill 
the same. A good wife, according to Plutarch, should be as a looking-glass 
to represent her husband’s face and passion : if he ho pleasant, she should be 
merry : if he laugh, she should smile ; if he look sad, she should participate 
of his sorrow, and hoar a part with him, and so they should continue in mutual 
love one towards anoth&. 

“ “ Kt mo ab tmoro tuo doducct nulla scncctus, •* No n go shill part my love from tbee, sweet wife, 

Sivc ego Tytlionus, slve ego Nestor ero." Though I live Nestor or Tilhonus' life." 

And she again to him, as the “Bride saluted the Lridogroom of old in Rome, 
uhi tu Caius, ego semper Caia^ be thou still Caius, I’ll bo Caia. 

’Tis a happy sta-te this indeed, when the fountain is blessed (salth Solomon, 
Prov. V. 17.) “ and he rejoiceth with the wife of his youth, and she is to him 
as the loving hind and pleasant roe, and he delights in her continually.” But 
this love of ours is immoderate, inordinate, and not to be comprejiended in any 
bounds. It will not contain itself within the union of marriage, or ai)ply to 
one object, but is a wandering, extravagant, a domineering, a boundless, an 
iiTefragable, a destructive passion** sometimes this burning lust rageth after 
marriage, and then it is properly called jealousy ; sometimes before, and then 
it is caUed heroi&al melancholy ; it extends sometimes to co-rivals, &c., begets 
rapes, incests, murders: Marcus Antonins compressit Faustinam sororemy 
CaracaUa JuUam novercamy Nero matremy Caligula sororesy Cyneras Myr^ 
rhamJUiam, &c. Buff it is confined within no terms of blood, years, sex, or 
whatsoever else. Some furiously rage before they come to discretion or age. 

dHor. ^Lucretius. f Fonseca. dHor. hPropert. 1 Simonides, grcc. ** She grows 

old Iti love and in years together." k Anionluii iGezyon omicltlss symtiolam. » Propert 1 . a 

uriuUr^. G. 80. Rom. hist 
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^ Quartilla in Petronius never remembered she was a maid ; and the wife of 
Bath| in Chaucer, cracks, 

Since I ufcu tvoehe ytart believe^ 

HucbanUt at K%rk~u.^iir uaU 1 fio i, 

^ Aratine Lucretia sold her maidenhead a thousand times befor^ slTfe was 
twenty-four years old, plus millus vendiderat virgiuitateni, &c. neque te celabo, 
nan deerant qui ut integram ambirent. Kahab, that harlot, began to be a pro- 
fessed quean at ten years of age, and was but fifteen when she hid the S 2 )ics, 
as ^ Hugh Broughton proves, to whom Serrarius the J esuit, queest. 6. in cap, 2. 
Josue, subscribes. Generally women begin puhescere^ as tlicy call it, or catvr- 
llrCy as Julius Pollux cites, lib, 2. cap, 3. onomast, out of Aristophanes, 'at 
fourteen years old, then they do offer themselves, and some plainly rage. ®Leo 
Afer saith, that in Africa a man shall scarce find a maid at fourteen years of 
age, they are so forward, and many amongst us after they come into the teens 
do not live without husbands, but linger. What pranks in this kind the middle 
ages have played is not to be recorded. Si mihi sint centum' linguce, sint oraque 
centum, no tongue can sufficiently declare, every story is full of men and 
women’s insatiable lust, Nero’s, Heliogabali, Boiiosi, <fcc. ^ Cvelius tAmphile- 
num, sed Quiniius Amplidinam depereunt, &c. They neigh after other men’s 
wives (as Jeremia cap, v. 8. complaineth) like fed horses, or range like town 
bulls, raptores virginum et viduarum, as many of our great ones do. Solomon’s 
wisdom was extinguished in tliis fire of lust, Samson’s strength enervated, 
piety in Lot’s daughters quite forgot, gravity of priesthood in Eli’s soius, 
reverend old ago in the Elders that would violate Susanna, filial duty in 
Absalom to his step-mother, brotherly love in Ammon towards his sister. 
Human, divine laws, i)rccepts, exhortations, fear of God and men, fair, foul 
means, fame, fortune, shame, disgrace, honour cannot oppose, stave off, or 
withstand the fury of it, omnia vincit amor, &c. No cord nor cable can so 
forcibly di*aw, or hold so fast, as love can do with a twined thread. The 
scorching beams under the equinoctial, or extremity of cold within the circle 
arctic, where the very seas are frozen, cold or torrid zone, cannot^ avoid or 
expel this heat, fury, and rage of mortal men, 

“ Quo fugls ah demens, nulla est fuga, tu licet usque 
Ad Taiiolm fugias. usquo sequutur uiiior." * 

Of women’s unnatural, ^insatiable lust, w’hat country, what village doth not 
complain ? Motlier and daugliter sometimes dote on the same man, father 
and son, master and servant, on one woman, 

— Sed amor, sed IncfTrenata libido, 

Qidd ca»tum In terris intentatuinque reliqalt?"y 

What breach of vows and oaths, fury, dotage, madness, might I reckon up ? 
Yet this is more tolerable in youth, and such as are still in their hot blood ? 
but for an old fool to dote, to see an old lecher, what more odious, what can 
be more absui’d ? And yet what so common ? Who so furious 1 “ Armre ea 
atate si occepennt, inullo insaniunt acrius. Some dote then more than ever 
they did in their youth. How many decrej^it, hoary, harsh, writhen, bursten- 
belUed, crooked, toothless^ bald, blear-eyed, impotent, rotten old men shall 
you see flickering still in every place 1 One gets him a yonxig wife, another 
a courtezan, and when he can scarce lift his leg over a sill, and hath one foot 
already in Charon’s boat, when he hath the trembling in his joints, the gout in 

^Junonemhabeamiratam.d utiquam iDemlnerim movlrslnem ftilsee. Infans enlm paribus Inqulnata 
sum et aubinde majoiibiis nie appllcui, donee ad astiitem pervcnl ; ut Milo viiulum, Ac. P Pornodldasc. 
dUd. lat Interp. Caapi. Uarthio ex ItaL d Angelico scrlpiur. coocentu. 'Epictetus, e. 42. mullcres 
Btatto ab anno 14. movers Inclpiunt, Ao, attroctari se einunt et exponunt. Levina Lemnlus. 'Lib. 3 
loL 12 a t Gatnllua ^ Euripides. ** Whithersoever enraged you fly there is no escape^ Although 
you readi the Tanais, lovo vlll still pursuo you." mulierum inexhausta llbldine luxaque Insatlamli 

^nes nque reglones conquori posse existimo. Steph. 7 vVhat have lust and unrestrained desire left 
Ctaaste or inviolate upon earth * Plauto** 
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his feet, a perpetual rheum in his head, contiuuate cough,** * his sight 
fails him, thick of hearing, his breath stinks, all his moisture is dried up and 
gone, may not spit from him, a very child again, that cannot dress himself or 
cut hio c^n meat, yet he will be dreaming of, and honing after wenches, what 
can be more unseemly ? Worse it is in women than in men, when she is 
declivisy diu vidua^ mater olim^ parum decore raatrimonium sequi videtur^ an 
old widow, a mother so long since (^in Pliny’s opinion), she doth very unseemly 
seek to marry, yet whilst she is so ^old a crone, a beldam, she can neither see, 
nor hear, go nor stand, a mere ‘^carcase, a witch, and scarce feel ; she catter- 
wauls, and must have a stallion, a champion, she must and will many again, 
and betroth herself to some young man, * that hates to look on, but for her 
goods ; abhors the sight of her, to the prejudice of her good name, her own 
undoing, grief of friends, and ruin of her children. 

But to enlarge or illustrate this power and effects of love, is to set a candle 
in the sun. ^ It i^ageth with all sorts and conditions of men, yet is most 
evident among such as are young and lusty, in the flower of their years, nobly 
descendef^, high fed, such as live idly, and at ease ; and for that cause (which 
our divines call burning lust) this ^ferinua insanus amor, this mad and beastly 
passion, as 1 have said, is named by our physicians heroical love, and a more 
honourable title put upon it. Amor nobUis, as ^Savanarola styles it, because 
noble men and women make a common practice of it, and are so ordinarily 
aifcctcd with it. Avicenna, lib. 3. Fm. 1. tract, 4. cap, 33. calleth this passion 
JlUhi, and deflues it “Ho be a disease or melancholy vexation, or anguish of 
mind, in which a man continually meditates of the beauty, gesture, mannera 
of his mistress, and troubles himself about it : desiring,** (as Savanarola adds) 
with all intentions and eagerness of mind, “ to compass or enjoy her, ^as com- 
monly hunters trouble themselves about their sports, the covetous about their 
gold and goods, so is he tormented still abouf his mistress.** Amoldus Villa- 
iiovanus, in his book of heroical love, defines it, “ ^ a continual cogitation of 
that which he desires, with a confidence or hope of compassing it ;** which 
definition his commentetor cavils at. For continual cogitation is not the genua 
but a symptom of love ; we continually think of that which we hate and abhor, 
as well as that which love ; and many things we covet and desire, without 
all hope of.attaining. Carolus H Lorine, in liis Questions makes a doubt. An 
amor ait morhua, whether this heroical love be a disease : J ulius Pollux 
Omjomaat, lib. 6. cap, 44, determines it. They that are in love are likewise 
™ sick ; lasdmLS, aalaoe, laadviena, et qui in venerem furit, veri eat eegrotiLs. 
Amoldus will have it improperly so called, and a malady rather of the body 
than mind. Tully, in his Tuaculana, defines it a furious disease of the mind ; 
Plato, madness itself. Ficinus, his Commentator, cap, 12. a species of mad- 
ness, “for many have run mad for women,** Esdr. iv. 26. But "Bhasis “a 
melancholy passion;** and most physicians make it a species or kind of melan- 
choly (as will appear by the symptoms), and treat of it apart ; whom I mean 
to imitate, and to discuss it in all his kinds, to examine his several causes, to 
show his symptoms, indications, prognostics, effect, that so it may be with 
mom facility cured. 

The part affected in the meantime, as ^Amoldus supposeth, “ is the former 

ft Ocnll califfant, Aures andiant, capllll flaunt, eutlB areaclt, flatus olot, tiiosis. &c. Cyprian. '«>Lib. 

6. Epist Kufiluus. ft Hiatque turpis inter oridas nates podex. d Cadaverosa adt'O ut ab mferis reversa 
viilerl possit, vult adhuc catalllfc. ft Nam et matrlmoniis est despectam senlnm. ^iieos Silviu.H. f Quid 
toto terrarum oibe communlns? qua clvltas, quod oppldum, qun familia vacat amatornm exemplls? JEneas 
Silvlua. Quis trigesimuin annum uatus nullum amoiid causa pereglt inslgne fliclnus V ego demefaclo conjeo 
turam, quern amor in mllle perlcnla mialt. f Forestoa, Plato. ^ Tract, mqjor. Tract 6. cap. 1. 

Jtub. II. do ftgrit. cap. quod his multum contingat i Hne icgrltndo est solicitudo melanchollca in qua 

liomo appllcat sibl continuum cogitatlonem super pulchrltudino Ipslus quam aiuat, gestnum, xnorani. 
k Animi lorte accideiis quo quls retn haboro nlmia aTiditate concuplsclt. ut ludus Tcnatores, aurum et opes 
avnrU 1 Assidua coKitatio super rom desideratum, cum eonfldentia obtinendi, ut spe spprehen^um dcleo- 
t ibile, &e. lilorbus cor^ ris potlus quam anlmL ^ Amor eat pa-^sio inelsnchulica. ft Ob culcfac* 

tioi.em splrltaum pars anternr capitis laborat ob cunsumptlonem humiditatni. • 
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part of the head for want of moisture,** which his Commentator rejects. Lan- 
gius, med epxsL lib, 1. cap, 24. will have this passion seated in the liver, and 
to keep residence in the heart, “**to proceed first from the eyes so carried by 
our spirits, and kindled with imagination in the liver and heart f-coget aina/re 
jecur, as the saying is. Medium feret per epar, as Cupid in Anacreon. For 
some such cause belike ^ Homer feigns Titius* liver (who was enamoured of 
Latona) to bo still gnawed by two vultures day and night in hell, “ ' for that 
young men’s bowels thus enamoured, are so continually tormented by love.’* 
Gordonius, cap. 2. part, 2, ‘‘“will have the testicles an immediate subject or 
cause, the liver an antecedent.** Fracastorius agrees in this with Gordonius, 
inde primitm imaginatio venerea^ erectio, &c. titillatissimam partem vocat^ ita ui 
nisi extruso semim geatiem voluptaa non cessat, nec asaidua veneris recordatio, 
addit Gnastivinius, Comment, 4. Sect. proh. 27. Arist. But ^ properly it is a 
passion of the brain, as all other melancholy, by reason of corrupt imagination, 
and so doth Jason Pratensis, c, 19. de Tmrb, cerebri (whb writes copiously of 
this erotical love), place and reckon it amongst the affections of the brain. 
^ Melancthou de anvtid confutes those that make the liver a part affected, and 
Guianerius, Tract. 15. cap, 13. et 17. though many put all the affections in tlie 
heart, refers it to the brain. Ficinus, cap. 7. in Convivium Platonia^ “ will 
have the blood to be the part affected.*’ Jo. Frictagius, cap. 14. noct. mcd. 
supposeth all four affected, heart, liver, brain, blood ; but the major part concur 
upon the brain, ^ ’tis imaginatio Iceaa; and both imagination and reason are 
misaffected ; because of his corrupt judgment, and continual meditation of that 
which he desires, he may truly be said to be melancholy. If it be violent, or 
his disease inveterate, as I have determined in the precedent partitions. Loth 
imagination and reason are misaffected, first one then the other. 

MEMB. II. 

SuBSECT. L — Causes of Ileroical Love^ Temperature, fall Diet, Idleness, 
Place, Climate, dsc, * 

Op aU causes the remotest are stars. ^ Ficinus, cap. 19. saith they are most 
prone to this burning lust, that have Yenus in Leo in their horoscope, when 
the Moon aiid Yenus be mutually aspected, or such as be of Yenus’ complexion. 
* Plutarch interprets astrologically that idle of Mars and Yenus, "in whose 
genitures S and $ are in conjunction,” they are commonly lascivious, and if 
women, queans; “ as the good wife of Bath confessed in Chaucer;” 

J followed aye mine inclination. 

By virtue rf my constellation. 

But of all those astrological aphorisms which I hpvo ever read, that of Cardan 
is most memorable, for which howsoever he is bitterly censured by “Marinus 
Marcennus, a malapert Mar, and some others (which ^ he himself suspected) 
yet methinks it is free, downright, plain and ingenuous. In bis ° eighth Geni- 
iure, or example, he hath these words n)f himself. 5 i and $$ in 9 dignu 
tatibus assiduam mihi Venereorum cogitationem preesiabunt, ita ut nunquam 
quiescam. £t paulo post, , Cogitatio Vertereorum me torquet 'perpetud, et quam 

P Affectns anlml concnpIsclbUiB h dcsidorlo rcl amatai per ocnios In mente concepto, splrltna In cordc et 
Jecore Incendens. ^ Odyss. et Metamor. 4. Ovid. ^ Quod tulcm caTn]flcinani in adolesccntum vlsceribus 
amor fiiclat inexplcbUia. ■ Testlcull quoad causam conjonctiun, epav antccedentem, posannt ease anlijectam. 
t Proprlb pasalo cerebri eat ob oornmtam Imaginatiouem. ^ Gap. do affec.tlbua. * Eat corruptio Imaj^fl- 
nutlvsB et aestlmativsB (bcultHtfa, ob formam fortitcr alHxain, eoiTuptunique Judicium, nt aemper do eo eoRltet, 
Idooque recto melnnchoUcuB appellatur. Concnplacontla vebemens cx corrupto Judicio BBatlmatlraa lirtutia. 
S Comment in convivium riatonia. Irretluntur cito qnibus nascendbua Venus fucrit In Leone, vol Luna 
venerem vehementer aspexeiit, ct qni cadom complexione aunt iiricditl, * rierumqne amatorea aunt, et ai 
foomlntt^ meretrlcea, 1. do audiend. * Comment in Genea cap. 8. b £t ai in hoc parum b prsciara 

infamia stultiti^iie abero, v^nclt tomen amor veritatla. o Edit EasiL 155a Cnm Commentar. in Utolomal 
quadriportitum. ^ .. / 
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facto imphre non licuit^ autfedsse potentem puduit^ cogitations asddud rmntitus 
sum voluptatem, Et alibi, ob(Let^ dominium ct radiorwn mixlionem^ 
fundum fait ingenium^ sed lascivum, egoque turpi libidini deditus etohsccenus. 
So far Cardan ofliimself, quodde se faletur idea ^ut ut'ditatem adferat studiosis 
hujusce disciplincB, and for this he is traduced by Marcennus, wlien as in effect 
he saith no more than what Gregory Nazianzen of old, to Chilo his scholar, 
offerehant sc mi/dviscndcemuUeres, quarum prcncellcnti elegantid et decore spec^ 
tabili tentabatur mecc integritas pudicitice, Et quidem flag ilium vilavi fitrmca- 
tionis^ at munditim virginalis florem arcand cordis cogitalione fvedavu Sed aa 
rem, Aptiores ad masculinam venerem sunt quorum genesi Venus cst in signo 
niasculino, et in Saturni finibus aut oppositione, &c. Etolomcus in quadripart. 
l)lura de his et specialia habet aplioriamata, longo proculdubio usu confirmata^ 
<!t Jib exporienti/l multa perfocta, inquit commentator cjus Cardanus. Tho. 
Campanella, Asirologice lib. 4. cap. 8. articulis 4 and 5. insaniam amatoriam 
i*cinonstrantia,mu>ta pra3ca3teris accumulat aphorismata, qura qui volet, consu- 
Jat. Chiromaiitici ex cingulo Veneris plerumque conjecturam faciunt, et monte 
Veneris^e quorum dccretis, Taisnenim, Johan, de Indagine, Goclunium, cete- 
rosque si lubet, inspicias. Physicians divine wholly from the temperature 
nnd complexion \ phlegmatic persons are seldom taken, according to Ficinus 
Comment, cap. 9; naturally melancholy loss than they, but once taken they 
are never freed ; though many are of opinion flatuous or hypochondriacal 
melancholy are most subject of all others to this infirmity. Valescus assigns 
their strong imagination for a cause, Bodine abundance of wind, Gordonius 
of seed, and spirits, or atomi in the seed, which cause their violent and furious 
p.issions. Sanguine thence are soon caught, young folks most apt to love, 
iind by their good wills, saitli ®Luciiin, “would have a bout with every one 
they sec : the colt s evil is common to all coi^lexions. Theomestus a young 
iimi lusty gallant acknowledgcth (in the said author) all this to be verified 
in him, “ 1 am so amorously given ^you may sooner number the sea-s:mds, 
jind snow falling from the skies, than my several loves. Cupid had shot all 
liis arrows at me, I am deluded with various desires, one lovo succeeds an- 
other, and that so soon, that before one is ended 1 begin with a second; she 
that is last is still fa8*cst, and slic that is present pleaseth me most : as an 
hydras liead my loves increase, no lolaus can helj) me. Mine eyes are so 
moist a refuge and sanctuary of love, that they draw all beauties to them, and 
are never satisfied. I am in a doubt what fury of Venus this should be : 
nlas, how have I offended her so to vex me, what Ilippolitus am 1 1 What 
9'elchiii is my genius? or is it a natural imperfection, an hereditary passion ?” 
Another in ^Anacreon confesseth that he had twenty sweethearts in Athens 
at once, fifteen at Corinth, as many at Thebes, at Lesbos, and at Bhodes, 
twice as many in Ionia, thrice in Caria^ twenty thousand in all; or in a 
word, £/ pyXXa erdvrUf «fea 

“ Folia ftrtorum omnlam il 
Kostl referre cunctu, 

Aut computaro arenas 
111 n iiiioro unlrcrsas, 

Solum lAcorum auioruni 
1 c lucci'o lugistam ? ” 

His eyes are like a balance, apt to propend each way, and to bo weighed 
down with every wench’s looks, his heai.’t a weathercock, his affection tinder, 
or uaptho itself, which oveiy fiiir object, sweet smile, or mistress’s favour sets 
on fire. Guianerius, tract. 15. cap. 14. refers all this ^to “the hot tempera- 
tiiro of the testicles,” Ferandus a Frenchman in his Erotique Md. (which 

<1 Fol. 445. Posil. Edit. * Dial. amortiTn. f CItiua maria llnctus ct nlvea codo delabentes nnmerfirli 
<iudni ainores ineoa; alii amores ollis succedant, ac priusriuam dcMiiuiit prlores, inclplunt acquentea. Adeo 
liumidia ociilia incua iDliablifit Aeylua oinncm furinum ad nipivii.s. nt nulU aatlctate explcatur. Quaenaiu 
Uac Ira Veiicila, &c. » 2,um. xxxU. h Qul caliduiu tcbliculorum cruriiu habeiit, &c. ^ 


•* Canat connt tho Icarcs In May, 
Or sands i’ th’ ucean sea? 

Thuu count luy lovea 1 pray.'* 
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^book came first to my bands after the third edition) to certain atomi in the 
seed, ^ such as ore very spermatic and full of seed.*' 1 find the same in Aristot. 
sect 4. prod. 17. si non secernatur semen^ cesaare tentiginea nonpossunt^ as 
Gnastiviuius his commentator translates it : for which cause those young m^ 
that be strong set, of able bodies, are so subject to it. Hercules de Saxoni& 
hath the same words in effect. But most part I say, such as are aptest to love 
that are young and lusty, live at ease, stall-fed, free from cares, like cattle in 
a rank pasture, idle and solitary persons, they must needs Jnrquitullire^ aa 
Gnastiviuius recites out of Censoriuus : 

Mens erlt apta capl tnm Quum Isstlsslixia reram, | ** Tlio mind is apt to Inst, and hot or cold, 

Ut seges in plugnl luxui kbit hanio.*' I As cui u luxni lates in a better mould." 

The place itself makes much wherein we live, the clime, air, and discipline if 
they concur. In our Misnia, saith Galen, near to Pergamus, thou shalt scarco 
find an adulterer, but many at Borne, by reason of the delights of the seat. 
It was that plenty of all things, which made ^Corinth so infiimous of old, and 
the opportunity of the place to entertain those foreign comers j every day 
strangers came in, at each gate, from all quarters. In that one^ temple of 
Venus a thousand whores did prostitute themselves, as Strabo writes, besides 
Lais and the rest of better note : all nations resorted thither, as to a school of 
y enus. Y our hot and southern countries are prone to lust, and far more incon- 
tinent than those that live in the noith, as Bodine discourseth at large. Method, 
hist. cap. 5. Mollea Asiatici, so are Turks, Greeks, Spaniards, Italians, even 
all that latitude ; and in those tracts, such as are more fruitful, plentiful, and 
delicious, as Valence in Spain, Capua in Italy, domteilium luxus Tully terms 
it, and (whicli Hannibal’s soldiers can witness) Canopus in Egyi)t, Sybaris, 
Phoeacia, Baise, Cyprus, Lampsacus. In ^Kaplcs the finit of the soil and 
pleasant air enervate their bodies, and alter constitutions : insomuch that 
Florus calls it, Certamen Bacdni et Veneris^ but °Foliot admires it. In Italy 
and Spain they have their stews in every great city, as in Borne, Venice, 
Florence, wherein, some say, dwell ninety thousand inhabitants, of which ten 
thousand are courtezans; and yet for all this, every gentleman oTmost hath 
a peculiar mistress; fornications, adulteries, are nowhere so common : urhs est 
jamtotalupanar ; how should a man live honest amongst so many pro vocations? 
now if vigour of youth, greatness, liberty I mean, and that impunity of sin 
which grandees take unto themselves in this kind shall meet, what a gap must 
it needs open to all manner of vice, with what fuiy will it rage? For, as 
Maximus Tyrius the Flatonist observes, libido consequuia quum fuerit mate-- 
riam improbam, et prasruptam licentiam, et effrenatam audaciam, <kc., what 
will not lust effect in such persons? For commonly princes and great men 
make no scruple at all of such matters, but with that whore in Spartian, quic- 
quid libet licet they think they may do what they list, profess it publicly, and 
rather brag with Proculus (that writ to a friend of his in Borne, ^ what famous 
exploits he had done in that kind) than any way be abashed at it. ^Nicholas 
Sanders relates of Henry VIII. (I know not how truly) Quod paucas vidit 
pulchriores quas non concupierit et paut^simas concupterit quas non violas 
nV,“Hesawveiyfew maids that he did not desire, and desii*ed fewer whom he 
did not enjoy :** notliing sodamiliar amongst them, 'tis most of their business : 
Sardana|)filus, Messalina, and Joan of Naples, ore not comparable to ’^r^oaner 

c 

I Printed at Paris 1624, seven years after my first edition . k Ovid de art. 1 Gerbellns. desenve. 

Orteciae. Kerum omnium afSuentla et loci mira opportaiilta% nnllo non die hnspltcs In pnrtoa advert obant. 
Tomplo Venei is mille meretrices se prostituebont. ^ 1 uta (Jypi i Insula dolitiis Incnmblt, et ob id tantum 
luxurim dedita ut sit olim Venerl sacrata. Ortellus. Lampsacus, ollm Prlapo sacer ob vinum generosuni, et 
loci deilclBB, Idem. ^ Agri Neapolltoni dolectatio, elegantia, amoenitas, vix Intra modnm humanum con. 
alHtcre vldetur ; unde^ &c. Lesnd. Alber. in Campania. o Lib. de land. nrb. Neap. Disputat. de moi bis 
animi, Relnoldo Interpret. ^ Lamprldlua, Quod decern noctibns centum vlrglnes feclssot mnlicres. 

^ Vita ej us. r if they contain tliemsch cs, man) times it Is not > u tutis aii.ure ; non duest \ uluutos sed 
lacultds. .. T 
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men and women ; Solomon of old had a thousand concubines; Ahasuerus his 
eunuchs and keex)ers; Nero his Tigellinus, panders, and bawds; the Turks, 
'Muscovites, Mogors, Xeriffs of Barbaiy, and Persian Sophies, are no whit 
inferior to them in our times. Delectua fit omnium puaUarum toto regno fortnA 
jrrceataiUiorvm (saith Jovius) /tto imperatore ; et quas tile linquit^ nobilea JuiberU; 
they press and muster up wenches as we do soldiers, and liave their choice of 
the rarest beauties their countries can afford, and yet all this cannot keep 
them from adultery, incest, sodomy, buggery, and such prodigious lusts. We 
may conclude, that if they be young, fortunate, rich, high-fed, and idle withal, 
it is almost impossible that they should live honesl^ not rage, and precipitate 
themselves into these inconveniences of burning lust. 

** t Otluin et re^es prliM et beatas 
Perdidit uibea/* 

Idleness overthrows all, Vacuo pectore regnat amor, love tyrannlseth in an 
idle pewon. Amoi^e abundas Autipho. If thou hast nothing to do, 

vidid vel amove miser torquebere Thou shalt be haled in pieces with envy, 

lust, some passion or other. Homines nihil agendo maU agere discunt; ’tls 
Aristotle^s simile, “ *as match or touchwood takes fire, so doth an idle person 
love.” Qneeritur ^gistus quart sit foetus adulter, <kc., why was ^gistus a 
whoremaster] You need not ask a reason of it. Ismenedora stole Baccho, a 
woman forced a man, as ^Aurora did Cephalus: no marvel, said ^Plutarch, 
Luxuriansopibus morehominum mulieragit: she was rich, fortunate and jolly, 
and doth but as men do in that case, as Jupiter did by Europa, Neptune by 
Amymone. The poets therefore did well to feign all shepherds lovers, to give 
themselves to songs and dallianees, because they lived such idle lives. Eor 
love, as ‘‘Theophrastus defines it, is otinsi animi affectus, an affection of an 
idle mind, or as ^Seneca describes it, Juventd gignitur, luxu nutritur, feriis 
alitur, oiioque inter Imta fortunes bontB; yoflth begets it, riot maintains it, 
idleness iiourisheth it, <kc. which makes *Gordonius the physician cap. 20. 
purl. 2. call this disease the proper passion of nobility. Now if a weak 
judgment%,nd a strong apprehension do concur, how, saith Jlercules do Saxoiiia, 
shall they resist? Savanarola appropriates it almost to “ ** monks, friars, and 
I'eligious persons, becaute they Jive solitary, fare daintily, and do nothing: 
and well he may, for how should they otherwise choose t 

Diet alone is able to cause it : a rare thing to see a young man or a woman 
that lives idly, and fares well, of what condition soever, not to be in love. 
® Alcibiades was still dallying with wanton young women, immoderate in his 
expenses, effeminate in his apparel, ever in love, but why? he wsm oyei*- 
delicate inhis diet, too frequent and excessive in banquets, Ubicunque sccuritas, 
ibi libido dorninatur; lust and security domineer together, as St. Hieroiuo 
averreth. All which the wife of Bath in Chaucer freely justifies, 

For oil to ticker, at cold engendreth hail, 

A Itquonth tongue mutt have a Itquoruh tail. 

Especially if they shall further it by choice diet, as many times those Sybarites 
and Phffiaces do, feed liberally, and by their good will eat nothing else but 
lascivious meats* ^ Vinum imprimis generosum, legumvn, fabas, radices om^ 
nium generum ben^conditcts,et largo pipere aspersofijCarduos hortulanos, lactu^ 
cas,^ ducas, rapas, porros, empas, nucem piceam, amygdalns dulces, electuaria, 
syrupos, succos, cochlea^ conchas, pieces optime preeparatos, aticulas, testiculos 


I Tn Muscot t Catullus ad T^osbiara. « Ilor. * Follt. H. niirn. 58 ut naptha ad l^om, ale aniiy 

diu,. »V'nM«.^au.mo.voacrt. .!«dnmu„«c» 
faciunt l>ulbl«iuo salaccs ; Impioba ucc prosit jam saturela tlLi. Ovid. .. ^ 
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animalium^ova^ condimenta diversorumgenerum, moUes lectos,pulvinaria^ ^c. 
Et quicquid fer^ medici impotentid rei vc7terecB lahoranti prccscribunty hoc quasi 
diasatijrion habent in delitiis,ethis dapes multd delicatiorcs; mulsum^ exquidtas 
et cxoticas fruges^ aromatay placentasy expresses succos multis ferculis variatos, 
ipsumque vinum suavitate vincentesy et quicquid culina, pharmacopaiay aut 
queeque fer^ ojficina subministrare possiL Et hoc plerumqm victu quum se 
ganeones infarciant, ^ut illeob Chreseida suarriy se bulbis et cochleis curavit; 
etiam ad Venerem se parent, et ad hanc palestra^n seexcrceant, qut fieri pos- 
Sit ut non miserd depereaiit, ^ut non penitus insaniant? .^stuous venter cito 
despnit in libidinem, Hieronymus ait. ^Post prandia^ Callyroenda. Quis 
enim contincre se potest^ ^Luxuriosa res vinum, fomenium libidinis vocat 
iVugustinus; Bemardus ; /ac wwcm, Aristophanes. Non 

^tna, non Vesuvius tantis ardoribus sestuant ac juveniles medullas vino plense, 
addit Hieronymus : unde oh optimum vinum Lamsacus olim Priapo sacer: et 
venerandi Bacchi soda, “Orpbeum Venus audit.* Hcec si vinum sim- 
plex, et per se sumptum preestare possit, nam ^quo me Bacche rapis tui 

plenum} quam non insaniam, quern non furore m d cceteris sscpectemus? 
^^Gomesius salem enumerat inter ea quee intempestivam libidinem provocare 
solent, et salaciores fieri facminas ob esum salis contondit ; Venerem idco dicunt 
ab Oceano ortam. 

“^Undo tot In Veneta flcortonim millla cursantt 
In proinptu causa est, est Ycuus orta muii." 

Et bine foeta mater Salacea Occani conjux, verbumque fortasse salax d sale 
ejfluxit. Mala Bacchica tantum olim in anioribus prcevaliicrunt, ut coronce ex 
illis stoitucc Bacchi ponerentur. ^ Cubehis in vino macertitis utuntur ludi Ori- 
entalcs ad Veficrein excilandam, et “ Surax radice Africans Chinns radix 
eosdem effcctus habet, talisquf herbm meminit mag. nat, lib. 2. cap. 16 . *Bap- 
tista Porta ex India allatce, cujus meniionem fadt et Theophrastus. Sed tnfi* 
nita his similia apud Bhasin, Matthiolum, Mizaldum, cteterosque medicos 
occurrimt, quorum ideb mentionem fed, ne quis imperitior in hos scopulos 
impingat, sed pro virili tanquam syrtes et caules consultd effugidt. 

SuBSECT. II. — Other causes of Love-Melancholy , Sight, Beauty from the Face, 
Eyes, other parts, and how it pierceth. 

Many such causes may be reckoned up, but they cannot avail, except oppor- 
tunity be offered of time, place, and those other beautiful objects, or art^cial 
enticements, as kissing, conference, discourse, gestures concur, with such like 
lascivious provocations. Kornmannus, in Ills book de linea amoris, makes five 
degrees of lust, out of '’Lucian belike, which he handles in five chapters, 
Visus, Colloquium, Conmetus, Oscula, Tactus.^ Sight, of all other, is the first 
step of this unruly love, though sometime it be prevented by relation or hear" 
ing, or rather incensed. For there bo those so apt, credulous, and facile to 
love, that if they hear of a proper man, or woman, they are in love before they 
see them, and that merely by relation, as Achilles Tatius observes. ^Such 
is their intemperance and lust, that they are as much maimed by report, as if 
they saw them. Callistljenes a rich young gentleman of Byzance in Thrace, 
hearing of ’^Leucippe, Sostratus’ fair daughter, was far in love with her, and 

^ PetronlnB. Cnravt me mox cibls ▼alldloiibui, &e. I Utl lllekpnd Skenkium, qnl post potionem, 
Qxurein et quatuor anclllaa proximo cnbiculo cubantes, compreaslt k Fera. Sat. 3. 1 Siracldea. Nox, 

ct amor vinumqne nihil moderablle suadent. Lip. ad Olymplam. i^Hynino. ®llor. 1. 8. Od. 25. 
1^ 1 >0 sale lib. cap. 21. ttXommuinuB lib. de Tirginitate. ' Uarclu ab horto aromatum lib. 1. cap. 28. 
B Surax radix ad coitum summe faclt il quU comedat, aut infbBlonem blbat^ xnembram enblto erigltur. Leo 
Afer. 11b. 9. cap. nit. t Qnaanon solum cdentlbua aed et genltole tangcntlbus tantum valet, ut coire aumnie 
deaiderent: quoties fere vellnt, posslnt; alloa dnodocica profecisae, alios ad 60 vices pcrveiilHsc rclert. 
^ Lucian. Tom. 4. Dial, amorum. * “ Sight, conference, asaociatlon, kisses, touch." >.Ea enlm 
nomlnuni Intemperantlum libido est nt etlam lama ad amandum Impellamur, et audlcntcs tequ^ aSkiuutur 
ua vidcutes. *Formotajto SosU'ato 1111am audleua, uxorem cuplt, et self illius audltlune ui'det. 
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out of fame and common rumour, so much incensed, that he would needs have 
her to be his wife.” And sometimes by reading they are so affected, as ho in 
® Lucian confesseth of himself, " I never read that place of Panthea in Xeno- 
phon, but I am as much affected as if I were present with her.” Such persons 
commonly ^ feign a kind of beauty to themselves; and so did those three gen- 
tlewomen in ®Balthasar Castilio fall in love with a young man whom they never 
knew, but only heard him commended : or by reading of a letter; for there is 
a grace cometh from hearing, as a moral philosopher informeth us, as well 
from sight; and the species of love are received into tlie phantasy by relation 
alone:” Sit cupere ab aspectu^ sic voile ah audita^ both senses affect. Inter^ 
dum ct ahsentes amamus^ sometimes we love those that are absent, saith Phi- 
lostratus, and gives instance in his friend Athenorodiis, that loved a maid at 
Corinth whom he never saw ; non oculi sod mens videt^ wo see with the eyes 
of our undcrstandiiig. 

But the most familiar and usual cause of love is that which comes by sight, 
which conveys those admirable rays of beauty and pleasing graces to the heart. 
Plotinus elerives love from sight, quasi ooaetQ* nesciSf oculi sunt in amove 

duces j “ the eyes are the harbingers of love,” and the first step of love is sight, 
as ^Lilius Giraldus proves at lai-ge, hisL door, syntag. 13. they as two sluices 
let in the influences of that divine, powerful, soul-ravishing, and captivating 
beauty, which, as ^’one saith, '^is sharper than any dart or needle, wounds deeper 
into the heart ; and opens a gap through our eyes to that lovely wound, which . 
pierceth the soul itself.” (Ecclus. 18.) Through it love is kindled like a fire. 
This amazing, confounding, admirable, amiable beauty, “^than which in all 
• nature’s treasure (saith Isocrates) there is nothing so majestical and sacred, 
nothing so divine, lovely, precious,” ’tis nature’s crown, gold and glory; 
honum si non summum, desummis tamm non^iiifrequenter triumpJuinSy whose 
power hence maybe discerned; we contemn and abhor generally such things 
as are foul and ugly to behold, account them filthy, but love and covet that 
which is fj^r. ’Tis ^ beauty in all things which pleaseth and allureth us, a fair 
hawk, a fine garment, a goodly building, a fair house, &c. That Persian 
Xerj^es when he destro3jpd all those temples of tlie gods in Greece, caused that 
of Diana, in integrum sei'vari, to bo spared alone for that excellent beauty and 
magnificence of it. Inanimate beauty can so command, ’Tis that which 
painters, artificers, orators, 0.II aim at, as Eriximachus the physician, in Plato 
contends, “^It was beauty first that ministered occasion to art, to find out the 
knowledge of carving, painting, building, to find out models, perspectives, rich 
furnitures, and so many rare inventions.” Whiteness in the lily, red in the 
rose, purple in the violet, a lustre in all things without life, the clear light of 
the moon, the bright beams of the sun, splendour of gold, purple, sparkling 
diamond, the excellent feature of the horse, the majesty of the lion, the colour 
of birds, peacocks’ tails, the silver scales of fish, we behold with singular 
delight and admiration. ““And which is rich in plants, delightful in flowers, 
wonderful in beasts, but most gloidous in men,” doth make us afiect and ear- 
nestly desire it, as when we hear any sweet harmony, an eloquent tongue, see 
any excellent (fuality, curious work of man, elaborate art, or aught that is 
exquisite, there ariseth instantly in uS a longing for the same. We love such 
men, but most part for comeliness of person; we call them gods and goddesses 

• Qnotles flo Tanlhea Xennphnntls locum perlofl^o, Ita aulmo afTtyefus ac si comm Intuercr. b Pulchrltn- 
(llncin sibi ipsiB conflncuut, laiaglnea aulico lib. 2. fol.l IG. 'tis u pleasant stoiy, and related at 

lur^o by him. a Gratia veuit ab audita mque uc \ iivo, et species anioris in phantasiam rccipiunt sola 

relatiouo. ricolomlnous grad. 6. c. 88. *^Upt. cenr,. 2. epiat. 22. Iicuu tie's EncomiunR. fl^ropert 

8 Amorls prlmum erudum visus habot, ut asplclat rein amatutn. b AchlUcs Tatlus lib. 1. Forma telo 

quovia acutior ad inforendum vuliius, pcrqno uculos amatorio vulnerl adifum patefaciens in anlmnni penetraU 
i In iota rcrum natur& nihil forma dirinhiB, nihU aiiguBtins, nihil prctiohlu-s cpjus vires lilno lacilo Intelii- 
guutur, Ac. kChrist. F^eca. IS. L. jjruys ptob. 1 1. do iorma b Luclanoa. 
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divine, serene, happy, &a And of all mortal men they alone ("CalcagniniiB 
holds) are free from calumny \ qui divUiis, magistratu et gloria florent, injurtd 
laeessvmm, we backbite, wrong, hate renowned, rich, and happy men, we repine 
at their felicity, they are undeserving we thinl^ fortune is a step-mother to us, 
a parent to them. “We envy (saith ® Isocrates,) wise, just, honest men, 
except with mutual offices and kmdnosses, some good turn or other, they extort 
this love from us ; only fair persons we love at di'st sight, desire their acquaint- 
axi 26 , and adore them as so many gods : we had rather serve them than com- 
mtuid others, and account ourselves the more beholding to them, the more ser- 
vice they enjoin us : though they be otherwise vicious, dishonest, we love them, 
favour them, and are ready to do them any good office for their ^beauty’s sake, 
though they have no other good quality besida J)ic igitur S/orfnose adolea^ 
cens (as that eloquent Phavorinus breaks out in ^ Stobeus), die Autiloque, sua^ 
vius neciare logueris/ die 6 Telemac/ie, velbenientiits Ulysse diets; die Alcibiades 
utcunque ebrius, libentius tibi licet ebrio ariscultahimua. , “ Speak, fair youth, 
speak AutUoquus, thy words are sweeter than nectar, speak 0 Tclemachus, 
thou art more povrerful than Ulysses, speak Alcibiades though drunk, we will 
willingly hear thee as thou art.*’ Faults in such are no faults : for when the 
said Alcibiades had stolen Anytus his gold and silver plate, he was so far from 
prosecuting so foul a fact (though every man else condemned his impudence 
and insolency) that he wished it had been more, and much better (he loved him 
dearly) for his sweet sake. “No worth is eminent in such lovely persons, all 
Imperfections hid ;*’ non enim facile de his quos plurimum dUigimus, turpiiU'^ 
dinem suspicamur^ for hearing, sight, touch, d:c., our mind and all our senses 
are captivated, omnes sensus formosus ddectaL Many men have been prefen ed 
for their person alone, chosen kings, as amongst the Indians, Persians, .Ethi- 
opians of old ; the properest man of person the country could afford, was elected 
tWr sovereign lord; Graiior aktpulchro veniens e corpore virtus, ^ind so have 
many other nations thought and done, as * Curtis observes : Ingens enim, 
in corpoi'is majestate veneratio est, “for there is a majestical presence in such 
men;” and so far was beauty adored amongst them, that no man was thought 
fit to reign, that w.as not in all parts complete and supereminent. Agis, king 
of Lacedaemon, had like to have been deposed, becaus3 ho mai*ricd a little wife, 
they would not have their royal issue degenerate. Who would ever have 
thought that Adrian the Fouith, an English monk’s bastard (as ^I’apirius 
Massovius writes in his life), inops d suis relictus, squalidus et tniser, a poor 
foi’saken child, should ever come to be pope of Eome? But why was it? 
£rat acri ingenio, facundid expeditd, deganti corpore, facieque Icetd ac hUari 
(as he follows it out of “Nubrigensis, for he ploughs with his heifer), “he was 
wise, learned, eloquent, of a pleasant, a promising countenance, a goodly, pro- 
per man ; he had, in a word, a winning look of his own,” and that carried it, 
for that he was especially advanced. So “ Saul was a goodly person and 
a fair.” Maximinus elected emperor, &c. Branchus the son of Apollo, whom 
he begot of Jance, Succron’s daughter (saith Lactantius), when he kept King 
Admetus’ herds in Thessaly, now grown a man, was an earnest suitor to his 
mother to know his hither ; the nymph denied him, because Apollo had con- 
jured hertothecontraiy ; y^t overcome by hisimportunity at last shesenthimto 
liis father; when he came into Apollo’s presence, malas Uei reverenler osculatus. 


^Ltb. de calnxcnla. Formosl Calumnia Tseant; dnlemuB alios xnellore loco posltos, fortunam nobis norer* 
earn illis, dsc. ^ Jnvidumas sapicntlbus, ju»tis. nUt boncflclls ossldub nmorem extorquent ; solos formosos 
immmus et prlmo velut aspcctn benevolentia coi^unglmur, et eos tan()imm Deos collmus, libentius lis eervi- 
uiuB quam alUs liiipcrainus, ineJoremquG, d:c. I* Formie miOcstatcin Surbarl vei'cntur, ncc uJlI ninjores 
quam qulbus exiiiiia funna naturft donata cst, Herod, lib. 5. Curtlus & Arlsu Polit. .^Serm. Oa. Thitarch. 
' it. ejus. Brisonius Strabo. ' “ Virtue appears more gracofully in a lorely personage.*’ ■ I-lb. 6 

uiagiionimqne operoxn non alios capaccs putuut quum quoa exlmia specie natura donavlt. ^ Lib. Uc vitL* 
puutiUcum. Uom. i^Lib. 2. cap. 6. 
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he earned himself so well, and was so fair a young man, that Apollo was infi- 
nitely taken with the beauty of his person, he could scarce look off him, and 
said he was worthy of such parents, gave him a crown of gold, the spirit of 
divination, and in conclusion made him a demi-god. 0 vis superba foi’mce, a 
goddess beauty is, whom the very gods adore, na7n pidcliros dii amant ; she is 
Amoris dovima, love’s harbinger, love’s loadstone, a witch, a charm, &c. 
Heauty is a dower of itself, a snificient patrimony, an ample commendation, an 
accurate epistle, as * Lucian, ^ Apuleius, Tiraquellus, and some others conclude. 
Iwpet'io digna forma, beauty deserves a kingdom, saith Abulensis, paradox 
cap, 110. immortality ; and * “ more have got this honour and eternity for thcii 
beiiuty, than for all other virtues besides and such 'as are fair, “are worthy 
to be honoured of God and men.’* That Idalian Ganymede was therefore 
1‘etched by Jupiter into heaven, Ilasphcstion dear to Alexander, Antinous to 
Adrian. Plato calls beauty for that cause a privilege of nature. Natures gmi- 
dentis opus, nature’s master-piece, a dumb comment ; Theophrastus, a silent 
fraud ; still rhetoric, Carneades,that persuades withoutaspecch,akingdom with- 
out a guard, because beautiful persons command as so many captains ; So- 
crates, a tyranny, “which tyrannisetli over tyrants themselves which made 
Diogenes belike call proper women queens, quod facermt homiTies queo p>Ta:ci- 
permtf because men were so obedient to their commands. They will adore, 
cringe, compliment, and bow to a common wench (if she be fair) as if she were 
a noble woman, a countess, a queen, or a goddess. Those intemperate young 
me^ri of Greece erected at Del[)hos a golden imago with infinite cost, to the 
ctern.il memory of Phrync the couilezan, as Allian relates, for she was a most 
bcautitui woman, insomuch saith “ Athenieus, that Apelles and Praxiteles drew 
Venus’s picture from her. Thus young men will adore and honour beauty ; 
nay kings themselves I say will do it, and voluntarily submit their sovereignty 
•to a lovely woman. “Wine is strong, kin^ are strong, but a vroman 
strongest,” 1 Esd. iv. 10. as Zerobabel piov(jd at large to King Darius, bis 
}3rinccs and noblemen. “ Kings sit still and command sea and land, <i:c., all 
pay tribute^to the king; but women make kings pay tribute, and have domi- 
nion over them.” WJieii they have got gold and silver, they submit all to a 
beautiful W’oman, give themselves wholly to her, gape and gaze on her, an dull 
men desire her more than gold or silver, or any precious thing ; they will leave 
father and mother, and venture their lives for her, labour and travel to get, 
and bring all their gains to women, steal, fight, and s])oil for their mistress’s 
sake. And no king so stiong,but a fair woman is stronger than he is. “All 
things” (as'>he proceeds) “fear to touch the king; yet I saw him and A panic 
his concubine, the daughter of the famous Dartaciis, sitting on the right hand 
of the king, and she took the crown oil* his head, and put it on her own, aud 
stroke him wdth her left hand ; yet the king gaped aud gazed on her, and 
when she laughed, he laughed, and when she was angry he flattered to bo 
reconciled to lier.” So beauty commands even kings themselves ; nay w hole 
armies aud kingdoms are captivated together with their kings; ^ Forma vim\i 
armatoSy ferrum pulchrliudo capiivdt ; V’incentur specie, qui non vincentur 
prcelio. And ’tis.a great mutter saith ‘^Xenophon, “and of which all fair 
persons may worthily brag, that a strong man must Jahoiir for his living if he 
will have aught, a valiant man must fight and endanger himself for it, a wi.«e 
man speak, show liimselfj* and toil ; but a fair and beautiful person doth all 

X Dial, amorum c. 2. de Lib 2. connub. cap. 27. Vlrpo fbTino«a et bI oppidb panr^r, abundb est 

dotatM. y Isocrates plures ob formain InimortaUtatcm adeptl Bunt qiiain ob rcliquas omnes \irtDtea 
■ Lucian Tom. 4. Choriiiiemon. Qui pulcbri, mcrito npud Doos st apud homlneB honore ulTectL Mnta com- 
menUatio, nuavia epistolft ad conunendandum cfllcacior. ^Llb. 9. Var. hist, tunta formsB elegantia ut ab 
ea nuda, fcc. » Esdraa, iv. 29. « Orlgen bom. 23. In Numb. In 1])808 tyrunn(« tyrannldem exeroet 

d iiiud cfjrte masnnm ob quod gloriorl posBunt formotsi, quod robustos necesi&diium Bit laborare^ fortemperi- 
ci^ la objiccrc, sapientem, && 
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with ease, he compasseth his desire without any pains-taking God and menu 
heaven and earth conspire to honour him ; every one pities him above other, if 
he be in need, •and all the world is willing to do him good. 'Chariclea fell 
into the hand of pirates, but when all the rest were put to the edge of the, 
sword, she alone was preserved for her person. “When Constantinople was 
sacked by the Turk, Irene escaped, and was so far from being made a captive, 
that she even captivated the Grand Seignior himself. So did Eosamond insult 
over King Henry the Second. 

-“hi was ao fair an objrct; 

Whom fortune made my kin^, iiiy lovcinado subject; 
lie found by proof the privilege of beauty, 

That It li:id power to countermand all iluty." 

It captivates tho very gods themselves, Morosiora numina^ 

“ 1 Dcus ipMC ilcorum 

Fiictns Ob hnne formam bos, cquus, imber, olor.** 

And those mali genii are taken with it, as ^I have already proved. Formo* 
sam Barhari verentur, et ad spectum pulckrum immanis animus mansuesciL 
(Ileliodor. Uh. 5.) Tho barbarians stand in awe of a fair woman, and at a 
beautiful aspect a fierce spirit is pacified. Por when as Troy was taken, and 
tho wars ended (as Clemens ^Alexandrinus quotes out of Euripides), angry 
Menelaus with rage and fury armed, came with his sword drawn, to have killed 
Helen, with Ids own hands, as being the sole cause of all those wars and mise- 
ries : but when he saw her fair face, as one amazed at her divine beauty, ho 
let his weapon fall, and embraced her besides, he had no power to strike so 
sweet a creature. Brgo hebetantur enses pukhritudincy the edge of a sharp 
sword (as the saying is) is dulled with a beautiful aspect, and severity itself is 
overcome. Hiperides the orator, when Phryne his client was accused at Athens 
for her Icwdnoss, used no other defence in her cause, but tearing her upper 
garment, disclosed her naked breast to the judges, with which comeliness of 
her body and amiable gesture they were so moved and astonished, that they' 
did acquit her forthwith, and let her go. O noble piece of justice I mine author 
exclaims : and who is he that would not rather lose his scat and robes, forfeit 
his office, than give sentence against the majesty of beauty? Such prero- 
gatives have fair persons, and they alone are free from danger. Partheno- 
pseus was so lovely and fair, that when he fought Jh the Ilieban wars, if his 
face had been by chance bare, no enemy would offer to strike at or hurt him, 
such immunitieshath beauty. Beasts themselves arc moved with it. Sinalda- 
■was a woman of such excellent feature, “and a queen, that wheiishe was to bo 
trodden on by wild horses for a punishment, “ the wild beasts stood in admi- 
ration of her person, (Saxo Grammaticus, lib, 8. Dan, hist) and would not hurt 
her.” Wherefore did that royal virgin in ^ Apuleius, when she fled from the 
thieves’ den, in a dcsei't, make such an apostrophe to her ass on whom she 
rode ; (for what knew she to the contrary, but that ho was an ass?) Si me 
parentibus et procoformoso reddidci'is, quas tibi gratias, quos honores hahd>Of 
guos cibos exhibebo She would comb him, dress him, feed him, and trick 
him every day herself, and he should work no more, toil no more, but rest and 
play, &c. And besides she would have a dainty picture drawn, in perpetual 
remembrance, a virgin riding upon an ass’s back with this motto, A sino vector c 
regia virgo fugiens captMiatefta; why said she all this ? why did she make 
such promises to a dumb beast? but that she perceived the poor ass to be 

^Mii^orem Tim babetadeommendondam forma,, qoam accurate Rciipta cfplstola. Arlst f Hellodor. 

)lb. L ff Knowles. Itlat. Turcica. h Daniel in complulnt of Kosauioud. 1 Stroza fillna Epiff. “Tho 

king of the gods on accoimtof this beauty became a hull, a shower, a swan.” kSect. 2. Mem. 1. Sub. L 
I Stromstum L post eaptam Trcjam cam impetu fbrretar ad oocidendam Helenam, stapore adeo pulehrl- 
tudiniscoireptns ut femim ezclderet, &c. >^TantB forma tnlt ut cam Tlaeta loris ftris espodta foret, 
eqaonim csldbus ohterenda,lp8iBjamentlsadmirationi fult; ladcre nolueront. »^Llh. 9 , males. 
joa will restore me to my psrencs, and my heaatlfal lover, what thanks, what honoar shall I owe yon, what 
prorender shall Z not supply yonV” • 
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taken wiilihcr beauty ; forhe did often obliquocoUo pedes puelleedecoroshasiare^ 
kiss her feet as she rode, et ad dclicatulas voculastentabat adhinnire, offer to give 
consent as much as in him Wtos to her delicate speeches, and besides he had 
corn© feeling, as she conceived of her misery. And why did Thcogine’s horse 
in Ileliodcirus ^’curvet, prance, and go so proudly, exuUans alacriteret super- 
hicns, tkc., but that such as mine author supposeth, he was in love with liis 
master'? dixisscs ipsum equum pulchrum intelligere pulchramdomine for mam? 
A ily lighted on ^ Malthius’ cheek as he lay asleep; but why? Not to hurt 
liiin, as a parasite of his, standing by, well perceived, non ui pungeret^ sed ut 
oscitlarctur, but certainly to kiss him, as ravished witli his divine looks. Ina- 
niniiito creatures, I suppose, have a touch of this. When a drop of 'Psyche’s 
Cfindlo fell on Cupid’s shoulder, I tliink sure it was to kiss it. When Venus 
ran to meet her rose-cheeked Adonis, as an elegant "poet of ours sets her out, 

“ the l)ii&hes in the M'ny 

S'lnn* riitch hor neck, Boine ki<8 Iior face. 

Sonic tuiiie about her lei's to make her ataf, 

And ull did cuvet her for to ciiibnicc.'* 

Acr ipse oiiiore hificitnr^ as lleliodonis holds, the air itself is in love : for 
wlien JlerS pit} od u])on her lute, 

“ t’i ho M union air in twenty sweet funiia danc’t 
Alter lu‘i imijcrs*,” 

and those lascivious winds stayed Daphne when she fioJ from Apollo; 

- ““nuihibant corpora v«*nii, 

ObYuquc .idvcisub vibitiluiit itainiiui vestes.'* 

Doroas Ventus loved llyaeiiithu'^, and Orithya Ericthon’s daughter of Athous; 
Vi rapuiU <kc., ho took her away by force, as sho was playing with other 
wenches at Ilissus, and begat Zetes and Galias his two sous of her. That seas 
and waters arc enamoured with this our beauty, is all out as likely as that of 
.tlieair and winds; for when Leander swam iii#the Hellespont, Neptune with 
his trident did beat down the waves, but 

“They vtlll innunlcd up intcnd.iii' to have kiss’d him, 

And full m diupa like tuarb because iJicy luia^ed hiui ” 

The ^ river Alplicus was in Jove with Arethusa, as she tclL the talc herself^ 

- — ^ “ virldosque inanii sit c ita c.ipillos, 
riuiiiiiiiM AIplici vctcrc^ U‘( ii..\ ii amuiea; 

' I’ai a cffo >iyiupUai uiii,” ^ im. 

When our Thame and Isis meet 

“ *Oscii]a raillo sonant, connoxu brachia palJcnt, 

Uutiuuiuo explicitly connuctunt culla laeci tis.” 

Inaclius and Piueus, and how many loving rivers can I reckon u]*, whom 
beauty hath cntliralled! I say nothing all this while of idols tliem.-.olvt\s that 
have committed itlolatry in this kind, of looking-glasses, that have been rapt 
in love (if you will believe “poets), when tlieir ladies and mistresses looked uu 
to di’ess them. 

^ Kt bl non habco Bcn^um, tun Rmtla sensum ‘‘Thongh I no sense nt all of feeling have, 

Kxh'.bct, ct culidi bciitio ani< ms umis. 1 et yuiu* sweet looks do auiinaiu and b.ive ; 

J)iri>>iit line (iiiuii s spcclaiitia liuiiiii.i, flaTiinm^ And m hen your sjicaking cyoa do this w av tiirr 

Succcnduiit luopi bunuiu uicmbrn mihL” * Uttiimiut luy wounded muiuburs live and bui ii. 

I could teU you such another story of a spindle that was fired by a fair lady’s 
** looks, or fingers, some say, I know not well whtther, but fired it was by 
report, and of a cold bath that suddenly smoked, and was v(*ry hot when 
naked Coclia came into it, Miramar quis sU tantus et unde vapor f “ &c. Put 

PiEthiop. 1.3. ^Atheneus, lib. 8. 'Apulclns Aur. n^no. ■shakspearo. tMarlowcL 
^ Ov. Met. 1. ^ Ov. Met. lib. a 7 ** And wltli her liuiid wiping oit the drops from her giecu 

trosnes thus began to relate the loves of Alphens. I was ionn»rly an Acliiuan nyuipli," Ac, ■ L^id. 

** Their lips resound with thousand kisses, tbclr anns are paUM with the close embrace, and their necks uro 
mutually entwined by their fbnd caresses. '* * Angerianus b SI longo uspiclens bsee uilt lumine 

dl VOS alquo homines prope, cur uroro lina ncqult ? Augcrlunus. ® ** VYu wonder how great the 

honour und whence It cuuico.'* ^ 
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of all the tales in this kind, that is the most memorable of ^ Death himself 
when he should have struckcn a sweet young virgin with his dart, ho fell in 
love with the object. Many more such could I relate which are to be believed 
with a poetical faitL So dumb and dead creatures dote, but men are mad, * 
stupified many times at the first sight of beauty, amazed, " as tliat fisherman 
in Aribtsenetus, that spied a maid bathing herself by the sea-side. 

•* f Soluta mllil aunt omnia membra 

A capxte lul calcem, aenauHcine omnia perilt 

l)c pULtore, tarn immenaua btnpoi aiiimuin invaalt mihi ** 

And as * Lucian, iu his images, confesses of himself, that ho was at his 
iiiihtress’s pressence void of all sense, immovable, as if he had seen a Gorgon’s 
lie.id: wliich was no such cruel monster (as ^^Ccelius interprets it, lib, 3. cap, 

1) ), “ but the very quintessence of beauty,** some fair creature, as without 
doubt the poet understood in the first fiction of it, at which the spectators 
\\ ere amazed. ^ Miseri quihus intentcUa nileSj poor wretches are compelled at 
tlio very sight of her ravishing looks to run mad, or make away with thein- 
selves. 


“ k Tlioy wait the v ntcncc of her nfiil rs , 

Aim! wiiom bliufavuui's ll\c*s the other iHcb.'* 

^ Ileliodorns, lib, 1. brings in TJiyainis almost besides himself, when he saw 
Cliariclia first, and not daring to look upon her a second time, ^^fur he thought 
it impohsiblo for any man living to see her and contain himself.** The very 
fame of beauty will fetch them to it many miles off (such an attractive power 
this loadstone hath), and they will seem but short, they will undertake any 
tod or trouble, long journeys. Peuia or Atalanta shall not overgo them, 
through seas, deserts, mountains, and dangerous places, as they did to gaze 
on Psycho : “ many mortal men came far and near to see that glorious object 
of her age,’* Pans fm- Helena, Corebus to Troja. 

- ‘*lllis Tiojam qui forte diLbos 
YcnciaL ms mu Caabuudiu! iiisuiibUa amoro,** 

who inflamed with a violent passion for Cabsandra, happened then to bo iu 
Troy.’* King John of Prance, once prisoner in England, camo to visit hi.s old 
friends again, crossing tho seas; but the truth is, Lis coming was to see the 
Countess of Salisbury, tho nonpareil of those times, and his dear mistress. 
That infernal god Pluto came from hell itself, to steal Proserjuiic; Acliilles 
left all his friends for Polixena*s sake, his euciny*3 daughter; and all the “ Gre- 
cian gods forsook their lieavenly mansions for that fair lady, Philo Dioneus 
daughter’s sake, tho paragon of Greece in those days; ed enirn venustatejuit, ut 
earn certatim, omaes dii conjugeni expdereiU: for she was of such surpassing 
beauty, that all the gods contended for her love.” Formosa divis imperat 
“ the beautiful maid commands the godsT*^ They will not ouly come 
to SCO, but as a falcon makes a hungry liawk licver about, follow, give attend- 
ance and service, spend goods, live^ and all their fortunes to attain; 

“ Were beauty under twenty locks kept fist, 
let love bleaks tlirouKh, uud ibcki them all at labf* 

“Wlien fair ^ ITero came abroad, tho eyes, hearts, and affections of her siieo- 
tators were still attendant on her. 

** 4 Et medlos Inter vultus snpereminct onme^ ^ ^ So far above the rest fair Hero shined, 

I'erque urtiem osplciimi venlentem nuimuis Instar.** And btole awu^ the enchanted gazei’s mind ** 

d Idem Anger. * Obstupult mlrabundue membrorum elegantlom, Ac. Ep. 7. f Stobnus & gneeo. 

** My iluibs became relaxed, I was overcome fioiii head to foot, all self-posecsslon fled, lo great a etupor over- 
burdened my mind.** > Forum abftilt quo mliiua saxurn ex homlne foetus sum, Ipsis statuls ImmobUlorem 
me fecit. h Veterea Gorgoma fiibulam conflnxeruut, exlmlum forms decni stupidoa reddens. 1 Uor. 

Ode 5 . k Marios Hero. 1 Aspeetum Virginia sponte fligit Ixuuunia tere, et hnpoesibile exlsthnons ut 

Biinul earn ospicere quis posslt, et IntratempcrantlsB metas se contlneie. Apulelus, 1. 4. Multi mor- 

tales loiigie itineribus, dMX ^ Klc. GerbeL 1. b. Achaia. ^ I. teemdus badorum lih. ^ Musaras 

iUaautein benomointa, per ssdem quocnnqne vagabatur, soquentem meatem habebat, et oonlos, et ourda 
viroiiUB. euoueri * ^Marlowo. f 
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■ When Peter Aretine’s Liicretia came first to Rome, and that the fiime of her 
hmxLiy,adurhanarum ddicuvrum aectatores veneratjnemo non ad videndam eam^ 
bo. were spread abroad, they came in (as they say) thick and threefold to see her, 
and hoTered about her gates, as they did of old to Lais of Corinth, and Phryne 
of Thebes. * Ad cvjusjacvit Grcecia tota/oresy “ at whose gates lay all Greece.” 
"“Every man sought to get her love, some with gallant and costly apparel, 
some with an affected pace, some with music, others with rich gifts, pleasant 
discourse, multitude of followers ; others with letters, vows, and promises, to 
commend themselves, and to be gracious in her eyes.” Happy was he that 
could see her, thrice happy that enjoyed her company. Channides *in Plato 
was a proper young man, in comeliness of person, “ and all good qualities, far 
exceeding others ; whensoever fair Charmides came abroad, they seemed all 
to be in love with him (as Critias describes their carriage), and were troubled 
, at the very sight of him ; many came near him, many followed him whereso- 
ever he went,” as those ^formarum spectatores did Acontius, if at any time he 
walked abroad : the Athenian lasses stared on Alcibiades; Sappho and the 
hi itilenean women on Phaon the fair. Such lovely sights do not only please, 
en tice, but ravish and amaze. Cleonimus, a delicate and tender youth, present 
at a feast which Androcles his uncle made in Piraso at Athens, wlicn he sacri- 
ficed to Mercury, sostupified the guests, Dineas, Aristippus, Agasthenes, and 
tlfe rest (as Char idem us in * Lucian relates it), that they could not eat their 
meat, they sat all supper time gazing, glancing at him, stealing looks, and 
admiring of his beauty, hlany wilh condemn these men that ^re so enamoured, 
for fools; but some again commend them for it; many reject Paris’s judgment, 
and yet Lucian approves of it, admiring Paris for his choice; he would have 
(lone as much himself, and by good desert in his mind ; beauty is to be pre- 
fciTed "“before wealth or wisdom.” ** Athenieus, Deipiiosophist, lib, 13. 
rfrp, 7, holds it not such indignity for the 'Aojans or Greeks to contend ten 
yiiars, to spend so much labour, lose so many men’s lives for Helen’s sake, 
‘' for so fair a lady’s sake, 

• “ Ob tnUnn uxorem cul pracstantlsslma lonna, 

Jiil inortjlu rcfuit.’* 

That one woman was 'vj^orth a kingdom, a hundred thousand other women, a 
world itself. Well might ^Sterpsichores he blind for caiqiiug at so fair a 
creature, and a just punishment it was. The same testimony gives Homer of 
the old men of Troy, that were spectators of that single combat between Paris 
and MenelaUs at the'Seian gate, when Helen stood in presence; they said all, 
tlie war was worthily prolonged and imdertaken ® for her sake. The very 
gods themselves (as Homer and ^^socrates record) fought more for Helen than 
they did against the giants. When ® Venus lost her son Cupid she made 
proclamation by Mercury, that he that could bring tidings of him should liave 
seven kisses.; a noble reward some say, and much better than so many golden 
talents, seven such kisses to many men were more precious than seven cities, 

• or so many provinces. One such a kiss alone would recover a man if he were 
a dying, ^Suaviolum Stygia sic4e devaUe reducet, be. Great Alexander 
married RoXane, a poor man’s child, only for her person. ‘ ’Twas w’ell done 
of Alexander, aud heroically done; I admire him /or it. Orlando was mad for 
Angelica, and who doth not condole his mishap ? Thisbe died for Pyrajnus, 

■ PeuiodldMcalo dial. ItaL Ladn. donat ti Gasp. Barthio Germnno. t Propertlua ^ VesUum 

nlcndore et elegantia, ambitlono inccsBda, donlii, cantilenia, &c;. gralLim adipiBci. *Prae ceteris 

ebi^wris proceritato et egregla indole mirandus apparehnt, cBBteri nutem capti ejus amoro vldebautur, dec. 
VAiistenetOB, ep. 10. ‘Torn. 4. Dial meretr. respiclonteB et ad forinam ejoa ob^ftupescentes. alu 

Clmrldomo; saplentie merlto polchiitodo prnfertur et oplbua b Indlgnnm nihil est Troos fortes et 

Aclil^os tempore tam longo perpessos ease labore. « Dfgna quldem facloB pro qua vel oblret Achilles, vel 
Prlamiu, belli cansa probanda folt Proper, lib. 2. dCcacus qui Helenas formam easpserat • Those 
miittaous Turks that murmured at Mahomet, when they saw Irene, excused his absenca Enowla fin 
laudem Helens erat dApuL mllea Uk 4 . hSecun. baa 13. iCuTtluB, 1. i. 

*■ '*2 1 . 
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Dido for iEneas ; wlio doth not weep, as (before his conversion) ^Austin did 
in commiseratiou of hor estate 1 she died for him ; *^methinks (as ha said) I 
could die for her.” 

But this is not the matter in hand ; what prerogative this beauty hath, of 
what power and sovereignty it is, and how far such persons that so much 
admire, and dote upon it, are to be justified ; no man doubts of these matters ; 
the question is, how and by what means beauty produceth this effect f By 
sight : the eye betrays the soul, and is both active and passive in this business ; 
it wounds and is wounded, is an especial cause and instrument, both in the 
subject and in the object. As tears, it begins in the eyes, descends to the 
breast;” it conveys these beauteous rays, as 1 have said, unto the heart. Ut 
vidi ut periL ^Ifars videt hanc, visamque cupU, Shechem saw Dinah the 
daughter of Leah, and defiled her, Gen. xxxiv. 3. Jacob, Kachel, xxix. 17, 
*^for she was beautiful and fair.” David spied Bathsheba afar off, 2 Sam.xi. 2. 
The elders, Susanna, ^ as that Orthomenian Strato saw fair Axistoclea the 
daughter of Theophanes, bathing herself at that Hercyno well in Lebadea, and 
were captivated in an instant. VideruiiJb oculiy rapuerunt j^ectora JlamincB; 
Ammon fell sick for Thamar*s sake, 2 Sam. xiii. 2. The beauty of Esther 
was such, that she found favour not only in the sight of Ahasuerus, ^^but of all 
those that looked upon her.” Geraon, Origen, and somo others, contended 
that Christ himself was the fairest of the sons of men, and J ose[)h next unto 
him, speciosus prm JUUs hominmYi, and they will have it literally taken: his 
vary person was such, that ho found grace and favour of all those that looked 
upon him. Joseph was so fair, that, as the ordinary gloss hath it, Jllim 
decwrrerejfit per murui/hy et ad fenestras, they ran to the top of the walls and to 
the windows to gaze on him, as we do commonly to see some great personage 
go by : and so Matthew Paris describes Matilda the Empress going through 
Cullen. ‘^P. Morales the Jesuiirsaith as much of the Virgin Mary. Antony 
no sooner saw Cleopatra, but, saith Appian, Ub, 1, he was enamoured of her. 

Theseus at the first sight of Helen was so besotted, that he esteemed himself 
the happiest man in the world if he might enjoy her, and to that purpose 
kneeled down, and made his pathetical prayers unto the gods. ^Cliariclcs, by 
chance, espying that curious picture of smiling Yen^s naked in her ten pie, 
stood a great while gazing, as one amazed; at length, he brake into tha(< mad 
passionate speech, O fortunate god Mars, that wast bound in chfdns, and 
made ridiculous for her sakel” He could not contain himself, but lussrd he.* 
picture, I know not how oft, and heartily desired to be so disgraced as Mar- 
was. And what did he that his betters had not done before him J 

« ratquo allquli de dlis non trbUbuB optat 

sic fieri turpis — 

When Venus came fii*st to heaven, her comeliness was such, that (as mine 
author saith) “ ®all the gods came flocking about, and saluted her, each of 
them went to Jupiter, aud desired he might have her to be his wife.” When 
fair Antilochus came in presence, as a candle in the dark his beauty shined, 
all men’s eyes (as Xenophon describes the manner of it) ‘-were instantly fixed 
on him, and moved at the sight, insomuch that they could not conceal them- 
selvos, but in gesture or looks it was discerned and expressed.” Those other 
senses, hearing touching, may much penetrate and affect, but none so much, 
none so forcible as sight. Funna Briseis rnediis in armis movit Achilletn, 
Achilles was moved in the midst of a battle by fair Briseis, Ajax by Teemessa ; 

kConfessL 1 Seneca, amor In oeullsorltar. “Ovid. Fast. “Plutarch. ©LIlx de pulchrlfc 

Jesi\ et Muvioa. P Lucian Gliarldemon supra omnos mortales fellciwimum sihocfml posset ^ LucUii 
amor. Itiaanum qulddani ac furibundum c.\c)ainun& 0 fortunatlMSime doomm Mars qul propter banc 
NlnctuB fulstu ^ Ov. Mot 1. 3. * oumes dli complexl sunt, et in usorem stbL petlerunt, Nat 

Coines do Venen. t Ut cum lux noctis uffulget, omnium oculos Inconlt: sic Antiloquus, Ac * 

0 
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•Tudith captivated tbat great Captain Holofemes : Dalilah, Samson ; Bosa- 
mand, "Heuiy the Second j Boxolana, Solyman the Magnificent, dec. 

* NmS Si Mai o-iSipov 
Koi firSp iiaXq t;; ouo’o.” 

^‘A fiiir woman overcomes fire and sword.” 

y Nouffht under heaven so stronffly doth all ore Driven with the power of an heart-bamlng m. 

The scuHO of man and all his mind possess, And lapt in flowers of a golden tress. 

As beauty’s loveliest bait, that doth procure That can with melting pleasure mollify 

Great warriors erst their rigour to suppress, Their harden'd hearts inur’d to cmeltv.** 

And mighty hands forget tlieir manliness, 

€litiphon ingenuously confesseth, that he no sooner came in Leucippe’s 
presence, but that he did corde tremerey et ocxdis lasoivitts intuen ; *he was 
wounded at the first sight, his heart panted, and he could not possibly turn his 
eyes from her. So doth Galysiris in Heliodorus, lib, 2. Isis Priest, a reverend 
old man, complain, who by chance at Memphis seeing that Thracian Rodophe, 
might not hold his eyes off her : will not conceal it, she overcame me 

with her presence, and quite assaulted my continency which I had kept unto 
mine old age ; I resisted a long time my bodily eyes with the eyes of my 
understfwiding; at last I was conquered, and as in a tempest carried head- 
long.” oXenophiles, a philosopher, railed at women downright for many 
years together, scorned, hated, scoffed at them ; coming at last into Daphnis 
a fair maid’s company (as he condoles his mishap to his friend Demaritis), 
though free before, Intactus nullis ante cupidinibuSy was far in love, and quite 
overcumo upon a sudden VictuLs sum fateor a Daphnidey <feo. I confess I 
am taken, 

d Sola Iiiec Inflcxit sonsus, onlmumque labentem 
Impuia”— - 

1 could hold out no longer. Such another mishap, but worse, had Stratocles 
the physician, that blear-eyed old man, mucoflenus (so • Prodromus desciibes 
him) ; he was a severe woman’s-hater all his life, /ceefa et contimeliosa semp^ 
infceminas profatus, a bitter persecutor of the whole sex, humanas aspides et 
vipems apjellebai, he forswore them all still, and mocked them wheresoever he 
came, in such vile terms, ut nuitrem et sorores odisses, that if thou hadst heard 
him, thou wouldst have loathed thine own mother and sisters for his word’s 
sake. Y et this old doling fool was taken at last with that celestial and divine 
look of Myrilla, the daughter of Anticles the gardener, that smirking wench, 
that he shaved off his bushy beard, painted his free, ^ curled his hair, wore a 
laurel crown to cover his bald pate, and for her love besides was ready to run 
mad. For the veiy day that he married he was so furious, sjIIs occasim 
'/iiiuus expectare posset ( a terrible, a monstrous long day), he could not stay till 
it was night, sed omnibus msedutoHs in thaiamum /eatinans irrupitj the meat 
scarce out of his mouth, without any leave taking, he would needs go presently 
to bed. What yoimg man, therefore, if old men be so intemperate, can secure 
liimself ? Who can say I will not be taken with a beautiful object? I can, 
1 will contain. No, saith Lucian of his mistress, she is so* fair, that if thou 
^Qst but see lier, she will stupify^thee, kill thee straight, and. Medusa like, 
turn thee to a stone i thou caiist not pull thine eyes from her, but as an 
adamant doth ii;pn, she will carry thee bound headlong whither she will herself, 
infect thee like a basilisk. It holds both in nlbn and women. Dido was 

^Dclevltomnea exanimo mullerca. *Nam vlnclt et velignem, fcrrumquo s! qua pulchra est Anacreon, 9 
y Si*ciiHcr In his Faerie Queene.e ‘Achillea Tatiua^ lib. I. • Statlin oc cam contomplatus sum, oocldl | 
eculoa a virgino avertero conatua sum, sed llli ropugnabant. b Pudet dicerc, non celabo tamen. Mampb^iv^ 
Toiiiens mo vlclt, et contlnentlam expugnavit, quam ad senectatom usque sorvarom ; ociUis corporis, /te. 
^ Munc prlmum circa hanc anxius animi bnreo. Arlstnnettts. ep. 17. d Vlrg A£u. 4. «’She alone halb 
cajHivated my feelings, and fixed my wavering mind." •Amaranto dial. f Comasquo ad speculum 
disposult. Slmag. Polistrato. SI illam saltern Intuearls, statuls immoblliorem te iociut : si conspezeris 
•a>(m, lion relinquctur facultos uciilosab oa amovendl; abducct tc olllgutum quocunque volucrlt. ut ferrum 
ttd su truhero ierunt adamantem. 
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amazed at jSSaeas' presence ; Obstupuit primo aspectu Sidonia Dido ; and as 
he feelingly verified out of experience ; 

'* h Qaam ego postqnam Tidi, non Ita amavl nt sanl sclent I ** I lov*d her not as other.<i soberlj, 

sod eodem pacto ut Insanl sclent." I But as a madman rogoth, so did 1." 

So Maseus of Leander^ nuaquam lumen detoryuet db iUa ; and ^ Chaucer of 
FalamoUi 

lie coit hit eyt upon Emilia^ 

And therewUh he blent and cried Aa, Aa, 

At though he had been tiroke unto Vie hearta. 

If you desire to know more particularly what this beauty is, how it doth 
Inflaet'e, how it doth fascinate (for, as all hold, love is a fiiscinatiou), thus in 
brief. “^This comeliness or beauty ariseth from the due proportion of the 
whole, or from each several part.” For an exact delineation of which, I refer 
you to poets, historiographers, and those amorous writers, to Lucian’s Images, 
and Charidemus, Xenophon’s description of Panthea, Petronius Catalectes, 
Heliodorus Charlclia, Tacius Leucippe, Longa Sophista’s Daphnis and Cloe, 
Theodorus Prodromushis Hbodanthes, Aristaenetus and Philostratus Epistles, 
Balthasar Castillo, lib. 4 de aulico. Laurentius, cap. 10, de mdan.^ .^neas 
Sylvius his Lucretia, and every poet almost, which have most accurately de- 
scribed a perfect beauty, an absolute feature, and that through every member, 
both in men and women. Each part must concur to the perfection of it; for 
as Seneca saith, Ep. 33. lib. 4. Non est Jormosa mulier cujus crus laudatur 
et brachium, sed ilia cujus simul universa Jacies admirationein singulis partihus 
dedlt; ^^She is no fair woman, whose arm, thigh, <kc. are commended, except 
the face and all the other parts be correspondent.” And the face especially 
gives a lustre to the rest : the face is it that commonly denominates a fair or 
foul : arx formes facies, the face is beauty’s tower ; and though the other 
parts be defonned, yet a good face carries it {fades non uxor amaiwf), that 
alone is most part respected, principally valued, ddkiis suisferox, and of itself 
able to captivate. 

•*1 Urit te Glycera nltor, » 

Urit grata protervito^ 

Bt Yultun Dimiiun lubricuB asiilcL" 

^ Glycera’s too fair a face was it that set him on fire}‘too fine to be beheld.” 
When ^ Chserea saw the singing wench’s sweet look^ he was so taken, that 
he cried out, 0 facie?n pulc/iram, deleo omnes deAmc ex animo mulieres, toedet 
quotidianarum liarum formarum 1 “O fair fac^ I’ll never love any but her, 
look on anyother hereafter but her; lam weary of these ordinaiy beauties, away 

with them.” The more he sees her, the worse he is, uritque videndo as 

in a burning-glass, the sunbeams are re-collected to a centre, the rays of love 
are projected from her eyes. It was uEneas’s countenance ravished Queen 
Dido, Os Imnerosque Deo similis, he had an angelical face. 

'* B 0 sacros rultiu Baccho vcl Apolllne dignos, i » 0 sacred looks, befitting majesty, 

Quos vlr, quos tutb fmmina nulla videt 1 ” | Wbicli never mortal wight could aolely ace.** 

Although for the greater part this beauty^ be most eminent in the face, yet 
many times those other members yield a most pleasing grace, and are alone 
sufficient to enamour. A high brow like unto the bright heavens, coeli puU 
cherrima plaga^ Frons ubi ^vit honor^frons ubi luditumor, whiteand smooth 
like the polished alabaster, a pair of cheeks of vermilion colour, in which lovo 
lodgeth ; ^ Amor qui moUibus gents puelice pemoctas rs, coral bp, suavippim 
delubrum, in which Basia mille patent, basia mille latent, "A thousand appear, 
as many are concealed;” graiiarum sedes gratissima; a sweet-smelling fiower, 

h Plant. Merc. 1 In the Knight's Tale. k Ex dehita totins proportione optaque portlnm eompo* 

sMune. Piocolomlnene. lllor. Od. 19. UbL L ^ ier, Eanoeb. Act 2. sf o p . & BpatroBiui CatalL 
<»^•lvhocles, Antigone. 
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from which bees may gather honey, ^ MdLiUgcs volucres quid adhuc cma (hymr 
rosasque, <ba 

** Omnes ad domina labn venite mea, 

111a rosas Hplrat," Ac. 

A white and round neck, that via lactea, dimple in the chin, black eye-brows, 
Cupidinis arcuSy sweet breath, white and even teeth, which some call the sale- 
piece, a fine soft round pap^ gives an excellent grace, Quale decus tumidis 
Pa/rio de inarmore inammis P* 'and make a pleasant valley lacteum sinum 
between two chalky hills, Sororiantes papiUidMy et adpruritum /rigidos ama-> 
tores solo aspectu excUantea, Unde is, ^ Forma paptUarum quam fail apta 
premil — Again Urebawt ocvlos dmm staiUesque JnamiUoe. A flaxen hair; 
golden hair was even in great account, for which Virgil commends Dido, 
dum sustulerat Jlavum Proserpinina crineniy Et crines nodaniur in aurum, 
Apollonius {Argonaut lib. 4. Jasonis fiava coma incendii cor Medeoe) will havo 
Jason’s golden hair to be the main cause of Medea’s dotage on him. Castor 
and Pollux were both yellow haired. Paris, Menelails, and most amorous 
young men, havo been such in all ages, moU^ ac suaves, as Baptists Porta 
infers, *• Pliysiog. lib. 2. lovely to behold. Homer so commends Helen, makes 
Patroclus and Achilles both yellow haired : Pulchricoma Venus, and Cupid 
himself was yellow haired, in aurum coruscante et crisparUe capiUo, like that 
neat picture of Narcissus in Callistratus j for so ” Psyche spied him asleep, 
Briseis, PoUxenay <bc, Jlavicomce omnes, 

—“and Hero the fair. 

Whom yoang Apollo courted for her hair.** 

Leland commends Guithera, Kmg Arthur’s wife, for a fair flaxen hair : so Paulus 
.^!milius sets out Clod evens, t^t lovely king of France. ^ Synesiua holds 
every effeminate fellow or adulterer is &ir haired : and Apuleius adds that 
Venus herself, goddess of love, cannot delight, ''^though she come accompa- 
nied with the graces, and all Cupid’s train to attend upon her, girt with her 
own girdle, and smell of cinnamon and balm, yet if she be bald or badhaired, 
she cannoj please her Vulcan." Which belike makes our Venetian ladies at 
this day to counterfeit yellow hair so much, great women to calamistrate and 
curl it up, vibrantes ad jfratiam crines, et tot orbibus in captivUatemJlexos, to 
adorn their heads with spangles, pearls, and made-flowers ; and all courtieiu 
to effect a -pleasing grace in this kind. In a word, **‘the hairs are Cupid’s 
nets, to catch all comers, a brushy wood, in which Cupid builds his nest, and 
undei' whose shadow all loves a thousand several ways sport themselves.*’ 

A little soft hand, pretty little mouth, small, fine, long fingers^ Gratia qua 

digilis — ^’tis that which Apollo did admire in Daphne, laudat digitosque 

manuaque; a straight and riender body, a small foot, and well-proportioned 
leg, hath an excellent lustre^ ^Cui totumincusnbit corpmutijundameniocedes^ 
Clearchus vowed to his friend Amyander in ^Aristsenetus, that the most attrac- 
tive pai-t in his mistresi^ to make him love and like her first, was her pretty 
leg and foot: a soft and white skin, &c. have their peculiar graces, ^Nebula 
fuiud eat moUi</r ac hvjua cutis eat, q^dipol papiUam bMvlam. Though in men 

these parts are not so much respected; a grim Saracen sometimes, nudus 

membra Pyracmeny a martial hirsute fisice pleaseth best; a black man is a 
pearl in a fair woman’s eye, and is as acceptable as ^lame Vulcan was to 

P Jo. Secnndni boB. 19. ^ LopchicnB. ' Anndni. Vallli smcenlaBima b dnobns montlbna eomporita 

nlvels. * Ovid. t FoL 77? Dnpsilos bilaros amstOTei, Ac. ° When Cupid slept Cnarlcm uream 
habentfon. ubi Fsyche vldlt mollemque ex emtnosln oenrkem inipexit ciineB crispoi, purporeei genii cm- 
didRhQue. Ac. Apoleloa. ^ In lindem calvi i iplendldi oomi qulaque adulter eat ; illicit aurei comi. 

r Venus ipaa non placoret oomli nndata, capita ipollata, si gcalJs ipsa Venus cum ftiit vbgo omnt gratUrnm 
dioro Btlpata, et toto eupldinum populo conclnnaia, baltheo sno dnota, dnnaaia fragnns, et balisms, si calva 
prooesserlt, placere non potest Vulcsno suo. ■ Anndus. Capllli reda Cupidinis, qrlva eadua, In qua 

nidlflcat Cn^do, sub cqlns umbra amons mine modls se exercent. ^Xheod. rrodiomus Amor. Ub. 1. 
bEpIst 79. UbI pulchram tibiam, bene compactun tennemque pt^em TidL * Plant Cas. d Claudus 
optbne rem oglt 
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Venus; for lie being a sweaty fuliginous blacksmith, was dearly beloved of 
her, when fair Apollo, nimble Mercury were rejected, and the rest of the 
sweet-faced gods forsaken. Many women (as Fetronius ^’observes) sordihm 
cedent (as many men are more moved with kitchen wenches, and a poor market 
maid, than all these illustrious court and dty dames) will sooner dote upon 
slave, a servant, a dirt dauber, a brontes, a cook, a player, if they see his naked 
legs or arms, thoraaqm hrachia^^ &c., like that huntsman Meleager in PhilcH 
stratus, though he be all in rags, obscene and dirty, besmeared like a ruddleman^ 
a gipsy, or a chimney-sweeper, than upon a noble gallant, Nircus, Ephestion, 
Alcibiades, or those embroidered couii^iers full of silk and gold. ^'Justine’s 
wife, a citizen of Rome, fell in love with Fylades a player, and was ready to 
run mad for him, had not Galen himself helped her by chance. Faustina the 
empress doted on a fencer. 

Not one of a thousand falls in lovp, but there is some peculiar part or other 
which pleaseth most, and inflames him above the rest. ^ A company of young 
philosophers on a time fell at variance, which part of a woman was most desi- 
rable and pleased best? some said the forehead, some the teeth, ^somo the 
eyes, cheeks, lips, neck, chin, <&c., the controversy was referred to Lais of 
Corinth to decide ; but she, smiling, said, they were a company of fools ; for 
suppose they had her where they wished, what would they ^first seek? Yet 
this notwit^tanding I do easily grant, neqvs quie veatrum negaverit opinovy 
all parts are attractive, but especially ^ the eyes,^ 

■ “ videt Igno mfeantes. 

Sideribus timilea oculos" 

which are love’s fowlers; ^aucupium emoria, the shoeing horns, "the hooks 
of love (as Arandus will), the guides, touchstone, judges, that in a moment 
cure mad men, and make sound folks mad, the watchmen of the body ; what 
do they not?” How vex they tot? All this is true, and (which Athenmus 
lib, 13. dip, cap. 5, and Tatius hold) they are the chief seats of love, and James 
Lernutius^ hath facotely expressed in an elegant ode of his, 

** Amorem ocdlls dainmeolis hens I ** I saw Love slttln!? In my mistre&s* eyes 

Vldl Inalduntein, credite ])U8tari, I Sparkliii}?, bcllcvo it all postonty. 

Fratrcsqne clrvum ludlbandos | And his attendants playing round about, 

Cum pharetiu volitare et arcu,*' | With bow and arrows ready for to lly.** 

Scaliger calls the eyes, "^Cupid’s arrows; the tongue, tho lightning of love; 
the paps, the tents:” ^Balthasar Oastilio, the causes, the chariots, tho lamps 
of love, 

“ tennila lamina stellls, I •• Eyes omulatin? stars in Hpht, 

Lamina qua) possent sollidtore deos.** ) Enticing gods at tho first sight ; ” 

Love’s orators, Fetronius. 

blsndos oculos, ot 0 faoetos, ** 0 sweot and pretty spoaklng eyes, 

Et quadam propria nota loquaoes Where Venus, love, and pleasure lies.** 

niic est Venus^ ct leves amores, 

Atquo ipsa in medio sedet voloptas.** 

Love’s torches, touch-box, uapthe and matches, ^Tibullus, 

** lllius ox ocuUs qunm vult exurere diros, ) **Tart Love when he will set the gods on flre^ 
Acccndlt geminas lampades acer amor.” | Lightens the eyes us torches to desire.” 

Leander, at the first sight of Hero’s eyes, Vas incensed, saith Musasus. 

** Slmul in ^oculomm radils crescebat fax amomm, ** Love's torches 'gaa to bam first in her eyes, 

Et cor fenrebat invecti ignis Impetu ; And set his heart on fire which nevw dies: 

Pnlchritudo cnlm Celebris immaculafls foominas, For tho fhir beauty of a 'drgln pure 

Acutiur homlnlbus est velod sagitta. Is sharper than a dart, and doth Inure 

Oculos verb via oat, ab ocull letibus A deeper wound, which pierceth to tho heart 

Volnus dikhltur, et In proocordla virl manat’* By the eyes, and gausoth such a crael smart” 

* FoL 6. 81 servum yiderint ant flatorem altlos-dnctuTn, ant pnlvcre perfhsam, ant histrionem InlSeenam 

troductnm, A& f Me pulebra fhteor carere fbrma, vemm luonlenta ^nostra est. Fetronius Catal. de Prlapo. 

8 Galen. h {^Icagnlnns Apolos^. Qoe pars maxime deslderabills ? Alins (Vontmo, alius gonas, Ac. 

1 Inter fiemlneiim. k Uenslaa. 1 wnt enlm ocuU, pTSscipus pulehritndtnla sedes. lib. 0. ™ Amorls 

hatnl, duces, Judlcea etlndlcei qnl momento Isaazras sonant sanos Insanlre eogunt oculatiSHlml corporis 
e\cnMtores, quid non agnnt ? Quid non cognntf ^Ocelli carm. 17. cqjos et Llpeins eplst quasst lib. S. 
cap. 1 1 . meinmit ob elegantlam. ® Cynthia pilma sals miserum me oepit ocellis, contactom nnlllt ante ' 
cupldlnlbuB. Propert. 1.1. P In eataleet « De Sulpiclo, lib. 4. r Pnlchritudo ipsa per occnitoa 

radios in pectus omantis dinutnans omata ret formom insculpsit, Tatius, 1.6.# 
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*A modern poet brings in Anmon complaining of Tbamar, 

— ** et mo fucino “ It was thy beauty, ’twas thy pleasing rmlle, 

Ooclclit lllo rlsus et fbrmsB lopos, ' Thy grace and corodlnesa did mo beguile | 

nie nltor, 111a gratia, et verus docor, Thy roiio-lkke clieeks, and unto purple fair 

IlliD iBimilantes purpuram, et * rosas gome, Thy lovely eyes and golden knotted hair.** 

Oculique vlnctieqae anreo nodo comiB." — 

*^Philostratu3 Lemniiis cries out on bis mistre&s’s basilisk eyes, oflrdentes faceSj 
those two burning glasses^ 4ihey had so inflamed his soul, that no water could 
quench it. “ What a tyranny (saith he), what a penetration of bodies is this 1 
thou drawest with violence, and swallowest me up, as Charybdia doth sailors 
with thy rooky eyes : he that falls into this gulf of love, can never get out.** 
Let this bo the corollary then, the strongest beams of beauty are still darted 
from the eyes. 

“ ® Nam quls liimlna tanta, tanta * For who unch eyei wlrh Ills can spfs, 

Posset lunilii lima Bu is tuori, I And not forthwith ciuinour'd bi* ' 

Nun Btatlm ti-cpidansquc, pnlpltansque, I 

I’riB dosldcili aastuantlB aura ?** &c « 

And as men catch dotterels by putting out a leg or an arm, with those mutual 
glances of the eyes tliey first inveigle one another. ^Cynthia prima suis mise- 
rum imf cepit ocMis, Of all eyes (by the way) black are most amiable, 
enticing and fairer, which the poet observes in commending of his mistress. 

Spectandwm nigris oculis^ nigroque capiUoy' which Hesiod admires in his 
Alcinena, 

“ * Oujus h vcrtlco nlgricantlbuB oculis | ** From her black eyes, and from her golden face, 

Tale <iniddmn spirut uc ab aurea Vencre.** | Ab if from Venus came a lovely grace " 

and ”■ Triton in his Milasne nigra ocvlos forrmsa mUd.. '^Horner useth 

that epitlieb of ox-eyed, in describing Juno, because a round black eye is the 
host, the son of beauty, and farthest from black the worse: which °Polydore 
Virgil taxeth in our nation : Angli utplurimum ccesiis ocidi8,yrQ have gray eyes 
for the most part. Baptista Porta, Fhysiog/iom, lib. 3. puts gray colour upon 
children, they be childish eyes, dull and heavy. Many commend on the other 
side Spanish ladies, and those ^ Greek dames at this day, for the blackness ol 
their ej^s, as Porta doth his Neapolitan young wives. Suetonius describes 
Julius CSesar to have been nigris vegetisque oevlis micantibus, of a black quick 
sparkling eye : and although Averroos in his Colliget will have such persons 
timonms, yet without Question they are most amorous. 

Now last of all, I will show you by what means beauty doth fascinate, be- 
witch, as some hold, and work upon the soul of a man by the eye. For 
certainly I am of the poet’s mind, love doth bewitch and strangely change us. 

^ Ludit amor bchbub, oculoa pcratrlngit, et aufert . ** Loro mocks our BCiiAes, curbs our liberties, 
LIbertatem animi. uiira iios fasclnat arte. And doth bewitch us with hbt art and rings. 

Credo allquls dismoA Bublons prasoordia flammam 1 think some devil gets into our entrails, [hinges.** 
Concltut, et raptaiu tolllt de cardine ineuteiu.'* And kindles cools, and heaves our souls from ti 

Heliodoi-us, lib. 3. proves at large, ^that love is witchcraft, “it gets in at our 
eyes, pores, nostrils, engenders the same qualities and affections in us, as were 
in the party whence it came.” The manner of the fascinatioii, as Ficinus 
10. cap. com. in Flat, declares it, is thus: “Mortal men are then especially 
bewitched, when as by often ga^g one on the other, they direct sight to 
sight, join eye to eye, and so drink and suck in love between them; for the 
beginning of this disease is the eye. And therefore ho that hath a clear oyo, 
though he be otherwise deformed, by often looking upon him, will make one mad, 
and tie him fast to him by the eye.” Leonard. Varius, lib. 1. cap. 2. de fae^ 
• 

*!hicob ComelluB Amnon. Trognd. Act 1. sc. 1. * llosun formo^nrum oculis uAScuntar, et bOarltes 

vultiiB clegantln corona, rhllostratus ddicib. t Epist ct In dolicils, nbl ct oppiigriAtlonam roUnquo, qaam 
fliimma nou osUngult; uam ab amoro Ipsa flammasentltliicundlum : qumcorporum ponetratlo, qurntyramils 
liiGC ? Ac. “ Lmoheus Pantliea. » l^pertlus. •* Tlie wreteked Cynthia first captivates with her 

sparkling eyos.” ^Ovld. amorum, Ub. 2. oleg. 4. *Scat UerouL ‘Galcagnlnos dial bliiodl. 
0 Hist Ub. 1 . S Sands* ndatlon, fbl. G7. « Mantuan. f Amor per oculos, naros, poras Influens, 

Ac. Mortales turn summopere fiiscinantur quando fa'quoucisslmo intuitu aclem dirlgentea, Ac. Id eo si quli 
iiitore poUeat oculorum, Ac. 
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dnat telleth ns, that by this interview, "^^the purer spirits are infected,” the 
one eye pierceth through the other with his rays, which he sends forth, and 
many men have those excellent piercing eyes, that, which Suetonius relates of 
Augustus, their brightness is such, they compel their spectators to look off, ' 
and can no more endure them than the sunbeams. ^Barradius, lib. 6. cap. 10. 
de Harrmnia Evangel, reports as much of our Saviour Christ, and * Peter 
Morales of the Virgin Mary, whom Nicephonis describes likewise to have been 
yellow-haired, of a wheat colour, but of a most amiable and piercing eye. The 
rays, as some think, sent from the eyes, carry certain spiritual vapours with 
them, and so infect the other party, and that in a moment. 1 know, they that 
hold visio jU inlramittendo, will make a doubt of this; but Ficinus proves in 
from blear-eyes. “^That by sight alone, make others blear-eyed; and it is 
more than manifest, that the vapour of the corrupt blood doth get in toge- 
ther with the rays, and so by the contagion the spectators’ eyes are infected.” 
Other arguments there are of a basilisk that kills afar off by sight, as that 
Ephesian did of whom ^Philostratus speaks, of so pernicious an eye, he 
poisoned all he looked steadily on: and that other argument, menstruce 
/cemincB, out of Aristotle’s problem^ morboace Capivaccius adds, arid Sep- 
talius the commentator, that contaminate a looking-glass with beholding 
it. “ ^So the beams that come from the agent’s heart, by the eyes, infect tlie 
spirits about the patients, inwardly wound, and thence the spirits infect the 
blood.” To this effect she complained in ° Apuleius, “Thou art the cause of 
my grief, thy eyes piercing through mine eyes to mine inner parts, have set my 
bowels on fire, and therefore pity me that am now ready to die for thy sake.” 
Ficinus illustrates this with a &miliar example of that Marrhusian Phsedrus 
and Theban Lycias, “^Lycias he stares on Phsedrus’ face, and Fhmdrus 
fastens the balls of his eyes upon Lycias, and with those sparkling rays semis 
out his spirits. The beams o£ Phaedrus’ eyes are easily mingled with the 
beams of Lycias’, and spirits are joined to spirits. This vapour begot in Fhm- 
drus’ heart, enters into Lycias’ bowels: and that which is a greater wonder, 
Fhoedrus’ blood is in Lycias’ heart, and thence come those ordinary love- 
speeches, my sweetheart Fhmdrus, and mine own self, my dear bowels. And 
Fhmdrus again to Lycias, 0 my light, my joy, my sjul, my life. Fhaedrus 
follows Lycias, because his heart would have his spirits, and Lycias follows 
Fhmdrus, because he loves the seat of his spirits; both follow; but Lycias the 
eamester of the two ; the river hath more need of the fountain, than the foun- 
tain of the river; as iron is drawn to that which is touched with a loadstone, 
but draws not it again; so Lycias draws Fhaedrus.” But how comes it to 
pass then, that the blind man loves that never saw? We read in the 
Lives of the Fathers, a story of a child that was brought up in the wilderness, 
firom his infancy, by an old hermit: now come to man’s estate, he saw by 
chance two comely women wandering in the woods: he asked the old man 
what creatures they were, he told him fairies; after a while talking ebUer, the 
hermit demanded of him, which was the pleasantest sight that ever he saw in 
his life ? He readily replied, the two ^fairies he spied in the wilderness. So 
that, without doubt, there is some seci'et loadstone in a beautiful woman, a 

i- 

f 9pmn» • pw wrm msananRir, «eoini S n xvoioi emittit, ftc. h ua de pulch. Jea. et Mar. 

f Lib. 2. & 23. oulore trltlcam reforanto, crine flavi, aorlbua ocaltf . 1 Lippi solo Intalta olios llpi>of 

fiudniit. et potet uno oam ndlo Tiporem ooiraptl longalnls emiiiira» contoidone oeuloi spactoatls 
Infleitur. 1 Vita ApoUon. ^ Cimment la Aristot Probl. b sie radius k oorde pereuUentls 
miasns, Teffimenproprlnm repetit. cor volnerat, per .oeulos etaangainem infleit et splrltuo, subtlll quadam vi. 
GastaUb. a. de aalloo. ^Llb. la Cansa ornnls et omnia presentls dotoris tute es; IsU enlm tul 
ecuil, per ocnlos ad fntlma delapsl prsoordia, aoermum mels meduUls commovent Inmndlum ; er:^ 
iolaerere tul causa pereuntls. PLydas In Fhadrl ▼ultnm luhiat, Fbadrns in ocolos Lyciss scintillas 
snorum deliglt ooolomm; cnmqne selntilll^ Sequitur Pluedins Lyeiam, qnla oor suum petit spirltum; 
Phadrum Lycias, quia splrltua proprlam aedem poitalat. Vemm Lydas, Ac. d Damonla Inqult qun in 
hoc Eremo nuper occurrebant. • 
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magnetic power, a natural inbred affection, which mores our concupiscence, and 
as he sings, 

** Methlnks I ha^e a mlstrcsn yet to come, 

^ And Btill I seek, I love, 1 know not whom.** 

’Tis tme indeed of natural and chaste love, but not of this hei*oical passion, or 
rather brutish burning lust of which we treat ; we speak of wandering, wanton, 
adulterous eyes, which, as 'he saith, '‘lie still in wait as so many soldiers, 
•and when they spy an innocent spectator fixed on them, shoot him through, 
and presently bewitch him : aspecially when they shall gaze and gloat, as 
wanton lovers do one upon another, and with a pleasant eye conflict participate 
•each other’s souls.” Hence you may perceive how easily and how quickly we 
may be taken in love ; since at the twinkling of an eye, Phiedriis’ spirits may 
so perniciously infect Lycias* blood. "^Neither is it any wonder, if we but 
consider how many other diseases closely, and as suddenly are caught by infec- 
tion, plague, itch, scabs, flux,” (fee. The spirits taken in, will not let him rest 
that hath received them, but egg him on. ^‘^Idque lyetit corpus imm uiule 
estsaucia aniore ; and wo may manifestly perceive a strange eduction of spirits, 
by such as bleed at nose after they be dead, at the presence of the murdei'cr ; 
but read more of this in Lemnius, Zi6. 2. ds occuU, nat mir. cnp. 7. Valleriola 
lib, 2. ohserv cap. 7. Yalesius conirov. Ficinus, Cardan, Labavius de cruentia 
cadaverihus^ <kc. 

Subsect. III. — Artificial aUuremjents of Loxie^ Causes and Provocations to 
Lust ; Gestures^ Clothes, Dower, dec. 

Natural beauty is a stronger loadstone of itself, as you have heard, a great 
temptation, and pierceth to the veiy heart ; '^forma verecundcs meuit mihi 
visa jjueUoB ; but much more when those artificial enticements and provocations 
• of gestures, clothes, jewels, pigments, exomatlbus, shall be annexed unto it ; 
those other circumstances, opportunity of time and place shall concur, which 
of themselves alone were all sufficient, each one in particular to produce this 
effect. It%s a question much controverted by some wise men, forma deheat 
plus arti an imturcs / Whether natural or artificial objects be more powerful ? 
but not decided: for myepart I am of opinion, that though beauty itself be a 
great motive, and give an excellent lustre in sordibm, in beggary, as a jewel 
on a dunghill will shine and cast his rays, it cannot be suppressed, which 
Heliodorus feigns of Chariclia^ though she were in beggar’s we^: yet as it is 
used, artificial is of more force, and much to be preferred. 

> sic dentata slbl Idetur vGgle, ** So toothless JEgle seems a pretty one, 

Kmptis ossibus liidicoque corno | Set out with new>bought teetii ot Indy hone: 

Sic ciure nigrlor est codente moro, So fhnl Lychorls blacker than burry 

Cerussata sihi placet Lychorls.** Herself admires, now finer than clicrry.** 

John Lerius the Burgundian, cap. 8. hist. navigoL in BraaiL is altogether ou 
my side. For whereas (saith he) at our coming to Brazil, we found both men 
and women naked as they were born, without any ooveiung, so much as of their 
privities, and could not be persuaded, by our Frenchmen that lived a year with 
them, to wear any, ^^^Many will thihk that our so long commerce with naked 
women, must needs be a great provocation to lust;” but he concludes other- 
wise, that their nakedness did much less entice them to lasciviousness, than 
our women’s clothes. ^ And I dare boldly affirm (saith he) that those glitter- 
ing attire^ counterfeit goloura, headgears^ curled hairs, plmted coatsi, cloaks, 

* Castnio do aullcA, 1. A fol. 32S. Ocnll ub mUltes In Insldlls semper reciihont, et snblto ad vlsnm sagittal 
emittunt, Ac. * Ncc mlram si reliquos morbos qnl en eontaglone nascuutur oonsldereicuB, pestem, pru- 

ritum, scabiem, Ac. * LnereUns. ** And the body naturally seeks whence It Is that the mind is so weandud 
by love." ^ In beauty, that of flavour la preferred before that of colours, and decent motion is more than 

that of favour. Bacon’s Essays. > Marilalls. 3^ Multi tacitb oplnantur commerdam lUud adeo ftequens 

cum barharls nudis, ac presertlm cum fiuninia, adUbidlnemprovocare, at minus multo nozialUorum nudltaa 
quam dostrarum fbeminansp Aodai aiievirara splendldam ilium eultom, fucos^ Ac. 
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gowns, eostlj stomaobers, guarded and loose garments, and all those other 
accoutrements, wherewith our countrywomen counterfeit a beauty, and so curi- 
ously set out themselves, cause more inconvenience in this kind, than that 
barbarian homeliness, although they bo no whit inferior unto them in beauty.* 
1 could evince the truth of this by manyother arguments, but I appeal (saith he) 
to my companions at that present, which were all of the same mind.” His 
countryman, Montaigne, in his essays, is of the same opinion, and so are many 
others ; out of whoso assertions thus much in brief we may conclude, that 
beauty is more beholden to art than nature, and stronger provocations j^ro- 
cecd from outward ornaments, than such as nature hath provided. It is true 
that those fair sparkling eyes, white neck, coral lips, turgont paps, rose- 
coloured cheeks, <kc., of themselves are potent enticers ; but when a comely, 
artificial, well-composed look, pleasing gesture, an affected carriage shall be 
added, it must needs be far more forcible than it was, when those curious 
needleworks, variety of colours, purest dyes, jewels, spangles, pendants, lawn, 
lace, tiffanies, fair and fine linen, embroideries, calamistrations, ointments, &c. 
shall be added, they will make the veriest dowdy otherwise, a goddess, when 
nature shall be furthered by art. For it is not the eye of itsidf that enticeth 
to lust, but an ^‘adulterous eye,” as Peter terms it, 2. ii. 14. a wanton, a 
rolling, lascivious eye; a wandering eye, which Isaiah taxeth, iii. 16. Christ 
himself, and the Virgin Mary, had most beautiful eyes, as amiable eyes as 
any persons, saith ^ Baradius, that ever lived, but withal so modest, so chaste, 
that whosoever looked on them was freed from that passion of burning lust, 
if wo may believe ^‘Gersoii and ^Bonaventure: there was no such antidote 
against it, as the Virgin Mary’s face; ’tis not the eye, but can’iage of it, as 
they useth it, that causeth such effects. When Pallas, Juno, Venus, were to 
win Paris’ favour for the golden apple, as it is elegantly described in that 
pleasant interlude of ®Apuleiu3, Juno came with majesty upon the stage,* 
Minerva gravity, but Venus duke subrid&iis, constitit 'amcenh ; et gratlssimce 
Gratice deam propitiantes, <kc. came in smiling with her gracious graces and 
exquisite music, as if she had danced, et nonnunquam saltare sol& oculis, and 
which was the main matter of all, she danced with her rolling eyes ; they 
were the brokers and harbingers of her suita S J she makes her brags in a 
modern poet, 

** dSoon could I make my brow to t3Tannisc, 

And force tho world do homage to mine eyes.” 

The eye is a secret orator, the first bawd, ATnoris porta^ and with private 
looks, winking, glances and smiles, as so many dialogues they make up the 
match many time^ and understand one another’s meanings, before they come 
to speak a word. ®Eurialus and Lucretia were so mutually enamoured by 
the eye, aud prepared to give each other entertainment, before ever they had 
conference ; he asked her good will with his eyes ; she did mffragariy and 
gave consent with a pleasant look. That ^ Thracian Bodolphe was so excellent 
at this dumb rhetoric, ‘^that if she had but looked upon any one almost (saith 
Calsiris) she would havo bewitched him* and he could not possibly escape it.” 
For as ^Salvianus observes, “ the eyes are the windows of our souls, by which 
as so many channels, all dishonest concupiscence gets into* our hearts.” They 
reveal our thoughts, and as they say, from animi indeXy but the eye of the 
countenance, ^Quid procadhua iiituere oceUia ? I may say the same of 

smiling, gait, nakedness of parts, plausible gestures, &c. To laugh* is the 

* Harmo, evangel. Ub. €. cap. GL * Serm. dc concep. vlrg. FhyBlognomla Virginia omnes movet ad castl- 
tatem. bS. sent. d. 8. q. 3. mimm, virgo furmosisaima, aed b numtne concuplta. ° Met 10. 

d Rosamond’s complaint, by Sam. DanlcL ** JCneos SUv. f Uellodor. 1. 2. Rodolphe Throcia tain 

luovitablU fsBcino Instructa, tarn exacte ocnlla Intnena auroxlt, at si In illom quia Incldiaaot, flerl non poaact 
quin capetetar. > Lib..8. do provldontla i Animi foneatiw ocuU, et omnia improba cupiditas p^r ocollo* 

tnnqnam canalea Introit b Bncbanan, 
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proper passion of a man, an ordinary thing to smilo; but those counterfeit, 
composed, affected, artificial and reciprocal, those coanter-smiles are the dumb 
shows and prognostics of greater matters, which they most part use, to in- 
veigle and deceive ; though many fond lovers again are so frequently mis- 
taken, and led into a fool’s paradise. For if they see but a fair maid laugh, 
or show a pleasant countenance, use some gracious words or gestures, they 
apply it all to themselves, as done in their favour; sure she loves them, she 
is willing, coming, <Ssc. 

** Stiiltus quando vldot quod pulchra pucllala rldct, I ** When a fool sees a fkir maid for to smils, 

Tiiiii fatiius credit se quod umare velit ; | He thinks she loves him, 'tia but to beguile.” 

They make an art of it, as the poet telloth us, 

“i (Jills crodat ? discunt etiam rldorc puella!, I “ ^Vho can believe? to Innsh maids make an art, 

(Juaiiltur uiquo illis luic quoquo pai'te decor.** | And scok a pleasant grace to tli.it same part.*’ 

And ’tis as great an enticement as any of the rest, 

■ ” k subrlsit mollo puella, 

Cor tibl ritb salit." 

She makes thine heart leap with ^a j^leasing gentle smile of hers.” 

• Dulcc rideiitcm LjilagO!i a:nabo, 

Dulco loquentem,** 

“ I love Lalage as much for smiling, as for discoursing,” delectata Ulct risit 
iam blanduMf as he said in Petronius of his mistress, being well pleased, she 
gave so sweet a smile. It m’oii Ismenius, as he ^ confesseth, Ismene audyrisU 
amatorium, Isnicne smiled so lovingly the second time I saw her, that I could 
not choose but admire her: and Galla’s sweet smile quite overcame “Fimstus 
the sheplierd. Me asjnciens niotis hlaiuU suhrisit ocdlis. All other gestures ot 
the body will enforce as mucli. Daphnis in ^Lucian was a poor tattered wench 
wlicn I knew her first, said Corbile, pannosa et lacera, but now she is a stately 
piece indeed, hath her maids to attend her, bjave attires, money in her jiurse, 
Ac., and will you know how this came to pass? “ by setting out herself after 
the best fashion, by her pleasant carriage, affability, sweet smiling upon all,” 
Ac. Many women dote upon a man for his compliment only, and good be- 
haviour, tliey are won in an instant; too credulous to believe that every liglit 
wanton suitor, who see.s or makes love to them, is instantly enamoured, ho 
certainly dotes on, admfres them, will surely marry, when as he means nothing 
less, ’tis his ordinary carriage in all such companies. So both delude each 
other by such outward shows ; and amongst the rest, an upright, a comely 
grace, courtesies, gentle salutations, cringes, a mincing gait, a decent and an 
affected pace, arc most powerful enticers, and which tlie prophet Tsaiah, a 
coTirtier himself, and a great observer, objected to the daughters of Zion, iii. 
IG. “ the^'" minced as thc}^ went, and made a tinkling with their feet.” To 
say the tmth, what can they not effect by such means ? 

“Whilst nature decks them in their best attires 
Of youtli and beauty which the world admires.** 

Urit vocCf ma7iu, gressu, pectorcy frontCy ocului” When art shall be 

annexed to beauty, when wiles and guiles shall concur; for to speak as it is, 
love is a kind of legerdemain ; mefe juggling, a fascination. When they show 
their fair hand, fi^ne foot and leg withal, sui desidermm n obis relui/piuntj 

saith Balthasar Castilio, lib. 1. they set us a Itngiiig, “ and so when they 
pull up their petticoats and outward garments,” as usually they do to show 
their fine stockings, and those of purest silken dye, gold fringes, laces, em- 
broiderings (it shall go hard but when they go to church, or to any other 
place, all shall be seen), ’tis but a springe to catch woodcocks ; and as ^ Chiy- 

i Ovid do arte amnndL k Pers. 3. Sat 1 Vcl centum Gliuvltea ridcre putarot, Muse^ of Kara 

*■^ 1101 '. Od. 22 . lib. 1. ^ £u8tatblu3, 1. 5. <^Muutuan. P Turn. 4. merit dial. Kxornaiido Bclpsam 

elcffanter, facllem et lillaTcm se gerendo evga enuctos, ridendo aiiavc ac blnndum quid, &c. Angcriunua. 
* Vel al forte veatlmontom de Indoatiia elevotur, at pedum rc tibiarum para ollqua consplclatiuc, dum tern- 
plum ant locum allquem odierlt. * Sermono, quud non fceimlnsB viria enhabiteut. Kon ea lingud, 

bed loquuta ea gressu: non lo|tiuta es voce, aed oculla loquuta ea clanua qulutf V«ce. 
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Eostom telleth them downright, ** though they say nothing with their mouth^ 
they speak in their gait, they speak with their eyes, they speak in the car- 
riage of their bodies.” And wl^t shall we say otherwise of that baring of 
their necks, shoulders, naked breasts, arms and wrists, to what end are they 
but only to tempt men to lust 1 

**tNam qnld lauteolas sinus, et ipsos 
Pm to fen sine lintoo paplllns? 

Hoc est dlocre, posce. posce, trado ; 

Hoc est ad Venerem vocaro amaiitcs.*' 

There needs no more, as ’^Fredericus Matenesius well observes, but a crier to 
go before them so dressed, to bid us look out, a trumpet to sound, or for de - 
feet a sow-gelder to blow, 

** * Look out, look out and see In rich and Raudy clothes, 

What object tliia may be But whither away God knows, 

That doth perstrinse mine eye ; -^look out, Ac., ui qua sequuntur.'* 

A gallant lady goes 

or to what end and purpose? But to leave all these fantastical raptures, I'll 
prosecute my intended tbema Nakedness, as I have said, is an odious thing 
of itself, remedium aimris; yet it may be so used, in part, and at set times, 
that there can be no such enticement as it is; 

**7Kec mlhl clncta Diana placet, nee nuda Cythere, 

111a voluptatis nil habe^ heec nimium,'* 

David so espied Bathsheba, the elders Susanna: * Apelles was enamoured 
with Cainpaape, when he was to paint her naked. Tiberius waSW. cap. 42. 
supped with Sestius G alius an old lecher, lihidinoso senCf ed lege nudcepuellce 
administraTervb : some say as much of Nero, and Pontus Hiiter of Carolus 
Pugnax. Amongst the Babylonians it was the custom of some lascivious queans 
to dance frisking in that fashion, saith Curtius, lib. 5. and Sardus demon gent, 
lib. 1. writes of others to that effect. The Tuscans at some set banquets had 
naked women to attend upon them, which Leonicus de Varia hist. lib. 3. cap. 
96. confirms of such other bawdy nations. Nero would have filthy pictures 
still hanging in his chamber, which is too commonly used in our times, and 
Heliogabalus, etiam coram agentesy ut ad venerem incitarent: So things may 
be abused. A servant maid in Aristsenetus spied her master and mistn^ss 
thi’ough the key-hole ^ mendly disposed; upon the sight she fell in love with 
her master. ^Antoninus Caracalla observed his mother-in-law with lier 
breasts amorously laid open, he was so much moved, that he said Ah si licerct, 
O that I might ; which she by chance overhearing, replied as impudently, 
^Qukquidlibet Iveety thou mayest do what thou wilt: and upon that tempta- 
tion he married her : this object was not in cause, not the thing itself, but 
that unseemly, indecent carriage of it. 

Wlien you have all done, veniurU d veste sagittce, the greatest provocations 
of lust are from our apparel; God makes, they say, man shapes, and there is 
no motive like unto it ; 

“ •Which (loth even beanty beantify. 

And most bewitch a wretched eye.** 

a filthy knave, a deformed quean, a crooked carcass, a maukin, a witch, a 
rotten post^ a hedgestake may be so set out and tricked up, that it shall 
make as fair a show, as muQh enamour as the rest: many a*silly fellow is so 
taken. Frimum luxurice as^^upium, one calls it, the first snare of lust; 

c 

^ m 

tjovlanne Pontanni Balar. lib. 1. ad Hermlonem. **For why do you exhibit your * milky why,* your 
uncovered boaomaP What elae la It but to aay plainly, Aak me, adc me, I will aurrender; and what la that 
but love'a call ? '* De Inxn Teatium dlscora. 6. Nihil allnd deeat niai at pimco voa pnaeedat, Ac. 

> If yon can tell how, you may alng thla to the tune a aow-gelder Mows. r Auaon. epig. 9S. ** Neither 

dra^ Diana nor naked Venue pleasea me. One haa too much volaptuonanaaa about her. ue other none.** 
•PUn. 11b. 33. cap. 10. Gampaapen nadam picruma Apellea, amore qna lllaqoeatua eat. * In lyrrhenia 

conviviia nadn muUerea mlnlatrabant. b Amatoria mlaoentea vidlt, et in complexibna radii Ae. 

emerait inde cnpldo in pectijayirginla. * Epift. 7. ilb. 3. d Spartiaa^ • Slduev'a Arcadia 
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^ Bossus, aucupium ammarum^ letiuilem arundimmy a fatal n^ed, the gi‘cate:>t 
bawd,/)rte lenociniumy sanguineis tachrymia dcplorandum^ saith * Matenesius, 
and with tears of blood to be deplored. Not that comeliness of clothes is 
' therefore to be condemned, and those usual ornaments : there is a decency 
and decorum in this os well as in other things, fit to be used becoming several 
persona, and befitting their estates ; he is only fantastical that is not in fashion, 
and like an old image in arras hangings, when a manner of attire is generally 
received ; but when they are so new-fangled, so unstaid, so prodigious in their 
attires, beyond their means and fortunes, unbefitting their age, place, quality, 
condition, what should we otherwise think of them ? Why do they adorn 
themselves with so many coloui's of herbs, fictitious flowers, curious needle- 
works, quaint devices, sweet smelling odours, with those inestimable riches of 
precious stones, pearls, rubies, diamonds, emeralds, <kc. ? Why do they crown 
themselves with gold and silver, use coronets and tires of several fashions, 
deck themselves with pendants, bracelets, ear-rings, chains, girdles, rings, pins, 
spangles, embroideries, shadows, rebatoes, versicolour ribands ? why do they 
make such glorious shows, with their scarfs, feathers, fans, masks, furs, laces, 
tiffanies, ruffs, falls, calls, cuffs, damasks, velvets, tinsels, cloth of gold, silver 
tissue 1 with colours of heavens, stars, phinets : the strength of metals, stones, 
odours, flowers, birds, beasts, fi.>>hes, and whatsoever Africa, Asia, America, 
sea, land, art and industry of man can afford ? Why do they use and covet 
such novelty of inventions ; such new-fangled tires, and spend such inesti- 
mable sums on them ? “ To what end are those crisped, false hairs, painted 
faces,” as ^the satirist observes, “ such a composed gait, not a step awry?” 
Why are they like so many Sybarites, or Nero’s Poppae, Aliasuerus' concu- 
bines, so costly, so long a dressing, as Csesar was marshalling his army, or a 
hawk in pruning ? ‘ Darn moUwUm\ dam comuntur, annus est ; a g:irdener 
takes not so much delight or pains in his g^den, a horseman to dress liis 
horse, scour his armour, a mariner about his ship, a merchant his shop and 
shop-book, as they do about their faces, and all tliose other parts : s\ich set- 
ting up wi<fti corks, straightening with whalebones ; why is it, but as a day not 
catclieth larks, to make young men stoop unto them ? Philocarus a gallant 
in Aristsenetus, advised his friend Poliaenus to take heed of such enticements, 

4hr it was.the sweet sound and motion of his mistress’s spangles and brace- 
lets, the smell of her ointments, that caj)tivated him first, lUa fait mentis prinia 
ruina mcoc. Quid sibi vult pixidutn turba, saith Lucian, ‘’to what use are 
pins, pots, glasses, ointments, irons, combs, bodkins, setting-sticks ? why 
bestow they all tlmir patrimonies and husbands’ yearly revenues on such 
fooleries V* ^bina patrimonia singulis aurihus; “ why use they dragons, wasi)s, 
snakes, for chains, enamelled jewels on their necks, ears?” dlgnarn p>otius 
foret fsrro manicsistasreligari, atqueutinam mmiliaver^ dracones essent : they 
had more need some of them be tied in bedlam with iron cliains, have a whip 
for a fan, and hair-cloths next to their skins, and instead of wi*ought smocks, 
have their cheeks stigmatised with a hot-iron ; I say, some of our Jezebels, 
instead of painting, if they were wfll served. But why is all this labour, all 
this cost, preparation, riding, running, far-fetched, and dear bought stuff? 
“ *^Becauso forsooth they would be and fine^and where nature is defec- 
tive, supply it by art.” ^'Sanguine guce vero nan rubet, arterubetj (Ovid) ; and 

f Ue iinmod. muUer. cultn. • B Dlscurs. 6. de luzn TCsUain. h Tctronlus. fol. 95. quo spectant flexn 

coinffi?*(iuo flMiies niedicamlne attrlta ot oculomm moUia potulantia? quo inccssiis turn couipositiis, &e, 
1 Ter. *^'hcy a year to deck and comb themiolvea” k p. ArcUna, Hortuliuius non itu czcrcetur 
visieiidis hortia, eques cquis, armla, nunta navibus, &c. lEpist 4. Sonus armillainunbeno soiuintluxn, 
odor unguentorunii ^c. °>Tom. 4. dial. Amor, voscnla plena mulla) Infelicitatls omiiem niaritoruni 
opulentiom in liicc impendunt; di'aconoa, pro monlllbus habent, qui utinam vero dracones essent Lucian. 
* u Seneca. ^ CastUio, du auUa lib. 1. Mullerlbus omnibus hoc imprimis in votls est, ut foimosis Bint, aut 

si reipsa non slut, vldoaiitur tamen esse ; etil qua parte notura defult, artis suppetlas o^Jungunt : undu illse 
ticiei diiGtionea, dolor et cruciatus in arctondis corporlbu^i Ac. f Ovid, eplst. :&lcd. Jasoni. 
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to that purpose they anoint and paint their £aoes^ to make Helen of Hecubh 
-—^a/rvmnque excyrtamquepuelkm — Ewropen,* To this intent they crush in 
their feet and bodies, hurt and crucify themselves, sometimes in lax clothes, a 
hundred yards 1 think in a gown, a sleeve, and sometimes again so close, ut 
nudos expriinant artus, ^STow long tails and trains, and then short, up, 
down, high, low, thick, thin, <kc. \ now little or no bands, then as big as cart 
wlieels ; now loose bodies, then great fardingalcs and close girt, <&c. Why is 
all this, but with the whore in the Proverbs, to intoxicate some or other { 
ocidorvm decipulam, 'one therefore calls it, ef indicem libidinis, the trap of 
]ust, and sure token, as an ivy-bush is to a tavern. 

Qubd pnlehros Glycere samas de ptxide vultus, ** 0 Glycero, In that yon paint so much, 

Quhd tibi composltSB nec sine Ioko corns : Your hair Is so bedeckt In order sucli, 

Qubd niteat dif^itls adamai, Beryllus In auro. With rin<^8 on fln^rs, bracelets In your cor, 

Mon sum divinus, sed seio quid capias.*' Although no prophet, tell 1 can, I fear." 

To be admired, to be gazed on, to circumvent some novice ; as many times 
they do, that instead of a lady he loves a cap and a feather, instead of a maid 
that should have verum colorem, corpus solidum et sued plenum (as Chserea 
describes his mistress in the ^poet), a painted face, a ruff-band, fair and hne 
linen, a coronet, a flower Natureeque putat quod fait artijicis)^ a wrought 
waistcoat he dotes on, or a pied petticoat, a pure dye instead of a proper 
woman. For generally, as with rich-fiuTed conies, their cases are flir better 
than their bodies, and like the bark of a cinnamon tree, which is deare rthan 
the whole bulk, their outward accoutrements are flir more precious than their 
inward endowments. *Tis too commonly so. 

** ^ Aufeiimur cultu et gemmis onroque teguntur ** With gold and Jewels all Is covered, 

Omnia ; pars mlnunu ust; Ipsa puulla sul." And with a strange tiro we are won, 

(While she's the least part of herself) 

And with such baubles quite undone." 

Why do they keep in so long together, a whole winter sometimes, and will 
not be seen but by torch or czndlelight, and come abroad with all the pre- 
paration may be, when they have no business, but only to show themselves 1 
Spectaium venbmt, veniunt specterUur ut ipsce, 

“ * For what is beauty If it be not won. 

Or what is't to be seen, If not adinlr’d, 

And though admir'd, unless In luvo desir’d ? ” 

why do they go with such counterfeit gait, which ^Fjlhilo Judieus reprehends 
thenn for, and use (I say it again) such gestures, apish, ridicnlous, indecent 
attires, sybaritical tricks, gmds, purpurissam venis, cerussam fronti^ leges 
ocnlis, &c., use tliose sweet perfumes, powders, and ointments in public, flock 
to hear sermons so frequent, is it for devotion ? or rather, as ** Basil tells them, 
to meet their sweethearts, and see fashions ; for as he saith, commonly they 
come BO provided to that place, with such curious compliments, with such 
gestures and th'es, os if they should go to a dancing-Bchool, a stage-play, or 
bawdy-house, fltter than a church. 

“ ^Vhcn such a she-priest comes her mass to say, 

Twenty to one they all torget to pray.’* 

“ They make those holy temples, consecrated to godly martyrs and religions 
uses, the shops of impudence, dens of whores and thieves, and little better 
than brothel houses.” When we shall see these things daily done, their hus- 
bands bankrupts, if not com^tos, their wives light housewives, daughters dis- 
honest ; and hear of such dissolute acts, as daily we do, how g^ould we think 
otherwise ? what is their end, but to deceive and inyeigle young men ? As 

*“A dlstortoa dwarf, an Europn.** QModo enndatus tunicas, Ac. Bossus. 'ScrIbonIna*phllna 
Christ, cap. G. ■ Ter. Kunuc. Act 2. seen. 3. i ^trnsn 111. ^ Ovid. g, DanleL ^ Lib. do 

vlctlmis. Fracto Inceasu, obtnitn lascivo, calamistrata, clnclnnuta, fnoato, recent lota, purpurlssata, pre- 
Uosoque amicta palliolo, tplruus ungnenta, nt Juvenom anlmos clrcumvcnlat * Orat In ebrios. Impu- 

denter se masculomm a^ectlbnt exponnnt, Insolenter comas JactanteB,triihimttnnlcaspedlbu8Collldentofli, 
oculoqne petnlanti, risu efhito, ad tripudlum insanientes, umnem adolescentum intempcrantlom In se provo« 
cuntes, Idque in templis memoria mortymm consecratls ; pomoerlnm civltatlt offloiiiam fccenmtlmpudeniia 
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tow takes fire, such enticing objects produce their effect, how can it be altered t 
When Venus stood before Auchises (as ^ Homer feigns in one of his hymns) 
in her costly robes, he was instantly taken, 

Cliin ante Ipsam staret JovIb Alia, videns oam ' When Venus stood beAno Auchises first, 

Anchlsos, adniirabatur Ibrmain, et stiipcndos vcstes He was amazed to see her In her tires; 

Erat eiilm liiduta peplo, icneis radils splendidlore ; For she had on a hood as red as fire, 

Habobat quoquo toriiues fulgldoa floxUes helices, And elltterliiK chains, and ivy-twisted spires, 

Tenornm colluni ambiebant monllia pulchro. About her tender neck were costly brooches, 

Anroa, varleguta."- And necklaces of gold, enomeU'd ouchea” 

So when Medea came in presence of Jason first, attended by her nymphs and 
ladies, as she is described by ^Apollonius, 

* Cunctas verb ignis Instar soqnobatur splendor, * A Instro followed them like flaming fire, 

Tan turn ab aurcis flmbrUs rcsplendebat Jubar, And from their golden borders conic such beams, 

Acccndltquo in ocoUs dulce desidcrium.** Which In his eyes provok’d a sweet desire." 

Such a relation we have in ^ Plutarch, when the queens came and ofiered them- 
selves to Antony, “ ^ with diverse presents, and enticing ornaments, Asiatic 
alluremeiits*witli such wonderful joy and festivity, they did so inveigle the 
Homans, that no man could contain himself, all was turned to delight and 
pleasure. The women transformed themselves to Bacchus shapes, the men- 
children to Satyrs and Pans ; but Antony himself was quite besotted with 
Cleopatra's sweet speeches, philters, beauty, pleasing tires : for when she sailed 
along the river Cyclnus, with such incredible pomp in a gilded ship, herself 
dressed like Venus, her maids like the Graces, her pages like so many Cupids, 
Anthony was amazed, and rapt beyond himself.’' Heliodoinis, lih, 1. brings in 
Damcneta, stepmother to Cnemon, “whom she ® saw in his scarfs, rings, robes, 
and coronet, quite mad for the love of him.” It was Judith’s pantofles that 
ravished the eyes of Holofemes. And ^Cardan is not ashamed to confess, 
that seeing his wife the first time all in white, he did admire and instantly 
love her. If these outward ornaments were not of suchforce, why doth^Naomi 
give Iluth counsel how to please Boazi and ^Judith, seeking to captivate 
JIolofeiTies, w’ashed and anointed herself with sweet ointments, dressed her 
hair, and put on costly attires. The riot in this kind hath been excessive in 
tiuics j)ast ; no man almost came abroad, but ciuded and anointed, 

** 1 Ft matutino sudans Crispinus amomo, 

Quantum vlx redolent duo funero," 

“ one spent as much as tw® funerals at once, and with perfumed hairs,” 
canos odoraii capillos Assyriaque nardo. What strange things doth *Sueton. 
relate in this matter of Caligula’s riot % And Pliny, lib, 12. & 13. Bead more 
in Dioscoridos, Ulmus, Arnoldas, Randoletius dejuco H decoraiionc ; ior is 
now an art, as it was of old (so “ Seneca records), officincs sunt adores coquen- 
'tium. Women are bad and men worse, no difference at all between their and 
our times; ““good manners (as Seneca complains) are extinct with wanton- 
ness, in tricking up themselves men go beyond women, they wear harlot.s’ 
colours, and do not walk, but jet and dance,” hie mulier^ hose vir, more like 
players, butterflies, baboons, apes, antics, than men. So ridiculous, moreover, 
wo are in our attires, and for cost so excessive, that as Hierome said of old, 
U no Jdio viUarwni insunt pretia^ uno lino decics sestertiUm inserUur; ’tis an 
ordinary thing to put a thousand oakAndahundi^d oxen into a suit of apparel, 
to wear a whole manor on his back. What with shoe-ties, hangers, points, 
caps and feathers,* scarfs, bands, cuffs, (kc., in a short space their whole patri- 
monies are consumed. Heliogabalus is taxed by Lampridius, and admired in 
• 

» Ilyimip Vcncrl dicato. b Argonaut. 3. 4.. ® Vit. Anton, d Regia domo omatnqne certantes, sesc ne 
formnin siw Antonio olferentes. &c. Cum ornata et incredlbill poinpa per Cyduum tluvlum navigurent 
auratu puppi. Ipsa ad siniilitudixicm Veneris oniata, puella Uratlis similes, piieri Cupidinibus, Antoiilus nd 
visum stupeiactus. ® Amictum Chlamyde etcorouls quum piimum aspexlt Cnemonem, ex potestate 

mentis uxcidlt. t Lib. do lib. prop. S Kutli, 111. 3. b Cap. lx. 6, iJiiv. Ssit. G. kllor. bb. 2. Od.1 1. 
^ 1 Cap. 27. ^ p:|jist. 00. Quicquld est bool morls levitate extlngultur, et politura corporis muliebres 

nmuditlas ontecessimus, ooloras inoretricios vlrl sumlmus, teneio et moUi gradu suspendimus gradum, non 
uinbulmnus, nat. quujst.llb. 7. cap. ^il. 
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his age for wearing jewels in his shoes, a common thing in our times, not for 
emperors and princes, but almost for serving men and tailors ; all the flowers, 
stars, constellations, gold and precious stones do condescend to set out their 
shoes. To repress the luxury of those Boman matrons, there was ® Lex V aleria * 
and Oppia, and a Cato to contradict ; but no laws will serve to repress the pride 
and insolency of our days, the prodigious riot in this kind. Lucirllus’s ward- 
robe is put down by our ordinary citizens; and a cobbler’s wife in Venice, a 
courtesan in Florence, is no whit inferior to a queen, if our geographers say 
true: and why is all this 1 “Why do they glory in their jewels (as ^ he saith). 
or exult and triumph in the beauty of clothes ? why is all this cost? to incite 
men the sooner to burning lust. They pretend decency and ornament ; but 
let them take heed, that while they set out their bodies they do not damn their 
souls;” ’tis ^Bernard’s counsel: “shine in jewels, stink in conditions ; have 
purple robes, and a tom conscience.” Let them take heed of Isaiah’s pro- 
l)hecy, that their slippers and attires be not taken from them, sweet balls, 
bracelets, ear-rings, veils, wimples, crisping-pins, glasses, flue linen, hoods, 
lawns, and sweet savours, they become not bald, burned, and stink upon a 
sudden. And let maids beware, as *‘Cyprian adviseth, “tiint while they 
wander too loosely abroad, they lose not their virginities : ” and like Egyptian 
temples, seem fair without, but prove rotten carcases within. How much 
better were it for them to follow that good counsel of Tertullian? “ ®To have 
their eyes painted with chastity, the Word of God inserted into their cars, 
Christ’s yoke tied to the hair, to subject themselves to their husbands. If 
they would do so, they should be comely enough, clothe themselves with the 
silk of sanctity, damask of devotion, purpleof piety and chastity, and so painted, 
they shall have God himself to be a suitor:” “let whores and queans prank up 
themselves, ^lot them paint their faces with minion and ceruse, they arc but 
fuels of lust, and signs of a coi*fupt soul : if ye bo good, honest, virtuous, and 
religious matrons, let sobriety, modesty and chastity bo your honour, and God 
himself your love and desire.” Muller recth olety ubi nihil okty then a woman 
smells best, when she hath no perfume at all; no crown, chain, or jewel 
(Guivan'a adds) is such an ornament to a virgin, or virtuous woman, quam 
virgini imdoVy as cluistity is: more credit in a wise gaan’s eye and judgment 
they get by their plainness, and seem fairer than they that are set out with 
baubles, as a butcher’s meat is with pricks, pufied up, and adorned like so 
many jays with variety of colours. It is reported of Cornelia, that virtuous 
Boman lady, great Scipio’s daughter, Titus Sempronius’ wife and the mother 
of the Gracchi, that being by chance in company with a companion, a strange 
gentlewoman (some light housewife belike, that was dressed like a May lady, 
and, as most of our gentlewomen are, “was more solicitous of her head-tire than 
of her health, that spent hei* time between a comb and a glass, and had leather 
be fair than honest (as Cato said), and have the commonwealth turned topsy- 
turvy than her tires marred) and she did nought but brag of her flne robes 
and jewels, and provoked the Boman matron to show hers: Cornelia kept her 
in tdktill her children came from school^ and these, said she, are my jewels, 
and 60 deluded and put off a proud, vain, fantastical, housewife. How much 
< 

0 T.lr. lib. 4. dec. 4. PQuld exaltae in pulchiitadlne psnnl? Qnld glorlarls in gemmis ut facillus invitee 
ml libidinosam Incendium ? Hat Boasua de Immoder. mnlier. cultu. 4 £pist. 113. ftilgent monillbus, 

inorlbue aordent, purpurftta veitlB. oonBcientia pannoEt, cap. a 17. J De virginall habitu ; dam omarl 
cultiua. dum ev^arl virgiiiea volant deeinunt ease vlrglnea Clemens Alexandrlnui, lib. de pnlchr. anlmie, 
ibid. * Llb.2. de cultu mnliemm, ocnloa deplctos verecandia, inferentes in mures sermonem del, apAectentce 
crinibns jugum ChrUti, onput maritle eubjidontes, sic facile et satis eritls oruatOB : vestite vos serlco pro- 
iKtatls, bjBSino saiicUtatls, purpura pudlcitls ; taliter plgmentatv denm taabebitis amatorem. * Subs 

li iboant KomanB lascivias { pnrpnri^ ac cemssa wa pemngant, fomenta Ubidlnnm, et commtm mentis 
liiiiLcla; vestrum omamentum deoa lit pudlcitia, vlrtutiB stadium. Bossus Plautus. '■’Bollldtioros 

til' capitis BDt docore quam de astute, Inter peetlnem et speculum diem perdunt, condnniores esse molimt 
honesttores, et rempub. minus tuxbari eurant quam comam. Smieca. « 
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better were it for our matrons to do as she did, to go civillj and decently, 
^HomstcR mulieris insiar gu<B utitur atm pro co quod est, ad ea tantum quibus 
opus est, to use gold as it is gold, and for that use it serves, and when they 
need it, than to consume it in riot, beggar their husbands, prostitute them- 
selves, inveigle others, and peradventure damn their own souls ? How much 
more would it be to their honour and credit ? Thus doing, as Hierom said 
of Blesilla, ^ Furius did not so triumph over the Gauls, Papyrius of the Sam- 
nites, Scipio of Numantia, as she did by her temperance;*’ pulia semper veste, 
dsc., they should insult and domineer over lust, folly, vain-gloiy, all such in- 
ordinate^ furious and unruly passions. 

But i am over tedious,! confess, and whilst I stand gaping after fine clothe^ 
there is another great allurement (in the world’s eye at least), which had like 
to have stolen out of sight, and that is money, veniunt <i dote sagittce, money 
makes the match; ^Movbv afyufov /3\s^ovm: ’tis like sauce to their meat, cum 
came condimenium, a good dowiy with a wife. Many men if they do hear but 
of a great porlion, a rich heir, are more mad than if they had all the beauteous 
ornaments, and tliose good parts art and nature can afford, they '‘care not 
for honesty, bringing up, birth, beauty, person, but for money. 

** b Canea et eqnoa (fl Cyme) quarlmus “ Onr and horses still from the best breed 

Nobiles, et a buna prugenlc; W u curefiilly seek, and well may ihi‘y speed : 

Malam vero nxorem, malique patris flliam lint for our wives, so they prove w v.drlM , 

Ducere non curat vlr bonus, Fair or foul, we cui‘e uot'wUat they be.'* 

Hbdo ei magnom dotem afferat.’* 

If she be rich, then she is fair, fine, absolute and perfect, then they bum like 
fire, they love her dearly, like pig and pie, and are ready to hang themselves 
if they may not have her. Nothing so familiar in these days, as for a young 
mail to marry an old wife, as they say, for a piece of gold ; asinum auto onus- 
turn; and though she be an old crone, and have never a tooth in her head, 
neither good conditions, nor a good face, a natural fool, but only rich, she shall 
have twenty young gallants to be suitors in an instant. As she said in Sue- 
tonius, non me, sed mea ambiunt, ’tis not for her sake, but for her lands or 
money; and an excellent match it were (as he added) if she were away. So 
on the other side, many a young lovely maid will cast away herself uixin an 
old, doting, decrejiit dlzSard, 

“ ® nia puer efTirto qnamvls balbntlat ore, 

I’rinia legit rurui tarn cultd rosuiu pucllos," 

that is rheumatic and gouty, hath some twenty diseases, perhaps but one eye, 
one leg, never a nose, no hair on his head, wit in his brains, nor honesty, if 
he have land or ^ money, she will have him before all other suitors, ^Dummodo 
sit dives harharus illc placet. If he be rich, he is the man,” a fine man, and 
a proper man, she will go to Jacaktres or Tidore with him; Galcsimus de 
monte aureo. Sir Giles Goosecap, Sir Amorous La-Fool, sliall have her. 
And as Philemasium in C^ristsenetus told Emmusus, absque argento omnia 
vana, hang him that hath no money, ’'tis to no purpose to talk of marriage 
'^'ithout means,” ^trouble me note^ith such motions; lot others do as they 
will, I’ll be sure to have one shall maintain mo fine and brave.” Most are 
of her mind, ^J2e moribus ultima fiet questio, i^r his conditions, she shall 
inquire after them another time, or when all is done, the match made, and 
every body gone home. * Lucian’s Lycia was a proper young maid, and had 
many fine gentlemen tb her suitors ; Ethecles, a senator’s son, Mclissus, a 
merchlmt, <bc. ; bub she forsook them all for one Passius, a base, hirsute, bald- 

* Lucian. r Non sic Fnrlua da Gallia, non Faprrina de Samnltibus, Sclplo de Nnmantla trinmphavi^ 
ue lllaae vlncendo in hac parte. * Anacreon. 4. aoliun intuemor aurum. ^ Asses tecum al vis vivere 
mccom. bTheognls. * Chaloner. 1. 9. de Repnb. Ang. d Uxorem ducat Donaen, Ac. *Ovld. 
t Kpist. 14. formani speetant alii per gratiaa, ego pecunlam, &c. ne mlhl negotiuin liacesse. 9 Qul 
caret Ergento, firastra ntltur argnmento. h j uvenalia. 1 Tom. 4. merit, dial, multoa amatorta t^Jedt, 
quia pater c;)ua nuper mortuus^ dominus ipie flactua bonorum omuium. • * • 
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pated knave; but why was it? "His father lately died and left him sole 
heir of his goods and lands.*’ This is not amongst your dust worms alone, 
poor snakes that will prostitute their souls for money, but with this bait you 
may catch our most potent, puissant, and illustrious princes. That proud 
upstart domineering Bishop of Ely, in the time of Kichard the First, viceroy 
in his absence, as ^Kubrigensis relates it, to fortify himself, and maintain his 
greatness, propinquarum suarum connubiis, plurimos sibi potentes et nobilee 
deuindre curamt^ married his poor kinswomen (which came forth of Normandy 
by droves) to the chiefest nobles of the land, and they were glad to accept 
of such matches, fair or foul, for themselves, their sons, nephews, <kc. Et 
guts tarn prceclaram affi7iiiaiem sub spe magncB promotionis non optaret^ Who 
would not have done as much for money and preferment] as mine author *adds. 
Vortiger,Eang of Britain, married Howena the daughter of Hengist the Saxon 
prince, bis mortal enemy ; but wherefore ? she had Kent for h^r dowiy. 
lagello, the great Duke of Lithuania, 1386, was mightily enamoured on 
Hedenga, insomuch that he turned Christian from a Pagan, and was baptized 
himself by the name of TTladislaus, and all his subjects for her sake : but why 
was it ? she was daughter and heir of Poland, and his desire was to have both 
kingdoms incorporated into one. Charles the Great was an earnest suitor to 
Irene the Empress, but, saith °^Zonarus, ob regnum^ to annex the empire of 
the East to that of the West. ITet what is the event of all such matches, that 
are so made for money, goods, by deceit, or for burning lust, quos feeda libido 
conjunxiti what follows ] they are almost mad at first, tut ’tis a mere Hash; 
as chaff and straw soon fired, burn vehemently for a while, yet out in a 
moment; so are all such matches made by those allurements of burning lust ; 
where there is no respect of honesty, parentage, virtue, religion, education, 
and the like, they are extinguished in an instant, and instead of love comes 
hate; for joy, repentance and desperation itself. Franciscus Barbaras in his 
first book de re uxorid, c, 5, hath a story of one Philip of Padua that fell in 
love with a common whore, and was now ready to run mad for her; liis father 
having no more sons let him enjoy her; ““but alter a few days, the young 
man began to loath, could not so much as endure the sight of her, and from one 
madness fell into another.” Such event commonly hp.ve all these lovers; and 
he that so marries, or for such respects, let them look for no better success 
than Menelaus had with Helen, Vulcan with Venus, Theseus with Phaedra, 
Minos with Pasiphac, and Claudius with Messalina; shame, sorrow, misery, 
melancholy, discontent. 

Subsect. IV . — Importunity and Opportunity of Time, Place, Conference, 

Discourse, Singing, Dancing, Music, Amorous Tales, Objects, Kissing, Fa* 

miliarity, Tokens, Presents, Bribes, Promises, ProtestatioTis, Tears, ^c. 

All these allurements hitherto are afar off, and at a distance; I will come 
nearer to those other degrees of love, which are conference, kissing, dalliance, 
discourse, singing, dancing, amorous tales, •objects, presents, &c., which as so 
many Syrens sted away the hearts of men and women. For, as Tacitus 
observes, L 2, “®It is no sufficient trial of a maid’s affection by her eyes 
alone, but you must say sometliing that shall be more available, and use such 
other forcible engines ; therefore take her by the h^nd, wring her fingers 

kLIb. 3. cap. U. qnisnobUinxn eo tempore, elbl aut flllo aatnepotiuxorem acclperoeuploia oblptam sibi 
allqiiam propinquarum ^111 non acolperet obvlis manibusf Quarum turbam acelrerat b Normonnialn 
Angliam ^us rei gratia. 1 Alexander Gagnlnus Sarmat. Europ. deecrlpt. ^ Tom. 3. Annal. ° Libido 
Btatlm deferbult, aetidlum oeplt, et qnodin eatantopereadamaTktaepematnrietabogrltudlne liberatus In 
angorem incldlt. De pnellm Tolnntate periculum faoere soUa oemla non eat eatU, eed efflcaclns allquld 
agere oportet, iblque etiam macblnam alteram adhlbere ; itaqne manns tange, dlgltoa conatrlnge, atque 
later strlngendumanspira; el hsec agentem icquo ae animo ferot, neque facta bqjaamodi aapemabitu^ turn 
vara domlnam appella, cduaque oollmn auayiare. 
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Iiard, and sigh withal; if she accept this in good pari^ and seem not to be 
much averse, then call her mistress, take her about the neck and kiss her,’* 
dec. But this cannot be done except they first get opportunity of living, or 
coming together, ingress, egress, and regress; letters and commendations 
may do much, outward gestures and actions : but when they come to live 
near one another, in the same street, village, or together in a houses love is 
kindled on a sudden. Many a serving-man by reason of this opportunity and 
importunity inveigles his master’s daughter, many a gallant loves a dowdy, 
many a gentleman runs upon his wife’s maids; many ladies dote upon their 
men, as the queen in A.riosto did upon the dwarf, many matches are so made 
in haste, and they are compelled as it were by ^necessity so to love, which had 
they been free, come in company of others, seen that variety which many 
places afford, or compared them to a third, would never have looked one upon 
another Or had not that opportunity of discourse and familiarity been offered, 
they would have loathed and contemned those whom, for want of better choice 
and other objects, they are fatally driven on, and by reason of their hot blood, 
idle life, full diet, <&c., are forced to dobe upon them that come next. And 
many times those which at the first sight cannot fancy or affect each other, 
blit are harsh and ready to disagree, offended with each other’s carriage, like 
Benedict and Beatrice in the ‘^comedy, and in whom they find many &ults, 
by this living together in a house, conference, kissing, colling, and such like 
allurements, begin at last to dote insensibly one upon another. 

It was the greatest motive that Potiphar’s wife had to dote upon Joseph, 
and ' Clitiphon upon Leuoippe his uncle’s daughter, because the plague being 
at Bizance, it was his fortune for a time to sojourn with her, to sit next her at 
the table, a^ he tells the tale himself in Tatiiis, 2i6. 2. (which, though it be but 
a fiction, is grounded upon good observation, and doth well express the passions 
of lovers,) he had opportunity to take her by the hand, and after a while to 
kiss, and handle her paps, &c., ° which made him almost mad. Ismenius the 
orator makes the like confession in Eustathius, lih. 1, when he came first to 
Sosthene s house, and sat at table with Oratistes his friend, Ismene, Sosthene’s 
daughter, Wiiiting on them “ with hfer breasts open, arms half bare,” Ntida 
(liscincta dnum, spoliata lacertos: after the Greek fashion in those 
times ,— nudos 'media plus parte lacertos, as Daphne was when she fled from 
Plicebns (which moved him much), was ever ready tb give attendance on him, 
to fill him drink, her eyes were never off him, rogabundi oculi, those speaking 
eye-i, courting eyes, enchanting eyes; but she was still smiling on him, and 
when they were risen, that she had got a little opportunity, “ ^ she came 
and drank to him, and withal trod upon his toes, and would come and go, and 
when she could not speak for the company, she would wring his hand,” and 
blush when she met him : and by this means firsb’she overcame him {bihens 
amorem haurieham sim^d), she would kiss the cup and drink to him, and 
smile, and drink where he drank on that side of the cup,” by which mutual 
compressions, kissings, wringing of hands, treading of feet, &c. Ipsam mihi 
vulebar sorhUlare virgmem, 1 sipj^ed and sipped so long, till at length I was 
drunk in love upon a sudden. Fhilocharinus, in ^ Aristosnetus, met a fair 
maid by change, a mere stranger to him, he looked back at her, she looked 
back at him again, and smiled withaL 

^ * ** ■ nie dies lethi primna, prlmnaqne malomm 

Gaiua 


P Hungry dogs will eat dirty puddlnga. 4 Shakspcorc. ' TatiuB, lib. I. *10 mamniftrani attractu, 
non aspemonda Inest Jucundltas, et attreetatua. Ac. t Mantuan. Ovid. 1. Met. * Manna ail 
«abltiiin nado, coram aatans, fortins intolta. tennem do peetore q>!ritnm dnoena, digitnm menm preaait, 
«t bibena pedem preaait j mutua compresalonea eorporum, Sabioram commlxtlonea. pedum oonnezlonea, Ac. 
£tn>lblt eodem loco, &c. 7 Eplat. L Bespexl, reipeztt et tUa anbrlaena^ Ao. * Yir iSn. 4. ** That waa 

the drat hoar of destruction, ^d (be drat beghulngof my mlaeilea.'* . •• 
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It was the sole cause of his farther acquaintance^ and love that undid him. 
*0 nuUis tutum credere blanditiis. 

This opportunity of time wd place, with their circumstances, are so forcible 
motive^ that it is impossible almost for two young folks equal in years to live 
together, and not be in love, especially in great houses, princes’ courts, where 
they are idle in svmmo gradu^ fare well, live at ease, and cannot tell other- 
wise how to spend their time. ^lUic Hippditum pom, Priapus erit. Achilles 
was sent by his mother Thetis to the island of Scyros in the .^gean sea (where 
Lycomedos then reigned) in his nonage to be brought up ; to avoid that hard 
destiny of the oracle (he should be slain at the siege of Troy) : and for that 
cause was nurtured in Geneseo, amongst the king’s children in a woman’s 
habit : but see the event : he compressed Deidamia, the king’s fair daughter, 
and had a fine son, called lyrrhus, by her. Peter Abelard the philosopher, 
as ho tells the tale himself, being set by Eulbertus her uncle to teach Heloise 
his lovely niece, and to that purpose sojourned in his house, and had committed 
agmm tendlamfamdico lupo, I use his own words, he soon got her good will, 
plura erant oscula quam senicniioe^ and he read more of love than any other 
lecture ; such pretty feats can opportunity plea; primum domo conjuncti, hide 
animia, <ko. But when as 1 say, nox, mnmn^ et adolesc&ntia, youth, wine, and 
night, shall concur, nox amoria et quUtia conacia^ ’tis a wonder they be not all 
plunged over head and ears in love; for youth is henignain amorem, et prona 
materiea^ a very combustible matter, naptha itself, the fuel of love’s fire, and 
most apt to kindle it. If there be seven servants in an ordinaiy house, you 
shall have three couple in some good liking at least, and amongst idle persons 
how should it bo otherwise! ** Living at ** Home, saith Aretinc’s Lucretia, in 
the flower of my fortunes, rich, fair, young, and so well brought up, my con- 
versation, age, beauty, fortune, made all the world admire and love me.” 
iN ight alone, that one occasion, is enough to set all on fire, and they arc so 
cunning in great houses, that they make their best advantage of it : Many a 
gentlewoman, that is guilty to herself of her imperfections, paintings, impos- 
tui'e^ will not willingly be seen by day, but as ^Castilio noteth, in the night, 
JJiem %U glia odity tcedarum lucem super omnia mavvMy she hateth the day like 
a dormouse, and above all tilings loves torches and candlelight, and if she 
iiiiist come abroad in the day, she covets, as ® in a mercer’s shop, a very 
obfuscate and obscure sight. And good reason she hath for it: Nocte latent 
9nend(By and many an amorous gull is fetched over by that means. Gomesius 
lib. 3. de sale gen. c. 22. gives iastance in a Florentine gentleman, that was so 
deceived with a wife, she was so radiantly set out with rings and jewels, lawns, 
scarfs, laces, gold, spangles, and gaudy devices, that the young man took hex 
to be a goddess (for ho never saw her but by torchlight) ; bu t after the wedding 
Bolemnities, when as he viewed her the next morning without her tires|, and in 
a clear day, she was so deformed, a lean, yellow, shrivelled, <kc., such a beastly 
creature in his eyes, that he could not endure to look upon her. Such 
matches are frequently made in Italy, where they have no other opportunity to 
'voo but when they go to chui'ch, or, as ^in Q^irkey, see them at a distance, they 
':';ust interchange few or no words, till such time they come to be married 
aud then as Sardus, lib. 1. cap. 3. de morb. gent, and ^ Bohemiis relate of those 
old Lacedemonians, the bride is brought into the chamber, with her hair 
girt about her, the bridegroom comes in and unties thedmot, and must not see 
her at all by daylight till such time as he is made a father by her.” In those 


^ Proportliu. b Orld. smor. IXbi 2. flleg; 2. **FlaQe modestf Itsdf In meh a idtaatlon, dailn will Intrude.'* 
^KoiDa^Taue flora Ibitnoo, et opulantiB mem, iBtaa.forraii, gratia convenatlonla, maximci mefecerant 
azpeUbilem, Ac. dDe Aullo. 1. 1. flfl. 68. * Ut adolterlni mercatonim panni. f Unsbeq. epiet 

dParmnjrmpba in eublenlam addocta capllloa ad caUxn rei'orebat; Bponeua indo ad eam Ingmins cinguom 
ablTabat, nee prluiq^onaameiipezltlntardia quam an ilia tieetaaaiMtpaier. ^ 
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hotter countries these are ordinary practices at this day; but in our northern 
parts, amongst Qermans, Danes, French, and Britons, the continent of Scandia 
and the rest, we assume more liberty in such coses ; we allow them, as £o- 
hemus saith, to hiss coming and going, et modo abaU lasdvia^ in caupcmein 
ducere, to talk merrily, sport, play, sing, and dance, so that it be modestly 
done, go to the alehouse and tavern together. And ’tis not amiss, though 
^ Chrysostom, Cypnan, Hierome, and some other of the fathers speak bitterly 
against it ; but that is the abuse which is commonly seen at some drunken 
matches, dissolute meetings, or great unruly feasts. “ ^ A young, pittivanted, 
trim-bearded fellow ’’saith Hierome, "willcomewitha company of compliments, 
and hold you up by the arm as you go, and wringing your iingers, will so be 
enticed, or entice: one drinks to you, another embraceth, a third kisseth, and 
all this while the fiddler plays or sings a lascivious song ; a fourth singles you 
out to dsibce, ^one speaks by beck and signs, and that which he dares not say, 
signifies by passions; amongst so many and so great provocations of pleasure, 
lust conquers the most hard and crabbed minds, and scarce can a man live 
honest amongst feastings, and sports, or at such great meetings.” For as he 
goes on, “ ™ she walks along, and with the rufiling of her clothes, makes men 
look at her, her shoes creak, her paps tied up, her waist pulled in to make her 
look small, she is straight girde^ her hairs hang loose about her ears, her 
upper garment sometimes falls, and sometimes tarries to show her naked 
shoulders, and as if she would not be seen, she covers that in all haste, which 
voluntarily she showed. *^And not at feasts, plays, pageants, and such 
assemblies, “ but as Chrysostom objects, these tricks are put in practice at 
service time in churches, and at the communion itself.” If such dumb shows, 
signs, and more obscure significations of love can so move, what shall they do 
tliat have full liberty to sing, dance, kiss, co^l, to use all manner of discourse 
and dalliancel What shall he do that is beleaguered on all sides ? 

“ ® Quern tot, tam roseae petnnt pnclln, “ After whom »o many rosy maids Inquire, 

Quoin cultn: cuplunt nurun, amorque Whom dainty dames and loving wightii desire. 

Oriinis undiquc ct undccunque et usque. In every place, still, and at all times sue, 

Orniilsumbit Amor, Venustiuo Hymoiique.** Whom gods and gonUe goddesses do voo." 

How shall he contain ? The very tone of some of their voices, a pretty pleasing 
speech, an affected toifb they use, is able of itself to captivate a young man ; 
but when' a good wit shall concur, art and eloquence, fascinating speech, 
pleasant discourse, sweet gestures, the Syrens themselves cannot so enchant. 
** P. Jovius commends his Italian countrywomen, to have an excellent faculty 
in this kind, above all other nations, and amongst them the Florentine ladies : 
some prefer Homan and Venetian courtesans, they have such pleasing tongues 
and such ^ elegancy of speech, that they are able to overcome a saint, Fr^ 
facie multie vox sua Una fiiU, Tantd gratid vocis famam emeUiabaty saith 
Petronius ‘‘in his fragment of pure impurities, I mean his Satyricon, tam dvlcis 
sonua permulcAat a^a, ut putares inter auras cantare Si^enum concordiam/ 
she sang so sweetly that she charmed the air, and thou wouldst have thought 
thou hadst heard a concert of Syr|ns. " O good God, when Lais speaks, how 
sweet it is!” Philocolus exclaims in Aristsenetus, to hear a fair young gentle- 
woman play upon the virginals, lute, viol, and sing to it, which as Gellius 
observes, lib. 1. cap, 11 . are lasdvientivan ddidbe^ the chief delight of lovers. 


1 S(:rm. cont coneub. lcT.ib. 2. epist dd flllum, et vlrginom et matrem vlduara epI^t. 10. dablt tlbl 

burbatulus quisplam manum, austentablt laaaam, et preasls dlgitls aut tcntabltur aut t<*ntabit, Ac. 1 Loquo- 
tur alluB iiutibiis, ct qulcquid inotuit dlcere, elgniflcabit offectlbus. Inter has taiitas voliiptatum Uleoebros 
etiam ferreas mentoa libido dumat. Dlfflcilb inter epulas eenratur pudldtla. ^ Clamore veatlnm ad 

ra Juvenes vocat; capilli facioliscomprlmuntor crispatl, dr.gulo pectus arctatnr, capllli vel in frontem, Tel in 
aures deflunnt: polliolnm interdum cadlt, ut nndet hnmeios, et quasi vidcrl nolucrit, festlnans ednt, qnod 
TOleiis detexerit. ^ Serm. conU concuU. In sancto et revorendo aacramentorum tempore mnltas 

occasiones, ut 1111 b placeant qui css vident, proebent. ® Pont. Bala. 1 . 1 . 9 Descr. Brit ^ Kua 

eat blaiida canor, discuut caiitare iinollin profacie, &a Ovid. 3. de urL amand^ * Bpist 1. 1. Cum 

loquitur Lais, quanto, 0 dii bcai, vucU cjui dulceinS ^ 
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must needs be a great enticement. Partbenis was so taken. ” Mi vox ista 
avidd hcmrii ah awre animam; 0 sister Harpedona (she laments) I am undone, 

" * how sweetly he sings, I’ll speak a bold word, he is the properest man that 
ever I saw in my life: 0 how sweetly he sings, I die for his sake, 0 that he 
would love me again !** If thou didst but hear her sing, saith Lucian, 

** thou wouldst forget father and mother, forsake all thy friends, and follow 
her.” Helena is highly commended by ^Theocritus the poet for her sweet 
voice and music; none could play so well as she, and Daphnis in the same 
Edyllion, 

** Qnam ilbl os dulce est, ot vox amabllis, 0 Daphxil, I '*IIovr sweet a face hath Daphne, how lovely a voice . 

J ucundlns est audlre te caneutom, quhm mel lingere !'* | Honey Itself Is not so pleasant In niy choice.'* 

A sweet voice and music are powerful enticers. Those Samian singing 
wenches, Aristonica, Onanthe and Agathocleia^ diadematihm vn^iMrunt, 
insulted over kings themselves, as ^ Plutarch contends. Centum Ivminihis 
cinctwm caput Argus hahdbat^ Argus bad a hundred eyes, all so charmed by one 
silly pipe, that he lost his head. Clitiphon complains in * Tatius of Leucippe’s 
sweet tunes, " he heard her play by chance upon the lute, and sing a pretty 
song to it in commendations of a rose, out of old Anacreon belike; 

“ Rosa honor dccusqne flonim, *• R ose the fairest of all flowers, 

Busa flus odorque divum. Rose delight of higher powers, 

Ilomlnuin rosa est voiuptos. ; Rose the joy of inoitul men, 

Deens Ilia Gratiaram, Rose tlie pleasure of fine women, 

Vloreuta amorls bora, Rose the Grace’s ornament, 

Rosa siiavium Diones,** &c. Rose Dlone's sweet content." 

To this effect the lovely virgin with a melodious air upon her golden wired harp 
or lute, I know not well whether, played and song, and that transported him 
beyond himself, **and that ravislied his heart.” It was Jason’s ^course as 
much as his beauty, or any other of his good parts, which delighted Medea 
so much. • 

® Delectabatnr enira 

Animus simul fonua dulcibusque verbis.** 

It was Cleopatra’s, sweet voice and pleasant speech which inveigled sAntony, 
above the rest of her enticements. Yerha ligomJt h^mnem, ut taurorvm cornua 
JkmeSy " as bulls’ horns are bound with ropes, so are mein’s hearts with pleasant 
words.” *‘Her words bum as fire,” Eccles. ix. 10. Roxalana bewitched 
Solyman the Magnificent, and Shore’s wife by this engine overcame Edward 
the Fourth, ^ Omnibus una omnss smripuit Veneres. The wife of Bath in 
Chaucer confesseth all this out of her experience. 

Some folk derire vefor richest 
Some for ehape, some for faimesSf 
SoTnefor that she can sing or dance. 

Some for gentlonas, or for daiUance. 

^ Peter Aretine’s Lucretia telleth as much and more of herself, " I counter- 
feited honesty, as if 1 had been virgo virginissima, more than a vestal virgin, I 
looked like a wife, I was so demure and chaste, I did add such gestures, tunes, 
speeches, signs and motions upon all occasions, that my spectators and auditors 
were stupified, enchanted, fastened all to thdr places, like so many stocks and 
stones.” Many silly gentlewomen are fetched over in like sort, by a company 
of ^tdls and swaggering companions, that frequently belie noblemen’s favours, 
rhymingOoribautiasmi,Thra 80 Deanllhadoman tes or Bombomachides, that have 
nothing in them but a few player’s ends and compliments, vain braggadocians, 
impud^t intruders, that can ducoui^peat table of knights^dlords’ oombat^ like 

■**llieiw0et found of hliToicenanfinateiiiwionl through my covetous can.** t Arlatmnrtui^ 

Ub. ft. eplit A. Qnam auavb coait I verbum audox dial, omuium quot vidl fonnuBlaflmuB ; utlnom ainaTC me 
dlgnotorl *finaglnei; riGa&taiitomaiidioi1i,itademulcebere,uti»araitometpatrl»staUmobllvlBcarl& 
* fidylL 18. noque lone uUa lie Cythanun pulnre novlt 7 Amatorio Dlaloga ■ Paellam Cytl^a 

caneutom vidimua * ApoUontn^ Argonaut 1. 3, **1116 nUnd iadclightedoa much by eloquence os beauty.'* 
bCatnlluo. * Pomo^aaealo dial ItoL Latin, inteip. Joaper. Barthicu Germ. Flngebum houettatom 

igQgquain vligUBa Taetalia, mtuebar ocnlli uxorfi^ oddebom geatoa, &c. * 
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^Lucian’s Leontiscus, of other men’s travels, brave ad\entures, and such com- 
mon trivial news, ride, dance, sing old ballad tunes, and wear their clothes in 
fashion, with a good grace; a fine sweet gentleman, a proper man, who could 
not love him 1 She will have him though all her friends say no, though she 
beg with him. Some again are incensed by reading amorous toys, Am^is de 
Gaul, Falmerin de Oliva, the Knight of the Sun, £c., or hearing such tales of 
^lovers, descriptions of their persons, lascivious discourses, such as Astyanassa, 
Helen’s waiting-woman, by the report of Suidas, writ of old, de variis concubitus 
modis, and after her Fhilenis and Elephantine; or those light tracts oi 
^Aristides Milesius (mentioned by Flutarch) and found by the Fersians in 
Crassus’ army amongst the spoils, Aretine’s dialogues, with ^tties, love-songs, 
&c., must needs set them on fire, with such like pictures, as those of Aretiue, 
or wanton objects of what kind soever; "no stronger engine than to hear or 
read of Ibve toys, fables and discourses (^one saith), and many by this means 
arc quite mad.” At Abdera in Thraco (Andromeda one of Euripides’ trage- 
dies being played) the spectators were so much moved with the object, and 
those pathetical love speeches of Femeus, amongst the rest, " 0 Cupid, Frince 
of Gods and men,” ckc., that every man almost a good while after spake pure 
iambics, and raved still on Ferseus’ speech, " 0 Cupid, Frince of Gods and 
men.” As carmen, boys and apprentices, when a new song is published with 
us, go singing that new tune still in the streets, they continually acted that 
tragical part of Ferseus, and in every man’s mouth was " 0 Cupid,” in every 
sti’oct, " 0 Cupid,” in every house almost, " O Cupid Frince of Gods and 
men,” pronouncing still like stage-players, "O Cupid;” they were so 
possessed all with that rapture, and thought of that pathetical love speech, 
they could not a long time after forget, or drive it out of their minds, but "0 
Cupid, Frince of Gods and men,” was ever in their mouths. This belike made 
Aristotle, Polit lib. 7. cap. 18. forbid young men to see comedies or to hear 
amorous tales. 

b line If^ltnr juvenes neqoam facilesque puella 
• Inaplcluut ” — 

" let not young folks meddle at all with such matters.” And this made the 
Romans, as* Vitruviuf relates, put Venus’ temple in the suburbs , murunij 
ne adolescentes venereis insuescant, to avoid all occasions and objects. For 
what will not such an object do? Ismenius, as he walked in Sosthene’s garden, 
being now in love, when he saw so many ^lascivious picture^ Thetis’ marriage, 
and I know not what, was almost beside himself. And to say truth, with a 
lascivious object who is not moved, to see others dally, kiss, dance 1 And 
much more when ho shall come to be an actor himself. 

To kiss and be kissed, which, amongst other lascivious provocations, is as a 
burden in a song, and a most forcible battery, as infectious, ^Xenophon thinks^ 
as 'the poison of a spider; a great allurement, a fire itself, procemium aid 
anticcemum, the prologue of burning lust (as Apuleius adds), lust itself 
^ Venus quinta parte sui nectaris xmbuit^ a strong assault, that conquers cap- 
tains, and those all commandingtbrees (^Domasque Ferro sed dmwris oaculo). 
^Aretine’s Lucretia, when she would in kindness overcome a suitor of hers, 
and have her desire of him, " took him about the neck, and kissed him again 
and again,” and to that, which she could not otherwise eficct, she made him 
so speedily and willingly condescend. And *tis a continual assault, ^hoc 

d Tom. 4. dial, morlt. * Amatorlna aermo Tehement Tehemcntls caplditatla Incltatio cat, Tatiuii, 1. 1. 
f I)e luxurla et dellcUa compoaitl. K iEneas Sylvias. NoUa macliina vallUlor quam lectio lascLvaa btatorta i 
asepe etUm hi^UBmodl fiibulls od furorem Ineenduntur. b Martial. 1. 4. ILlb. 1. o. 7. k£naUu 
thiuB, 1.1. Pictnm paront animom od Venbram, Ac. Horatlua od res venereaa intomperantlor tradltar t 
naxn enbienlo suo sio^qpala dieitor habolaso disposlta, at qnocuDquo reapezisset imaffliicm coitus referrent. 
Suetonius vlt. q|us. 1 Osenlam nt phylangloxn inftolt. ^ nor. " Venus hath imbued vltli the 

quintessence of her nectar.'* ° Hoinsius. Yon may conqner with the sword, but yon are conquered by 
a kiss.'* ^ AppUco me im prozimus et spiaso dcosculata saifum peto . * aPotronius catalect. 
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non deficit incipitqiu semper, always fresh, and ready to ^begin as at firs^ 
hcuium luUo fine terminatwr, sed semper reeens est, and hath a fiety touch 
Tvith it, 

-“'Tenta modd tangere eorpna. 

Jam too meUifluo membra colore fluent" 

Especially when they shall be lasciviously given, as he feelingly said, nie 
prcBssulUm deosculata Fotia^ Catenatis Iticertis^ ^ Obtorto valgitir labeih. 

uu Valglls snavUi, I Anlma tune egra et sancU 

Bum semluloo soarlo I Concurrit ad labia mthL" 

Meom pudlam auavior, f 

The soul and all is moved; ^ Jam phirihus osculis labra crepUabantj animarum 
quoque mixturam facientes^ inter mutuos complexes animas anhelantes^ 

"yiTflesimua calentea 

Et transfUdlmuB hlne ct hinc InbeUia 

Errantea animas, valete cuim*' «• 

“ They breathe out their souls and spirits together with their kisses,** saith 
' Balthasar Castilio, change hearts and spirits, and mingle alTectious as they 
do kisses, and it is rather a connection of the mind than of the body.*’ And 
although these kisses be delightsome and pleasant, Ambrosial kisses, 
olum dulci duldus Ambrosid^ such as ^Ganymede gave Jupiter, Nectaresua- 
viuSf sweeter than ^nectar, balsam, honey, ^ Oscula merum amorem atUlantia, 
love-cUopping kisses; for 

"The gilllflower, the rose Is not so sweet, 

As sugared kisses be when lovers meet: " 

Yet they leave an irksome impression, like that of aloes or gall, 

** * Ut mt ox Ambrosia mutatum j am forct iUud I ** At first Ambrose itself was not sweeter, 

Suaviolum trisU ti ihtius liuUcboro." | At last black hellebore was not so bitter." 

they are deceitful kisses, 

** f Quid mo molllbns Impllcas lacertls 7^ I '* Why dost within thine arms me Inp, 

Quid fuUacibus osculis Inescos ? " && | And with false kisses me euti-ap ? " 

*Tiey are destructive, and the more the worse : ^Et qua me perdunt, oscula 
mille dahat, they are the bane of these miserable lovers. There be honest 
kisses I deny not, osculum charitatis^ Mendly kisses, modest kisses, vestal- 
virgin kisses, oiHcious and ceremonial kisses, Osmli sensus, brachiorum 
amplexus, kissing and embracing are proper gifts of Nature to a man; but 
these are too lascivious kisses, ^ImplicuUgue suos circum mea colla lacertosy &c, 
too continuate and too violent, ^Brachia non hederosy non vincunt oscula 
concha; they cling like ivy, close as an oyster, bill as doves, meretricious 
kisses, biting of lips, cum additamento: Tam tmpresso ore (saith ^Lucian vA 
vix labia detrahanty inter deosculandum mordicanteSy turn et os aperientea quo- 
que et mammas attrectantesy <kc. such kisses as she gave to Gy ton, innumera 
oscula dedit non repugnanti puerOy cervicem invadensy innumerable kisses, kc. 
More than kisses, or too homely kisses: as those that ^he spahe oiyAccepturus 
oh ipsa venere 7 suamay kc, with such other obscenities that vain lovers use, 
which are abominable and pernicious. If, as Peter de Ledesmo cas. cons, holds, 
eveiy kiss a man ^ves his wife after marrifit^e, be mortale peccatumy a mortal 
sin, or that of ^Hierome, Adulter est quisquie in uxorem suam ardentxoi 
est amator; or that of Thomas Secund queesL 154. artic. 4. contactus et 

CatuUns ad Lesblam : da mlhl basia mllle, delude centum, && r Petronlna " Only attempt to 

touch her person, and immediately your members will be flllcd with a glow of ddicious wonnth.’* * Apn- 
lelua, 1 . la et Catalect. tPetroniua '^Apulelua ^PctronlusProsclIlosadCli'cen. rPetronius. 
* Animus coqlungltur, et spirltus etlam noeter per osculum effluit; altcmatlm so in utriusqne coipus iimiii- 
dentes commlsccnt; anima potlns quam corporis connectio. ^CatullusL b Lucian. Tom. 4. 

"Non dat boslo, dat Nora nectar, dat rores anlms saaredentes, dat nordum. thvmnxrquc, cinnamnmque et 
md, flm. Secundus bas. 4. aEustathluo, Ub. 4. "CatuUua fUaciuman. f Ovid, art anu 

£log. 1ft. b Ovid. " She folded her arms around my neck.** 1 Cum capita Uinent solitis morslimculls, 
et com mammillamm pressluncalls. Up. od. ant lec. Uh. Z, hTom. 4. did. meretr. lApidelus 
IfUes a Et unum blandiontis liUKUio admulBum longd mdlitom: et post lib. 1 1. Arctias earn comple^us 
cflppi snaviari jamque purUcr iiatcntls oris iniialUa dnnameo et occarsanUs Ungius ilUsa nectareo, tke 
*®Llb. 1. ndvtia Jovin. cup. 30. 
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osculumsU mortah peceatum, or that of Durand. EaJtvmal. lib. 1. cap. 10. 
€ibstinere deberU conjugesd complexu, toto tempore quo solennibas nuptiarum 
itUerdicitur^ what shall become of all such ^immodest kisses and obscene 
'actions, the forerunners of brutish lust, if not lust itself! What shall become 
of them that often abuse their own wives] But what have I to do with 
this? 

That which I aim at, is to show you the progress of this burning lust; to 
epitomize therefore all this which I have hitherto said, with a familiar example 
out of that elegant Musaeus, observe but with me those amorous proceedings 
of Leander and Hero : they began first to look one on another with a lascivious 
look, 


' Obllqnfc Intueiis Indc nutlbud,—— 
Nutlbusmutuisinducens In errorem mcntein pucllsB. 
£t ilia b contra imtlbus mutuis juvenis 
Leandri quod^inorem non ronuit, &c. Tnde 
Adibut in tenebris taettb quidem Ktrlnp:ons 
Koscos puelloj digitoi}. ex imo suspirabat 

Vt-'hcmoiitcr Indo ■ 

Vlrginis nutem bend olens collum osculatus, 

Talo verbum ait am oris ictus stlmulo, 

Preccs audit ct amoris iniserurc inei, 

Sic fatus rocusantis persuasit ineiitum puclloe.’* 


' With becks and nods he first began 
To try the wench’s mind, 

With becks and nods and unilcs iig.iin 
An answer he did find. 

And in the dark he took her by the liand. 

And wrung it hard, and sighed grieviriMly, 

And kiss’d her too, and woo’d her .as he might,' 
With pity me, sweetheart, or else 1 die, 

And with such words and gestures us there post, 
lie won his mistress’ favour at the lost.” 


Tho same proceeding is elegantly described by Apollonius in his Argonautic.^, 
between Jason and Medea, by Eustathius in the ten books of the loves of 
Isuieiiius and Ismcue, Achilles Tatius between his Clitophon and Leucippe, 
Ohaucei’s neat poem of Troilus and Cresseide; and in that notable tale iu 
Potrouius of a soldier and a gentlewoman of Ephesus, that was so famous all 
over Asia for her chastity, and that mourned for her husband : the soldier 

wooed her with such rhetonc as lovers use to do, placitone etiam pugnahls 

amori ? (fee. at last, frangi pertinaciam passa est, ho got her good will, not 
only to satisfy his lust, ®but to hang her dead husband’s bddy on the cross 
(which he watched instead of the thief s that was newly stolen away), whilst 
he wooed her in her cabin. These are tales, you will say, but they have most 
significant €uoraIs, and do well express those ordinary proceedings of doting 
lovers. 

Many such allurement there are, nods, jests, winks, smiles, wrestlings, 
tokens, favours, symbols, letters, valentines, (fee. For which aause belike. 
Godfridus, lib. 2. de amor, would not have women learn to write. Many such 
provocations are used when they come in presence, ^^they will, and will not, 

'*Ma1o mo Galatea petit lusciva paella, My mistress with an apple woos me, 

£t fugit ad suiices, ct .sc cupit auto vlderl.* And hastily to covert goes 

To hide herself, but would be seen 
With all her heart before, God knows.** 

Kero so tripped away from Leander as one displeased, 

**4Tct as she went fhll often look'd behind. 

And many poor excuses did she find 
To linger by the way,”— 


but if he clianco to overtake her, she is most averse, nice and coy, 

^ Denegat et pugnat, sed vult super omnia vincl.** ** She seems not won, but won slio Is at length, 

In such wai*8 women use but half their strengtJi.* 

Sometimes they lie open and are most tractable and coming, apt, yielding, aii'l 
willing to embrace, to take a green gown, with that shepherdess in Theocrit^us, 
Edyl, 27. to let their ccyits, (fee., to play and dally, at such seasons, and to 
Borne,' as they spy their advantage; and then coy, close again, so nice, so 
surly, so demure, you had much better tame a colt, catch or ride a 'wild horse, 
than got her favour, or win her love, not a look, not a smile, not a kiss for a 


°08Cttla qui Biimpslt, si non et cetera snmpslt, Ac. Corpus plaenlt xnaritl sul tolll ex urea, atque 
illl qiiifi vacabat cruel adligl. P N ovl Ingcnium mullemxD, noluiit ubi vell^ ubl noils cuplunt ultro* Tor. 
Eunuc. act. 4. sc. 7. ** Marlowe. . ^ 
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kingdom. ' Aretiue's Lucretia was an excellent artisan in this kind, as she* 
tells her own tale, “ Though I was by nature and art most beautiful and fair, 
yet by these tricks 1 seemed to be far more amiable than 1 was, for that which: , 
men earnestly seek and cannot attain, draws on their affection with a most 
furious desire. I had a suitor loved me dearly (said she), and the " more he 
gave me, the more eagerly he wooed me, the more I seemed to neglect, to 
scorn him, and which 1 commonly gave others, I would not let him see mo, 
converse with me, no, not have a kiss. To gull him the more, and fetch him 
over (for him only I aimed at) I personated my own servant to bring in a 
present from a Spanish count, whilst he was in my company, as if he had been 
the count’s servant, which he did excellently well perform : * Comos de monte 
TurcOy * my lord and master hath sent your ladyship a small present, and pai^t 
of his hunting, a piece of venison, a pheasant, a few partridges, &c.’ (all which 
she bought with her own money), ‘commends his lovo and service to you, 
desiring you to accept of it in good part, and he means very shortly to come 
and see you.’” Withal she showed liim rings, gloves, scarfs, coronets which 
others had sent her, when there was no such matter, but only to circumvent 
him. ^ By these means (as she concludes) “ I made the poor gentleman so mad, 
that he was ready to spend himselfj and venture his dearest blood for my 
sake.” Philinna, in *Lucian, practised all this long before, iis it shall appear 
unto you by her discourse ; for when Diphilus her sweetheart came to see her 
(as his daily custom was) she frowned upon him, would not vouchsafe him her 
company, but kissed Lamprius his co-rival, at the same time ^before his faco : 
but why was it ? To make him (as she telleth her mother that chid her for it) 
more jealous; to whet his love, to come with a greater appetite, and to 
know that her favour was not so easy to be had. Many other tricks she used 
besides this (as she there configsseth), for she would fall out with, and anger 
liim of set purpose, pick quarrels upon no occasion, because she would be 
reconciled to him again. Arnantium irce amoi'is redintegration as the old 
saying is, the falling out of lovers is the renewing of love; and according to 
that of Arist8enetus,^’i4CW7it/u)res amorum post injurias ddicice, love is increased 
by injuries, as the sunbeams are more gracious after a cloud. And surely this 
aphorism is most true; for as Ampelis informs CrisS in the said Lucian, “^If 
a lover be not jealous &ngry, waspish, apt to &11 out, sigh and swear, he is no 
true lover.” To kiss and coll, hang about her neck, protest, swear and wish, 
are but ordinary symptoms, incipientis adhuc et crescentis amyris signa; but 
if he be jealous, angry, apt to mistalce, <k&, beni spares licetj sweet sister he 
is thine own; yet if you let him alone, humour him, please him, &c., and 
that he perceive once he hath you sur^ without any co-rival, his love will 
languish, and he will not care so much for you. Hitherto (saith she) can I 
speak out of experience; Demophantus a rich fellow was a suitor of mine, I 
seemed to neglect him, and gave better entertainment to Calliades the painter 
before his face, principio abiit, verbis me insectatus at first he went away all 
in a chaie, cursing and swearing, but at lapt he came submitting himself, vow- 
ing and protesting he loved me most dearly, I should have all he had, and that 
he would kill himself for my saka Ther^ore 1 advise thee (dear sister Crisis) 
and all maids, not to use ^our suitors over kindly; insohntes enim sunt hoc 
cum sentmnty ’twill make them proud and insolent; but now and then reject* 


’Pornodidoseolo dUd. Ital. Latin. Donat, h Gasp. Barthlo Gennano. Qnonqnam natnra, et arte eram 
formo^lma, Isto tamen aatn taato apecloslor Tldebar, quod enlm ocnlla capitom segrd prebetnr, mnlto 
magis affectua humanos incendit. * Quo nudortbus me donia propltlabat, eo pcjorlbus Ilium modb 
tractabam, ne baslum Impetrarit, Ac. t Comes de monte Tnreo Hlspanus baa de venatione suft partes 
mlsltJusBltque peromantw orare, ut boo qualecunque donum suo nomine acclplas. ^ Hla artlbua homineni 
Ita exeaatabam, ut pro me|^ ad omnia paratua, &c. * Tom. 4. dial meret S Kellcto ill(K segre Ipsl • 

Interim et omnlno dlfHaiito. > SI qnls enim neo Zdotypus, Irascitar, nec pugnat allquando amator, 

I nec pel jurat, non est habendus amator, Ac. Totus hie ignis ^lotypla constat, dee. maximl amores iude ■ 
' uascuntur. Sed si persuaniii illi ftierlt to solum babere, elangueseft illlc|aaior suua. " 
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them, estrange thyself, et si me avdies semel atque Uerum exclude, shut him 
out of doors once or twice, let him dance attendance; follow my counsel, and 
«by this means ^you shall make him mad, come off roundly, stand to any con- 
ditions, and do whatsoever you will have him. These are the ordinary pi-ac- 
tices ; yet in the said Lucian, Melissa methinks had a trick lieyond all this ; 
for when her suitor came coldly on, to stir him up, she writ one of his co- 
rivals’ names and her own in a paper, Jfelissa amat Hermotimum Ilermotimus 
Mdissam, causing it to be stuck upon a post, for all gazers to behold, and lost 
it in the way where he used to walk; which when the silly novico perceived, 
statim ut legit credidit, instantly apprehended it was so, came raving to me, 
&c., ^and so when I was in despair of his love, four months after I recovered 
him again.” Eugenia drew Timocles for her valentine, and wore his name a 
long time a|ter in her bosom : Camajna singled out Pamphilus to dance, at 
Myson’s wedding (some say), for there she saw him first; Fselicianus over- 
took Cffilia by the highway side, offered his service, thence came farther ac- 
quaintance, and thence came love. But who can repeat half their devices ? 
What Aretino experienced, what conceited Lucian, or wanton Aristaenetus? 
They will deny and take, stiffly refuse, and yet earnestly seek the same, repel 
to make them come with more eagerness, fly from if you follow, but if averse, 
as a shadow they will follow you a^nm, /ugientem sequitur, sequentem fugit; 
with a regaining retreat, a gentle reluctancy, a smiling threat, a pretty 
pleasant peevishness they will put you of^ and have a thousand such several 
enticements. For as he saith, 

“ ®Non cst forma satis, nec quo? vult bclla rldcrl, “ *Tls not cnonqli thonffh she be fair of hue, 

I)cbct vu1i;arl more placere suls, For her to use this vulffor compliment : 

] Jicta, sales, lusus, sermoncs, gratia, rlsus, liut pretty toys and ^ests, and saws and smiles, 

Vincunt nature condidioris opus.” As far beyond what beauty can atiempt." 

^ For this cause belike Philostratus, in his images, makes diverse loves, some 
young, some of one age, some of another, some winged, some of one sex, some 
of another, some with torches, some with golden apples, some with darts, gins, 
snares, andpther engines in their hands,” as Propertius hath prettily painted 
them out, lih. 2. et 29. and which some interpret, diverse enticements, or 
diverse affections of lovejs, which if not alone, yet jointly may batter and 
overcome the strongest constitutions. 

It is reported of Decius and Yalerianus, those two notorious persecutors of 
the church, that when they could enforce a young Christian by no means (as 
" Hierome records) to sacrifice to their idols, by no torments or promises, they 
took another course to tempt him : they put him into a fair garden, and set a 
young courtezan to dally with him, ^she took him about the neck and kissed 
him, and that which is not to be named,” Trumibusque aUrectare, <kc., and all 
those enticements which might be used, that whom torments could not, love 
might batter and beleaguer. But such was his constancy, she could not over- 
come, and when this last engine would take no place, they left him to his own 
ways. At ^ Berkley in Gloucestershire, there was in times past a nunnery 
(saith Gualterus Mape^ an old historiographer, that lived 400 years since), 
<< of which there was a noble and a ftir lady abbess : Godwin, that subtile 
Earl of Kent, travelling that way (seeking not her but hers), leaves a nephew 
of liis, a proper young gallant (as if he had been sick) with her, till he came 
back again, and gives the young man charge so long to counteifeit, till he had 


^ Vcnlantem vldebli Ipsum denno Inflammatani et prorena Insanientein. b Et alccom fere de lllo deepe* 
rdMem, post menses quatnor ad me rediit. ^ Fetronins, CatoL d Imagines deomm. fol. 327. varioa 
emores ^1^ qnos ollqni interpretantor moltipUceB affectns et iUecebraa, olios jmelloi, pneUai, alatoa, alloe 
porno onreo, olios sagittos, alios lagueoa, dec. *£piBt 11b. 3. Tlte Fanil Eremlta. f Mentrlx 

■pecloso cepit delicatlus atrlngere eoUa complenlbns, et coipore in llbidlnem eonoltoto, Ac. B Camden 

In Qlodoeatersliire, hulc priefiilt nobllls et formoso obbotlssa, Godwlnns comes indole aabtUia, non Ipsam, 
eed sua cupiens, rellquit nepotem lunm forma elegantlssimnm, tanquom inflrmum dopee rererteretnr ; 
Instmit, die. t . * 
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deflowered the abbess, and as many besides of the nuns as he could, and leaves 
liim withal, rings, jewels, girdles, and such toys to give them still, when they 
came to visit him. The young man, willing to undergo such a business, played 
his part so well, that in short space he got up most of their bellies, and whcMi* 
he had done, told his lord how he had sped ; ^ his lord made instantly to the 
court, tells the king how such a nunnery was become a bawdy-house, procures 
a visitation, gets them to be turned out, and begs the lands to his own use.** 
This story I do therefore repeat, that you may see of what force these entice- 
ments are, if they be opportunely used, and how hard it is even for the most 
averse and sanctified souls to resist such allurements. John Major in tlie 
life of John the monk, that lived in the days of Theodosius, commends the 
hermit to have been a man of singular continency, and of a most austere life ; 
but one night by chance the devil came to his cell in the habit of a young 
market wench that had lost her way, and desired for 6od*s sake some lodging 
with him. The old man let her in, and after some common conference of 
her mishap, she began to inveigle him with lascivious talk and jests, to j)lay 
with his beard, to kiss him, and do worse, till at last she overcame him. As 
he went to address himself to that business, she vanished on a sudden, and the 
devils in the air laughed him to scorn.” Whether this be a true story, or a 
tale, I will not much contend, it serves to illustrate this which I have said. 

Yet were •’t so, that these of which I have hithei*to spoken, and such like 
enticing baits, be not sufficient, there be many others, which will of themselves 
intend this passion of burning lust, amongst which, dancing is none of the least ; 
and it is an engine of such force, I may not omit it. IncitanisiUum libidinis^ 
Petrarch calls it, the spur of lust. " A circle of which the devil himself is 
the centre. ^ Many women that use it, have come dishonest home, most indif- 
ferent, none better.” “ AnothtT terms it, “ the companion of all filthy delights 
and enticements, and ’tis not easily told what inconveniences come by it, what 
scunilo talk, obscene actions,” and many times such monstrous gestures, such las- 
civious motions, such wanton tunes, meretricious kisses, homely embracings, 

(ut Gadltana canoro 

Inclplat prurire choro, plaufiuque probata 

Ad terrain tremula descendant dune puclla, 

Irrltamcntum Veneris langaentls)” ^ 

that it will make the spectators mad. When that epitomizer of ® Trogus had 
to the full described and set out King Ptolemy’s riot as a chief engine and 
instrument of his overthrow, he adds, tympanum et t?ipudium, fiddling and 
dancing: “the king was not a spectator only, but a principal actor himself.” 
A thing nevertheless frequently used, and part of a gentlewoman’s bringing 
up, to sing, dance, and play on the lute, or some such instrument, before she 
can say her paternoster, or ten commandments. ’Tis the next way their 
parents think to get them husbands, they are compelled to learn, and by that 
means, ^ Incestoa amoves de tenero meditantur ungue; ’tis a great allurement 
as it is often used, and many are undone by it. Thais, in Lucian, inveigled 
Lamprias in a dance, Herodias so far pleased Herod, that she made him swear 
to give her what she would ask, John Baptist’s head in a platter. ^Robert 
Duke of Normandy, riding by Falais, spied Arietta, a fair maid, as she danced 


h nie Implger regem adit, abbatissam et saas pnsgnantee edoeet, exploratorlbna missis probnt, ct fis 
electis, K domino suo manerlum accopit. 1 Post sermones de casu sat suavltate scrmonls eonclUat anl- 
mnm liomini^ manumqae inter colloqula et rlsus ad borbam protendit et palpore cosplt cerricem simin 
et osealsrl; quid multa? Captimm dneit milltem Christ!. Gomplexura eraneacit, demoncs in aere mono- 
chum riaerunt. k Choraa clreulns, ei^us centrum diab. 1 Multss inde impudles domum redlore, plures 
lunblgnsB, melior nulla. ^ Tnrplnm delldamm comes est externa aaltatio; neque certb foclle dictu qun 
molahlno Tiaua hauriat, ot qua parlat, colloqula, monstrosoa, Incondltoa geatuk dec. " Juv. Sat. 1 1 . 

** Perhaps you may expect that a Gaditanlan with a tuneful company may begin to wanton, and girls 
approved with applause lower themselves to the ground in a loadvlons manner, a provocative of languiahlng 
desire. o Justin. 1. 10. Addiintur Inatrnmonta luzurUa, tympana et trlpudla; nec tarn spoctator 

acd nequitla magister, . P Uor. 1 . 6. Od. G. 4 Uavorde vita q)na. 
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on a green, and was so much enamoured with the object, that ^he must needs 
lie with her that night. Owen Tudor won Queen Catherine’s affection in a 
dance, falling by chance with his head in her lap. Who cannot parallel these 
Istories out of his experience] Speusippas a noble gallant in *that Greek 
Aiistsenetus, seeing Panareta a fair young gentlewoman dancing by accident, 
was so far in love with her, that for a long time after he could think of nothing 
but Panareta: he came raving home full of Panareta; “Who would not 
admire her, who would not love her, that should but see her dance as I did? 
O admirable, O divine Panareta! I have seen old and new Pome, many fair 
cities, many proper women, but never any like to Panareta, they are dross, 
dowdies all to Panareta ! O how she danced, how she tripped, how she turned, 
with what a grace ! happy is that man that shall enjoy her. O most incom- 
parable, only, Panareta!** When Xenophon, in Symposio, or Banquet, had 
discoursed of love, and used all the engines that might be devised, to move 
Socrates, amongst the rest, to stir him the more, he shuts up all with a plea- 
sant interlude or dance of Dionysius and Ariadne. “ ^ First Ariadne dressed 
hlo a bride came in and took her place; by and by Dionysius entered, dancing 
to the music. The spectators did all admire the young man’s carriage; and 
Ariadne herself was so much affected with the sight, that she could scarce sit. 

i'ter a while Dionysius beholding Ariadne, and incensed with love, bowing to 
her knees, embraced her first, ancl kissed her with a grace ; she embraced him 
again, and kissed him with like affection, <bc., as the dance required; but they 
that stood by, and saw tliis, did much applaud and commend them both for it. 
And when Dionysius rose up, he raised her up with him, and many pretty ges- 
tures, embraces, kisses, and love compliments passed between them : which 
when they saw fair Bacchus and beautiful Ariadne so sweetly and so unfeign- 
edly kissing each other, so really embracing, they swore they loved indeed, and 
were so inflamed with the object, that they begftn to rouse up themselves, as if 
they would have flown. At the last when they saw them still, so willingly 
embracing, and now ready to go to the bride-chamber, they were so ravished 
with it, that they that were unmarried, swore they would forthwith marry, and 
those that were married called instantly for their horses, and galloped homo 
to their wives,” What greater motive can there be than this burning lust? 
what so violent an oppugner ? Not without good cause therefore so many 
general councils condemn it, so many fathers abhor it, so many grave men 
Bj)eak against it; “Use not the company of a woman,” saith Syracides, 8. 4. 
“ that is a singer, or a dancer; neither hear, lest thou be taken in her 
craftiness.” In circo non tarn cernitur quam discitur libido, “Haedns holds, 
lust in theatres is not seen, but learned. Gregory Nazianzen that eloquent 
divine (^as he relates the story himself), when a noble Mend of his solemnly 
invited him with other bishops, to his daughter Olympia’s wedding, refused to 
come: “^For it is absurd to see an old gouty bishop sit amongst dancers;’^ 
lie held it unfit to be a spectator, much less an actor. Nemo saltat sobrius^ 
Tully writes, he is not a sober man that danceth ; for some such reason 
(belike) Domitian forbade the BoHan senators to dance, and for that fact 
removed many of them from the senate. But these, you will say, are lascivious 


rorwhom lie begat William tho Conqueror; by the aanre token she tore her smock down, saying, &e. 
• j:])ist. 20. Quls non mlratus est atitantem ? Qaisnonrldlt etamavit? retcrem et novum vldi Itomain, sed 
tll)i siinllem non vldi Panureta ; fellx qul Panareta frultnr, dtc. t Prindpio Ariadne velut sponsa prodit, ac 
so.u i-ecedit; prodlens lUico nionysiiu ad numeros cutante tibia saltabut; admiratl sunt orones sultantem 
juvenem, Ipsaqiie Ariadne, nt via potaerit.conqniescera; postea vero cum Dionysius earn aspexlt, &e. Ut 
aiitem surrexit Dionysius, erexlt shnnl Ariadnem, llcebatqne spectare gestus osculantlum, et inter se com- 
plcctentlum ; qni autem speetabant, &e. Ad extremum vldentes eosmutuis amplexlbus ImpUcatos et JamJam 
ad thalamum Ituros ; qul non duxerant uxores Jurabant uxores se dneturos ; qul autem duxerant conscensla 
eiiuis et Incltatls, ut llsdem firuerentnr, domum festlnarunt. ^ Lib. 4. de contemnend. amorlbus. ^ Ad 
Aiiyslum eplst. 67. 7 Intempestlvum enlm est, et i auptils abhorrens, inter saltantes pudagrlcum videia 

Buuum. et episcopum. 
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and Pagan dances, ’tis the abuse that causeth such iiiconveniencei and I do 
not well therefore to condemn, speak against, or “innocently to accuse the 
best and pleasantest thing (so ‘Lucian calls it) that belongs to mortal men.” 
You misinterpret, I condemn it not; 1 hold it notwithstanding an honest dis-^ 
port, a lawful recreation, if it be opportune, moderately and soberly used : I 
am of Plutarch’s mind, “ ‘ that which respects pleasure alone, honest recrea- 
tion, or bodily exercise, ought not to be rejected and contemned I subscribe 
to ^Lucian, “ ’tis an elegant thing, which clioereth up the mind, exerciseth the 
body, delights the spectators, which teacheth many comely gestures, equally 
afTecting the ears, eyes, and soul itself” Sallust discommends singing and 
dancing in Sempronia, not that she did sing or dance, but that she did it in 
excess, 'tis the abuse of it; and Gregory’s refusal doth not simply condemn it, 
but in some folks. Many will not allow men and women to dance together, be- 
cause it is a provocation to lust : they may as well, with Lycurgus an.d Mahomet, 
cut down all vines, forbid the drinking of wine, for that it makes some men 
drunk. 

“•Nlhll prodest qnod non lacdere posset Idem; 

Igne quid utilius t ** 

T say of this as of all other honest recreations, they are like fire, good and 
bad, and 1 see no such inconvenience, but that they may so dance, if it be 
done at duo times, and by fit persons: and conclude with Wolfongus ‘*Hider, 
and most of our modern divines : Sz decorm, graves^ verecuzidte, plena luce 
honorum virorum et matronarum honestarum,tempestivh fiant,prohari possunt, 
et dehent, “ There is a time to mourn, a time to dance,” Eccles. iiL 4. Let 
them take their pleasures then, and as ‘he said of old, “ young men and 
maids flourishing in their age, fair and lovely to behold, well attired, and of 
comely carriage, dancing a Greek galliard, and as their dance required, kept 
their time, now turning nowte cing, now apart now altogether, now a courtesy 
tlien a caper,” <kc., and it was a pleasant sight to see those pretty knots, and 
swimming flgures. The sun and moon (some say) dance about the earth, the 
three upper planets about the sun as their centre, now stationary, now direct, 
now retrograde, now in apogee^ then in perigee, now swift then slow, occiden- 
tal, oriental, they turn round, jump and trace, $ and $ about the sun with 
those thirty-three Maculae or Bourbonian lAopOiet, circa Solemsaltazites Cythare- 
dum, saith Promundus. Pour Medicean stars dance about J upiter, two Aus- 
trian about Saturn, &c., and all (belike) to the music of the spheres. Our 
greatest counsellors, and staid senators, at some times dance, as David before 
the ark, 2 Sam. vi. 14. Miriam, Exod. xv. 20. Judith, xv. 13. (though the 
devil hence perhaps hath brought in those bawdy bacchanals), and well may 
they do it. The greatest soldiers, as ^Quintilianus, ^.ZEmilius Probus, ^Ccelius 
Bhodiginus, have proved at large;, still use it in Greece, Borne, and the most 
worthy senators, cantarcj saltare^ Lucian, Macrobius, Libanus, Plutarch, 
Julius, Pollux, Athenasus, have written just tracts in commendation of it. 
In this our age it is in much request in those countries, as in all civil com- 
monwealths, as Alexander ab Alexandro, lib. 4. cap, 10. et lib. 2. cap. 25. 
hath proved at large, ^amongst the barbarians themselves none so precious ; 
all the world allows it, 

**kDlvltIa8 contemno tnas, rex Cnese. tnamquo 
Yendo Ailoni, unguontiB, flore^ mero» choreif.** 


‘ Rem omnlam In morttflnm vita optlmem Innocenter accniare. * Qnn honeetnn yolnptatem nsplclt, 
But corporia oxcrcltium, eontemni non debet. b ElegantlaainiB reo eet» qnaa et mentem eenitp corpue 

exotcei^ et spectonteB oUeetet miUtoe geatoi decoroi dooeni, oeoloi, bbtcb, ul mnm ex aqno demoted. 
^ Ovid. d System, monilli pnlloeopblm. * Apuleine. 10. FndU, pnellaiqae Yirenti florentei BBUtula, 

fbrmB complcuif veite nltldi, taieeiiu gritbMl, OnBCBnicam seltantee Pynrhlcam, dlipoeltli ordlnetlonibuH, 
decoroi unbttni Inerrabant, nimo In orbem flexl, nunc in obUqtuun eerlera oonnexl. none In qnidmm enneatl, 
Anne indd separati, &e. f Lib. 1, eap. 11. e vit Epamlnondn. h Lib. 6. I Bead P.illartyr 

Oeoan Decad. Banco, Lerlna Haelnlt, k Angeilanua Xrotopasdinm. 

‘ * i 
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^ Plato, in his Common wealth, will have dancing-schools to be maintained, “that 
young folks might meet, be acquainted, see one another, and be seen;” nay- 
more, he would have them dance naked ; and scoffs at them that laugh at 
•it. But Eusebius, prospar. Evangel, lib. 1, cap, 11. and Theodoret, lUb, 9. 
carat, grcec. affect worthily lash him for it ; and well they might : for as one 
saith, “ “ the very sight of naked parts caiiseth enormous, exceeding concu- 
piscences, and stirs up both men and women to burning lust.” There is a 
mean in all things : this is my censure in brief ; dancing is a pleasant recre- 
ation of body and mind, if sober and modest (such as our Christian dances 
are)’ if tempestively used; a furious motive to burning lust, if as by Pagans 
heretofore, unchastely abused. But I proceed. 

If these alluremcuts do not take place, for ^ Simienis, that great master of 
dalliance, shall not behave himself better, the more effectually to move others, 
and satisfy^ their lust, they will swear and lie, promise, protest, forge, coim- 
terfeit, brag, bribe, flutter and dissemble of all sides. ’Twas Lucretia’s coun- 
sel in Aretine, Si vis amied/rui, promitte^ fingey j’wm, perjuray jactay simvlay 
meatire; and they put it well in practice, as Apollo to Daphne, 

“ ® niihi Dclpliicji tellus * Delphos, ClaroM, and Teccdos serve me, 

]:t ( lurus Cl Tciicilub, putarcaquc regia serrit, And Jupiter L. kiiuwn niy hire tu bo." 

Jupiter Cbt geiiitor" 

P The poorest swains will do as much, ^IfUle pecus nivei sunt et mUd vallibus 
agni; “ I have a thousand sheep, good store of cattle, and they are all at her 
coniniaud,” 

nos. tibi nostra supellex, 
lluruqac servicrint" 

“house, laud, goods, are at her service,” as he is himself. Dinomachus, a 
senator’s son in ® Lucian, iu love with a wench inferior to him in birth and 
fortunes, the sooner to accomplish his desire,»wept unto her, and swore he 
loved her with all his heaii;, and her alone, and that as soon as ever his 
father died (a very rich man and almost decrepid) he would make her his wife. 
The maid by chance made her mother acquainted with the business, who being 
an old fox, well experienced in such matters, told her daughter, now ready to 
yield to his desire, that ho meant nothing less, for dost thou think he will ever 
care for thee, being a poor wench, that may have his choice of all the beau- 
ties iu the city, oue noble by birth, with so many talents, os young, better 
qualified, and fairer than thyself? daughter, believe him not: the maid was 
abashed, and so the matter broke offl When Jupiter wooed J uno first (Lilius 
Giraldus relates it out of an old comment on Theocritus), the better to effect 
his suit, he turned himself into a cuckoo, and spying her one day walking 
along, separated from the other goddessas, caused a tempest suddenly to arise, 
for fear of which she fled to shelter : Jupiter to avoid the storm likewise flew 
into her lap, in virginis Junxniis gremivm devolavUy whom Juno for pity 
covered in her ^ apron. But he turned himself forthwith into his own shape, 
began to embrace and ofler violence unto her, sed iUa Tnatris metu abnvA)aty 
but slie by no means would yield, ^pme poUidtus cmnubium ohtinuity till he 
vowed and swore to marry her, and then she gave consent. This fact was 
done at Thomax hill, which ever after was called Cuckoo hill, and in peipetual 
remembrance there was a temple erected to Telia Juno in the same place. So 
powerful are fair promises, vows, oaths, and protestations. It is an ordinary 

1 10 Leg. rt]t fcip ToiavTfir ffireJriv ifvflica, &0. hi^na CBUBx oportolt dlsclpllnam eonstitnl, nt tam pncil qnain 
pucllse choreas celebrent. spectentnrqafl ac spectent, &e. Aspectus enizn nudorum eorporum tam marcs 
quam fomlnas irritare solet ad enormes lascivlffi app^tus. ^ Camden Annul, anno 1678, ibl. 27G. Ama- 
torlls facctiis et Ulecebrls exqulsitlssimus. » Met. 1. Ovid. P Erasmus cgl. miUe mei Siculls errant in 
montibns agnl. ^ Virg. ' Lwclions. *Tom. 4. morot. dial, amaro ce Jurat et lachrlmatar dlcltquo 
nxorem me dncorc vclle. qimm pater oculos dansisset. t Quum dotein alibi multo mqforem aspldot, &c. 

Or upper garment. Quern Juno miaerata veste contexit. 
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tlimg too in tUs case to belie their age^ which widows usuallj do« that mean 
to manj againi and bachelors too sometimes^ 

** * CivJns octamm trepidavlt setaa • 

ccrncie lastnun;" 

to say they are younger than they are. Cormides in the said Lucian loved 
Philematium, anold maid of forty-five years; *she swore to him she was but 
thirty-two next December. But to dissemble in this kind, is familiar of all 
sides, and often it takes. ^Fallere credentem res estoperosa puellam ’tis soon 

done, no such great mastery, Egregiam verb laudem^ et spolia ampla^ 

and nothing so frequent as to belie their estates, to prefer their suits, and to 
advance themselves Many men to fetch over a young woman, widows, or 
whom they love, will not stick to crack, forge and feign any thing comes next, 
bid his boy fetch his cloak, rapier, gloves, jewels, <bc., in such a chest, scarlet- 
goldcn-tissue breeches, &c, when there is no such matter; or maJeu any scruple 
to give out, as he did in Petronius, that he was master of a ship, kept so many 
servants, and to personate their part the better, take upon them to be gentle- 
men of good houses, well descended and allied, hire apparel at broker^, some 
scavenger or prick-louse tailors to attend upon them for the time, swear they 
have great possessions, “ bribe, lie, cog, and foist how dearly they love, how 
bravely they will maintain her, like any lady, countes*^, duchess, or queen; 
they shall have gowns, tiers, jewels, coaches and caroches, choice diet, 

** The heads of parrots, ton ncs of nif^htlngolo^ t Spirit of n)<CB and of \ lolets, 

*1 he 111 ains of peacocks, and ot o&ti ic hes, I 1 he milk ol uuicoius, ’ &c. 

Thcii bath shall be tlic Juice of gllllllowen, | 

as old Volpone courted Ccclia in the * comedy, when as they are no such men, 
not worth a groat, but mere sharkers, to mtikc a fortime, to get their desire, 
Ol else pretend love to spend their idle hour^ to be more welcome, and for 
hotter entertainment. The c<Jnclusion is, they mean nothing less, 

:Sil metuunt Jurarc, nihil promlttero enrant : I ''Oaths, tows, promises, are much protested; 

bed siinul ac ctipid t iik ntts bntiata libido est, | But when tliiir mind and lust is satisfied. 

Dicta inliil muutie, nihil peijuiu cuiant;" | Oaths, vows, piomises, luo quitemteltcttd;** 

though he solemnly swear by the genius of Coesar, by Venus* slirino, Hymen’s 
deity, by Jupiter, and all the other gods, give no Credit to his words. For 
■when lovers swear, Venus laughs, Venus /icec perjuria ridet, “Jupiter himself 
smiles, and pardons it withal, as grave “Plato gives out; of all perjury, that 
alone for love matters is forgiven by the gods. If promises, lies, oaths, and 
protestations, will not avail, they fall to bribes, tokens, gilts, and such like 
feats. ^Plurvnus auro conci/iatur amor: as Jupiter con*upted Danae with a 
golden shower, and Liber Ariadne with a lovely crown (which was afterwards 
transla:od mto the heavens, and there forever shines) ; they will rain chickens, 
fiorins, crowns, angels, all manner of coins and stamps in her lap. And so 
must he certainly do that will speed, make many feasts, banquets, invitations, 
send her some present or other every foot. Summo studio parentur epulcs 
(saith “Hoedus) et crehros fiant largiiiones, he must be very bountiful and 
liberal, seek and sue, not to her only, but to ^ her followers, friends, familiar^ 
fiddler^ panders, parasites, and household servants; he miut insinuate him- 
self, and surely wiU, to all| of all sorti^ messengers, porters,* carriers, no man 
must be unrewarded or unrespected. I had a suitor (saith ^ Aretine’s Lucre- 
tid) that when he came to my house, flung gold and^silver about, as if it bad 
been chaff Another suitor I had was a very choleric fellow ; but 1 so h(mdle<l 


' Hor. > DcJeraTlt Ilia leeundiiin rapra trlgesimimi sd prozlmnm Deeemlirem eompletaram se esse, 

t Ovid V Nam donls Tlncltor omnls amor. Catullus L d 6. * Fox, act. 3. se. 8. ^ Catullus. 

* reijurta ridet omantum Jupiter, et ventos irrtta ferre Jubet, Tlbul. lib. 8. et d. * In Fbflebo. pqleran. 

tlbus his dil soli Ignosonnt. bCatnl. *Llb.l.decont6mnendlsainorlbuB. d Dial. Itol. orratnin 
u* paleas prqjiciebat. BUIosum babul amatorem qul supplex flezii ganlbus, &o. Nullus recensUlatus 
t( MiB ftixctui, nullum cnpe41arum genus tom cornm eraf^ aullnm Tlnum Creticum pretiosnm, quin od me 
fei lot Ubco; credo alteram oculum plgnocl daturas, dc v 
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hi^, that for all his fuming, I brought him upon his knees. If there had been 
an excellent bit in the market, any novelty, iibh, fruii^ or fowl, muscadel, or 
malmsey, or a cup of neat wine in all the city, it was presented presently to 
'me; though never so dear, hard to come by, yet 1 had it : the poor fellow was 
so fond at last, that I think if 1 would I might have had one of his eyes out of 
his head. A third suitor was a merchant of Rome, and his manuer of wooing 
was with ^exquisite music, coatly banquets, poems, dec. I held him off till at 
length he protested, promised and swore pro virginitate regm me donaiwrum^ 
I should have all he had, house, goods, and lands, pro conevibitu solo; ^neither 
was there ever any conjuror, 1 think, to charm his spirits that used such atten- 
tion, or mighty words, as he did exquisite phrases, or general of any army so 
many stratagems to win a city, as he did tricks and devices to get the love of 
me. Thus men are active and passive, and women not far behind them in 
this kind : eiudax ad ionnia foeminaj quae vel amat, vd odU, 

S For half to boldly there can nm 
Smear and lye at women cun , ' 

^ They will crack, countei^feit, and collogue as well as the best, with handker- 
chiefs, and wrought nightcaps, purses, posies, and such toys: as he justly 
complained, 

“1 Cnr mlttis vlolai? nempo nt vlnlentlus uret; ** Why dost thou send me rtolcts, my dear? 

Quid violas vioUs me Molcma tiua t” Lc, To make ino bni ii more violent, I fear. 

U ith violets too violent thou at t, 

To violate and wound my gentle heart.* 

When nothing else will serve, the last refuge is their tears. IIxc scripsi {tea- 
tor amorem) mixta lachrymia et ausjnriiSf *twixt tears and sighs, I write this 
(I take love to witness), saith ^ Ohelidonia to Fhilonius. Lumina quae modd 
fulmina, flvmina lachrymarum^ those burning torches are now turned 
to floods of tears. Aretiue*s Lucretia, when her sweetheart came to town, 
^ wept in his bosom, ‘‘that ho might be persiAded those tears were shed for 
joy of his return,” Quartilla in Fetroniui^ when nought would move, fell a 
weeping, and as Balthasar Castillo paints them out, **™To these crocodile’s 
tears they will add sobs, fiery sighs, and sorrowful counUnance, pale colour, 
leanness, and if you do but stir abroad, these fiends are ready to meet you at 
every turn, with such a skittish neglected habit, dejected loo^ as if they were 
now ready to die for your sake; and how, saith he, shall a young novice thus 
beset, escape 1*’ But believe them not. 

— ““anlrnam ne credo pnellls, 

Namque est faemlnea tutiornnda flde.** 

Tliou thinkest, peradventure, because of her vows, tears, smiles, and protesta- 
tions, she is solely thine, thou hast her heart, hand, and affection, when as 
indeed there is no such matter, as the ^Spanish bawd said, gaudet Hla habere 
unvm in lecto, alterum in portd, terlium qui domi auspirelf she will have one 
sweetheart in bed, another in the gate, a third sighing at home, a fourth, &c. 
Every young man she sees and likes hath as mu^ interest, and shall as soon 
enjoy her as thyself. On the other side, which I have said, men are as false, 
let them swear, protest, and lie; ^uod vobia dicunt, diaxrurd mille pueUia. 
They love some of them those eleven thousand virgins at once, and make them 
believe, each^articular, he is besotted on her, or loye one till they see another. 


• ro^ muslcam opiseraa epulaa. tantli Jnramentla, donli, f Nanqnam allqnis umbrarum 

conjuiatoi tanta attentlone, taidtfue potontiboi varbiB ubub est, quam Ulo exquisltis mUil dictU, 
a chau&er. b Ab middle genus noo tntam fiamina nomen I TibuL 1. a deg. 4 . IJovlanus Pon. 

k Arlstsnetas, lik X epist IX 1 Suavltor flebam, nt persoasam habeat Ischrymos pro gandio ilUos redltOs 
mlhl omanara. °^Lib. X his acoedont. vnltiu subtristls, color pallldna, gemebimda vox, ignlta snoplna, 
la^rynUB prope InnumerabUosi Ists se statlm umbra offemnt tanto sqnalore et in omnl fers dlverUenle 
tanta made, nt illas JaiqJam monbnndas putea ^ Petronlua ** Itnst not your heart to women, fbr the 
wave is lea treacherous tlian their fidelity.** * Caslostina, act 7. Barthlo Interpret, omnibas arrldet, et ? 

singulis amari se solum dldb PUvUL •*lhey have made the same promises to a thousand girls the 

iftske to yon." 
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and then her alone; like Milo's wife in Apuleius, Ub. 2. Si qnem compexeril 
speoioscB/ormcB juveneniy venustate ^ua aumitur, et in eum animum intorquet. 
*Tis their common compliment in that case, they care not what they Bwear, 
say, or do : One while they slight them, care not for them, rail downright and * 
scoff at them, and then again they will run mad, hang themselves, stab and 
kill, if they may not enjoy them. Henceforth, therefore, ■ ■ - viro 

jiarantifoamina credat^ let not maids believe them. These tricks and counter- 
feit passions are more familiar with women, yinem hio dolori fadet aut vitcc 
dies, miaerere amcmtia, quoth Fhasdra to Hippolitus. Joessa, in 'Lucian, told 
Py thia^ a young man, to move him the more, that if he would not have her, 
she was resolved to make away herself There is a Nemesis, and it cannot 
choose but grieve and trouble thee, to hear that I have either strangled or 
drowned myself for thy sake.” Nothing so common to this sex as oaths, 
vows, and protestations, and as I have already said, tears, which they have at 
command, for they can so weep, that one would think their very hearts were 
dissolved within them, and would come out in tears; their eyes are like rocks, 
which still drop water, diarica lachrymea et audoria in modmn targeri promptoiy 
saith ” Aristmnetus, they wipe away their tears like sweat, weep with one eye^ 
laugh with the other; or as children ^weep and cry, they can both together 

** ^ Neve padlaram lochrymls moveare memento, I ** Care not for women’s tears, I connsd thee, 

Ut llorcnt ociilos erudiere snoa” | They teach their eyes as much to weep oa see.” 

And as much pity is to be taken of a woman weeping, as of a goose going bare- 
foot. When Venus lost her son Oupid, she sent a crier about, to bid every 
one tliat met him take heed. 

** < SI flentem osplclos, ne mox fallare caveto ; ** Take heed of Cupid’s tears, If cautelons. 

Sin orridehlt, magls effuge; et oacula si fora And of his smUcs and kisses 1 tlice tell, 

Ferre volet, fugito ; sunt oscula noxlo, In iptds If that he offer't, for they bo noxious, 

Suntque venena lahris,” &c. And very poison in his lips doth dwell'* 

^ A thousand years, as Castilio ponceives, " will scarce serve to reokon up those 
allurements and guiles, that men and women use to deceive one another with.* 

SuBSEGT. y. — Bawda, Phdteray Cauaea, 

When all other engines fail, that they can proceed no farther of themselves, 
their last refuge is to fly to bawds, panders, magical philters, and receipts; 
rather than fail, to the devil himself Flactareai Tiequeunt auperosy AcAeronta 
9ndvebunt And by those indirect means many a man is overcome, and pre- 
cipitated into this malady, if he take not good heed. For these bawds, first, 
they are everywhere so common, and so many, that, as he said of old Croton, 
‘^omnea hie aut captomtur avJt captant, either inveigle or be inveigled, we may 
say of most of our cities, there be so many professed, cunning bawds in them. 
Besides, bawdry is become an art, or a liberal science, as Lucian calls it; and 
there be such tricks and subtleties, so many nurses, old women, panders, letter 
carrier^ beggars, physicians, friary confessors, employed about it, that wuUua 
iradere atUua auficiat, one saith, 

— — ** • treoentto verelbu 
Buas impuiltlas tnOoqul nemo poteet” 

Such occult notes, stenography, polygrap&y, NunJtiua cmimatua, or magnetical 
telling of their minds, which ^Cabens the Jesuit, by the way, counts fabulous 
and false; cunning conveyances in this kind, that neither Juno’s jealousy, nor 
Danae’s custody, nor Argus’ vigilancy can keep them safe. 'Tis the last and 

c 

V Seneca HlpptiL ' Tom. 4. dial merit tu vero aliquondo moerore afflderla nbl audlerls me k^elpsa 

laqueo tui cauea sulfbeatam ant m puteum pradpltatam. * Eplit 20. 1. 8. t Hatroim Sent duobue 

octtUa tnonltlee quatuor. vtiglaee nno, meretiioee nulla ^ Ovid. ^ Imaglnee deomm, Ibl 832. b 

Uoschl amore fti^tlvo* quern Folltlanua Latlnum fboit. T lib, a mine viz anni euffloerent ad omnes Uloe 
lUQchiiiattoiiBi, did^na commemonadoit quos vlrt et mnllerea nt ae invloem circumveniaat, ezcogltare 
andent retnmlua ^PlautnaTrltenilna. •’TbreabandredTeraee would not comprleetlicir 

iadecencica** bDe Magnet Fbfloa lib. 4. cap. 10. 
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commonrefuge to use an assistant, snclias thatCatanean Philippa was to Joan 
Queen of Naples, a °bawd’s help, onold woman in the busines^as ^Myrrha did 
when she doated on Cyniras, and could not compass her desire, the old jade her 

’ nurso was ready at a pinch, dUi inquit, opemque me sine ferre tibi et in hde 

meik {pone timorem) SedulUas erU apta tHi, fear it not, if it be possible to bo 
done, I will effect it: nonestmulieri mvli£r insuperahilis, *’Caelestinasaid, let 
him or her be never so honest, watched and reserved, ’tis hard but one of these 
old women will get access : and scarce ahull you fiud, us ^Austin observe^ in 
a nunnery a maid alone, *‘il‘ she cannot have egress, before her window you 
shall have an old woman, or some prating gossip, tell her some tales of this 
clerk, and that monk, describing or commending some young gentleman or 
other unto her.** “As I was walking in tho street (saith a good fellow in 
Petronius) to see the town served one evening, spied an old woman in a 
comer sellkig of cabbages and roots (as our hucksters do plums, apples, and 
such like fruits); mother (quoth he) can you tell me where I cun dwell! ^e, being 
well pleased with my foolish urbanity, replied, and why, sir, should I not tell ? 
With that she rose up and went before me. I took her for a wise woman, and 
by-and-by she led mo into a by-lane, and told me there I should dwell. I 
replied again, I knew not tho house ; but I perceived, on a sudden, by the 
naked queans, that I was now come into a bawdy-house, and then too late I 
began to curse tho treachery of this old jade.” Such tricks you shall have in 
many places, and amongst the rest it is ordinary in Venice, and in the island 
of Zante, for a man to bo bawd to his own wife. No sooner shall you land or 
come on shore, but, as fhe Comical Poet hath it, 

«*h Morem htine meretrlces habent, | ItoRant cujatis s1t» quod cl nomen slot, 

Ad ])ortum mittunt sorvulos, undllnlaa, I rost illio ixtomplo sese adplicent.'* 

Si qua peregrma navis In portom aderlt. | 

These white devils have their panders, bawd^ and factors in every place to 
seek about, and bring in customers, to tempt and way-lay novices, and silly 
travellers. And when they have them once within their clutches, as iSgidius 
Maserius ip his comment upon Valerius Flaccus describes them, “‘with pro- 
mises and pleasant discourse, with gifts, tokens, and takingtheir opportunities, 
they lay nets which Lucretia cannot avoid, and baits that llippolitus himself 
would swallow; they mSke such strong assaults and batteries, that the goddess 
of virginity cannot withstand them: give gifts and bribes to move Penelope, 
and with threats able to terrify Susanna. Ho w many Proserpinos, with those 
catchpoles, doth Pluto take! These ore the sleepy rods with which their souls 
touched descend to hell; this the glue or lime with which the wings of the 
mind once taken cannot fly away ; the devil’s ministers to allure, entice,” &e. 
Many young men and maids, without all question, are inveigled by these 
Eumenides and their associates. But these are trivial and well known. The 
most sly, dangerous, and cunningbawds,are your knavish physicians, empyrics, 
mass-priests, monks, ^jesuits, and fnars. Though it be against Hij)pocrate8’ 
oath, some of them will give a dram, promise to restore maidenhead^ and do 
it without danger, make an abortion need be, keep down their paps, hinder 
conception, procure lust, make them able with Satyrions, and now and then 
• 

* Cfltul. elcg. 6. lib. 1. Vcnlt In ezltlum callite tena meura. UOvld. 10. met ^PBrabose;. nartbiL 
fl)ti vit Erim. c. 3. ad Bororem vlx aliqnam reduiarom ht^uBtempOTis solam izivcnics, ante ci^us feuestram 
non aiiuB gaiiula* >el nuffigerula rnulier Bcdet qnn earn flibiibs occupet, rumonboB paflcat. hiiJuB vel lllluB 
montu hi, ^ Agi este olns ftiUB vendebat, et rogo inquam, matrr, nunquld s( is ubi ego babltcm? delec- 

tata ilia uibaiiltatc tain stulto, et quid ncsclam InquitP conBuirexltqno et ccpit me piscedere; divlnam ego 
putabam, &c , nudas video meictriceB et In luponar me adductum, Bero cscciutuBanlcubB inBidiaa. bpiautUB 
Menecb. **ThObe liarlotB send llttlo maidenB down to tbe quays to ascfitun tbe name and nation of eveiy 
Bblp that arrlvea, alter nnlch they fhcmaelvefl hasten to address tho iiuw-comeiB,'* iPromlBsia eveiherant, 
molUunt dulciloquiiB, et opportunum tompuB aucupaulea laqueos Ingciuiit quns viz Lucretia vltore; eBcnm 
parant quam vcl satur lll^olitns sumeret, Ac. Hsa sanb sunt virgA* soptinfcis qiiihus contacts onlxnn 
ttd Orcum descendunt; hoc gluten quo compacts mentlum aUe evolare nequeunt, doemouiH anrllls. qu» 
uoUl&tan^ Ac. kSee tho practioes of tlie Jesulta, Anglice edit. 1030. 
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step in themselves. No monastery so close, house so private, or prison so ^ell 
kept, but these honest men are admitted to censure and ask questions, to feel 
their pulse beat at their bedside, and all under pretence of giving physio. 
Now as for monks, confessors, and friars, as he said. 


**lKon audet Styfrius Pluto tentare quod andet 
£irrenls inondihuB, plenaque fraudla anus;** 


** That Styf^lan Pluto dares not tempt or d& 
^Yhat an old hag ur monk will undergo 


either for himself to satisfy his own lust, for another if he be hired thereto, or 
both at once, having such excellent means. For under colour of visitation, 
auricular confession, comfort and penance, they have free egress and regress, 
and corrupt, God knows, how many. They can such trades, some of them, 
practise physic, use exorcisms, &c. 

^ That whertat tf <u front to walk and EJft 
Thtrt nofo walks ths LmUt^r 
Jn every bush and under eiery tree^ 

There needs no other Incubus but ho m 


“In the mountains between Dauphindand Savoy, the friars persuaded the good 
wives to counterfeit themselves possessed, that their husbands might give them 
free access, and were so familiar in those days with some of them, that, as one 
** observes, “wenches could not sleep in their beds for necromantic friars : and 
the good abbess in Bocaccio may in some sort witness, that rising betimes, 
mistook and put on the firiar’s breeches instead of her veil or hat.” You have 
heard the story, I presume, of ^Paulina, a chaste matron in ^gesippus, whom 
one of Isis’ priests did prostitute to Mundus, a young knight, and made her 
believe it was their god Anubis. Many such pranks arc played by our Jesuits, 
sometimes in their own habits, sometimes in others, like soldiers, courtiers, 
citizens, scholars, gallants, and women themselves. Froteus>like, in all forms 
and disguises, that go abroad in the night, to inescato and beguile young 
women, or to have their pleasure of other men’s wives ; and, if we may believe 
^some relations, they have waiMrobes of several suits in the colleges for that 
purpose. Howsoever in jmblic they pretend much zeal, bocin to be very holy 
men, and bitterly preach against adultery, fornication, there are no verier 
bawds or whoremasters in a country; whose soul they should gdin to God, 
they sacrifice to the devil” But I spare these men for the i)rest*iit. 

The last battering engines ai-e philters, amulets, spoils, charms, images, and 
such unlawful means : if they cannot prevail of themselves by the help of 
bawds, panders, and their adherent^ they will fly for succour to the devil him- 
self. I know there he those that deny the devil can do any sucli thing (Crato 
epist 2. lib. med\ and many divines, there is no other fascination than that 
which comes by the eyes, of which I have formerly spoken ; and if you desire 
to be better informed, read Camerarius, oper. subds. cent. 2. c. 5, It was given 
out of old, that a Thessalian wench had l^witched King Philip to dote upon 
her, and by philters enforced his love ; but when Olympia, the Queen, saw the 
maid of an excellent beauty, well brought up, and qualified — ^these, quoth she, 
were the philters which inveigled King Philip ; thobo the true charms, as 
Heniy to Kosamond, 

• One accent from thy lips the Wood more irarma 
Ihan all their philicm, exuidsms, and chaims.” 

With this alone Lucretia brags in ^ Aretine, she could do more than all philo- 
sophers, astrologers, aJehymists, necromancers, witches, and the rest of the 
crew. As for herbs and philter^ 1 could never skill of them, “ The sole 


1 ^n. Sylv. Chancer, In the Wife of Bath's tala bh. Stephanna^ ApoL Herod. Ub. t. cap. 2L 

I'uella In lectia doimlra non iioterant. videm Joaephua, Uh. IS. cap. 4. ^Libcr edtu 
AnguMtse Vlndellcoruni, An. 1608. 'Quomm axilmaa lucrori dehent Uco, aociiflcant diaholn. *M. Dray- 
ton. Her. episu tpomodldasealo dial ItuL Latim fiict. k (joap. Baxthla Phis poaaom qnam omDca 
phUoaophl. oatrologt. necromootlcl, Ac., sola aallrm Inungcoa 1* ampleota at batfla tarn flirlose friraro, tam hea- 
tialltar obatupe&eil coogi, nt tnstar IdoU me adorarlnt. « 
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philter that ever I used was kissing and embracings by which alone I made 
men rave like beasts stupified, and compelled them to worship me like an idol." 
• In our times it is a common thing, saith Erastus, in his book de LamiU, for 
witches to take upon them the m^ing of these philters, ^to force men and 
women to love and hate whom they will, to cause tem^sts, disease^" dec. 

by charms, spells, characters, knots. ^hic Tlmeala vendit Fhiltra. St. 

Hierome proves that they can do it (as in Hilarius’ life, epist. lib. 3) ; he hath 
a story of a young man, that with a philter made a maid mad for the love of 
him, which maid was after cured by Hilarian. Such instances I find in John 
Nider, Fonnicar. lib. 6. cap. 5. Plutarch records of Lucullus that he died of a 
philter ; and that Cleopatra used philters to inveigle Antony, amongst other 
allurements. Eusebius rejiorts as much of Lucretius the poet. Fanormitau. 
lib. 4. de g^l. Alpltarm, hath a story of one Stephan, a Neapolitan knight, that 
by a philter was forced to run mad for love. But of all others, that which 
•^'Petrarch, epist. famit. lib. 1. ep. 5, relates of Charles the Great (Charlemagne), 
is most memorable. He foolishly doted upon a woman of mean favour and 
condition, many years together, wholly delighting in her company, to the great 
grief and indignation of his friends and followers. When sho was dead, he did 
embrace her corpse, as Apollo did the bay-tree for his Daphne, and caused her 
coffin (richly embalmed and decked with jewels) to be carried about with him 
over which he still lamented. At last a venerable bishop, that followed hii 
court, prayed earnestly to God (commiserating his lord and master’s case) to 
know the true cause of this mad passion, and whence it proceeded ; it was 
revealed to him, in fine, “ that the cause of the emperor’s mad love lay under 
the dead w^omau’s tongue.” The bishop went hastily to the carcass, and took 
a small ring thence ; upon the removal the emperor abhorred the corpse, and, 
instead *of it fell as furiously in love with thejbishop, he would not suffer him 
to be out of his presence ; which when the bishop perceived, he flung the ring 
into the midst of a great lake, where the king then was. Fi-om that hour the 
emperor ngglccted all his other houses, dwelt at *^Ache, built a fliir house in 
the midst of the marsli, to his infinite expense, and a *^templo by it, where 
^ after he was buried, ant^in which city all his posterity ever since used to be 
crowned. . Marcus the heretic is accused by Irenaeus to have inveigled a young 
maid by* this moans ; and some writers speak hardly of the Lady Katherine 
Cobham, that by the same art she circumvented Humphrey Duke of Gloucester 
to be her husband. Sycinius .<35milianus summoned ® Apuleius to come before 
Oneiu\ Maximus, proconsul dt Africa, that he being a poor fellow, “ hkd 
bewitched by philters ’'Pudentilla, an ancient lich matron to lo.ve him,” and, 
being worth many thousand sesterces, to be his wife. Agrippa, lib. 1. 
cap. A^^occult^hilos. attributes much in this kind to philters, amulets, images: 
and Safmutz, com. m Pancivol. Tit. \Q.de Ilorol. Leo Afer. lib. 3. saith, ’tis an 
ordinary practice at Fez in Africa, Preeatigmtores ibiplures^ qui coguntamores et 
concubitus : as skilful alloutasthatHyperboreanmagician,of whomCleodemus, 
in Lucian, tells so many fine feats performed in this kind. But Erastus, 
Wierus, and others are-against it ; they grant indeed such things may be done, 
but (as Wierus discourseth, lib. 3. de Laviiisy cap. 37.) not by charms, incan- 
tations, philters, but the devil himself; lib. 6. cap. 2. ho contends as much ; 
60 doth Freitagius, 9Z0C. med, cap. 74. Andreas Gisjilpinus, cop. 5; and so 
much Sigismundus Schereezius, cap. 9. de hirco Tweturm, proves at largOi 

^SaRS omneB dbl arrogant notlUam, et fiuultatem in amorem alllciendl quoB vellnt; odia Inter ooi^ngos 
eerendl, tempestates exdtandl, morbos infligcndl, dec. > Juvenalis Sak ridem refert Hen. Kormannua 
de inlr. mort Ub. 1. cap. 14. Ferdlte amavlt muUerculam quandom, lllius amplexlbus acquieso*' js. eamma cum 
Indlgnatlone snonim et dblorei ■dt Inde totns in Ejllaeopum furore, ilium colere. ■ Aqulsnaimni, 
Tulgq Alxe. binimenao sumptn templum et sedes, Ac. «Apolog. quod PudentlllazD rlduam atam et 
provcctiuris ntatis foamlnam contaminibaa in ainorea inl pdlciUasct a l^opseude, tom. Z, 
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" ^ XTnoliaste women by the help of these witches, the devil’s kitchen maids^ 
have their loves brought to them in the night, and carried back again by a 
phantasm flying in the air in the likeness of a goat. I have heard (saith he) 
divers confess, that they have been so carried on a goat’s back to their sweet- 
heartsf, many miles in a night.” Others are of opinion that these feats, wliich 
most suppose to be done by charms and philters, are merely effected by natural 
causes, as by man’s blood chemically prepared, which much avails, saith 
Ernestus Burgranius, i?i Lucerna vitcB et mortis Indice, ad a/tnorem, condlian* 
dum et odium (so huntsmen make their dogs love them, and farmers their 
ipullen), ’tis an excellent philter, as he holds, sed vulgo prodere grande nefas, 
but not fit to be made common : and so bo Mala imana, mandrake roots, man* 
drake ^apples, precious stones, dead men’s clothes, candles, mala BaccMca, 
panis porcinua, Hyppomanes, a certain hair in a ^^wolfs tail, «kc., of which 
Khasis, Dioscorides, Porta, Wecker, Bubeus, Mizaldiis, Albertus, treat : a 
swallow’s heart, dust of a dove’s heart, mult am valent Unguceviperarum, cere- 
heUa asinoram, Ida equina, paUwla quibus infantes obvoluti nascuntur, funis 
strangidati hominis, lapis de nido Aquiloe, ckc. See more in Sckeiikius 
observat. medicinal, lib. 4. <fec., which are as forcible, and of as much virtue as 
that fountain Salmacis in ^Vitruvius, Ovid, Strabo, that made all such mad for 
love that drank of it, or that hot bath at ^ Aix in Germany, wherein Cupid once 
dipt his arrows, which ever since hath a peculiar virtue to make them lovers all 
that wash in it. But hear the poet’s own description of it, 

* k Unde hlc fenror aquls terra emmpentihus uda ? Inqnit, et hsec pliiirctr.’e Rint monumentA meoi 

Tela oUm hlc ludens Igneu tinxit amor; £x lUo forvet, viiniHiiue }il(‘ incrfcitiir liospciii 

Et gaudens etridore novOy fonreto perciinca. Cui non tltUlct pui to. a luaniluti amor.” 

These above-named remedies have happily as much power as that bath of Aix, 
or Venus’ enchanted girdle, in which, saith Natales Comes, “ Love toys and 
dalliance, pleasantness, sweetneai3, persuasions, subtleties, gentle speeches, and 
all witchcraft to enforce love was contained.” Bead more of these in Agrippa 
de occult. Philos, lib. 1. cap. 50. et 45. Malleus malefic, part. 1. qurnst. 7. 
Delrio, tarn. 2. qvLest. 3. lib. 3. Wierus, Fomponatius, cap. 8. deincani^xt. Piciuus, 
Hb, 13. Theol. Plat. Calcagninus, 


MEMB. III. 

Symptoms or signs of Love-Mda/ncholy, in Body, Mind, good, bad, Jcc. 

Symptoms are either of body or mind; of body, paleness, leanness, dryness^ 
& 0 , ^PaUidus omnis amans, color hie est aptus amanti, as the poet describes 
lovers: fadbamormadem, love causeth leanness. Avicenna de Ilishi, c. 33. 

« makes hollow eyes, dryness, symptoms of this disease, to go smiling to them- 
selves, or acting as if they saw or heard some delectable object.” Valleriola, 
lib. 3. observed, cap. 7. Laurentius, cap. 10. .^lionus Montaltus de. Her. amore. 
Langius, epist. 24. lib. 1. epist. med. deliver as much, corpus exangue pallet, 

carpus graede, ocidi cavi, lean, pale vJlHvudis qui pressit calcibus anguem, 

as one who trod with naked foot upon a snak^” hoUow-eyed, their eyes are 
■ 

^Impndico mulleres opera yeneflconim, diaboli coquamm. amatorcs anos ad so nocta dneunt et roduennt^ 
mlnlateiio bird in aero volantia; malloa novi qol hoc HbmH Bant, &c. f Mandrake apples, Lomnlua, lib. lierta. 
bib. c. 3. SOf wblcbieadPlln.bb. acap.22. etUb. 13. a 23. et QulntilianaiQ, lib. 7. hLib. 1 1. c. a Venera 
iinplicat eoB, qnl ez 00 bibanL Idem Or. Mob 4 . Straba Geog. 1. 14. Lod. Gnlcciu'dine'i dceerlpb 
Aquisgrani bi Gor. k Saltbeus Veneris, In quo suavltaa, et dulda ccdloqnia, beuerolontliBi et bUmdltliB, 
suasiones, ftnudes et Toneflcla inclndebantur. ** Whence that heat to waters bubbling firom the eold moist 
earth? Gupid, once upon a time playliilly dipt herela his arrovi of eteel, and delighted with the hissing 
Bound, he said, boll on fbr ever, and retain the memory of my qnlver. From that time it is a thermal mlng, 
in which few ventuxe to hathe^ but whosoever does, his heart is Instanily touched with love.** lOvid. 
Faoit hone amor Ipso colorem. Met 4. ■‘Signa ejus profhndltaa oculonim, privatio Uehiymaram, bum- 
plrla, Bi^ lident libi, ac li quod dolectabile vldmvnt, aut andlrant « 
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Symptoms of Ltm. 


hidden in their heads,— “ Tenerqtie nitidi corporis oeddU decor^ they pioe 
away, and look ill with waking, cares, sighs. 

Kt qul tenebant d^na FhoDhea ftcia 
Oculii nihil gentile nec patiium mlcant.** 

^And eyes that once rivalled the locks of Phoabus,) lose the patrial and 
paternal lustre.” With groans, griefs, sadness, dulness, 

* ^ Nulla Jam Cererls sublt 
Cora aut lalutie'* 


want of appetite, &c. A reason of all this, ^ Jason Pratensis give^ " becanse 
of the distraction of the spirits the liver doth not perform his part, nor turns 
the aliment into blood as it ought, and for that cause the members are weak 
for want of sustenance, they are lean and pine, as the herbs of my garden do 
iliis month of May, for want of rain.” The green sickness therefore often 
liappcneth to young women, a cachexia or an evil habit to men, besides their 
OL'dinaiy sighs, complaints, and lamentations, which are too frequent. As 
drops from a still, ut occluso stiUai ab igne liqiLor^ doth Cupid’s fire pro- 

voke tears from a true lover’s eyes, 


“ «The mluhty Mars did oft for Venus shriek, “ 'Icnis dlatlllat In undas, 

Frivily moistening Ins horrid cheek Testis crit lar-^vLi qul rl^at ura liquor,** 

With womanish tears,*' 


with many such like passions. When Cliariclia was enamoured of Theagines* 
as ^Heliodoriis sets her out, ''she was half distracted, and spake she knew 
not what, sighed to herself, lay much awake, and was lean upon a sudden 
and when she was besotted on her son-in-law, ^paMor deformis, marcentes 
oQulif &c., she had ugly paleness, hollow eyes, restless thoughts, short wind, <kc. 
Euiialis, in an epistle sent to Lucretia, his mistress, complains amongst other 
grievances, tu mUd et somni et cibi uswm abstufj/iatif thou has taken my stomach 
and my sleep from me. So ho describes it aright: 

Jlii tUep^ his meat^ his drink, in him herfft^ 

That lean he vaxeth, and dry as a shaft, 

• Jlis eyes hollow and grisly to behold, 

Jlis hew pale and ashen to unfold. 

And solitary he was ever alone, 

^nd waking aU the night making mono. ^ 

Theocritus Edyl. 2. makes a fair maid of Delphos, in love with a young man 
of Minda, confess as much, 

* ut Tidl nt insanil, nt anlmiu mlhl male affeetna eat, "No sooner seen I bad, than mad I was, 

MitMsriB mlhl forma tabcscebat, noquo sniplius pompom 31 y beauty foil’d, and I no more did core 

UUum curabam, ant quando domum redleram For any pomp, 1 knew not where 1 was, 

Novi, sed me ardens quidam morbus conaumebat. Bat sick 1 was, and evil 1 did faro ; 

Decubul In lecto dies decern, et noctes decem, I lay upon my bed ten days aiul nights, 

Defluebant caplte capi>ii, Ipsaque sola rellqua A skoloton 1 was In oil men's slghta.** 

Ossa et cutis’* 

All these passions are well expressed by ^ that heroioal poet in the pei’son of 
Dido: 

At non Infielix anlml Phomlssa, nee nnquam '* Unhappy Dido could not sleep at all, 

Solvltur in somnos, ocuUsque ac pectoro amor os But lies awake, and takes no rest : 

Accipit ; ingemlnont cure, rumusque i-esurgens And up she gets again, whilst core and grlel^ 

Savit amor,*' &c.— And raging love torment her breast** 

Accins Sanazarius, Eghga 2. de OdaJteay in the same manner feigns hia 
Lyohoris ^tormenting herself for want of sleep, sighing, sobbing, and lament- 
ing; and Eustathius in his Ismenius much troubled, and "‘panting at heai't, 
at the sight of hia mistresa^” he could not sleep, his bed was thorns. ^Ail 


i^SeneeaHlp. • Seneca mp. 9 De morbla eerebrl de erot amor& Ob splrltnnm distractlonem 
faepar officio suo non ftingitur, neo verttt allmentum In sangulnem, ut debeat Ergo membra ^blUa, ec 
nenurla alibiUs sued maroesennt, aqualeatque nt hcrbB In borto meo boo mensa Maio Zerleco, ob unbrlnni 
defeetnm. « Faerie Queene, 1. a cant 11. Amator Emblem. A • Ub. A Anlmo er^eUiildvfo 
«bvlum loquitur, vigUias absque causa sustlnet, et sneeum corporis subito amlslt t Apulelus * Gbaaoer* 

in the Knlght’i ToIa * Vlrg. Ma. A. J Dorn vagn passim sidexa fulgent, nument lonni tetrlcna 
horasL at loUlcito nlxus eublto snspiroado flieern rumpit *Saliebat orebro tepidom oor ad aipactnin 
a Qordonlus, A SOi imttiut anpe dboxn, potuaii at maoeratur iade totom coipuA 
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make leanness want of appetite, want of deep ordinary symptoms, and hy 
that means they are brought often so low, so much altered and changed, that 
as ^he jested in the comedy, " one scarce knows them to be the same men.* 

**AttenDant Javennm TigHata corpora noctcai 
Cnraque et Immenio qul fit amore dolor.** 

Many such symptoms there are of the body to discern lovers by, guts enim 

bene celet amoretn^ Can a man, saith Solomon, Prov. vi« 27, carry ^ in his 
bosom and not burnt it will hardly be hid ; though they do all they can to hide 

it, it must out, pltis quam miUe notis it may be described, ^quoque magia 

tegitwr^ tectua magis cestuat ignis* ’Twas Antiphanos the comedian’s observa- 
tion of old. Love and drunkenness cannot be concealed, Cdare alia possis, luxe 
proeter duo, vini potum, <fcc. words, looks, gestures, all will betray them ; but 
two of the most notable signs are observed by the pulse and countenance. 
When Antiochus, the son of Seleucus, was sick for Stratonice, his mother-in- 
law, and would not confess his grief, or the cause of his disease, Hirasistratus, 
the physician, found him by his pulse and countenance to be in love with her, 
because that when she came in presence, or was named, his pulse varied, 
and he blushed besides.” In this very sort was the love of Callicles, the sou 
of Polycles, discovered by Panacaeas the physician, as you may read the story 
at large in ‘Aristaenetus* By tlie same signs Galen brags that he found out 
Justa, Boethius the consul's wife, to dote on Pylades the player, because at his 
name still she both altei-ed pulse and countenance, as ^Polyarchus did at tho 
name of Argenis. Franciscos Yalesius, 1. 3. co^Urov, 13. med. contr. denies 
there is any such pulsus amutorius, or that love may be so discerned ; but 
Avicenna confirms this of Galen out of his experience, lib. 3. Fen. ]. and 
Gordonius, cap. 20. Their pulse, he saith, is inordinate and swift, if she go 
by whom he loves,” Langius, epist. 24. lib. 1. med. epist. Neviscanus, lib. 4. 
nuiner. 6G. syl. nuptmlis, Yalescus de Taranta, Guianciius, Tract. 15. Yale- 
riola sets down this for a symptom, “^Difference of pulse, neglect of business, 
want of sleep, often sighs, blushiugs, when there is any speech of their mistress, 
are manifest signs.” But amongst tho rest, Josephus Struthius, that Polonian, 
in tho fifth book, cap. 17. of his Doctrine of Pulses, holds that tnis and all 
other passions of the mind may be discovered by the pulse, And if you 
will know, saith he, whether the men suspected be such or such, touch their 
arteries,” &Q. And in his fourth book, fourteenth chapter, he speaks of this 
particular pulse, “ ^Love makes an unequal pulse,” &c., he gives instance of 
a gentlewoman, ^a patient of his, whom by this means he found to be much 
enamoured, and with whom ; he named many persons, but at the last when his 
name came whom he suspected, ““her pulse began to vary, and to beat 
swifter, and so by often feeling her pulse, he perceived what the matter was.” 
Apollonius Argonatd. lib. 4. poetically setting down the meeting of Jason 
and Medea, makes them both to blush at one another s sight, and at the first 
they were not able to speak. 

-"“totuBPanneno 

Tremo, hoireoque postquiim aspexl hanc.** 

Phasdria trembllcd at the sight of Thais, others sweat, blow shoit. Crura tre^ 

tmnt ac poplites^ are troubled with palpitation of heart upon the like 

occasion, cor proximim ori, saith ^ Aristmuetus^ their heart is at their mouth, 

^ Ter. Eanneh. Dll boni, quid hoe eit adeone homlnea mntarl ez amore, ut non eo^oseas enndem 
asae I « Ovid. Met. 4. '*Th6 more It Is concealed the more It atmicgieB to break through ite conceal- 

meat" d Ad ejoe nomen mbebat, et ad aspeetum pultua Tariebatiir. Flotar. * Epist la f Birck. 
Uh. 1. Oenll medico tremore errabant > Ptilans eorum vetos et Inordlnatus, si mnllor quam amat forth 
tranaeat h Signa aunt cesaatio ab omnl opera insueto, privatlo somni, auapiria crebra, rubor com alt 

UBimo da ra amata, et commotio puIhOi. 1 SI noicere via an homlnea auapactl talea tint, tanglto eorum 

•rterlas. k Amor fsdt innqualea, Inordlnatoi. 1 in nobUis cqjusdam nxore quam lubolflscerem 

adulter! amore foiase correp^ et quern marltni, Ac. ^ Cmplt Ulico pnlsue varlarl et forri oeleriua et sie 
iDfenL B EnnudL act 2. aceu. 2. * Epist. 7. hb, 2. Tancr sudor et creber anhClitui, palpiutio 

«onUa,ae. 
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l^ps, these bum and freeze (for love is fire, ice, hot, cold, itch, fever, frenzy, 
pleurisy, what not), they look pale, red, and commonly blush at their first con- 
gress; and sometimes through violent agitation of spirits bleed at nose, or 
when she is talked of; wliich very sign ^Eustathius makes an argument of 
Ismene s aficction, that when she met her sweetheart by chance, she changed 
her countenance to a maiden-blush. *Tis a common thing amongst lovers, as 
^ Amulphua, that merry-conceited bishop, hath well expressed in a facetious 
epigram of his, 

“Alterno faclc^ Blbl flat responaa rnbore, “Their faces answer, and by bludilng say, 

Lt tcDcr affectum pi edit utrique pndor,** Ac. Ilow both affected ai e, they do betray.” 

But the best conjectures are taken fix>m such symptoms as appear when they 
are both present; all their speeches, amorous glances, actions, lascivious ges- 
tures will betray them ; they crinnot contain themselves, but that they will be 
still kissing. *“Stratocles, the physician, upon his wedding-day, when he was 
at dinner, Ni/iil joins sorhillavit quam tria basia puellce pangcfrst^ could not eat 
his meat for kissing the bride, ho. First a word, and then a kiss, then some 
other compliment, and then a kiss, then an idle question, then a kiss, and when 
ho had pumped his wits dry, can say no more, kissing and colling are never 
out of season, “//oc non dficit incijntque semper never at an end, ‘another 
kiss, and then another, another, and another, <fcc. — hue adcs 0 Tbdayra — 
Come kiss me Corinna t 

* ^ Centum baswi ccntii‘% * * Ar^t pive a hundred. 

Centum basia niillics, Then athou»aiiiU then aiiotlu r 

ba«>iii niilliCN, Ilundu d, then untu the otbi r 

nt tot millia inillic *>, Add a thuusond, and so muic,” Ac 

Quot guttm bi( nlo inai 1, 

Quut Mint hidcra calot 
I^ti& puipuieis pini*s 
l^tis tuipidnlis lubns, 

Ocullisque loquacuUs 
lipam conlinuo Impetu | 

0 formosa Neoero. (As Catullus to Lusbla.) 
na niilil bosiu inille, dcinde centum, 

Dein niille altcio, dasccundacontum, 

Delu u&que altera millio, deiiide centum.** 

Till you e/Jual with the store, all the grass, <kc. So Yenns did by Iier Adoni? 
the moon with Eiidyniion, they are still dallying and culling, as so many doves 
Columbaliinque labra c^iserentes labiis, and that with alacrity and courage, 

“ r AflUgunt EA Wd corpus, Junpuntqiie «alivas 
• Oris, et inipirant pieusaniea dcuiibus ora.” 

* Tam impresso ore ut vix inde labra detralmii, cervire recKnata , " as Lamprias 
in Lucian kissed Tlmis, Philippus her Aristsenetus,” aniore lymphato tarn 
furiose adhcBsit^nt vix labra solvei'e essetjtotumque os mild coiitrivit/^AYeiinea 
Lucretia, by a suicor of hem was so saluted, and ’tis their ordiiiaiy fashion* 

“ dontes llludimt sKpe liibcllis, 

Atque piemunt aicie adflgentcs OM.ula**— 

They cannot, I say, contain themselves, they will bo still not only joinizig 
liands, kissing, but embracing, treading on their toes, the., diving into the.r 
bosoms, and that libenteTf et cum dejpetatioue, as^Fhilostratiiscoufessethto liis 
mistress; and Lamprias in Lucian, Mamillas premens, per sinum dam 
dextrdy &c., feeling their paps, and that scarce honestly sometimes; as the old 
man in the ^Comedy wdl observed of bis son, Non ego te videbiim mannm 
huicpueUoe in sinum inserere? Did not I see thee put thy hand into her 
bosom! go to, with mafiy sucli love tricks. ^Juno in Lucian deorum^ tom. 3. 

PLlbil. ^Lezovlenslseplscopns. 'ThecdomaprodroinnsAxnaranto dial. Oaullmo Intcrjircfe. 
■Petron. Catal. t Sed nnurn ego nsque et unuxn Petum h tuls lubellis, po&tque unum et unuin et unmn, 

dari TOgabo. Loecheus Auacieon. ^ Jo. Secundus, ba<«. T. ^'Dan^luted orimitatid by M. B. Johnson, 
onr arch po^ in liis 1 19 ep. 7 Lneret L 4. ■Ladan. dial. 1 om 4. Merit, sed ct aperientea, Ac. 
a Epist, 16. b Doducto ore longo me basio demnlcet *ln dulicils mamznas tuos tango, Ac, d Tereut. 
*Toii£ 4 . merit. dial 
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dial. 3. complains to Jupiter of Ixion, "Tie looked so attentively on her, and 
Bometimes would sigh and weep in her company, and when I drank by chance^ 
and gave Ganymede the cup, he would desire to drink still in the very cup that . 
I drank of, and in the same place where I drank, and would kiss the oujt, and 
then look steadily on me, and sometimes sigh, and then again smila” If it 
be so they cannot come near to dally, have not that opportunity, familiarity, or 
acquaintance to confer and talk together; yet if they be in presence, their eye 
will betray them : Ubi amor ihi oculusy as the common saying is, “ where I 
look I like, and where I like I love but they will lose themselves in her looks 

“ Alter In filterlus jActanteH luinina vultiis, 

Quoirebant taciti noMter ubi csset amor.*' 

Tliey cannot look off whom they love,” they will impregnare earn ipsia oculis^ 
deflower her with their eyes, be still gazing, staring, stealing faces, smiling, 
glancing at her, as Apollo on Leuoothoc, the moon on her ^Endymion, when 
she stood still in Caria, and at Latmos caused her chariot to be stayed. They 
must all stand and admire, or if she go by, look after her as long as they can 
see her, she is animee auriga, as Anacreon calls her, they cannot go by her 
door or window, but, as an adamant, she draws their eyes to it; though she bo 
not there present, they must needs glance that way, and look back to it. 
Aristaenetua of ^Exithemus, Lucian, in his Imagin. of himself, and Tatius of 
Clitophon, say as much, Tile oculos de Leudppe '^nunquam dejkiebat^ and 
many lovers confess when they came in their mistress* presence, tliey could not 
hold off their eyes, but looked wistfully and steadily on her, inconnivo aspectu, 
with much eagerness and greediness, as if they would look through, or should 
never have enough sight of her. Fixia ardena ohluiibua hcaret; so she will do 
by him, drink to him with her eyes, nay, drink him up, devour him, swallow 
him, as Martial’s Mamurra is remembered to have done : InapexiU moUea pueros^ 
oculisque comedit, &c. There is & pleasant story to this purpose in NavigaL V er- 
tom. lib. 3. cap. 6. The sultan of Sana’s wife in Arabia, because Yertomanniis 
was fair and white, could not look off him, from sunrising to sunsetting; she 
could not desist ; she made him one day come into her chambci^ et geminca 
harm apatio intuebatur^ non & me unquam aciem oculonm avertebat, me obser- 
vana veluti Cupidinem quondam, for two hours’ spaije she still gazed on him. 
A young man in ^Lucian fell in love with Venus’ picture; he came every morfl- 
ing to her temple, and there continued all day long "from sunrising to sunset, 
unwilling to go home at night, sitting over against the goddess’s picture, he did 
continually look upon her, and mutter to himself I know not what. If so be they 
cannot see them whom they love, they will still be walking and waiting about 
their mistresses’ doors, taking all opportunity to see them, as in ’^Longus 
Sophista, Daphnis and Chloe, two lover^ were still hovering at one another’s 
gates, be sought all occasions to be in her company, to hunt in summer, and 
catch birds in the frost about her father’s house in the winter, that she might 
see him, and he her. king’s palace was not so diligently attended,” 

saith Aretine’s Lucretia, **as my house was when I lay in Some ; the porch 
and street was ever full of some, walking*Dr riding, on set purpose to see me ; 
their eye was still upon my window ; as they passed by, they could not choose 
but look back to my house when they were past, and sometimre hem pr cough, 
or take some impertinent occasion to speak aloud, that I might look out and 
observe them,” ’Tis so in other places, ’tb commonjbo every lover, ’tb all hb 

t Attenib adeo In me upezit, et Interdnm Inffemlscebat, et Icehrymabatar. £t b1 quando blbena, Ac. 
a QQiq;iiQ omnia coinsre dobes Lencothoen apecta«, et vlrglne flgla In una qnoi mnndo dobes oculoa, Ovid. 
Met 4. h Lucian, tom. S. qnoties ad Carlam venis cumun liatis, et desupor aspectaq. lEz qno 

te primnm vldl Pythla alib ocolos vertere non taXt. k Lib. 4. 1 DlaL Amorum. ™ Ad occasnm 

Bdiis agrb domom redlena, atqoe totoxn diem ex adverso dess Bodens recti, in Ipeam perpetuo oculomm f jtiis 
direxlt, An a Lib. 3. ^Begnm palatiUm non tarn dUlgenti enstodia B^tum fuit, ao ied«p ueoa 

attpabaotiAo 
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felicity to he with her, to talk with her ; he is never well but in her company, 
and will walk seven or eight times a^Klay through the street where she 
. dwells, and make sleeveless errands to see her;** plotting still where^ when 
and how to visit her, 

“^Leresqae sub noete susurrl, 

Gumpoaita ropctuntur hard.** 

^.nd when he is gone, he thinks every minute an hour, every hour as long as a 
day, ten days a whole year, till he see her again. ^Tempora si nimerea bend 
quce numeramus amantes. And if thou be in love, thou wilt say so too, Et 
longumy formosa, vcde^ farewell sweetheart, vah^ charUshna Argmis^ <ka Fare* 
well my dear Argcnis, once more farewell, farewell. And though he is to meet 
her by compact, and that very shortly, perchance to-morrow, yet loth to 
depart, hell take his leave again and again, and then come back again, look 
at'ter, and shako his hand, wave his hat afar ofiT. Now gone, he thin^ it long 
till ho see her again, and she him, the clocks are surely set back, the hour's 
past, 

** > ITospita Demophoon tua te Rodophela riiUIis, 

Ultra proinisfium tompuB abosso queror.** 

She looks out at window still to see whether he come, ^and by report Phillis 
went nine times to the sea-side that day, to see if her Demophoon were approach* 
ing, and ^ Troilus to tho city gates to look for his Cresseide. She is ill at ease, 
and sick till she see him again, peevish in the meantime ; discontent, heavy, 
sad, and why comes he not ? where is he 1 why breaks ho promise ? why tar- 
ries he so long? sure he is not well; sure he hath some mischance; sure he 
forgets himself and me ; with infinite such. And then confident again, up she 
gets, out she looks, listens and inquires, hearkens, kens ; every man afar off is 
sure he, every stirring in the street, now he is there, that’s he, mate auroroB, 
TficUe soli dicit juratque, &c., the longest day that ever was, so she raves, rest* 
less and impatient ; for Amor non patitur moras^ love brooks no delays : the 
time’s quickly gone that’s spent in her company, the miles short, the way 
pleasant ; all weather is good whilst he goes to her house, heat or cold ; though 
his teeth chatter in his head, he moves not ; wet or dry, ’tis all one ; wet to the 
sldn, he feels it not, cares^iot at least for it, but will easily endure it and much 
more, because it is done with alacrity, and for his mistress’s sweet sake ; let the 
burden be -never so heavy, love makes it light. * Jacob served seven years 
for Dachel, and it was quickly gone because he loved her. None so merry ; 
if he may happily enjoy her company, he is in heaven for a time; and if he 
may not, dejected in an instant, solitary, silent, he departs weeping, lamenting, 
sighing, complaining. 

But the symptoms of the mind in lovers are almost infinite, and so diverse, 
that no art can comprehend them ; though they be meny sometimes, and rapt 
beyond themselves for joy : yet most part love is a plague, a torture, a hell, 
a bitter sweet passion at last ; ^ Amor mdle et fetle est foecundissimusy gustum 
dat dideem et amarwn. ’Tis suems canaricies, dolentia delectabUis, hilare 
tormenJtum; • 

•• lEt me mdle beant eosTlora, 

, , Kt me felle necuit Bmaxiora.** 

Like a summer fiy or sphine's wings, or a rainbo^ of all coloursf, 

** QuflB ad boUb radios conyerim aures erant, 

•Adveraos nubea ceruloa, quaLo Jubor Iridic** 

fair,^ouI, and full of variation, though most part irksome and bad. For in a 
word, the Spanish Inquisition is not comparable to it ; a torment ” and 

PUno et eodem die sexiles vd septles ambulant per eandem plateam, nt vd nnloo arnica asaifruantar 
aspoctu, lib. a Theat. MundL ^ liar. ^Ovid. * Orid. t Hyglnna, fbb. 6a £o die 

dieitarnoniea ad Uttoa carrlaaei ^ Chaucer. *Qen. xzix. sa 7 Plautua, Glhtd. ■Stobaua b Qraco. 
** Sweeter than honqrttplPBaeB Uttar than gall It teaoeanMb** ^Plautoii Credo ego ad homliiie 

MOONm tuventom eatai 
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cutioa** as it is, os he calls it in the poet, an unquenchable lir^ and what not ^ 
‘’From it, saith Austin, arise " biting cares, perturbations, passions, sorrow^ 
fears, suspicions, discontents, contentions, discords, wars, treacheries, enmities^, 
flattery, cozening, riot, impudence, cruelty, knavery,” 

** ^ dolor, qaerelee, i Ant si tilste magis potest quid esse, 

Lamontatio, laehrymsB perennes, I Uus tu dm comitea ^eera vita'* 

Languor, anxletast. atnarltudo ; | 

These be the companions of lovers, and the ordinary symptom^ as the poet 
repeats them. 

** d In amore hose insunt vltia, 

Siispidonesi iiiimicitke. audaclo. 

Belluin, pax nirsum,** itc, 

I * Insomnia, eruxnna, error, terror, et fuga, * In love these vlees are ; susi)leions. 

Ezcogitautla, excors imniodestia, Teace, war, and impudence, dctvautions. 

Pecolantia, cupiditas, et malevolentla ; Dreams, cares, and en‘urs, terrors and a(Tri.;lits. 

Inhaaret etiain avidita<i, dosidia, injuria, Immodest pranks, devicos. sleit;tits ami ili^iics, 

Inopla. contnmelia et dispendium," eco. Heart-burnings, wants, nuglcccs, dusiru nt wrung, 

Loss continual, expense, and hurt a.non^'.” 

Everypoet is full of such catalogues of love symptoms; but fear and sorrow 
may justly challenge the chief jdace. Though Hercules de ISaxonu, cap. 3. 
Tract, de mdancK will exclude fear from love-melancholy, yet 1 am otherwise 
persuaded. ^Res est soUiciti plena thnoi'is amor, ’Tis full of fear, anxiety, 
doubt, care, peevishness, suspicion ; it turns a man into a woman, which made 
Hesiod belike put Fear and Paleness Venus’ daughtei*3, 

— — “ Marti clypeos atque arma secanti 

Alma Yunus peperlt Puliorem, unaquo Timorem: ** 

because fear and love are still linked together. Moreover they are apt to mis- 
take, amplify, too credulous sometimes, too full of hope and conflclence, and 
thou again ver}' jealous, unapt to believe or entertain any good news. The 
comical poet hath prettily painted out this passage amongst the rest in a ^ dia- 
logue betwixt Mitio and u^sekines, a gentle father and a lovesick son. Be 
of good cheer, my son, thou shalt have her to wife. M, Ah father, do you 
mock me now ^ M. I mock thee, why ? M. Tliat whicli I so earnestly desire, 

I more suspect and fear. M, Get you home, and send for her to be your wife. 

What now a wife, now father,” &c. These doubts, anxieties, suspicions, 
are the least part of their torments; they break ma^y times from passions to 
actions, speak fair, and flatter, now most obsequious and willing, by and by 
they are averse, wrangle, flght, swear, quarrel, laugli, weep, and he that doth 
not so by flts, ^Lucian holds, is not thoroughly touched with this loadstone of 
love. So their actions and passions are intermixed, but of all other passions, 
sorrow hath the greatest share ; Uove to many is bitterness itself; rein aimratn 
Plato calls it, a bitter potion, an agony, a plague. 

** Eripito hanc pcstem perulclomqiie mllii ; I ** 0 take away this plague, this mischief from me. 

Quob mihi eubrepciu imos ut toi-por m artus. I Which as a numbness over all my budy, 

Ezpulit ex Omni pectore latitiaa.'* | Expels my Joys, and mokes my suui so heavy.** 

Fhsedria had a true touch of this, when he cried out. 

k 0 Thais, utlnam esset mihl ** O Thais, would thou teSst of these my pains a part. 

Fait asqua omoris tecum, ac parltbr fieret ut Or as it doth me now, so it would make tliee smart.'* 

Aut hoo tibl dolerct itidexn. ut mihl dolet. " 

So liad that young man, when he ruared*again for disoontenl^ 

* 1 Jaetor, crucior, agitor, stimulor, *' 1 am vext and toss'd. and rack'd on love's wheel ; 

Yersor in amoris rota miser . Where not, lam; but whei'e am. do not feel." 

Exanimor, feror, diitrahor. deriplor, [animus.*' 

Ubi sum, Ibi non sum ; ubi non sum, ibl e»t | 

The moon in ^Lucian made hei^ moan to Venus, thakshe was almost dead fox 


b De dvltat. lib. 22. cap. 20. Ex eo orluntnr mordaces enne, perturbatlones. moBroret, formldlnes, insana 
gandla, utBs, bolla, InsldiA, Iracundis. inimicltls. follacia, odulatio. finus, fhrtum, nequltia. im- 

pudentiai OMamUu8.Ll. d Ter. Eunuch. * Plautus, Mercat. fovld. S Adelphl, Act. 4. 
ioen. 6. U. Bono es. duces uxorem bane, JEschlnes. JR. Hem. pater, num tu ludls me nunc? M. Egone 
te. quamobrem? M. Quod tarn misere onplo, fto. hTom. 4. dlaL amorum. i Aristotle. 2. Bhek puts 
lore therefore In the irascible part Ovid, kTer. Ennneh. Act 1. le. A iPlautus. nTom. A ^ 
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love, pereo equidem amore^ and after a long tale, she broke off abruptly and 
wept, ““0 Venus, thou knowest my poor heart.” Charmides, in ''Lucian, 

, was so impatient, that he sobbed and sighed, and tore his hair, and said he would 
hang hiTuaftlC I am undone, O sister Tryphena, I cannot endure these love 
pangs; what shall I do?” Vos 0 dii Averrunci solvite me his cwriSf 0 ye 
gods, free me &om these cares and miserias, out of the ang^h of his soul, 
^Theocles prays. Shall I say, most part of a lover’s life is full of agony, 
anxiety, fear and grief, complaints, sighs, suspicions, and cares (heigh-ho my 
heart is wo), fiill of silence and irksome solitariness] 

** Frequenting shady bowers In discontent, 

To the air^ fruitless elemours he will vent,” 

except at such times that he hath ludda irderoGJla,, pleasant gales, or sudden 
alterations, as if his mistress smile upon him, give him a good lool^ a kiss, or 
that some oemfortable message be brought him, his service is accepted, dro. 

He is then too confident and rapt beyond himself, as if he had heard the 
nightingale in the spring before the cuckoo, or as '^Calisto was at Melebseas* 
jiresence, Quia unquam hoc mortedi vitd tarn gloriosum corpva vidit ? humani^ 
totem trauscendere videor, &o. who ever saw so glorious a sight, what man over 
enjoyed such delight ? More content cannot be given of the gods, wished, had 
or hoped of any mortal man. There is no happiness in the world comparable 
to liis, no content, no joy to this, no life to love, he is in paradise. 

^ 'Quid me uno rlvlt foliclor ? aiit magla hac eat I ** Who Urea ao happy aa myaclf? what bliss 

Optandiim vita dicere quia poterlt ? | In thU our life muy bo compared to this *** 

^He will not change foi*tun6 in that case with a prince, 

^ * Donee gratuseram tlbl, 
remarum vigul rege beatlor.** 

The Per^jian kings fre not so jovial as he is, 0 festm dies hominis^ 0 happy 
day; so Chserea eigjaima when he came fron^Famphila his sweetheart well 
pleased, 

** Nunc eat profbctb Interflct cum perpeti mo poaRcra, 

No hoc gaudium contomluet vita aliqua aagiitudiue.'* 

Ho could^nd in his heart to be killed instantly, lest if he live longer, some 
sorrow or sickness should contaminate his joys.” A little after, he was so 
inorrily set upon the saiiffe occasion, that he could not contain himself. 

0 popnlares, ecquls me Tivlt hodlb fbrtunatior ? 

' Nemo horcuJo ciuisquam ; nam in me dii planb potestatem 

Suain omnein oatendere;*' 

" Is’t possible (0 my countrymen) for any living to be so happy as myself) 
No sure it cannot be, for the gods have shown all their power, all their good- 
ness in me.” Yet by and by when this young gallant was crossed in his 

wench, he laments, and cries, and roai*s down-right : Occidi 1 am 

undone, 

** Neque vlrgo eat usquam, noque ego, qui b eonspectn lUam amlsl meo, 

Ubi quaeram, ubi Invesilgeua, quern percuncter, qnam luaistam viam ? *’ 

“ The virgin’s' gone, and I am gone, she’s gone, she’s gone, and what shall I do ? 
where shall I seek her, where shall J find her, whom shall I ask ] what way, 

what course shall I take) what will become of me” vitodes auras invUus 

agehodf he was weary of his life, sick, mad, and desperate, ^idhiam mihi esseb 
ediquid hic^ quo nunc me proBcipUem darem. ’Tis not Chsereas case this alone, 
but his, and his, and every lover’s in the like state. If he hear ill news, have 
bad success in his suit, sfie frown upon him, or that his mistress in his presence 

B Sclfl quod posthae dieturns flierixn. ^Tom. 4. dlaL merit Tryphena, amor me perdlt, neqne midam 
hoc amplius auaUnera poasum. P Arlstaenetua, UN a eplat a 4 Gmleatlna!, act 1. Sanctl m^ore 

laatitla non frunntor. SI mibl Dena omnium Totomm mort^om sumsiam concedat, non maj;^s, 
t Gatnllna de Leabiib >Uor. odoN Ub. a I Aiet a leea a Eonuch. Ter. ^ActaaoeiLa 
S Ter.tAdelplL a 4. 
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respect another more (as ‘HoBdus observes) "prefer another suitor, speak more 
familiarly to him, or use more kindly than himself, if by nod, smile, message, 
she discloseth herself to another, he is instantly tormented, none so dejected 
as he is,” utterly undone, a castaway, ^In quean forluna omnia odiorwrn suorum * 
cruddiasima tela exonerate a dead man, the scorn of fortune, a monster of for- 
tune, worse than nought, the loss of a kingdom had been less. ^ Aretine’s 
Luci'etia made very good proof of this, as she relates it herself. "For when I 
made some of my suitors believe 1 would betake myself to a nunnery, they took 
on, as if they had lost father and mother, because they were for ever after to 
want my company.” Omnea laborea hoes fuerey all other labour was light : ‘’but 

this might not be endured. Tui cairmium quod erat " for I cannot be 

without thy company,” mournful Amyntas, painful Amyntas, careful Amyntas; 
better a metropolitan city were sacked, a royal army overcome, an invincible 
armada sunk, and twenty thousand kings shoiild perish, than heiv little finger 
ache, so zealous are they, and so tender of her good. They would all turn 
friars for my sake, as she follows it, in hope by tlmt means to meet, or see mo 
again, as my confessors, at stool-ball, or at barley-break : And so afterwards 
when an importunate suitor came, "^If I had bid my maid say that I was not 
at leisure, not within, busy, could not speak with him, he was instantly asto- 
nished, and stood like a pillar of marble; another went swearing, chafing, 
cursing, foaming. ^lUa aibi vox ipsa Jovia violentior trd, cum tonaty kc, tho 
voice of a mandrake had been sweeter music: ‘‘but ho to whom 1 gave 
entertainment, wasin the Elysian fields, ravished for joy, quite beyond himself.” 
’Tis the general humour of all lovers, she is their stern, pole-star, and guide. 
^delicivmque animiy deliquiumque auL As a tulipant to the sun (which our 
herbalists call Narcissus) when itslunes,i3iic2mimH(fas Jloa ad radios aolia ae 
pandensy a glorious flower exposing itself; ^"but when the sun sets, or a tem- 
pest comes, it hides itself, pis^s away, and hath no pleasure left (which 
Carolus Gonzaga, Duke of Mantua, in a cause not unlike, sometimes used for 
an impress), do all inamoratos to their mistress; she is their sun, their Frimum 
fmobiky or anima informana; this ^ one hath elegantly expressed«by a wind- 
mill, still moved by the wind, which otherwise hath no motion of itself. Sic 
tua ni apiret gratiay trumua ero. " He is wholly aiwmated from her breath,” 
his soul lives in her body,^ sola claves habet interitds et aalutisy she keeps tho 
keys of his life : his fortune ebbs and flows with her favour, a giMcious or bad 
aspect turns him up or down, Mena mea IvbceacU Lucia lw:e tud. Howsoever his 
present state be pleasipg or displeasing, ’tis continuate so long as he ^ loves, he 
can do nothing, tMnk of nothing but her; desire hath no rest, she is his cynosure, 
hesperus and vesper, his morning and evening star, his goddess, his mistress, 
his life, his soul, liis eveiything; di'eaming, waking, she is always in his 
mouth; his heart, his eyes, ears, and all his thoughts are full of her. 
His Laura, his Victorina, his Golumbina, Flavia, Flaminia, Cielia, Delia, or 
Isabella {call her how you will), she is the solo object of his senses, the sub- 
stance of his soul, nidvlus animcesucEy he magnifies her above measure, totuain 
illay full of her, can breathe nothing but iier. " 1 adore Melebaea,” saith love- 
sick ^Oalisto, "1 believe ill Melebsea, I honour, admire and love my Mdebsea;” 
His soul was soused, impajpadised, imprisoned in his lady." When “Thais 
took her leave of Phaedria, ■ — mi Fhcadriay et nunquid aliud via? Sweet* 

* Ltb. 1. dG contemn. AmorlbnSi SI qnem allam revpexorlfc amfes snavf lu, et flimlllariiu, el qncm allcqnnfa 
fuerit, si natn, nuncio, &c. statim cruclatiir. * Callsto In Ccleatlna. b roruodldasc. dial. ItuL 

retro et matre se ainfiuli orlMS censebant, qned mco contubcmlo carendam esset ° Ter. tul cai'cn- 

dmn quod erat d SI rcBponaam caaet dominam occupatam esse uliiHqne Tacaret, Ula statim vis 

hoc audlto velat In mannor obrlgnlt. alii se damniiie, && at cnl favebam, in campla Elysiis esse vldebatar, &c 
* Mantuan. t Loschena a Sole se occultante, aut tompestate venlent^ statim clauditur oc langnesclt' 
h Emblem amat 13. IGalisto de Meleboea. h Anima nun cst ubl animat, sed ubl omat 1 Celestniu* 
act. 1. credo in Melebcami Ac. ™ Ter. £unucli. acu 1. sc. vL 
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heart (she said) will you command me any farther service ! he readily replied, 
and gave in tlm chaige, 

— egone quid yellin f “ Host ask (my dear) wliat service I will have ? 

Dies noctesque amea me* me deslderc^ To love mo day and night is all I crave, 

Me somnies, me expoctes, me cogitea, To dream on me, to expect, to tiiink on me. 

Me spores, me to oblcctes, mecum tota els, Depend and hope, still covet me to see, 

Meus fac postremb animus, quaiidb ego sum tuna** DidUht thyself in me, bo wholly mine. 

For know, my love, t^t 1 am wholly thine.*' 

But all tills needed not, you will say ; if she affect once, she will be his, settle 
her love on him, on him alone, 

niUnm absens absentem 

Auditque videtqne" 


slio can, she must think and dream of nought else but him, continually of hiuia 
as did Orpheus on his Eurydice, 

** To dulcis conjnx, to solo In Uttore mecum, I ** On theo sweet wife was all my song, 

Te venlente die, te dtsccdonte canebam.** { Morn, evening, and all ulung.** 

And Dido upon her -^neas ; 

“ ct qum me Insomnia terront, I ** And ever and anon she thinks npou the man 

Malta viri vlrtus, et pluriina currlt Imago.** ( That was so fine, so lair, so blitbc, so debonair.^ 


Clitophon, in the hrst book of Achilles Tatius, complaineth how tliat his 
mistress Leucippe tormented him much more in the night than in the day. 

^For all day long lie had some object or other to distract his senses, but in 
the night all fan upon her. All night long he lay ^ awake, and could think of 
nothing else but her, he could not get her out of his mind j towards morning, 
sleep took a little pity on him, he slumbered awhile, but all his dreams were 
of her.” 


d te nocto sub atrl I ** In the dark night I sneak, embrace, and find 

Alloquor, amplector, fulsaquo in Imagine snnml, 1 That fading Juys dative my caretul mind." 

* GaudiaboUcltumpalpantevuiiida I'uoiitem." | 

The same complaint Eurialus makes to hisLucrctia, <<^day and night I think 
of thee, I wish for thee, 1 talk of thee, call ^n thee, look for thee, hope for 
4iee,Melight myself in thee, day and night 1 love thee.” 

** ■ Nec mliii vespere 

Sui'gcnte decednnt nmores, 

• Kec rupidum fugiento sulcm." 

Morning, evening, all is alike with me, 1 have restless thoughts, *^^Tevigilans 
oculinf aniino te node re^uiro,^' Still I think on thee. AniiiM wm eet ubi 
animat, sed ubi amat. 1 live and breathe in thee, I wish for thee. 

0 nlveam qua: topotcrlt mllil reddere Inccm, 

O mihi feliuem terquo quaterquo diem." 

‘‘ 0 happy day that shall restore thee to my sight.” In the meantime he 
raves on her; her sweet face, eyes, actions, gestures, hands, feet, speech, 
length, breadth, height, depth, and the rest of her dimensions, are so surveyed, 
measured, and taken, by that Astrolabe of phantasy, and that so violently 
sometimes, with such earnestness and eagerness, such continuance, so strong 
an imagination, that at length he thinks he sees her indeed ; he talks with her, 
he emhraceth her, Ixion-like, pro Junone nubem, a cloud for Juno, as he said. 
JifiJiU prcBter Leucippen cerno, Leucippe mUd perpetud in oculis, et amimo 
versatur, I see and meditate of nought but Leucippe. Be she present or absent, 
all is one; 

* * ^ Et quamvlB aberat plodda pmsentla formic. 

Quern dodcrat pnesens forma, ixfluiebat uinur." 

That impression of her beauty is still fixed in his mind “ ^luerent infisA 

pectore vultus:^^ as he that is bitten with a mad dog thinks all he sees dogs— 

n Vlrg. 4 . A^n. ^ Interdln oenb, et aures occnpatiB distrahimt oalBmm, at noctn ooIub Jactor, od auroram 
aonftma paulum mlacrtus, nee tomen ex animo paella abllt, aed omnia mihi do Lc'ucippe somnU crant. 
PTota kac iiocte Eomnam hisco oculls non vidL Tor. ^Buihanan. sylv.- ' iEn. Sylv.^. Tedlei 
noetcBoue amo, te coglto, te doEidero, to voco, te expecto, te spcio. tecum oblccto me, totus in te snin. 
* Her. Ub. 2. ode 9. t Petronlua. ^ Tibullus, 1. 3. £leg. 3. ^ Ovid. Fast. 2. ver. 77A. Altbough 

the presence of her fair form is wonting, the love whi^ It kindled remains.*' ^ V irg. Ain. 4 . 
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dog3 in his meat, dogs in his dish, dogs in his drink: his mistress is in his 
eyes, ears, heart, in all his senses. Yalleriola had a merchant, his patient, in 
the same predicament; and ‘Ulricas Molitor, out of Austin, hath a story of , 
one, that through vehemency of his lore passion, still thought he saw his mis* 
tress present with him, she talked with him, M commisceri cum e& vigUans 
mdcbottUTf still embracing him. 

Now if this passion of love can produce such effects, if it be pleasantly in- 
tended, what bitter torments shall it breed, when it is with fear and continual 
sorrow, suspicion, care, agony, as commonly it is, still accompanied, what an 
intolerable ‘pain must it bet 

. Non tarn grandea '* Mount Oargarns hath not ao many sterna 

Gargira culmos, quot demorso As lover's breast hath grievous wounds, 

Tectore curas longa nexaa And linked cares, which lure compoondSi'* 

I7s(iiie catena, vel quas penltha 

GrudoUs amor vulnera miscct.** J 

When the king of Babylon would have punished a courtier of his, for loving of 
a young lady of the royal blood, and far above his fortunes, ^ Apollonius in 
presence by all means persuaded to let him alone ; For to love and not enjoy 
was a most unspeakable torment,” no tyrant could invent the like punishment ; 
as a gnat at a candle, in a short space he would consume himself. For love is 
a perpetual ^Jlux, cmgor animi^ a warfare, milUat omni amans^ a grievous 
wound is love still, and a lover’s heart is Cupid’s quiver, a consuming *^fire, 
^accede ad hunc ignem, (kc. an inextinguishable hro. 

■ n .**faUtur et crescit malnm» 
lat ardet mtus, quails iLtuico vapor 
Exundat antro — 

As ^tna ragetb, so doth love, and more than ^tna or any material fire. 

' ' — ** B Nam amor aaepe Lyparco 
Vulcauo ordentiurom Uammam Incendero solet'* 

Vulcan’s flames are but smoke to this. For fire, saith ^Xenophon, bums 
them alone that stand near it, or touch it; but this fire of love burneth and 
scorchetb afar off, and is more hot and vehement than any. material fire ; ^ Ignis 
ill igne furit, ’tis a fire in a fire, the quintessence of fire. For when Nero 
burnt Romo, as Calisto nrgeth, he fired houses, consumed men’s bodies and 
goods; but this fire devours the soul itself ** and ^on^‘ soul is worth a hundred 
thousand bodies.” No water can quench this wild fire. 

->** 1 In pectus coBcos absorbult igneo, ** A fire ha took Into his breast, 

Ignes qul ncc aiiua perliiil potuere, ncc imbre Which water could not quench, 

miuinui, ueque grumlubus, maglclsque susurrls.” Nor herb, nor art, nor magic b})c^ 

Could qudl, nor any drench." 

Except it be tears and sighs, for so they may chance find a little ease. 

« sic candentla colla, sic patens frons, " So thy white neck, Nessra, me poor sonl 

Sic mo blanda tui Nemra ocelli. Doth scoi ch, thy cheeks, tliy wanton eyes that roll t 

Sic pares inlnlo genas perm unt. Were It not for my dropping tears that hinder# 

Ut ul me lachryma rlgent perunnes, 1 should be quite burnt up forthwith to emder." 

Totus in tenues earn fiavillafk" 

This fire strikes like lightning, which made those old Grecians paint Cupid, in 
many of their “temples, with J upiter’s thunderbolts in his hands ; for it wounds 
and cannot be perceived how, whence it (feme, where it pierced. “ ® Urimur, 
et coecum pectora vulnus hdbeni,** and can hardly be discerned at first, 

_M P Est mollis flamma medullas, ^ I " A gentle wound, an easy lire It was, 

£t taciturn Insano vlvit sub pectore fulniia* | And fly at first, and secretly did pass." 


■ De Pythoniasa. * Jnno, nee ins deflm tantnm, nee tela, nee^ostls, quantum tute potls Almle 

lllapsas. BUius ItoL 15. bd. Punic, de amoTe. bphliostratus vita e)us. Maximum tormentum quod 

(>xco,iitaTe, vel docere te pounm, est ipse amor. * Ausenlos, c. 35. d Et casco carpitur igne i et mltil 

sesc oflert ultia meus ignis Am^toa. * Ter. Eonue. f ben. Uippol. B Theocrlti^ edyl. 2 , Levibus 
cor est vlolablle tellu h Ignia tangentes solum urit, at forma procul Mtanfaw i Nonius, 

k Msjor ilia flamma qua consumlt unam anlmam, qnam qua centum mlUla corpomaL 1 Mont egl. A 
** 5iuralluB, Epig. Ub. 1. Imagines deomm. «Ovld. PJEneiAA • 
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But b 7 *and-by it began to nge and bitm amain; 

•_» ^Pectus inBanum Tspor, ** Thin fler}' Tapoar rageth in the veins, 

Amorqua torret, intus bbtob vorat And scoi'chetli entirailB, aa nrhen flra buma 

Penitus Tnedullu, atqne per venos moat A house, it nimbly runs along ilie beams, 

Visceribos ignis mersua, et venls latena, And at the last the whole it uvciturna” 

Ut agllia oltaa llaninui perenrrit trabesi* 

Abraham HofiemamiuSt lib, 1. amfiv conjugal, cap, 2, p. 22, relates out of 
Plato, how that Empedocles, the philosopher, was present at the cutting up of 
one that died for love, “^'his heait was combust, his liver smokj, his lungs 
dried up, insomuch that he verily believed his soul was either sodden or roasted 
through the vehemency of love’s fire.” Whicli belike made a modem writer 
of amorous emblems express love’s fdry by a pot hanging over the fire, and 
Cupid blowing the coals. As the heat consumes the water, sua con- 

sumit viscera cascua amjnr^ so doth love dry up his radical moisture. Another 
compares leve to a melting torch, which stood too near the fire. 

“t sip quo quH pmplor sure puell* est, I “ Tlie nearer he unto his mistrw is, 

Hoc stultua pi upioi sure niinre est'* | 1 lie ncoi er he unto his i uin is." 

So that to say truth, as '^Castilio describes it, “The beginning, middle, end 
of lovo is nought eUe but sorrow, vexation, agony, toraient, irksomeness, 
wearisomeness; so that to be squalid, ugly, mi‘<erable, solitary, discontent, 
dejected, to wish for death, to complain, rave, and to bo peevish, are the certain 
signs and ordinary actions of a love-sick peraon.” This continual pain and 
torture makes them forget themselves, if they be far gone with it, in doubt, 
de.'>pair of obtaining, or eagerly bent, to neglect all ordinary business 

•** pendent opein Intermnto, miniequa 

Mtiruruiu luguntoa, retiuatoque mochlna cuelo '* 

Love-sick Dido left her work undone, so did ^ Phaedra, 

— — “ Fallodls telre vacant 
El Inter ipaas puusa labo^iur manua** 

Faustus, in ’^Mantuan, took no pleasure in any thing he did, 

** Xulla qule^ mlhl dulcls orat, nullus labor »;n'o 
Pcetore, sensus iners, et mens toiporo sepulid, 

^ Ciuininls occiderat studiunL**^ 

And 'tis the humour of them all, to be Careless of their persons and their 
estates, as the shepherd in ^Theocritus, Iicec harba incuLta est, squaliiUque 
capilli, their beards flag, and they have no more care of pranking themselves 
or of any business, they care not, as they say, which end goes forward. 

" b Oblituoque greges, ct nira doxnesf Ira totns I •* Forgetting flocks of dicep and country fiirms, 
Urltur, et nuctes in luctum cxpendlt lunai os.” | The silly bhcplici d always mourns and bin n*v** 

Love-sick ^Chacrca, when he c.ame from Pamphila’s house, and had not .so 
good welcome as he did expect, was all amort, Parmeno meets him, Quid tristis 
€s? Why art thou so sad man? unde es? whence comest, how docst? but he 
sadly replies, Ugo hercle nescio neque unde earn, mque quorsum earn, ita 
in'ors^ns oblitua sum met, I have so forgotten myself, I neither know where I 
am, nor whence I come, nor whither I will, what I do. P. “®How so ?” Ch. 

“ I am in love.” Frud&ns svieus, “ ^vivus vidensque pereo, nec quid again 

scio," that erst had liis thoughts iiee (as Philostratus Lemniiis, in an 

^ScneciL 'Cor tbtum combnstuni, jeenr saffimilgatnin, pulma arefaotus. nt credam mlscrain Ulam 
animam bis dlxom ant combustom. ob maximum ardorem quern i^tiuntur ob ignem ainoiia *EmbL 
Amat. 4. ct 6. tGrotlus, ^ Lib. 4. nam Istius amoris neque prbidpia, netiue modiu ullud hab jnt 
quid, quam molostias, dolores, cruclatus, dcfatigatloues, adeo ut mlsenim esse inreiurc, gemltu, lolitudlntt 
torqucil, mortem optare, scmpenSie debocchorl, slut certa smantlnm signn et certw actiones. ^ Virg; 

>ii;n. " The works are Interrupted, promises of great walls, and BcalToldlngs rising towards the skies, are 

all snspended.'* FSeneco, Hip. ait **The ahntOe stops, and the web hangs nnflnished from her hondsi** 
■Edog. 1. **Ko rest no business pleased my love-sick breast, my fkcaltles became dormant, my mind torpid, 
end 1 lost my taste for poetry and aong:** *£dyl. It bMant. Kclog. 2. «Ov. Met 18. de 

Polyphemot urltor oblitna pooomm, antrorumque snorum; jamque tlbl formre, Ac, dTer. Ennuch. 

quaso? Ama fTcr. Ennuch. iQul oUm cogltabat qua vellet et pulcherrlmla phlloa^Ua 

priBceptla operam Insumpslt, qul unlversl cireultlones crellque&aturam, &c., hanc unam Intendit operam, de 
sola oogltat, noctea ct dies so componit ad liaiic, et ad acetbam semtutom redactua anlmua, && 
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epistle of his, describes this fiery passion), and spent his time like a hard 
student, in those delightsome philosophical precepts ; he that with the sun and 
moon wandered all over the world* with starsthemselves ranged about, and left 
no secret or small mystery in nature unscarched, since ho was enamoured can 
do nothing now but think and meditate of love matters, day and night com- 
poseth hnnself how to please his mistress ; all his stud}’’, endeavour, is to 
approve himself to his mistress, to win his mistress’ favour, to compass his 
desire, to be counted her servant.” When Peter Abelard, that great scholar 
of his age, soli patuit acibile quicquid erat** (“whose faculties were 

equal to any difficulty in learning ”), was now in love witli Heloise, ho had no 
mind to visit or frequent schools and scholars anymore, TcedwsummUdvMe 
fuit (as ^he confesseth) ad sclwlas procedere, vel in iis moraH, all his mind was 
on his new mistress. 

Now to this end and purpose, if there be any hope of obtaining his suit, to 
prosecute his cause, he will spend himself, goods, fortunes for lier, and though 
he lose and alienate all his friends, be threatened, be cast off, and disinherited ; 
for as the poet saith, ^Jmori quis hgem det? though ho be utterly undone by 
it, disgraced, go a begging, yet for her sweet sake, to enjoy her, he will 
willingly beg, hazard all he hath, goods, lands, shame, scandal, fame, and Hie 
itself. 

“ Non reee^nm noqtio qtilescatn, noctu et Intcrdln, I I’ll nover rprt or ccasc m}*' suit 

Prius profccto qiuim aut Ipaain, aut nioi*teni investi^ycro.** | *Xill shu or deaLh do lUiUce me mute.*' 

Parthenis in ^ Aristsenetus was fully i-esolved to do as much. “ I may have 
better matches, I confess but farewell shame, farewell honour, farewell honesty, 
farewell friends and fortunes, &c. O, Hariiedona, keep my counsel, I will 
leave all for his sweet sake, I will have him say no moi’e, contra genteSf I ant 
j’esolved, I will have him.” “Gobrias, the captain, when he had espied Piho- 
clanthe, the fair captive maid, feU upon his knees before Mystilus, the general, 
with tears, vows, and all the rhetoric he could, by the scars he had formerly 
received, the good service he had done, or whatsoever else was dear unto him 
besought his governor he might have the captive virgin to be his wife, virtutis 
suce spolium, as a reward of his worth and service ; and, moreover, he would 
forgive him the money which was owing, and all reckonings besides due unto 
him, “I'ask no more, no part of booty, no poi*tion, but Ilhodanthc to be my 
wife.” And when as he could not compass her by fair means, ho fell to 
treachery, force and villany, and set his life at stake at last to accomplish his 
desire. *Tis a common humour this, a general passion of all lovers to be so 
affected, and which .Emilia told Aratine, a courtier in Castilio’s discoiu'se, 
‘‘“surely Aratine, if thou werst not so indeed, thou didst not love ; inge- 
nuously confess, for if thou hadst been throughly enamoured, thou wouldst 
have desired nothing more than to please thy mistress. For that is the 
law of love, to will and nill the same.” ^^Tanium velle ct noUe,vdit nolit 
quod arnica.^ 

Undoubtedly this may be pronounced of them all, they are very slaves, 
drudges for the time, madmen, fools, dizzafds, ^atrabilarii, beside themselves, 
and as blind as beetles. Their ^ dotage is most eminent, A mare sirml et ea^ic^'c 
ipH Jovi non datur, as Seneca holds, Jupiter himself cannot love and be wise 
both together ; the very of them, if once they be overtaken with this 

passion, the most staid, discreet, grave, generous and wise, otherwise able to 

• 

h Pars epltaphli cjus. lEplit. mimtL kBoethlas, 1. 3. Met nit lEpIst 11b & Taleat pttdor, 

nOest honestas* valeat honor. "Theodor. Prodromns, lib. a Amor Mystlli genibus obTolutus, vber- 
ttmque lachrlmana, Ac. NihU ez toto prasda pimtcr Rhodanthen ylrglnem acelplom. &Lib. v. Ceite 
ylx credam, et bona tide Ibteare Aratine, to non am&sse adeo Tchementer ; el enim vere amaasea, nihil prina 
mt TOtlQs optasaea, quasi amata unUeii plicera. £a onlm amorls lex eat idem velle ot noUe. ostrozo, 
all Eplgi. PQnlppe bms omnia ex atm bile et amore provenlunt Jawn Pratciisia. ^Immeuraa 

amor ipM stnltlUa eat Cardan. Uk 1. do aaplenOa. 
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govern themselves, in this commit many absurdities, many indeooruinSj unbe- 
fitting their gravity and persons. 

** ' OalsiiulB amat senrlt, sonnltiir captlvus amantem, 

Fert domita cervice Jii 

* Samson, David, Solomon, Hercules, Socrates,” <fcc. are justly taxed of indis- 
cretion ill this point ; the middle sort are between hawk and buzzard ; and 
although they do perceive and acknowledge their own dotage, weakness, fury, 
yet they cannot withstand it; as well may witness those expostulations and 
confessions of Dido in Yirgil. 


“ • Inciplt cffarl modlaqno In toco resistit.**— {n Sentea, 
**t Quod ratio ]ioscIt, Tlnclt ac rognat furor, 
Fotensquo tota raento domlnatur deus.”— 3/yrrAa tn ® Onid; 


“ Ula qiiWcm aontit focdrxiue repn^'nat amorl, 
Et Hccum qua nienle ffior, quid mulior, inquit, 
Dilprocor, etpleUa,'* dec. 

Again 

‘ Fijrrlgn Igno 

rsirpltiiT indomito, funosaqiie vota n^traotat, 
r.t mndo (lo'porat, tnodo vult tenture. pu^lctque 
Et cupit, et quid agat, non invenit/* &c. 


** Slie auea and knows her fault, and doth resist, 
Against her filthy lust she doth contend. 
And whitlier go 1, what am I about ? 

Aud God forbid 1 yet doth it In the end.** 


•‘With raging Inst she hnms, and now recalls 
Ifer vow, and then despairs, and wlien 'tis p ist. 
Her former thoughts 8h<**ll prosecute in liustc. 
And what to do she knOws not at the lust." 


Sho will and will not, abhors : and yot as Medsea did, doth it, 

“ Trohit In vltam nova vis, nllndqiip cupido, “ Kenson pulls one way, burning lust another, 

liens all 11(1 sii ulet , video lueliura proboiiue, ■ She secs and knows what’s good, but she doth neither. 
Ueteriora sequor.**-— ) 

** * 0 fraus, amorque, ct mentis emots fiiror, 

Quo moubstulistis? 

Tlic major part of lovers arc earned headlong like so many brute boasts, 
reason counsels ono way, thy friends, fortunes, shame, disgrace, danger, and 
an ocean of cares that will certainly follow; yet this furious lust precipitates, 
count 0 i*poiscth, weighs down on the other; though it be their utter undoing, 
pei*pctual infamy, loss, yet they will do a^d become at last insemati, void 
of sense; degenerate into dogs, hogs, asses, bmtes; as Jupiter into a Lull, 
Apuleins an ass, Lycaon a wolti I'ereus a lapwing, ^ Calisto a bear, Elpcnor, 
and Grillns into swine by Circe. For what else may we think those ingenious 
poets to have shadowed in their witty fictions and poems but that a man once 
given over to his lust “Fulgentius interprets that of Apuloius, Akiat, of 
Tereus) “ is no better than a beast.” 

•• » Rex fiteranr, sic ci l<>ta docet, sed Hoi’dida vita I ** 1 was a king, my crown my witness 1% 

ImniuncLun h tanto culinlne fecit avem.*' | Rut by m> filthiness am come to thia** 

Their blindness is all out as great, as manifest as their weakness and dotage, 
or rather an inseparable companion, an ordinary sign of it, ^love is blind, as 
the saying is, Cupid’s blind, and so are all his followers. Quisquis amat 
ranam, 7anam puiat esse Diaiiam, Every lover admires his mistress, though 
she be veiy deformed of lierself, ill-favoured, wrinkled, pimpled, pale, red, 
yellow, tanned, tallow-faced, have a swollen juggler’s platter face,\or a thin, lean, 
chitty face, have clouds in her face, be crooked, dry, bald, goggle-eyed, blear- 
eyed, or with staring eyes, she looks like a squis’d cat, hold her head still 
awry, heavy, dull, hollow-eyed, black or yellow about the eyes, or squint-eyed, 
sparrow-mouthed, Persian hook-n8sed, have a sharp fox nose, a red nose, 
China flat, groat nose nore simo patuhque^ a nose like a promontoiy, gubber- 
tushed, rotten teeth, black, uneven, brown teeth, beetle browed, a witch’s 
beard, her breath stink all over the room, her nose drop winter and summer, 
with a Bavarian poke under her chin, a sharp chin, lave eared, with a long 
/ 

r MsntauL ** Whoever Is In love li In daverr, he lUlowa Ills sweetheart as a captive his oaptor, and 
wears A yoke on his submissive neck ** * Vl^. 4 ** l^e began to speak, but stoppeA in the middle 

ef her diacoarBe.** t Seneca Uippol. ** What reason requires raging love forbids." * Met. lo. 

X Buduman. ** Oh fnad, and love, and distraction of mind, whither have yon led me ?** * An Immideat 
woman Is like a bwr. * Feram Indnlt dum rosss comeast, Idem od se redoat * Alclatiis de npn^m 
EmbL Animal immiindam npups stercora amsna t eve hoc nihil fiedla% nihil llbidlnosiuA Sablb In 
Ovid* Met. h Love is like a false glass, which represents every thing fairer tlian it la. 
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craue^B neok, wbich stands awry too, pendulis mammis, her dugs like two 
doable jug^** or else no dugs, in that other extreme, bloody fallen fingers, sho 
have filthy, long unpared nails, scabbed hands or wrist^ a tanned skin, a 
rotten cai*cass, crooked back, she stoops, is lame, splea-footed, ^ as slender in the 
middle as a cow in the waist,” gouty legs, her ankles hang over her shoes, her 
feet stink, she breed lice, a mere changeling, a very monster, an oaf imperfect, 
her whole complexion savours, a h^sh voice, incondite gestures, vile gait, 
a vast virago, or an ugly tit, a slug, a fat fustylugs, a truss, a long lean raw- 
bone, a skeleton, a sneaker (si qua latent wdUtra putd), and to thy judgment 
looks like a mard in a lantern, whom thou could&t not fancy for a world, but 
hatest, loathest, and wouldst have spit in her face, or blow thy nose in her 
bosom, remeiium amoris to another man, a dowdy, a slut, a scold, a nasty, 
rank, rammy, filthy, beastly quean, dishonest peradventure, obscene, base, 
beggarly, rude, foolish, untaught, peevish, Irus* daughter, Thcrs’tes* sister, 
Qrobians* scholar, if bo love her once, he admires her for all this, he takes no 
notice of any such errors, or imperfections of body and mind, ^ Ipsa hcec — - 
delectaiitj vduti Balhinum Polypus Agnes; he had rather have her than any 
woman in the world. If he wore a king, she alone should be his queen, his 
empress. 0 that he had but the wealth and treasure of both the Indies to 
endow her with, a carrack of diamonds, a chain of pearl, a cascanet of jewels 
(a pair of calf-skin gloves of four-pence a pair were fitter), or some such toy, 
to send her for a token, she should have it with all his heart; he would spend 
myriads of crowns for her sake. Venus herself, Fanthea, Cleoj^atra, Tarcpiin’s 
Tanaquil, Herod’s Mariamne, or Mary of Burgundy, if she were alive, ^^ould 
not match her. 

(• Vlnclt Tultw haws Tj'ndarlos, 

Qul inovenmt bomda belLa." 

Let Paris himself bo judge) rerrowned Helen comes short, that Bodopheian 
Phillis, Laribsean Ooronis, Babylonian Thisbe, Polixena, Laura, Lesbia, tkc., 
your counterfeit ladies were never so fair as she is. 

— “f Qalrquld erit placldl, lopldl, gratl, ntque facet], | ** Wlmtp’cr Is prrtty, pleasmt, f.i. ett*, m oil, 

^ ivida Gunctorum retines Tandura deoi urn." | Wbste’er Faiidou had. blic duili c.\ceL*' 

* Dicebam Trivks formam nihil esse Diance. Diana v'as not to be compared to 
her, nor Juno, nor Minerva, nor any goddess. Thetis’ feet wore as bright as 
silver, the ankles of Hebe clearer than crystal, the arms of Aurora as niddy 
as the rose, Juno’s breasts as white as snow, Minerva wise, Venus fair; but 
what of this t Dainty come thou to me : She is all in all, 

'* h GsBlla lidens | **i Fairest of fair, tliat fairness doth esccl.** 

Eft VenuBi incedenf Jnno, Hint-rva loquens.** 

Ephemeras in Aristasnetus, so £ir admii’cth his mistress’s good parts, that he 
makes proclamation of them, and challengeth all comers in her behalf. 
« ic Whoever saw the beauties of the east, or of the west, let them come from 
all quarters, all, and tell truth, if ever they saw such an excellent feature as 
this is.” A good fellow in Petronius cries out, no tongue can tell his lady’s 
finu feature^ or express it, qutequid dkceriA miniis erit, dica 

** No toneue can her porfcctlona tell. 

In wlipse each part, ail tonguea may dwelL” 

Most of your lovers are of his humour and opinion. She is ntdli secrmda, a 
rare creature^ a phesnix, the sole commandress of his thoughts, queen of liis 

m 

* Bor. aw. Ub. lat 1. a ** These veiy things pleesa him, aa the wen of Agnadld Balhlnnt.* d The 
daoghter and heir of Carolna Pngnax. * Seneca in Oetavia. “ Her beau^ ezoda the Tyndarian Helen'a, 
which eansed au^ dreadOil wan. f Loschena. SlCantnin. EgL 1. h Angerianoa 1 Fadrle 

Qnoene, Cant lyr. 4. k Bpiat 11 Quia snqoam formas vidlt orlentii, qnls occidentla, yenlant nndiqua 
onmea, et dlcant venees, an tam Inalgnem Tlderlnt fonnam. 1 NnUa yox fionmun ejns posait coni- 
gsihonderet 
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ft 

desires, bis onl 7 ddight: as "Triton nov feelingly sings that lore-siek sea* 
god: 

** Candida Lencothoe placet placet atra Molsne, I ** Fair Lencothe, Mack Melane pleaae me nell. 

Sed Galatea placet long^ magla omnlbiia ima.** | But Galatea doth by odds the reet esceL” 

All the gracious elogies, metaphors, hyperbolical comparisons of the best 
things in the world, the most glorious names ; whatsoever, I say, ispleasanti 
amiable, sweet, grateful, and delicious, are too little for her. 

** PhoBbo pulchrlor et eorore PhoBbL'* | ** His Phoebe Is m fair, she is so bright, 

I bhe dims the sun's lustre, and the moon*s Hght* 

Stars, sun, moons, metals, sweet-smelling flowers, odour^ perfumes, colours, 
gold, silver, ivory, pearls, precious stones, snow, painted birds, doves, honey, 
sugar, spice, cannot express her, "so soft, so tender, so radiant, sweet, so fair 
is she. MoUior cunxeuii capiUo^ &c. 

>' 0 Lydia )|ella, puella Candida, '• Fine Lydia, my mlsirpsa, white snd fsir, 

Qu r benb superas lac, et lilium. The milk, the Illy dn not thee come ncari 

.Albamque simul roaam et rublcundam, Tne rose so white, the roso so ted to soe, 

Et expolitum ebur Indicum.** And Indian ivory cometi shot t of tlieeL’* 

Such a description our English Homer makes of a fliir lady : 

P That Emxlta that ueu/btrer to sem, 

Thtn u hip upon the etaik green : 

AndfrtAer then Map eetihjloteers nrer, 

For wth thM rote-colour strove her hue, 

/ noU which wot Uw Jatrer of the two. 

In this very phrase Polyphemus courts Galatea : 

Ciindidior folio nlvci Galatea lignntii, ** Whiter Galet than the white withle-wlnd, 

Flondlor prato, longa prucerlor alno, Freiher than a field, higher than a tree, 

Sidendidior vitro, tenero liisdrior ha^o Ac, Brighter than glass, more wanton than a kid, 

Mollior et cygni plniiils, et lacte coucto " Softer than swan's down, or ought tliat may baa 

So she admires him again, in that conceited dialogue of Lucian, which John 
Secundus, an elegant Dutch modem poet, hath translated into verse. When 
Doris and those other seanymphs upbraided l^r with her ugly misshapen lover, 
I’olyphemus; she replies, they speak out of envy and malice, 

**^Et planh invidia hue mem tos stimnlare ridetur. 

Quod non vos itidem ut me Polyphemus amet : '* 

Say vhat^they could, he was a proper man. And as Hdoise writ to hep 
sweetheart Peter Abelard, Si me Atigustus oiiie imperator uxorem expeteret^ 
mallem tua esse meretriM qmm orbie imperatrix; she had mther be his vassal, 

liis quean, than the world’s empress or queen, non si me Jupiter ipse/orte 

velit, she would not change her love for Jupiter himself 

To thy thinking she is a most loathsome creature; and as when a oountiy 
fellow discommended once that exquisite {ucture of Helen, made by Zeuxis, 
*for he saw no such beauty in it; Nichomachus a love-sick spectator replied, 
Sums tUn meos ocidos et deam existimabie, take mine eyes, and thou wilt think 
bhe IS a goddess, dote on her forthwith, count all her vices virtues ; her imper- 
fections, inflrmitie^ absolute and perfect : if she be flat-nosed, she is lovely ; if 
hook-nosed, kingly ; if dwarfish and little, pretty ; if tall, proper and man-like, 
our brave British Boadicca; if crooked, wise; if monstrous, comely; her defects 
arc no defects at all, she hath no deformities. Imjno nec ipswn amices stercus 
feetet, though she be nasty, fukom8, as Sostratus’ bitch, or Parmeno s sow ; 
thou hadst as lleve have a snake in thy bosom, a toad in thy di^h, and callobt 
her witch, devil, hag, with all the filthy names thpu canst invent; he admii*es 
her on the other side, she is his idol, lady, mistress ^venerilla, queen, the 
quintessence of beauty^ an angel, a star, a goddess. 

^ **Thoa art tny Vesta, tlton my goddess ai% 

'Ihy hallowed temple only la my heart. " 


nCalcagnlnidiaLGalut. >^Catullu\ •Fetronii Catalect. P Chancer, In the Knight's Tale 
9 Ovid. Met. 13. ' It is envy evidently that piompts you, because Polyphemus does not love yon os he 

doo4 me.*' * Pliitai ch. slbi dixit tarn pulchram non viden, Ac, ^ Quanto quam Lucifer aurea Pheoba 

f <ttto vh ginibns coiispcctior omnibos Uei ce. OvmU 
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The fragrance of a thousand courtezans is in her face : pukArcs effigies, 

hcec Cypridts aut Stratonices; ’tis not Venus’ picture that, nor the Spanish 
infanta’^ as you suppose (good sir), no princess, or king’s daughter: no, no, but 
his divine mistress, forsooth, his dainty Dulcinea, his dear Antiphila, to whoso 
bervice he is wholly consecrate, whom he alone adores. 

** < Cul comparatus indorens erlt pavo, I ** To whom conforr'd a peacock*s Indoccnt, 

Inamabilla sciuros, et neqaens PhcBnix.” | A squirrerb harsh, a phenix too frequent** 

All the gi'aces, veneries, elegancies, pleasures, attend her. He ])rcfers her 
before a myriad of court ladies. 

**rUe that commends PldlUs or Nerna, 

Or Amai illK or Galatea, 

1 Ityras or Melibea. by yonr leaye, 

Let him be mute, his love tho piaisos hare.** 

Nay, before all the gods and goddesses themselves. So “Quintus Catullus 
admired his squint-eyed friend Hoscius. 

“ race mlhl llceat (Ccelestes) dlccre vestra, | •* By your leave, Rcntlo Gods, this 111 say true, 

Moi tails V 1808 pulcbiior esse Deo.** | here's none of you tliat have so f ilr a hue." 

All the bombast epithets, pathetical adjuncts, incomparably fair, curiously 
neit, divine, sweet, dainty, delicious, dec., pretty diminutives, corculum, sua- 
violiitn, <kc. pleasant names may be invented, bird, mouse, lamb, puos, pigeon, 
pigsney, kid, honey, love, dove, chicken, &c. he puts on her. 

***Mcuin mol, men suaTitii, mourn cor, 

Meum buuaulum, iiiei Icpoi es," 

“my life, my light, my jewel, my glory,” ^Margareta spenosa, cvjus respect u> 
ojiiiiia 7nund( pretiosa sordent, my sweet Margaret, my sole delight and dar* 
ling. And as ^’Bhodomant courted Isabella: 

** By all kmd v. ord-i and features that ho mlaht, I IUh ml'^tress, and his godiU ss. and such nsiuea, 

11c cull'i lu 1 his dear hcai t, his sole hi loved, | Aa loviu^' knights apply to lo> cl) dailies ” 

Ills Joytul comfoi 1, and his sweet dellglit | 

Every cloth she wears, every fxfjhion pleaseth him above measure ; her hand, 
0 quales digitos, quos hahet iUa manus / pictiy foot, pretty coronets, her 
sweet can’iage, sweet voice, tone, O that pretty tone, her di\ine and lovely 
looks, her every thing, lovely, sw eet. amiable, and pretty, pretty, pretty. II cr 
very name (let it be what it will) is a most pretty, pleasing namef 1 bdievo 
now there is someseci'et power and virtue in names, every action, sight, habit, 
gesture; he admires, whether she play, sing, or dance, in wh.it tires soever slie 
gocth, how excellent it was, how well it became her, never the like seen or 
liOtird. ^Mitte hahet ornatus, mUh decenter hahet. Let her wear what sho 
will, do what she will, say what she will, ^Quicquid eniin dtcit, seu facit, oinne 
decet. He applauds and admires everything she wcai's, saith or doth, 

** i lllam qnlcquid aglt, quoqub vestigia vertit, ** W h itc'cr sho doth, or whither e’er she go. 

Compobuit fui tlm bubsequlturque decor ; A sweet and pleasing gi uco attends foi sooth t 

Seu 8ol\ it Cl ines, fuels decet csse cupilhs, Oi loo^o. ox bind her hair, or comb it up, 

Seu coinpsit, comptls oat revereuda comis.** Slic'a to be honoured la what she dotlL* 

^Vesle^ninduiturf/ormosaest: exuitur, tota forma eat, let her be dressed 
or undressed, all is one, she is excellent still, beautiful, fair, and lovely to 
behold. Women do as much by men ; nay more, £ir fonder, weaker, and that 
by many parasangs. “Come to me, my dear Lydos” (saith Musasus in ^ Aris- 
tienetus), “come quickly, sweetheart, all o^er iren are satyrs, mere clowns, 
blockheads to thee, nobody to tbee.” Thy looks, words, gestures, action^ 
&c., “are incomparably be5^ond all others.” Venus was never so much 
besotted on her Adonis, Fbsedra so delighted in Hippolitu«t, Ariadne in The- 
seus l^ysbe in her Pyramus, as she is enamoured on her Mopsus. 

**Be thou the marygold, and I will be the buo, 

Be thou the fdoi, and I will bo tho uud.” 


' M D. Son. 30. >^Martiia. 1. & l^lg. 38. TArloBto. ^Tully, hb 1. de nat deor. puldirlor deo^ 
ct tamen ei at oculie perveralaBixDia. *llaru]lii8 ad Noaeram rplg. 1 . Ub. b Bartliius, ^ Ai loato, hh, 89. 
luM. a dTlbnllno. *Hanil. Ub. 8. fUbnllua, L4. do Sulpleo. SAiiatsnetua, EplstL hEplut 
2A venl elto, chaiifialme Lyde, cito veiil s px» te Setyrl omne8 a identur non homineB, nullo loco Bolns oa Ac. 
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Mom. 3.] iSymptoma of Love, 

I could repeat centuries of Buch. Now tell me what greater dotage or blind- 
ness can there be than this in both sexes? and vet their slavery” is more 
eminent, a greater sign of their folly than the rest. 

They are commonly slaves, captives, voluntary servants, A motor amiew 
mandjnwm, as ^Castillo terms him, his mistress* servant, her drudge, prisoner, 
bondman, what not? " He composeth himself wholly to her affections to 
])lcase lier, and as .Emilia said, makes himself her lacquey. All his cares, 
actions, all his thoughts, are subordinate to her will and commandment :** her 
most devote, obsequious, affectionate servant and vassal *^For love** (as 
^ Cyms in Xenophon well observed) " is a mere tyranny, worse than any dis- 
ease, and they that are troubled with it desire to be free and cannot, but are 
Imrder bound than if they were in iron chains.” What greater captivity or 
^lavcry can there be (as ‘ Tully expostulates) than to be in love? “ Is he a 
ireo man &vev whom a woman domineers, to whom she prescribes laws, com- 
mands, forbids what she will herself; that dares deny nothing she demands; 
she asks, he gives; she calls, he comes; she threatens, he fears; Nequissi* 
mam hunc servum pvto^ 1 account this man a veiy drudge.” And as he fol- 
lows it, ** "*Xa this no small servitude for an enamour ite to be every hour 
combing his head, stiffening his beard, perfuming his hair, washing his fece 
with sweet water, painting, curling, and not to come abroad but sprucely 
crowned, decked, and apparelled ?” Yet these are but toys in respect, to go 
to the barber, baths, theatres, <kc., he must attend upon her wherever she 
goes, run along the streets by her doors and windows to see her, take all 
opportunities, sleeveless errands, disguise, coimterfeit shapes, and as many 
forms as Jupiter himself ever took; and come every day to her house (as he 
ill surely do if he bo truly enamoured) and offer her service, and follow her 
up and down from room to room, as Lucretia's suitors did, he cannot contain 
himself but he will do it, he must and will ffe where she is, sit next her, still 
talking with her. “ “ If I did but let my glove fall by chance” (as the said 
-Vretino’s Lucretia brags), “ I had one of my suitors, nay two or three at once 
veady to i?toop and pick it up, and kiss it, and with a low cong6 deliver it unto 
me ; if I would walk, another was ready to sustain me by the arm. A third 
io provide fiidts, pears, ^luma, cherries, or whatsoever I would eat or drink.” 
All this and much more he doth in her presence, and when he comes home, as 
Troilus to his Cressida, ’tis all his meditation to recount with himself his 
actions, words, gestures, what entertainment he had, how kindly she used him 
ill such a place, how she smiled, how she graced him, and tliat infinitely pleased 
him; and then he breaks out, O sweet Arcusa, 0 my dearest Antiphila, O 
most divine looks, 0 lovely graces, and thereupon instantly he makes an epi- 
gram, or a sonnet to five or seven tunes, in her commendation, or else he rumi- 
nates how she rejected his service, denied him % kiss, disgraced him, <kc., and 
that as eliectually torments him. And these are his exercises between comb 
and glass, madrigids, elegies, &c., these his cogitations till he see her again. 
Ihit all this is easy and gentle, and the least part of his labour and bondage, 
no hunter will take such pains foiPhis game, fowler for his spoilt, or soldier to 
sack a city, as he will for his mistress’ favour. 

Ipsa cornea veniam, neq le me aalelirosA movebunt 

Saza, nec obllquo dente tlmendus sper.'* 


1 1.lb. a de aulicOk altcriiu affeetnl se totum coinpoalt, totvB placere atudet, et IpaluBanlxnain Boiata pedia. 
soqunm focit k Cyroped. 1. 5. amor aervltus, et qui nmant optant eo liberarl non aecua ac alio qnovls 
niuibo. Deque Uberart lumen pounnt. sed Tajldioii neceaattute llgatl aunt quam in ferrea vincula oonfeett 
lurcnt. 1 In parudoxis, An lllo mibl liber videtur cul mnlier imperat? Cut legea Impoiut, prcacilblt, Jubet, 
M'tHC quod vidotur. QuI nlbll Imperantl negat, nihil sudet, Ac. posclt? dandum; vocatl venlendami 
ininatur? estlniiscendum. ^ lllane parvacat aervitua amatorum alnguUa fere horia pectine capillum. 
cilainlbtroquo buibnm componere, fadoxn oquia rcdolentlbua dilueie, Ac. ^ Si quando In pavlnientum 

IncnutluB quid luilii excldisaet, clevaro Inde quam proinptiB*>lnie, nec nM oscnlo compucto mihi commendarc^ 
Ac* o ** ^or ill the rude rodu attilgUt me. nor tho ciookcd-tubkcd hear, so that 1 aliall not Yloit m/ 
niisiiess In plcisiint mood ** 
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As Fhadra to Hippolitus. No danger sliall affright, for if that be tnie the 
poets feign, Love is the son of Mars and Venus; as he bath delights, pleasures, 
elegances from his mother, so hath he Iiardness, valour, and boldness from his 
father. And ’tis true that Bernard hath ; Amove niliUmoUvua^ nthil violentitu/f 
nothing so boisterous, nothing so tender as love. If once, therefore, enamoured, 
he will go, run, ride many a mile to meet her, day and night, in a very dark 
night, endure scorching heat, cold, wait in frost and snow, rain, tempest, till 
his teeth chatter in his head, those northern winds and showers cannot cool or 
quench his flame of love. Intempestd nocte non deterretur^ he will, take my 
word, sustain hunger, thirst, Penetrabit qmnic^ perrumpet omnict, “ love will 
find out a way,” through thick and thin he will to her, PxpedUissimi inonteo 
videniur amnea tranahileSy he will swim through an ocean, ride post over the 
Alps, Apennines, or Pyrenean hills, 

**P Jffnem in«rifiqui> flactni, atqne turbines « 

Ventl paratus est transire,** 

though it rain daggers with their points downward, light or dark, all is one : — 
{Roscida per ienebraa Faunua ad antra venit,) for her sweet sake he will 
undertake Hercules's twelve labours, endure, hazard, dec., he feels it not. 
*^*iWhat shall I say,” saith Hcadus, ‘‘of their groat dangers they undergo, 
single combats they undertake, how they will venture their lives, creep in at 
windows, gutters, climb over walls to come to their sweethearts” (anointing 
the doors and hinges with oil, because they should not creek, tread soft, swim, 
wade, watch, <ko.), “ and if they be surprised, leap out at windows, cast them- 
selves headlong down, bruising or breaking their legs or arms, and sometimes 
losing life itself,” as Calisto did for his lovely Melibiea. Hear some of their 
own confessions, protestations, complaints, proffers, expostulations, wishes, 
brutish attempts, labours in this kind. Hercules served Omphale, put on an 
apron, took a distaff and spun : ^hraso the soldier was so submissive to Thais, 
that he was resolved to do whatever she enjoined. ^Fpo 7ne T/iaidi dedam, 
et fadam quod jubet, I am at her service. Philostratus in an epistle to his 
mistress, “ "I am ready to die, sweetheart, if it be thy will; allay^his thirst 
whom thy star hath scorched and undone, the fountains and rivers deny no 
man drink that comes; the fountain doth not say thou shalt not drink, nor 
the apple thou shalt not eat, nor the fair meadow walk not in me, but thou 
alone wilt not lot me come near thee, or see thee, contemned and despised I 
die for grief.” Folienus, when his mistress Circe did but frown upon him in 
Fetrouius, drew his sword, and bade her^ kill, stab, or whip him to death, he 
would strip himself naked, and not resist. Another will take a journey to 
Japan, Longa navigationis molestts non curans: a third (if she say it) will not 
speak a word for a twelvemonth’s space, her command shall be most inviolably 
kc])t: a fourth will take Hercules’s club fi'om him, and with that centurion 
in the Spanish '^Ccslestino, will kill ten men for his mistress Areusa, for a 
word of her mouth he will cut bucklers in two like pippins, and flap down men 
like flies, FUge quo mortis genere Ulum occidi cujyis. ‘Qaleatus of Mantua 
did a little more: for when he was almost^mad for love of a fair maid in the 
city, she, to try liim belike what he would do for her sake, bade him in jest 
leap into the river Fo if he loved her; he forthwith did leap headlong off the 
bridge and was drowned. Another at Ficinum in like pas^^ion, when his 
mistress by chance (thinking no hai-m I dare swear) bade him go hang, the 

P Plutarchu^ amat. dial 4 Lib. 1 de oontera. amor, quid refnam corum pcrlcnla ot cladc^. q^J in 

amkarura edesper fenestran tngrcssl etillicidmquc eirrcbai Indeque dctnrbati, sedaut pifeupite>, membra 
franRuiit, colhdunt, aut aniraam amittnnt. ' ler. Irunnch. Act. ft. Seen, a ■ Paiat is sum ad 
obeundum moitem, si tu Jnbeas; bane altlm mtuanus seda, quam tuum sldus perdldit, aqnm rt funtes non 
nsRHnt, & 0 . t SI occidi re placet, fisrrum meum \ Ides, b 1 Tcrbcrlbua continta es, curro nudus ad poenam. 
« Act. lA. 18. Impera milil; octidiun decern vlros, && * Gasper Lna puellam mlsere dtpcriens, per 

Jocnm ab ca In Paoum desilire Jussus statlm b ponto le i raclplta^ it. Alius Flclno Insano ainorc ardena ab 
anica Juisus m suspcnd^Tc, illlco fecit. * 
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next night at her doors hanged him8el£ Money (saith Xenophon) is 
a very acceptable and welcome guests yet I had rather give it my dear 
, Clinia than take it of others, 1 had rather serve him than command others, 
I had rather be his drudge than take my ease, undergo any danger for his 
sake than live in security. For I had rather see Clinia than all the world 
besides, and had rather want the sight of all other things than him alone; 
I am angry with the night and sleep that 1 may not see him, and thank the 
light and sun because they show me my Clinia: 1 will run into the fire for his 
sake, and if you did but see him, I know that you hkewLe would run with 
me.” So Fhilostratus to his mistress, '^'Command me what you will, I will 
do it; bid me go to sea, 1 am gone in an instant, take so many stripes, I am 
ready, run tUiough the fire, and lay down my life and soul at thy feet, ’tis 
done.” So did .^olus to J uno. 

“ •Tuus 6 regina quod optM | “ 0 queen It 1* thy pains to enjoin me 

Explorore labor, mihi Jusaa capesM le fas est.** | And 1 am bound to execute thy u ilL ' 

And Phsedra to Hippolitus, 

Mevel Bororem Illppulite aut famnlam Toca, I *' 0 eall me sister, call me spirant, choose^ 
lamulomque potius, omne aervltlum femm *’ | Or rather 8er\ ant. 1 am thine to uac *' 

» Kon me per alias Ire si Jnbeas nltcs. shall not inhere me to the snowy hill^, 

Pijteat fcalatls Ingredi Pindi JuA;is Or fi ozen JMn ins tops foi tlm ith to climb. 

Nun si per limes tie ant Infesta a^nnlna Or rim tiiroueh fire, or thi ou iin ann> , 

Guncter. paratos bensibiis pectus duic, Si^y but the word, for I am almiys 

le tunc Jubere, me decet Juasa exequL" 

Callicratides in "Lucian breaks out into this passionate speech, ‘<0 God of 
Hea'tcn, grant me this life for ever to sit over against my mistress, and to 
hear her sweet voice, to go in and out with her, to have every other business 
common with her; I wo^d labour when she labours; sail when she sails; he 
that hates her should hate me; and if a tyrant kill her, he should kill me; 
if slie should die, 1 would not live, and one grave should bold us both.” 
^Finiet ilia meoa moriens morieniis amoves, • Abrocomus in "Aristienetus 
makes the like petition for his Delphia ,— vivere ameniy tecum obeam 
lubens, “I desire to live with thee, and I am ready to die with thee.” *Tis 
the same sirain which Theagiiies used to his Clariclea, “so that 1 may but 
enjoy thy love, let me die presently : ” Leander to his Hero, 'when he besought 
1 ho sea waves to let hiig go quietly to his love, and kill him coming back. 
^Farcite dum propero^ mergite dum redeo, “ Spare me whiLt 1 go, drown mo 
as 1 return.” ’Tis the common humour of them all, to contemn death, to 
wish for death, to confront death in this case, Quippe qujdis nec f&ra^ nec ignis, 
neque prcecipitium, nec freiwm, nec ensis, neque laqueus gtavia videntur; 
« ’Tis their desiio” (saith Tyrius) “to die.” 

**llaud timet mortem, cuplt ire In ipsoe 
obviui aniez. 

“ Ho does not fear death, he desircth such upon the very sword'i.” Though 
a thousand di*agous or devils keep the gates, Cerberus him<;elf, Scyioii 
and Procrustes lay in wait, and the way as dangerous, as inaccessible hell, 
through fiery fiames and over burning coulters, he w'ill adventure for all this. 
And as ^ Peter Abelard lost his testicles for his Heloise, ho will I say not 
venture an incision, but life itself For how many galLints oficicd to lose 
their lives for a flight’s lodging with Cleopatra in those daj s 1 and in the hour 

jr Intdllffo pocnnlam rem esse Juenndiasimam, mcam tamen Ubentius darem Cllnitr quiim ab alils accl- 
perem; Ubentius liulo servlrem, qnam allislmperaiem, Ac. Noctem et soiuiiuiu ucluso, quod ilium non 
Tidoam, lad autem et soil fnatiaft babeo qnod mihi GUnSam ostendant. Efi^o etiam cuiu Clinia In Igncm 
cumum ; et scio tob qnoque mecnm Ingreuuros d videietia ^Impera quidvis. navisaro Jube, navcm 

consdendos pla,;iis acdpeie, plector; animam profUndere, In ignom ciinero, noi: iccuao, lubena lacio 
* Seneca In Hipp. act. 2. b llpjua ero vlvua, moitnua UuJlb ero, Propert lib 2. li iin si vivat ; al codac 
ilia, cadam. Id. ^DloL Amonun. Mihi 0 dii csleates ultra alt vita biec pci petua e\ odvciso ainicm 

Bodere, ct suave loqucntem audire. Ac. al moriatnr, vivere non auauntbo, et idem ei It sopulchrum uti iaqae. 
d suchanan. “ W Uen aho dica my love shall also be at rest in 'ho tomb.” • 1 1 i<d. 2 1 . sit lioo votuin ii 

dlia auiore Oelphldem, ab ca amori, adloqni pulchram et loqucntciu audire. fUor. SMuiu bLege 
Calanutatca Pet Abeltaardl Lpiat. prime. 
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o!^ moment of death, 'tis their sole comfort to remember their dear mistress, 
as ^ZerbinoslaminFrance^and Brandimart inBarbary ; as Arcite didhhSEmily. 

— — kicAiii he felt cEmM, , 

Dueked been hie eifee, and laded is hit breath. 

But on hie lady pet eaeteth he hie eye, 

J/ii last word was, merty Emelp. 

Jlie spirit changed, and out went there^ 

WhiUwr I cannot tell, ne where. 

*When Captain Qobrius by an unlucky accident had received his death’s 
wound, lieu me miaerum exclamat, miserable man that I am, (instead of other 
devotions) he cries out, shall I die before 1 see my sweetheart Bodanthe? Sic 
armor mortem (saith mine author) aut quvequid humanUua accidit, aspematury 
so love triumphs, contemns, insidta over death itself. Thirteen proper young 
men lost their lives for that fair Hippodamios’ sake, the daughter of Onomaus, 
king of Elis : when that hard condition was proposed of death or victory, they 
made no account of it, but courageously for love died, till Pelops at last won 
her by a sleight. “As many gallants desperately adventured their dearest 
blood for Atalania, tlie daughter of Scheuius, in hope of marriage, all van- 
quished and overcame, till Hippomenes by a fewgolden apples happilj'' obtained 
his suit. Perseus, of old, fought with a sea monster for Andromeda’s sake ; and 
our St. George freed the king’s daughter of Sabca (the golden legend is mine 
author) that was exposed to a dragon, by a terrible combat. Our knights 
en*ant, and the Sir Lancelots of these days, I hope will adventure as mucli for 
ladies’ favours, as the Squire of Dames, Knight of the Sun, Sir Bevis of 
Southampton, or that renowned peer, 

^ Orlando, who lon^ time had loved dear 
AtikuHcu tho fair, and for her bake 
Abiiut the world in nations far and near, 

Did high attempts pci form and undertake.** 

he is a very dastard, a coward,^ block and a beast, that will not do as much, 
but they will sure, they will; for it is an ordinary thing for these inamoratos 
of our time to say and do more, to stab their arms, carouse in blood, ^or as 
that Thessalian There, that bit off his own thumb, provocans rivahm ad hoc 
oemulandmm, to make h?*j co-rival do as much. ’Tis frequent with them to 
challengo the held for their lady and mistress’ sake, to run a tilt, 

“PThat cither bears (so fnrlonsly they meet) 

Ihu other down under thehoraob* leet," 

and then up and to it again, 

“ And with their axes both so sorely pour, 

That neither plate nor mall sustain’d the stoar, 

But rivcld wreak like rotten wood asunder. 

And fire did flash like lightning after thunder ; ** 

and in her quarrel, to fight so long *^^till their head-piece, bucklers be all 
broken, and swords hacked like so many saws,” for they must not see her 
abused in any sort, ’tis blasphemy to speak against her, a dishonour without 
all good respect to name her. ’Tis common with these creatures, to drink 
healths upon their bare knees, though it were a mile to the bottom, no matter 
of what mixture, off it comes. If she bid them they will go barefoot to Jeru- 
salem, to the great Cham’s court, *to the^East Indies to fetch her a bird to 
wear in ber hat : and with Drake and Cavendish sail round about the world 
for her sweet sake, adversia ventia, servo twice seven years sh Jacob did for 
Bachel; do as much as ^Gesmunda, the daughter of Tancredus, prince of 
Saloma, did for Guisardus, her true love, cat his hQ^rt when he died; or as 

iArloBto. kohanevr, in ihe Knight's Tolei iTheodoroaprodromns, Amorum lib. 6. Interpret. 
Oaulmlno. novid. 10 . Met. Uiginins, e. IbS. ^^Aidost lib. 1. Cant 1. staff. S. ophitdiaL 
amor. P Faerie Queene, cant 1. lib. 4.etcant 3. lib. 4. QDum caasis pcituso, ensls Instar SerrsB 

czeisus. scutum, &c.| 1 Harthloa, Csflestloa. 'Lcsbia sox cyathis, soptem Justina blbatur. * As 

Xantlma for the love of Buripp^ onmem Europaxn peragmvlt Partheotna, Erot cap. tt. t Ucroaldus ii 
Bocatm. • 
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Artcmesia drank her husband’s bones beaten to powder, and so bury him in 
herself, and endure more torments than Theseus or Faxis. Et hia colitur 
^Venua mugla quam Hi/ure, et metimiSf with such sacrifices as these (as^Aris- 
t ajiietus holds) V onus is well pleased. Generally they undertake any pain, any 
labour, any toil, for their mistress’ sake, love and admire a servant, not to her 
alone, but to all her friends and followers, they hug and embrace them for her 
sake; her dog, picture, and every thing she wears, they adore it as a relic. If 
any man come from her, they feast him, reward him, will not be out of his 
company, do him all ofiices, still remembering, still talking of her: 

** > Nam b 1 abost quod amoi, presto simulacra tamca sunt 
llllus, et uonitiu dulce ubservutar ad auroa" 

• The very carrier that comes from him to her is a most welcome guest; and 
if he briug a letter, she will read it twenty times ovei, and as ^ Lucretia did by 
Euiy.ilus, “ kiss the letter a thousand times together, and then read it:” And 
^Uhelidonia by Fhilonius, after many sweet Iclsses, put the letter in her bosom, 

** ^\nd kiss fl^nln, and often look tbercon, 

* And bUy tliu luCdSeuger that would be gone: '* 

And ask many pretty questions, over and over again, as how he looked, what 
ho did, and what he said! In a word, 

Viilt ])luoero scso amico!^ vnlt mihl, vult pcdis^equae,) ** TTe strlres to ploaso Ills mistress, and her maid, 
Vult fuuiulis, vult etiom ancillia, cfc catulo nico.” ) Her servants, and her dog, and 's well upaid.** 

If ho get any remnant of hem, a busk-point, a feather of her fan, a shoe-tie, 
a lace, a ring, a bracelet of hair, 

‘•bpipnusquo dlreptum laccrtls; 

Aut dlgttu in.ile puitinacl,** 

he wears it for a favour on his arm, in his hat, finger, or next his heart. Her 
picture he adores twice a day, and for two hours together will not look off it ; 
as Laodamia did by Protesilaus, when he wentto war, "*®sit at home with liia 
picture before her:’ a garter or a bracelet of hers is more precious than any 
saint’s relic,” ho lays it up in his casket (0 blessed relic), and every day will 
kiss it: if ii her presence, his eye is never off her, and drink he will where 
she drank, if it be possible, in that very place, &c. If absent, he will walk in 
tho walk, sit under that tree where she did use to sit, in that bower, in that 

very seat, ^et foribus miser oscula many years after sometimes, though 

slie be far distant and dwell many miles off, ho loves yet to walk that way stUI, 
to have his chamber-window look that way : to walk by that river’s side, which 
(though far away) runs by the house where she dwells, he loves the wind blows 
to that coast. 

• O q not les dlxl ZephyrU pTopcrantlbuB fllnc, 1 “Oh ippy western winds that blow that way, 

I'tlices pulcbvam vibutl AmuylUda vcnti. '* | For you shall see xny love’s fur face to-aj/." 

IIo will send a message to her by the wind, 

“f Vos aurm Alpine, plocidis do montibus anrsSi 
llffic illi portate,” 

^ he desires to confer with some of her acquaintance, for his heart is still with 
licr, *^to talk of her, admiring and commending her, lamenting, moaning, 
vrishing himself any thing for her s&e, to have o])portunity to see her, O that 
he might but enjpy her presence I So did Philostratus to his mistress, 0 
happy ground on which she treads, and happy werft I if she would tread upon 


"Eplst 17. 1. 2. ^Luerftlna “For If the object of yonr love be absent, her Image Is present, 
and licr s^vcct name !s stfll fkiiilllar In my cara*' F ADneas Sylvius: Lucrctla qiiiiin accopit Furiall lltci-as 
hilarA statlm milliesque papirnm bosiavlt. ■ Mediis Insemlt papUlls litteram eju<s mille prlus pangens 
Biiavio. Arlat 2. eplst 13. ^Plautus, Asinar. k iior “ Some token snatched from her aim or her 
gently resisting finger.** * Ilia domi sodens Imoglnem ejus Axis oculis ossidtie conspicata. d “ And 

distracted will Imprint kisses on the doors.*' • Buchanan, Sylrik f Fracastoriun Naugerla “ Yo 
nlplno winds, yo mountain breezes, bear these gifts to her.** 3 Uappy servants that servo her, happy men 
1 hat are In her company. h Non ipsos solum sed Ipsomm memorlam amant. Luclau. 1 Bpisb 0 tar 
fulhc selum 1 beatus ego, si mo MlcaTei-ls ; viUtus tuns omnos slstero potest, &g. 
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lue. I think her countenanoe would make the riyers stand, and when she cornea 
abroad, birds will sing and come about her.” 


** Rhlobnnt Tallm, rldebnnt obvla Ternp^ i •* The fleldB will laugh, the pleasant raXleya bun, • 

111 Soiwm vlrldls protlaua Ibl limnua.'* | And aU the giva will into flowera torn.'* 

Omnia Ambrosiam apvrabib aura. When she is in the meadow, she is fairer 
than any flower, for that lasts but for a day, the rirer is pleasing, but it 
vanisheth on a sudden, but thy flower doth not fade^ thy stream is greater than 
tlie sea. If I look upon the heaven, methinks 1 see the sun fallen down to 
sliino below, and thee to shine in his place^ whom I deaim If I look upon the 
night, methinks I see two more glorious star^ Hesperus and thyself** A little 
after he thu3 courts his mistress, ^^^If thou goest forth of the city, the protect- 
ing gods that keep the town will run after to gaze upon thee : if thou sail upon 
the seas, as so many small boats, they will follow thee: what river would not 
run into the sea)” Another, he sighs and sobs, swears he hath Cbr scissum, 
a heart bruised to powder, dissolved and melted within him, or quite gone 
from him, to his mistress* bosom belike, he is in an oven, a salamander in the 
Are, so scorched with love’s heat; he wi^eth himself a saddle for her to sit on, 
a posy for her to smell to, and it would not grieve him to be hanged, if he 
might be strangled in her garters: he would willingly die to-mom)w, so that 
she might kill him with her own hands. ^ Ovid would be a flea, a gnat, a ring, 
Catullus a sparrow. 

** * 0 8l tecum Indere sicot Ipsa possem, 

£t trlstes anlml levare curiu.** 


Anacreon, a glass, a gown, a chain, 

** Scd speculum ego Ipse flam, 

Ut me tuuin usque ceinua. 

£t vostls ipse flam, 

Ut me tuum usque gcsteii 
blutarl ot opto In iiudain, 

Lavom tuos ut artus, 

Kardus puella flam, 

Ut ego tcipsam inungam, 

Slm fascia in papillls, 

Tuo et inonllo collo, 

Fltimquc calcous, me 
Saltern ut pede usque calces.” 


any thing, 

nut I a looking-glass would bo. 

Still to bo look'd upon by thee, 

Or I, my love, would be thy gown. 

By thee to be worn up and down ; 

Or a pure well fbll to the brims. 

That I might wash thy purer limbs: 
Or, I’d be precious balm to 'noiiit. 
With choicest care each choUest Joint; 
Or. If I might, 1 would be lain 
About thy neck thy happy cha'n. 

Or w-ould It were my blessed ' ap 
To be the lawn o’er tliy fair pnp. 

Or would 1 were thy shoe, to be 
Dally trod upon by thea” 


O thrice happy man that shall enjoy her: as they that saw Hero in Muscus, 
and ^Salmacis to Hermaphroditus, 


*»fl Felices mater, ix. fells nntrlz.— 

Sed longh cunctla, longbque hoatior Ule, 

Quem fructu spox^ et so^ dignabere IcctL” 

The same passion made her break out in the UIcb fortiwnatcB mnt 

(pica cum cuhant^ “ happy are his bedfellows;” and as she said of Cyprus, 
^Beaia tpm illi uxorfutura met, blessed is that woman that shall be his wif^ 
nay, thrice happy she that shall enjoy him but a night. ^Una nox Jovia 
aceptro aquipwraiida, such a night’s lodging is worth Jupiter’s scojitre. 

Qualia nox eiii Ula, dil, deeqne, 
quam mollis thorns?” 

‘‘0 what a blissful night would it be, how soft, how sweet a bed!” She will 
adventure all her estate for such a night, for a ncctarean, a balsam kiaa alone. 


”Qul to vhlet beatits est, 
Beatlor qui to aiidiet, 

Qui to potilur est Dcus.”* 


The sultan of Sana’s wife in Ambia, when she had«secn Yertomannus, that 


k Mem cplst. in proto cum sit. flores superat ; illl puirhri scd luilns tnntiim diul $ fluvins grains sed erafle«clt. 
at tuuH tluvluB muii major. Si cmlum asplolo, solcin oxUtimo cecidbisu, oi in terra ainbularo,t\cc. I Si civitate 
rgretlotit, sequenturte dii custodca, spoutaoulo cominoti; si navlges aequontur: qnis flnvius aalum tuum 
non rlqsrot ? " El. 15. 2. * *’ Oli. II 1 miKhl only dally wltli tlieo, anil iillovlate the wasting son-ows of 

Jiy mind.” n Carm. 30. • Englhhcd by 51 B IJolliiiay, In his Technug. act. I . acen. 7. POvlO. Met. 

i'b. 4. <1 Senopiion. Cyrotwed. lib. 5. 'nautusdumilite. "Lucian. tEGrsecollaf ^IMronlua 

* ” Uo IS hap]>y u liu scc» tliue, more hapP5’ ^ lio bears gud who M^Joys thee.” • 
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comely traveller, lamented to herself in this manner, ^ ^0 God, thou hast 
made this man whiter than the sun, but me, mine husband, and all my children 
black; I would to God he were my husband, or that I had such a son she 
Veil a weeping, and so impatient for love at last, that (as Potiphar's wife did 
by Joseph) she would have had him gone in with licr, she sent away Gazella, 
Tegcia, Galzerana, her waiting-maids, loaded him with fair promises and gifts, 

and wooed him with all the rhetoric she could extremum Ivoc miBerm da 

munuB amanii, grant this last request to a wretched lover.” But when he 
gave not consent, she would have gone with him, and left all, to be his page, 
his servant, or his lackey, Ceria Bequi cJiarum corpus td umbra soletj so that she 
might enjoy him, threatening moreover to kill herself,” (&c. Men will do as 
much and more for women, spend goods, lands, lives, fortunes ; kings will 
leave their crowns, as King John for Matilda the nun at Dunmuw. 

• ** * nut kings In this yet privileg’d msy be, 

I'll be a monk so 1 may bve with thett.** 

The very gods will endure any shame (atque aliquis de dits non tristihus inquit^ 
d:c.) bo a spectacle as Mars and Vonus wore, to all the rest ; so did Lucian's 
Mercury wish, and i^eradventure so dost thoiL They will adventui'e their lives 

with alacrity pro qua non 7netuam mori nay more, pro qua non 

metuam bis moi'i, I will die twice, nay, twenty times for her. If she die, 
tliero’s no remedy, tlicy must die with her, they cannot help it. A lover in 
Calcagninus, wrote this on his darling's tomb, 

Qiiincia oblit, oed non Quinda sola obilt, Quincla my dear Is dead, bat not alone, 

Quincia obiit, sod cum (lutiicla ec Ipse obil; bur I am dead, and with her 1 am gone : 

llisiis ubit, obit gratia, lusus obit, Sweet smiles, mirth, grores. all with her do rest. 

Kcc mea imnc saima In pectoru, at In tnmulo est** And my buul too, fbr *tia not in my breasL" 

IIow many doting lovers upon the like occasion might say the same ? But 
these are toys in respect, they will hazard their very soul for their mistrcbs’ 
sake. 4 

** Atqne allqnls Inter Juvene^ minions est, et rerbum dixit, ** One s^ild, to heaven would I not 
Noil ego in coelo eupercni Deus esse, dubuv at aU to go, 

NuaUam uxorum habens domi lloio.* If that at mmo o^vn honse I had 

such a fine wife as Uoi o." 

Yciius forsook heaven for Adonis* sake- -^cedo praf&rtur Adonis, Old 
J auivere, in Chaucer, thought when ho had his fair May lie should never go to 
lieaveii, lie should live so mciTily hero on earth ; had 1 such a mistress, he 
protests, 

* ® Coolum dlls ego non sonm invl Jerem, •• I would not envy their prosperity, 

Sed sortem miiil du meum InvidereuL" The gods sliouid envy my fjllcit}.** 

Another as earnestly desires to behold his sweetheart, ho will adventure and 
leave all this, and more than this to see her alone. 

^ d Omnia qua pstlor mala si pensare relit fors, •• If all roy mhchlefo were recompensed, 

Una aliqna nobis prosperttato, dii And iJod would give me what i requested, 

Hoc precor, ut faclant, luciant me ecrnerc coram, I would my mlsti ess’ presence only seek. 

Cor mllil ouptlvum qua tenet hocce, Uuain." Which <toth min^^ heart in prison captive keep.** 

But who can reckon upon the dotage, madness, servitude and blindness, the 
foolish phantasms and vanities of lovers, their torments, wishes, idle attempts 'i 
Yet for all this, amongst so many irksome, absurd, troublesome symptoms, 
inconveniences, phautastical fits and ^assiouswhich are usually incident to such 
peisons, there be some good and graceful qualities in lovers, which this affec- 
tion causeth. ^ *As it makes wise men fools, so nnany times it makes fools 
become wise ; * it makes base fellows become generous, cowards courageous,” 
as Cardan notes out of Plutarcb; covetous, liberal and moguificcut; clowns, 

ILod. Vertomanaai, ntvlg. lib. 3. e. 6. 0 deal, hnne ereastl sole eandldlorem. e dlverao me, et conjagem 
ineum, et natos meos omnee nigricantea. UUnam bio, Ac. Ibit Gasella, 'iogeiia, Galzerana, et pronilssli 
oneravlt, et donia, Ac. *M D. *Hor. Ode a lib. a b or. Met. 10. ® Buchanan. llondecasyL 

d Petrarch. ® Cardan, lib. a de sap. ee villbai generosos elBccra eolet, ex tlmldla andaceo, ex avaria aplen* 
didoa, ex agreitlbua clvilca, ex cnidfllbua manauetea. ex Iniijiia rcligloarta, cz aordldia nltidoi atque eoltoa, 
cjt diiqa niiaerluurdeo, ex inutla uloqueniea 
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civil ; cruel, gentle ; wicked profane persons to become religious ; slovens^ 
neat; churls, merciful ; and dumb dogs, eloquent; jour lazy drones, quick 
and nimble.” Feraa menJtes domaJL cwpido^ that fierce, crud, and rude Cyclops, 
Polyphemus sighed, and shed many a salt tear for Galatea’s sake. £To passion 
causeth greater alterations, or more vehement of j oy or. discontent. PlutarcL 
Sympo3, UK 5. qtioest 1, ^saith, that the soul of a man in love is full of 
perfumes and sweet odours, and all manner of pleasing tones and tunes, inso- 
much that it is hard to say (as ho adds) whether love do mortal men more 
harm than good.” It adds spirits and makes them, otherwise soft and silly, 
generous and courageous, udacem fadebat emor. Ariadne’s love made 
Theseus so adventurous, and Medea’s beauty Jason so victorious; expectorat 
amor timorem, ^ Plato is of opinion that the love of Venus made Mars so 
valorous. “ A young man will bo much nb.s&hed to commit any foul offence 
that shall come to the hearing or sight of his mistress.” As ^ ho*that desired 
of his enemy now dying, to lay him with his face upward, ne armsiaa videret 
eum a tergo vulneratum, lest his sweetheart should say ho was a coward, 
" And if it were ^possible to have an army consist of lovers, such as love, or 
are beloved, they would be extraordinary valiant and wise in their government, 
modesty would detain them from doing amiss, emulation incite them to do that 
which is good and honest, and a few of them would overcomo a great company 
of others.” There is no man so pusillnaniiuous, so very a dastard, whom love 
would not incense, make of a divine temper, and an horoical spirit. As he said 
in like case, ^Tota, ruat codi moles, ncm terror, &c. Nothing can terrify, 
nothing can dismay them. But as Sir Blandimor and Paridel, those two bravo 
fairy Imights, fought for the love of fur Plorimol in presence— 

‘ “ And drawlnsr both their swords with ra^o anew, A down ns If their sprinpfs of life wen* 

Like two mod niiisti ves each otlier slew, 'J lint nil the i;i ound with pui pie blood w is sprent. 

And shields did share, and males did ra| h, and helms And all their armour stained y, th bloody Roro, 
bo fiiriously each other did assail, [did iiew: Yit tre ely ouee to breathe woul 1 they relent. 

As if their souls at onco they would havo rent. So mort il was their mali(.o .nid so soro, 

Out of their breasts, that streams of blood did tiail Hiat both resolved (than yield) to die before." 

Every base swain in love will dare to do as much for his dear mistress’ sake, 
lie W'ill fight and fetch “ Argivum Clypeuin, that famous buckler of Argos, to 
do her service, adventure at all, undertake any ciitevprise. And as Serranus 
the Spaniard, then Governor of Sluys, made answer to Marquis Spinola, if 
tho enemy brought 50,000 devils against him he would keep it. The nine 
worthies, Oliver and Howland, and forty dozen of peers are all in him, he is all 
mettle, armour of prooi^ more than a man, and in this case improvcci beyond 
himself. For as ^ Agatho contends, a true lover is wise, just, temperato, and 
valiant. doubt not, therefore, but if a man had such an army of lovers 
(as Castilio supposeth) lie might soon conquer all the world, except by chance 
ho met with such another army of inamoratos to oppose it.” *^For so perhaps 
they might fight as that fatal dog and fatal hare in the heavens, course one 
another roun^ and never make an encL Castilio thinks Ferdinand King of 
Spain would never have conquered Granada, had not Queen Isabel and her 
ladies been present at tho siege ; oannotbe expressed what courage the 
Spanish knights took when the ladies were present, a few Spaniards overcame 
a multitude of Moors.” ,Thcy will undergo any danger whatsoever, as Sir 
Walter Manny in Edward the Third's time, stuck full of ladies’ favours, fought 
like a dragon. For soli amantes, as "Plato holds, jpro amicis mori appetunt, 

t Anlma hominis tmore captl tota reforta saflltibas cfc odorlbna : PsBaiies reBonat, fte. S Ovid. » b la 
eonvivlo : amor Veneris Martcm dctlnet et fortem fiiclt; adolo%entem maximo ombeseere eornimiss qanm 
amatrix earn tniiie quid committentem ostcudlt i Plutarch. Amator. dluL kSl quo paeto fieri 
(IvLtaiautoxerdtaspoiaetpartliaeshisqQlunsiit partlm esblik Oo. lAngerlanns. x^FoertoQu. 
lib. 4. cant 2. nzened-prererlx oont 6. ^Piatconriv. VLlb. 3. de Aulioo.nondabltoqiun 

is qul talom exeroltam haberet, iotiua oxble statlm victor esset, nisi fivto onm aliqno exerolta eonfliKeiidam 
asset in quo omnes amatores essent P Hyglnns do cane et lepore coslestl, et dooimator. 'Vlx did 

potest qnantam Inde aodaciaxn assoaierent lliapaal,*lade paud Inflnltos Maurorum coplai superanmt 
•Llb.6.delosibua , . 
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only lovers will die for their friends, and in their mistress’ qnarrel. And fop 
that cause he would have women follow the camp, to be spectators and encou- 
ragers of noble actions: upon such an occasion, the ^Squire of Dames himself, 
*Sir Lancelot or Sir Tristram, Cassar, or Alexander, shall not be more resolute 
or go beyond them. 

Not courage only doth love add, but as I said, subtlety, wit, and many 
pretty devices, ^Nainque dolos hisinTciA amor^ fraudeaque ministraty ’^Jupiter 
in love with Leda, and not knowing how to compass his desire, turned himself 
into a swan, and got Venus to pursue him in the likeness of an eagle; which 
she doing, for shelter, he fled to Leda’s lap, et in cjus gremio se collocavU, Leda 
embraced him, and so fell fast asleep, sed dormiantem Jupiter compressit, by 
which means Jupiter had his will. Infinite such triclcs love can devise, such 
lino feasts in abundance, with wisdom and wariness, ^guis fallcrepossit amanr> 
ieni. All manner of civility, decency, compliment and good behaviour, plue 
satis et hporisy polite graces and merry conceits. Bocaccio hath a pleasant tale 
to this purpose, which he borrowed from the Greeks, and which Beroaldus 
hath turned into Latin, Bebelius in verse, of Cyrrion and Iphigcnia. This 
Cyinon was a fool, a proper man of person, and the governor of Cyprus’ son, 
but a very ass, insomucli that his father being ashamed of him, sent him to a 
farm-house he had in tho country, to bo brought up. Where by chance, as his 
manner was, walking alone, he espied a gallant young gentlewoman, named 
Iphigenia, a burgomaster s daughter of Cyprus, with her maid, by a brook 
side in a little thicket, fast asleep in her smock, where she had newly bathed 
herself: When ^Cymon saw her, he stood leaning on his stall', gaping on 
her immoveable, and in amaze at last he fell so far in love with the glorious 
object, that he began to rouse himself up, to bethink what he was, would needs 
fellow her to the city, and for her sake began to be civil, to learn to sing and 
dance, to play on instruments, and got all tlio5e gentlemanlike qualities and 
compliments in a short space, which his friends were most glad of. In brief 
he became, from an idiot and a clown, to be one of the most complete gentle- 
men in Cypsus, did many valorous exploits, and all for the love of mistress Iphi- 
genia. In a word, I may say thus much of them all, let them be never so 
clownish, rude and liorrid^Grobiaiis and sluts, if once they be in love they will 
be most neat and spruce; for, ^Omnibus rebus, et nitidis nitoribus antevenit 
amor, they will follow tho fashion, begin to trick iq), and to have a good 
opinion of themselves, venusiatem enim mater Venus; a ship is not so long a 
f igging as a young gentlewoman a trimming up herself against her STreetheart 
comes. A painter’s shop, a flowery meadow, no so gracious aspect in nature’s 
storehouse as a young maid, nubilis pueUa. a Novitsa or Venetian bride, that 
looks for a husband, or a young man that is her suitor; composed looks, com- 
posed gait, clothes, gestures, actions, all composed; all the graces, elegances 
in the world are in her face. Their best robes, ribands, chains, jevrels, lawns, 
linens, laces, spangles, must come on, ^preRter guam res patilur student ele- 
gantice, they are beyond all measure coy, nice, and too cunous on a sudden: 
’tis all their study, all their buaineui, how to wear their clothes neat, to be 
polite and terse, and to set out themselves. No sooner doth a young man see 
his sweetheart coining, but he smugs up himself, pujls up his cloak now fallen 
about his shoulders, ties hia garters, points, sets his band, cufls, slicks his 
hair, twires his beard, When Mercury was to come before his mistress 

oChlamydcmqno ut pendcat apU I ** He put his clonk in order, that the lace. 

CoUacat, at limbus totumque apparent aurum.* | And hem, and gold-work all might have hli gnoe.'* 


t Spenser’s Faerie Qneene, 3. bonk. cant. 8. « Hyglnni, 1, 3. For love both Inspires ns with stratagem s 

and suggests to ns frands.” > Aratiis in Phsenom. 7 VIrg. ** Who cun deceive a loyor.' >Haiio 
ubl conspicatns cst Cymon, boenlo Innixus, ImmobUis stetit et mirabniidusk d&c. Plautus Caslna, not 
sft4 • bPlautns. *Ovid.Met. 3. 
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Salmacis would not be seen of Herraapbroditos, till she had apnioed np 
hetadf first 

^ d Nec tamen ante ndilt, otsi properabat adlra, | •• did ahe come, although Mvae her deilro, 

Qoam ae compoaiilt, quam circaniHpHxit urnlctuaJ 1'ill niie composed hemelf, and trimm*d her tlre^ 

fli^t vultuin, et meruit fornioaa vldorl." i And set her looks to make him to admire.'* 

Tenus had so ordered the matter, that when her son”.^neas was to appear 
before Queen Dido, he was 

** Oa humerosqne deo atmllfa (namqne Ipsa dccoram 
CiPwlum nato genetrit, Inmenque Jiivunto 
?urparuum et latoa oculid alllarat hunuiesi.)'* 

like a god, for she was the tire-woman hei'self, to set him out with all natuial 
and artificial impostures. As mother Mammea did her son If eliogabalus, new 
chosen emperor, when he was to bo seen of the people first. When the hirsute 
cyclopical Polyphemus courted Galatea ; 

**r Jamqne tlbl formas, Jamqne est tlhl cuni placendi, " And tlien he did hegln to prank himMlf, 

Jam rigldospoctis raairls Polypheine caplllus, I'o plait and comb his head, and biWd to shavo, 

Jam 111^ hlrsntam tlbl fttlce recldere borbuni, And look his face 1* th* water as a frlass, 

£t spectore fero^s in aqua et compoiiere vultua** And to cumi)Ose himself for to be bi iiv c.” 

He was upon a sudden now spnice and keen, as a new ground liatchet. He 
now began to have a good opinion of his own features and good parts, now 
to be a gallant. 

** Jam Galatea vent, nee mnnera dcsplco nostra, ** Como now, my Galatea, scorn me not, 

Certb ego me novl, ll(iuldaque in imagino vull Nor my tmur prchents ; fur but ychtcrday 

Kuper aqufls, placuitque milil mca loniia >lduutL' I hiw in>seli V th‘ water, and iiietliou,.lit 

Full fair 1 was, tlicn scorn me not 1 say." 

** k Non sum adeb Infnrmla, nuper me In Uttore ridl, 

Cum plocidom ventia staret mare." 

’Tis the common humour of all suitors to trick up themselves, to he prodigal 
in apparel, pur^ lotus, neat, combed, and curled, with powdered hair, comptus 
et calamistratiLS, with a long love-lock, a flower in his oar, perfumed gloves 
rings, scarfs, feathers, points, &c. as if he were a prince’s Ganymede, with 
every day new suits, as the fabhion varies; going as if he tmd upon eggs, and 
as Heinsius writ to Primierus, **^if once he be besotten on a wench, he must 
lie awake at nights, renounce his book, sigh and lament, now and then viecp 
for his hard hap, and mark above all things what hats, bands, doublets, 
breeches, are in &shion, how to cut his beard, and wear his locks, to turn up 
his mustacliios, and curl his head, prune his pickitivaut, or if he wear it 
abroad, that the east side be coiTespondcnt to the west:” ho may be scofied at 
otherwise, as Julian that apostate emperor was for wearing a long hirsute 
goatish beard, fit to make ropes with, as in his Mysopogonc, or that ajjologeti- 
cal oration he made at Antioch to excuse himself, ho doth ironically confess, it 
hindered his kissing, ncm non licuit inde pura puris, eoque suavioribus Utbra 
labris adjungere, but he did not much esteem it, as it seems by the sequel, de 
Qccipiendis dandisve osculis non laboro, yet (to follow mine author) it may much 
concern a young lover, he must be more respectful in his behalf, he must 
be in league with an excellent tailor, barber,” 

** 1 Tonunrom pacnim sed arte talcm. 

QuaiiH ncc 1 halamiB fult Neronla ; ** 

** have neat shoe-ties, points, garters, sp&k in print, walk in print, eat and 
drink in print, and that which is all in all, he must be mad in print. ” 
Amongst other good qualities an amorous fellow is endowed with, he must 
learn to sing and dance, play upon some instrument or other, as without all 
doubt he will, if he be truly touched with this loadstone of love. For as 

S Orld. Met. 4. * Vlrg. I. JEn. ** He resembled a god aa to hla head and ebonlden, fbr hla motber had 

nade his hair seem beautltiil, baatowed upon lilm the luvely bloom of youth, and ^\eii the liappicat luatre to 
hia eyea.** f uvld. Met la k Ylrg; £• 1. a "1 am ao dcihrmed, I lately aaw myaeif in the tranquU 
glaaiy aea, aa I atood nponthe khore." hEpiat An nxorliteFain alt dneenda. Noctea Inbomnea trodu- 
wnda, Uterla rennndondnm, repe gemeodnm, nonnnnqnam et illacrymaudum aortl et condition! turn, 
yldmdum qua vestea, quls cnltna te deceat, qnls In nan alt, utmni latua barbie, Jia Cum onia loqu^uiu, 
wMenduia, blbendom et cum cura inaaniendum. I Mart. Epig. i. 
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^*Erasmus hatli it, Musieam docet amor et Poesin, love will make them musi- 
cians, and to compose ditties, madrigals, elegies, love sonnets, and sing them 
to several pretty tunes, to get all good qualitias may bo had. * Jupiter per- 
ceived Mercury to be in love with Fhilologia, because he learned languages, 
polite speech (for Suadcla herself was Venus’ daughter, as some write), arts 
and sciences, quo virgini placeret^ all to ingratiate himself, and please his 
mistress. ’Tis their chiefest study to sing, dance ; and without question, so 
many gentlemen and gentlewomen would not be so well qualified in this kind, 
if love did not incite them. “ “Who,” saitli Castilio, “ would learn to play, 
or give his mind to music, learn to dance, or make so many rhymes, love- 
songs, as most do, but for women’s sake, because they hope by that means to 
purchase their good wills, and win their favour?” We see this daily verified 
ill CUV young women and wives, they that being maids took so much pains to 
sing, ])lay,^and dance, with such cost and charge to their parents, to get those 
gi’aceful qualities, now being married will scarce touch an instrument, they 
care not for it. Constantine agriculL lib. 11 . cap. 18 , makes Cu])!! himself 
to be a great dancer; by the same token that he was capering amongst the 
gods, ““he flung down a bowl of nectar, which distilling ujion the white rose, 
ever since made it red:” and Oalistratus, by the help of Daidalus, about 
Cupid s statue ‘^inade a many of young wenches still a dancing, to signify 
belike that Cupitl was much aflbeted with it, as without all doubt he was. For 
at his and Psyche’s wedding, the gods being present to grace the feast, Gany- 
hicdc filled nectar in abundance (as **Apuk‘ius describes it), Vulcan was the 
cook, the Hours made all line with roses and flowers, Apollo jdayed on the 
harp, the Muses Siing to it, sed suavi 3 Iusicce super btgressa Venus saltavitf but 
his mother Venus danced to his and their sweet content. Witty ‘^Lucian in 
that patlictical love passage, or pleasant descri])tioii of Jupiter’s stealing of 
Eiiropn^aiul swimming from Phoenicia to Cre^, makes the sea calm, the winds 
hush, Keptuuo and Amphitrite riding in their chariot to break the waves 
b(*forc them, the tritons dancing round about, with every one a torch, the sea- 
r y 111 fills hj^lf-naked, keeping time on dolphins’ backs, and singing Hymeneus, 
(^ipid nimbly tripping ftn the top of the waters, and Venus herself coming 
litter in a shell, strewiujj roses and flowers on their heads. Praxiteles, in all 
his pictures of love, feigns Cupid ever .smiling, and looking upon dancers; and 
in Saint Mark’s in Home (whose wwk I know not), one of the most delicious 
pieces, is a many of ^’satyrs dancing about a wcncli asleep. So that dancing 
still is as it wxro a necessary appendix to love matters. Young lasses are 
iM'vor better pleased than when as upon a holiday, after evensong, they may 
meet their sweethearts, and dance about a maypole, or in a towu-green under 
11 shady elm. Nothing so familiar in® France, as for citizens’ wives and maids 
to dance a round in the streets, and often too, for want of better instruments, 
to make good music of tlicir ow'ii voices, and dance after it. Yea many times 
this love will make old men and women that have more toes than teeth, 
dance,— “ John, come kiss mo now,” mask and mum; for Comus and 
Hymen love^masks, and all such mq^Timeiits above measure, will allow men to 
put on women’s apparel in some cases, and promiscuously to dance, young and 
old, rich and poor, generous and base, of all sorts. Paulus Jovius taxeth 
Augustine Niphus the philosopher, “ ‘for that being an old man and a p.iblic 

kChll. 4 . cent. 5 pro. IG. VM.iitlanus Capcila, lib. 1 dc nupt. phllol Jam 111 am sentio amore tenerl, 
ejusque studio pluies Imbcic coiiipai alus iii fainulitio J.ib. :i. Ue nulico. Qiils choreia 

luMlUarct, nisi bi'niinaium imisico: tantam iimuict operam iiisi quod llllU'i dulcciline per- 

iiiulccre speret ? Quia tot camlna conipoiiei et, nisi at Inde airettus huos in muliui os cxpllcaix't J “ Cra- 
terem nccturis evertit saltans apud Deos, qui in teiTam cndins, i osaiii prius album i uboru Intuclt. ® Paellas 
clioreantcs circa Juvenllein Capldinisstatuam lecit. PhiloMiat. Iinag lib. 3 . de atatuis. Exercltlum amori 
aptiaslinum. l* Lib G. Met. <1X003. 4 . 'Kuinnun de cur. iiioit. pait. .*». cap. 28 . Sat. puellos 
dunnientl insultantimn, &c. "View of Fr. * Vita tyus. Fuollai ainoi e .HcptungenanuH sonex usque ud 
insaiWam correptiis, inuitls liberis BQSGCptis : multi non suit pudoie coii'-pexeruiii bciuni ot plulusophum 
podagrlcum, non sine nsu saltuntem ad tibia: modus. 

2 V 
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professor, a father of many children, he was so mad for the love of a young 
maid (that which many of his friends were ashamed to see), an old gouty 
fellow, yet would dance after fiddlers.** Many laughed him to scorn for it^ 
but this omni 2 )otent love would have it so. 

** ® Il3'ac1nthlno baclllo “ Love hasty with his pnrple staff did molco 

rroperans amor, me adcglt Mo follow and tho danco to undoi tuko." 

Yiolentbr ad soquuiiduin.*' 

And ’tis no news this, no indecorum; for why? a good reason may be given 
of it. Cupid and death meet both in an inn ; and being merrily di'^po^ed, they 
did exchange some arrows from either quiver; ever since young men die, and 

oftentimes old men dote ^Sic inoriiur Juvenis^ sic onoribnudiis aniaL And 

who can then withstand it? If once we be in love, young or old, though our 
teeth shake in our heads like virginal jacks, or stand parallel asunder like tho 
arches of a bridge, there is no remedy, we must dance treiichmoreifor a need, 
over tables, chairs, and stools, <fec. And Princum Prancum is a fine dance. Plu- 
tarch, Stjmpos, 1. quesst. 5. doth in some sort excuse it, and telleth us nio]*eover 
in what sense, Musicam docet amor^ licet priils Juerit howlove makes them 

that had no skill before learn to sing and dance; he concludes, *tis only that 
power and prerogative love hath over us. " ^Love (as he holds) will make a 
silent man speak, a modest man most officious; didl, quick; slow, nimble; 
and that which is most to bo admired, a hard, }>ase, untractable churl, as lire 
doth iron in a smith’s forge, free, facile, gentle and easy to bo entreated.” 
Nay, ’twill make him prodigal in tho other extreme, and give a ^liiiudrcd 
sesterces for a night’s lodging, as they did of old to Lais of Corinth, or 
^ducenfa drachmarum millia pro urded uocte, as Mundus to Paulina, sjieud all 
his fortunes (as too many do in like case) to obtain his suit. For which caubo 
many compare love to wine, which makes men jovial and mcriy, frolic and 
sad, whine, sing, dance, and whlit not. 

But above all the other symptoms of lovers, this is not lightly to be over- 
passed, that likely of what condition soever, if once they be in love, they turn 
to their ability, rhymers, ballad-makers and poets. For as Plutarch saith, 
‘‘ “^They will bo wii nesses and trumpeters of their paramours’ good parts, be- 
decking them with verses and commendatory songs, as. wo do statues with gold, 
that they may be remembered and admired of all.” Ancient men will dote in 
this kind sometimes as well as the rest; tho heat of love will thaw their frozen 
affections, dissolve the ice of age, and so far enable them, though they be sixty 
years of age above the girdle, to be scarce thirty beneath. Jovianus Pontanua 
makes an old fool rhyme, and turn Poetaster to please his mistress. 

Ne rins'as Mariana, moo^ ne dc^plce canon, "Sweet Marian do not mine age disdain, 

Do Bcne nam juveuem dm rcleire putcb,'’ inz Fur thou canst moke un okl man >oung oealn.** 

They will be still singing amorous songs and ditties (if young especially), and 
cannot abstain though it bo when they go to, or should be at church. Wo 
have a pretty stoiy to this purpose in ‘^Westmonasteriensis an old writer ol 
ours (if you will believe it) An. Dom. 1012. at Colewia in Saxony, on Christ- 
mas eve a company of young men and makls, whilst the priest was at mass in 
the church, were singing catches and love songs in the churchyard, he sent to 
them to make less noise, buj they sung on still : and if you will, you shall 
have the very song itself. 

“ Efiultabut homo per sylvain frondoHam, •* A fellow rid by the firccnwood side, 

Duccbutque ^ecum Mi inden foriiiusam, And full* Meswmdo was his bride, 

Quid stuiniis, cur iiou Iniuat ** Why stand wo so, and du not go f " 

® An&creon. Corm. 7. * Joach. BelUus, Kplg. " Thus youth dies, thus In death ho loves." ^ D» 

taiUurno loquAcem fueit. ct do \ crccuudo offlclosum reddit, di^negligcntolndustrlam, dcBOcordolmplgmin. 
‘‘Josephus, antlq JuU. lib. is. cap 4. ^GelUus, 1. 1. cap. 8. Pretinm noctls centum scbtertla. 
cnim voluiit suoium an UHlamm ]iulchritndlnls prKvoncs ac testes cssu, cos laudibus, et cantilcnis et verslbus 
exonmio, ut uuro statu.is, ut mciuoicntur, «t ab omnibus admircutui*. ^ Tom. 2. Ant. Dialogu. 

dl:loiC-> hist. lul. 
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This they sung, he chaft, till at length, impatient as he was, he prayed to St. 
Magnus, patron of the church, they might all three sing and dance till that 
time twelvemonth, and so ^tliey did without meat and drink, wearisomeness or 
giving over, till at year’s end they ceased singin^, and were absolved by Here- 
bertus archbisliop of Cologne. They will in all places be doing tlius, young 
folks especially, reading love stories, talking of this or that young man, such a 
fair maid, singing, telling or hearing lascivious tales, scurrilous tunes, such 
objects are their sole delight, their continual meditation, and as Ouastavinius 
adds. Com, in 4. Sect. 27. Prov. Arist. oh seminis ahundantiam crehree cogitd- 
tiones, ve^terls freqtiens recordatio et prunens vohiptas, &c. an earnest longing 
comes hence, pruriena corpus^ prurlens animat amorous conceits, tickling 
thoughts, sweet and pleasant thoughts; hence it is, they can think, discourse 
willingly, or speak almost of no other subject. ’Tis their only desire, if it may 
bo done by art, to see their husband’s picture in a glass, they’ll give anything 
to know wlien they shall be married, how many husbands they shall have, by 
cromnyomaiitia,a kind of divination with ^onions laid on the altar on Christmas 
eve, or by fasting on St. Anne’s cve or night, to know who shall be their first 
liusband, or by amphitomantia, by beans in a cake, (kc., to burn the same. 
This love is the cause of all good conceits, ^neatness, exomations, plays, 
elegancies, delights, pleasant expressions, sweet motions, and gestures, joys, 
comforts, exultancies, and all the sweetness of our life, Squalls jam vita fbret, 
aut quid jucundi due aured Venerc? ^Emoriar mm ietd non amplius mihi 
cum fuent, let mo live no longer than I may love, saith a mad merry fellow in 
IVlimnermus. This love is that salt that seasoneth our harsh and dull labours, 
and gives a ])li'asant relish to our other unsavoury proceedings, amor^ 

surgunt tenebrai^ torjiedo, veternumy pestis, &c. All our feasts almost, masques, 
mumniings, banquets, merry meetings, weddings, pleasing songs, fine tunes, 
poems, love stories, plays, comedies, attelaifs, jigs, fescenines, elegies, odes, 
proceed hence. ^Danaus, the son of Bolus, at his daughter’s wedding at 
Argos, instituted the first plays (some say) that ever were heard of sjrmbols, 
emblems, •impresses, devices, if wc shall believe Jovius, Coutiles, Paradine, 
Oaniillus de Camillis, may be ascribed to it. hfost of our arts and sciences, 
])ainting amongst the rc^t, was first invented, saith “Patritius ex amoris bene^ 
frio, for love’s sake. For when the daugliter of “Deburiades the Sycionian, 
was to take leave of her sweetheart now going to wars, ut desiderio (jus minus 
tahcscerety t«) comfort herself in his absence, she took his picture with coal upon 
a wall, as the candle gave the shadow, ■which her father admiring, perfected 
afterwards, and it was the first picture by report that ever was made. And 
long after, Hycioii for painting, carving, statuary, music, and philosophy, was 
preferred before all the cities in Greece. °Apollo was the first inventor of 
])hysic, divination, oracles; Minerva found out weaving, Vulcan curious iron- 
work, Mercury letters, but who prompted all this into their heads? Love, 
Nunquam talia invenissent, nisi talia adamdssent, they loved such things, or 
some party, for whose sake they were undertaken at firbt. ’Tis true, Vulcan 
made a most admirable brooch ^r necklace, which long after Axion and 
Temenus, Phegius’ sons, for the singular worth of it, consecrated to Apollo, 
at DelphoSjbut'Pharyllusthe tyrant stole it awaj^ and presented it to Ariston’s 
wife, on whom he miserably doted (Parthenius tells the stoiy out of Phylar- 
chus) ; but why did Vulcan make this c »cccllcnt Ouch ? to give Hermione 
Cadmus’ wife, whom he dearly loved. All our tilts and tournaments, orders of 

• Per totam unnuTn cant&rnnt, plnvlaanpcr illos non cocUMt; non fi non cnior, non bltls, nec lossltndo 
illos atlcclt, &c. f His corum nonina Inscriliuntur dc q libus qno'i unt. 11 ulc munditia<a, ornatiim, 

lo* oic'iii, dclicios, ludns, elegontiam, omnem dcnlqno vita* suavitutcm drdiomns. h li^glnus, cap. *272. 

i n (trseco. k Angeiianus. 1 Lib. 4. tit. 11. de prin. Instit. “ I'lm. lib. S.”). cap, 12. n Gcrbellus, 
1. 6. dcMTlpt. (ii*. ® Kninsus, 1. 3. de symbolis: qiii primus symboliim excogitavit voliilt nliiilruin hoc 

ratlunc iiiiplicalum animum ovolvcrc, cumquc vel domiti.t. vel aliis intuentibub ostcndcro 
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the garter, golden fleece, &c . — NobUUas sub aniore jacet owe their begin- 

nings to love, and many of oar histories. By this means, saith Jovius, they 
would express their loving minds to their mistress, and to the beholders. ’Tis 
the sole subject almost of poetry, all our invention tends to it, all our songs, 
whatever those old Anacreons (and therefore Hesiod makes the Muses and 
Graces still follow Cupid, and as Plutarch holds, Menander and the rest of tho 
poets were love’s priests) : all our Greek and Latin epigrammatists, love writers* 
Antony Diogens tho most ancient, whoso epitome we find in Phocius Biblio- 
tlieca, Longus Sophista, Eustathius, Achilles Tatins, Aristainetus, Heliodoru?, 
Plato, Plutarch, Lucian, Parthenius, Theodoras, Prodromus, Ovid, Catullus, 
Tibullus, (kc. Our new Ariostos, Boyards, Authors of Arcadia, Urania, Faerie 
Qiioene, (kc. Marullua, Leotichius, Angerianus, Stroza, Secimdus, Capellanus, 
(kc. with the rest of those facete modern poets, have written in this kind, are 
but as so many symptoms of love. Their whole books are a synopsis or 
breviary of love, the poi-tuous of love, legends of lovers’ lives and deaths, and of 
their memorable adventures, nay more, quod legunlur, quod laudantur amori 
debeat^ as ^Nevisanus the lawyer holds, " there never was any excellent poet 
that invented good fables, or made laudable verses, which was not in love him- 
self had he not taken a quill from Cupid’s wings, he could never have w^ritten 
so amorously as he did. 

“ ^ Cynthia to yntem fecit, loflclvc Propprtl, “ Wanton rropertlua and witty nallns 

InRcnium Ualli pulchra Lycorls habet. Subtile Tibullus, and Icanusi Cntullu^, 

Fauiii cst arguti Ketnesis formosa Tibulll, It m'os Cynthia, Lesbia, Lychoris, 

Lesbia dictavit, docte Gatulle, tlbi. That made you poets all; and if Alexis, 

Kon me Pclif'nus, nec spcrnct Mantua vntem. Or Corinna chauco my paramour to he. 

Si qua Corinua milil, b 1 quia Alexia crit.” Virgil and Ovid shall not despise luc." 

** ' Non me carmiuibus vincet nee Thraecua Orpheua, 

Nec Linus." 

Petrarch’s Laura made him so famous, Astrophel’s Stella, and Jovianus Pon- 
tauus’ mistress was the cause oi his roses, violets, lilies, nequitice, blanditim, 
joci, decor, nardus, ver, corolla, thus. Mars, Pallas, Venus, Charis, crocimi, 
Laurus, unguentum, costum, lachrymse, myrrha^ musae, (kc. and the rest of 
his poems; why are Italians at this day generally so good poets andi painters ? 
Because every man of any fashion amongst them hath his mistress. The very 
rustics and hog-rubbers, Menalcas and Corydon, qui/iztent de stercore equino, 
tliose fulsome knaves, if once they taste of this love-liquor, are inspired in an 
instant. Instead of those accurate emblems, curious impresses, gaudy masques, 
tilts, tournaments, (kc., they have their wakes, Whitsun-ales, sheiiherd’s 
fea.st3, meetings on holidays, country dances, roundelays, writing their names 
on “trees, true lover’s knots, pretty gifts. 

** With tokens, hearts divided, and half rings, 

Shepherds in tlieir loves ai'e os coy os kings." 

Choosing lords, ladie^ kings, queens, and valentine.^ (kc., they go by couples, 

** Corydon's Fhillls, Nysa and Mopsns, 

With dainty Dousibel and Sir Tophus." 

Instead of odes, epigrams and elegies, (kc., they have their ballads, country 
tunes, 0 the broom, the bonny, bonny broom,” ditties and songs, “ Bess a 
belle, she doth excel,” — they must write liltewise and indite all in rhyme. 

“ t Thou honeysuckle of the hawthomihedge, Be thou the Lady Crcssetlight to me, 

Vouchsafe In Cupid’s cup my heart to pledge; Sir Trolly Lolly will 1 prove to thee. 

My heart's dear blood, sweet Gis, is thy carouse Written in haste, farewell my cowslip sweet, 

Worth all tlie ale in Gammer Gubbin’e house." Pray let’s a Bni^y at the alehouse meet.’’ 

1 say no more, affairs call me away, 

My father's horse far provondcr doth Btay» 

Your most grim stoics and severe philosophers will melt away with this pas- 

P Lib. i. num. 102, sylviB nnptlalis poetse non inveniunt fabulas, ant versus landatos faclunt, nisi qui ab 
amoro fUcrint cxcitati. d Martial, ep. 71 Jib. U. Virg. Eclog. 4. “None shall excel me In poetry, 
neltliur tho Thracian Orpheus, nor Apollo/' * Teneris orboribus andcorum nomina inscribentes ut slpiul 
u'cscuiit. lia'd. t s. it. 16U0. 
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siou, anti if ^ Atheneus belie them not, Aristippus, Apollidorus, Autiphanes, 
(See., have made love-songs and commentaries of their mistress’ praises, ^orators 
write epistles, princes give titles, honours, what not? ^Xerxes gave to Tlie- 
mistocles Lampsacus to find him wine. Magnesia for bread, and Myimte for the 
rest of his diet. The ^Persian kings allotted whole cities to like use, Ju/c 
civitas mulisri rcdimiculum •proAeai^ hmc in collum, h(BC in crines, one whole 
city served to dress her hair, another her neck, a third her hood. Ahasuerus 
would ""have given Esther half his empire, and Herod bid Herodias “ask 
what she would, she should have it.” Caligula gave 100,000 sesterces to his 
courtezan at first word, to buy her pins, and yet when he was solicited by the 
senate to bestow something to repair the decayed walls of Home for the com- 
mon wealtli’s good, he would give but 6000 sesterces at most. ® Dionysius, 
that Sicilian tyraut, rejected all his privy councillors, and was so besotted on 
IMirrha life favourite and mistress, that he would bestow no office, or in the 
most weightiest business of the kingdom do aught without her especial advice, 
prefer, depose, send, entertain no man, though worthy and well-deserving, but 
by her consent; and he again whom she commended, howsoever unfit, un- 
worthy, was as highly approved. Kings and emperors, instead of poems, build 
cities; Adrian built Aiitiiioain Egypt, besides constellations, temples, altars, 
statues, images, <kc., in the honour of his Antinous. Alexander bestowed 
infinite sums to set out his Ilephestion to all eternity. ‘^Socrates professeth 
himself love’s servant, ignorant in all arts and sciences, a doctor alone in love 
matters, et quum uUenarum rerum omnium scicnliam diffiteretur, saith® Max- 
imus Tyriiis, his sectator^ hujus negotli professor ^ <kc., and this he spake openly, 
at home and abroad, at public feasts, in the academy, in Pyrceo^ Lycceo, sub 
Platano, &c., the very blood-hound of beauty, as he is styled hy others. But 
I conclude tliere is no end of love’s symptoms, *tis a bottomless pit. Love is 
subject to no dimensions; not to be surveyed by any art or engine: and 
besides, I am of ^Hiedus’ mind, “ no man can discourse of love matters, or 
jinlge of them aright, that hath not made trial in his own person,” or as ./Eneas 
Sylvius *’%fdds, “ liath not a little doted, been mad or love-sick himselfi I con- 
fess I am but a novice, a contemplator only, Nescio quid sit amor nec amo^ 

I have a tincture; for vPhy should I lie, dissemble or excuse it, yot homo sum 
<fec., not altogether inexpert in this subject, non sum prccceptor amandiy and 
what I say is merely reading, ex aliorum forsan incptiisy by mine own obser- 
vation, and others’ relation. 


MEMB. IV. 

Prognostics of Love-Melanchohj, 

WiiAT fires, tonnents, cares, jealousies, suspicions, fears, griefs, anxieties, 
accompany such as are in love, I have sufficiently said : the next question is, 
what will be the event of such miseries, what they foretel. Some are of opi- 
nion that this love cannot be effred, Nullis amor est mcdicabilis herhis, it 
accompanies them to theUast,/d<?;n amorexitio est pecoripecorisquemagistroJ^ 
The same passion consumes both the sheep and the shepherd,” and is so 
continuate, that by no persuasion almost it may be relieved. “ ^Bid me not 

'' Lib. 1 3. rap. DlpnosophUt. * ^ Sco Putcan. cplst. 83, de ana Margnrcta Bcroaldna, &c. nien. Steph. 
npi^. pro Herod. ‘ Tully, orat.4. Verr. * Eath. ▼. b Mat. 1. 47. Gravissimis rcgnl negotlla Dilill sine 
ftinasio} suss conaensu fecit, oranesquo actlonea auas scortillo communicavlt. Nich. Bellas, discoara. 26. do 
aniat. d Amons faniulua omnem aclontlam diffltetuT, amandl tamcii sc sclentlaslmum doctorem agnoacit. 
^ Soim. 8. f Qnls horum scribere niolcstlaa potest niM qul et is allquantum Insanit 7 8 Lib. 1. de con. 
tomnendls amorlbus ; opliior hac dc re neminem ant dlsceptare recto posse aut Jndlcare qul non In ea versatnr. 
aut mngnum fcccrlt peiiculuin. h ** I am not in love, nor do I know what love may be." i Semper morltur, 
nunquitni mortuus est qui amat. ADn. Sylv. 1 Euriai. ep. al Lucrctl.im, apud AEncam Sylvlum : Rogaa ut 
mn.'fl'u (lodi lnm ? roga inontrs ut in plunnm devcniwit nt fontes flumina repetant: tarn posaam te non 
amarc uc suum riioobus relinqucre cursum. 
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love/* said Euryalna, “bid the mountains come down into the plains, bid the 
rivers run back to tlieir fountains; I can as soon leave to love, as the sun leave 
his course;** 

“ Et prins fcquorlbus plsces, et montlbns umbraa, ‘ First seas shall want their fish, the mountains shade, 

£t volucrcs decrnnt sylvis, ct murmurn vcntis, Woods siiif^ing birds, the wind's ni urmur shall fude^ 

Quoin milii discedeiit formosaa Ainai7l]idi8 iifiica.* Than my fair Amaryllis* love allay'd.*' 

Bid me not love, bid a deaf man hear, a blind man see, a dumb speak, lame 
run, counsel can do no good, a sick man cannot relish, no physic can ease mo. 
I^on prosunt domino qnce prosunt omnibus artes. As Apollo confessed, and 
Jupiter himself could not be cured. 

“ ^ Omnes immanos curat medlclna dolores, " Physic can soon euro every disease, 

SoluB amor niorbi non liabet artlllcem." ® Excepting love, that can it nut uppposc.** 

But whether love may bo cured or no, and by what means, shall be explained 
in his place ; in the mean time, if it take his course, and be not uthcnwiso cased 
or amended, it breaks out into outrageous often and prodigious events. Amor 
et Liber violenti dii stmt, as ^^Tatius observes, et eamqne animum inemdant, 
ut pudoris oblivisci cogant. Love and Bacchus arc so violent gods, so furiously 
rage in our minds, tliat they malce us forget all honesty, shame, and common 
civility. For such men ordinarily, as are thoroughly possessed with this 
humour, become insensati et insani, for it is ^amor insanus, as the poet 
calls it, beside themselves, and as I have proved, no better than beasts, irra- 
tional, stupid, head-strong, void of fear of God or men, they frequently for- 
swear themselves, spend, steal, commit incests, rapes, adulteries, murders, 
depojmlate towns, cities, countries, to satisfy their lust. 

“'A devil 'tis, and mischief Ruch doth work, 

As never yet did Pagan, Jew, or Turk.” 

The wars of Troy may be a sufficient witness; and as Appian, Uh. 5. hist, saitli 
of Antony and Cleopatra, “ “Thdir lovo brought themselves and all Egypt into 
extreme and miserable calamities,’* “ the end of hei’is as bitter as worm-wood, 
and as sharp as a two-edged sword,** Pro v. v. 4, 5. “ Her feet go down to death 
her steps lead on to hell. She is more bitter than death, (Eccles. vil. 28.) and 
the sinner shall be taJveu by her.” ^ Qui in amove prcecipitavit, pejus perit 
quam qui saxo salit. “ '*He that runs headlong from* the top of a rock is not 
in so bad a case as he that falls into this gulf of love.** “ For hence,” saith 
^Platina, “ comes repentance, dotage, they lose themselves, their wits, and 
make shipwreck of their fortunes altogether:*' madness, to make away them- 
selves and others, violent death. Prognosticatio est tails, saith Gordonius, ^si 
non succurratur Us, aut in maniam cadunt, autmoriuntur; the prognostica- 
tion is, they will either run mad, or die. “ For if this passion continue,” saith 
“.^Elian Montaltus, “it makes the blood hot, thick, and black; and if the 
inflammation get into the brain, with continual meditation and waking, it so 
dries it up, that madness follows, or else they make away themselves,” 0 Cory^ 
don, Corydon, ques te dementia cepitf Now, as Amoldus adds, it will speedily 
work these effects, if it be not presently helped; “ *’They will pine away, run 
mad, and die upon a sudden;” Facile irAidunt in maniam, saith Yalescus, 
quickly mad, nisi succurratur, if good order be not taken, 

“ ® Eheu trlste jugnm quisquls amoAs liabot, «* Oh heavy yoke of love, which whoso boars, 

Is prios uc ndrlt Be perlLsse perit.” Is quite undone, and that at nuawares.'' 


in Buchanan, Syl. ^ Fropert. lib. 2. cleg. 1. n orens 111a vis, est Immedleabllls, res rabies lnsa:7a. 
r Lib. 2. H Vlrg. Eel. 3. R. T. ■ Qul quldcm amor ntrosqnc ot totam Egyptnm extremis calamitatlbua 
InvoMt. t Plantns. n corpus ponderer sic animus amorc pnccipitatnr. Austin. 1. 2. de civ. del. c. 28. 
^ nial. hine oritur pcenitentla, despcratlo. et non vident Ingenium so cum re simnl amislsso. y Idem 
Savanarola, et plures alii, &c. Rabidam factums Orexln. Jnven. *Cap. de Heroico Amore. Hscc passlo 
ducaas sauguinem torridum ct atrabilianim roddit; hlc vero ad cerebrum delatus InBanlum parat, vigllia 
et crobro desiderio exslccans. ‘Vlrg. Egl. 2. “Oh Corydon, Corydon » what madness poss^scs 

yon ? biusani flnnt ant sibl Ipiia desperaotoa mortem aticrunt. Languentes clto mortem aut mauiuio 
patiuntur. o CakaaiiiiiuB- 
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& slie confessed of herself in the poet, 

" d Insanium piiusquam qulB sentfaitc, | ** I shall bo mad before It be pereclTcd, 

Vix pill Intcrvallo a furore absum." j A hulr-breodth off scarce am L now UistracteiL** 

As mad as Orlando for his Angelica, or Hercules for his llylas, 

** At illo Tucbat qii(> pedes duccbaiit, fiirlbnndus, I ** Hu went ho cor'd not whither, mad he wan, 

>tuai illl ssvus Ueus Intus jeeur laiilabat." I The cruel Ood so tortm''d him, alas 1 " 

At the sight of Hero I cannot tell how many ran mad, 

** *Allus vulnus colons Insanit pulchritudino pucllao.* I ** Ami whilst he doth conceal hfs jcrrief, 

I Madness comes on him lilcc a thief” 

Go to bedlam for examples. It is so well known in every village, how many 
have either died for love, or voluntaiy made away themselves, that I need not 
much labour to prove it : ^Nec modus aut requies n^i mors reperitur amoris: 
death is tho common catastrojihe to such persons. 

*• ff Mori miW continjrnt, non cnim alia 1 “Would I were dead ! for nonRht, God knows, 

Libcrutio ah airumnis fuerit uUo j)acto Istls.” I But death can rid me of tlicso w'oes.” 

As soon as Euryalus departed from Senes, Lucretia, his paramour, “ never 
looked up, no jest could exhilarate her sad mind, no joys comfoii; her wounded 
and distressed soul, but a little after sbe fell sick and died.” But this is a 
gentle end, a natural death, such persons commonly make away themselves. 

“proprioqup in sanpniinc Iiptns, 

Tmlif^nontcm auimuui vacuos effudit in auras ; ** 

SO did Dido; Svd moriamur ait^ sic sic juvat ire per umbras Pyraniusand 
Thisbe, Medea, ^Coresusand Callirhoe, ^Theagines tho philosopher, tindmany 
myriads besides, and so will ever do, 

- — ■“ 1 ct rnilil fortis I “ Whocror heard a story of more woe, 

Bst menus, csL ct uinor, dabit hli: In vulncra vires.” | 1 han that of J ulict and her Koiiieo ? ” 

Head Partheriiiim in Eroticis, and Plutarch’s amatorias narrationeSy or lov< 
stories, all tending almost to this purpose. Valleriola, lib. 2. observ, 7, bath s 
lamentable narration of a merchant, his patieiit, “ “ that raving through impa- 
tience of love, had he not been watched, would every while have offered violence 
to himstlf.” Ainatus Lucitanus, ce/it 3. c«r. 5C, hatli such “another story, and 
Felix Plater, 7ued. observ, lib. 1. a third of a young gentleman that studied 
physic, aud for the love of a doctor’s daughter, having no hope to compass 
liis desire, poisoned liimSelf. ^Aimo 1C 15, a barber in Frankfort, because his 
wench 'was' betrothed to another, cut his own throat. *^At Heoburg, the same 
year, a young man, because he could not get her parents’ consent, killed his 
sweetheart, and afterwards himself^ desiring this of the magistrate, as he gave 
up the ghost, that they might be buried in one grave, Quodque rogis superest 
uneb rcfjuiescai in urnd, which ''Gismunda besought of Tancredus, her father, 
that she might be in like sort buried with Guiscardui^ her lover, that so their 
bodies might lie together in the grave, as their souls wander about ® Campos 

lugenies in the Elysian fields, quos durus amor crudcli tube peredity^ in a 

myrtle grove 

“ ct myrtca clrcnm 

Sylva tegit : cuim non ipsa in morto rcUnquunt.” 

You have not yet heard the worsf, they do not offer violence to themselves in 
this rage of lust but unto others, their nearest and dearest friends. ^ Catiline 
killed his only son, misitque ad orci pallida, leildiH>hnuhilay obsita tenebris loca, 

d Lucian Imag. So for Lucian's mistress, aJl that saw ber and could not enjoy her, ran mad, or hanged 
tlicinselvcs. ^Miismus. • f Ovid Met la jKneos Syhius. Ad ejus decessum nunquam visa Lncrctla 
ridcre, uullis faertiis, joci.s uullo guudio potult od Iwtltiam rmovarl, mox in oigntiidmGUi incidit, et alcbrovl 
<^tabulr. s Anacreon. h But let me die, she says, i bus ; thus it is better to descend to the shades.'* 
^frausaiuus Achoicls, 1. 7. h Mcgarcnsls amore hagrons, Lucian. Tom. 4. lU\id.3. met *^Furi* 
bundus Tiutavit so vidcro Imaginem puellm, et coram loqni bkindlens till, &c. Juven. HebreuL 

^ Juvcnls Mcdiclnso operam dons doctorlSfiUam depeilbat, ^ Gotardus Arthns GallobelgicnB, nund. 

vernal. 1G15. collnm novacula uperult, et inde expiravit ^Cnm renuente purente utroque et ipsa vlrgino 
Ami non posset, ipsum et ipsam Interfeclt, hoc h magistratu petous, nt in eodem sepulchro sepeUii ponent. 
^ Bgcaccio. Sedcs eoruni qui pro amoris impatlentia pereunt, Vlrg. 6. Ailneid. t ** Whom cniel love 

witn its wasting pow er deslivyed.” u 4 myrtle gtove oversliadow thee: nor do cores rellnouldi 
theo even in death itself.” >SsL VoL . • 
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for the love of Aurelia Oristella, qadd ejus nupiitzs vivo JUio recusaret ^Lao- 
dice, the sister of Mithridates, poisoned her husband, to give consent to a base 
: fellow whom she loved.*^ Alexander, to please Thais, a concubine of his, set 
Persepolis on hre. ^^ereus’ wife, a widow, and lady of Athens, for the love 
3f a Venetian gentleman, betrayed the city; and he for her sake, murdered his 
wife, the daughter of a nobleman in Venice. ^Constantine Despota made away 
Catherine, his wife, turned his son Michael and his other children out of doors, 
for the love of a base scrivener’s daughter in Thessalonica, with whose beauty 
he was enamoured. '^Lcucophria betrayed the city where she dwelt, for her 
sweetheart’s sake, that was in the enemies* camp. ^Pithidice, the governor’s 
daughter of Methinia, for the love of Achilles, betrayed the whole island to 
him, her father’s enemy. ^Diognetus did us much in the city where he dwelt, 
for the love of Policrita, Medea for the love of J ason, she taught him how to 
tame the fire-breathing braas-feeted bulls, and kill the mighty dvagon that 
kept the golden fieece, and tore her little brother Absyrtus in pieces, that her 
fiither .^thes might have something to detain him, while she ran away with 
her beloved Jason, <ka Such acts and scenes hath this tragi-comedy of love. 


MEMB. V. 


Subsect. I. — Cure of Lovc-Melancholy^ by Labour^ Diet^ Physic^ Fasting 

Although it be controverted by some, whether love-melancholy may be 
cured, because it is so irresistible and violent a passion; for as you know. 


— “ f foclUs dcaccnras Avcrnl ; | “ It Is an easy pnssaf^e dovn to hell. 

Bed rcvocare grodum, supciasquc evadeie ad auras; | But to come back, ouce there, you cannot well'* 
Hlc labor, hoc opus est.*’ ^ | 

Yet without question, if it be taken in time, it may bo helped, and by many 
good remedies amended. Avicenna, liJb, 3. Fen. cap, 23. ct 24. sets down 
seven compendious ways how this malady may be eased, altered, and expelled. 
Savanarola 9. principal observations, Jason Pratensis prescribes eight rules 
besides iihysic, how this passion may be tamed, Laurj^ntius 2. main precepts, 
Arnoldus, Valleriola, Montaltus, Hildesheim, Langius, and others inform us 
otherwise, and yet all tending to the same purpose. The sum of which I will 
briefly epitomise (for I light my candle from their torches), and enlarge again 
upon occasion, as shall seem best to me, and that after mine own method. The 
first rule to be observed in this stubborn and unbridled passion, is exercise and 
diet. It is an old and well-known sentence, Sine Cerere et Baccho friget Venus 
(love grows cool without bread and wine). As an ‘^idle sedentary life, liberal 
feeding, are great causes of it, so the opposite, labour, slender and sparing diet, 
with continual business, are the best and most ordinary means to prevent it. 


“ Otiu Bi tollas periSre Cupldlnls artei, 
Contempteque jucent, ct sme luco facea** 

Minerva, Dian^ Vesta, and the nine 
cause they never were idle. 

“ a Frustra blandltliD appull'tis nd has, 
FruBtranequltlflB venistis a<l has, ^ 

Frustra dclltUe obsidebitis has, 

FruBtra has lUoccbraB, ct procorltatcs, 

Et iiiq)irla, et OBcuIa, et siisurri, 

£t quisquls male sona covda ainontum 
BUndis ebria fascinat veuenia.*’ 

*TiB in vain to set upon those that ai 


I **Tiilve Idleness away, and put to flight 

Arc Cupid’s ui'ta, his torches give no light" 

Musfis were not enamoured at all, he- 


•*In Tuln are all your flatt-rles. 

In vain are all your knavcrlesp 
lioliglits, deceits, procucltlca, 

Mghs, kisses, and coiisplraclci^ 

And whate'er is done by uit. 

To bewitch a lover’s heoru" 

busy. ’Tis Savanarola’s third rulo^ 


7SabeIltb.S.£ii.6. ■Cnrtlus, lllk & ^Chalcocondllasdereb. TaBelcls,lib.9. Ncrel 

uxor Athenarum domlna, &C. bNicephomsGreg: hbt lib. 8. Uxoremocddltliberosetliliohuclem 

fllium videre abhomilt Thessalonlcas amore captus pronotarli fllin, && ^Farthenlus, Erot lib. cup. d, 
d Idem, ca. 21. Gnbematoris Alia Aehillls amoro capta clvitatem prodidlt * Idem, cap. 9 . f Virg. A£d. G. 
f Otnm naufi-agluiii costitatia •Austin. h Buchanan, UendecasyL 
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{Jccwpwri in muUis et magnie negotiisy and Avicenna’s precept, cap, 24. ^ Cedit 
. -omor rebus; res age, tutus eris. To be busy still, and, as ^ Guianerius enjoins, 

^ about matters of great moment, if it may be. ^ Magninus adds, " Never to 
be idle but at the hours of sleep.** 

et n! " For !f thon dost not ply tliy tiook, 

Pcscas ante diem llbrum enm lumine, el non By cancllo-ll{;ht to study bent, 

Inteiuliis anlmum studils, et rebus honcstls, Employ'd about some honest thing, 

Invidia vul amore miser torquebere.” £nvy or love shall thee torment" 

No better physic than to be always occupied, seriously intent. 

“ “ Cur in penates rarlus tenues subit, “ Why dost thou ask, pocr folks are often flroe 

llu'c delicatus (digens pestis ilomus, And dainty places still molested be 2" 

Medlumquo sanos vulgus affcctus tenet!" &e. 

Because poor peojde fare coarsely, work hard, go wolward and bare. ® Aort 
habet unde mum paiipertas pascal amorem, ^ Guianerius therefore prescribes 
his pati6nt*“ to go with hair-cloth next his skin, to go bare-footed, and bare- 
legged in cold weather, to whip himself now and then, as monks do, but above 
all to fast. Not with sweet wine, mutton and pottage, as many of those ten- 
ter-bellies do, howsoever they put on Lenten faces, and whatsoever they pretend, 
but from all manner of meat. Fasting is an all-sufficient remedy of itself; 
for, as Jason Pratensis holds, the bodies of such persons that feed liberally, 
and live at ease, “^are full of bad spirits and devils, devilish thoughts; no 
better physic for such parties, than to fast.” Hildesheim, spicel, 2, to this of 
hunger, adds, “ often baths, much exercise and sweat,” but hunger and fisting 
he prescribes before the rest. And *tis indeed our Saviour’s oracle, “ This kind 
of devil is not cast out but by fasting and prayer,” which makes the fathers 
so immoderate in commendation of fasting. As “hunger,” saith “Ambrose, “ is 
a friend of virginity, so is it an enemy to lasciviousness, but fulness overthrows 
chastity, and fostereth all manner of provogations.” If thiuo horse be too 
lusty, ilieromo adviseth thee to take away some of his provender; by this 
means those Pauls, Hilaries, Anthonies, and famous anchorites, subdued tlie 
lusts of the flesh; by this means Hilarion “ made his ass, as ho called his own 
body, leave kicking (so ^ Hierome relates of him in his life), when the devil 
tempted him to any such foul offence.** By this means those “ Indian Brah- 
mins kept themselves continent ; they lay upon the ground covered with skins, 
as the red-slianks do on heather, and dieted themselves sparingly on one dish, 
which Guianerius w^ould have all young men put in practice, and if that vill 
not serve, * Gordonius “would have them soundly whipped, or, to cool tlieir 
co\irage kept in prison,” and there fed with bread and water till they acknow- 
ledge their error, and become of another mind. If imprisonment and hunger 
will not take them down, according to the directions of that ^ Theban Crates, 
“time must wear it out; if time will not, the last refuge is a halter.” But 
tills, you will say, is comically spoken. Howsoever, &ting, by all means, 
must be still used ; and as they must refrain from such meats formerly men- 
tioned, which cause venery, or provoke lust, so they must use an opposite diet. 
* Wine must bo altogether avoider^of the younger sort. So “■ Plato prescribes, 
and would have the magistrates themselves abstain from it, for example’s sake, 


i Orld. lib. 1 . remed. **Love yields to bnslnesi; be emplcyed, an^yon’ll be safo." k Cap. 16, circa ree 
Arduos cxcrceri. 1 1'art. 2. c. 23. rcff. Son. His prnter Inram sumni, iiullu per otlura traiiseat. Jlor. 
lib. 1 . epiBt. 2. “ Seneca. ® “ Poverty has not the means of feeding her passion." P Tract 16. cup. 

18. iffipc nuda came cllicinm pootent tempore fH^ldo sine collgls, et nudis pcdlbus incedant, In pane et noua 
JcJiinent, saipins sc vcrberlbus cecdant, &c. ^ Dismonibiu referta sunt corpora nostra, illorum prscipue 

aig dellcatls vescuntur eduliis, advolitant et corporibus Inherent; banc ob rem jejunium impendio prubo. 
^Ur ad pudicitiani. ^ Victiis sit attenuatns, balnel freqaens usus et sadationcs, cold baths, not hot, sulth 

Magninus, part 3. ca. 23. to dive over liead and ears in a cold river, Ac. *Ser. de gula; fames arnica 
vlrf^nitati cst, inlmlca lascivic; saturltas vero castltatem pcrdlt, ct nutrlt lllecebras. t Vita Hllarioiiis, 
lib. 8. epist. cum tentasset eum dsmon tltillatione Inter csetera, Ego Inqult, asello, ad corpus suum, 
fheiam, Ac. " Strabo, 1.16. Geog. sub pelllbus eubant &c. ^ Cap. 2. part. 2. SI sit Juvenls, et non 

vult obedire, ilageUetnr frequenter et fortiter, dnm Incipiat foptero. 7 Laertius, lib. 6. cap. 5. umorl 

me jernr fames ; sin ulitcr, tempus ; sin non hoc^ laqueos. * V ina paront onimos Y encrl, Ac. * 3. de 

Legibus. * • 
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highly commending tho Carthaginians for their temperance in this kind. And 
’twas a good edict, a commendable thing, so that it were not done for some 
sinister respect, as those old Egyptians abstained from wine, because some , 
fibulous poets had given out, wine sprang first from the blood of the giants, or 
out of superstition, as our modem Turks, but for temperance, it being animee 
vii-iis et vitlorumfojiies, a plague itself, if immoderately taken. Women of old 
for that cause, *^in hot countries, were forbid the use of it ; as severely punished 
fur drinking of wine as for adultery; and young folks, as Leonicus hatli 
recorded, Var. hist, L 3. cap, 87, 88. out of Athenieus and others, and is still 
practised in Italy, and some other countries of Europe and Asia, as Claudius 
^linoes hath well illustrated in his Comment on the 23. Emblem of Alciat. 
So choice is to be made of other diet. 

** Noc mlnuA emcas aptnm est Tltarc salaces, I ** Erlnf^os arc not good for to bp taken* 

£t qiilcquid veneri coi’pora nostra pai’at." | And all lascivious meats must 1^ loi-.sakcn.** 

Those opposite meats which ought to be used are cucumbers, melons, purslain, 
water-lilies, rue, woodbine, ammi, lettuce, which Leranius so much commeir^^, 
lllf, 2. cap, 42. and Mizaldus, hoi^t, Tmd, to this purpose; vites, or agnus castu3 
before the rest, which, saith ®Magninus, hath a wonderful virtue in it. Those 
A thenian women, in their solemn feasts called Thesmopheries, wore to abstain 
nine days from the company of men, during which time, saith ^lian, tlicy laid 
a certain herb, named hanca, in their beds, which assuaged those ardent fiames 
of love, and freed them from the torments of that violent passion. See more 
in Porta, Matthiolns, Crescentius, lih, 5, <kc., and what every herbalist almost 
and physician hath written, cap, de Satyviasi et Priapismo; PJiasis amongst 
the rest. In some cases again, if they be much dejected, and brought low in 
body, and now ready to despair through anguish, grief, and too sensible a feel- 
ing of their misery, a cup of wine and full diet is not amiss, and as Valescus 
adviseth, cum alid honestd ven^rem scepe exercendo, which Langius, epist. med, 
lib. 1. epist, 24. approves out of Kliasis {ad CLSsiduationem coitds invitat) and 
Guiauerius seconds it, cap. 16. tract, 16. as a *^vory profitable remedy, 

" ® tument tibl quom Incnlna, cum si 

Ancilla, nut vcriia prsusto est, tentigiuc rumpl 

Alalia? uoii ego numquc,* &c. , 

^ Jason Pratensis subscribes to this counsel of the poet, Excretio enim aut tollit 
proTsus aut Unit wgriiudinem. As it did the raging lust of Ahasuems, 
ad impatientiam amoria leniendam, per singulas fere nodes novas puellas devir- 
ginavit. And to be drunk too by fits ; but this is mad physic, if it be at all 
to be permitted. If not, yet some ideasure is to bo allowed, as that which 
Vives speaks of, lih, 3. de anima, “^A lover that hath as it were lost himself 
through impotency, impatience, must be called home as a traveller, by music, 
feastiug, good wine, if need be to drunkenness itself, which many so much 
commend for the easing of the mind, all kinds of sports and merriments, to see 
fair pictures, hangings, buildings, pleasant fields, orchards, gardens, groves, 
ponds, pools, rivers, fishing, fowling, hawking, hunting, to hear merry tales 
and pleasant discourse, reading, to use eifercise till he sweat, that new spirits 
may succeed, or by some vehement affection or contrary passion to be diverted 
till he bo fully weaned fron anger, suspicion, cares, fears, Ac.", and habituated 
into another course.” Semper tecum sit (as ^ Sempronius adviseth Calisto his 
lovc-sick master) qui sermon^s joculares moveat^ condones lidiculaSy dicteria 
faUa^ suaves histofiasj/dbulasvenustas recenseat, coram ludat, <kc., still have a 

^ Non mlnns b 1 Tlnnm Mbiuent me b 1 rndnlteiinm mamfsfBScnt, GellinB, lib. 10. e. 23. ^ Keg. San. part, a 

cap. 23, Allrabllem vim habet. d Cum muliare aliqua gratiosa Bsepe coire crit utillsslmum. Idem. Lau- 
rciUluB, cop. 11, « iior. f Cap. 29. de morb. cereb. 8 Beroaldus, orat. de amoro. b Amatori, 
cujus est pro impotcntla mens amo^ opuB eit ut paulatim animus vdut A peref^natlonedomnm revoeetur 

f 'cr musicam, convlvio, &c. Fer ancupluiu, fabuUii^ et feBtivaa wrationea. laborem usque ad Budorem. ko, 
CftlcBtinie, Act. 2. Boi’tbip interpret. 
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pleasant companion to sing and tell merry tales^ songs and facete histories, 
sweet discourse, &c. And as the melody of music, merriment, singing, dan- 
• sing, doth augment the passion of some lovers, as ^ Avicenna notes, so it expel- 
leth it in others, and doth very much good. These things must be warily 
applied, as the parties’ symptoms vary, and as they shall stand variously 
affectetL 

If there be any need of physic, that the humours be altered, or any new 
matter aggregated, they must be cured as melancholy men. Carolus k Lormc, 
amongst other questions discussed for his degree at Montpelier in France, hath 
this, An amantes et amentes iisdem remediis curcntgir? Whether lovers and 
madmen be cured by the same remedies? he afirms it ; for love extended is 
mere madness. Such physic then as is prescribed, Ls either inward or outward, 
as hath been formerly handled in the precedent partition in the cure of melan- 
choly. Confcult with Valleriola, ohservat lib, 2. observ, 7. Lod. Mcrcatus, lib. 2. 
cap. 4. de mulier. affect. Daniel Sennertus, lib. Impart 2. cap. 10. 'Jacobus 
Ferraiidus the Frenchman, iu his Tract de amove Erotique^ Fore.:.lus, lib. 10. 
observ. 20 and 30, Jason Pratensis and others for peculiar receipts. “ Amatus 
Lucitanus cured a young J e w, that was almost mad for love, with the syrup of 
hellebore, and such otli or evacuations and purges which arc usually prescribed 
to black choler: ^Avicenna confirms as much if need require, and blood- 
letting above the rest,” wdiich makes amantes nesini amentes, lovers to come to 
themselves, and keep in their right minds. *Tis the same which Schola Saler- 
nitana, Jason Pratensis, Hildesheim, &c., prescribe blood-letting to be used as 
a principal remedy. Those old Scythians had a trick to cure all appetite of 
burning lust, by ^letting themselves blood under the ears, and to make both 
men and women barren, as Sabellicus in his ^ueades relates of them. Which 
Salrnuth. Tit. 10. de Ilerol. comment, in Pancirol. de nov. report. Mercurialis 
var. Icc. lib. 3. cap. 7. out of Hippocrates and^denzo say still is iu use amongst 
the Indians, a reason of which Langius gives lib. 1. epist 10. 

Hue faciunt medicainonta vciicremsopientia, ut camphora ptidcndis alligata, 
et in bracM gestata {giiidam ait) menibruin fiaccidum reddit. Laboravithoi 
morho virgo nohilis, cui inter ccetera prcescnpsitmedicus, utlaminam plumbeani 
mnllis foraminihus perti^am ad dies viginti portaret in dorso; ad exiccaJidum 
v.'To spcrma'jussitcamqaam pavcissimecd}ari, et manducare frequenter corian- 
drum preeparatam^ et semen lactucce et acetoscc, et sic earn d morho Uberq.vlt. 
Porro Impodiunt ct reinittunt coitum folia salicistritaot cpota,et sifrequentius 
usurpentur ipsa in totum aiifcmnt. Idem prajstat Topatius annulo gestatus, 
dexferum lupi testiculuin attritum, ct oleo vol aqua rosata exliibitum veneris 
taedinm inducero scribit Alexander Benedictus; lac butyri commestum ct 
semen canabis, et camphora cxhibiLa idem prasstant. Verbena lierba gestata 
libidinem extinguit, i)ulvisque ranse decollatse et exiccatro. Ad extinguenduin 
coitum, ungantur membra genitalia, et renes et pecten aqua in qua opium 
Thebaicum sit dissoliitum; libidini maxime contraria camphora est, et corian- 
drum siccum frangit coitum, et erectionem virgm impedit; idem ellicit syna- 
pium cbibitum. Da verbenam in ^otu et non erigetur virga sex diebus; utere 
menthd siced cum aceto, genitalia illinita succo hyoscyami aut cientee^ coitus 
appelitum sedant, ^c. T. 1^. seminis lactuc. portulae, coriandri, ana 5j. menihco 
sicccB 3li- sacchari alhiss. 5 iiij. pulveriscentur omnia subtiliter, et post easimul 
niisce aqua nenupliarh, f confec. solida in morsulis. Ex his sumat mane 
imu?n quum surgat. Innumera fere his similia petas ab Hildisliemo loco 
^ssdicbo, Mizaldo, Port% cseterisque. 


kCap. de niisM. Multos hoe afTcetii sanat cantilena, Intltla, mu^ca; et qnldam aont qnos hne 
anffunt. 1 This author camo to my lianda since the third edition of this book. ^ Cent. 3. curat. 50. 
Syrapo hellcbnrato ct alils qua: ad atram bilem pertinent. Purgetur si ejus dlsposltlo \cnorlt ad adnat. 
hnmorls, et phlebotomlzetur. ^ Amantlum morbns ut pruritus solTltur, veiuB sectlone et cucurhltuUa. 
V Cura k venas sectlone per aures, undo semper sterllea. * • 
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Subsect. II. — Withstand the beginnings^ avoid occasions, change his place: 
fair and foul means, contrary pa^^ns, with wUty inventions: to bring in 
another, and discommend the former. 

Other good rules and precepts are enjoined by our physicians, which, if not 
alone, yet certainly conjoined, may do much; the first of which is obstareprin- 
cipiis, to withstand the beginning, ^Quisquis in primo obslitit, Pepulilqnc 
amorem tutus ac victor fait, he that will but resist at first, may easily be a 
conqueror at the last. Balthasar Castilio, I, 4. urgeth this prescript above 
the rest, “*^when he shall chance (saith he) to light upon a woman that hath 
good behaviour joined with her excellent person, and shall perceive his eyes 
with a kind of greediness to pull unto them this image of beauty, and cany 
it to the heart : shall observe himself to be somewhat incensed with this 
influence, which moveth within : when he shall discern those sdbtle spirits 
sparkling in her eyes, to administer more fuel to the fire, he must wisely 
withstand the beginnings, rouse up reason, stupified almost, fortify his heart 
by all means, and shut up all those passages, by which it may have entrance.” 
’Tis a precept which all concur upon, 

“ “ Opprime dum nova sunt aubiti mala semina morbi, } " TI 17 quick disease, whilst It Is fresh to-day, 

Dum llce^ in primo lumlno sisto pedom.'* | By all moans crush, thy feet at first step stay." 

Which cannot speedier be done, than if he confess his grief and passion to 
some judicious friend ^{gui taciias ardet magis uriiur, the more he conceals, 
the greater is his pain) that by his good advice may happily ease him on a 
sudden; and withal to avoid occasions, or any circumstance that may aggra- 
vate his disease, to remove the object by all means; for who can stand by a 
fire and not burn) 

•*®.Saislllta obsecro et mltttte Istanc foras, 

Quoi misera mihl amantl ebibit sangulncm.** 

*Tis good therefore to keep quite out of her company, which Hierom so much 
labours to Paula, to Nepotian ; Chrysost. so much inculcates in ser. in contu- 
hem. Cyprian, and many other fathers of the church, Siracides in his ninth 
chapter, Jason Pratensis, Savanarola, Arnoldus, Valleriola, &c., and every 
physician that treats of this subject. Not only to avoid, as ^Gregory Tholu- 
sanua exhorts, kissing, dalliance, all speeches, tokens, love-letters, and the 
like,” or as Castilio, lib. 4. to converse with them, hear them speak, or sing, 
(Merahiiius est audlre basiliscum sibUanteni, thou hadst better hear, saith 
^Cyprian, a sei'pent hiss) “'those amiable smiles, admirable graces, and 
sweet gestures,” which their presence aflbrds. 

***Nca capita llment solitls morslnnculis, 

Kt is pRpillaram opprcssiuuculis 
Abstiueont 

but all talk, name, mention, or cogitation of them, and of any other women, 
persons, circumstance, amorous book or tale that may administer any occa.sioii 
of remembrance. ^Prosper adviseth young men not to read the Canticles, 
and some parts of Genesis at other times; but for such as are enamoured 
they forbid, as before, the name mcntioi^ed, &c., especially all sight, they 
must not so much as come near, or look upon them. 

«« Et fuRl^are decct simnUcra et pabula amorio, 

AbBtluere sibi atque alio convei’tcre mentem." 

“ Gaze not on a maid,” saith SyracLdes, “ turn away thine eyes from a beau- 
tiful woman,” c. 9. v. 5. 7. 8. averte oculos, saith David, or if thou dost see 

Q F^eneea. ^ Cam In mnllcrem Ineiderlt, qna cam forma momm ■navltatem eoi\)unctam liabot, et Juih 
oculos penenserit forma ad se Imaglnem cum avlditate quadam rapere cum eauem, &c. * Ovid, de rcm. 

lib. 1 . t ^eaa Sllvius. ^ Flautus gurcu. ** Remove and throw her quite out of doors, she who has 
drank my love-sick blood.” * Tom. 2. lib. 4. cap. lo. Syntag. med. arc. Mlro. vltentur oscula, tactus, 

eermo, et soripta Impudica, litcra, Ac. S Lib. de Slngul. Cler. ‘ Tam admirabilem splcndorom dccUuet, 
gratlam, scintlUas, amabilcs risos, gestus snaviaslmos, &e. * LIpslus, hort. leg. lib. 3. antiq. Ice. o L^b 3. 
de vit. coBlitus compar. cap. G. ^ Lucretius. ** It is best to shun the semblance and the food of love, to 
abstain from it, and totally«avert the mind from the oli(}ecL” 
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tliem as Ficinus adviseth, let not tbine eye be inUrdus ad lihidvMm, do not 
intend her more than the rest : for as ^Pro 2 )ertius holds, I'pse alvnfienta sibi 
maxima preebet amor, love as a snowball enlargeth itself by sight : but as 
Hierome to ]^epotian, aut cequalitcr ama, aut cequcdiier ignora, either see all 
alike, or let all dono; make a league with thine eyes, as ^ Job did, and that is 
the safest course, let all alone, see none of them. Nothing sooner revives, 
“ ^or waxeth sore again,” as Petrarch holds, “ than love doth by sight.” " As 
pomp renews ambition; the sight of gold, covetousness; a beauteous object 
s( ts on fire this burning lust.” Et multum saliens incitat unda sitim. The 
siglit of drink makes one dry, and the sight of meat incrcaseth appetite. 'Tis 
dangerous therefore to sec. A ® young gentleman in merriment would needs 
put on his mistress’s clothes, and walk abroad alone, which some of her suitors 
t'snyiiig, stole him away for her that he represented. So mucli can sight 
t'nlbrcc. Bspecially if he have been formerly enamoured, the sight of his 
mistress strikes him into a new fit, and makes him rave many days after. 

“ 1 111111*11110 causa pusilla norct, “ A rfclfly man a little thing offends, 

Ut penc cxtinrtUTii cnicrem si sulpliuru tangus. As brunstoxiti doth a lire decayed renew, 

Vivor, ct cx nilnimo maxinius ignis ent: And inalvcic burn afresh, doth love's dead iluincs, 

bic Ill'll vltabis qiiicijuid renorabit aniorein, Jf that the former object it review." 

Flanimu recrudesect, quiii inodo nulla fuit." 

Or. as the poet compares it to embers in ashes, which the wind blows, 
solet d vent Is, &c., a scald bead (as the saying is) is soon broken, dry wood 
quickly kindles, and when they have been formerly wounded with sight, how 
can they by seeing but be inflamed ? Ismonius acknowledgcth as much of 
himself, wlien he luid been long absent, and almost forgotten his mistress, “ *at 
the first sight of her, as straw in a fire, I burned afresh, and more than ever 
I did before.” ““‘Chariclia was as much moved at tbe sight of her dear 
Tlieacfines, after ho had been a great stranger.” “Mertila, in Aristaonetiis, 
swore blio would never love Pamphilus again, %nd did moderate her passion, so 
lung as he was absent; but tbe next time he came in presence, she could not 
contain, fjfase amjfkxa attrectari se sinit, <kc., she broke her vow, and did pro- 
lusely embrace him. Hermotinus, a young man (in the said ‘^author) is all 
out as unstuid, he had forgot his mistress quite, and by liis friends was \rell 
Moaned from her love; - but seeing her by chance, agnovit vcleris vestigia 
jftniimrc^ lie raved amain, Ilia tani&n (nnergens veluti lucida stclla cepit clucere, 
tte., she did appear as a blazing star, or an angel to liis sight. And it is the 
oomnioii jiassion’^f all lovers to be overcome in this sort. For that cause belike 
Alexander discerning this inconvenience and danger that comes by seeing, 
when lie heard Darius’s wife so mucli commended for her beauty, would 
scarce admit her to come in his sight,” foreknowing belike that of Plutarch, 
formosam vidcre jx^riculosissimum, how full of danger it is to see a proper 
M’oman, and though he was intemperate in other things, yet in this mperbh se 
f/essit, he carried himself bravely. And so wlien as Araspus, in Xenophon, 
Jiad so mucdi magnified that divine face of Panthca to Cyrus, “ *^by how much 
she was fairer than ordinary, by so much ho was the more unwilling to sec her.” 
Scipio, a young man of twenty-thieo years of age, and the most beautiful of 
tlie Romans, equal in pereon to that Grecian Charinus, or Homer’s Nireus, at 
the siege of a city in Spain, when as a noble and most fair young gentlew^oman 


d l.ib. 3. cleg. 10. ^ Job xxxl. Fcplgl ftedus cun ocnlis uels ne cogltarem de vlrglne. f Dial. 3. de 

Cj^tciuDtu mundl; nllili facilius rccrudescit quitm amor; ut pompa visa reiiovat ambitionem, auri speciea 
Ifvarltiam, spectata corporis forma incendit luxuriam. VSereca,cont. lib. 2. cont. 9. lOvld. kMet. 7. 

t solet k ventis allmenta resumere, qusque Pavia sub inducta Intuit scintilla favilla. Crcscero et in vetercs 
agitata resurgere tlammaa. i Eustathll 1. 3. aspectus amorem incendit, nt marcescentem in palea ignem 
ventUB ; ardebam Interca nmjore coneopto incendlo. Uellodorus, 1. 4. inllamniat mentom novus aspectas, 
perinde ac Ignis matcriss admotu^ Chariclia, dec. ^ Eplst. 15. 1. 2. ^ ICpist. 4. 1 . 2. P Curtins, lib. 3. 

cnnLUXorem Darii luudatam audivisset, tantum cupiditati sun fi-amnm Iqjucit, ut illam vix vellet intueri. 
'tC>TOT)tv(1i.i. cum rmitbcic formam evcxlsset Araspus, tantu magis. inqult Cyrus, abstiucre oportet. quanto 
piilclirlor cst • • 
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■was brought unto him, 'and he had heard she was betrothed to a lord, re* 
warded her, and sent her back to her sweetheart.” St. Austin, as "Gregoiy 
reports of him, m cum aorore quidem auA piitavit hahiUindamy would not live . 
in the house with his own sister. Xenecrates lay with Lais of Corinth all night, 
and would not touch her. Socrates, though all the city of Athens supposed 
him to dote upon Mr Alcibiades, yet when ho had an opportunity ^aolua cum 
solo to lie in the chamber with, and was wooed by him besides, as the said 
Alcibiades, ” publicly confessed, aprevit et sujyerbd contempsit, he scorn- 

fully rejected him. Petrarch, that had so magnified his Laura in several poems, 
when by the pope’s means she was offered unto liim, would not accept of her. 
^**It is a good happiness to be free from this passion of love, and great dis- 
cretion it argues in such a man that he can so contain himself ; but when thou 
art once in love, to moderate thyself (as he saith) is a singular point of wisdom. 

“ y Nam vltare plajyas In amorla nc Jaclamiir I ** To avoid such nets is no sucC mastery, 

Non ita difficile est, qulim captum rctlbus Ipsis I But ta'cn, escape is all the victory." 

Bxire, et validos VenerU perrumpere nodus." | 

But, forasmuch as few men are free, so discreet lovers, or that can contain 
themselves, and moderate their passions, to curb their senses as not to see 
them, not to look lasciviously, not to confer with them, such is the fury of this 
]ie.ad -strong passion of raging lust, and their weakness-j^roa; ilk ardor h naiura 
iuailus, ^.as he terms it, such a furious desire nature hath inscribed, such 
unspeakable delight.” 

** Sic DIvm Venerlfl ftiror, 
lusania adeu mcntibus incubat,** 

which neither reason, counsel, poverty, pain, misery, drudgery, partds dolor, 
&c., can deter them from ; we must use some speedy means to correct and 
prevent that, and all other inconveniences, which come by conference and the 
like. The best, readiest, surest way, and which all approve, is Loci mulcUio, 
to send them several ways, that they may neither hear of, see, nor have an 
opportunity to send to one another again, or live together, soli cum sola, as so 
many Gilbertines. Elongatw d putrid, ’tis Savanarola’s fourth rulo, and Gor- 
donius’ jirecept, distrahatur ad longvnquaa regiones, send him to travel. ’Tis 
tliat whicli most run upon, as so many hounds with full cry, poets, divines, 
philosophers, physicians, all, mutet patriam: Yalesius: “as a sick man he 
must be cured with change of air, Tully, 4 Tuscul, The best remedy is to get 
thee gone, Jason Pratensis: change air and soil, Laurentius. 

“ Fupro littns araatum. | “ ® Ovid. I prorv.l, ct loujjaa enrpere perge via*. 

Vlrg. Utile linitimis abstiuulsac laclB."b ( sud fuge, tutua em." 

Travelling is an antidote of love, 

“ U Mu^rnum Iter ad doctas proflcl.'icl cogor Atlicnai, 

Ut me lungu gravl eolvat amore via." 

For this purjiosc, soith ‘’Propertius, my parents sent mo to Athens; time and 
patience wear away pain and grief, as fire goes out for want of fuel. Quanium 
•oculia, animo tom procul •ibit amor. But so as they tarry out long enough; a 
whole year ^Xenophon prescribes Critohdua, vix cnim intra hoc tempua ah 
amorc sanari poteris: some will hardly be weaned under. All this ^Heinsius 
merrily inculcates in an epistle to his friend Primierus; first fast, then tarry, 
thirdly, change thy place, fourthly, think of a halter. If change of place, con- 
tinuance of time, absence, w’ill not wear it out with those precedent remedies, 

' T.1v1u 8. rum earn regnlo culdam desponsatam audivlssot, mnncrlbus cnmnlatam remlslt. ■ Ep. 39. liW^ 
t Et ea loqul posset quoi soli amatorcs loqui nolent. ^ riatoiiis Convlvio. ^ Heliodorus, lib. 4. exiiertem eose* 
amorls beutitudo est; at quum captus sia, ail modcrationein revocaro animum prudentia sliiguluris. 
y Lncvetlus, 1. 4. ^Uuidus, lib. 1. do amor, conteiunend. ® Loci mutatione tonqaam non convalesccns 
carandu3 est. cap. 11. b** Fly the clicrished shore. It is advisable to wltlidrav from tho places near it.” 

' Ainorum, 1. 2. “ Depart, and take a long Journey— safety Is in flight only.” d Qnisquls amat, loca nota 
e 1 oiCTltudinem adimlt. absentia delet. Ire licet procul hinc patrlasquo relinqucre fines. Dvld. 

Lib. 3. ckjj, i»o. fLlb. 1. .socrat. memor. Tibl, O Ciltobulu, consulo ut mtegmm annum ubsis, &o, 

• X roxiinuiu est ut esuriaa.* S2. at inorum temporis opponaa, a. et locum mutea. 4. ut de laqueo cogitcuk 
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it will hardly be removed : but these commonly are of force. Felix Plater, 
observ. lib, 1. had a baker to his patient, almost mad for the love of his maid, 
, and desperate; by removing her from him, ho was in a short space cured. 
Isrous, a philosopher of Assyria, was a most dissolute liver in his youth, palam 
lasciviens^ in love with all he met ; but after he betook himself, by his friend’s 
advice, to his study, and left women’s company, he was so changed that he 
cared no more for plays, nor feasts, nor masks, nor songs, nor verses, fine 
clothes, nor no such love toys : he became a new man upon a sudden, tanquam 
SI prior es oculos amisisset (saith mine ^author), as if he had lost his former 
eyes. Peter Godefridus, in the last chapter of his third book hath a story out 
of St. Ambrose, of a young man that meeting his old love after that long absence, 
on whom he had extremely doted, would scarce take notice of her; she won- 
dered at it, that he should so lightly esteem her, called him again, lenibat dictis 
animumy ai^ told him who she was. Ego suniy inquit: At ego non sum ego; 
l>ubhereplied,“hewa3 not thesameman:” proripuitscsetandemye^^MweidiS 
fled from Dido, not vouchsafing her any farther parley, loathing his folly and 
ashamed of that which formerly he had done. ^Non sum stultus ut antejamy 
Neerruy " 0 Neajra, put your tricks, and practise hereafter upon somebody else, 
you shall befool me no longer.” Petrarch hath such another tale of a young 
gallant, that loved a wench with one eye, and for that cause by his parents 
was sent to travel into far countries, “after some years he returned, and meet- 
ing the maid for whose sake he was sent abroad, asked her how, and by what 
chance she lost her eye? no, said she, I have lost none, but you have found 
yours signifying thereby, that all lovers w'ere blind, as Fabius saith, Amantes 
dc formdjudicare nonpossunt^ lovers cannot judge of beauty, nor scarce of 
anything else, as they will easily confess after they return unto themselves, 
some discontinuance or better advice, wonder at their own folly, madness, 
stupidity, blindness, be much abashed, “and Ihugh at love, and call it an idle 
thing, condemn themselves that ever they should be so besotted or misled ; 
and be heartily glad that they have so happily escaped.” 

If so be ^which is seldom) that change of place will not effect this alteration, 
then other remedies are to be annexed, fair and foul means, as to 2 )ersuade, 
])roiiiiso, threaten, tciTify, or to divert by some contraiy passion, rumour, tales, 
news, or some witty invention to alter his affection, “ ^by some greater sorrow 
to drive out the loss,” saith Gordonius, as that liis house is on fire, his best 
friends dead, his money stolen. “ “That he is made some gi’eat governor, or 
lijith some honour, office, some inheritance is befallen him.” He shall be a 
knight, a baron; cr by some false accusation, as they do such as have the 
hiccup, to make them forget it. S. Ilioronie, lib, 2. cpist, 16. to Pusticus 
the monk, hath an instance of a young man of Greece, that lived in a monas- 
toiy in Egypt, “ “that by no labour, no continence, no persuasion, could ho 
diverted, but at last by this trick lie was delivered. The abbot sets one of his 
convent to quarrel with liim, and with some scandalous reproach or other to 
defame him before company, and then to come and complain first, the wibnesso? 
were likewise suborned for the plaintiff. The young man wept, and wlien all were 
against him, the abbot cunningly took his part, lest he should be overcome witli 
immoderate grief: but what need many words? by^ihis invention he was cu^ed, 

and alienated from his pristine love-thoughts liijimes,sknders, contempts, 

disgraces, spreieeque^ injuria formeSy “ the insult of her slighted beauty,” 

are very forcible means to withdrawmen’s affections, affccti amatores 


h riu’o«?tnitiTB dc vita Sophistnnim. 1 Virff. 6. JEii, k HucliaTinn. 1 Anminclcntur valde tr!.stia, nt 
iDfiJor ti isiitia pOKsit iiilnorem obluscarc. Aut quod sit factus sL'iiL'sc’.-illas, aut h ibuat honorem majisnium. 
^ Adolcbccns (ira'cus erat in I'gypti coonobio qui nulla operis mapiitudinc, nulla pcrsnaalone tinumiam 
])()tc]-at acdiire: iiioimstcrii pator hue arto Bcn*avlt. Impernt ciiidam d sociis, &c. Flebat 111c, omnes 
advivsnbantnr; roIub pater callide opponere^ ne abundantla bistitiifi absorbcrctur, quid multa? hoc inveuto 
curuiua est, c£ li cogitutionibus pristmis avocatos. 
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amare desinunt^ as ^Lucian saitL, lovers reviled or neglected, contemned br 
misused, turn love to hate; ^redeamf Non si me ohsecret^ " I’ll never love, 
thee more.” Egone iUam, quee quee me, quee no?i? So Zephyms hated 
Hyacinthus because he scorned him, and prefeired liis co-rival Apollo {Pale- 
•phectus fab, Nar.), he will not come again though he be invited. Tell him but 
how he was scoffed at behind hLs back (*tis the counsel of Avicenna), that his 
love is false, and entertains another, rejects him, cares not for him, or that 
she is a fool, a nasty quean, a slut, a vixen, a scold, a devil, or, vfhich Italians 
commonly do, that he or she hath some loathsome filthy disease, gout, stoiie^ 
strangury, falling sickness, and that they are hereditary, not to be avoided, he 
is subject to a consumption, hath the pox, that he hath three or four incurable 
tetters, issues; that she is bald, her breath stinks, she is mad by inheritance, 
and so are all the kindred, a hare-brain with many other secret infirmities, 
which I will not so much as name, belonging to women. That he is a her- 
maphrodite, an eunuch, imperfect, impotent, a spendthrift, a gamester, a fool, 
a gull, a beggar, a whoremaster, far in debt, and not able to maintain her, a 
common drunkard, his mother w^as a witch, his father hanged, that lie hath a 
wolf in his bosom, a sore leg, he is n leper, hath some incurable disease, that 
ho will surely beat her, he cannot hold his water, that ho cries out or walks in 
the night, will stab his bed-fellow, tell all his secrets in his sleep, and that 
nobody dare lie with him, his house is haunted with spirits, with such fear- 
ful and tragical things, able to avert and terrifyany man or woman living, Gordo- 
nius, cap, 20, part 2. hunc in modo consulit ; Paretur aliqua vetula turpissima 
aspectUjCum turpiet vili habitu: efportet subtiis greminm panfiiim wenslrualcm, 
ei dicat quod arnica sua sit ebriosa, et quod mingat in lecio, et quod cst eplhptiva 
et im/mdica; et quod in corpore suo sunt excrvsccntloi enormes, cum fvetore 
an/ielUus,et alUe enormiiates, quibtts vetulm suntcdoctcc : si nolit /tis pa'suaderi, 
snhitb extrahat^pannum menstrnalem, coram facieportajido, exclamando, tails 
est arnica tua ; et si ex Ms non demiserit, non est homo, seddlabolns incar naiiis. 
Idem fore, Avicenna, cap, 24, do cura Elishi, lib, 3, Fen, 1, Tract, 4, Nar- 
rent res immundas vctulce, cx qmbiis abommationcm incurrat, et resj sordidas, 
et hoc assiduent. Idem Arculanus, cap. IG. in 9. Rhasis, &c. 

Withal as th(jy do discommend the old, for the better ellecting a more speedy 
alteration, they must commend another paramour, allcram indncerc, set him or 
licr to be wooed, or woo some other that shall befiiirer, of better note, better 
fortune, birth, parentage, much to be prelcrmiX, Invenies alium si ic hie 
fastidit Alexis^^ by this means, which Jason Fi’atensis wisheth, to turn the 
stream of affection anotlier way, ^^Successore novo truditur omnis amor;^ or, 
as Valesius adviseth, by ‘subdividing to diminish it, as a great river cut into 
many channels runs low at last. ^^^Hortor et ut paritir hinas habeatis 
arnicas,'' &c. If you suspect to be taken, be sure, saith the poet, to have two 
mistresses at once, or go from one to another: as he that goes from a good 
fire in cold weather is loth to depart from it, though in the next room there be 
a better which will refresh liim as much ; there is as much clifibrence of hcec as 
hie ignis; or bring him to some public shows, plays, meetings, where he may 
sec variety, and ho shall likely loathe his first choice: carjy him but to the 
next town, yea peradventurp to the next house, and as Paris lost Qinone’s love 
by seeing Helen, and Cressida forsook Troilus by conversing with Diomede, 
he will dislike his foimer mistress, and leave her quite behind him, as ^Theseus 
left Ariadne fast asleejD in the island of Dia, to seek lier fortune, that was erst 

^ Tom. 4 . P Ter. 4 Il 3 'pntla Alcxnndiina qnendam se adamantem prolatls mnllebrlbiis pemilB, et In 
fuiu conjcctlfl ab amoris Insaiiltt hberarit. Suidan t*t Kunapius. ^Savanarola, reg. 0. ^ Virf;. Kcl. 3. 
" ^ on Mill easily and another If thU Alexis disdiiins you.** tDlatrlbutlo ninoris flat In plnrcs, 

ud iilnros amlcua aiiiuum applicet. ^ Ovid. **■ 1 recommend you to have two mlatrcssca." ^ llyfftous. 

b.ib. 13 . 
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his loving mistress. '^Nunc primum Dorida veltts amator coiitempsi, as he 
said, Doris is but a dowdy to this. As he that looks himself in a glass forgets 
his physiognomy forthwith, this flattering glass of love will be diminished by 
remove; ^er a little absence it will be remitted, the next fair object will 
likely alter It. A young man in ‘Lucian was pitifully in love, he came to the 
theatre by chance, and by seeing other fair objects there, mentis sanitatem 
recepit^ was folly recovered, " “and went merrily home as if he had taken a 
dram of oblivion.” ^ A mouse (saith an Apologer) was brought up in a chest, 
there fed with fragments of bix^ and cheese, though there could be no better 
meat, till coming forth at last, and feeding liberally of other variety of viands, 
loathed his former life : moralise this fable by thyself Plato, in his seventh 
book De LegibuSt hath a pretty fiction of a city under ground, ® to which by 
little holes some small store of light came ; the inhabitants thought there could 
not be a bdtter place, and at their flrst coming abroad they might not endure 
the light, ocgerrimh solem intueri; but after they were accustomed a little to 
it “‘*they deplored their followa’ misery that lived under ground.” A silly 
lover is in like state, none so fair as his mistress at first, he cares for none but 
her; yet after a while, when he hath compared her with others, he abliors her 
name, sight, and memory. 'Tis generally true; for as he observes, ^ Priorem 
flaminam novus ignis extrudit; et ea mulicrum natura, ut procsenies maanmk 
amentf one fire drives out another; and such is women’s weakness, that they 
love commonly him that is present. And so do many men ; as he confessed, 
he loved Amjje, till he saw Floriat, and when ho saw Cynthia, forgat them 
both : but fair Phillis was incomparably beyond them all, Cloris surpassed her, 
and yet when ho espied Amatyllis, she was his sole mistress ; O divine Ama- 
ryllis : quclm procera^ cupressi ad instar ^ quhm degans^ quetm deems, &c. How 
lovely, how tall, how comely she was (saith Pjleniius) till he saw another, and 
then she was the sole subject of his thoughts. In conclusion, her he loves best 
ho saw last. ^Triton, the sea god, first loved Leucothoi), till he came in 
presence of Milsene, slie was the commandress of his heart, till he saw Galatea : 
but (as ®^slie complains) he loved another eftsoons, another, and another. ’Tis 
a thing, which by Hierom’s report, hath been usually practised. “^Heathen 
philosojdiers drive out one love with another, as they do a peg, or pin with a 
2 )m. Which those seven Persian princes did to Ahasucrus, that they might 
requite the desire of Queen Vashti with the love of others.” Pausanias in 
Eliacis saith, that therefore one Cupid was painted to contend with another, 
and to take the garland from him, because one love drives out another, 
^*^Altetius vire^ svbtrahlt alter amor; and Tully, 3. Nat, Deor, disputing with 
C. Cotta, makes mention of three several Cupids all diflering in office. Felix 
Plater, in the first book of his observations, boasts how he cured a widower in 
Basil, a patient of his, by this stratagem alone, that doted upon a poor servant 
his maid, when his friends, children, no persuasion could serve to alienate his 
mind : they motioned him to another honest man’s daughter in the town, whom 
he loved, and lived with long after,^bhorring the very name and sight of the 
first. After the death of Lucretia, ^Euryalus would admit of no comfort, till 
the Emperor Sigismond marked him to a noble lady of his court, and so in 
short space he was foeed. * 

7 Potronlni. * Lib. dc .4ilt * E theatro efcressns hllarls, ac r 1 phannacum oblivlonis blblssoL 

b Mus In cista natna, ^ In quem b Bpocu subterriuieo xnoUlcuin lucis illabitur. d Deplorabant 

,eonun mlseilam qui subterrancls illli* locis vltam dogunt * Tatius, lll>. 6. f Aristenotus, epist 4. 
8 Calcagnin. Dial. Gal at Mox allam proatulit oliani pndatnnu qiuim priiniim occaslo arriaerit li Epitt 
lib. 2. 16. Phllosophl BiBCuli veteretn amorem novo, quaai claram clavo repbUcro, quod et Assaeroregi septem 
prlnclpos Persanun fecere, ut Vastc rcglnas dwl^rlum ainore oompensfirent i Ovid. “One love 
extracts the influence of another.” k Lugubri reste Indutus, consolatlonca non admlslt, donee Cmiar ox 

Bdiigulne, funuosam vlrglnem motilmonlo coqlonx'd. Jflneas Sylvius hist dc Euryalo et Lucroti^ 

* • Q 
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SufiSECT. 111. — By counsel aTidpersuaaiony foulness of tliefadf men% wome?^8 
faulis, miseries of Tnarriagey eoenis of lust^ <bc. 

As there be divers causes of this bunimg lust, or heroical love, so there be 
many good remedies to ease and help; amongst which, good counsel and per- 
suasion, which I should have handled in the iirst place, are of great moment, 
and not to be omitted. Many are of opinion, that in this blind headstrong 
passion counsel can do no good. 

iQiia enim res in so neqne conalllnm neqno xnodnm I ** Which thlnff hath neither Jndsment. or an end. 

Eabet. uUo earn cODbillo ragoru non potas.'* | How should advice or counsel It amend 

• “ ^Quie enim modus adait amori But, without question, good counsel 

and advice must needs be of great force, especially if it shall proceed from a 
wise, fatherly, reverent, discreet person, a man of authority, whom the parties 
do respect, stand in awe of, or from a judicious friend, of itself alone it is able 
to divert and suffice. Gordonius, the physician, attributes so much to it, that 
he would have it by all means used in the first place. Amoveatur ab ilia con- 
silio mri quern timet^ ostendendo •perietda, scBculiJudidum inferni, gaudia Pani* 
disi. He would have some discreet men to dissuade them, after the fury of 
passion is a little spent, or by absence allayed; for it is as iutempestive at first 
to give counsel, as to comfort parents when their children are in that instant 
departed; to no purpose to prescribe narcotics, cordials, nectarines, potions, 
Homer's nepenthes, or Helen’s bowl, &c. N&n cesaabU pectus tundere, she will 
lament and howl fora season: let passion have his course a while, and then he 
may proceed, by foreshowing the miserable events and dangers which will surely 
happen, the pains of hell, joys of Paradise, and the like, which by their prepos- 
terous courses they shall^forfeit or incur; and 'tis a fit method, a very good 
means, for what “Seneca said of vice, I say of love, Sine magistro discitur, 
vixsine magistro descritur, ’tis lea rned of itself, but ** hardly left without a tutor. 
^Tis not amiss therefore to have some such overseer, to expostulate and show 
them such absurdities, inconveniences, imperfections, discontents, as usually 
follow; which their blindness, fury, madness, caimot apjdy unto themselves, or 
will not apprehend through weakness; and good for them to disclose them- 
selves, to give ear to friendly admonitions. “ Tell me, sweetheart (saith Try- 
jDhena to a love-sick Charmides in ^Lucian), what is it that troubles tbee ? 
peradventure I can ease thy mind, and fiuiher thee in thy suit and so, 
without question, she might, and so mayest thou, if the patient be capable of 
good counsel, and will hear at lea.st what may be said. 

If be love at all, she is either an honest woman or a whore. If dishonest, 
let him read or inculcate to him that 5, of Solomon’s Proverbs, Ecclus. 26. 
Ambros. lib. 1. cap. 4. in his book of Abel and Cain, Philo Judaeus demercerle 
mer. Platinas, dial, in Amores, Espencseus, and those three books of Pet. 
Hoedus de coniem. AmoribuSf .^neas Sylvius’ tart Epistle, which he wrote to 
his friend Nicholas of Warthurge, which he calls medelam {Uidti amoris, &c. 

what’s a whore,” as he saith, *‘but a poler of youth, ^ruin of men, a 
destruction, a devourer of patrimonies, a downfall of honour, fodder for the 
devil, the gate of death, and supplement "of hell?” * Tails aonor est laqueus 
animcc, <kc., a bitter honey, sweet poison, delicate destruction, a voluntaiy mis- 
chief, commixtum cesnum, s&rquUinium. And as ^Pet. Aretine’s Lucretia, a 

1 xey m virg. Ed. 2. “ For what limit has lore ? ” » Llh. d^bcat vit. cap. 14. ® Lnnjro 

nsu dloimnR. longa desuotudine dediscendom est Petrai’ch. eplstlib. 5. B. r Tom. 4. dial, 

merest Fortosae cUam ipsa ad amorem Istam nonnibil contulero. 4 Quid emm mcretrix nisi j uventntis 

expilatelx, virorum raplna son mors ; pati'imonii devoratrix, honoris pernicles, pabulum Ulaboll. janua , 
mortift, Infornl supplemontum ? 'Ssngtttnem hoxnlnom sorbent * Oonteraplatione Idiotas, c. 34. 
discrlnion rltot lupi'ii blanda, mol scUetun, dnlce vonenum, pemlcles dellcata, malum spontaiicuni. 
tromodiJa&u. dial ltd. gala, lia, Invldia, superbia, sacrilegia, latrocinla, cosdoa, eo die nata sunt quo 
prlxnunr merctrlx profc'^aionom fecit. Snperbla major quom opulenU rusticl, invidla quam luis venci'sa 
Inimioltia nocenUor muLauchoUa, ararltla in immensiun profunda. 
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nbtable quean, confesaeth: "Gluttony, anger, envy, pride, sacrilege, theft, 
slaughter, were all born that day that a whore began her profession ; for,” as 
she follows it, " her pride is greater than a rich churF^ she is more envious 
than the pox, as malicious as melancholy, as covetous as hell. If from the 
beginning of the world any were mala, pejor, pessima, bad in the superlative 
degree, ’tis a whore ; how many have I undone, caused to be wounded, slain I 
O Antonia, thou scest '^what 1 am without, but within, God knows, a puddle 
of iniquity, a sink of sin, a pocky quean.” Let him now that so dotes medi- 
tate on this; let him see the event and success of others, Samson, Hercules, 
Holofernes, &c. Those infinite mischiefs attend it : if she be another man’s 
wife he loves, ’tis abominable in the sight of God and men; adultery is ex- 
IDressly forbidden in God’s commandment, a mortal sin, able to endanger his 
soul : if he be such a one that fears God, or have any religion, he will eschew 
it, and abhor the loathsomeness of his own fact. If he love an honest maid, 
’tis to abuse or marry her: if to abuse, ’tis fornication, a foul fact (though 
some make light of it), and almost equal to adultery itself. If to marry, let 
him seriously consider what ho takes in hand, look before ye leap, as the pro- 
verb is, or settle his affections, and examine first the party, and condition of 
his estate and hers, whether it be a fit match for fortunes, years, parentage, 
and such other circumstances, an sit sues Fmous, Whether it be likely to 
proceed : if not, let him wisely stave himself off at the first, curb in his inordi- 
nate passion, and moderate his desire, by thinking of some other subject, divert 
his cogitations. Or if it be not for his good, as j®neas,' forewarned by Mer- 
cury in a dream, left Dido’s love, and in all liaste got him to sea, 

“* Mnestea, Surj^estamqne rocat forlcmqueCloanlhcm, 

Classem aptent tacltl jubet” 

and although she did oppose with vows, tears, prayers, and imprecation, 

— — “imllls lllo movejjir 
rietlbua, aut illas voces tructabilis audit ; *' 7 

Let thy Mercury-reason rule thee against all allurements, seeming delights, 
pleasing iuward or outward provocations. Thou mayest do this if thou ^vilt, 
2 Mter uoyf deperit fliam, nec f rater sorarem, a father dotes not on his own 
daughter, a brother on a sister; and why? because it is unnatural, unlaw'ful, 
unfit. If he be sickly, soft, deformed, let him think of his deformities, vices, 
infirmities;. if in debt, let him ruminate how to pay his debts; if he be in any 
danger, let him seek to avoid it ; if he have any law-suit, or other business, he 
may do well to let his love-matters alone and follow it, labour in his vocation 
whatever it is. But if ho cannot so ease hiraselfi yet let him wisely pi’emecli- 
tate of both their estates; if they be unequal in years, sbe young and he old, 
what an unfit match must it needs be, an uneven yoke, how absurd and in 
deauit a thing is it ! as Lycinus in ^Lucian told Timolaus, for an old bald 
crook-nosed knave to marry a young wench ; how odious a thing it is to see an 
old lecher 1 What should a bald fellow do with a comb, a dumb doter with a 
pipe, a blind man with a looking-glass, and thou with such a wife ? How 
absurd it is for a young man to marry an old wife for a piece of good. But 
put case she be equal in years, birih, fortunes, and other qualities correspond- 
ent, he doth desire to be coupled in marriage, which is an honourable estate, 
but for what respects? Her beauty belike, and tomclincss of person, that is 
commonly the main object, sho is a most absolute form, in liis eye at least, Cvi 
formam Paplixa et Chdrites trUmere decorem^; but do otlier men affirm as 
much? or is it an error in his judgment? 

a FiUlunt nos ocidi vaqlque senstis, 

Oppressa ratione meutiuzitur," 

■ Qualls extra sum vlcles, quails intra novlt Dens. * Vir?. “ lie calls Mne'itheus, Sursestos, and the 
Sam Cloanthus, and oiders them silenUy to prepsre the fleet." 7 "He Is moved by no tear^ he cannot be 
tnweed to hoar her words." *Tom. 2. In votls. Golvus cum sis, nasum habose slmumi &c. * Petronluik 
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our eyes and other senses will commonly deceive us;’' it may bo, to thee 
thyself upon a more serious examination, or after a little absence, she is not so 
&ir as she seema Queedam videntur et non sunt; compare her to another 
standing by, ’tis a touchstone to try, confer hand to hand, body to body, face 
to face, eye to eye, nose to nose, neck to neck, &c., examine every part by 
itself then altogether, in all postures, several sites, aad tell me how thou 
likest her. It may bo not she that is so &ir, but her coats, or put another in 
her clotlies, and she will seem all out as fair; as the ^poet then prescribes, 
separate her from her clothes : suppose thou saw her in a base beggar’s weed, 
or else dressed in some old hirsute attires out of fashion, foul linen, coarse rai- 
ment, besmeared with soot, colly, perfumed with opoponax, sagapeniim, assa- 
feetida, or some such hlthy gums, dirty, about some indecent action or other; 
or in such a case as ^Brassivola, the physician, found Malatasta, his patient, 
after a potion of hellebore, which he had prescribed : Mnnilus in ierram depo^ 
sitiSf et ano versus cesium devato {ac si videretur Socraticus ilh Arisiopliams^ 
qui Geometrkaa Jiguras in terram scribens, tuhei*a coUigere videhatur) atram 
idem in album pa/rietem injiciebat, adeoque totam cameram, et se deturpabat, ut, 
&c., all to bewrayed, or worse; if thou saw’st her (I say) would thou affect her 
as thou dost ? Suppose thou beheldest her in a frosty morning, in cold 
weather, in some passion or perturbation of mind, weeping, chafing, &c., 
riveled and ill-favoured to behold. She many times that in a composed look 
seems so amiable and delicious, tain scituld /ormd, if she do but laugh or 
smile, makes an ugly sparrow-mouthed face, and shows a pair of uneven, 
loathsome, rotten, foul teeth : she hath a black skin, gouty legs, a deformed 
crooked carcass under a fine coat. It may be for all her costly tires she is 
bald, and though she seem so fair by dark, by candle-light, or alar off at such 
a distance, as Callicratides observed in ® Lucian, “ If thou should see her near, 
or in a morning, she would appear more ngly than a beast;” ^si dUigenter 
considen'eSy quid per os et narcs et cceteros corporis meatus egreditiir, vilius ster~ 
quilinium nunquam vidisti. Follow my counsel, see her undressed, see her, if 
it be possible, out of lior attires, furtivis nudatam colorihus, it may be she is 
like .^sop’s jay, or *^Pliny’s cantharides, she will be loathsome, ridiculous, 
thou wilt not endure her siglit: or suppose thou saw’st her, pale, in a con- 
sumption, on her death-bed, skin and bones, or now dead, Cujus erat gratissi- 
mus amplexus (whose embrace was so agreeable) as Barnard saith, erlt Jiorrihiiis 
aspectus; JSon redolet, sed olet, qvxB redolere solely “As a posy she smells 
sweet, is most fresh and fair one day, but dried up, withered, and stinks ano- 
ther.” Beautiful Nireus, by that Homer so much admired, once dead, is more 
deformed than Thersites, and Solomon deceased as ugly as Marcolphus: thy 
lovely mistress that was crat ^ Charis charior ocelliSy “ dearer to thee than 
thine eyes,” once sick or departed, is Vili vilior cestimata cesnOy “ worse than 
any dirt or dunghill*' Her embraces were not so acceptable, as now her looks 
be terriblo : thou hadst better behold a Gorgon’s head, than Helen’s carcass. 

Some are of opinion that to see a woman naked is able of itself to alter his 
affection ; and it is worthy of consideration, saith ^Montaigne the Frenchman 
in his Essays, that the skilfulest masters of amorous dalliance, appoint for a 
remedy of venerous passion^, a full survey of the body; which the jioet in- 
sinuates, 

*' k nie qnbd obscamaB In aperto corpore partes ! ** The lore stood stlTi, that ran In ftill career, 

Vlderat. in cursu qui fhit, baesit amor." | >Yl>en once it saw those poi’ts should not appear.** 

h Ovia ^ In Catartlcis, lib. a S Si ferreot deformis, ecce formosa est ; si ft-lgeat formoso. Jam shi 
infomla Th. Homs, Epigram. * Amorum dial. tom. 4. si quls od aun)ram contemplctur multas miillercs 
k nocte lecto snrgentes, tnrpiores putablt esse bestlls. f Hugo de claustro Animie, llbu 1. & 1. ** If you 

quietly reflect upon what passes througli her month, nostrils, and other conduits of her body, you never saw 
viler stuff." a Bist. nat 1 1. cap. 35. A fly tiiat hath golden wings but a poisoned body. h Buchanaii, 

HcndocasyL 1 ApoL pro llom Sob k Orid. 3. rein. 
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It is reported of Seleucus, king of Syrii^ tkat seeing his wife Sbratonice'sbald 
pate, as she was undressing her by chance, he could never aiFect her after. 
Bemundus Lullius, the physician, spying an ulcer or cancer in his mistress’ 
breast, whom he so dearly loved, from that day following abhorred the looks of 
her. Philip the French king, as Neubri^ensis, lih. 4 cap. 24. relates it, mar- 
ried the king of Denmark’s daughter, “ ^and after he had used her as a wife 
one night, because her breath stunk, they say, or for some other secret fault, 
sent her back again to her father.” Peter Mattheus, in the life of Lewis the 
Eleventh, finds fault with our English “chronicles, for writing how Margaret 
the king of Scots’ daughter, and wife to Louis the Eleventh, French king, was 
oh graveolentiam oris^ rejected by her husband. Many such matches ai'e made 
for by-respects, or some seemly comeliness, which after honeymoon’s past, turn 
to bitterness : for burning lust is but a flash, a gunpowder passion ; and hatred 
oft follows tn the highest degree, dislike and contempt. 

& Cum Be cutis arlda laxat, 

Fiuut obscuri ilentcB*’ 

when they wax old, and ill-favoured, they may commonly no longer abide them, 

Jam gravis es Twbis, begone, they grow stale, fulsome, loathsome, 

odious, thou art a beastly filthy quean yhciem Phcebe cacantis /tabes, thou 

art Satumi podex, withered and diy, irmpida et vetula ^ Te quia rugae 

turpant, et capitis nives (I say), begone, ^portae patent, projiciscere. 

Yea, but you will affirm your mistress is complete, of a most absolute form 
in all men’s opinions, no exceptions can be taken at her, nothing may be 
added to her person, nothing detracted, she is the mirror of women for her 
beauty, comeliness and jdeasant grace, inimitable, mei^ce ddicice, meri lepores, 
she is Myroiftetium Fenerts, Gratiarum pixis, a mere magazine of natural per- 
fections, she hath all the Veneres and Graces mille faces et mills figuras, 

in each part absolute and complete, ^Lceta gmas, hxta os roseum, vaga lumina 
laeta : to be admired for her person, a most incomparable, unmatchable piece, 
aurea proles, ad simulachrum alicujus numinis composita, a Phoenix, vernantis 
cetatulcB VmerUla, a nymph, a fairy, ®liko Venus herself when she was a maid, 
nuUi secuiida, a mere quintessence, fores spirans et amaracum, foemince pro* 
digium : put case she be, how long will she continue ? ^ Florem decoris singuli 
carpunt dies : ‘‘ Every day detracts from her person,” and this beauty is 
honum fragile, a mere flash, a Venice glass, quickly broken, 

'* ^ Ancops roniiB boniim mortallhns, 

— — exigui douum breve lempuris,* 

it will not last. As that fair flower *Adonis, which we call an anemone, 
fiourisheth but one month, this gracious all-commanding beauty fades in an 
instant. It is a jewel soon lost, the painter’s goddess, veritas, a mere 
picture. “ Favour is deceitful, and beauty is vanity," Prov. xxxi. 30. 

** 1 Vltrea gemmula, fluxaqiie bullnln, Candida forma I ** A brittle gem, bubble, 1b beauty pale, 

Nix, roso, ros, I'umus, ventuB et aura, nlhU. [esL | A rose, dew, snow, smoke, wind, olr, naught at alL'* 

If she be fair, as the saying is, she is commonly a fool : if proud, scornful, 
sequUwrque superbia formam, or ^ishonest, rara est concordia formes atqus 
pudkitioB, “ can she be fair and honest too t ” ‘ Aristo, the son of Agasicles, 
married a Spartgin lass, the fiurest lady in all Greece next to Helen, but for her 
conditions the most abominable and beastly creafure of the world. So that 

1 FoBt nnam nnctem Incertnm Aide offenBam eeplt, propter fostentem ejus Rplrltum alii dlcunt,Tellatentem 
focdltatom repudiavlt, rein f.idena plane Ullcitam,et reglce personaB multum indecorum. *^UaUand 
Grafton belike. ^ Juvenal : ** When the wrinkled skin becomes flabby, and Uie teeth bVick." ^ Mart. 

*P 'i'lilly in Gat. ** Because wrinkles and hoaiy locks dlrilgnro you." Hor. ode. 13. hb. 4. p Loeheu^ 
" Beautiful cheeks, rosy lips, and languishing eyes.'* ■Qualls fnlt Venus cum fult virgo, balBamam 

BpirauB, &C. t Seneca. ^ Seneca, Hyp, ** Beauty li a gift of dubiouB worth to mortals, and of brief 
duration.” ^Camerarlus, emb. 68. cent. 1. floe omnium pulcherrlmus statlm langncscit, formaB typiub 
7 Bornor. Banbusius, Kp. 1. 4. ■PaasanlaB, Lacon. lib. 3. uxorem duzlt Spartos luulicruin omnium posfe 

Ileltuom forinusissiin.iin, at ob mores omnium tai'pl&siiuam.” 
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I would wish thee to respect, with * Seneca, not her person but qualities. 
« Will you say that’s a good blade which hath a gilded scabbard, embroiderod' 
with gold and jewels ? No, but that which hath a good edge and point, well 
tempered metal, able to resist.** This beauty is of the body alone, and what 
is that, but as ^Gregory Nazianzen telleth us, “ a mock of time and sick- 
ness?” or as Boethius, mutable as a flower, and ’tis not nature so makes us, 
but most part the infirmity of the beholder.” For ask another, he sees no such 
matter: Die mihi per gratias qualis tibi videtur, “ I pray thee teU me how 
thou likest my sweetheart,” as she asked her sister in Aristaenetus, “ whom 
I so much admire, methinks he is the sweetest gentleman, the properest man, 
that ever I saw ; But I am in love, I confess (ncc pudet faten\ and cannot 
therefore well judge.** But be she fair indeed, golden-haired, as Anacreon his 
Bathillus (to examine particulars), she have ^Flammeolos ocuha collaque laC’- 
teola^ a pure sanguine complexion, little mouth, coral lips, white tee^h, soft and 
plump neck, body, hands, feet, all fair and lovely to behold, composed of all 
graces, elegancies, an absolute piece, 

“ f Lumlna slnt MolitsB Janonia, dextra Mlncnra, 

MamilliB Veneri:i, suta maria domlnffi." &c. 

Let *her head be from Prague, paps out of Austria, belly from Franco, back 
from Brabant, hands out of England, feet from Rhine, buttocks from Switzer- 
land, let her have the Spanish gait, the Venetian tire, Italian compliment and 
endowments : 

* hcandlda aldciila ardcscant Inmlna flammis, Fulffeat, ac Venerem ca>lcBti corporo vincat, 

Student colla rosas, ct cedat crinibus aiirum, Furaia dearum omnis," iStc. 

Mellea purpureum depromant ora ruborem ; 


Let her be such a one throughout, as Lucian deciphers in his Imagines, as 
Euphanor of old painted Venus, Aristasnotus describes Lais, another Helena, 
Chariclea, Leucippe, Lucretia, Pandora; let her have a box of beauty to repair 
herself still, such a one as Venus gave Phaon, when he carried her over the 
ford ; let her use all helps art and nature can yield ; be like her, and her, and 
whom thou wilt, or all those in one ; a little sickness, a fever, small-pox, 
wound, scar, loss of an eye, a limb, a violent passion, a distemperature of 
heat or cold, mars all in an instant, disfigures all; child-bearing, old age, that 
tyrant time will turn Venus to Erinnys ; raging time, care, rivals her upon a 
sudden; after she hath been married a small while, and the black ox hath 
trodden on her toe, she will be so much altered, and wax out of favour, thou 
wilt not know her. One grows too fat, another too lean, &c., modest Matilda, 
pretty pleasing Peg, sweet-singing Susan, mincing merry Moll, dainty dancing 
Doll, neat Nanc}^ jolly Joan, nimble Nell, kissing Kate, bouncing Bess, with 
black eyes, fair Phillis, with fine white hands, fiddling Frank, tall Tib, slender 
Sib, 4bc., will quickly lose their grace, grow fulsome, stale, sad, heavy, dull, 
sour, and all at last out of fashion. Ubi jcvrnvuUus argutia, suavis suavUatio^ 
llmdw risua, &c. Those fair sparkling eyes will look dull, her soft coral lips 
will be pale, dry, cold, rough, and blue, her skin rugged, that soft and tender 
superficies will be hard and harsh, her whole complexion change in a moment, 
and as ^ MatUda writ to King John, 


aaw’it me last 

Hiatfbvour soon is T&nished and past : 

That rosy blush lapt in a UUy vole, 

Now is with morphew overgrown and pola" 


•Eptot 76. glaUnm brawn dices, noneni .deanntns est baltheui, nec cni voginogemmisdlBtlngultui, 
^ coi ad eeeandam robtUio ncies et nmero munlmentum omne rnpturus. brulchritudo coWis, 
temporis et morbi ludlbtinm. orat a « Flontm mutabllitato ftagaelor, nee ran notnra fomiosu iiiclt sed 
6Eplit II. qo^OffodepereoJnvenlsmihipiilcherrlmnBvldetur; sedfoman 
jmwpwitadeomorenraTCctejHdl^ • Brngensio. “ Bright eyes ond snow-white nedc.” fidem. 

* S®® ^ tod Minerva*^ her hrents Venus*, her leg Amphltiles’.'* 

Bobollui adogils. Ow« h Petron. Cat. * Let her eyes bo as bitght as the stars, her neek smell like 

lips be ruby-coloured j let her beauty be resplendent, 
aud superior to Venus, let her in all respects be a deity,” Aik iM. Drayton. . 
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’Tis so in the rest; tbeir beauty fades as a tree in winter, which Dejanira hath 
elegantly expressed in the poet, 

*■ k Deformo soils osplcls truncis nemus ? ** And os a tree that in the green wood frmws, 

Sic noster longum forma percarrens iter. With fruit ar4 leaves, and In the satnmor blows, 

noperdlt allquid eoiupor, ot fulgct minus. In winter like a stock deformed shows : 

lilallsquc minus ost quicquld in nobis fUlt, Our beauty takes his race and journey goes, 

Oiitn petltum eecidit, ct partu labat, And doth decrease, and lose, and come to nought, 

31aterquo multnm rupult cx Ilia mlUl Admir'd of old, to this by child-birth brought: 

AStds ^tato senior eripuit gradn** And mother liath bereft me of my grace, 

And crooked old ago coming on apace.” 

To conclude with Chrysostom, ^ When thou seest a fair and beautiful person., 
a brave Bonaroba, a bolla donna, qum aalivam moveat, lepidam pudlam et 
qmm tu facH^ cmea, a comely woman, having bright eyes, a merry countenance, 
a shining lustre in her look, a pleasant grace, wringing thy soul, and increasing 
tliy concupiscence; bethink with thyself that it is but earth thou lovest, 
a mere excrement, which so vexeth thee, that thou so admirest, and thy 
raging sodl will be at rest. Take her skin from her face, and thou shalt see 
all loathsomeness under it, that beauty is a superficial skin and bones, nerves, 
sinews : suppose her sick, now revil^, hoary-headed, hollow-cheeked, old ; 
within she is full of filthy phlegm, stinking, putrid, excremental stuff ; snot 
and snivel in her nostrils, spittle in her mouth, water in her eyes, what filth in 
her brains,’* &c. Or take her at best, and look narrowly upon her in the 
light, stand near her, nearer yet, thou shalt perceive almost as much, and love 
less, as “ Cardan well writes, minus amant qui acuth vid(mty though Scaliger 
deride him for it : if he see her near, or look exactly at such a posture, who- 
soever he is, according to the true rules of symmetry and proportion, those 
1 mean of Albei*tus Durer, Lomatius and Tasnier, examine him of her. If he 
be elegans formarum spectator^ he shall find many faults in physiognomy, and 
ill colour : if form, one side of the face likely bigger than the other, or crooked 
noso, bad eyes prominent veins, concavitica^bout the eyes, wrinkles, pimples^ 
rerl streaks, freckles, hairs, warts, neves, inequalities, roughness, scabreity, 
paleness, yellowness, and as many colours as are in a turkeycock’s neck, maoy 
indecoiiims in their other parts; esl quod dedderes, est quod ampules, one leers, 
another frowns, a third gapes, squints, &c. And ’tis tme that ho saith, 
^^Diligentcr considerafiti raro facias absoluta, el quas vitio caret, seldom shall 
you find an absolute face without a fault, as I have often obseiwed; not in the 
lace alone' is this defect oi disproportion to be found, but in all the other 
parts, of body and mind; she is fair, indeed, but foolish; pretty, comely, and 
decent, of a majestical presence, but, peradventure, imperious, dishonest, 
acerbay iniquay self-willed: she is rich, but deformed; bath a sweet face, but 
bad carriage, no bringing up, a rude and wanton flirt ; a neat body she hath, 
but it 1*=* a nasty quean otherwise, a very slut of a bad kind. As flowers in a 
garden have colour some, but no smell, others have a fragrant smell, but are 
unseemly to the eye; one is unsavoury to the taste as rue, as bitter as worm- 
wood, and yet a most medicinal cordial flower, most acceptable to the stomach; 
so are men and women; one is well qualified, but of ill proportion, poor and 
base : a good eye she hath, but a bad hand and foot, faeda pedes et fizda mmiusy 
a ^ne leg, bad teeth, a vast body, <kc. Examine all parts of body and mind, 
I advise thee to inquire of all See her angry, meny, laugh, weep, hot, cold, 
sick, sullen, dressed, undressed in all attires, sites, gestures, passions, eat her 
meals, &c., and in some of these you will surely dislike. Yea, not her only 
let him observe, bu( her parents how they cany themselves: for what 

k Sencc. act. 2. Here (Etiens. 1 Vldcs vennstfun rn'iliorom, fulgidum habentem oculam, vultu hllai^ 

corudcancom cxlinlum qiiendam aspcctuin ct dcconim piDc hc forontcin, ureifrcm iiiciitcm tuam, et conoa- 
piscentlam agentom : cogita ten-ain esse id qnod aoiao, ot qnod admlrarls Btercus, ct quod te orit, &c., cogita 
tllani jam acneaccre. Jam msosain. cavis gonlii, ngrotam ; tantla sordlbus lutus plena eat, pitnita, stercorei 
rcpiitaqiiid intranarca, oculus, cerebrum geatat, quassoriea, &c., Ac. *^SubtiL 13. >^Cardaa. 
aabtil lib. 13. 
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ilefoimitien, defects, incumbrances of body or mind be in them at such an aga 
they will likely be subject to, be molested in like manner, they willpatrizan 
rr mairiza/re. And withal let him take notice of her companions, in convictu 
Quiverra prescribes), et quiinacum conversetvr^ whom she converseth with. 
^oscUur ex coinite qui non cognosdtur ex According to Thucydides, she 
is commonly the best, de quominimtiaforas habetur sermOf that is least talked 
of abroad. For if she be a noted reveller, a gadder, a singer, a pranker or 
dancer, then take heed of her. For what saitb Theocritus i 

*• At V08 festlrsB ne ne saltate puelle, 

Lu malua hiicus adc&t in voa saltare paratni.** P 

Young men will do it when they come to it, fauns and satyrs will certainly 
play wreeks, when they come in such wanton Baccho's Elenora’s presence. 
Now when they shall perceive any such obliquity, indecency, disproportion, 
deformity, bad conditions, 4kc., let them still ruminate on that, and as ^Hcsdus 
adviseth out of Ovid, eai'um inendas notent^ note their faults, vices, *brrors, and 
think of their imperfections; ’tis the next way to divert and mitigate love’s 
furious headsti'ong passion‘>; as a peacock’s feet, and filthy comb, they say, 
make him forget his fine feathers, and pride of his tail; she is lovely, fair, 
well favoured, well quahfied, courteous and kind, but if she be not so to me, 
what care I how kind she bet” I say with ^Philostratus,yhmo5a aliiSy mUd 
mperbay she is a tyrant to me, and bo let her go. Besides thc&e outward 
neves or open faults, eiTors, there be many inward infirmities, secret, borne 
private (which 1 will omit), and some more common to the sex, bullen fits, evil 
qualitie^ filthy diseases, in this case fit to be considered ; consideratio faeditaiis 
mulierum, mcnstriim imprimis, quam immundae sunt, quam Savanarola pro- 
|oonit regula bepiima penitus ob&ervandam ; and Platina, dial, amoris, fushpn - 
iftringit. Lodovicus Bonacbialus, mulieb. liL 2. cap, 2. Pet. Hsedus, Albertiis, 
If infiniti fcrh medki, "A love^ in Calcagninus’s Apologies, wished with 
U1 his heart he were his mistress’s ring, to hear, embrace, see, and do 
[ know not what : 0 thou fool, quoth the ring, if thou wer’st m my room, 
^hou bhouldst hoar, observe, and see pudenda et pcemtenday that which 
would make thee loathe and hate her, yea, peradventure, all women for her 
sake. 

I will say nothing of the vices of their minds, thcii* pride, envy, inconstancy, 
weakness, mahee, self-will, lightness, insatiable lust, jealousy ; Eccliis. v. 14. 
«No malice to a woman’s, no bitterness like to hers, Eccles. vii. 26, and as 
the same author urgeth, Frov. zxxi. 10. Who shall find a virtuous woman? ” 
He makes a question of it. Neque jus negue honurriy neque aquum sciunty melius 
pguSy prosit, obsit, nihil videnty nisi quod libido suggerit, “ They know neither 
good nor bad, be it better or worse (as the comical poet hath it), beneficial or 
hurtful, they will do what they list.” 

** t InsidifD human! ^reneria, qnciimonia yito, 

Lxuvias noctiB, durisslxna cuia diei, 

Posna VII Am, nez et juveaum,*' aw.—— 

And to tliat pui'pose were they first mad^ as Jupiter insinuates in the 
“poet; I 

** Hie Are that bold Prometheus stole from me, 

With plagues coll'd women shall retenged be. 

On who<^ alluring and entidug ihee. 

Poor moitals doting ahall theu death cmbiace.'* 


®“ Show me your company and 111 teU you who you arc." P"Haik, you merry maids, do not 

dance so, for see ttie he-goat is at hand, leady to pounce upon you ’* QLib. de Mutuis moilbus. 

eanim mendos voh ant animo, ssepe ante oculos constituant. sirpe damnent > In deliciia. ■ Qttuin 

POBset, kc. 0 te mlsermn, alt nnntilns, si meas 
vices oblres, \lderc8, audlies Ac. nlhU non odio dignum obaervajes. tLatheus. “RnoTes ot the 
human spectes, toiments of life, spoils of the night, bittexcst cares of the day, the torture of husbands, the 
rum of jouiuo." nsjt our English TatJus. lib 1 wc 
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Bi fine, as Dioi^enes concludes in Neyisanus, NuUa est fasmim qwB nonlwheoA 
qwd: thej have all their faults. 

rtfry each qf than hath some vices, 

Jfone befutt ofwHany, 

Anotha hath a liquorish me. 

If one befuU of utanlonntss. 

Another is a ehideress.^ 

When Leander was drowned, the inhabitants of Sestos consecrated Hero's 
lantern to Anteros, Anteroti acusrum, ^and he that had good success in his 
lo\e should light the candle: but never any man was found to light it; which 
1 can refer to nought, but the inconstancy and lightness of women. 

For in a thonaand, frond there is not one t I In their own lusts caiTiod most hcndlonfr blind, 

AIL bo so proud, uiiiliuiikful, and unkind, I But moie herein to speak I am forbidden : 

With flinty licui ts, cai ulcss of otlien* moan, | Sometimes for Kiieukiiif; t nttii one muy bo chidden.** 

I am not willing, you see, to prosecute the cause against them, and therefore 
tako heed you mistake me not, ’^matronam nullam egolaityo, I lionourthe sex, 
with all good men, and as I ought to do, rather than displease them, I will 
voluntarily take the oath which Mercurius Britaniiicus took, Viragin, descript, 
tih. d.fol. 95. Me nihil unquam mali nobilissimo sexui, vel verbo, vd facto 
machiruLturum, &c., let Simonides, Mantuan, Platina, Pet. Aretiue, and such 
women-haters bear the blame, if aught be said amiss; I have not wit a tenth 
of that which might be urged out of them and others ; ^noji possunt invectives 
omyies, et saiiroi in fueminas scriptes, uno volumine comprehendL And that 
which I have said (to speak truth) no more concerns them than men, though 
women be more frequently named in this tract (to apologise once for all) ; I am 
neither p irtial against them, or therefore bitter ; what is said of the one, 
mutato nomine, may most jLart be understood of the other, ^ly words arc like 
I’assus’ picture in ®Lucian, of whom, when a good fellow liad bespoke a hor.-o 
to be painted with his heels upwards, tumbling on his back, ho made him 
passant : now when the fellow came for his piece, he was very angry, and said, 
it was quite o]iposito to his mind ; but Passus instantly turned the picture 
upside down, .showed him the horse at that site which he requested, and so 
gave him saLisfaction. If any man take exception at my words, let him alter 
the name, read him for her, and 'tis all one in elTect. 

But to luy purpose : If women in general be so bad (and men worse than 
they) whataliazard is it to many? where shall a man find a good wife: ora 
woman a good husband? A woman a man may eschew, but not a wife: wed- 
ding is undoing (some say),mariying marring, wooing woeing ; “ ^ a wife is a 
fever hectic,” as Scaliger calls her, “and not to bo cured but by death,” as 
out of Menander, A^theiiasus adds^ 

“ In pebiffus tc Jai is iiCf{otioruni, ^ ** Thou waflevt Into a sea Itself of woes; 

X on I.iby nm, non uin, ubl ex trlfrinto non i errant In l.ibyc and A :f;eun each man Knows 

Tria uavlgia: duccua uxuicm servator proibUb uemo.” Of tliirty not thiee ships ore casta^^ay. 

^ , But on this rock not one escapes, Isay.” 

T^e worldly cares, miseries, discontents, that accompany marriage, I pray 
yon learn of them that have experience for I have none; gyw Xoyou; 

iyivv^sdfiT^v, liheri nientis liberi. For my part Til dissemble with him, 

** Este procnl nyaphae, fallaz penns estc pnellse, 

Vita Jugota mco nun £sdt ingcnlo : mo Jurat, '*f && 

many married jnen exclaim at the miseries of it, and rail at wives downright ; 
I never tried, but as 1 hear some of them say, ^Mare hand mare, vos mare 
aceirimum, an Irish Sea is not so turbulent and raging as a litigious wife. 

^hSoylla et Charybdis Sicula colilorquons freta, I **Scylla and Char^ brlls arc loss dangerous, 

Mluhs cst tunenda, nulla nun mellor fera est.” | Thci o is no hua&t that is so noxious.*' 

X Chancer, In Bumaunt of tlio Rose. FQuI se fadlcm In amore prohoilt, hanc sncccndito. Atqnl 
succendat, ad hunc dium rcpeituH nemo. Calcagmnua. * Ariosto. ^Uor. bChristo]ili, 

lonscco. ^Encom. Dcniusthcn. d Fcbiis hecUca vzor, et non nisi murte avellcnda, ^Synedus 
libros ego llberos genui ; Lipalus, antlq. Lect lib. f ” Avaout, ye nymphs, maidens, yu uio a deceitful race, 
no marnod life for mu," Ac. * Blautus, Asm act. U n Scnuc. in licuul. 
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‘Wliich made the devil belike^ as most interpreters hold, when he had taken- 
away Job’s goods, corpoi'ia et fortunes honay health, children, fiiends, to perse- 
cute bim the more, leave his wicked wife, as Pineda proves out of Tcrtullian, 
Cyprian, Austin, Chrysostom, Prosper, Gaudentius, &c. ut novum calamitatis- 
inde genua viro extsteret, to vex and gall him worse, quam totua infemuay than 
all the fiends in hell, as knowing the conditions of a bad woman. Jupiter non 
tribuit homini pestdeTUma medumy saith Simonides : better dwell with a 
dragon or a lion, than keep house with a wicked wife,’’ Ecclus. xxv. 18. 
^^better dwell in a wilderness,” Prov. xxi. 19. ‘‘no wickedness like to her,” 
Ecclus. xxv. 22, “She makes a sorry heart, an heavy countenance, a wounded 
mind, weak hands, and feeble knees,” vers. 25, “A woman and death are two 
the bitterest things in the world;” uxormdd ducenda est hodisy id mi/ii visits 
est dicerey obi domum et smpende te. Ter. And. 1. 5. And yet for all this we 
bachelors desire to be married ; with that vestal virgin, we long f<9r it, ''Feli- 
ces miptcel moriaTy nisi nubere dvlce eat, ’Tis the sweetest thing in the world, 
1 would I had a wif(^ saith he, 

*'For fain would I Icare a single life. 

If I could get me a good wife." 

Heigh-ho for a husband, cries she, a bad husband, nay, the worst that ever was 
is better than none: 0 blissful marriage, O most welcome marriage, and happy 
are they that are so coupled : we do earnestly seek it, and are never well till 
we have effected it. But with what fate 1 like those birds in the ^Emblem, 
that fed about a cage, so long as they could fly away at their pleasure liked 
well of it; but when they were tfiken and might not get loose, though they had 
the same meat, pined away for sullenness, and would not eat. So we commend 
marriage. 

** donee mlselli libcri 

Aspiclmus doininam; sed postqnam heu Janna clansa est. 

Fcl intus cat quod fuel fuit:** 

“ So long as we are wooers, may kiss and coll at our ])leasurc, nothing is so 
sweet, wc are in heaven tis we think ; but when we are once tied, and have 
lost our liberty, marriage is an hell,” “give me my yellow hose ugain a 
mouse in a trap lives as merrily, wo are in a purgatory some of us, if not hell 
itself. Dulce helium inexpertisy as the proverb is, ’tis fine talking of war, and 
marriage sweet in contemplation, tiHit be tried; and then as wars are most 
dangerous, irksome, every minute at death’s door, so is, &c. When those wild 
Irish peers, saith ^ Stanihurst, were feasted by King Henry the Second (at 
what time he kept his Christmas at Dublin) and had tasted of his prince-like 
cheer, generous wines, dainty fare, had seen his “massy plate of silver, gold, 
enamelled, beset with jewels, golden candlesticks, goodly rich hangings, brave 
furniture, heard his trumpets sound, fifee, drums, and his exquisite music in 
all kinds; when they had observed his majestical presence as he sat in purple 
robes, crowned, with his sceptre, &c., in his royal seat, the poor men were so 
amazed, enamoured, and taken with the object, that they were pertcesi domeatici 
et pristini tyrotarchiy as weary and ashamed of their own sordidity and manner 
of life. They would all be English forth vfith; who but English ! but when 
they had now submitted themselves, and lost their former liberty, they began 
to rebel some of them, others repent of what they had done, i^hen it was too 
lute. ’Tis so with us bachelors, when we see and behold those sweet faces, 
those gaudy shows that women make, observe their, pleasant gestures and 
graces, give ear to thoir syren tunes, see them dance, &c., we think their con- 
ditions are as fine as their faces, we are taken with dumb signs, in ampleaum 
ruimuBy wo rave, we bum, and would fain be married. But when we feel the 

IScncea. k Amator. Emblem. lDerebiismbeTnldB.1.8. >n(;cinmeapoca1a.arecnteaTasii, 

cielata candelabra, aurea, dsc. ConohilGataauloia, bucclnanim clanKorem, tlbiurum contuin, ft qroiplioiiim 
BiuivltutGui. niaJestatcmquG priucipla corouatl cum TidlHent Bella deaurata, 
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miseries, cares, woes, that accompanj it, we make our moan many of us, cry 
out at length and cannot be released. If this be true now, as some out of 
experience will inform us, farewell wiving for my part, and as the comical poet 
merrily saith, 

** ^ Perdatnr Ille pessime qn! fasmlnam I ** ^ Fnnl fiiTl tilm that brought tho second match to pass, 

Dnxit sccnndiu, nam nihil pritno imprecorl The first I 'wi<ih no harm, poor n>an, alas! 

Ignonia ut piito primus fult." 1 He knew not what bo did, nor what it was.'* 

What shall I say to him that marries again and again, ^SluUa maritali qvii 
porrigit ora capistro, 1 pity him not, for the first lime he must do as he may, 
bear it sometimes by the head and shoulders, and let his next neighbour 
ride, or else run away, or as that Syraousian in a tempest, when all ponderous 
things were to be exonerated out of the ship, quia Ttiaximum pondas erat, fling 
liis wife into the sea. But this I confess is comically spoken, ^aud so I pray 
you take ij. In sober sadness, ^ marriage is a bondage, a thraldom, a yoke, 
a hindrance to all good enterprises (“ lie hath married a wife, and cannot 
come”), a stop to all preferments, a rock on which many are saved, many im- 
pinge and are cast away: not that the thing is evil in itself or troublesome, 
but full of contentment and happiness, one of the three things which please 
God, “ “when a man and his wife agree together,” an honourable and happy 
estate, who knows it not ? If they be sober, wise, honest as tho poet iufersi 

“ t Si commodoa iifirciacantur iimoies, I “ If fitly match’d be mnn and wife, 

Kullum li8 abctkt voluptiius genu^** | Ko plcosm’c's wanting to their life.** 

But to undiscrcct sensual persons, that as brutes are wholly led by sense, it is 
a feral plague, many times a hell itself, and can give little or no content, 
being that they are often so irregular and prodigious in their lusts, so diverse 
in their afTcctions. Vocor nonien dignitatis non voluptaiis^ as ^he said, a wife 
is a name of honour, not of pleasure : she is fit to bear the office, govern a 
fiiniily, to bring up children, sit at a board’s end and carve, as some carnal men 
think and say; they had rather go to the stews, or have now and then a snatch 
as they can come by it, borrow of their neighboui-s, than have wives of their 
own; excqit they may, as some princes and great men do, keep as many cour- 
tezans as they will themselves, fly outimpun^f ^Fermolere uxores alienas, that 
polygamy of Turks, Lex Julia, with Caesar once enforced in Eome (though 
Leviiius Torrentius and others suspect it), uti uxores quot et quas vdlent lieefi'eiy 
that every'great man might many, and keep as many wives as he would, or 
Irish divorcement 'were in use* : ^biit as it is, 'tis hard and gives not that satis- 
faction to these carnal men, beastly men as too many are ; what still the 
same, to be tied, ® to one, be she never so fair, never so virtuous, is a thing they 
may not endure, to love one long. Say thy pleasure, and counterfeit as thou 
wilt, as ‘^Parmeno told Thais, Neque tu uw) eria contenta, one man will never 
please thee ; ” nor one woman many men. But as ^Pan replied to his father 
Mercury, when ho asked whether he was maiTied, Nequaquam pater, amat(yr 
enim sum, <Ssc. father, no, I am a lover still, and cannot be contented 

with one woman.” Pythias, Echo, Menades, and I know not how many 
besides, were his mistresses, he m^ght not abide marriage. Varietas deketat, 
’tis loathsome and tedious, what one still % which the satirist said of Iberina^ 
is verified in most, 

** ® Unua Ibcrinfo rlr auCBclt ? ocyna lllud | •• Tla not on# won will aerye her by her will, 

Kxtorquebla ut hsc oculo coutenta ait uno.” | An soon slio’ll hayo ono eyo os one man atilL” 

As capable of any impression as materia prima itself that still desires new 

^Eubulns In CrlalL Athcnicus, dypnoaopbist. 1. la c. 3. ^Troonlatcd by my brother, Jtalpb 
Burton. PJuvvuuL **W'ho thrusta liia foollith neck a aecond time into the holler." In 

apeclem dicta cave ut credaa. ^Bachelora alwaya are tho bravest men. Bacon. Seek eternity in 
memory, not in posterity, like Epamlnondos, that, inatcad of children, left two great ylctonea btdtind him, 
which ho called hla two dau^tera. ® Kcclua xxvill. L t Euripidca, Andromach. ^ AUua Verus. 
Imperator. Spar. vit. ejua ^Uor. 7 Quod licet, ingratum eat. ®l'or better for worae, for richer for 
poorer, in aicknoss and in health, Ac. 'tie durua aenno to a aunsiml man. ® Tor. act 1, Sc. 2. Eunudb. 

oCuciun. tom. 4. neque cum uni aUqua rem habere contentua t'orem. ® JuvenoL 
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forms^ like the sea their affections ebb and flow. Husband is a cloak for som'e 
to hide their villany ; once married she may fly out at her pleasure, the name 
of husband is a sanctuary to make all good. Eo verUum (saith Seneca) ut 
nvUa virum habeaty nisi ut irritet adidterum. They are right and straight, 
as true Trojans as mine host’s daughter, that Spanish wench in ^ Ariosto, as 
good wives as Messalina Many men are as constant in their choice, and as 
good husbands as Nero himself, they must have their pleasure of all they sec^ 
and arc in a word far more flckle than any woman. 

Far either they be full o/jealousy. 

Or tnasier/ull, or looen novelty. 

Good men have often ill wives, as bad as Xantippo was to Socrates, Elevora to 
St. Lewis, Isabella to our Edward the Second ; and good wives arc as often 
matched to ill-husbands, as Mariamne to Herod, Serena to Diocletian, Theodora 
to Theophilus, and Thyra to Gurmunde. But I will say nothing of dissolute 
and bad husbands, of bachelors and their vices ; their good qualities arc a 
fitter subject for a just volume, too well known already in every village, town 
and city, they need no blazon : and lost I should mar any matches, or dislieartcn 
loving maids, for this present I will let them pass. 

Being that men and women are so irreligious, dej^raved by nature, so wan- 
dering in their affections, so brutish, so subject to disagreement, so unobservant 
of marriage rites, what shall I say 1 If thou beest such a one, or thou light 
on such a wife, what concord can there be, what hope of agreement ? ’tis not 
conjugium but conjurgium^ as the Becd and Fern in tlie ® Emblem, averse and 
oiqjosite in nature : *tis twenty to one thou wilt not marry to thy contentment : 
but as in alot tery forty blanks were drawn commonly for one prize, out of a multi- 
tudeyou shall hardly choose a good one : a small ease hence then, little comfort, 

“ 1 Ncc integrum unquam translgus laitus dlcm.'* | If he or she bo such a one, 

I Tliuu lud^it much belter bo alone." 

If she be barren, she is not ic. If she have ^children, and thy state bo 

not good, though thou be wary and circumspect, thy charge will undo thee, 

-fcBcmxda domum iihi prole gravahit* thou wilt not be able to bring them 

up, “ ^and what greater misery can there be than to beget children, 'to whom 
thou canst leave no other inheritance but hunger and thirst V* ^cum fames 
dominatwr, strident voces rogantium panem, penetrantes putris cor : what so 
grievous as to turn them up to the wide world, to shift for themselves ? No 
plague like to want : and when thou hast good means, and art very careful of 
their education, they will not be ruled. Think but of that old proverb, 
rexva vrifiara, lueroum fdii noxce, great men’s sons seldom do well; 0 utinam 
aut calSs mansissem aut proh carerem! “would that I had either remained 
single, or not had children,” ^ Augustus excLairns in Suetonius. Jacob had 
liis Beuben, Simeon, and Levi; David an Ammon, an Absalom, Adoniah; wise 
men’s sons are commonly fools, insomuch that Spartian concludes, Nemincm 
props magnorum virorum optimum et utUsm rdiquisse JUium : Uhey had been 
much better to have boon childless. ’Tis too common in the middle sort; thy 
son’s a drunkard, a gamester, a spendthrift ; thy daughter a fool, a whore ; 
thy servants lazy drones and thieves ; thy neighbours devils, they will make 
thee weaiy of thy life. “ “If thy wife be froward, when she may not have 
her will, thou hadst better be buried alive; she will be so impatient^ raving 
still, and roaring like Juno in the tragedy, there’s nothing but tempests, all is 
an uproar.” If she be soft and foolish, thou wert better have a block, she 

d Lib, 2%, ^Camcrar. 82. cent, a f Slmotildos. f Children nmhe mlsfortiinei more hitter. Bacon. 

* ** She will sink your whole estahlishmont by her fecundity.** h Heinalns. Eplst. Pilmiera Niiiil inlsorlns quam 
proeroare liberos ad quos nihil cz hmeditate tua pervenire rideas prater famem et sltlm. 1 CJirya. Fon- 
seca. k Liberi sibl carcinomata. 1 Melius fiierat eos sine liberls dlscciisisBc. ^ Lemnlus, cap. a 
lib. 1. Si morosa, si non in omnibus obsequarlit. omnia ixnpacata in ndlbusi omuia simam miscorl Tldoas. 
maltte tempestutes, ftc. Lib. 2. nnmci*. 101. sylr. nup. 
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will shame thco and reveal thy secrets; if wise and learned, well qualified, 
there is as much danger on the other side, midi&rem doctam ducere perievdoeU- 
simum^ saith Nevisanus, she will be too insolent and peevish, ^ Malo Venusi- 
nam qit^m te, Comdia mater. Take heed; if she be a slut, thou wilt loathe 
her; proud, she’ll beggar thee, she’ll spend thy patrimony in baubles, all 
Arabia will not servo to perfume her hair,” saith Lucian; if fair and wanton, 
folio’ll make thee a cornuto; if deformed, she will paint. ^‘^’Tf her face ho 
filthy by nature, she will mend it by art,” alienis et adsdtitiis imposturiSf 
“ which who can endure ] ” If she do not paint, she will look so filthy, thou 
canst not love her, and that peradventiiro will make thee dishonest. Cromerus 
lib. 12. hist, relates of Casimirus, ^that he was unchaste because his wife 
Aleida, the daughter of Henry, Landgrave of Hesse, v/as so deformed. If she 
be poor, she brings beggary with her (saith Nevisanus), misery and discontent. 
If you mlfrry a maid, it is uncertain how she proves, IIcuc forsan veniet non 
satis apta tibi^ If young she is likely wanton and untaught ; if lusty, too 
lascivious; and if she be not satisfied, you know where and when, nU nisi 
jurgia^ all is an uproar, and there is little quietness to be had; if an old 
maid, ’tis a hazard she dies in childbed; if a/ricli widow, induces te in taqueum^ 
tliou dost halter thyself, she will make all away beforehand, to her other 

children, <kc. ^dominam quis possit ferre tonantem? she will hit thee 

still in the teeth with her first husband ; if a young widow, she is often insa- 
tiable and immodest. If she bo rich, well descended, bring a great dowry, or 
be nobly allied, thy wife’s friends will eat thee out ol house and home, dives 
rtfinarn cedibus iuducity she will bo so proud, so high-minded, so imperious. 

Juji- niJiii est magis intohrahih dUe, ‘‘there’s nothing so intolerable,” 

thou sbalt be as the tassel of a gos-hawk, she will ride upon thee, domineer 
us she list,” wear the breechelTin her oligarchical government, and beggar 
i/hee besides. Uxores divites servitutem exigunt (as Seneca hits them, Dedam. 
lib. 2, declmis 6.) Dotem accept imperium perdidi. They will have sovereignty, 
pro conjuae ddminam arccssis^ they will have attendance, they will do what 
they list. * *In taking a dowry thou loscst thy liberty, dos intrat, libertas exit, 
hazardcst thine estate. 

lire sunt .Vqnc uIIab mnlt'c !n Tn.i(;nls dotitiiis 

liicoiuiiiuditutus, souipiusque intolcrabiles,” 

“ with many such inconveniences :” say the best, she is a commanding servant; 
thou liadst better have t<aken a good housewife maid in her smock. Since then 
there is such hazard, if thou be wise keep thyself as thou art^ ’tis good to 
match, much better to be free. 

-“y procreare liberos lepldlsrimuTn, 

Ilcix'lc verb liberum esse, id multb est Icpidius.'* 

“ * Art tliou young ? then match not yet ; if old, match not at all” 

“Vis juveni^ nubere? noiidum vcnll tempiis, 
liigiavcsccnte ictuto jam tempos praatcriit." 

And therefore, with that philosopher, still make answer to thy friends that 
importune thee to marry, adhuc intempestivum^ ’tisyet unseasonable, and ever 
will be. ® 

Consider withal how free, how happy, how secure, how heavenly, in respect, 
a single man is* "as he said in the comedy, Et isti quod fortunatum esse autvr 


Juvenal. *I would rather have a Vcnuslnlan wench than thee, Cornelia, mother of tho Gracchi.** dee. 
^ Tom. 4. Amorvs: omnem iimrftl opnlentlam prolhndct, tocam Arubiam capilllsredulcns. I* Idem, et 

finis siinsB mentis snstinere qncat, Ac. ^Subeglt aneWas quod uxor cjus dcl'ormlor esset. * ** Perhapa 
iilie will not suit you.” ■bil. nnp. 1. 3. num. 2ft. nives indneit tempestatem, pauper curam; ducens 
* vlduom se inducit in Inqueum. t Sic qulsqne dlclt, alteram dncLt lamcn. *'Who can endure a vlroM for 
a wife?” "Si dotata erit, imperloso, contlnuuqno viro Inegultare conabitur. Petrarch. ^Ifa 
woman nourish her husband, she is angry and Impudent, andfhll of reproacli. Ecclua zxr. 22. Scilicet nxnil 
nubero nolo mcie. y Plautus, Mil. Olor. act 3. ae. 1. **To be a father is very pleasant, hat to be a 
It ceman still nioin sa” ‘Stobmus, fer. G6. Alex, ab A.'exnn(L lib. 4. cap. 8. " Tlicy ahall attend 

Uiolaiiib hi heaven, because they were not defiled with women, Apoc. xlv. 
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mamJtf uoaorem nunquam fidbui, and that which all my neighbours admire and 
applaud me for, account so great a happiness, I never had a wife; consider 
how contentedly, quietly, neatly, plentifully, sweetly, and how merrily he lives 1 
he hath no man to care for but himself, none to j^lease, no charge, none to 
control him, is tied to no residence, no cure to serve, may go and come, when, 
whither, live where he will, his own master, and do what he list himself. 
Consider the excellency of virgins, ^ Virgo calum meruit, marriage reideu- 
isheth the earth, but virginity Paradise; Elias, Eliseus, John Baptist, were 
bachelors : virginity is a precious jewel, a fair garland, a never-fading flower ; 
®for why was Daphne turned to a green bay-tree, but to show that virginity 
is immortal? 

“ d Ut flo8 in flcptls secrotas nuacltur hortls, Sic vlrf'o dum Intacta manct, dnm chara suls, Bed 

Iffnotua pccorl, nullo contusua uratro, Cum Castum amibit,” — — 

Quam miilcent uuno, flrmat sol, educat imber, d;c. 

Virginity is a fine picture, as ®Bonaventure calls it, a blessed tliirg in itself, 
and if you will believe a Papist, meritorious. And although there be some incon- 
veniences, irksomeness, solitariness, &c., incident to such persons, want of those 
comforts, quee aegro assideat et curet mgrotum, fomentum paret, roget medlcum, 
embracing, dalliance, kissing, colling, Sic., those furious motives and wanton 
pleasures a new-married wife most part enjoys; yet they are but toys in respect, 
easily to be endured, if conferred to those frequent incumbrances of marriages. 
Solitariness may ho otherwise avoided with mirth, music, good company, 
business, employment; in a word, ^Gaudebit minus, et minus dolcbit; for their 
good nights, he shall have good days. And nicthinks some time or other, 
amongst so many rich bachelors, a benefactor should be found to buildamonas- 
tical college for old, decayed, deformed, or discontented maids to live together 
in, that have lost their first loves, or otherwise miscarried, or else are willing 
howsoever to lead a single life. The rest I say are toys in respect, and sulli- 
cientlyrecon\pensed by those innumerable contents and incomparable privileges 
of virginity. Think of these things, confer both lives, and consider last of all 
these commodious prerogatives a bachelor hath, how well he is esteemed, how 
heartily welcome to all his friends, quam mentitis ohsequiis, as Tertullian 
observes, with what counterfeit courtesies they will adore him, follow him, pre- 
sent him with gifts, hamatis donis; *4t cannot be believed (saith ^'Ammianus) 
with what humble service he shall be worshipjjed,” how loved and respected : 
“ If he want children (and have means), he shall be often invited, attended on 
by princes, and have advocates to plead his cause for nothing,*' as Plutarch 
adds. Wift thou then be reverenced, and had in estimation ? 

“ I dominus tamcn et domini rex 

Si tu Tls ilorif nullus tibl parvulus aula 
Luscrlt dUncas, ncc filla diilcior illu? 

J ucundum et charum sterilia fiicit uxor amicum." 

Live a single man, marry not, and thou shalt soon perceive how those Hscre- 
dipetse (for so they were called of old) will seek after thee, bribe and flatter 
thee for thy favour, to be thine heir or executor: Aruntius and Aterius, those 
famous parasites in this kind, as Tacitus and ^ Seneca have recorded, shall 
not go beyond them. Periplectoraines, that good personate old man, ddidum 
smis, well understood this in Plautus: for when Pleusides exhorted liim 

«r 


b NuptlOB replent terrain, Tirginitas PanidlRam. Hicr. ° Daphno In lannim semper virentem, immor- 
tnlem docel Klorlam paratom Ylrgliilbns pudlcltiani servantlbuB. d Catul. car. niiptlall. “ As the flower 
that arrows In the secret iiiclosnre of the garden, unknoivn to the flocks, unpVessed by the ploughshare, which 
also the breezes refre^ the heat strengthens, the rain makes grow: bO is a virgin whilst untouched, whilst 
dear to her relatives, but when once she forfcita her chastity," &c. ^ Diet, salut. c. 22. pulcherrlmum 

sertum Inflnitl predl, gemma, ot picture spociosa. f Mart s Lib. 24. qua obseqnlorum dlversltato 

oolantur homines sine liberla. h Huuc ulli ad coenam Invitant, piinceps huic flunulotur, oratores gratis 
patrocinantur. Lib. de smore PrQli<«. i Annal, 11. ** If youwish to be master of your house, let no little 
ones play In your halls, nor any little daughter yet more dear, abaircn wife makes a pleasant and affectionate 
eorapauloa." k 60 de benefle. 38. 
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to marry that he might have children of his own, he readily replied in this 
eort, 

**Qnan(to habeo miiltos cognatos, quid opus xnlhl sit ** Whilst I have kin, what need I brats to htn e? 

liberiB? Now I live well, and asl will, most brave. 

Nunc bonb vivo et fortunate, atque anlmo utlubet. And when I die, my goods I'll give away 
Mca bona mca niorte cognatis dicara Interpartiant. To them that do invite mo every day, 

Uli apnd me edunt, me curant, vlsunt quid agam, That visit me, and send me pretty toy^ 

ecquld velim, And strive who shall do me most courteslcA** 

Quimlhi mittunt munera, adprandlnm, ad cccnam 
Tocant." 

This respect thou shalt have in like manner, living as he did, a single man* 
But if thou marry once, * cogitato in omni vita te servum forOy bethink thyself 
what a slavery it is, what a heavy burden thou shalt undertake, how hard a 
i;ask thou art tied to, (for as Hierome hath it, qid uxorem Jiaheby debitor est, et 
uxoris serous aUigatus,) and how contimiate, what squalor attends it, what irk- 
someness, what charges, for wife and children are a perpetual bill of charges; 
besides a Myriad of cares, miseries, and troubles; for as that comical Plautus 
merrily and truly said, he that wants trouble, must get to be muster of a ship, 
or marry a wife; and as another seconds him, wife and children have undone 
mo; so many and such infinite incumbrances accompany this kind of life. 
Furthermore, uxorintitTuuitf &c., or as he said in the corned}’', Duxi uxorein^ 
quam ihi vviserlam vidl, nati Jilii, aUa cura. All gift.s and invitations cease, 
no friend will esteem tlice, and thou shalt be compelled to lament thy misery, 
and make tiiy moan with “Bartholoimeus Sclieraeus, that famous poet laureate, 
aiid ])rofessor of Hebrew in Wittenberg: I had finished this work long since, 
but that inter alia dura et tristla quee misero mild pene tergum fregerunt (T 
use his own words), amongst many miseries which almost broke my back, 
cu^vyia oh Xantiinsmumy a shrew to my wife tormented my mind above mea- 
sure and beyond the rest. So shalt thou be compelled to complain, and to 
cry out at last, with ‘^Phoroneus the lawyer^ ‘‘ How happy had I been, if I 
had wanted a wife 1” If this which I have said will not suffice, see more iii 
Ijemnius, lih. 4. cap, 13, de occult, nat. wir. Espeiisrous de continentia, lib. C, 
cap. 8. Koniman d.e virginitate, Platina in Amor, di d. Fractlca artis ainandi, 
Burbarus Se re uxoria, Arnisseus in polil. cap. 3. and him that is instar om» 
muDiy Nevisanus the lawyer, Sylva nuptial, almost in every i^ngc. 

Subsect. IY. — Philters, Alagiccd and Poetical Cures. 

Where persuasions and other remedies will not take place, many fly to 
unlawful means, philters, amulets, magic spells, ligatures, characters, cliarms, 
which as a vround with the spear of Achilles, if so made and caused, must so 
be cured. If forced by spells and philters, saifch Paracelsus, it must be eased 
by characters, Ji/ag. lih. 2. cap. 2S. and by incantation-s. Fernelius, Path, lib, 
C. cap. 13. ^’Skenkius, lib. 4. ohsew. med. hath some examples of such as 
have been so magically caused, and magically cured, and by witchcraft ; s<r 
saith Baptista Codronclius, lib. 3. cap. 9. de mor. ven. Malleus malef. cap. G. 
’Tis not permitted to bo done, I confess; yet often attempted: see more in 
Wienis, lib. 3. cap, 18. praestig^dc reniediis per philtra. Dolrio,^owA. 2. lib. 2, 
queest 3. sect. 3. disquisit. magk. Cardan, lih. 16. cap. 90. reckons up many 
magnetipal medicines, as to piss through a ring.^ &c. Mizaldus, cent. 3. 30, 
Baptista Porta, Jason Pratensis, Lobelius, pag. 87, Matthiolus, &c., prescribe 
many absurd remedies. Radix mandragorce ebibitce, Annuli exungidis Adni, 
Stercus amatce sub cervical positum, did nesciente, <fec., quum odoremfaditatis 
sentit, amor solvitur, Xoctuce ovum abstemios fadt comestum, ex consilio 

1 E Graeco. ® Ter. Adclph. “ I have married a wife ; wliat misery it has entailed upon me I sons were 
bom, and other caros followed.” ® Itlncrarla in psalmos Instructionc ad Icctorcm. ® Bnison. lib. 7. 22. cap. 
SI uxor deesset, nihil mild ad summum fellcitatem clefUisRct. P Extlnguitur virilltas ex incantamentomm 
malcticiis ; ncqne enlm fabula eat, uiauttui rc 4 crti aunt, qui ex vcneficiia umore privatl aunt, nt ex multia 
bitUorlis patet 
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JartluB Indcyrum gymnosophistas apud Philostratum, lib, 3. Sanguis amasias 
d/Untus omnem afnoris sensum toUii: Paustmam Marci Anrelii uxorem^ gladiotr 
torts amore captom^ ita penitus consilio Qwldosorvm liberaiamy refert Julius 
Capitolinas. Some of our astrologers will efiect as much by characteristical 
images, ex sigiUis Hermetis, Salomonis, ChceliSy &c., mulieris imago hahen- 
tis crines sparsos, «&a Our old poets and fantastical writers have many 
fabulous remedies for such as are love-sick, as that of Protcsilaus’ tomb in 
Philostratus, in liis dialogue between Phosnix and Venitor: Venitor, upon 
occasion discoursing of the rare virtues of that shrine, telling him that Prote- 
silaus’ altar and tomb “*^cures almost all manner of diseases, consumptions, 
dropsies, quartan-agues, sore eyes : and amongst the rest, such as are love-sick 
shii 11 there be helped.” But the most famous is *^Leucata Petra, that renowned 
rock in Greece, of which Strabo writes, Gfeog, lib, 10. not far from St. Maures, 
saith Sands, lib, 1. from which rock if any lover flung himself do\^n headlong, 
he was instantly cured. Venus, after the death of Adonis, “ when she could 
take no rest for love,” ^ Gum vesana suas torreret Jlamma irwlallaSy came to the 
temple of Apollo to know what she should do to be eased of her pain : Apollo 
sent her to Leucata Petra, where she precipitated herself, and was forthwith 
freed; and when she would needs know of him a reason of it, he told her 
again, that he had often observed ^Jupiter, when he was enamoured on Juno, 
thither go to ease and wash himself, and after him divers others. Cephalus 
for the love of Protela, Degonetus* daughter, leaped down here, tJiat Lesbian 
Sappho for Phaon, on whom she miserably doted. ^Cupidhds aislro p^orciia ^ 
mmmo presceps ruity hoping thus to ease herself, and to be freed of her love 
pangs. 

^ nic BO Deucalion Pyrrliaj Bucconaus amors ** Illtlicr Deucalion came, when T’yrrlia' ; If 've 

Mci'Hlt, et llla"^o corporc vressit a<iUtt3, Tormoiiteil him, aud leapt doMii to the sca, 

Kcc inoia, fugit amor,'* &c. - And hud no havni at all, hut hy wild by 

Ills love was kouc aud chased qiiue away.’* 

This medicine Jos. Scfiligcr speaks of, Ausoniarum lectionum lib. 18. Salmutz, 
in Pandrol, de 7. mu7idi mirac, and other writers. Pliny reports, that 
amongst the Cyzeni, there is a well consecrated to Cupid, of wliicli'lf any lover 
taste, his passion is mitigated: and Anthony Verdurius, Imag. deorum de 
Cupid, saith, that amongst the ancients there was ^ Anmr LeiluiSy “he took 
burning torches, and extinguished them in the river; his statue was to be seen 
in the temple of Venus Eleusina,” of which Ovid makes mention, and saith 
“ that all lovers of old went thither on pilgrimage, that would be rid of their 
love-pangs.” Pausanias, in *Phocicis, w'rites of a temple dedicated Veneri 
m spdumdy to Venus in the vault, at Naupactus in Achai!i(now Lepantp) in 
which your widows that would have second husj|and3,made their supplications 
to the goddess ; all manner of suits concerning lovers were commenced, and 
their grievances helped. The same author, in Achaicis, tells as much of the 
river •Senelus in Greece; if any lover washed himself in it, by a secret virtue 
of tliat water (by reason of the extreme coldness belike), he was healed of 
love’s torments, ^Amoris vulnus idem qui saiiatfacit; which if it be so, that 
water, as he holds, is omni auro pre^iosior, Itetter than any gold. Where none of 
all these remedies will take place, I know no other but that all lovers must 
make a head and rebel, as they did in ® Ansonius, and crucify Cupid till he 
grant their request, or satisfy their desires. 


t Curat ouincB morbot, phthises, hydropes et oculorum morhos, et feWe quartana laborantes araore 
captos, mirls artlbns eos demulcot 7 •* The moral Is, vehement fear expels love.** •Catullus, 

t Quum Junonem depcrlret Jupiter Impotenter, Ibl solitus lavare, “ Menander. StrlAon by toe 

ftad-fly of love, rushed headlong from the summit.** * Ovid. ep. 2 1 . 1 Apud antiques amor Lethea olm 

fult. Is ardentes ikcea In profluentem Inclinabat; hujusstatua Veneris Eleuslnoitemiao visebatur, quo ai^tes 
confluebant, qul memotiam deponere volebant. * Lib. la Vota cl nuncupant amatores, mul^ 
de cau^sed immimis vidua molieres, ut slbl alteras a dca nnptias exposcant » Uodiiunns, aut, ie^. 
Ub. lamp. 2S, caS° It Selenus. Omni amore liberal b Seneca. “ The rise and remedy of love the 

0 Gupldo crcclfizuB: Icpldum poemsL • 
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SuBSEGT. Y. — Tlye last and best eu/re of Love^Melandkoly, is to let them haws 

tJkeir Desire, 

The last refuge and surest remedy, to be put in practice in the utmost place, 
vhen no other means will take effect, is to let them go together, and enjoy one 
another : potissima cura est ut Aeros amasia sua potiatur, saith Guianerius, 
cap. 15. tract. 15. ^sculapius himself to this malady cannot invent abetter 
remedy, quamut UTnanti ceded amatum, ^(Ja.^oii Pratensis) than that a lover 
have his desire. 

“ Et pa-IJbr torulo blnl JiinBintar In nno, | •• Aiul let them both be joined In a bed, 

£t pukhro deiur ^neas Lavin.a cupjux.** | And let A<hicas £iir Lavinla wed ;** 

*Tis the special cure, to let them blood in vena Ilymenoeay for love is a pleu- 
risy, andif it be possible, so lot it hQ~^optataque gaudkb carpunt, ® Arculanua 
holds it the speediest and the best cure, 'tis Savanarola's ‘last precept, a prin- 
cipal infallible remedy, the last, sole, and safest refuge. 

B ** Julia Rola potca nostros cxttngnerc flammas, I ** Julio alono con quench my desire, 

Non nive, non glocie, aud puies Igno paiL" | With neither ice nor snow/hui with like 

Wlien you have all done, saith Avicenna, “ ^ there is no speedier or safer course^ 
than to join the parties together according to their desires and wishes, the 
custoiu and form of law ; and so wo have seen him quickly restored to his 
former health, that was languished away to skin and bones; after his desire 
was satisfied, his discontent ceased, and we thought it strange ; our opinion is 
therefore that in such cases nature is to be obeyed.” Arcteus, an old author, 
lib. 3. cap. 3. hath an instance of a young man, ^ when no other means could 
prevail, was so speedily relieved. What remains then but to join them in 
. marriage ^ 

** k Tunc et bi^ia morsinnrulasqua 
burrepthn dare, mutuos fovero 
Amplexus licet, et liept jocail ; ** 

“ they may then kiss and coll, lie and look babies into one another’s eyes.” 
as their sires before them did, they may then satiate themselves with loves 
pleasures, iv^hich they have so long wished and expected ; 

“ Atqnc uno simul In toro qnicRcant, 
i'onjuiicto Bimul ore suiivicntur, 

Et aoimiua agiumt quiote iii uua.** 

Yea, but hie labor, hoc opus, this cannot conveniently be done, by reason of 
many and several impediments. Sometimes botli parties themselves are not 
agreed : parents, tutors, masters, guardians, will not give consent : laws, cus- 
toms, statutes, hinder : poverty, superstition, fear and suspicion : many men 
ilot^ on one woman, sernel et simul : slie dotes as much on him, or them, and 
ill modesty must not, cannot woo, as unwilling to confess as willing to love : 
she dare nob make it known, show her afibetion, or speak her mind. And 
hard is the choice (as it is in Eupliues) when one is compelled either by silence 
to die with grief, or by speaking to live with shame.” In this case almost was 
the fair Lady Elizabeth, Edward the Fourth his daugliter, when she was 
enamoured on Heuiy the Seventh, that noble young prince, and new saluted 
king, when she broke forth into”that passionate speech, ** that I were 
worthy of that comely prince! but my father being dead, I want friends to 
motion such a matter ? What shall I say ? I am»all alono, and dare not opm 
my mind to any. What if I acquaint my mother with it ? br shfulness forbids 
What if some of the loids 1 audacity wants. O that I might but confer with 
him, perhaps in discourse 1 might let slip such a word that might discover 

‘ d Cap. la de morb. cerebri. * Fallens poHatur re smata, el fieri posait, optima enra, cap. 16. In 9. Rhasla. 
f Si nlliU allnd. napbi« et copnlatlo cum eiL S Petroniaa CataL b Cap. de IllshL Non invenitur cura, 
nisi regimen oonneslonls inter eos, eecundum modum promlsdonls, et legls, et sic vidimus ad cameniTestltn- 
tnm, qui Jam venerat ad arefactlonem ; evanult enra i>ostquam s'jnsit, Ac. i Faiq|b est melanchoUcuiu 

qnoiidam examore Insanabiliter se habontem, nbl puelUe so coqjunxissot, rostltatum, Ac. k Jovian, 

ruiftauui, Biud. Ub. 1. 1 Spee Je*s Uisc. b &L S. Her. Androaa 

2 n 
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mine intention T’ How many modest maids may this concern, I am a poor 
aerrant, what shall I do ? 1 am a fatherless child, and want means, I am 
blithe and buxom, young and lusty, but I have never a suitor, Expectant stolidi 
ut ego iUo8 rogatum veniam, as she said, A company of silly fellows look belike 
that 1 should woo them and speak first : fiiin they would and cannot woo — quee 
primum exordia aumam ? being merely passive they may not make suit, with 
many such lots and inconvenionces, which 1 know not; what shall wo do in 
such a case? sing " Fortune my foe ?’* 

JSome are so curious in this behalf, as those old Homans, our modem Yenc- 
tians, Dutch and French, that if two parties doarly love, the one noble, the 
other ignoble, they may not by their laws match, though equal otherwise in 
years, fortunes, education, and all good afiection. In Germany, except they 
can prove their gentility by three descents, they scorn to match with thoin. 
A nobleman must marry a noblewoman : a baron, a baron’s daughter ; a knight 
a knight’s; a gentleman a gentleman’s: as slaters sort their slates, do they 
degrees and families. If she be never so rich, fair, well qualified otherwise, 
they will make him forsake her. The Spaniards abhor all widows ; the Turks 
repute them old women, if past five-and-twenty. But these are too severe 
lawa^ and strict customs, dandum ediquid amori, we are all the sons of Adam, 
*tis opposite to nature, it ought not to be so. Again : he loves h(jr most impo- 
tently, she loves not him, and so ^ contra. Pan loved Echo; Echo, Satyrus; 
SatyruBj Lyda. 

** Quantum Ipsornm altqnl^ omantCTn odcrat, 
lontuiuipsluB lununs odiosus ciat." 

^They love and loathe of all sorts, he loves her, she liates him; and is loathed 
of him on whom she dotes.” Cupid hath two darts, one to force love, all of 

gold, and that sharp ^Quod facit auratum est; another blunt, of lead, 

and that to hinder; -fugat Iwc, facU illud amorem, “ this dispels, that 

creates love,” This we see too often verified in our common experience. 
’Choresus vlearly loved that virgin Callyrrhoe ; but the more he loved her, the • 
more she hated him. GSnone loved Paris, but he rejected her : they are stiff 
of all sides, as if beauty were therefore created to undo, or be undohe. I give 
her all attendance, all observance, I pray and intreat, ^ Alma, prccor, misere^^e 
viei, fair mistress pity me, I spend myself, my time, friends and fortunes to 
win her favour (as ho complains in the "Eclogue), I lament, sigh, weep, and 

make my moan to her, “ but she is hard as Hint” cautihus Ismariis im- 

motior as fair and hard as a diamond, she will not respect, Despectuatibi 

sum, or hear me, 

' ftiglt nia vocantem 

mi lachrymM miMrata mtos. nU flexa qucrclia" I 

What shall 1 do? 

** I wooed lier aa a yonns man shonld do, 
nut bir, she said, 1 love not you.'* 

•• ^ Dnrior at scopulis mea Coclia, mamorc, forro, I •* Rock, marble, h cart of oak with Ircm harr'd. 

Roboro. mpu, ontro, coma, adamantc, gelu.*' | Frost, flint or adamants are not so hai#*' 

I give, I bribe^ I send presents, but they are refused, ^ Ruatioua eat di/idemy 
nec munera curat Alexis. I protest, I swear, I weep, 

— “ r odioque rcpendlt amorcs, 

Ivrlsu lachxymas*'— — 

She neglects me for all this, she deridesjme,” contemns me, she hSfia me, ■ 
^ Phillida flouts me Caule, ferisy quercu duriur JHurydke, stiff, churlish, 
rocky still * % 

’^Lncretla in Coelestlna, act. 19. Rarthlo interpret. nvir/:^. 4 JEn. **now shall 
**£ Grsectio Mobchl. P Ovid. 31et. 1 . ** 'J he cfllcacioos one Is golden.*’ 4 Fausunias Acbolcla, ‘iip. 7 
Forditd omabat Cellyrhocn virgliiein, et quanto crat Chorcsl amor vrhementior, tauto ent pbclltt 
animus ab cjos amora allcnlor. ' Vlrg. G J£n. "Krasmus, LgL Galatea. t" llnvingvo eoinpaolon* 
ipr my tears, she avalds my proyen, and is inflexible to my plaints.” ^ Angeiiaiiub, Rroteidugulua. 

*Virg. yLachc. , 
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-And tis mosb true, many gentlewomen are so nice, they scorn all suitors, 
omcify their poor paramours, and think nobody good enough for thorn, aa 
dainty to please as Daphne herself. 

** * Multi lllam pcticro, 111a aspernanto petentes, ** Many did ^oo her, but sho scorn'd them stlUi 

Kec quid llyuiLii, quid amur, quid amt connubia curati** And aaid bhe would nut many by her will.** 

One while they will not marry, as they say at least (when os they intend nothing 
loss), another while not yet, when *tia their only desire, they rave upon it. Sho 
will marry at last, but not him* he is a proper man indeed, and well qualiHed, 
but ho wants means : another of her suitors hath good nioans, but he wants wit ; 
one is too old, another too young, too deformed, she likes not his caiTiago: a 
thii'd too loosely given, ho is rich, but base born: sho will bo a gentlewoman, a 
lady, as her sister is, as her mother is ; she is all out as fair, as well brought 
up, hath as good a portion, and she looks for as good a match, as Matilda or 
Dorincla ; if not, she is resolved as yet to tarry, so apt are young maids to 
boggle at e^ery object, so soon won or lost with every toy, so quickly diverted, 
so Jiard to bo plea'^ed. In the meantime, quot torsit a/uantes / one suitor pines 
nway, languisheth in love, mori quot denique co^ it ! another sighs and grieves, 
bhe cares not; and which ‘‘Stroza objected to Ariadne, 

“Nec mn/rlB Eniyall Rcmitn.^crymlsfiuo mo\ ciia, “la no moi*o mov'd w ith tliosp and aljchs and te.ira, 
(/uum piece tui bJti tlcctitui oi u bull. Of licT swee theui t, thuii i bca \v itli pi aycra i 

Tu jincncm, quo non foniiosiur ultui ui uibc, Thou acoiiiSt iiiu tuuisL joutli m all otti city, 

biiciihb, ct iudjnu cOeis umuio muii.'* And inaL'bt luui aliuubt mud tor lu%u to die 

They take a pride to prank up themselves, to make young men enamoured, 
'capture virus ct sperujci'c capius^ to dote on iheui, and'to run mad for theii 
bakes, 

“ * sed nullls ilia movetnr “ UTiUst nigffai dly their favours they discovci , 

I'letiUiiB, aut \occs ullaa tiuciubilia audit** Ihcy luxe tu be btlux d, )ct bcoiu Uie lovci. ' 

All suit and service is too littlu for them, presents too base : Tormentis gaudet 

fitnantis et spoliis. As Atalanta they must bo overrun, or not won. 

Many young men arc os obstinate, and as odious in their choice, as tyrauui- 
cally proud, insulting, deceitful, iuisc-hcarted, as irrefragable and peevish on 
the other bide; Narcissiis-like, 

^ d Multi ilium juvenea, mnltSD pctlcre pucll.'O, I “ Youns men and maid'* did to him aiic, 

bed fult 111 teiici u tam diia aupei bia lunn i, | Hut m Ins youtli, bu /uoud, bo coy x\ as he. 

jSulli ilium juxeiiea, nullae pcticie puclLc." | loun^ men and uuida bade him udiuu." 

Echo wept and Voood him by all means above the rost, Love me for pity, or 
pity me for love, hut he was obstinate, Ante ait enwriar quani sit tibi copia 
uostrlf “he would rather die than give consent.” Psyche rau whining after 
Cupid, 

“ * ruxAn^um tna to P-yche formosa requirit, I ** Fair Cupid, tliy fair F*iyche to thee auea. 
pobciC te dia deuiii, puui uuiquo puciU ; " I A lovely Usb a hue youn^ gdliaut wooo , *' 

but he rejected her nevertheless. Thus many lovers do hold out so long, doting 
on themselves, stand in their own light, till in the end they come to be scorned 
and rejectexl, os Stroza’s Gargiliana was, 

** To Juvenea, tc oderd^cnea, doaertaque languea, ** Both yonn;; and old do hate thee scorned now, 

Quoi fuQiaa procorum pubhea cura piiua*' TluC onco wos all thuii* joy oud cumloit too." 

»As Narcissus was himself, 

-** >^o doiqilblng many, 

Died CIO he could uujoy tiio luvu of aLy." 

They begin to be contemned themselves of others, as he was of his shadow, and 
take up with a poor curate, or an old berving-mad at last, that might have had 
their choice of right good matches^ their youth ; like that generous mare in 
fPlutarch, which would* admit of iroe hut great horbcs, but when her tail was 
cut off and mane shorn close, and sho nouf saw hcTbclf so deformed in the water, 
when she came to driuk, ab asino conscendi se she was contented at last 

* Ovid. Met 1. Frot. 11b. 2. b T. H. “To captivate the men, but despise iliem wlieu cairtLva'* 

k Vug. 4 JLsu dMcinii Imi .A * 1 lacuatoiloa, JOiul. d s unim. f Oiul. Am 
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to be covered by an ass. Yet this is a common humour, will not be leftj aud 
cannot be helped. 

**S Ha&e Tolo qiiis non vult, lllam qna volt ego nolo : ** I Ioto ft maM, sho Iovcb mo not ; full (kin 

Vmceie vul( ftulmoa, nun satiare Vonua." Shu would liavo mo, bat I not her a^aln; 

bo love to crucify men's huuIb Is bent: 

Lut (seldom doth it plcoM or give content** 

** Their love danceth in a ring, aud Cupid hunts them round about; he dotec; 
is doted on again.” Dumque petit' petitur, pariter que accedit et ardet, their 
affection cannot be reconciled. Oftentimes they may and will not, ^tis their 
own foolish proceedings that mar all, they are too distrustful of themselves, 
too soon dejected: say she be rich, thou poor: she young, thou old; she 
lovely and fair, thou most ill-favoured and deformed ; sho noble, thou base : she 
spruce and fine, but thou an ugly clown: nil despemndum, there’s hope 
enough yet : Mopso Niaa datur^ quid non speremus amantes / Put thyself 
forward once mure, as unlikely matches have been and are daily made, see 
what will be the event. Many leave roses and gather thistles, loathe honey 
and love veijuice: our likings are as various as our palates. But commonly 
they omit o])portunities, oscula qui sumpait, <kc., they neglect the usual means 
and times. 

“Ifo thrtt will not whon he mny, 

W lieu he will ho bhoil luvu iia}.'* 

They look to bo wooed, sought after, and sued to. Most part they will and 
cannot, either for the above-named reasons, or for that there is a multitude of 
suitors equally enamoured, doting all alike; and where one alone must speed, 
what shall become of the rest 1 Hero was beloved of many, but one did enjoy 
her ; Penelope had a company of suitors, yet all missed of their aim. In such 
cases ho or they must wisely and warily unwind themselves, unsettlo liia 

affections by those rules above prescribed, ^quin slultoa excudit ignes, 

^divert his cogitations, or else bravely bear it out, as Turnus did, Tua sit 
Jjavinia conjuXj when he could not get her, with a kind of heroical scorn he bid 
yEneas take her, or with a milder farewell, let her go. Et FhlUida solus haheto^ 
** Take her to you, God give you joy, sir.” The fox in the embleqji would eat 
no grapes, but why] because be could not gut them; care nob then for that 
wliich may not be had. 

Many such inconveniences, lets, and hindrances there are, which cross tlioir 
projects, and crucify poor lovers, which sometimes may, sometimes again cannot 
be so easily removed. But put case they be reconciled all, agreed hitherto, 
suppose this love or good likiug be between two alone, both parties well 
pleased, there is mutuus amor, mutual love and great affection : yet their parents, 
guardians, tutors, cannot agree, thence all is dashed, the match is unequal: 
one rich, another poor; durus poUr^ a hard-hearted, unnatural, a covetous 
father will not maiTy his son, except ho have so much money, ita in aurum 
onines insaniuntf as ‘Chrysostom notes, nor join his daughter in man'iage, to 
save her dowiy, or for that he cannot spare her for the serv ice she doth him, 
and is resolved to part with nothing whilst ho lives, not a penny, though ho 
may peradventure well give it, he will nofc till he dies, and then as a pot of 
money broke, it is divided amongst them that gaped after it so earnestly. Or 
else he wants means to set Ijer out, he hath no money, and though it be to the 
manifest pnjudice of her body and soul’s health, he cares not, he will take no 
notice of it^ she must and shall tarry. Many slack and careless parents, miqui 
patres, measure their children’s affections by their own, they are now cold and 
decrepit themselves, past all such youthful conceits, and they will therefore 
starve their children’s genius, have them iipueris^iUico nasci senes, they must* 
not marry, nee earum amines esse rerum quas secum fert adolescentia: ex sud 
SAusoniuL hOvid. Met IHoxn. 6. in 1. qplst Thcsi cap. 4, ver. 1. kTer. 
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libidine moderatur quce est nunc^ non quae olitn fuit: as he said in theeomedy: 
they will stiile nature, their young bloods must not participate of youthful 
pleasures, but be as they are themselves old on a sudden. And ’tis a general 
fault amongst most parents in bestowing of their children, the father wholly 
respects wealth, when through his folly, riot, indiscretion, he hath embezzled 
liis estate, to recover himselt^ ho confines and prostitutes his eldest son's love 
and affection to some fool, or ancient, or deformed piece for money, 

** 1 rhanaretm dneet flliam. rufarn, niam vlrgiucin, 

CoB^um, bpurso oru» udimcu naao’* ■ — 

^d though liis son utterly dislike, with Clitipho in the comedy, j^on possum 
p.tler: if slie be rich, JSia (ho replies), tU elegaus est, credoLs auittiumili esse/ 
lie must and shall have her, she is fair enough, young enough, if be look or 
liope to inherit his lands, he sliall marry, not when or whom lie loves, Arconulis 
hifjas filUiM, but whom his father commands, when and where he likes, his 
ufiection iim^t dance attendance upon him. His daughter is in the same pre- 
dicament forsooth, as an empty boat she must carry what, where, when, and 
whom her father will. So that iti the^e businesses the father is still for 
the best advantage ;^ow the mother respects good kindred, must part the son 
a jiroper woman. All which “Livy exemplifies, dec, 1. lib, 4. a gentleman 
and a yeoman wooed a wench in Home (contraiy to that statute that the gentry 
and coiiinioualty must not match together) ; the matter was controverted : the 
gentleiiiau was jireferred by the luotlier’s voice, qua quam splendidissimis nup- 
tiis jtengi pucllum volebut: the overseers stood for him that was most worth, 
&c. But parents ought not to be so strict in this behalf, beiiuty is a dowry of 
itself all buJlieient, ^ Virgo fyinnosa, eLsi oppido pauper^ ahuudeddata est, 
®llachel was so married to Jacob, and Bonaveiiturc, 4 sent, “denies that 
lie so much as vcnlally sins, that manics a maid for comeliness of ])ersou.*’ 
Tiie Jews, JJeut. xxi. 1 1, if they saw amongst the captives a beautiful woman, 
some small circuui stances observed, might take her to wife. They should 
Hot be too severe in that kind, especially if there be no such urgent occasion, 
or grievou:f impediment. ’Tis good for a commonwealth. Plato holds, that 
in their contracts “young men should never avoid the aflinity of poor folks, or 
sock after rich.” Poverty and base parentage may be sulliciontly recompensed 
by many other good qualities, moJeaty, virtue, religion, and choice bringing up, 

1 am poor, I confess, but am i therefore coiitem 2 )tible, and an object I Love 
itself is naked, the graces; the stars, and Hercules clad in a lions skin." 
Give something to >irtue, love, wisdom, favour, beauty, person; be not all for 
money. Besides, you must consider that A mor cogi non potest, love cannot 
be compelled, they must affect as they may : ^Fatum est in partibus illis qua, 
sinus abscondit, as the saying is, maiiiage and hanging goes by dcsLiiy 
matches ai*e made in heaven. 

** It li<*n not iit our power to love or hate, 

Por will ill U8 Is orcirulM by tutu." 

A servant maid in *Aristcenctusloved her mistress’s minion, which whenhei 
damo i)erceived, furiosd wmulaiimie, in a jealous humour she dragged hei 
about the liouse by the hair of the head, and vexed her sore. The weneb 
cried out, “^*0 mistress, fortune hath made my body your servant, but not my 
soul !” Affections are free, not to be commanded. Moreover it may be to 
restrain their ambition, pride, and covetousness, to correct those hereditary 
diseases of a family, God in his just judgment assigns and permits 8U(^ 

iTer. Hcaut. Seen. nit. **no will irnny the doii{*])ter «f rich parcntu, a rcd-hnlrcd, blcar-ayed, hlg^ 
* mouthed, cioukCMUnosed w cncli." ^ 1 lehelue et iiobilib ambiebaiit puellam, pncllse certamen in partes 

veiiit, dx. ^ Apuleius ; oL ^ Gen. xxvl. P ^ on )iet'uut \ ciuallter qui muheiem duett ob piuelurU 

tudiDGm. ^ Lib. 6. do Itg. Ex umi rei pub. eat ut In nuptiU Ju\ enea neque pauperum afflinltatinn niglimt, 

nequi) dlrltum aectentur. * rhiloht. ep. quoniain pauper aum, idclrco contemptlor et abjectlor tibl 

Videar ? Amor ipae nurlua eat, fratiie et astra ; H erculea pelle leoiilna indutua ■ J uvenaL S. 

ep, 7. ** 1 julaus inquit, uuu mentem unit addixit uiihi lui tuoa aui vlttitai 
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matches to 1)3 made. For I am of Plato and ^Bodine’a mind, that families 
have their bounds and periods as well as kingdoms, beyond which for extent 
or continuance they shall not exceed, six or seven hundred years, as they there 
illustrate by a multitude of examples, and which Peucer and ^Melancthoii 
approve, but in a pci’petual tenor (as we see by many pedigrees of knights, 
gentlemen, yeomen) continue as they began, for many descents with little 
alteration. Howsoever let them, I say, give something to youth, to love ; they 
must not think they can fancy whom they appoint; ^Amor enim non impera-- 
tuTy affeciua liber si quia alius et mces exigens, this is a free passion, as Pliny 
said in a panegyric of his, and may not be forced : Love craves liking, as the 
saying is, it requires mutual affections, a correspondency: invito non daturneo 
aufertwry it may not be learned, Ovid himself cannot teach us how to love, 
Solomon describe, Apelles paint, or Helen express it. They must not therefore 
compel or intrude; ^qnis enim (as Fabius urgeth) amare aUeno at^imo j)otest i 
but consider withal the miseries of enforced marriages; take pity upon youth : 
and such above the rest as have daughters to bestow, should be very careful 
and provident to marry them in due time. Syracides, cap» 7. vers, 25. calls it 
“a weighty matter to perform, so to marry a daughter to a man of understand- 
ing in due time:” Virgines enim tempestivh locandcBy as ^Lemnius ailiiionish- 
etli, lib. 1. cap. 6. Virgins must be provided for in season, to prevent many 
iliseases, of which ®Eodericus k Castro de morbis muhi&immy lib. 2. cap. 3. and 
Lod. Mcrcatua, lib. 2. de mulier. affect, cap. 4, de mdanch. virgimim et vidua- 
ruMy have both largely discoursed. And therefore as well to avoid tliese feral 
maladies, ’tis good to get them husbands betimes, as to prevent some other 
gross inconveniences, and for a thing that I know besides; ubi nuptiarum 
tempos et atas advcncrit, as Chrysostom adviseth,let them not defer it; they 
perchance will marry themselves ^Ise, or do woi’se. If Nevisanus the lawyer do 
not impose they may do it by right: for as he proves out of Curtius, and some 
other civilians, Syivae, nup. lib. 2. numer. 30. A maid past 25 years of 
age, against her parents’ consent may marry such a one as is unworthy of, and 
inferior to her, and her father by law must be compelled to give her a*competent 
dowiy.” Mistake me not in the meantime, or think that 1 do apologise here 
for any headstrong, unruly, wanton flirts. I do approve that of St. Ambrose 
(Comment in Genesis xxiv. 51), which he hath written touching Bebecca’s 
spousals, “A woman should give unto her parents the choice of her husband, 
®lest she be reputed to be malapert and wanton, if she take upon her to make 
her own choice; %r she should rather seem to be desired by a man, than to 
desire a man herself.” To these hard parents alone I retort that of Curtius 
(in the behalf of modester maids), that are too remiss and careless of their due 
time and riper years. For if they tariy longer, to say truth, they are past 
date, and nobody will respect them. A woman with us in Italy (saith 
® Aretine’s Lucretia) 24 years of age, "is old already, past the best, of no 
account.” An old fellow, as Lycistrata confesseth in ^Aristophanes, etsi sit 
cuntis, cito pueUam virginem ducat uxorem,fjii ’tis no news for an old fellow 
to marry a young wench : but as he follows it, midieris brevis occasio est, etsi 
hoc non apprehenderit,nemo vuU ducere uxorem, expectans vero \edet; who cares 
for an old maid) she may let, kc, A virgin, as the poet holds, lasciva et 
petulans puella virgo, is like a flower, a rose withered on a sudden. 

‘*lQiiain modb naBcentem ratlins conspezlt £oui, | «* She that Tras erft e maid as fresh as May. 
lime redlena aero vespere rldit auum.” | la now an old crone, time ao ateals away.** 

* De repab. c; de period. Temmpnb. 7 Com. In car. Cbron. ‘Flln. In pan. ^Declam. 80a 

s paallia Imprimis nulla danda occaalo lapnUi Tiemn. lib. 1. 54. de. vlt. instlt ^ See more part. 1. a. 

jnem. s. auba 4. d Film excedena annum 35. potest Insclo patre nubere. licet indlgnns ait maiitai, et earn 
eoffere ad eongnie dotandom. * Ke tppetontim prococlorlf reputetnr auctor. i Ezpetita enim magia 
debet rJderl b Tiro gnom ipsa vlnim expetiaaa 9 Mnlier apod noa 34. aonomm retuU eat ctprqjecttlik 
hComftd. Ljdstrat. And. Dlro Interpr. Aasonliu, edy. 14, 
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Let them take time then while they may, make advantage of youth, and as he 
prescribes, 

** k Virgo rosas dam flos novas et nova pubes, | Fair mald.% go gatlior roses (n the prime, 

Kt niurnor osto nvum &ic properaro tuuiu.'* | Ami tliiiik that os a dower so goes on tlmek" 

Let's all love, dum vires anniqm sinurd^ while we ore in the flower of years, 
fit for love matters, and wliile time serves : for 

“ 1 Soles occiclern ct rldero possunt, “ ^ Suns that set may rise again, 

^‘olJU cum semol occldit brevis lax, Itut if once we. lose this light, 

Nox CBt perpetub una domiiunda.'* Tis wiili us pcnictual night.** 

Volat irrevocabile tenipus, time past cannot be recalled. But we need no snefa. 
exliortation, we are all commonly too forward : yet if there be any escape, and. 
all be not as it should, as Diogenes struck the father when the son swore^ 
because he taught him no better, if a maid or a young man miscarry, I think 
their parents oftentimes, guardians, overseers, governors, neqm voa (saith 
*‘Clirysosteni) a supplicio iinmunesevadetisy d non statim ad nnptlas, &c., are in 
as much fault, and as severely to be punished as their children, in providing 
for them no sooner. 

Now for such as have free liberty to bestow themselves, I could wish that 
good counsel of the gbmical old man were put in practice, 

“ ® npulcntlores piiuperlorum ut Alias * Tfiat rich men woald many poor maidens some, 

I 111 lotus ducanti tixores doni iini : And that without dowry, and no b: iiig them home, 

J-:i mull o Act ci vitas coiieordior, So would much concord be In our city, 

Kt invlUla nos miiiore uteinur, quam utlmur.'* Less envy should we have, mucli move pity.** 

If tliey would care less for wealth, w’e should have much more content and 
<]uictness in a commonwealth. Beauty, good bringingup, methinks,isa sufficient 
jiortion of itself, ^ Dos est siia forma puellis, “ her beauty is a maiden’s dower,** 
and ho doth well that will accept of such a wife. Eubulides, in Aristaenetua, 
niaiTied a poor man’s child, yhcie non ilkeiahiU, of a merry countenance, and 
heavenly visage, in pity of her estate, and that quickly. Acontius coming to 
Delos, to sacrifice to Diana, fell in love wittfCydippe, a noble lass, and wanting 
means to get her love, flung a golden apple into her lap, with this inscription 
upon it, - 

“ .luro tlbl sate per my^tlca sacra niono!, I ” I swear by all the rites of Diana, 

^ic tibi venturum comitem, sponsuinque Ibtarum.** | 1*11 come ond be thy husband if T may.** 

»Sho considered of it, and upon small inquiry of his pereon and estate, was 
married unto him. 

'* Blessed Is the wooing, 

That IS not long a doing.** 

As the saying is ; wlien the parties are sufficiently known to each other, what 
needs such scrupulosity, so many cii’cumstances? dust thou know her condi- 
tions, her bringing up, like her person 1 let her means be what they will, take 
her without any more ado. *’Dido and .^neas were accidentally driven by a 
storm both into one cave, they made a match upon it ; Massinissa was married 
to that fair captivo Sophonisba, King Syphax* wife, the same day that he saw 
lier first, to prevent Scipio Lsclius, lest they should determine otherwise of her. 
If thou lovest the party, do as much : good education and beauty is a compe- 
tent dowry, stand not upon money. £rant oltm aurei homines (saith Theocri- 
tus) et adamantes redamahant, in the golden world men did so (in the reign of 
^Ogyges belike^ before staggering Ninos began if domineer), if all be tru*) that 
is reported : and some few now-a-days will do as much, here and there one; 
’tis well done methinks, and all hapjiiness befall them for so doing. ^Leontiua^ 
a pliilosopher of A thens, had a fair daughter called Athenais, nndto corporis 
kpore ac Yemre (saith mine author), of a comely carriage, he gave her no pop- 

k idenL Catulloa Trandated by M. B. Joboaon. ^ Horn. A. h\ 1. Thca cap. 4. 1. ^Flaiilaii 

euvld. 4£plst 12. 1. 2. Eliglt eoidagem pauperem, Indotatam et anblu) deamavit, ex oonnlaentloiM 
cjuninopiia 'Vlrg. JKn. *Keblaaplctor: noripaecoiUanxitpopuloB, Ac. tLipstukpoUL 

bubuL Mayer. Sdect Sect. 1. cap 1& 
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tion but her bringing up, ocouUo former presagw^ out of some secret fore- 
knowledge of her fort une, bestowing that little which he had amongst his other 
children. But she, thus qualified, was prefen*ed by some friends to Constan- 
tinople, to serve Pulclieria, the emijeror’s sister of whom she was baptised 
and called Eudocia. Theodosius, the emperor, in short space took notice of her 
excellent beauty and good parts, and a little after upon his sister’s sole com- 
mendation made her his wife : *twas nobly done of Theodosius. “ JRodophe 
was the fairest lady in her days in all Egypt; she went to wash her, and by 
chance (her maids meanwhile looking but carelessly to her clothes), an eagle 
stole away one of her shoes, and laid it in Psammeticus the King of Egypt’s 
lap at Mcmi)his : he wondered at the excellency of the shoe and pretty foot, 
but more Aquilm factum^ at the manner of the bringing of it: and caused 
forthwith proclamation to be made, that she that owned that shoe should come 
ju'esently to his court ; the virgin came, and was forthwith married to the 
king. I say this was heroically done, and like a prince : I commend him for 
it, and all such as have means, that will either do (as he did) themselves, or 
so for love, &c. marry their children. If he be rich, let him take such a one 
US wants, if she be virtuously given; for as Syracidos, cap, 7. •oer 19. adviseth, 
“ Eorego not a wife and good woman; for her grace is above gold.” If she 
have fortunes of her own, let her make a man. Dariaus of Lacodajmon had a 
many daughters to bestow, and means enough for them all, he never stood 
inquiring after great matches as others used to do, but ^ sent for a company 
of bravo young gallants home to his house, and bid his daughters choose every 
one one, wliom she liked best, and take him for her husband, without any more 
ado. This act of his vras much approved in those times. But in this iron ago 
of ours, we respect riches alone (for a maid must buy her husband now with 
a great dowry if she will have him), covetousness and filthy lucre mars all good 
matches, or some such by-respecti. Crales, a Servian prince (as Nicephorus 
Gregoras, Horn, hist, lib, C. relates it), was an earnest suitor to Eudocia, tlio 
emperor’s sister; though her brother much desired it, yet she could not ^ abide 
him, for lie had three former wives, all basely abused; but the emi^eror still, 
Cralis amidtiam magni faciem, beciiuse he was a great prince, and a trouble- 
8ome neighbour, much desired his affinity, and to that end betrothed his own 
daughter Simonida to him, a little girl five years of age (he being forty-five), 
and five * years older than the emperor himself: such disproportionable and 
unlikely matches can wealth and a fair fortune make. And yet not that alone, 
it is not only money, but sometimes vain-glory, pride, ambition, do as much 
harm as wretched covetousness itself in another extreme. If a yeoman have 
one sole daughter, he must overmatch her above her birth and calling, to a 
gentleman forsooth, because of her great portion, too good for one of her own 
i-ank, as be supposeth : a gentleman’s daughter and heir must be married to a 
knight baronet’s eldest son at least; and a knight’s only daughter to a baron 
himself, or an earl, and so upwards, her great dower deserves it. And thus 
striving for more honour to their wealth, they undo their children, many dis- 
contents follow, and oftentimes they ruinate their families. “Paulus Jovius 
gives instances in Galeatius the Second, that heroical Duke of Milan, extemaa 
vffinitatea decoras quidem regix}faatu, aed aibi et poateria damnosas et ferh exi- 
tialea qucBsivit; he married his eldest son John Galeatius to Isabella the King 
of France his sister, but she was aocero tarn gravia %it ducentia millihua awreo’^ 
rum cimatiterit, her entertainment at Milan was so costfy that it almost undid 

^ Mayem, select sect 1. c. 14. ct ^Jlan. 1. 13. c. 83. cam famulsB lavantie vestes Incurloslus ciietodlrent, Ac. 
mandavlt per nnlversam J£gyptum ut f(Bin1na*qiiiereretur, cqjus is calcens esset; eamqne slo Inyentam In 
tnatrlmonliun accepit ^rausaniaa, lib. 8. de Laeoulcla DimUlt qui nuncianint Oe. optionem pndlli 
4tedit nt earum quellbet eum slbl ▼iram deligeret cqjiu maxima esset forma cnmplacita. luinf 

«oq)agLam abemlnabltnr. ■ Socero qoinque clroitcr annos natu minor. * VIL Ualeat. leeimdl. 
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him. His daughter Yiolanta was married to Lionel Duke of Clarence, tho 
youngest son to Edward the Third, King of England, but, ad ejus adventum 
tantcB opes tarn admirahUi liberalltate prof asm sxiixlf ut opuUntissiniorum regum 
aplendorem superdsse vidcretury he was welcomed with such incredible magnifi- 
cence, that a king’s purse was scarcely able to bear it; for besides many rich 
l>resent3 of horses, arms, plate, money, jewels, &c., ho made one dinner for 
liim and his company, in which were thirty-two messes and as much provision 
left, ut rdatcB d mensa dupes decern miWd)tcs liominum svfficerenty as would 
serve ten thousand men : but a little after Lionel died, novee nuptoe el intern- 
pestivis conviviis operam danSy d:c., and to the duke’s great loss, the solem- 
nity was ended. So can titles, honours, ambition, make many brave, but 
unfortunate matches of all sides for by-respects (though both crazed in body 
and mind, most unwilling, averse, and often unfit), so love is banished, and wo 
feel the sm 4 f.rt of it in the end. But 1 am too lavish perad venture in this 
subject. 

Another let or hindrance is strict and severe discipline, laws and rigorous 
customs, that forbid men to marry at set times, and in some jdaces; as appren- 
tices, servants, collegiates, states of lives in copyholds, or in some base inferior 
offices, licet in such cases, potirinon licety as ho said. They see but as 

prisoner through a grate, they covet and catch, but Tantalus d labris, &c. 
Their love is lost, and vain it is in such an estate to attempt. ^Gravianmum 
est adamare nee potiri, ’tis a grievous thing to love and not enjoy. They may, 
indeed, I deny not, marry if they will, and have free choice, some of them ; but 
in the meantime their case is desperate, Lupum auribus tenent, they hold a 
wolf by the cars, they must cither burn or starve. *Ti& coriiutumsophisma, 
hard to resolve, if they marry they forfeit their estates, they are undone, and 
starve themselves through beggary and want : if they do not marry, in this 
heroical passion they furiously rage, are tormefited, and torn in pieces by their 
predominate affections. Every man bath not tho gift of continence, let him 
‘^pray for it then, os Beza adviseth in his tract de Divortiisy because God hath 
so called hiai to a single life, in taking eway the means of mari-iage. ®Paul 
would have gone from JMysia to Bitliyiiia, but the spirit suffered him not, and 
thou wouldst peradventure be a married man with all thy will, but that pro- 
tecting angel holds it not lit. The devil too sometimes may divert by his ill 
suggestions, and mar many good matclies, as the same ^ Paul Avas willing to 
see tho Bomans, but hindered of Satan he could not. There be those that 
think they are necessitated by fate, their stars have so decreed, and thereforo 
they grumble at their hard fortune, they are well inclined to marry, but one 
nib or other is ever in the way; I know what astrologers say in this behalf, 
what Ptolemy quadripartit Tract, 4. cap, 4. Skoner, lib, 1. cap, 12. what 
Leovitius, genitur, exempt, 1. which Sextus ab Heminga takes to be the horo- 
scope of Hieronymus Wolfius, Avhat Pezelius, Origanausand Leovitius his illus- 
trator Garceus, cap, 12. what Junctine, Protanus, Campanella, what the rest, 
(to omit those Arabian conjectures d parte conjugiiy d parie lascivice, triplici- 
tales veneris, «kc., and those resoluti^is upon a question, an amied potiatur, Jkc.) 
determine in this behalf, viz. an sit natus conjugem habiturus, facile an difficuU 
ter sit sponsam impetratuvus, quot conjuges, quo tempore, quahs decemantur 
nalo uxores, de mutuo amore conjugem^ both in men's and women’s genitures, 
by the examination of tl^e seventh house the almutens, lords and planets there, 
a (L^et &C., by paiiiicular aphorisms, Si dominus 7“" in 7“* vel secunda 
nohilem decernit uxorem, servam aid ignobdem si dmdecinid. Si Venus in 
12'“% with many such, too tedious to relate. Yet let no man be troubled, 

b Apulelns In Catel. nobis cnpldo velle dat, posse aPnegai ^ Anacreon. 6a d Contlnentla donum 

SK fl^e postolet quia certum ut euiu vocarl ad cfleUbatam cui demls, Ac. * Act zvL 7. f Bom. 1. lA 
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or find himself grieved with such predictions, as Hier. Wolfius well saith in 
his astrological ^ dialogue, non mntproetoriana decreta, they be but conjectures, 
the stars incline, but not enforce, 

**Sldera corportbns priesQnt eoelcstla nostrls, 

Sunt OB da ylli condita namquo luto : 

Cogere sod nequcnnt animuni rutione fruontom, 

Qulppe sub Imperio solius Ipso del e^t.” h 

wisdom, diligence, discretion, may mitigate if not quite alter such decrees, 
Fo^'tuna sua d ciiJustjiLe Jingitur moribus, ^ Qui cauti, prudentes, voti canpotes, 
&o,, let iio man then be terrified or molested with such astrological aphorisms, or 
be much moved, either to vain hope or fear, from such predictions, but let every 
man follow his own free will in this case, and do as ho sees causa Better it 
is indeed to marry than burn, for their soul’s health, but for their present for- 
tunes, by some other means to pacify themselves, and diveiii the stream of this 
fiery torrent, to continue as they are, ^ rest satisfied, lugentea virginitatiajlorem 
sto arziisse, deploring their misery with that eunuch in Libanius, since there is 
no help or ramedy, and with Jephtha’s daughter to bewail their virginities. 

Of like TiLVute is superstition, those rash vows of monks and friars, and such 
as live in religious orders, but far more tyrannical and much worse, l^ature, 
youth, and his furious passion forcibly inclines, and rageth on the one side ; 
but their order and vow checks them on the other. ^ Votoqiie auo sua forma 
repugnat. What merits and indulgences they heap unto themselves by it, what 
commodities, I know not j but I am sure, from such rash vows, and inhuman 
manner of lifh, proceed many inconveniences, many diseases, many vices, maa- 
tupration, satyriasis, “priapismus, melancholy, madness, fornication, adultery, 
buggery, sodomy, theft, murder, and all manner of mischiefs : read but Bale’s 
Catalogue of Sodomites, at the visitation of abbeys here in England, Heniy 
Stephan, his Apol. for Herodotus, that which XJJricus writes in one of his epi- 
stles, ” “ that Pope Gregory wheA he saw GOOO skulls and bones of infants taken 
out of a fishpond near a nunnery, thereupon retracted that decree cf priests’ 
marriages, which was the cause of such a slaughter, was much grieved at it, 
and purged himself by repentance.” Bead many such, and then tisk what is 
to be clone, is this vow to bo broke or not? No, saith Bellarmine, cap, 38. lib, 
de Monaclh, melius estscortari et uri quam de voto codibaltls ad nuptias transire^ 
better bum or fly out, than to break tby vow. And Coster in his Enchirid, de 
codibat sacerdoium, saith it is absolutely gravius peccatum, greater sin for 

a priest to maiTy, than to keep a concubine at home.” Gregory de Valence, 
cap, G. de codihat, maintains the same, as those Essei and Montanists of old. 
Insomuch that many votaries, out of a small persuasion of merit and holiness in 
this kind, will sooner die than marry, though it be to the saving of their lives. 
**Anno 1419. Pius 2, Pope, James Bossa, nephew to the King of Portugal, 
and then elect Archbishop of Lisbon, being very sick at Florence, “^when 
his physicians told him, that his disease was such, he must either lie with a 
wench, marry, or die, cheerfully chose to die.” Now they commended him 
for it : but St. Paul teacheth otherwisa ^‘Better marry than burn,” and as 
St. Hierome gravely delivers it, Alice sunf leges Ccesarum, alioe Chrtsti, aliud 
Fopimanus, aliud Faulus noater proedpit, there’s a difference betwixt God’s 
ordinances and men’s laws :*and therefore Cyprian, Epist. 8 boldly denonneeth, 
impium eat, adultaiim eat, sac^Hegwri est, quodewnque hvmano furore statuituTf 

• 

a Ftoflx. iiren. Leovltll. '* Tho stnn In tbe dclos preside over our persons, fbr they are mode of humble 
mat ti’T. They cannot bind a rational mind, for that is under tho control of God only.” i Idem Wolflue, 
dind. k *^That is, make tlio best of It, and take hts lot as it Ms.” i Ovid. 1. Met ** Their beanty is 

inconsistent with their vows.” >^Mercurialls de Priapismo. >^Memorablle quod Ulrlcus epistola refers 
Gregorium qnum ex piscina quadam ollata plus quam sex mllle infantum capita Tidlsset ingemuisse et 
dccratnm de coBilhatu tantum casdis causom conliMSaa, condigno illud poenltentla fructu purgAsse. Kemnislua 
ex concll. Trident part 8. de coelltiata saoerdotnm. *S1 nubat quam al domi concublnom alat 

P Alphonsua Cieoonins, lib. de gest pontifleum. ^ Cum medlol soadarent nt aut nuheret aut coitn uteiftiu; 
ale morten Tltarl posse, mortem pottos intrepldoi expecUYlt, 4 bc. 
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ui dispositio divina vwletur, it is abominable^ impious, adulterous, and sacri- 
legious, wliiit men make and ordain after their own furies to cross God’s laws. 

Georgius Wicelius, one of their own arch divines {Inspect, eccks. pag, 18) 
exclaims against it, and all such rash monastical vows, and would have such 
persons seriously to consider what they do, wliom they admit, ne in poskrum 
querantur de inanihus stupris^ lest they repent it at hi&t. For either, as ho 
follows it, ®you must allow them concubines or suffer them to marry, for scarce 
shall you find three priests of tliree thousand, qui per af.atem rwn amenta that 
are not troubled with burning lust. Wherefore I conclude, it is an unnatural 
and impious thing to bar men of this Christian liberty, too severe and iuliu* 
*nan an edict. 


t Thr siUij wrniy ih% iitmrmn^ 

The little redbreeul haee their election^ 
They fly J 6ai$ and together gonc^ 
\Vhereas hem list^ about envinjn 
Ae they of kinde have tnclination^ 
And 0 $ nature vnpress and guide. 

Of everything list to provide. 


I'ft man atone, aloe the hard stond, 

J 'lul crutlly bi/ kinds ordinance 
Onmtraintd is, and by statutes bound, 

A 'Ul debarred from all such pleasance: 
What meantth this, tohat is this j/retenet 
Of laics, J ms, against all right of kinde. 
Without a cause, to narrow men to Lindet 


Many laymen repine still at priests’ marriages above the rest, and not at 
clergymen only, but of all the meaner sort and condition, they would have none 
marry but such as are rich and able to maintain wives, bccanao their parish 
belike shall be pestered with orphans, and the world full of beggars : but 
“these arc hard-hearted, unnatural, monsters of men, shallow politicians, they 
do not consider that a great part of the v/orld is not yet inhabited as it ought, 
how many colonics into America, Terra Australis incognita, Africa, may be 
sent? Let them consult with Sir William Alexander’s Book of Colonies, 
Orpheus Junior’s Golden Fleece, Captain Whitburnc, Mr. Ilagthorpe, &c. and 
they shall surely be otherwise informed. Those politic Homans were of another 
mind, they thought thcircity and country could never betoo populous. ^’Adrian 
the emperor said he had rather have men than money, midle se liommum 
adjectione ampUare imperium^ quam pecunid, Augustus Caesar made an 
oration in 4lome ad coclihes, to persuade them to marry; some countries com- 
pelled them to marry of old, as ^ Jews, Turks, Indians, Cliinese, amongst the 
rest in the.se days, who much wonder at our discipline to sulfer so many idle 
])ersoiis to live in monasteries, and often marvel how they can live honest. 
*]n the isle of Maragnan, the governor and petty king there did wonder at 
the Frenchmen, and admire liow so many friars, and the rest of their company 
could live without wives, they thought it a thing impossible, and would not 
believe it. If these men should but survey our multitudes of religious houses, 
observe our numbers of monasteries all over Europe, 18 nunneries in Padua, 
in Venice 34 cloisters of monks, 28 of nuns, <kc. ex uixgue leoneni, ’tis to this 
proportion, in all other provinces and cities, what would they think, do they 
live honest ] Let them dissemble as they will, I am of Tertullian’s mind, that 
few can continue but by compulsion. “ chastity (saith he) thou art a rare 
goddess in the world, not so easily got, seldom continuate : thou mayest now 
and then be compelled, either for^efect of nature, or if discipline persuade, 
dfecrees enforce or lor some such by-respects, sullennoss, discontent, they 
have lost their Ifirst loves, may not have whom ttiey will themselves, want of 
means, rash vows, &c. But can he willingly contain 1 I think not. There- 
fore, cither out of comijiiscration of human imbecility, in policy, or to prevent 


• f Eplst. 30. * VldR Tltam ejus edit. 1023, ’by D. T. Junes. tLldf^ate, In Oiancer's Flower of CurtcsIeL 

^ Tls nut multltndo but Idleness which causeth beggary. * Or to set them owork, and bring them up In 

Fome honest trades. 7 Dion, CassloF, lib. 36. *Sardns. ISuztorphiiiB. * Claude Albuville In his hisL* 
of the f^enchroen to tho Isle of Marognan, An. lOU. b Kara quldcm dea tu cs, 0 chastltas. in hla terrio, 
neo Ikclla perfects, rarlas porpetua, cogi nonnunquam potest, ob naturn defectum, vela! dladpllna perraaerit, 
eeninn compresacrlt. 
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u far worse inconvenience, for they hold some of them as necessary as meat 
and drink, and because vigour of youth, the state and temper of most men’s 
bodies do so furiously desii’e it, they have heretofore in some nations liberally 
admitted polygamy and stews, a hundred thousand courtezans in Grand Cairo 
in Egypt, as ®Kadzivilus observes, are tolerated, besides boys: how many at 
Tez, Kome, Naples, Florence, Venice, <kc., and still in many other provinces 
and cities of Europe they do as much, because they think young men, church- 
men, and servants amongst the rest, can hardly live honest. The consideration 
of this belike made Vibius, tlie Spaniard, when his friend ^Crassus, that rich 
Homan gallant, lay hid in the cave, ut voluptatia quam CBtasilla dcsideratcopianh 
faceretf to gratify him the more, send two ® lusty lasses to accompany him all 
that while he was there imprisoned. And Surenus, the Partliian generuJ, 
when he warred against the Homans, to carry about with him 200 concubines, 
as the Swiss soldiers do now commonly their wives. But, becauso'tliis course 
is not generally approved, but rather contradicted as unlawful and abhorred, 
^in most countries they do much encourage them to marriage, give groat 
rewards to such as have many children, and mulct those that will not marry, 
Jus trium llbcrorum^ and in Agellius, lih, 2. cap. 15. Elian. IW. G. cap 5. 
Valerius, lib. 1. cap. 9. ^^We read that three children freed the father fronk 
painful offices, and five from all contribution. "A woman shall be saved by 
bearing children.” Epictetus would have all marry, and as Plato will, C tie 
legibus^ he that marrieth not before 35 years of his age, must be compelled 
and punished, and the money consecrated to ^Juno’s tem})le, or applied to 
public uses. They account him, in some countries, unfortunate that dies with- 
out a wife, a most unhajipy man, as ^Boetius infers, and if at all happy, yet 
infortunio felix^ unhappy in his supposed happiness. They commonly deplore 
his estate, and much lament him for it : 0, my sweet son, «kc. »See Lucian, 
de Luctu^ Sands fol. 83, &c. 

Yet notwithstanding, many with ns are of the opposite part, they are mar- 
ried themselves, and for others, let them burn, fire and fiame, they care not, so 
they be not troubled with them. Some are too curious, and some too covetous, 
they may marry when they will both for ability and means, but so nice, that 
except as Thoophilus tho emperor was presented, by bis mother Euprosune, 
with all the rarest beauties of the empire in the great chamber of his palace 
at once, and bid to give a golden apple to her he liked best. If they might 
so take and choose whom they list out of all the fair maids their nation afibrds, 
they could happily condescend to marry: otherwise, &c., why should a man 
marry, saith another epicurean rout, what’s matrimony but a matter of money ? 
why should free nature be entrenched on, confined or obliged, to this or that 
man or woman, with these manacles of body and goods? (kc. There are those 
too that dearly love, admire and follow women all their lives long, sponsi 
FenelopeSf never well but in their company, wistly gazing on their beauties, 
observing close, hanging after them, dallying still with them, and yet dare not, 
will not many. Many poor people, and of the meaner sort, are too distrustful 
of God’s providence, “ they will not, dare ifot for such worldly respects,” feajr 
of want, woes, miseries, or that they shall light, as ‘ Lemnius saith, on ‘a 
scold, a slut, or a bad wife.” And therefore, ^Tristeni Juventam venere 
dcserta colaniy they are resolved to live single, as “Epaminondas did, “ ait 

I 

^ Perei^n. HiororoL ^ Plutarch, vita i^us, adolescentlv meilto constitntus. * Anclllas duos cgre^Ia 
f«)mia et etatia fioro. f Ales, ab Alex. 1. 4. c. 8. S Tics Alii patrem ab cxcublis, qiiinque ab omnibuf 
offleba llberabant h Pr.i cepto primo, coKator nubere aut mulctetur ct pecunia templo J unonia dedlcetiir , 
etpubllcaAat. 1 Gonaol. 3. praa. 7. kiUc. Hill. Epic, philoa. IQuI ao caplatro matrinioiill allif^ari 
non patlimtur, Lemn. lib. 4. 13. de occult. naU Abhurrent multi h matrimonio, ne moroaain, querulam, 
accrteui, amaram uxorem preferre coffantui*. "^Scncc. ^C^eba enim vlxorat ncc ad 

uxoreni ducendam unnnaui Inducl potuiL ^ Seuec. Ulp, ** 'I'lioro b nothing better, xiuthiug pre£BrabLe 

to a alugb life.'* « 
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esseprius, melius nil calibe vitaf and ready with Hippolitustoahjure all women 
^D^tor omnes, horreOf fugio, execror^ But, 

** n Ilippollte, ncwlfl qnod fugis vita bonum, 
llippulitu, nescu** — 

*‘alas, poor Hippolitns, thou knowest not what thou sayest, ’tis otherwise, Hi|H- 
politus.” ** Some make adoubt, an uxor literato sit ducenda, whether a scholar 
should marry, if she bo fair she will bring him back from his grammar to his 
horn book, or else with kissing and dtiHianco she will hinder his study ; if 
foul with scolding, he cannot well intend to both, as Philippus Pcroaldus, that# 
great Bononian doctor, once writ, impedlri enim siudia literarnmy <kc., but ho 
recanted at last, and in a solemn soi*t with true conceived words lie did ask the 
world and all w’ornen forgiveness. But you shall have the story as he relates 
liimself, in his Commentaries on the sixth of Apuleius. Bor a long time I 
lived a singje life, et ah uxors ducenda semper ahhorrui^ nec quicquam Ubero 
lecto cenmi jucimdhfs. 1 could not abide marriage, but as a rambler, erraticua 
ac volaticua amator (to use his own words) per mvltiplices amoves discurrebain, 
I took a snatch where I could get it; nay more, I railed at marriage down- 
right, and in a public auditory, when I did interpret that Sixth Satire of Juvenal, 
out of Plutarch and Seneca, I did heap up all the dicteries I could against 
womc'ii ; but now recant with ^tcfiichornSj palmodiam cano, nec poenilct censeH 
in ordine maritorvm^ I a])provo of mamage, I am glad I am a ‘‘married man, 
I am heartily glad I have a wife, so sweet a wife, so noble a wife, so young, 
so chaste a wile, so loving a wife, and I do wish and desire all other men to 
marry; and especially scholars, that as of old Martia did by Hortensius, 
Ten-ntia by Tullius, Calphurnia to Plinius, Pudentilla to Apuleius, “hold the 
candle whilst their husbands did meditate and write, so theirs may do them, 
and as my dear Camilla doth to me. Let other men be averse, rail then and 
scoff at women, and say what they can to the contrary, vir sine uxore malvriim 
expert estf <fec., a single man is a happy man, ckc., but this is a toy. ^Nec 
dnlces amoves speme^ pucr, neque tu choreas; these men arc too distrustful 
and much jjO blau’.e, to use such speeches, ^Parcite panc.orum dijfnndere 
crimen in omnes, “They must not condemn all for some.** As tliere be 
many bad, there bo some good wives ; as some be vicious, some be virtuous. 
Bead what Solomon hath said in their praises, Prov. xiii. and Syracides, cap, 
2C et 30, “ Blessed is the man that hath a virtuous wife, for the number of bis 
days shall be double. A virtuous woman rejoiceth her husband, and she shall 
fulfil the years of his life in peace. A good wife is a good portion (and xxxvi. 
24), an help, a pillar of rest,” columaa quietis, ^Qui capit uxorem, fratrem 
capit aique sovovem. And 30, “ He that hath no wife wandereth to and fro 
mourning.” Mitmtmtur airce covjvge curcCf women are the sole, only joy, and 
comfort of a man’s life, born ad usum et liisum hominumjitmamenlafamilias^ 

“7 iH'lltiic Iminani generis, solatia vlts, 

Blaiiditlas not tis, x>lacidls8lma cura diet, 

Vota viidm, Juveiium spea,” &c. 

« * A wdfe is a young man’s mistress, a middle age’s companion, an old man’s 
nui*se Pavticeps loitorum et a prop, a help, «kc. 

■ optima vlri poBseesIo est nxor bescvola, I •• Man's best posse'-sloii la a loving wife, 

Mitigana Iram et avcrtens animaxn ejus a trlstltia." | Sho texni^rs anger and div erts all strife.** 

There is no joy, no comfort, no sweetness, no pleasure in the world like to that 
of a good wife, ^ 

** Qnhm citm chara donii conjux, fldusquo maritus 
I'lmnlinis degimt” b 


Pllor. 4 if ''.neas Sylvius de dictis SigiamuTidl. llonsiua. Primiero. 'Ilabco usorem cx aniiniscntentlii, 
Cnii.lllain Poleutti Jurisconsult! tlllam. * Legontlbus et nedltantibus ranclelas et eaiidclabi urn tenuerunt, 
tl lor. “ Neither despiso agreeable love, nor mli thftil ples-sure.** “ Ovid. * Aphranius. -He ■who 

^■liooBCS a U'lfe, takes a brother and a sister.” 7 Lochena " Tlte delight of mankind, the solace of life, 
the blandidiments of night, delicious cares of day, the wishes of older men, tiie hopes of young.” Bacon’s 
Lssuys. * Kniipidea b ** Ilow harmoniously do a loving wife and constant liusbund lead their livea'* 
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saith our Latin Homer, she is still the same in sickness and in health, his eyc^ 
his hand, his bosom friend, his partner at all times, his other sol^ not to bo 
separated by any calamity, but ready to share all sorrow, discontent, and as the ^ 
Indian women do, live and die with him, nay more, to die presently for him. 
Admetus, king of Thessaly, when he lay upon his death-bed, was told by 
Apollo’s Oracle, that if ho could get any body to die for him, he should live 
longer yet, but when all refused, hLs 2 )arents ctsi decrepiti, friends and followers 
forsook him, Alce^tus, his wife, though young, most willingly undertook it ; 
what more can be desired or expected ? And although on the other side there 
be an infinite number of bad husbands (I shouldrail downright against some of 
them), able to discourage any woman; yet there bo some good ones again, and 
those most observant of marriage rites. An honest countiy fellow (as Fulgosus 
relates it) in the kingdom of Naples, ®at plough by the sea-side, saw his wife 
carried away by Mauritanian pirates, he i*an ^tcr in all ha*ste, up to tho chin 
fin^t, and when lie could wade no longer, swam, calling to the governor of the 
ship to deliver lus wife, or if he must nothav(5 her restored, to let him follow as a 
prisoner, for he was resolved to be a galley-slave, his drudge, willing to endure 
any misery, so that he might but enjoy his dear wife. The Moors seeing the 
man’s constancy, and relating the whole matter to their governors at Tunis, 
Bct them both freo, and gave them an honest pension to maintain themselves 
during their lives. 1 could tell many stories to this effect ; but put case it often 
prove otherwise, because marriage is troublesqme, wholly therefore to avoid ii, 
is no argument ; Ho that will avoid trouble must avoid the world.” (Euse- 

bius prcppar, EvangeL 5, cap. 00.) Some trouble there is in marriage I deny 
not, Elsi grave sit matrimonium, saith Erasmus, edulcatur tamcn dsc., 

yet there bo many things to ® sweeten it, a pleasant wife, ;;/acrii5 itxor, pretty 
children, dxdces nati, delictirfUiorum hominum, the chief delight of the sons of 
men ; Eccles. ii. 8. &c. And howsoever though it were all troubles, ^utiiUatis 
publiccB causd (levorandum, grave quid Ubenter suheundutn, it must willingly 
bo undergone for public good s sake, 

'• * Audlte (populn^) hafc, Inquit Susarion, “lloor me, 0 my count rj'mon, Siisolnm. 

Malic sunt mulicics, veruntamen O pupulai c% 'Nn omeu ai e nauglu, 3 ct uo life wKliuut oiiu.* 

Hoc sine inulo domum Inbabitoro non licui.’* 

^ Malum est mulier^ sed necessarlnm nmlim. They are necessary evils, and 
for our own ends we must make use of them to have issue, ^ Supplet Venvs ac 
restituit liumanum genus, and to propagate the church. For to what end is a 
man born ? why lives he, but to inci'easc the world ? and how shall he do that 
well, if ho do not marry ? MeUrimonium hurnano generi immortalitaUm tribuit, 
saith Nevisanus, matrimony makes us immortal, and, according to '^Tacitus, 
W^fmnissimuni inqjcrii munimentum, the sole and chief prop of an empire. 

* Indigne vivit per quern non vivU et alter, “ which Pelopidas objected to Epa- 
minondas, he was an unworthy member of acommonwealth, that left not a child 
after him to defend it, and as “ Trismegistus to his son Tatius, " have uo 
commerce with a single man;” Holding belike that a bachelor could not live 
honestly as he should, and w’ith Georgius Wicelius, a great divine and holy 
man, who of late by twenty-six arguments commends marriage as a thing most 
necessary for all kind of persons, most laudable and fit to be embraced ; and 
is persuaded withal, that ilo man can live and die religiously, as he ought, 
without a wife, persuasus nemincm posse neque pie vivere, neque bene mori 
extra uxorem, he is false, an enemy to the commonwealth, injurious to himself, 

*Cnm juxtamaroBgram colcret; Omnln enim mlscriss immemorem coi^ngalla amor cum fecerat. Kon 
alne injrt iitl adniiratione, tnnta homlms chiiritulc inotu^ icx lileros e«BO Juasit, Ac. d Qui vnlt Titai'O* 

luok'Miiib, vitPt mundum. /?(or rfptrxovh-rti* xyvfflv u^podirnt. Quid vltu cntquBBso quldroeBtalDO 
C>iiiidc dulcb? Mlmncr. fErounus. SKStobco. b Menander. lSencca,liy^ Mb. 3. nuni. 1. 

k Hist. lib. 4. 1 Pulmgenlus. ** He lives contcmpilbly by whom no other Uv« ” “ Lruson. hb. 7* 

ciij*. 23. u ! oil so'^ictatem habere, Ac. 
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dcstnictive to the world, an apostate to nature, a rebel against heaven and 
earth. Let our wilful, obstinate, and stale bachelors ruminate of this, “If we 
could live without wives,” as Marcellua Numidicua said in ° Agellius, “ we 
would all want them; but because we cannot, let all marry, and consult rather 
to the public good, than their own private j)leasure or estate.” It were an 
happy thing, as wise ^ Euripides hath it, if we could buy children with gold 
and silver and bo so provided, eiiie mulUrum conyressu, without women’s 
company; but that may not be: 

** 40rbus Jacebit aqiiallldo turplB situ, I ** Earth, air, sea, land eftsoon would come to nongb^ 

Vanuni sine ullius classlbus htablt iiuue, | Hie wuild Itself sliuuld bo to ruin brought*' 

Alcsque coelo deci It et sylv is lei u." I 

Necessity therefore coinpels us to marry. 

But what do I trouble myself to find arguments to pcisuade to, or commend 
Tniirriage] behold a brief abstract of all that which 1 have said, and much 
more, succiflctly, pithily, pathetically, pei*ai)icuously, and elegantly delivered in 
twelve motions to mitigate the miseries of marriage, by ** Jacobus de Voraginc, 

1. Jlea est ? Juihps quee tneatar et augeaL — 2. Non eat? habes qiue qvm'oJt, 
— 3. Secundve res sunt? felicittvs dnpllcaiur, — 4. Adversce sunt? Cntsolatur, 
ndsidet^ onus participat ut tolerahile fiat — 5. Donii es? soUtudtms tasdlum 
pelllt, — b, ForcbS? Disredentem visa proseqmtU)% ahi>enteni ih^idemty redeun- 
iem Iceta accipit — 7. Nihil jucundum absque sociclate : Nulla societas niatri- 
monio suavior. — 8. Vinculum conjugalis charitatis adamantinum. — 9. Accres^ 
cit dulcis affinium turha, dupUcatur nutnerus pareutum^ fratvutiiy sjroru/n, 
oiepotum. — 10. PuLchra sis prole parens , — 11. Lex Mosis sterilitatem matri- 
monii excccatuTy quanto amplius ccuUbatum? — 12. 6't natura poinam non 
effugit, ne voluntas quidem effagvit 

1. Hast thou means? thou hast none to keep and increase it. — 2. na*t 
none? thou hast one to help to get it. — 3. Art in prosperity? thine hap})ines3 
is doubled. — 4. Art in adversity ? shell comfort, assist, bear a part of thy 
burden to make it more tolerable. — 5. Art at home? she’ll drive away melan- 
choly. — C. Art abroad ? she looks after thee going from home, wishes for thee 
in thine absence, and joyfully welcomes thy return. — 7. llicre’s nothing 
delightsome without society, no society so sweet as matrimony. — 8. The band 
of conjugal love is adamantine. — 9. The sweet company of kinsmen incrcaseth, 
the number' of parents is doubled, of brothers, sisters, nephews. — 10. Thou 
art made a father by a fair and liappy issue. — 11. Moses curseth the b.arren- 
ness of matrimony, how murh more a single life/ — 12. If nature c;>cape not 
punishment, surely thy will shall not avoid it. 

All this is tnie, say you, and who knows it not? hut how easy a matter is it 
to answer these motives, and to make an Aniiparodia quite opposite unto it? 
To exercise myself I will essay : 

1. Hast thou means? thou hast one to spend it. — 2. Hast none? thy beg- 
gary is increased. — 3. Art in prosperity? thy happiness is ended. — 4. Art in 
adversity? like Job’s wife she’ll aggravate thy misery, vex thy soul, make thy 
buinlen intolerable. — 5. Art at home? she’ll scold thee out of door’s. — 6. Art 
abroad? If thou be wise keep tfiee so, she’ll perliaps graft horns in thine 
ulisence, scowl on thee coming homo. — 7. Nothing givc^ more content than 
solitariness, uo solitariness like this of a single lif5. — 8. TJiu band of marriage 
is adamantine, no hope of loosing it, thou art undone. — 9. Thy number in- 
creaseth, thou shalt bo fiovoured by thy wife’s friends. — 10. Thou art made a 
cornuto by an unchaste wile, and shalt bring up other folks’ children, instead 
•of thine own. — 11. Paul commends maridage, yet he prefers a single life. — 12. 
Is marriage honourable? What au immortal crown belongs to virginity? 

^’Lib. 1. cap. a SI, Inquit, Qairltes, sine uxoro esse pos^emua, oinr.09 carcrcinns ; Sed quonlan sic cife 
snlatl potluB publico) qiiain voliiptatl conBulendum. licutum forct si Uberos auro ct orgento lucicui, 

^ bdhocfk Hyp* ^ Ueiu 11. Adiutoriam siioUc. ±o. 
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So Siracidee bimself speaks as much as may be for and against women, so 
doth almost every philosopher plead pro and con^ every poet thus argues the 
case: (though what cares vulgus liominum what they say?) so can I conceive ' 
perad venture, and so cinst thou: when all is said, yet since some be good* 
some bad, lot’s put it to tlie venture. 1 conclude therefore with iSeneca, 

— — “ cur Toro ' iduo Jaccs ? 

Tristem Juveiitaiu iiolvo: nunc luxiisrape^ 

Llluiido hubenoa, optimos sitM diu^ 

Ldiuere prohibti. 

« Why dost thou lie alone, let tliy youth and best days to pass away?” Many 
wliilst thou mayest, donee vivmti canities abest whilst thou art yet able, 

yet; luKsty, ^Migecui dicas, tu mi/ii sola places, make tliy choice, and that freely 
forthwith, make no delay, but take thy fortune as it falls. ’Tis true, 

ost qiil Inuidcilt 

III niolain uxonm, 1 'lix qui in boium,** 

*Tis a hazard both ways I confess, to live single or to marry, ^ Nam ctuxorem 
ducere, et non ducere malum est, it may be bad, it may be good, as it is a cro^s 
jiiiil calamity ou the one side, so ’tis a sweet delight, an incomparable happi- 
ness, a blessed estate, a most unspeakable benelit, a sole content, on the other, 
’tis all in the proof. Bo not then so wayward, so covetous, so distrustful, so 
curious and nice, but let’s all marry, mutuos foventes amplexus; “ Take me to 
thee, and thee to mo,” to-morrow is St. Valentino’s day, let’s keep it holiday for 
Cupid’s sake, for that great god Love’s sake, for Hymen’s sake, and celebrate 
^Venus’ vigil with our ancestors for company together, singing as they did, 

“Cm*« lunet qni nunqium amavlt, quiquo aina\it. . “Let those lo\c now wlio never loved before, 

ennv iiinet, And who always loved in)w lov e the more ; 

Ver novum, ver Jam eanorum, ver natu^ oi bla est, Sw eel loves are bom with ev«M y opcninic spi mg ; 

Vero conoordaut union s, vere nabuat olilea, Uiida firom tliu tender boughs Iheir piedf^es sing,** 

lit tioinus coma resolvit, dsc. dca 

Crns amet,“ Ac.- 

Lct him that is averse from marriage read more in Barbanis de re uxor, lib, 1. 
cap. 1. Lemnius de imtitat. cap. 4. P. Godofridus de AiiKyr. lib. 3. cap. 1. 
^Nevisanus, lib. 3. Alex, ab Alexandro, lib. 4. cap. 8. Tunstall, Erasmus’ tracts 
in laudem matrimonii, (See., and I doubt not but in the end ho will rest satibhed, 
recant with Beroaldus, do pcnanco for his former folly, singing some peniten- 
tial ditties, desire to be reconciled to the deity of this great god Lov^ go a 
pilgrimage to liis shrine, offer to his image, sacrifice upon his altar, and be as 
willing Jit last to embrace marriage as the rest : There will not bo found, I 
hope, “ No, not in that severe family of Stoics, who shall refuse to submit his 
grave beard, and supercilious looks to the clipping of a wife, or disagree from 
his fellows in this point.” “For what more willingly (as *‘VaiTo holds) can a 
pro[)er man see than a fair wife, a sweet wife, a loving wife?” can the world 
afford a better sight, sweeter content, a fairer object, a more gracious aspect? 

Since then this of marriage is the last and best refuge, and cure of heroical 
love, all doubts are clejired, and impediments removed ; I, say again, what 
remains, but that according to both tlioir desires, they bo happily joined, since 
it cannot otherwise bo helped? God send us all good wives, every man his 
wibh in this kind, and me mine! ^ 

b And Ood that ail this world hath ywroughtt 
Stud hvtjt hit Love that hath it so dure boug'd. 

If all parties be pleased, ask their banns, 'tis a match. 'Fruitur Bhodanthe 
spoHsay sponso Posiclc ; Khodanthe and Dosicles shall go together, Clitijihon. 

■ Ovid. “ Find her to whom you may say, • thou art my only pleasure.’ " t Euripides. “ Unhappy tha 
man who has met a bad wife, Jiappy who loan I a itckmI one “ « £ Orseco Valerius, lib. 7. cap. 7. “ Ta 

marry, and not to marry, are equally ba<»e.“ * rervigihuiu Veneris b vetere poeU. 7 Domus non potest 

coii^latereslne nzora hlevlsaniia lib. i. num. 18. >>101110 in severisslma Stolconim fsmilla qul non barbana 
«luoque et superelllam amplexlbus nxoris subinlaerit, ant in ista parte h rcliquls diwenserlt. llunalus Pi linlero 
^ Uuld libentlus homo inascnlns videru debot quam beUam uxorem 1 b Chaucer. * > Concluslo Theod 

I’rodT'^. mL 9. 1. Amur. 
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and Leucippe, Theagines and Cbariclea, Poliarcbus hath his Argenis, Lysan* 
der Calista (to make up the mask), ^Fotiturqiie sud puer Iphia lanHii. 

And Troitus in lust and in quiet 
Is with Creseid, his own heart sweet. 

And although they have hardly passed the pikes, through many difficuhiea 
and delays brought the match about, yvit let them take this of ^ Aristsenetus 
(that so marry) for their comfort : “ ^ after many troubles and cares, the mar- 
riages of lovers are more sweet and pleasant.” As we commonly conclude a 
comedy with a ® wedding, and shaking of hands, let’s shut up our discourse, 
and end all with an ^ Epithalamium. 

Felidter nuptis, God give them joy together. ^ Hymen 0 Hijmencse, Hymen 
ndes 0 IlymmcBe I Bonum factum^ ’tis well done, Hand equidem sine inente 
rear, sine numine Hivumy *tis a happy conjunction, a fortunate match, an 
even couple, 

** Ambo anlmla, atnbo proestantei Tlrlbns, ambo 
Florentca aiiuk%** 

“ they both excel in gifts of body and mind, are both equal in years,” youth, 
vigour, alacrity, she is fair and lovely as Lais or Helen, he as another Char 
rinus or Alcibiades, 

— “ k ludlto ut lubet ct brcvl “ Thrn modestly co sport and tor, 

Llbcros date.” And let's have every year a buy.** 

** ^ Go give a sweet smell as incense, and bring fortli flowers as the lily that 
wo may say hereafter, Scitus Mecastor nalus eat Pamphilo paer. In the 
meantime I say, 

Ite, ERltc, 0 Juvcncs, n non inurmura rostra colnmbae, “ Gentle youths, go sport yourselrcs betimes, 
Jirachia, non hcdcrie, ncque vliicuut os^ula concliaB.*' Let not the doves outpass your murmunngs. 

Or Ivy^clasping aims, or oyster kisBlngs.” 

And in the morn betime, as those ° Lacedsn^onian lasses saluted Helena and 
Mcnelaus, singing at tlieir windows, and wishing good success, do w© at yours : 

** Salvo O sponsa, salve fcliic, dot robls Latona ** Oond morrow, master bridegroom, and xnisticss 

keliccm soboleni, Venus dca (let a:(iua1cin amovem Many f.iis lovely bernes to you bctldcl [b.idis 
Inter vos ni\^ub; Saturnus durabiles divitias, Let Venus to you imitiiiil luvo procure, 

Dormire in ]>cctoru mutud amurcni insplautiu^ l et Saturn give you riches to endure. 

Kt dosidcrium 1 - ■— l.uug may yun sleep in one anotlicr's arms, 

Inspiring sweet desu’o, and fice from harina.* 

Even all your lives long, 

“ P Contlngat vobis turturuin concordio, I •* The love of turtles hap to you, 

Corniciilaj vlvacltas ” | And ravens’ years still to renew.” 

Let the Muses sing, (as ho said ;) the Graces dance, not at their weddings 
only, but all their days long ; so couple their hearts, that no irksomeness 
or anger ever befal them ; let him never call her other name tlian my ioy, 
my light, or she call him otherwise than sweetheart. To tliis happiness of 
theirs, let not old ago any whit detract, but as their years, so let their mutual 
love and comfort increase.” And when they depart this life, 

“ Concordes quoniani vlxere tot annos, Dccauso they have so sweetly liv’d together, 

Auferat hora duos cudem, nee conjugls usquam Let nut ono dlo a day before the uttiur, 

Busta sms videat, nee sit tumulandus ab ilia.” lie bnry her, she him, with even late. 

One hour their souls let Jointly separate.” 

** Fortunatl ambo A quid mea carmlna possunt, 

I^ulla dies uuquam memori vos eximot sevo.” 4 

Atque hsec d© amore dixisso suflficiat, sub correctione, ^ quod ait ille, cujusque 
melius sentientis, Plura qui volet de remediis amoris, legat Jasonem Fratea^ 
senii ArnMam, Moidaltum, sSavanarolam, Langiurn, Valescum, Crimisonum^ 

d Ovid. ^ Eplst. 4. 1. 2. Jucundiores multo et suavlons longb post molcstas turban amantium naptla. 
f Olim merninisse Juvabit. S Quid expectatls, Intos Aunt nuptifie, the music, guests, and all the good cheer 
is wltliiii. h The conclusion of Chaucer’s poem of Trollus and Creseid. i Catullus. k Catullus. 

J. Sccundns Sylvar. lib. Jam vlrgo thalamum subibit unde ne vlrgo redeat, marite, euro. 1 Ecclua. 

jcxzlx. 14. Galeni Epithal. O noctem quater et quater beatam. ** Theoerltua, idyl. IS. P Erasm. 
Epithal. P. ^gidU. Nee salient modo sed duo charlssinia pcctora iiidlssolubill niutuiB beneTolentlie nodo 
corpulent, at niliii unquam eos incedere possit ir» vel todii. Ilia perpetuo niliil audiut nisi, mea lux : ille 
violsBlm nihil nisi, anime mi : atque hulc Jucunditati ne scncctus detruhat, lino potius aliqbid adaugcat 
^ ” Happy both, If my verses have any charms, nor shall tiu.u over detract A'om the memorable example ol 
your lives.” ^ Kurnniannus du 1 nca amui is. • • 

• i M 
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AJexamdnm, Benedictumf Laurentiumf VaSeriolam, d Poetis Noionm^ & 
sioatratibus Clmwerumy &o., with whom I ooncludo. « 

• For my wordi hire and eoety part, 

/speak hem all under correction. 

Of pou that feeling have in love's art. 

And put it all in pour discretion. 

To tntreatormake diminution. 

Of my language, that / you beseech: 

£ut MOtf to purpose of my rather speech. 


SECT. III. MEMB. I. 

SuBSECT. I. — Jealousy^ Ua Equivocations^ Name, Definitiony ExterUy several 
kinds; of PrinceSy ParentSy Friends, In Beasts, Men: before marriage, 
as Co-rivals; or after, as in this place, • 

Talescus de TaraniA,cap, de Mdanchol, -®lian Montaltus, Felix Platerus, 
Goiauerius, put jealousy for a cause of melancholy, others for a symptom ; 
because melancholy persons amongst these passions and perturbations of the 
mind, are most obnoxious to it. But methinks for the latitude it hath, and 
that prerogative above other ordinary symptoms, it ought to be treated of as 
a species apart, being of so great and eminent note, so furious a passion, and 
almost of as great extent as love itself, os ^Benedetto Varchi holds, “ no lovo 
without a mixture of jealousy,*’ qui non zdat, no/i amat. For these causes 1 
will dilate, and treat of it by itself, as a bastard-branch or kind of love melan- 
choly, which, as heroical love goeth commonly before marriage, doth usually 
follow, torture, and crucify in like sort, deserves therefore to be rectified alike, 
requires as much care and industry, in setting out the several causes of it, prog- 
nostics and euros. Which I have moro willingly done, that he that is or hath 
been jealous, may see his error as in a glass; he that is not, may learn to detest, 
avoid it himself, and dispossess others that are anywise affected with it. 

Jealousy is described and defined to be certain suspicioi^ which the 
lover hath of the party he chiefly loveth, lest he or she should be cm^oured 
of another;” or any eager desire to enjoy some beauty alone, to iiavo it proper 
to himself only : a fear or doubt, lest any foreigner should participate or share 
with him in his love. Or (as ^ScaUger adds) “a fear of losing her favour 
whom he so earnestly affects.” Cardan calls it a ^ zeal for love, and a kind 
of envy lest any man should beguile us.” ‘ Ludovicus Yives defines it in 
the VGiy same words, or little differing in sense. 

There be many other jealousies, but improperly so called all ; as that of 
parents, tutors, guardians over their children, fliends whom they love, or 
such as are left to their wardship or protection. 

^ Storsx non redUt hae nocte a coena ^chlnns. 

Keque servulorum qoispiam qui advcrsuui lurantl" 

As the old man in the comedy cried out in a passion, and from a solicitous 
fear and care he had of his adopted son^; “^not of beauty, but lest they 
should miscany, do amiss, or any way discredit, disgrace (as Yives notes) &r 
endanger themselves and uA” ^ .^geus was so solicitous for*his son Theseus 
(when he went to fight with the Minotaur), of his success, lest he should be 
foiled, ^ Prona est timori semper in p^usfides, We«are still apt to suspect 
the worst in such doubtful case^ as many wives in their husbands’ absence, 

• 

* Finis 3 boidc of TroIlaB and Groueld. t In his Oration of Jealousy, pat ont by Fr. Sansavln. 

* Benedetto Varohl. Exercitst. 317 . Cam metnlmns no amatoe rei e^turbemur poisessiuao. J Zolas 
de lorma est invldcntla speeles ne quls forma qoam amamos fraatar. ■ 3 de Anlma. ' * ** Has 

not every one of the slaves that went to meet him returned this night from the supper t” h R. de Anlma. 
Taagimur selotypla de puptllia, llberls diorisqae eora nostraaconci'edltls, non de forma, sedne mole slFlli^ 
Mt ne nobis sibique pai'ent ii|[aoinliilam. ^ nutorch. d Senec. in Here. fur. 
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fond mothers in their children’s, lest if absent thej should be misled or sick, 
and are contmuallj expecting news from them, how they do &re, and what is 
become of them, they cannot endure to have them long out of their sight : oh 
my sweet son, 0 my dear child, dec. Paul was jealous over the Church of 
Corinth, as ho confesseth, 2 Cor. xL 12. “ With a godly jealousy, to present 
them a pure virgin to Christ and he was afraid still, lest as the serpent be« 
guiled Eve, through his subtllty, so their minds should be corrupt from the 
simplicity that is in Christ. God himself^ in some sense, is said to be jealous, 
^1 am a jealous God, and will visit so Psalm Ixxix. 5. Shall thy 
jealousy burn like hre for ever)” But these are improperly called jealousies, and 
by a metaphor, to show the care and solicitude they have of them. Although 
some jealousies express all the symptoms of this which wo treat o^ fear, sorrow, 
anguish, anxiety, suspicion, hatred, dira, the object only varied. That of some 
fathers is very eminent, to their sons and heirs; for though they love them 
dearly being children, yet now coming towards man’s estate they may not well 
abide them, the son and heir is commonly sick of the father, and the father 
again may not well brook his eldest sou, iiide simultateSyphrumque contentioiies 
et inimicitioi ; but that of princes is most notorious, as when they fear co-rivals, 
(if I may so call them) successors, cmidators, subjects, or such as they have 
offended. ^ Omnisque potesfas impatiens consoriis erit: “they are still suspicious 
lest their authority should be diminished,” ^as one observes ; and as Comineus 
hath it, “ ^it cannot be expressed what slender causes they have of their grief 
and suspicion, a secret dise^isc, that commonly lurks and breeds in princes’ 
families.” Sometimes it is for their honour only, as that of Adrian the emper- 
or, “ ^ that killed all his euiulatoi’s.” Saul envied David ; Domitian Agricola, 
because he did excel him, obscure his honour, as he thought, eclipse his fame. 
tJ uno turned Prastus’ daughters into kine, for that they contended with her for 
beauty; ^Gyparissro, king Eteocles’ childroif, were envied of the goddesses for 
their excellent good parts, and dancing amongst the rest, saith ^ Constantine, 
“ and for that cause hung headlong from heaven, and buried in a pit, but the 
earth took pity of them, and brought out cypress trees to preserve their memo- 
ries.” “I*^iobe, Araclme, and Marsyas, can testify as much. But it is most 
grievous when it is for a kingdom itself, or matters of commodity, it produceth 
lamentable effects, especially amongst tyrants, in despotico Imperto, and such 
as are more feared than beloved of their subjects, that get and keep their 
sovereignty by force and fear. “ Quod civibiis tenere te invitis scias, ikc., as 
Phalaris, Dionysius, Periander held theirs. Eor though fear, cowardice, and 
jealousy, in Plutarch’s opiuioji, be the common causes of tyranny, as in Nero, 
Caligula, Tiberius, yet most take them to be symptoms. For what slave, 
what hangman (as Boditie well expresseth this passion, /. 2. c. 5, de rep.) can 
BO cruelly torture a condemned person, as this fear and suspicion) Fear of 
death, infamy, torments, are those furies and vultures that vex and disquiet 
tyrants, and torture them day and night, with perpetual terrors and affrights, 
envy, suspicion, fear, desire of revenge, and a thousand such disagi-eeing pertur- 
bations, turn and affright the soiil out of the hinges of health, and more griev- 
ously wound and pierce, than those cruel masters can exasperate and vex their 
apprentices or servants, with clubs, wliips, chains,And tortures.” Many terrible 
examples we have in this kind, amongst the Turks especially, many jealous 


*Exod. XX. f Lucan. VDansens Aphorls. polit. semper mctnnnt ne eorum auetoritas mlnnatur. 
h BoUl Neapol. lib. 5. i l^lcl non potest quam tenuss et In&rinas causas habent mocrorls ct suspiclonis, et 
liic^st morbus occultus, qul in fomillis principum rognat. koinnos semulos interfccit. Lamprid. 

1 Constant, agrlcult. lib. 10. c. 6. Cyparlssm EteocUa iilifle, aaltantes ad omiilatlonem dearum la putcum 
demoUtse aunt, aed terra mlserata, enpressos inde produxi:. Ovid. Met. Seneca. Quia 

aptem camlfez addlctum suppllcio crudcllus afBciat, quam metos f Metus inquaro mortis, Infamise, eraclatus, 
sunt illae ultrices fUrls quae tyrannos exusltant, &c. Multo ncerbiiis sauciant ct pungunt, quam crudeies 
oiuiul servos viuctus fiitstibus ac turmcntiH cxulccrare posi-uut. ^ ^ 
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outrages ; ^Selimus killed Korniitus his youngest brotber, five of his nephewn, 
Mostapha Bassa^ and divers others. ^Bajazet the second Turk, jealous of the 
valour and greatness of Achmet Bassa, caused him to be slain. 'Solyman 
the Magnificent murdered his own son Mustapha; and ’tis an ordinary thing 
amongst them, to make away their brothers, or any competitors, at the first 
coming to the crown : *tis all the solemnity they use at their fatliers’ funerals. 
What mad pranks in his jealous fury did Herod of old commit in Jewry, when ho 
massacred all the children of a year old? ^Valens the emperor in Constan- 
tinople, when as he left no man alive of quality in his kingdom that had his 
name begun with Theo ; Theodoti, Theognosti, Theodosii, Theoduli, &c. They 
went all to their long home, because a wizard told him that name sliould 
succeed in his empire. And what furious designs htfth ^ J o. Basilius, that 
Muscovian tyrant, practised of late ? It is a wonder to read that strange 
suspicion, which Suetonius reports of Claudius Caesar, and of Domition, they 
were afraid of every man they saw : and which Herodian of Antonius and 
Geta, those two jedous brothers, the one could not endure so much as the 
other’s servants, but made away him, his chiefest followers, and all that be- 
longed to him, or were his well-wishers. ** Maximinus “perceiving himself to 
be odious to most men, because he was come to that height of honour out 
of base beginnings, and suspecting his mean parentage would be objected to 
him, caused all the senators that were nobly descended, to be slain in a jealous 
humour, turned all the servants of Alexander his predecessor out of doors, and 
slew many of them, because they lamented their master’s death, suspecting 
them to be traitors, for the love they bare to him.” When Alexander in his 
fury had made Clitus his dear friend to be put to death, and saw now (saith 
^Curtius) an alienation in his subjects’ hearts, none durst talk with him, ho 
began to be jealous of himself, lest they should attempt as much on him, 

“ and said they lived like so mafiy wild beasts in a wilderness, one afraid of 
another.” Our modern stories afford us many notable examples. ^ Heniy the 
Third of France, jealous of Henry of Lorraine, Duke of Guise, anno 1588, 
caused him to be murdered in his own chamber. ® Louis the Eleventh was 
so suspicious, he durst not trust his children, every man about him he suspected 
for a tmitor : many strange tricks Comineus tcllcth of him. How jealous was 
our Heniy the “Fourth of King Bichard the Second, so long as he lived, after 
he was deposed? and of his own son Henry in his later days? which the 
prince well perceiving, came to visit his father in his sickness, in a watchet 
velvet gown, full of eyelet holes, and with needles sticking in them (as an 
emblem of jealousy), and so pacified his suspicious father, after some speeches 
and protestations, which he had used to that purpose. Perpetual imprison- 
ment, as that of l^bert ^Duke of Normandy, in the days of Henry the First, 
forbidding of marriage to some persons, with such like edicts and prohibitions, 
are ordinary in all states. In a word (“as he said) three things cause jealousy, 
a mighty state, a rich treasure, a fair wife; or where there is a cracked title, 
much tyranny, and exactions. In our state, as being freed from all these 
fears and miseriei^ we may be most secure \nd happy under the reign of our 
tbrtunate prince : 

**dHl8 fortune hath Indebted him Vo none He Is bo set, he hath no cause to be 

But to all his people universally ; Jealous, or dreadful of disloyalty ; 

And not to them but for their love alone, The pedestal whereon liin greatness stands, 

Which they account as placed worthily. Is held of all Qpr hearts, and all our hands.** 

P Lonlccrus, To. 1 . Turc. hist. c. 24. « Jovius vita ejus. Knowles. Busheqnlna Sand. fol. RX 

*NiccphoniB, lib. 11. e. 45. Socrates, lib. 7. cap. 3.*). Keque Yalens allcui pepeicit qui Theo cognomina ^ 
vocuretur. t Alexand. Gaguln. Muscov. hist, descrip, c. 6. ^ D. Fletcher, timet omnes ne Inaldla: essent. 
Herodot. 1. 7. Maxlminus Invlsum se sentiens, quod ex Inflnioloco in tantam lortunam venisset moribus 
ac genere barbaros, metuens ne natalinm obscuiitas objlceretur, omnes Alexandri prsdeccssoi is miiiistroB 
ex aula q)eclt, plnrlbus Intcrfectis, quod mossti essent ad mortem Alexandri, insldlaa inde metuens. ^ Lib. 

8. tanqnam fern solitudlne Tlvebant, terrentes alios, tlmentcs. 7 Serres, fol. i)6. ■ Neap, belli, llbi 5. 
null! proTsos homlni fldebaU omnes Insldlari sibl putabat. * Camden’s Itomains. b Mat. ruris. T. 
Uotls In bloson Jcalousie. « .d Daniel, In his raneg}Tic to the king. 
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But T rove, I confess. These equivocations, jealousiei^ and manj such, whicli 
crucify the souls of men, are not here properly meant, or in this distinction of 
ours included, but that ^one which is for beauty, tending to lov^'and wherein 
they can brook no co-rival, or endure any participation : and this jealousy 
belongs as well to brute beasts, as men. Some creatures, saith * Yive^ swam^ 
doves, cocks, bulls, &&, are jealous as well as men, and as much moved, for 
fear of communion. 

Grego pro toto bella Juvcncl, " In Vennii* canie what mighty battles make 

Si conjugio tlmuere auo, Yoar raving bulls, and stirs for tliclr herd’s sake : 

I’oscunt tiinidi proilla cervl, And harts and bucks that are so timorous, 

Et luugiius dant concept! signs furorls.** Will fight and roar, If once they be but Jealous.** 

In bulls, horses, goats, this is most apparently discerned. Bulls especially, 
alium in pascuis non admiiiit^ ho will not admit another bull to feed in the 
same jiasture, saith ^ Oppian : which Stephanus Bathorius, late king of Poland, 
used as an Impress, with that motto, Begnum non capit duos. K. T. in his 
Blason of Jealousy, telleth a story of a swan about Windsor, that finding a 
strange cock with his mate, did swim I know not how many miles after to kill 
liim, and when he had so done, came back and killed his hen ; a certain tinth, 
he saith, done upon Thames, as many watermen, and neighbour gentlemen, 
can tell. Fidem suam liberet; for my part, I do believe it may be true; for 
swans have ever been branded with that epithet of jealousy. 

b Thttjealovi stranne fxgainat hii death that singetht 
And eke Utt wait that qf death bode bringeth. 

* oorae say as much of elephants, that they are more jealous than any other 
creatures whatsoever; and those old Egyptians, as ^^Pierius informeth us, 
lixpress in their hieroglyphics, the passion of jealousy by a camel; ^because 
that fearing the worst still about matters of venery, he loves solitudes, that he 
may enjoy his pleasure alone, et in quoscunque obvios insurgity Xelotypim 
etimulis agitatus, he will quarrel and fight v^th whosoever comes next, man 
01 * beast, in his jealous fits. I have read as much of “crocodiles; and if Peter 
Marty r’s authority be authentic, legat. BabyloniccBy lib. 3. you shall have a 
strange tale to that purpose confidently related. Another story of tho 
jealousy of dogs, see in Hieron. Pabricius, Tract. 3. cap, 5. de loqueld 
animalium. 

But this furious passion is most eminent in men, and is as well amongst 
bachelors as married men. If it appear amongst bachelors, we commonly call 
them rivals or co-rivals, a metaphor derived from a river, rivalcs d for as 

a river, saith Acron in Hor. Art. Poet, and Donat, in Ter. Eunuch, divides a 
common ground between two men, and both participate of it, so is a woman 
iudilFerent between two STiitora, both likely to enjoy her; and thence comes 
this emulation, which breaks out many times into tempestuous storms, and 
procluceth lamentable effects, murder itself, with much cruelty, many single 
combats. They cannot endure the least injury done unto them before their 
mistress, and in her defence will bite off one another’s noses; they are inost 
impatient of any flout, disgrace, lest emulation or participation in that kind. 
“ ° Lacerat lacertum Largi mordMx Memnius. ]\Iemnius the Homan (j^Tully 
tells the story, de oratorcy lib. 2.), being co-rival with Largus Terracina, bit 
him by the arm, which fact of his was so famous, <hat it afterwards grew to a 
ju’overb in those parts. ^Phsedria could not abide his co-rival Thraso; for 
when Parmeuo demancled, numquid aliud imperns'l whether he would com- 
mand him any more service : “ No more (saith he) but to speak in his behalf, 


•3. do anlniB, cap. de *ol. Animalla quBsdani aolotypia tanguntnr, ut diorea, 
metura cominuuioiis. fSeueca. « Ub. 11. Cynoget. h Chaucer, in his ABBcmbly of t owla. 

1 Alderovaud. k Lib. 12. 1 Sibl tlmena circa res venoreas, aolltudinea amat quo solus sola foemlna 

irutttur ® Crocodill selotypl et uxorum amantlsslml, &c. “ Qul dlvldlt agnim communem ; inde 

deXcUur ad ainantes. « Kimmus, cbil. 1 . cent. 9. adag! 99. P Ter. Eun. Act. 1. sc. 1. Munus nostrum 
ornato verbis, et istum acmulum^q'ioad poteris, ab ea pelllto. ^ ^ 
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and to drive away his co-rival if he could.” Constantine, in the eleventh 
book of his husbandry, cap, 11 , hath a pleasant tale of the pine-tree; ^she 
was once a fair maid, whom Pineus and Boreas, two co-rivals, dearly sought; 
but jealous Boreas broke her neck, kc. And in his eighteenth chapter he 
telleth another tale of *^Mars, that in his jealousy slew Adonis. Petronius 
calleth this passion amantium furiosam cemulationem, a furious emulation ; 
and their symptoms ai’e well expressed by Sir Geoffrey Chaucer in his first 
Canterbury Tale. It will make the nearest and dearest friends fall out ; they 
will endure all other things to be common, goods, lands, moneys, participate 
of each pleasure, and take in good part any disgi’aces, injuries in another 
kind; but as Propertius well describes it in an elegy of his, in this they will 
suffer nothing, have no co-rivals. 


“■Ta mlhl vel ferro pectus, vel perde veneno, 
A domlna tantum to modo toUe mea : 

Tb socium vitoe to corporis csso llcebit, 

Te domlnum adinitto rebus ainico nicis. 
Lccto te solum, lecto te deprecor uno, 
Itivalom possum non ego liuiTo Jovem.** 


“Stab me with sword, or poison strong 
Give me to work my biinc « 

So thou court not my la&s, so thou 
From mistress mine refrain. 
Command myself, my body, purse, 

As thine own goods take all, 

And as my ever dearest friend, 

1 ever use thee sliall. 

O spare my love, to have alone 
Her to myself 1 crave, 

Kav, Jovf. himself I'll not enduro 
Aly rival for to liavo." 


This jealousy, which I am to treat of, is that which belongs to married men, 
in respect of their own vdvos ; to whose estate, as no sweetness, pleasure, hap- 
piness can be compared in the world, if they live quietly and lovingly together ; 
so if they disagree or be jealous, those bitter pills of sorrow and grief^ disas- 
trous mischiefs, mischances, tortures, gripings, discontents, are not to be sepa- 
rated from them. A most violent passion it is where it taketh place, an 
unspeakable torment, a hellish torture, an infernal plague, as Ariosto calls it, 
“ a fiiry, a continual fever, full of suspicion, fear, and sorrow, a martyrdom, a 
mirth-marring monster. The sorrow and grief of heart of one woman jealous 
of another, is heavier than death, Ecclus. xxviii. 6. as ^Peninnah di^ Hannah, 
vex her and upbraid her sore.” ’Tis a main vexation, a most intolerable 
burden, a corrosive to all content, a frenzy, a madness itself; as “Benedetto 
Yarchi proves out of that select sonnet of Giovanni dela Casa, that reverend 
lord, as he styles him. 


Subsect. II. — Causes of Jealousy, Who are most apt. Idleness, melancholy, 
impotency, long absence, beauty, wantonness, naught themselves. Allure- 
ments from time, place, persons, bad usage, causes. 

Astrologers make the stars a cause or sign of this bitter passion, and out 
of every man’s horoscope will give a probable conjecture whether he will be 
jealous or no, and at what time, by direction of the significators to their several 
promissors : their aphorisms are to be read in Albubator, Pontanus, Schoner, 
Junctine, <fcc. Bodine, cap, 5, meth, hist, ascribes a great cause to the country 
or clime, and discourseth largely there of this subject, saying that soutliern 
nien are more hot, lascivious, and jealous, than such as live in the north; they 
can hardly contain themselws in those hotter climes, but are more subject to 
prodigious lust. Leo Afer telleth incredible things almost, of the lust and 
jealousy of his countrymen of Africa, and especially ^uch as live about Car- 
thage, and so doth every geographer of them in *Asia, Turkey, Spaniards, 
Italians. Germany hath not so many drunkards, England tobacconists, Franco 
dancers, Holland mariners, as Italy alone hath jealous husbands. And iu 
^Italy some account them of Piacenza more jealous than the rest. In “^Gcr- 

'* PlnuB paella quondam Ibit, Ac. ^ Mars aelotypus Adonidem Interfccit. ■ R. T. 1 1 Sam. 1. fi. 
* Blazon of Jealousy. s Mullerum conditio misera ; nullam honcstam credunt nisi domo conclusa 

▼Ivat. 7 Fines Morlson. • ■ Nomen zdotyplm aimd tetos locum liabet. lib. 3. o. &> 
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many, France, Britain, Scandia, Poland, Muscovy, they are not so troubled 
witli this feral malady, although Damianus h Goes, which I do much wonder at, 
in Ills topography of Lapland, and Herbastein of Kussia, against the stream of 
all other geographers, would fasten it upon those northern inhabitants. Alto- 
marius Poggius, and Munster in his description of Baden, reports that men 
and women of all sorts go commonly into the baths together, without all suspi- 
cion, the name of jealousy (saith Munster) is not so much as once heard of 
among them.” In Friesland the women kissthem they drink to,and are kissed 
again of those they pledge. The virgins in Holland go hand in hand with 
young men from home, glide on the ice, such is their harmless liberty, and 
lodge together abroad without suspicion, which rash Sansovinus an Italian 
makes a great sign of unchastity. In France, upon small acquaintance, it is 
usual to court other men’s wives, to come to their houses, and accompany them 
arm in amf in the streets, without imputation. In tho most northern countries 
young men and maids familiarly dance together, men and their wives, “which, 
fcJiena only excepted, Italians may not abide. The ** Greeks, on the other side, 
have their private baths for men and women, where they must not come near, 
nor so much as see one another: and as ®Bodine observes, /ib. 5. de repub, 
" tho Italians could never endure this," or a Spaniard, the very conceit of it 
would make him mad : and for that cause they lock up tlieir women, and will 
not suffer them to be near men, so much as in the ** church, but with a parti- 
tion between. He tcUeth, moreover, how that “ when he was ambassador iu 
England, he heard Mendoza the Spanish legate finding fault with it, as a filthy 
custom for men and women to sit promiscuously in churches together : but 
Dr. Dale the master of the requests told liim again, that it was indeed a filthy 
custom in Spain, where they could not contain themselves from lascivious 
thoughts in their holy places, but not with us,” Baronins in his Annals, out of 
Eusebius, taxeth Licinius the emperor for aT decree of his made to this efibet, 
Juhens ne viri simul cum mulieribus in ecclcsid interessent: for being prodi- 
giously naught himself, aliorum naturam ex sad viiiosd mente spectavit, ho so 
esteemed "others. But wo are far from any such strange conceits, and will 
permit our wives and daughters to go to the tavern with a friend, as Aubanus 
saith, modo ahsltl(iscivia^ami suspect nothing, to kiss coming and going, which, 
ns Erasmus writes in one of his epistles, they cannot endure. England is a 
paradise for women, and hell for horses : Italy a paradise for homes, hell for 
women, as the diverb goes. Some make a question whether this headstrong 
passion rage more in women than men, as Montaigne, 1. 3. But sure it is more 
outrageous in women, as all other melancholy is, by reason of the weakness of 
their sex. Scaliger, Poet. lib. cap. 13. concludes against women: ““Besides 
their inconstancy, treachery, suspicion, dissimulation, superstilion, pride (for 
all women are by nature proud), desire of sovereignty, if they be great women 
(he gives instance in Juno), bitterness and jealousy are tho most remarkable 
afioclions. 

^ Pcil ncqne ftilvus aper media tain falms ln4ra cst, • Tiscr, boar, bear, viper, 1 ionosa, 

1 ulmineu rapldos dum rotat ore cuues, A woman’s fury cannot express.** 

•■Ixec leo,” &c.— 

^Some say red-headed women, pale-coloured, black-eycd, and of a sbriQ 
voice, are most subject to jealousy. 

*•* High colour In a woman cTioler shows, 

Kaught arc they, peevish, proud, niullclnns; 

But worst of all, red, shrill, and jeuluus." 

^ Fines Moris, part. 3. cap. 2. h Bosbeqnlns. Sands. ® Prso amoro ct zclotypla ssepins Inaanlnnt. 

d Aufltrales ne sacra qaldem publlcafloiipatlnntar,nl8lnrerqne sexusparicte medio divldatur : ot qunmiis 
Anf;liam Inqult, legation Is causa ]irofoctU8 essem, andirl Mondozam Ic^titam Hlspaniaram dlcentem tnrpa 
efise vlros et foemlnas in, Ac. ^Ideo : mnllcres pristerquam quod sunt Infldse, susplcaces, inconstant^ 
insidloBse, sinmlutrlcos, superstltlosao, et si potentes, Intolerabllcs, amoro zelotyps supra modum. Ovid. 2. 

art f Bartello. T. • • 
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Gomparispns are odious;, I neither parallel them v^ith others, nor debase theni 
any more : men and women ore both bad, and too subject to this pernicious 
indrmity. It is most part a symptom and cause of meiancholy, as Plater and 
Valescus teach us: melancholy men are apt to be jealous and jealous apt to 
be melancholy. 

“ Pale Jealoi(S7, child of Insatiate lore, “ With heedless yonth and error ralnly led. 

Of hcatt-slck tlioughts vrliicli melancholy bred, A mortal plague, a rirtue-drowning flood, 

A hell-tonncntlng fear, no faith can move^ A hellish fire not quenched but with blood.** 

By discontent with deadly poison fed ; 

If idleness concur with melancholy, such persona are most apt to be jealous ; 
’tis ^Nevisanus’ note, “an idle woman is presumed to be lascivious, and often 
jealoiia” MuUer cum sola cogitat, male cogitat: and ’tie not unlikely, for they 
have no other business to trouble their heads with. 

More particular causes be these which follow. Impotency £rst, when a m<an 
is not able of himself to perform those dues which he ought unto his wife : for 
though he be an honest liver, hurt no man, yet Trebius the lawyer may make 
a question, an suum cuique trihuaty whether be give every one their own; and 
therefore when he takes notice of his wants, and perceives her to be more 
craving, clamorous, insatiable and prone to lust than is fit, he begins presently 
to suspect, that wherein he is defective, she will satisfy herself, she will be 
pleased by some other means. Cornelius Callus Lath elegantly expressed this 
humour in an epigram to his Lychoris. 

** Jamqne alios JuTcnes alioRqno requirit amorea, 

31e vocat Imbcllcin decrepitumquc scncin," &c.i 

For this cause is most evident in old men, that are cold and dry by nature, and 
married sued pleuis, to young wanton wives; with old doting Janivere iu 
Chaucer, they begin to mistrust all is not well, 

Sht viat young and ht iras old^ 

And Viertfore ht feared to be a cuckold. 

And how shoiild it otherwise bo? old age is a disease of itself, loathsome, full 
of suspicion and fear ; when it is at best, unable, unfit for such matters. ^ Tam 
apta nuptiis quam bruma messibusy as welcome to a young woman ^as snow in 
harvest, saith Nevisanus: Et si ca pis juvenculumj faciei tibi cornua: marry a 
lusty maid and she will surely graft horns on thy head. “^All women are 
slippery, often unfaithful to their husbands (aB.^ncas Sylvius, epist 38. seconds 
liim), but to old men mo.st treacherous: they had rather mortem amplexarier, 
lie with a corse than such a one : “ Oderunt ilium pueriy contemnnnt muliercs. 
On the other side many men, saith Hieronymus, are suspicious of their wives, 
^if they be lightly given, but old folks above the rest. Insomuch that she fli(l 
not complain without a cause in ° Apuleius, of an old bald bedridden knave she 
Lad to her good man: “Poor woman as I am, what shall I do? I have an 
old grim sire to my husband, as bald as a coot, as little and as unable as a 
child,” a bedful of bones, “ he keeps all the doors barred and locked upon me, 
woe is me, what shall I do?” He was jealous, and she made him a cuckold 
for keeping her up : suspicion without a cause, hard usage is able of itself to 
make a woman fiy out, that was otherwise honest, 

_»Pplerasque bonas tractatio pravas 
lisse faclt,"- 

“ bad usage aggravates the matter.” Nam quando muliercs cognoscunt mari- 
turn hoc advertercylicentiuspcccanty *^asNcvisanus holds, when a woman thinks 
her husband watcheth her, she will soouer offend, ^IMsrius peccant, et pudor 

b L!b. 2. nnm. 8. muller oHosa fliclle prwsnmlttir Inxnriosa, ct saepe xelotypa. i “ -And now she require* 
vthcr youths and other loves, calls me an inibccllq and decrepit old man.” b Lib. 2. num. 4. i Quura 
omnibus inflddes foemlnae, senlbus Infldellflslin®. ® Llimnerniis, Vlx aliqua non Impudlca, ct 

quam non auspectam merlto quls habeat. ® Lib. 6. do aur. asino. At ego mlsera patro moo scniorem 

kmarltum nacta sum, eundem cttcarbita calviorem et quovis pnero pumlllorem, cunctam domum scris/st 
'cateuis obditam custodlentom. P Cbaloncr. 4 ub. 4. n. 80. * Ovid. 2. da art. amandi. 
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omnis abesl^ rough handling makes them worse : as the gooJwife of Bath in 
Chaucer brags, 

Jn hii oun ffreaw 1 maile him frit 

JfifT anger anUjor vergjeuloutie. 

Of two extremes, this of hard usage is the worst. ’Tis a great fault (for some 
meu are uxorii) to be too fond of their wives, to dote on them as "Senior Delii*o 
on his Fallace, to be too eifemlnate, or as some do, to be sick for their wives, 
breed children for them, and like the ^Tiberini lie in for them, as some birds 
hatch eggs by turns, they do all women’s offices : Oailius Bhodiginus, ant, iect, 
lih, 6 . cap, 24. makes mention of a fellow out of Seneca, ^that was so besotted 
on his wife, he could not endure a moment out of her company, he wore her 
sc irf when he went abroad next liis heart, and would never drink but in that 
cup she began fir?t. We have many such fondlings that are their wives’ pack* 
lior&es andb]aves,(/ 2 a?;t^rai 7 e malum ^ixor superans virum fMMm,as the comical 
poet hath it, there's no greater misery to a man than to let his wife domineer) 
to carry her muif, dog, and fan, let her wear the breeches, lay out, spend, and 
do what she will, go aud come whither, when she will, they give consent. 

“ Here, take my muff, and, do you hear, good man; “ * povlt pillam, rcdimlciilo, Inaure^; 

puuil, aud caiiy }uu iii> lati," iLc. Curre, quid liic (.essns ( \ ulifo vu.t ilU Mdcil, 

lu pete letticus”— 

many brave and worthy men have trespassed in this kind, 7?iulto^ forilsclaros 
doincstlca Ucec deslruxit infamia^ and many noble senators and soldiers (as 
^Bliiiy notes) have lost their honour, in being uxoriiy so sottishly overruled 
by their wives; and therefore Cato in Plutarch made a bitter jest on Lis 
fellow-citizons, the Homans, “ we govern all the world abroad, and our wives 
at home rule us.” These otfond in one extreme; but too hard and too severe, 
are far more ofl*ensi\e on the other. As just a cause may be long absence of 
either party, wlien they must of necessity h® much from home, as lawyers, 
physreians, mariners, by their professions; or otherwise make fiivolous, im- 
pertinent journeys, tarry long abroad to no purpose, lie out, aud are gadding 
still, upon small occasions, it must needs yield matter of suspicion, when 
they Use their wives unkindly in the meantime, and never tai’iy at homo, it 
cannot uso but eiigendor some such conceit. 

“ ■ l"’^or si cc's-xs unai o to cogitat ** If thou be absent long, thy \s Ifc then thinki. 

^\uc t( tL am 111 , aut putaiu, aut anlmo obscqul, 1 Ji’ ait drunk, .it ease, ur with buinu pi(.tt\ minx, 

kt tibi buu eaati buh, quum ubi bit mak." *1 in well with lliut, or else beloved ol boine, 

hlUt she, poor soul, doth fuic full ill at home." 

lIi])pocriiics, the pli 3 ’^sician, had a smack of this disease ; for when lie was to 
go home as V.ir as Abdera, and some other remote cities of Greece, he writ to 
Ills friend Dionysius (if at least those Epistles he his) “ *'to oversee his wife in 
liis absenco (as Apollo set a raven to watch his Coronii), although she lived 
ill liii house with her father and mother, who he know would have a care of 
her; yet that would not satisfy liis jealousy, he would have liis special friend 
Uioii) bius to dwell in his house with her all tlio tiinii of Lis peregrination, and 
to observe her behaviour, how she carried herself in her husbands' absenco, 
and that she did not lust after otli%r men. ®Eor a woman had need to have an 
ojjerseer to kcej) her honest ; they arc bad by nature, and lightly given all, and 
if they bo not curbed iu time, as an unpruned tree, tlioy will bo full of wild 
branches, and degenerate of a sudden.” Especially in their husband’s absence : 
though ono Lucictia were trusty, and one Penelope, yet CI 3 temnestra made 
Agamemnon cuckold ; uiid no question tliex'o bo too many of her conditions. If 

B Eri‘iy Miin out of his Humour. t Calcagninus, Apol. Tibcrlni iili uxoi nm partii canim vices subcmit, 

* lit a\ cs per \ ices lucubaiit, ac. ^ Exllurua fascia uxons pectus ailig»uai, iiuc mumeiKO proiscntia (yiis 
caieie potetat, potumquu non haniicbat nibl proigubtatum labiis cjus. ^ Clialoncr. ^ Pauegyr. 'IriOAno. 
* Icr. Adclpli. act. 1. bcc. 1. ^Xub. Caivo. ItavcnnaU iiiteipictc. bDuin rcdiero dumum mcain 
liabitabib, ct licet cum porentlbus liabiltt ac mea porcgriiuiiuxiu; earn tamcn ct cjua mores obscr\abls utl 
ab>Liitiu 1 II 1 bui piobo deg .it, nec aliob vuua eugitet aut qua.i at. ^ 1 aunina semper custodo eget qui so 

pudicuiu coiitineat; suapto enim iiatura ncquitias L.bua3 liabct, quas uisimdies conipiimat, utaiboius 
■tulunes enilttuiit, &c. _ , . 
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their husbands tarry too long abroad upon unnecessary business, well they may 
suspect ; or if they run one way, their wives at homo will fly out another, Quid 
pro quo. Or if i)resent, and give them not that content which they ought, 
^ Pr 'muni mgratce^ mox invism nodes quce per somniim transiguntur, they 
cannot endure to lie alone, or to fast long. ®Peter GoJefridus, in his second 
book of Love, and sixth chapter, hath a story out of St. Anthony’s life, of a 
gentleman, wlio, by that good man’s advice, would not meddle with his wife in 
the passion week, but for his ])ain 3 she set a pair of horns on his head. Such 
another he hath out of Abstemius, one persuaded a new married man " ^to 
forbear the three first nights, and he should all liis lifetime after be fortunate in 
cuttle,” but his impatient wife would not tariy so long : well he might speed 
in cattle, but not in children. Such a tale liatli Heinsius of an impotent and 
slack scholar, a mere student, and a friend of his, that seeing by chance a fine 
damsel sing and dance, would needs marry her, the match was so6n made, for 
ho was young and rich, genis grains^ corpora glahellus^ arte multiscivs, et for~ 
tuna opnlentus, like that Apollo in Apuleius. The first night, having liber- 
ally taken his liquor (as in that country they do) my kind scholar w.isso fuzzled, 
that he no sooner was laid in bed, but he fell fast asleep, never waked till 
morning, and then much abashed, purpureis formosa rosis cum Aurora ruberet^ 
wlien tlic fair morn with 23urple hue ’gau shine, he made an excuse, I know not 
what, out of Hij)pocratcs Cous, <fec., and for that time it went current : but 
when as afterward ho did not play the man as he should do, she fell in league 
with a good fellow, and whilst he sat up late at his study about those criticisms, 
mending some hard places in Pestus or Poilux, came cold to bed, and would toll 
her still what he had done, sh^ did not much regard what he said, ifec. “ ^^Sho 
would have another matter mended much rather, which he did not conccivo 
was corrupt;” thus he continued at his study late, she at lier sport, alibi cnim 
jfvstivas noctes agitahat^ hating all scholars for his sake, till at length he began 
to suspect, and turned a little yellow, as widl he might; for it was his own 
fault; and if men be jealous in such cases (^as oft it falls out) the mends is 
in their own hands, they must thank themselves. Who will pity yicm, saith 
Neandcr, or be much oflended witli such wives, si dccepice prias virosdccipiant^ 
et cormttos reddant, if they deceive those tliat cozened them fii’at. A lawyer s 
wife in ^"Aristajnetus, because her husband was negligent in his business, 
guando Iccto danda opera, threatened to corimto liim : and did not stick to tell 
Philinna, one of her gossips, as much, and that aloud for him to hear : “ If 
lie follow other men’s matters and leave his own. I’ll havo an orator shall 
2 )lcad my cause, I care not if ho know it.” 

A fourth eminent cause of jealousy may be this, when he that is deformed, 
and as Pindarus of Vulcan, sine gratiis natus, hirsute, ragged, yet virtuously 
given, will marry some fair nice piece, or light housewife, begins to misdoubt 
(as well he may) she doth not affect him. ^Lis est cum fornid magna pudlci- 
ti(€, beauty and lionesty have ever been at odds. Abraham was jealous of his 
wife because she was fair: so was Yulcan^of his Venus, when he made her 
creaking shoes, saith ”‘Philostratus, ne macbarctur, sandalio scilicet d^eretife, 
lijat he might hear by them when she stirred, which Mars indigm ferre, “was 
not well ^fleased with. Good cause had Vulcan to do as ho did*, for she was no 


Ilelnslin. c Uxor enjnsaam nobllls qnntn debitutn maritalo '•acra passlonU licbtlomadaiion obtlnerct. 
altoruni ndiit. f Nu tribus prioribus iioctibus rem haberet cum ca, iit csset in jmcoribus furtunatus, ab 

xixoi e inone impatlcntc, 8Tot.nm noctem bene et pudicc neminl inolc&tus dormlendo transoKit; « 

nnno nutem quuni nullius conscius faclnoris slbi cs^et, ot Inurtlse puderot, audlssa se dicubat cum doloro 
calculi solcre cam conllictarl. Duo priecepta Juris un& ncctc oxpre^lt, nemlncm 1 j>f;crat ot honeste vlxcrut. 
Bed uii siium cuique reddldlsset, quoirl poterat. Mutliis opinor ot Trebatius hoc iioffassent, lib. 1. h Alterius 
loci uincndationom f>erlo optubat, (luoiii corruptnm esse ille non Invcnlt. i Such another talo is In Neander 
do Jocoscnis, Ills flrat talo. k Lib. 2 , Up. 3. Si perj^t ailonis nc:rotiis operam dare sul negligens, erit uhiis 
niini orator qul rem mcam agat. iOrid. rara est coucordia forints atquo pudicitioi. "‘Episb 

“ Quod Btridcret g ub calceai ^ cji turn. 
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honester than she should be. Tour fine faces have commonly this fault ; and 
it is hard to find, saith Francis Philelphns in an epistle to Saxola his friend, 
a rich man honest, a proper woman not proud or unchaste. Gan she be fair 
and honest tool” 


■* ^ Ssepe etenlm oculnit plct& sese hydra snb hcrbjl. 

Sub specie formac, Incauto so Ba-pe murlio 
Nequam animus Tendit,** 

He that marries a wife that is snowy fair alone, let him look, saith ^'Earbarus^ 
for no better success than Vulcan had with Venus, or Claudius with Messalina. 
And ’tis impossible almost in such cases the wife should contain, or the good 
man not be jealous : for when he is so defective, weak, ill-proportioned, un- 
pleasing in those parts which women most afiect, and she most absolutely fair 
and able on the other side, if she bo not very virtuously given, how can she 
love him? ifnd although she be not fair, yet if he admire her and think her 
fio, in his conceit she is absolute, he holds it impossible for any man living not to 
dote as he doth, to look on her and not lust, not to covet, and if he be in com- 
pany with her, not to lay siege to her honesty : or else out of a deep appre- 
hension of his infirmities, deformities, and other men’s good parts, out of his 
own little worth and desert, he distrusts himself, (for what is jealousy but 
distrust?) he suspects she cannot affect him, or be not so kind and loving as 
she should, she certainly loves some other man better than himself. 

^Nevisanus, lid, 4. 9ium. 72, will have barrenness to bo a main cause of 
jealousy. If her husband cannot play the man, some other shall, they will 
leave no remedies unessayed, and thereupon the good man grows jealous; I 
could give an instance, but be it as it is. 

'I find this reason given by some men, because they have been formerly 
naught themselves, they think they may be ao served by othei*s, they turned 
up trump bclbre the cards were shuffled; thej^ shall have therefore leyem talio* 
nisj like for like. 

“ 1 pse TTiIaer docnl, quo posAct ludere pacto | ** Wretch fu I wos, I taught her bad to be, 

Custodeschcu nunc prcinor arto inea.** | And now mine own sly tricks are put upon me.** 

Mala menSf malus animus, as the saying is, ill disjiositions cause ill susificions. 

“ ■ There is none Jcalons, T durst pawn my life, 

Ihit ho that hath defllcd another's wife. 

And fur that lie himself hath gone astray, 

lie straightway thinks his wife will tread that way.*' 

To these two above-named causes, or incendiaries of this rage, I may very well 
annex those circumstances of time, place, persons, by which it ebbs and flows, 
the fuel of this fury, as ^Vives truly observes; and such like accidents or 
occasions, proceeding from the parties themselves, or others, which much ag- 
gravate and intend this suspicious humour. For many men are so lasciviously 
given, either out of a depraved nature, or too much liberty, which tliey do 
assume unto themselves, by reason of their greatness, in that they are noble 
men (for licentia peccandi, et multitudo peccantium are great motives) though 
tlieir own wives be never so fair, noble, virtuous, honest, wise, able, and well 
given, they must have change. 

“*?ul dum Icgltlml Junguntur foedero Iccti, “ Who being match'd to wires most rirtuous, 

V irtuto egregUs, focieque domuque puulUs, Koblc, and fair, ily out lascivious.** 

Scorta tamcn, foudasque lupas In fornice quwrunt, 

Kt per adultcrium nova cohere gaudia teutant.” 

Quod licet, ingratum esf, that which is ordinary, is unpleasant. Nero (saith 
Tacitus) abhorred Octavia his own wife, a noble virtuous lady, and loved Acte, 
a base quean in respect. *Cerinthus rejected Sulpitia, a nobleman’s daughter, 
and courted a poor servant maid. - ■ tanta est aliend in messa voluptas, for 

® Hor. cpi.st. 15. "Often has the serpent lain hid bone.tth the coloured grass, under a hcantlflil aspect, 
and often lias the evil inclination effected a sale without the husband's priv.ty." P Do re uxoria, lit. 1. 
cajS. 5. Cum steriles sunt, ex mntationc virl so putant conclpcre. 'TlbuHus, cleg. 6. * Wither's Sat. 

1 3 de Anlma. Crcsclt ac decresclt zclotypia cum porsonl% locla, temporibus, uegotila. ^ Marullue 

*Tlbiillns, Epic. • . 
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that "^stolen waters bo more pleasant:” or as Vitellins the emperor was 
wont to ^jyJucuhdiores amotei^ gui cum periculo tudfentur^Vike stolen venison, 
still the sweetest is that love wliich is most difficultly attained : they like better 
to hunt by stealth in another man’s walk, than to have the fairest course 
that may be at game of their own. 

** * Aiplce nt In coelo modd lol, modd luna mlnlstret, | * At inn and moon In hoaren chanire their coono^ 

Sic etiam nobia una puella paruni eat.*' } So they change lovea, though often to the worae.** 

Or that some fair object so forcibly moves them, they cannot contain themselves, 
be it heard or seen they will be at it. ^Nessus, the centaur, was by agree- 
ment to carry Hercules and his wife over the river Evenus ; no sooner had 
lie set Dejanira on the other side, but he would have offered violence unto 
]ier, leaving Hercules to swim over as he could: and though her husband was 
a spectator, yet would he not desist till Hercules, with a poisoned arrow, shot 
him to death. ^Keptune saw by chance that Thessalian Tyro, Eunij)pius’ 
wife, he forthwith, in the fury of his lust, counterfeited her husband’s habit, 
and made him cuckold. Tarquin heard Collatinc commend his wife, and was 
BO far enraged, that in the midst of the night to her he went. ®Theseu3 stole 
Ariadne, vi rapuit that Trazenian Anaxo, Antiope, and now being old, Helen, 
a girl not yet ready for a husband. Great men are most part thus affected all, 

“ as a horse they neigh,” saith Jeremiah, after their neighbours’ wives, ut 

visa pullus adldnnit equd: and if they be in company with other women, though 
in their own wives’ presence, they must be courting and dallying with them. 

J uno in Lucian complains of Jupiter that he was still kissing Ganymede before 
her face, which did not a little offend her : and besides he was a counterfeit 
Amphitryo, a bull, a swan, a golden shower, and played many such bad jjranks, 
too long, too shameful to relate. 

Or that they care little for their own ladies, and fear no laws, they dare 
freely keep whores at their wives’ noses. ’Tis too frequent with noblemen to 
bo dishonest; Pietas, probitas, fidcs, privata bona sunt, as ®he said long since, 
I)iety, chastity, and such like virtues are for private men : not to be much 
looked after in gi'eat courts : and which Suetonius of the good Princes of his 
time, they might be all engraven in one ring, we may truly hold of chaste 
potentates of our age. For great personages will fimiliarly mn out in this 
kind, and yield occasion of offence. ^Montaigne, in his Essays gives instance 
in Cmsar, Mahomet the Turk, that sacked Constantinople, and Ladislaus, king 
of Naples, that besieged Florence : great men, and great soldiers, are com- 
anonly great, kc.,probatum est, they are good doers. Mars and Venus are 
equally balanced in their actions, 

“ * Militia In ffalca nidura fccere columba*, I •* A dove within n hcad-plece made her nest, 

Ayparct Muiti quam sit aniicu Yunus." | 'Twixt Mars and Venus sue an Interest." 

Especially if they be bald, for bald men have ever been suspicious (read more 
in Aristotle, Sect 4. prob- 19.), as Galba, Otho, Domitian, and remarkable 
Cassar amongst the rest. ^TJrhani servate uxores, mcechum calvurn adducimus; 
besides, this bald Cmsar, saith Curio in Sueton, was omnium muUerum vir ; 
ho made love to Eunoc, queen of Mauritania) to Cleopatra; to Posthumia, wife 
to Sergius Sulpitius; to Lollia, wife to Gabinius; toTertulla, of Crassus;>to 
i\Iutia, Pompey's wife, and know not how many besides : and well be might, 
l )r, if all be true that I have read, he had a license to lie with wdiom ho list. 
later alios honores CcBsari decretos (as Sueton. cap, 52, de Julio, and Dion, 
l/b, 44. relate ) illi datum, cum quibuscunque fosminis sejungendi, Eveiy 
Ijri vate history will yieldsuch variety of instances: otherwise good, wise, discreet 
men, virtuotis and valiant, but too faulty in this. Priamus had fifty sons, but ' 


y Trov. lx. 17. ■ I'ropert. elcg. 2. • Ovid. lib. 9. Met. Famanlas Strabo, quam crevlt Imbri^ui 

hyemallbus. Doluilram susciplt, IJercnlem naado Bcqui Jubet. b Lucian, tom. 4. ^Plutarch, 

d Oay. T. 8. •dcncca. X Lib. 2. cap. 23. VPctionlus. CataL b sueton. 

• . 
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seventeen alone lawfully begotten. *Pliilippus Bonus left fourteen bastards. 
Lorenzo de Medici, a good prince and a wise, but, saith Machiavel, ^prodigi- 
ously lascivious. None so valiant as Oastruccius CastrucanuSi but, as the said 
author hath it, ^none so incontinent as he was. And ’tis not only predominant 
in grandees this fault : but if you will take a great man’s testimony, ’tis fami- 
liar with every base soldier in Prance (and elsewhere, I think). ‘‘ This vice 
(“saith mine author) is so common with us in France, that he is of no account, 
a mere coward, not worthy the name of a soldier, that is not a notorious 
whorcrnaster.” In Italy he is not a gentleman, that besides his wife hath not 
a courtezan and a mistress. ’Tis no marvel, then, if poor women in such cases 
bo jealous, when they shall see themselves manifestly neglected, contemned, 
loathed, unkindly used : their disloyal husbands to entertain others in their 
rooms, and many times to court ladies to their faces : other men s wives to 
wear their ^wels : how sliall a poor woman in such a case moderate her pas- 
sion 1 “ Qnis tibi nunc Dido cernenti talia sensiLs ? 

How, on the other side, shall a poor man contain himself from this feral 
malady, when he shall see so manifest signs of his wife’s inconstancy] when, 
as Milo’s wife, she dotes upon every young man she sees, or, as ^Martial’s 

•Sota, dcserto sequitwr Clitum marito^ " deserts her husband and follows 

Olitus.” Though her husband be proper and tall, fair and lovely to behold, 
.able to give contentment to any one woman, yet she will taste of the forbidden 
fruit: Juvenal’s Iberina to a liair, she is as w(dl pleased with one eye as one 
man. If a young gallant come by chance into her presence, a fastidious brisk, 
that can wear his clothes well in fashion, with a lock, jingling spur, a feather; 
that can cringe, and withal compliment, court a gentlewoman, she raves upon 
him, “ O what a lovely proper man he was,” another Hector, an Alexander, a 
goodly man, a demi-god, how sweetly he earned himself, with how comely a 
grace, sic oculos^ sic ille wnnnsj sic ora fereSaty how neatly he did wear his 
clothes ! P Qtiam scse ore ferens, quam forti pcctore et armis, how bravely did 
lie discourse, ride, .sing, and dance, &c., and then she begins to loathe her 
husband, rfpugnans osculatur^ to hate him and his filthy beard, his goatish 
complexion, as Doris said of Polyphemus, ^iotus qui saniem,totus ut hire us olcty 
he is a raiiimy fulsome fellow, a goblin-faced fellow, he smells, he stinks, Et 

ccBpas simtil alliumque ructat^ si quando ad thalamum, <kc., how like a 

clizzard, a fool, an ass, ho looks, how like a clown he behaves himself! “she 
will not come near him by lier own good will, but wholly rejects him, as Yen us 
did her fuliginous Yulcau, at last, Nec Deus hunc wensd, Dea nec dignat a 
eubili csi^ So did Lncretia, a lady of Senze, after she had but scon Euiyalus, 
in Eurialiim tota ferebatur, domum reversa, &c., she would not hold her eyc^s 

off him in his presence, ^lantum egregio decus enitet ore^ and in his al)senco 

could think of none but him, odit virum^ she loathed her husband forthwith, 
might not abide him : 

“ * Et conjnpalis ncgll^ens tori, viro | “ All against the laws of matrimony, 

Pracsciite, acerbo nauseat fustldio ; ** | She did abhor her husband's phis’nomy ; ** 

sought all opportunity to see her sweetheart again. Now when the good 
man shall observe bis wife so lightly given, “ to be so free and familiar with 
every gallant, her immodesty and wantonness,” (as ^Camerarius notes) it must 
needs yield matter of suspicion to him, when she still pranks up herself beyond 


1 Pontus Henter, rlta cjus. kLlb. 8. Flor. hist. Dux omnlnm optlmns et sapicntfssimns, sed In re Tonerca 
prodigiosus. IVltaLustruccii. Idem uxores maritls abalicnavit. >*^Scsclliis, lib. 2 do Repub. Gal. 
lornin. Ita nunc apud Inflmoa obtinuit hoc vltium, ut niillius forb pretll sit, ct Ignavua miles qui non In 
Bcortatlone maximb excellut, ct adulterlo. u 4^ m what now most have been Dldo’i sensationa 

when she witnessed these doings ? " ^ Eplg. 0. lib. 4. P Virg. 4 . ACn. 4 seenndus syL p ** And 

belches ont the smell of onions and garlic." ■ iEncas Sylvius. t N either a god honoured him with 
blif table, nor a goddess with her bed." ^ Vlrg. 4 . ALn. ^ Such beauty shines In his graceful features." 

^ S. Grsco Simonides. ^ Cont. *2. ca. 38 . Oper. subcls. luulieris libcrlus et famlllarius commuulcuntls enm 
omBlbus llcentia et lmmodcstla.«lnlBtri serniouis et snspiclonls matorlam vtartf pricbut. 
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her means and fortunes, makes impertinent journeys, unnecessary visitation^ 
stays out so long, with such and such companions, so frequently goes to plays, 
masks, feasts, and all pubHo meetings, shall use such immodest ‘gesture^ 
fiee speeches, and withd show some distaste of her own husband; how can he 
choosy “ though he were another Socrates, but be suspicious, and instantly 
jealous?*’ ^^^Socraticas tandem more especially 
when he shall take notice of their more secret and sly tricks, which to cornute 
their husbands they commonly use {dum ludis^ ludos hcec te facit), they pretend 
love, honour, chastity, and seem to respect them before all men living, saints 
in show, so cunningly can they dissoml)le, they will not so much as look upon 
another man in his presence, ^so chaste, so religious, and so devote, they can- 
not endure the name or sight of a quean, a harlot, out upon her! and in their 
outward carriage are most loving and officious, will kiss their husband, and 
hang about his neck (dear husband, sw-oet husband), and with^a composed 
countenance salute him, especially when he comes home ; or if he go from 
home, weep, sigh, lament, and take upon them to be sick and swoon (like 
Jocundo’s wife in ®Ariosto, when her husband was to depart), and yet arrant, 
&c., they care not for him. 

“ Aye me, the thonght (quoth she) makes me so'C-aid, The doleful days and nljrhts T shall sustain, 

That scarce the breath abldetli In my breast; From meat uiy mouth, Iroin bleep will keep mino 

Teacc, iny sweet love and wife, Jocundo said, eyes, &c. 

And weeps as fast, and comforts her liis £;c. That very nlffht that went before the morrow, 

All this niij;ht not assuafro the woiiuiu's pain, Tliut he had pointed sorely to depart, 

ICceds must I die before you come a^uin, Joeundo’s wife was sick, and swoon'd for sorrow 

If or how to keep my life 1 can deviae. Amid his arms, so heavy was her heuii.’* 

And yet for all these counterfeit tears and protestations, Jocundo coming 
back in all haste for a jewel he had forgot, 

“ Ills chaste and yoko-fcllow ho found Yet hy his face was easily detected : 

Yok’d with a knave, all liunesty neglected, A beggar’s brat bred by him from his cradle, 

lliu adulterer sleeping very sound, And now was riding on his master's baddle." 

Thus can they cunningly counterfeit, as *^riatina describes their customs, 
kiss their husbands, whom they had rather see hanging on a gallows, and 
swear they love him dearer than their own lives, whose soul they would not 
ransom for their little dogs;” 

— “slmllls si permutatio detur, 

Uorte vii'i cupiunt animam servore catcllae." 

Many of them seem to be precise and holy forsooth, and will go to such a 
^church, to hear such a good man by all means, an excellent man, when *tis 
for no other intent (as he follows it) than “ to see and to be seen, to observe 
what fashions are in use, to meet some pander, bawd, monk, friar, or to entice 
some good fellow.” For they persuade themselves, as ^Nevisanus shows. 
That it is neither sin nor shame to lie with a lord or parish priest, if he be a 
proper man; ®and though she kneel often, and pray devoutly, *tis (saith 
Platina) not for her husband’s welfare, or children’s good, or any friend, but 
for her sweetheart’s return, her pander’s health.” If her husband would have 
her go, she feigns herself sick, ^Et simulat subitd condoluisse caput: her head 
aclies, and she cannot stir : but if her pai%mour ask as much, she is for him 
in all seasons, at all hours of the night. ^In the kingdom of Malabar, 'iM^d 
about Goa in the East Indies, the women are so subtile that, with a certain 
drink they give them to drive away cares as they say, “ ^they will make them 

■Voceii llberae^ ocnlorum colloquio, eontractationes parum verecundie^ motus Immodlcl, &c. Holnslus. 
* Chalonor. b What Is here said, Is not prejudicial to honest women. ^ Lib. 28. sc. 18. d Dial, 

amor. Tendet fallax et blanda circa oscula mariti, quern in oruce, si fieri posset, deosculorl vclit : iUlus vitom 
chariorom esse sua JurqJurondo afflrmat : quern certe non redimerct anima catelll si posset. ^Adcunt 

templum ut rem divinam andiant, ut IpsD simulant, sed vel ut monachum fratrem, vel adultcmm lingua) 
oculis, od llbidlnem provocent. f Lib. 4 . X um. 81. Ipso sibi persuadent, quod adulterlum enm prlncipo 
▼el cum prmaule, non est pudor, nec peccatum. SDeum rogat, non pro salute mariti, fllil, oognati vota 
tusciplt, sed pro reditu mschl si abest, pro valetudlnc lenonls si sgrotet. h Tibullus. i Gortardua 

Artbus, descrlp. India Orient. Llnchoften. k Garcias ab Horto, hist. lib. 2. cap. 24. Daturam hediam 

▼ocat et descrlbit, tarn procllvos sunt ad venerem mullercs ut viros inebrient per 24 horoa^ liquure quodam, 
ut nihil vldcant, rccordcntqr^ at dormiont, et post lotionem pedum, ad se restituuiit, ibc. 
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Mem, 1. Subs. 2.] Causes of Jealousy^ 

sleep for twenty-four hours, or so intoxicate them that they can remember 
nought of that they saw done, or heard, and, by washing of their feet, restore 
them again, and so make their husbands cuckolds to their faces.’* Some are 
ill-disposed at all times, to all persons they like, others more wary to some few, 
at such and sucli seasons, as Augusta livia, non nisiplendnavivectoremtollebat 
But as ho said, 

Ko pen could write, no ton^nie attain to tell, 
lly force of eloquence or help of art, 

Of women's treacheries the hundredth part." 

Both, to say truth, are often faulty; men and women give just occasions in 
this humour of discontent, aggravate and yield matter of suspicion : but most 
part of the chief causes proceed &om other adventitious accidents and cir- 
cumstances, though the parties be free, and both well given themselves. The 
indiscreet carriage of some lascivious gallant {et h contra of some light woman) 
by his often frequenting of a house, bold unseemly gestures, may make a 
breach, and by his over familiarity, if he be inclined to yellowness, colour hinx 
quite out. If he be poor, basely born, saith Benedetto Varchi, and otherwise 
unhandsome, ho suspects him the less ; but if a proper man, such as was 
Alcibiades in Greece, and Oastruccius Castmeauus in Italy, well descended, 
commendable for hia good parts, he ta.keth on the more, and watcheth his 
doings. Theodosius the emperor gave his wife Eudoxia a golden apple when 
ho Wiis a suitor to her, which she long after bestowed upon a young gallant in 
the court, of lier especial acquaintance. The emperor, espying this apple in 
his hand, suspected forthwith, more than was, hie wife’s dishonesty, banished 
him the court, and from that day following forl>are toaccompany her any more. 
“A rich merchant had a fair wife ; according to his custom he went to travel; 
in his absence a good fellow tempted his wife : she denied him ; yet he, dying 
a little after, gave her a legacy for the love he bore her. At his return, her 
jealous husband, because she had got more by land than he had done at sea, 
turned her away upon suspicion. 

Now wh^n those other circumstances of time and place, opportunity and 
importunity shall concur, what will they not effect? 

“Fair opportunity can win the coyest she that i% 

So wisely he takes time, as lie’ll be sure he will not miss ; 

Then he that loves her gamesomo vein, and tempers toys wltli art, 

Lringa love that swirameth iu her eyes to dive into her heart.” 

As at plays, masks, great feasts and banquets, one singles out his wife to dance, 
another courts lier iu his presence, a third tempts her, a fourth insinuates w’ith 
a pleasing compliment, a sweet smile, ingratiates himself with an amphibo- 
logical speech, as that merry companion in the Satirist did to his Gly cerium, 
adsidens et interiorem palmam amabiliter concutiens, 

** Quod meus hortus habot Bumat impunc llccblt^ 

Si dederis nobis quod tuns burtua habet ; " 

with many such, &o., and then as he saith, 

V She map no while in chastity abide^ 

That M o^id on every Mc/e. 

F/j after a great feast , — ^ Vino scepe suum nescit arnica virum. Noah (saith 
^IHerome) “shewed his nakedness in his drunkei^ncss, which for six hundred 
years he had covered in soberness.’* Lot lay with his daughters in his drink, 

as Cyneras with Myrrha^ ^quid enim Venus ebria curat? The most 

continent may be overcome, or ii' otherwise they keep bad company, they that 


1 Ariosto, lib. 28. st. 75. ™ Llpslus Folit ^ Seneca, lib. 2. controv. 8. o Bodteher, Sat. ' 

r Sitting close to her, and shaking her hand lovingly." d Tibullus. ' “ Alter wine the mistress la 

often unable to distinguish her own lover." ■ Epist. 85. ad occanum : Ad unius horn ebrietatem nudat 
femora, quae per aexcentos aunos aobrletate conteiLerat- * Juv. but. 13. 

• • 
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are modest of themselves, and dare not offend, “confirmed by “others, grow 
impudent, and confident, and get an ill habit.” 

*** Alla qasestuB gratia matrlmoniam corrmnpit, 

Aha peccaua moltaa vult morbi habcro socias.*’ 

Or if they dwell in suspected places, as in an infamous inn, near some stews,, 
near monks, friars, Nevisanus adds, where be many tempters and solicitors, 
idle persons that frequent their companies, it may give just cause of suspicion. 
Martial of old inveighed against them that counterfeited a disease to go to the 
bath ; for so many times, 

“rellfto 

Coqjtige rcuclopo venit, abit Heleno.** 

-^neas Sylvius puts in a caveat against princes’ courts, because there be tot 
for most juvenes qui promittunt, so many brave suitors to tempt, &c. “^Tf 
you leave her in such a place, you shall likely find her in compf»ny you like 
not, either they come to her, or she is gone to tliera.” ^Kornmannus makes 
a doubting jest in his lascivious country, Virginia iUibata cenaeatur nc castitas 
ad quam frequenter accedant sc/iolaresf And Baldus the lawyer scoffs on, 
quum scholaris, in quit, loquitur cum puclld, non prtjBaumltuT ei dicer e, Pater 
floater, when a scholar talks with a maid, or another man’s wife in private, it 
is presumed he saith not a pater noater. Or if I shall see a monk or a friar 
climb up a ladder at midniglit into a virgin’s or widow’s chanil)er window, I 
sliJlll hardly think ho then goes to administer the sacraments, or to take her 
confession. These are the ordinary causes of jealousy, which are intended or 
remitted as the circumstances vary. 


MEMB. 11. 

SuBSCCT. I. — Sgmptoma of Jeal&usg, Fear, Sorrow, Snapicion, atrange Actions, 
Gestures, Outrages, Locking up, Oaths, Trials, Laws, 

Op all passions, as I have already proved, love is most violent, and of those 
bitter potions which this love-nu*Lincholy affords, this bastard jeJtlousy is the 
greatest, as appears by those prodigious syin])toms which it hath, and that it 
l^roduceth. For besides fear and sorrow, which is common to all melancholy, 
anxiety of mind, suspicion, aggravation, restless thoughts, paleness, racagre- 
ness, neglect of business, and the like, these men are farther yet misaflected, 
nnd in a higher strain. ’Tis a more vehement passion, a more furious pertur- 
bation, a bitter i)ain, a fire, a pernicious curiosity, a gall corrupting the honey 
of our life, madness, vertigo, plague, hell, they aro more than ordinarily dis- 
quieted, they lose honum pads, as “Chrysostom observes; and though they be 
rich, keep sumptuous tables, be nobly allied, yet miserrimi omnium sunt, they 
are most miserable, they are more than ordinarily discontent, more sad, nihil 
tristius, more than ordinarily Buspicious. Jealousy, saith ^Vives, “begets 
unquietness in the mind, night and day : he hunts after every word ho hears, 
eveiy whisper, and amplifies it to himself (as all melancholy men do in otlier 
matters) with a most unjust calumny of ot&ers, he misinterprets everything is 
said or done, most apt to mistake or misconstrue,” he pries into every co^er, 
follows close, observes to a«hair. ’Tis proper to jealousy so to do, 

**ralc ha;;, Infernal tary, pleasnro’s smart. 

Luvy’s observer, pryiiitf in every part.^’ 

Besides those strange gestures of staring, frowning, grinning, rolling of eyes, 
menacing, ghastly looks, broken pace, iutermpt, precipitate, half- turns. He 

« Nihil andent prlmo, post ab alils conflrmato, andaces etconfldentes snnt. UbI semd Terecandinliinltes 
Iranslerlnt. * Euripides, 1 . b3. ** Love of gain induces one to break her marriage vow, a wish to have 
associates to keep licr in countenance actuates others.** J De miser. Cnrlallum. Aut alinm cum ea invenios, 
aut Isso alium reperies. ■ Cap. 18. de Vlrg: • Horn. 38. In e 17. Gen. Etsl magnis afflunnt divitiis^dic. 
b .) do Anima. Omnes voces, auras, omnes snsarros captat xelotypns, et ampllflcat apud se cum iniquis* 
■iuia de singulis calumnla., Maximd suspiciosi, et ad pejora credeudom Drocli’'es. 
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will sometimes sigh, weep, sob for anger, Nempe ^uos imhres etiain ista 
toniirua fanduni^ — swear and belie, slander any man, curse, tlireatcu, brawl, 
scold, fight; and sometimes again flatter and speak fair, ask forgiveness, kiss 
and coll, condemn his rashness and folly, vow, protest, and swear ho will never 
do so again; and then eftsoons, impatient as he is, rave, roar, and lay about 
him like a madman, thump her sides, dmg her about perchance, drive her out 
of doors, send her home, he will be divorced forthwith, she is a whore, <kc., and 
by-ond-by with all submission compliment, entreat her fair, and bring her in 
again, he loves her dearly, she is his sweet, most kind an<l loving wife, he will 
not change, nor leave her for a kingdom ; so he continues off and on, as the 
toy takes him, the object moves him, but most part brawling, fretting, unquiet 
he is, accusing and sus])ecting not strangers only, but brothers and sisters, 
father and mother, nearest and dearest friends. He thi nks with those Italians. 

“ Chl non tocca paren ado, 

* Tocca mal e rodo/* 

And through fear conceives unto himself things almost incredible and imj,'o«- 
sible to be effected. As a heron when she Ashes, still pryijjg on all sides; 
or as a cat doth a mouse, his eye is never off hers; he gloats on him, on her, 
accurately observing on whom slie looks, who looks at her, what she saith, 
doth, at (liniur, at suiipcr, sitting, walking, at home, abroad, he is the same, 
still inquiring, mandriiig, gazing, listening, affriglitcd with every small object; 
why (lid she smile, why did she pity him, commend him? why did she drink 
twice to sucli a man? why did she offer to kiss, to dance? (be., a whore, a 
w'horc, an arrant wJiore. All this he confesseth in the poet, 

** (1 Omnia me ten ent, tiratUus Hum, l^rnuace tlmoil, * Each thln^ atii me, 1 do fear» 

Et ]]ii<>ci in tunica mis,)1l<)i vs>e viruiiL All pardon mu iny fcni. 

He liudit bl iiiulta libi d.ibit nsciila mater, 1 doubt a man is hid within 

Hu SOI ur, ut cum qua dui imt uiiilca siin il.** 1 iiu clothes that thou dust wear.** 

Is it not a man in woman’s apparel? is not^somebody in that great chest, or 
behind the door, or luiiigings, or in some of those barrels ? may uot a man 
steal in at the window with a ladder of rojies, or come down the chimney, have 
a false key, or got in when he is asleep? If a mouse do but stir, or tlie wind 
blow, a oaSemeut clatter, that’s the villain, there ho is: by his good-will no 
man ^bhall see her, Nilutc her, speak with her, she shall not go forth of his 
sight, so much as to do her needs, ita bovem aryns, <fec, Argus did 

not so keep his cow, that watchful dragon the golden fleece, or Cerberus the 
coming in of hell, as he keeps his wife. If a dear friend or near kinsman 
come as guest to his hou^e, to visit him, he will never let him be out of his 
own sight and company, Jest, peradveuturc, <bc. If the necessity of his 
business bo such that lio must go from home, he doth cither lock her up, oi 
commit her with a deal of injunctions and protestations to some trusty friends, 
him and her he sets and bribes to oversee : one servant is set in his absence 
to watch another, mid all to observe his wife^ and yet all this will nob serve, 
though his business be very urgent, he will when he is half way come back 
again in all post haste, rise fr*om supjier, or at midnight, and bo gone, and 
sometimes leave his business iindgue, and as a stranger court his own wife in 
some disguised habit. Though there be no danger at all, no cause of suspicion, 
live in such a place, where IMessaliiia herself could not be dishonest if she 
would, yet he Suspects lier as much as if she wbre in a bawdy-house, some 
prince’s court, or in a common inn, where all comers might have free access. 
He calls her on a suddim all to nought, she is a strumpet, a light housewife, a 
bitch, an arrant whore. N o persuasion, no protestation can divert this passion, 
. nothing can ease him, secure orgivehimsatiafaction. Itisiiioststraugeto report 
what outrageous acts by men and women ha\ e been committed in this kind, by 

0 These thunders pour aown their peculiar showora** d rropertlui. * ^eas SJIv. 

. 2 T 
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Zove-ildanclidly, 


[Pail 3. Sec. S. 


'Nvoroen espccidlly, tLat will run after their husbands into all places and conw 
panieS) ^as Jovianus Fontanos’s wife did by him, follow him whithersoever he 
went, it matters not, or upon what business, raving like Juno in the tragedy, 
miscalling, cursing, swearings and mistrusting eveiy one slie secs. Gomesius 
in his third book of the Life and Deeds of Francis Ximenius, sometime arch* 
bishop of Toledo, hath a strange story of that incredible jealousy of Joan 
queen of Spain, wife to king Philip, mother of Ferdinand and Charles the 
Fifth, emperors; when her husband Philip, either for that he was tired with 
his wife’s jealousy, or had some great business, went into the Low Countiies: 
she was so impatient and melancholy upon his departure, that she would scarce 
eat her meat, or converse with any man ; and though she were with child, the 
season of the year very bad, the wind against her, in all haste die would to 
sea after him. Neither Isabella her queen mother, the archbishop, or any 
other friend could persuade her to the contrary, but she would rafter him. 
When she was now como into the Low Countries, and kindly entertained by 
her husband, slie could not contain herself ^^^but in a rage ran upon a yellow- 
haired wench,” with whom she suspected her husband to be naught, “cut off 
her hair, did beat her black and blue, and so dragged her about.” It is an 
ordinary thing for women in such cases to scratch the faces, slit the noses of 
such as they suspect ; as Heniy the Second’s importune Juno did by Bosa- 
mond at Woodstock: for she complains in a ^modern poet, she scarce spake, 

** Bnt flies with eager fUry to my ficc, I So fell she on mo In cMitrageouH lie. 

Oflrerin<; me most uiia^ omanly dibgroco. | As could disdain and Juoluuby dcvibc. ” 

Look liow a tigress, Ac. | 

Or if it be so they dare not or cannot execute any such tyrannical injustice, 
they will miscall, rail and revile, bear them deadly hate and malice, as 
^Tacitus observes, “The hatred of a jealous woman is inseparable against 
such as she suspects.” 

** k Nulla via flammie tumldlqne vcntl '* Wind«, weapons, flames make not such hurly-l)ur1y, 

Tanto, Dcc tell n)etuen<l4 toiti, Aa ruling women turn all topsy-turvy.** 

Quanta ciun coi^ux vlduata tsdU 
Aidctct odit. 

So did Agrippina by Lollia, and Calphumia in the days of Claudius. Bat 
women are sufficiently curbed in such cases, the rage of men is more 
eminent, and frequently put in practice. See but with what rigour those 
jealous husbands tyrannise over their poor wives. In Greece, Spain, Italy, 
Turkey, Africa, Asia, and generally over all those hot countries, ^MulUres 
veslrcs terra vestra, arate siciU vultis, Mahomet in his Alcoran gives this power 
to men, your wives arc as your land, till them, use them, entreat them fair or 
foul, as you will yourselves. ^Mecastor lege durd vivunt mulieres, they lock 
them still in their houses, wliieh are so many prisons to them, will suffer 

nobody to come at them, or their wives to be seen abroad, nec cavi 2 yo 8 

Ikeat Imtrcvre paientes. They must not so much as look out. And if they be 
gi*eat persons, they have eunuchs to keep them, as tlie Grand Seignior among 
the Turks, the Sophies of Persia, those Tartarian Mogors, and Kings of China. 
Infantes mascuhs castrant innumeros vJt regi serdomJb^ saith“Eiccius, “they 
geld innumerable infanta” to this purpose; the King of ® China “maintains 
10,000 eunuchs in his family to keep his wives.” The Xeriffes of Barbary 
keep their courtezans in such a strict manner, that if any man come but in 
sight of them he dies for it; and if they chance to see a man, and do not 
instantly cry out, though from their windows, they must be put to death. The 
Turks have I know not how many black, deformed eunuchs (tor tho white serve 

f Ant. Dial * liable coneepta, cffsoriem abraslt, ptiellfeqne mlrablllter Insnltans faeiem viblcibuB fiedavlt 
k Daniel i Anno]. Ub. 12. rrincipis mnlieris zelutypse eat in alias ninliereB quaa mibpectas l&abet* odium 

inicparablla k Seneca In Medea. 1 Alcoran capw Bovis, interprete Blcardo proul. c. 8. Conflitatlunia. 

riuntua & Expedit. in Sinaa 1. 8. & a * Decern ennuGbcaum mlllia nuniorantur in regia fiuiUllOk 

QUi aei vaiit uxorea cijus. • 
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for oilier ministerles) to this purpose sent commonly from Egypt^ deprived in 
their childhood of all their privities, and brought up in the seraglio at Con- 
stantinople to keep their wives ; which are so penned up they may not confer 
with any living man, or converse with younger women, have a cucumber or 
carrot sent into them for their diet, but sbeed, for fear, &c., and so live and 
are left alone to their unchaste thoughts all the days of their lives. The vul- 
gar sort of women, if at any time they come abroad, which is very seldom, to 
visit one another, or go to their baths, are so covered, that no man can see them, 
as the matrons were in old Home, lectica aut sM, teetd vectee, so ^ Dion and 
Seneca record, VdatcB toUs imeduntf which ^Alexander ab Alexandro I'elates 
of the Parthlans, lib, 5. cap. 24. which, with Andreas Tiraquelliis his com- 
mentator, I rather think should be understood of Persians. I have not yet 
said all, they do not only look them up, sed et pudmdis seraa adliibent: hear 
what Bemblis relates lib. 6. of his Venetian history, of those inhabitants that 
dwell about Quiloa in Africa. Lmitaniy mquit^ quorundam dvUates adierunt, 
qxd natia statim foBminia naturam conmunty quoad urinoa exiiua neimpediatur^ 
easqm quum adoleveriiU aic consutaa in matrirnoniwrn coUocanty ub sponai prwm 
cura sit congliUinatas puellcB oraaferro intersdndere. In some parts of Greece 
at tliis day, like tho&e old Jews, they will not believe their wives are honest, 
nisi pannum nienstniatuin prima node videant : our countryman Sands, in 
liis peregrination, saiih it is severely observed in Zazynthus, or Zante ; and 
I.eo Afer in his time at Fez, in Africa, non credunt virgiuem esse nisi mdeant 
sanguineam mappam; si non, ad parentes pvdore rejicitur. Those sheets are 
jmblicly shown by their parents, and kept as a sign of incorrupt virginity. 
The J ews of old examined their maids ex teuui membrana, called Hymen, 
which Laurentius in his anatomy, Columbus, 12. cap, 16. Capivaccius, 
lib. 4. cap. 1!^ de uteri affectibus, Vincent, Alsarius Genuensis, qxmsit, med. 
cent. 4. Hieronymus Mcrcurialis, consuU. Ambros. Farcus, Julius Csesar Clau- 
diiius, Jiespons, 4. as that also de '^ruptura veuarum ut sanguis Jluat, copiously 
confute; Th no sufficient trial they contend. And yet others again defend 
it, Gaspar Hartholinus, Institut. Anat, lib. 1. cap, 31. Pinsous of Paris, Alber* 
tus Mugnus de secret, mulicr, cap, 9 <D 10, &c., and think they speak too much 
in favour of women. ^Ludovicus Boncialus, lib, 2. cap, 2. mvlicbv, naturaltm 
illam uteri iabiomm constrlctionem, in qua virginitedem consisterevdlunt, astrin- 
gentibua medidais fieii posse vendicat, et si dfloratce sint, astutce ^mvlieres 
{inquit) nos faUaut in his. Idem Alsarius Crucius Genuensis iisdem feri verbis. 
Idem Avicenna, lib. 3. Fen, 20. Tract 1. cap, 47. ^Khasis, Continent, lib. 24. 
Kodericus H Castro, de not, mid. lib. 1. cap. 3. An old bawdy nurse in ^ Aris- 
tienctus, (like that Spanish Ctclestina, ^quoe quiiique miUe virgiues fecit 
mulicres, totidemque mulierea arte sua virgiues) when a fair maid of lier 
acquaintance wept and made her moan to her, how she had been deflowered, 
and now ready to bo married, was afraid it would be perceived, comfortably 
replied. Noli vereri,JUia, &c. Fear not, daughter, ru teach thee a trick to 
help it.” Sed hoee extra caUem. ^ To what end are all those astrological ques- 
tions, an sit Virgo, an sit casta, an sit mulier? and such straiige absurd trials 
ill Albertus Magnus, Bap. Porta, Mag, lib, 2, cap, 21, in Weeker. lib, 5, de 
secret, by stoned, perfumes, to make them piss, aisd confess 1 know not what 
in their sleep ; some jealous brain was the first founder of them. And to what 
passion may wo a^crib^ those severe laws against jealousy, Num. v. 14, Adul- 
terers, Deut. cap, xxiL v, 22, as amongst the Hebrews, amongst the Egyptians 

P L11). 57. ep. 81. 4 Semotls It vlrlf seimiit Intel torlbos, ab eornm conspeeta Immunes. ' Lib. 1. M T. 

* Diruptiones hym^nls uepe Hunt 2t proprils dlgitia vcl ab aliu inatnimentia t idem Rliasls Arab, cont 

** Ita clanatc pharmaciB ut non poaannt coltum cxorcora. * Qul et pbarmacum praaalbit dooetque. 

9 Epiat 6. Morcern Inter. ■ Barthltta Ludus fill tf meratum pndicitiflB flonan xnentttia macMnlt pie 

4A0BPO vendere. £go docebo te qul mulier ante nupUaa bponso te probes yireinem. 
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(read “Bohemus, t 1. c. 3. dc mot, gen, of the Carthaginians, cap. 6. of Turks, 
lib. 2. cap. 11.) amongst the Athenians of old, Italians at this day, wherein 
they are to be severely punished, cut in pieces, burned, vivi-coniburio, buried 
aliv^ with several expurgations, &c., are they not as so many symptoms of 
incredible jealousy ? we may say the same of those vestal virgins that fetched 
water in a sieve, as Tatia did in Borne, anno ab urb. condita 800, before the 
senators; and ^.^milia, virgo innocens^ that ran over hot irons, as Emma, 
Edward the Confessor’s mother did, the king himself being a spectator, with 
the like. We read in Nicephorus, that Chunegunda the wife of Henricus 
Bavarus emperor, suspected of adultery, indmulata aduUerii per ignitos vo^ 
meres iUoesa transiit, trodupon red hot coultera, and had no harm : such another 
story we find in Begino, lib. 2. In Aventinus and Sigonius of Charles the 
Third and his wife Bicharda, An. 887, that was so purged with hot irons. 
Pausanias saith, that he was once an eye-witness of such a mirac^ at Diana’s 
temple, a maid without any harm at all walked upon burning coals. Pius 
Secund. in his description of Europe, c. 46. relates as much, that it was com- 
monly practised at Diana’s temple, for women to go barefoot over hot coals, to 
try their honesties: Plinius, Solinus, and many writers, make mention of 
®Geronia’s temple, and Dionysius Halicarnassus, lib. 3. of Memnon’s statue, 
which were used to this purpose. Tatius, lib. 6. of Pan his cave (much like 
old St. Wilfrid’s needle in Yorkshire), wherein they did use to try maids, 
‘^whetlier they were honest; when Leucippe went in, suavlssimus exaudiri 
sonus coepit: Austin de civ. Ld^ lib. 10. c. 16. relates many such examples, all 
which Lavater de specif, part. 1. cap. 19. contends to be done by the illusion of 
devils; though Thomas, quaest. 6. depotentid, &c., ascribes it to good angels. 
Some, saith ® Austin, compel their wives to swear they bo honest, as if perjury 
were a lesser sin than adultery ; ^ some consult oracles, as Phmrus that blind 
king of Egypt. Others reward,* as those old Bomans used to do ; it‘ a woman 
were contented with one man, Corona pudidtioe donabatur^ she had a crown 
of chastity bestowed on her. When all this will not serve, saith Alexander 
Gaguinus, cap. 5. descript. Muscovies^ the j\]uscovite3, if they sijspect their 
wives, will beat them till they confess, and if that will not avail, like those 
wild Irish, be divorced at their pleasures, or else knock them on the heads, 
as the old * Gauls have done in former ages. Of this tyranny of jealousy read 
more in Fai'thenius, Erot. cap. 10. Camerarius, cap. 33. Iior. svbds. et cent. 2. 
cap. 34. Ctelia’s epistles, Tho. Chaloner de repub. Ang. lib. 9. Ariosto, lib. 31. 
stasse 1. Eselix Platerus, observat. lib. 1. &c. 


MEMB. III. 


Prognostics of Jealousy, Despair, Madness, to maJee away tliemsehesand others. 
Those which are jealous, most part, if they be not otherwise relieveo, 
proceed from suspicion to hatred, from hatred to frenzy, madness, injury, 
murder and despair.” 

*• l A DlaBQe by whose most damnable effect. I By which a man to madness near Is bron^bl^ 

Divers in deep deop^r to die have sought, | As with cuuselciis as with Just suspect. ^ 

In their madness many tinges, saith ^ Vives,they make away themselves and 
others. Which induceth Cyprian to call it, Fcecundam et mvkiplicempeipikmn, 
foidem cladium et seminarium ddictorum, a fruitful mischief, the seminary of 


• Qnl mnllorcm vlolassot, Tirilia excenbant, et mllle vlrgas dabunt b Dion. Halle. • 

Feronla lucoVvirg. d Ismeno was so tried by Diana’s well, In which maids did swim, 

droumed, iSstathlus, lib. a • Contra mendac. ad confuss. 21 cap, t MiiBniiH roj, 

per deconnlmn, oraculum consulult de nxorts pudidtla. Herod Euterp, ^ 

vit» neclsquo In usores habuerunt potestotem ^ ^ Anlml dolores d; “lotjyU ri 

dementes reddunt. Acak. comment In par. art Gdlenl. I Ariosto, lib. 31. stoff. a » 8 de anima, 

c. 3. da zelot^p. transit in rabiem et odium, et sibl at aUis violcntus soepu manus iiOiciuiit 
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offences, and fountain of murders. Tragical examples are too common in this 
kind, both new and old, in all ages, as of ^Cephalus and Procris, ^Phserus of 
Egypt, Tereus, Atreus, and Thyestes. “Alexander Phsereus was murdered 
of ills wife, ob pMiccUils smpUionemf Tully saith. Antoninus Yerua was so 
made away by Lucilla; Demetrius the son of Antigonus, and Nicanor, by 
their wivea Hercules poisoned by Dejanira,°CflBcinna murdered by Yespasiaa. 
Justina, a Homan lady, by her husband. ^Amestris, Xerxes’ wife, because 
she found her husband's cloak in Masista’s house, cut off Masista, his wife's 
paps, and gave them to the dogs, flayed her besides, and cut off her ears, lips, 
tongue, and slit the nose of Artaynta her daughter. Our late writers are full 
of such outrages. 

^Paulus -^milius^ in his history of France, hath a tmgical story of Chil- 
pericus the First his death, made away by Ferdegunde his queen. In a jealous 
humour he came from huntiug, and stole behind his wife, os she was dressing 
and combing her head in the sun, gave her a familiar touch with his wand, 
wliich she mistaking for her lover, said, “All Landre, a good knight should 
strike before and not behind:” but when she saw herself betrayed by his 
presence, she instantly took order to make him away. Hierome Osorius, in 
his eleventh book of the deeds of Emanuel King of Portugal, to this effect 
hath a tragical narration of one Ferdinandus Chalderia, that wounded Gothe- 
rinu^a noble countryman of bis, at Goa in the East Indies, “^and cut ofi'one 
of hi^egs, for that he looked as ho thought too familiarly upon his wife, which 
was afterwards a cause of many quaiTels, and much bloodshed.” Guianerin^ 
caiK 3G. de mgritud. raatr. spea^ of a silly jealous fellow, that seeing his child 
new-born included in a caul, thought sure a Franciscan that used to come to 
liis house, was the father of it, it was so like the friar's cowl, and thereupon 
threatened the friar to kill him: Fulgosus of a woman in Narbonne, that cut 
off her husband's privities in the night, because she thought lie played false 
with her. The stoiy of Jonuses Bassa, and fair Manto his wife, is well 
known to such as have read the Turkish liistoiy; and that of Joan of Spain, 
of wliich iHreated in my former section. Her jealousy, saitli Goinesius, was 
the cause of both their deaths: King Philip died for grief a little after, as 
^Martin his physician gave it out, “and she for her part after a melancholy 
discontented Lite, misspent in lurldng holes and corners, made an end of her 
miseries.” Failix Plater, in the first book of his obhervations, hath many such 
instances, of a physician of bis acquaintance, ““that was lirst mad through 
jealousy, and afterwards desperate: of a merchant “^tliat killed Lis wife in 
the same humour, and after precipitated himself:” of a doctor of law that 
cut ofl' his man's nose : of a painter's wife in Basil, anno 1600, that was 
mother of nine children and had been twenty-seven years married, yet after- 
wards jealous, and so impatient that she became desperate, and would neitluT 
eat nor drink in her own house, for fear her husband should poison her. 'Tis 
a common sign this ; i'or when once the humours are stirred, and the imagina- 
misaffected, it will vaiy itself in divei-s forms; and many such absurd 
symptoms will accompany, even madness itself*. Skenkius, observat. lib. 4. cap. 

*1 llygiims, cap. 169. Ovid, &c. riitcniA, vUgyptl rex, de ca*citate oniculnm consulens, visum el rcdltunim 

si ociilus ublulssct lotio midiciis quoi ulioruni vlrorum CKso^c.\i'crs; uxuus urinam expurtus nihil 
pi oil ('it, et aliarum frustru, cub omnes (ea cxccpta per quam curutns tint) unum in locum coactua coneve- 
inuvit. Hevod. Euterp. “ Ofllc. lib. ‘2. ** Aurcllua Victor. V Herod. 11b. 9. in t'alliope. Uasisiaa 

UNorem uxcuinilicut, momillaB prusciiidlt, casque cunibua abjicit, filial narcB pra'scindlt, labro, linguam, &.c 
4i.lb. 1. num tornia; curandai lAtunta caplllnin in aole pectit, & tiiuilto per liisuin le\iter pcrcussa fuitiii 
suiicrvcniento virga, lisu suboito, ml Laiidilce dixit, fi'ontc.n vir iortis petet, Jec. AJarlto conspecto attnintu. 
cum Lundrico mox In cjus inortt'm couspirat, ct statini inter vcnauUuni ellicit. 'Qui Ooie uxorem babciih 
Oothei’inum princiiMun qnendom virum quod uxoriBUKOculoBad)ecissct,ingGntivulneie dcformavlt in facie, 
* et tiblam u^ldit, unde mutua* csedGS. *£oquod liifaim niitus involutiis csset punniculo, credebat eum 

fllium fratrifl Erancisd, Ac. tZelotypIa reginos regis mortem ucecleravit paiilo jiost, ut Martionus medioMii 
mibi letiilit. lllu auieni utra bile inde exagltata bi latcbrai! bg subdiicens pros a'gritudinc nnimi rcilqur t 
tcmiiiiB consunipsit. ^ A xelotyplu redoctUB ad lUAAQlum el dcspcratluncni. ^ I'xurcm inteTcmit, Indiv 

dvH'vi‘G''unduB uko se piiecipituvit. 
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de liter, hath on example of a jealous woman that by this means had many 
fits of the mother: and in his first book of some that through jealousy ran 
mad : of a baker that gelded himself to try his wife's honesty^ &a Such 
examples are too common. 

MEMB. IV. 

Subsect. I. — Cwre of Jeahmy; by avoiding occaaions^ not to he idle: of good 
counsel; to contemn it, not to watch or lock them up : to dissemble it, <kc. 

As of all other melancholy, some doubt whether this malady may be cured 
or no, they think ’tis like the ^gout, or Switzers, whom we commonly call 
Walloon^ those hired soldiery if once they take possession of a castle, they can 
never be got out. 

** Qul timet ut sua sit, no quls slbl subtroliat lllam, “ » This Is the cruel wound af^alnst whose smurt, 
lUe Mttchoonla vix opo bulvus erit." No llqnor'8 force prevails, or any rlaister, 

No skill of stars, no dejith of nm^ic ait, 

Dovlscd by that great clerk Zoroaster, 

A wound that so infects the soul and hearty 
As all our sense and reason It doth master: 

A w'ound wliose pang and torimuit is so dorablo, 

As it may rightly colled bo Incurable.” 

Yet what I have formerly said of other melancholy, I will say again, it may be 
cured or mitigated at least by some contrary passion, good counsel and persua- 
sion, if it be withstood in the beginning, maturely resisted, and as those 
ancients hold, "‘‘the nails of it bo pared before they grow too long.” K'o 
better means to resist or repel it than by avoiding idleness, to be still seriously 
busied about some matters of importance, to drive out those vain fears, foolish 
fantasies and irksome suspicions out of his head, and then to be persuaded by 
his judicious friends, to give ear to their good counsel and advice, and wisely 
to consider, how much he discredits himself, his friends, dishonours his children, 
disgi'aceth his family, publishetli his shame, and as a trumpeter of his own 
misery, divulgeth, macerates, grieves himself and others : what an argument 
of weakness it is, how absurd a thing in its own nature, how ridiculous, how 
brutish a passion, how sottish, how odious; for as ‘'Hierome well hath it. 
Odium mi fadt, et ipse novissimh siJn odio est, others hate him, and at last he 
hates himself for it; how harebrain a disease, mad and furious. If he will 
but hear them speak, no doubt he may be cured. ° Joan, queen of Spain, of 
whom I have formerly spoken, under pretence of changing air was sent to Com- 
plutum, or Alcadade las Heneras, where Ximenius the archbishop of Toledo 
then lived, that by his good counsel (as for the present she was) she might bo 
eased. "^For a disease of the soul, if concealed, tortures and overturns it, 
and by no physic can sooner be removed than by a discreet man’s comfortable 
speeches.” 1 will not here insert any consolatory sentences to this purpose, or 
forestall any man’s invention, but leave it every one to dilate and amplify as he 
shall think fit in his own judgment: let him advise with Siracides, cap. 9. 1. 
"Be not jealous over the wife of thy bosom read that comfortable and pithy 
speech to Idiis purpose of Ximenius, in the author himself, as it is recorded by 
Gomesius; consult with Chaloner, lib. 9.Ue repvb. Anghr. or Cielia in her 
epistles, ko. Only this I will add, that if it be considered aright, which 
causeth this jealous passion, bo it just or unjust, whether vrith or without 
cause, true or falser it ought not so heinously to be taken ; ’tis no such real or 
capital matter, that it should make so deep a wound., ’Tis a blow that hurts 
not, an insensible smart, grounded many times upon false suspicion alone, and 
so fostered by a sinister conceit. If she be not dishonest, he troubles and 

r Tollere nodosam nesclt medicina podagram. > Ariosto, lib. 81 . staff. Vetercs matiub snadenfe 
nngacs amoris esse nulendos, priusqabni prodacant se nlmta b in Jovianom. ^ Goinesiun, lib. 3. de 
iiib. gestis XlmeniL d Urlt enim proecordla SBgritado animl compresso, et iu angustiis abducta meutexi^ 
subvertit, ncc olio medleaxnine fadlius erigitur, quam cordatl hominls sermone. 
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macerates himself without a cause ; or put case which is the worsts he bo a 
cuckold, it cannot be helped, the more he stirs in it, the more he aggravates his 
own miseiy. How much better were it in such a case to dissemble or contemn 
it 1 why should that be &ared which cannot be redressed t mulice tandem de- 
posummt (saith ^Yives) quvm Jlecti mariloe non posse vident, many women, 
when they see there is no remedy, have been pacified; and shall men be more 
jealous than women? ’Tia some comfort in such a case to have companions, 
iSolaimn miseris sodos luibuisse doloris; Who can say he is free? Who can 
assure himself he is not one de prceteritOf or secure himself de faiuro 1 If it 
were his case alone, it were hard; but being as it is almost a common cala- 
mity, ’tis not so grievously to be taken. If a man have a lock, which every 
man’s key will open, as well os his own, why should he think to keep it private 
to himself? In some coimtrics they make nothing of it, •m nobilee quidem; saith 
^ Leo Afor,in many parts of Africa (if she be past fourteen) there’s not a noble- 
man that marries a maid, or that hath a chaste wife; ’tis so common; as the 
moon gives horns once a month to the world, do they to their husbands at 
least. And ’tis moat part true which that Caledonian lady, ^ Ai'getocovus, a 
British prince’s wife, told Julia Augusta, when she took her up for dishonesty, 
“ We Britons are naught at least with some few choice men of the better soi*t, 
but you liomans He with every base knave, you are a company of common 
whores.” Severus the emperor in his time made laws for the restraint of this 
vice; and as ^Dion Nicseus relates in his life, tria millia moeckorum, three 
tliousand cuckold- makers, or naturae monelam adulterantes^ as Philo calls them, 
false coiners, and clippers of nature's money, were summoned into the court at* 
once. And yet. Non oninein molitor quae Jluit und/im videtf "the miller sees no< 
all the water that goes by his mill no doubt, but, as in our days, these wcr< 
of the commonalty, all the great ones were not so much as called in questio.n 
for it. * Martial’s Epigram I suppose miglft have been generally applied in 
those licentious times. Omnia solus liabeSj &c,, thy goods, lands, money, wits; 
are thine own, xo?'em sed liabes, Gandide, cum populo; but neighbour Candidm 
your wife^is common ; husband and cuckold in that age it seems were recipro- 
cal terms ; the emperors themselves did wear Action’s badge ; how many 
Cxsars might I reckon up together, and what a catalogue of comuted kings 
and princes in every story? Agamemnon, Menelaus, Phillippus of Greece, 
Ptolomeus of JEgypt, Lucullus, Gsesar, Pompeiiis, Cato, Augustus, Antonius, 
Antoninus, (kc., that wore fair plumes of bull’s feathers in their crests. The 
bravest soldiers and most heroical spirits could not avoid it. They have been 
active and passive in this business, they have either given or taken horns, 
^ King Arthur, whom we call one of the nine worthies, for all his great valour, 
w^as unwortliily served by Mordred, one of his round-table knights: and 
Guithera, or Helena Alba, his fair wife, as Leland interprets it, was an arrant 
honest woman. Parcerem llbenUr (saith mine ^author) Heroina/rum laesce 
mnjestati, si non historioe veritas aurem vellicarety could willingly wink at a 
fair lady’s faults, but that I am bound by the laws of history to tell the truth : 
against his will, God knows, di<f he write it, and so do I repeat it. I speak 
*not of our times all this while, we have good, honest, virtuous men and women, 
whom fame, zeal, fear of God, religion and superstition contains: and yet for 
all that, we have many knights of this order, so dubbed by their wives, many 
good women abused by dissolute husbands. In some places, and such persons 
you may as soon enjoin them to cany water in a sieve, as to keep themselves 

® 3 De anlinib f Ltb. 3 > Argetocoxl, CaledimU reguU nzor, JnllB^Auguats cbm Ipnem morderet quod 

Inhuiieetb venaretnr, l espondet, nos cum optiinls vlris consuetudlncm habenius , tos Romunas autem oconlte 

E iissim hominoB oonstapnint. b Leges de moechU fecit, cx clvibus plnres in Jus vocatl. I L. a Epig. S6. 

Asser. Arthuri; parcerem llbenter berolaorum Imb majestati, si non blstorliB veritas aurem TaUieiiSit. 
Leic^'d. I T^laud'i BBsert Artbnri 
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lonesL What shall a man do now in such a case} What remedy is to be 
ladl how shall he be eased? By suing a divorce? this is hard to be effected : 
i wm tamen caut^, they cany the matter so cunningly, that though it be 

A common as simony, as clear and as manifest as the nose in a man’s face, 
yet it cannot be evidently proved, or they likely taken in the fact: they will 
have a knave Gallus to watch, or with that Boman ’^Sulpitia, all made fa^t and 
BUi'e, 

** Xe HO Cadurc % dcsdtiitim &^cils, 

Xudam Culeno concumbentem videat** 

•*she will hardly bo surprised by her husband, be he never so wary.” Much 
better then to put it up : the more he strives in it, the moro he shall divulge liih 
own shame: make a virtue of necessity, and conceal it. Yea, but the world 
takes notice of it, ’tis in every man’s mouth : let them talk their pleasure, of 
whom speak they not in this sense? From the highest to the lowest they are 
thus censured all : there is no remedy then but patience. It may be ’tis his 
own fault, and ho hath no reason to complain, *tis quid pro quo, she is bad, he 
is worse: "“Bethink thyself, hast thou not done as much for some of thy 
neighbours? why do-at thou require that of thy wife, which thou wilt not per- 
form thyself? Thou raiigest like a town bull, ^why art thou so incensed if she 
tread awry?” 

** P Be it that Bome woman break chaste wedlock's She feels that he his lo\ e from her sv Ithdraws, 
la\i a, And hath on some pci Inii s lc&s worthy placed, 

And leaves her husband and becomes unchaste: \Viio stiike with snoid, the scabbard them may 

et commonly It is not without cause, strike, 

Sho sees htr man in sin her guod^i to waste. And suie love ci aveth love, like asketh like." 

Ea semper studAit, saith ^Nevisanus, ;Darcs reddere vices, she will quit it if she 
can. And therefore, as well advi&eth Siracides, cap, ix. 1. " teach her not an 
evil lesson against thyself,” which as Jansenius, Lyranus, on his text, and 
Carthusiauus interpret, is no otheiwisc to be understood than that she do thee 
not a mischief. 1 do not excuse her in accusing thee ; but if both be naught, 
mend thyself first; for as the old saying is, a good husband makes a goood wife. 

Yea but thou replicst. ’tis not the like reason betwixt man and woman, 
tlirough her fault my children are bastards, I may not endure it; ^Sit ainara- 
knta, sit imperiosa, prodiya, <kc. Let her scold, brawl, and sjicxid, I care not, 
mod^ sit casta, so she be honest, I could easily be ir it ; but this 1 cannot, 1 
may not, I will not; “my faith, my fame, mine eye must not be touched,” as 
the diverb is, Eon palitur tactum Jdma,Jides, ociUtis. I say the same of my 
Wife, touch all, use all, take all but this. 1 acknowledge that of Seneca to 
be true, NuUias boni jucimda possessio sine souo, there is no sweet content in 
the possession of any good thing without a companion, this only excepted, I say 
This, And why this I Even this which thou so much abhorrest, it may be lor 
thy progeny’s good, “better be any man’s son than thine, to he begot of ha.‘-e 
Irus, poor Seius, or mean Alevius, the town swiiicheid’s, a bhephcids son: 
and well is he, that like Hercules ho hath any two lathers; lor thou thyself 
hast peradvcntuic more diseases than a horse, moie infiiniities of body and 
mind, a cankered soul, crabbed conditions^ make the w orst of it, as it is 
vulnus insanabile, sic vuhius insensibile, as it is incurable, so it is insensible.^ 
Bui aii; thou sure it is so? ^rgs ayit ille iuas? “ doth he so indeed?” It may 
be thou art ovcr-suspicious, and without a cause as some are: if it bo octimes- 
tris partus, born at eight months, or like him, and him, they fondly suspect lie 
got it ; if she speak or laugh familiarly with such er such men, then presently 
she is naught with them; such is thy weakness: whereas chaiity, or a >vcl- 
disposed mind, would interpret all unto the best. St. Francis, by chance seeing 

^ Epigram. ^ Cogita an sic aliia tn unqnam fcccrls t an hoc tiU nunc AliI dignum ait ? aerci us ahia, 

Indul^Gns tibi, cur ab uxore cxlgia quod non ipbi* praebtas? Blutar. ® \ o^ii libidine cum ipse quoMa 
Tttplaiis, cui si \el nioUlcuin aberret ipsa. insanlUN f P AiioMo, 11. 28. Btiillo bO. dS} ha impt. 1. ^ 
num. 72. ' LtiuiiiUBf 11b. 4. cup. li. do occult, nat. mil. ■optimum *HiUc uabcL Moil 
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a friar familiarly kissing another man’s 'wife, was so for from misconceiving it, 
that he presently kneeled down and thanked God there was so much charity 
left : but they on the other side will ascribe nothing to natural causes, indujgo 
nothing to familiarity, mutual society, fnendship ; but out of a sinister sus- 
{)icion, presently lock them close, watch them, thinking by those means to 
prevent all such inconveniences, that’s the way to help it ; whereas by suclx 
tricks they do aggi'avate the mischief. ’Tis but in vain to watch that which 
will away. 

•* “ Nco ciHtodlrl r 1 vollt nlla pntpst ; “ Nono cm be kept reslRtlng for her pint ; 

^cc inciitein 8ei vai e potc**, licet omnia servos ; Tliou;;h brjdy be kept close, witliln her heart 

Oiiiuibus cxclusis. intiu adulter orit.’* Advoutiy lurks, t* exclude it there's no ui t.** 

Argus, with a hundred eyes cannot keep her, et hunc unus aoeph fe/MU amor^ 
as ill Ariosto. 

“ If nil oar heailR were eyes, yet sure they «ald 
• We husbands of our wives should be bciriycd. " 

Ilicromo holds. Uxor impidica servaH non potest, pudica non dAet, infda 
oustos castitatls est necessitas, to what end is all your custody? A dishonest 
woman cannot be kept, an honest woman ought not to be kept, necessity is a 
keeper not to be trusted. Difficile msiodiiur, quod plures amant; that which 
many covet, can hardly be preserved, as ^ Salisburicnsis thinks. I am of 
.iljliicas Sylvius’ mind, ‘ Those jealous Italians do very ill to lock up their 
wives ; for women are of such a disposition, they will most covet that which 
is denied most, and offend least when they have free liberty to trespass. ” It 
is in vain to lock her up if site be dishonest ; eb tyrannicum imperium, as our 
great Air. Aristotle calls it, too tyrannical a task, most unfit : for when slie 
perceives her husband observes her and suspects, Uberius peccat, saith ‘^Nevi- 
.saiius, ^Toxica Zdoiypo dedit uttor mcecJia mariio, she is exasperated, 
seeks by all means to vindicate herself, and will therefore offend, because she 
is unjustly .suspected. The best course thbn is to let them have their own 
willi, give them free liberty, without any keeping. 

**Iii vain our Mends frnm this do us dchort, 

^ For beauty wiU be where is most rcsorL" 

If she be honest as Liicretia to Collatipus, Laodamiato Protesilaus, Penelope 
to her Ulysses, sho will so continue her honor, good name, credit, Penelope 
coijjux semper Ulyssis cro ; “ I shall always bo Penelope the wife of Ulysses.'* 
And as Phocias’ wife, in “Plutarch, called her husband ‘Mier wealth, treasui’e, 
world, joy, delight, orb and sphere^ ” she will hers. The vow sho made unto 
her good iiiaii ; love, virtue, religion, zeal, are better keepers than all tliose 
Jocks, eunuchs, prisons ; she will not be moved : 

** (1 At inUil vcl tclliis optem prius ima dehi'^ent, ’* Hi st I desire the earth to swallow me, 

Ant p.itcM* oiunipotc ns ucU;;at me fulmine ml umbras, Before 1 violate mine honesty, 
rallentes iimbi as Li cbi, uucttmque profund.iin. Or thunder ftrom above drive me to liell, 

A iitu pudor fiium to \ iolem, aut tua jura robulvam. ” With tho^e pole ghosts, and ugly nights to dw oil ' 

f>he is resolved with Dido to bo chaste; though her husband be false, she wiit 
1)0 true : and as Octavia writ to her Antony, 

** * Tliese walls that hero do keep me out of sight, 

Slmll keep mo all unspotted unto tlice. 

And testify tlitt I will do thee riph^ 

I'll never btoln Uiine house, though thou shame me** 

^L'uni her loose to all those Tarquins and Satyrs, she will not be tempted. In 
tlie time of Valence the Emperor, saith ^St. Austfti, one Archidamus, a Ccnf^ul 
of Antioch, ofiered a hundred poimds of gold to a fair young wife, and besides 
to set her husband free, who was then subgravissimdciustoclid, a dark prisoner, 
pro unius noctis concubitu : but the chaste matron would not accept of it, 

^ 0\ id. nmor. lib. 3. eleg. 4. * Lib. 4. st 72. 7Policrut. lib. 8. c. 1 1. Dc amor. *EuriaL et Lucut 

qui uxorcs uceluUuiii, niuojiidiclo minus utlliter &ciunt; sunt enlm oo liiKcnio mulleros ut Id potlssin uin 
cupiant, quod maxinib dciu'guiur; slliberns habent hubenas, minus dclliiquunt; frustra bcrom adhibcsid 
ren nil Npuute rastiu ^Quaiido cugnoscunt xnaiitos h<»c oflvutcic. b Ausonius. * Opes suua. 

iiRiuil nil buum, thcbaurum suum, Ac. d Virg. ^o. < Daniel. f 1 de bcrm. iL lu monte ros. 10. 
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^Wlien Ode commezided Thoana’s fine arm to his fellows, she took him up 
short, “ Sir, ’tis not common she is wholly reserved to her husband. *^Bilia 
had an old man to her spouse^ and his breath stunk, so that nobody could 
abide it abroad ; coming home one day he reprehended his wife, because she 
did not tell him of it : she vowed unto him, she had told him, but she thought 
every man's breath had been as strong as his.’* ‘Tigranes and Armcna his 
lady were invited to supper by King Cyrus : when they came home, Tigranes 
asked his wife, how she liked Cyrus, and what she did especially commend in 
him ? she swore she did not observe him ; when he replied again, what 
then she did observe, whom she looked on] She made answer, her husband, 
that said he would die for her sake.^ Such are the properties and conditions 
of good women : and if she be well given, she will so carry herself ; if other- 
wise she be naught, use all the means thou canst, she will be naught. Non 
deest animus sed corruptor^ she hath so many lies, excuses, as ^ hare hath 
muses, tricks, panders, bawds, shifts, to deceive 'tis to no purpose to keep her 
up, or to reclaim her by hard usage. ** Fair means peradventure may do 
somewhat.’’ ^Obaequio vmces aptius ipsstuo. Men and women are both in a 
predicament in this behalf so sooner won, and better pacified. Duci volunt, 
non cogi: though she be as arrant a scold as Xantippe, as cruel as Medea, as 
clamorous as Hecuba, as lustful as Messalina, by such means (if at all) she 
may be reformed. Many patient ^Grizeb, by their obsequiousness in this 
kind, have reclaimed their husbands from their wandering lusts. In Nova 
Francia and Turkey (as Leah, Bachel, and Sarah did to Abraham and Jacob) 
they bring their fairest damsels to their husbands’ beds ; Livia seconded the 
lustful appetites of Augustus : Stratonice, wife to King Diotaius, did not only 
bring Electra, a fair maid, to her good man’s bed, but brought up the children 
begot on her, as carefully as if they had been her own. Tertius Emilius’ wife, 
Cornelia’s mother, perceiving hef husband’s intemperance, rem dissimvlavitj 
made much of the maid, and would take no notice of it. Anew-married man, 
when a pickthank friend of his, to curry favour, had showed him his wife, 
familiar in private with a young gallant, courting and dallying, tkc.pTusli, said 
he, let him do his worst, I dare trust my wife, though I dare not trust him. 
The best remedy then is by fair means; if that will not take place, to dissem- 
ble it as I say, or turn it off with a jest : hear Guexerra’s advice in this case 
vd joco excipies^ vel sUentio dudes; for if you take exceptions at every thing 
your wife doth, Solomon’s wisdom, Hercules’ valour, Homer's learning, 
Socrates’ patience, Argus’ vigilance, will not serve turn. Therefore Minus 
malunif '^a less mischief, Nevisanus hold^ dissimvlarey to be ^Cunarum 
emptor, a buyer of cradles, as the proverb is, than to be too solicitous. ®'‘A 
good fellow, when his wife was brought to bed before her time, bought half a 
dozen of cradles beforehand for so many children, as if his wife should con- 
tinue to bear children every two months.” ^Fertinax the Emperor, when one 
told him a fiddler was too familiar with his empress, made no reckoning of it. 
And when that Macedonian Philip was upbraided with his wife’s dishonesty, 
cum tot victor regnorum ac popuhrum me^,&c., a conqueror of kingdoms could 
not tame his wife (for she thrust him out of doors), he made a jest of it. 
Sapimtes porUxmJt cornua inpectore, stulti in fronte, saith Hevisanus, wise men 
Dear their horns in their hearts, fools on their foreheads. Eumenes, king of 
Pergamus, was at deadly feud with Perseus of Maqedonia, insomuch that 

so qnaxn formosns lacertna Me t quldom Inqiilt, ad feqtiales conTenoB ; at Ula. pnMiens. Inqnlt, non esL 
h liilta Dlnuttini virum aenem lial)ultct Bpiritum feetidum babentem, quern quum quldam exprobrasset Ac. 
i>uinaiddtlbl,Arineiia, TlgraneB Tidebatur esse pnlcber? et lUam, Inqnlt, ledepol. &c. Xenuph. Cyrupied. * 
1.3. kovld. 1 Read Petrarch’s Tale of Patient Grizel in Chaucer. <^Silv. nupt. lib. 4. num. SO, 

Kra^mtia. ^ Qunin aceepisaet uxorem peperisAe secondo a nuptUs menie, cunos quliioa vel sonaa cuuin it, 
ut Hi furto uxor slnffulis btmenalbus pareret. r J ullns Capitol, vita CjUB : quum polam citharKdus uxoiuo; 
dilifieret, ndnlmh Gurionu fult 
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Perseus hearing of a journey he was to tahe to Delphos, ^set a company of 
soldiers to intercept him in* his passage; they did it accordingly, and as they 
supposed left him stoned to death. The nows of this fact was brought instantly 
to JPergamus ; Attains, Eumenes’ brother, proclaimed himself king forthwith, 
took possession of the crown, and married Stratonice the queen. Ilut by-and« 
by, when contrary news was brought, that King Eumenes was alive, and now 
coming to the city, he laid by his crown, left his wife, as a private man went 
to meet him, and congratulate his return. Eumenes, though he knew all par< 
ticulars passed, yet dissembling the matter, kindly embraced his brother, and 
took his wife into his favour again, as if no such matter had been heard of or 
done. Jocundo, in Ariosto, found his wife in bed with a knave, both asleep, 
went his ways, and would not so much as wake them, much less reprove them 
for it. 'An honest fellow finding in like sort his wife had played false at 
tables, and borne a man too many, drew his dagger, and swore if he had not 
been his veiy friend, he would have killed him. Another hearing one had done 
that for him, which no man desires to be done by a deputy, followed in a rage 
with his sword drawn, and having overtaken him, laid adultery to his charge ; 
the offender hotly pursued, confessed it was true ; with which confession ho 
was satisfied, and so left him, swearing that if he had denied it, he would not 
have put it up. How much better is it to do thus, than to macemte himself 
impatiently to rave and rage, to enter an action (as Amoldus Tilius did in the 
court of Toulouse, against Martin Guerre, his fellow-soldier, for that he coun- 
terfeited his habit, and was too familiar with his wife), so to divulge his own 
shame, and to remain for ever a cuckold on record ? how much better be 
Cornelius Tacitus than Publius Comutus, to condemn in such cases, or take no 
notice of it ? Melius sic errare quam Zdotypicc curia, saith Erasmus, se cou^ 
fhcere, better be a wittol and put it up, than to trouble himself to no purpose. 
And though he will not omnibus dormvm, bo an ass, as he is an ox, yet to 
wink at it as many do is not amiss at some times, in some cases, to some 
]>arties, if it be for his commodity, or some gi’eat man's sake, his landlord, 
patron, benefactor, (as Calbas the Homan saith ^Plutarch did by Mjecena.*^;, 
and Phayllus of Argos did by King Philip, when he promised him an oflice 
on that condition ho might lie with his wife) and so lot it pass : 

tpol me baud paenltct. 

Scilicet Lull! diutulittm diviUere enm Jove,** 

“ it never troubles me (said Amphitrio) to be cornuted by Jupiter, let it no- 
molest thee then;'* bo friends with her ; 

** ^ I'u cum Alcmena usore actiqnam in cratiam 

Kedi” 

“ Receive Alcmena to your grace again ; let it, I say, make no breach of 
love between you. Howsoever the best way is to contemn it, which Heniy 11. 
king of France advised a courtier of his, jealous of his wife.fand complaining 
of her unchasteness, to reject it, and comfort himself ; for he that suspects his 
wife’s incontinency, and fears the Pope’s curse, shall never live a merry hour, 
or sleep a quiet night : no remefly but patience. When all is done according 
•to that counsel of ^Kevisanus, si vitium uxoris corrtgi non potest, ferendum est : 
if it may not be helped, it must be endui'ed. JDate veniam et sustinete tadti, 
*tis Sophocles’ advice, keep it to thyself, and which Chrysostom calls pakestram 
philosophies et domestic^m gymnasium, a school of philosophy, put it up. There 
13 no other cure but time to wear it out, Injuriarum remedium est oblivio, as if 

4 DispoBQlt armatos qul Ipsnm Intcrflcercnt ; lil protenos xnandatum cxcq^entc^ Tile et rex dedaratnr^ 
et Strntonicom qua flutri nupserat. uxorein ducit; Bed postquam audivit tVatrem vivure, &c. Attulum 
conilter acccplt, prlstinamqno uxorem coinplcxiu, inaKno bondro apuil so liabult. .Toliu Hairlnuton'a 

notes In 26 . book of Ariosto. ■ Amatnv dial. t riau^us, seen, ulu Ainphit. ^ Idnni. ^ T. Danie!, 
cu^)urab Freuclu JLib. 4. num. Hit. 
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they had drunk a draught of Lethe in Trophonius’ den : to conclude, age will 
bereave her of it, dies dohren^ minuU, time and patience must end it. 

** *Tlie xnlad*8 affections pnttencevrlll nppense, 

It paui(>u8 kills, and hcalcth cacli ducusc. " 

Bubsect. II. — By prevention before or after Mairiage, Plaids Community, 
marry a Courtezan, Philters, Stews, to marry om equal in years, fortunes, 
of a good family, edaeation, good place, to use them well, 

Op such medicines as conduce to the cure of this malady, I have sufficiently 
treated ; there be some good remedies remaining by way of prevention, pre- 
cautions, or admonitions, which if rightly practised, may do much good. Plato, 
in his Commonwealth, to prevent this mischief belike, would have all things, 
wives and children, all as one: and which Caesar in his Commentaries observed 
of those old Britons, that first inhabited this land, they had temor twelve 
wives allotted to such a family, or promiscuously to be used by so many men ; 
not one to one, as with us, or four, five, or six to one as in Turkey. The 
^Nicholaites, a sect that sprang, saith Austin, from Nicholas the deacon, 
would have women indifierent; and the cause of this filthy sect, was Nicholas 
the deacon’s jealousy, for which when he was condemned to purge himself of 
his ofience, he broached his heresy, that it was lawful to lie with one another’s 
wives, and for any man to lie with his; like to those ** Anabaptists in Munster, 
that would consort with other men’s wives as the spirit moved them : or us 
° Mahomet, the seducing prophet, would needs use women as he list himself, to 
beget prophets; two hundred and five, their Alcoran suith, were in love witli 
him, and ^he as able as forty men. Amongst the old Carthaginians, as 
®Boliomus relates out of Sabellicus, the king of the country lay with the bride 
thefirstnight,andonceina yearthey wentpromiscuously all together. Slunstcr 
Cosmog, lib, 3. cajh 497. ascribes the beginning of this brutish custom (unjustly) 
to one Picardus, a Frenchman, that invented a new sect of Adamites to go 
naked as Adam did, and to use promiscuous venery at set times. When the 
I)riest repeated that of Genesis, “ Increase and multiply,” ^'out wenttlxj candles, 
in the jdace where they met, “ and without all respect of age, persons, condi- 
tions, catch that catch may, every man took her that came next,” &c , ; somo 
fasten this on those ancient Bohemians and Pwussiaus; ®^othcrs on the inhabi- 
tants of Manibrium, in the Lucerne valley in Piedmont ; and, as I read, it was 
practised in Scotland amongst Christians themselves, until King Malcolm's 
time, the king or the lord of the town had their maidenheads. In some parts 
of ^ India in our age, and those UsLmders, ^'as amongst the Babylonians of 
old, they will prostitute their wives and daughters (which Chalcocondila, a 
Greek modern writer, for want of better intelligence puts upon us Britons) to 
such travellers or seafaring men as come amongst them by chance, to shov/ 
how far they were from this feral vice of jealousy, and how little they esteemetl 
it. The kings of Calecut, as Lod. Vertomannus relates, will not touch their 
wives, till one of their Biarmi or high priests have lain first with them, to 
sanctify their wombs. But those Esai and 'Montanists, two strange sects of 
old, were in another extreme, they would not marry at all, or have any society • 
with women, “ “ becauseof thcirintemperance they held them alUo be uauglit,” 

* R. T. ® Lib. dft hcres. Qanm dc zcle culparetur, pnrgar.dl se cansa vcnnialese fortur tit oa qtil vcl let 
nterctur; quod ejus factum in bectam turpisslmuin verNum cbt, qua placiy. uous iiidlffcrcnii fteininaruin. 
bSleidcn, Com. <^Alcoriin. d Alcoran edit, ct Sibliandro. *De uior. gent. lib. 1. cap. 6. Kuptuvo) 
regi dcvirglnandfls cxhlbentur. f Luminaextlnguebantur.ncc persons et stiitls habita reverently In quam 
Qulaquo per tciiebras incidit, mullcrem cognoscit. 8 Leander Albertua. riugitloiio rltu cuncti In sdem 

convonlenies post impuram conciunem, extlnctis Inmintbus In Vcnerc.ii ruunt h Lod. Vertomannus 

navig. Ub. G. cap. 8. et Marcus I'olus, lib. 1. cup. 46. Uxurcs viatoribus prostitnnnt. 1 Dithnmrus, Bluske- 
ulus, ut Agetas Ari^tonl, pulclicrrlmain uxoreinhabeusprostituit. k heredot. In Erutu MnPeros Babyloni 
caecum lio>pito pcrml^centur ub argentum quod post Veiieii sucrum. Uolicnius, Lb. 2. 1 Navigat lib. 5, 

Cup. 4. prlua tliunini non lint, quam a digniorc sacerdot u tiin u nux.)tu dct'.oi :ita sir. ™ 1 iuhcinua, lib. 2. 

cap. 3. Idco nubore uolUmt ob inulierum intemxteiautum, nullum servure % iro tidem putabuut. * 
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Nevisanug the lawyer, lih, 4. num, 33. syl. nupt, would liave him that is 
inclined to this malady, to prevent the worst, marry a quean, Capiem mcretn^ 
ce7n, lioc hahet saltern boni quod non decipitur, quia acit earn sic esse, quod non 
eontingit aliis. A fornicator in Seneca constuprated two wenches in a night; 
for satisfaction, thoone desired to hang him, the otherto marry him. “ Hierome, 
king of Syracuse in Sicily, espoused himself to Pitho, keeper of the stews ; and 
Ptolemy took Thais a common whore to be his wife, had two sons, Leontiscus 
and Lagus by her, and one daughter Irene: ’tis therefore no such unlikely 
thing. ® A citizen of Eugubine gelded himself to try his wife’s honesty, 
and to be freed from jealousy; so did a baker in ^Basil, to the same intent. 
TBat of all other precedents in this kind, that of ^^Coinbalus is most memo- 
rable; who to prevent his master’s suspicion, for he was a beautiful young 
man, and sent by Seleucus his lord and king, with Stratonicc the queen to 
conduct l^pr into Syria, fearing the worst, gelded himself before lie went, and 
left his genitals behind him in a box scaled up. His mistress by the way fell 
in love with him, but he not yielding to her, was accused to Seleucus of incon- 
tinency (as that Bellerophon was in like case falsely traduced ® by Sthenobia, 
to king Frastus her husband, cu7rh non posset ad coitum inducer^^ and that by 
her, and was therefore at his coming home cast into prison; the day of hearing 
uj)])ointed, he was sufhciently cleared and acquitted by showing his privities, 
which to the admiration of the beholders he had formerly cut off. The Lydians 
used to geld women whom they suspected, saith Leonicus. rar. hisL lib. 3. cap, 
49. as^vell as men. To this purpose, '‘Saint Francis, because he used to con- 
fess women in private, to prevent suspicion, and prove himself a maid, stripped 
himself before the Bishop of Assise and others : and Friar Leonard for the 
same cause went through Viterbium in Italy, without any garments. 

Our Pseudo-catholics, to help these inconveniences which proceed fi'om 
jealousy, to keep then) selves and their wives honest, make severe laws; against 
adultery present dcatli; and wdthal fomication, avenialsin,as a sink to convey 
that furious and swift stream of concupiscence, they appoint and permit stews, 
those imuks sind pleasant sinners, the more to secure their wives in all popu- 
lous cities, for they hold them as necessary as churches; and howsoever 
unlawful, yet to avoid a gi’catcr mischief, to be tolerated in policy, as usury, for 
the hardness of men’s hearts; and for this end they have whole colleges of 
courtezans in their towns and cities. Of®Cato’s mind belike that would have 
liis servants {cum aneillis congi'edi coitus causa, dffinito cere, ut graviora faci^ 
nora evitarent, cceteris interim interdicens) familiar with some such feminine 
creatures, to avoid worse mischiefs in his house, and made allowance for it. 
They hold it impossible for idle persons, young, rich, and lusty, so many 
servants, monks, friars, to live honest, too tyrannical a burden to compel them 
to be chaste, and most untit to suffer poor men, younger brothers, and soldiers 
at all to marry, as those diseased persons, votaries, priests, servants. There- 
fore, as well to keep and ciise the one as the other, they tolerate and wink at 
these kind of brothel-houses and stews. Many probable arguments they have 
to prove the lawfulness, the necessity, and a toleration of them, as of usury; 
. and without question in policy they are not to be contradicted : but altogether 
in religion. Others prescribo filters, spells, channs to keep men and women 
honest. * Mulver ut alienum vhnim non admiltat preeter suum: A ccipe fd hirci, 
et adipent, ei exsicca, c^fiescat in oho, &c., et non alium preeter te amabit. In 
Ahxi. Porta, &c., plwra invenies, et mvltd his ahsurdioray uti et in Phasi, ne 
mnlier virum admittat, et mariium solum diligat, <hc. But these are most part 
Pagan, impious, irreligious, absurd, and ridiculous devices. 

>> StephanuB, pnefat Herod. Allas % lupanail meretricem, ritho dlctom, In nxoremdaxlt; Ptolomiene 
Tlmldcm nubilo scortum duxit et ex ea duos flllos suscoplt, Ac: " rogKlus I'lorcno. P Felix Plater. 
9 Plutarch, Lucian, Salniutz Tit. 2. de porcellanls cam in I'anclro 1. do nov. repert. et rintarchuii. ^ Sto- 
pliunus h 1. coiifor. Bunavcxit c. G. Yit FrandscL *llutarclL vit ^ua. t Yecker lih. 7. secret. 
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The best means to ayoid these and lite iuconrenienoes are^ to take away the 
causes and occasions. To this purpose “ Varro writ Satyram Menippecm, but 
it is lost ^ Patritius prescribes four rules to be observed in choosing of a wife 
(which whoso will may read) ; Fonseca, the Spaniard, in his 45. c. Amphitheat, 
AnioriSf sots down six special cautions for men, four for women ; Sam Neandcr 
out of Shonbemerus, five for men, five for women ; Anthony Guivarra many 
good lessons; ^Cleobulus two alone, others otherwise ; as first to make a good 
choice in marriage, to invite Christ to their wedding, and which ‘St Ambrose 
adviseth, Deum conjugii proRsidem Iwhere^ and to pray to him for her {A Do- 
mino mim daiur uxor prud&ns^ Prov. xix), not to be too rash and precipitate 
ill his election, to run upon the first he meets, or dote upon evciy stout fair 
piece he sees, but to choose her as much by his ears as eyes, to be well-advised 
whom he take^ of what age, (kc., and cautclous in his proceedings. An old 
man should not marry a young woman, nor a young woman an oldm'in, ^QHd,'nh 
male incequctlea venimiJL adaratrajuvendl such matches must needs minister 
a perpetual cause of suspicion, and be distasteful to each other. 

** b Noctua ut In tumnlls, taper atque cadavora bubo, I ** Night-crows on tombs, owl sits on carcass duad, 
Tolls apud Sophodem nostra puelU sudoL** | So bes a weneb with Sophocles In bod.” 

For Sophocles, as ‘AthensBus describes him, was a very old man, as cold as 
Jauuary, a bed-fellow of bones, and doted yet upon Archippe, a young cour- 
tezan, than which nothing can be more odious. ^Senex marUus uxorijuveni 
inyratus est, an old man is a most unwelcome guest to a young wench, unable, 
unfit: 

** * Amplexns snos fh^lnnt puellie, 

Oiiiius horret amor Venusquu Uymenquo.’* 

And as in like case a good feUcw that had but a peck of com weekly to grind, 
yet would needs build a new mill for it, found his error eftsoons, for either ho 
must lot his mill lie waste, pull it quite down, or let others grind at it. So 
these men, ckc. 

Seneca therefore disallows all such'uuscasonable matches, mm male- 
dicti locum creb^w nuptice. And as ^Tully farther inveighs, “’ti% unfit for 
any, but ugly and filthy in old age,” Turpe senilis amoi\ one of the three things 
^God hateth. Plutarch, in his book contra Cdeim, rails downright at buch 
kind of marriages which ore attempted by old men, quijam corpore impotentl, 
et d vohxptatihua deseri% peccavi animo, and makes a question whether in 

bome cases it be tolerable at least for such a man to many qui Venarem 

affectat sine viribus^ “ that is now past those veucrous exercises,” “ as a gelded 
man lies with a virgin and sighs,” Ecclus. xxx. 20, and now complains with 
him in Potronius,/a7israto est hcec pars jam queefuit olim AdtHlea^ he is quite 
done, 

■*h visit pnellOB nuper idonpn> 

£t mllltavlt uon slno gloila.’* 

Put the question is whether ho may delight himself as those Priapeian popes, 
which in their decrepit age, lay commonly between two wenches every night, 
contoeft^ foTTnosarwtnf et conirectatione^ num adhuc gaudeat; and as many 
doting sires do to their own shame, their children’s undoing, and their fami<« 
lies* confusion : he abhors it, tanquam ah ugrestl et f arioso domino fagiendum^* 
it must be avoided as a bedlam master, and not obeyed. 

Ipsa fiiccs prsefort nabentibus, et mains Hymen 
Tilste ululat”— — I 


^CUattir il Gelllo. >Llb. 4. Tit. 4. delnstlt relpuU de olBclo marltL 7Ne com ea blonde nlmls 
ogas, ne ol^urges pnBsentllms cxtrimeia ■ Epist. 7U. a Ovid. ** How badly stoors of dliterent ages 
ai e yoked to the plough.'* b Alelat emb. 1 16L ^ JDeipnosoph. 1. 3. cap. 12. d Euripides. * Pontanue 

biorum lib. 1 . *' Maldena slinn their embraces i Love, Venus, Hymen, all abhor f Offle. lib. Luxuria 

cum omnl ntati turpts, turn sonectnti fledisslnia. SEcclos. xwiL ** An old man that dotes,” dm. 
h llor. lib. 3. ode 2Gb ^He was lately a match for a maid, and contended not Inglorioualy.” 1 ** Alectp 
bersdf bolds the torch at such nopti^ and malloloiis Hymeu sadly bo^la” 
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the devil himself makes snch matches. ^ Lovinos Lemniu*^ reckons up three 
things which generally disturb the peace of marriage; the first is when thev 
many intempestive or unseasonably, as many morti men marry precipitately 
and inconsiderately, when they are effete and old : the second when they 
marry unequally for fortunes and birth : the third, when a sick impotent person 
weds one that is sound, nov(B nuptas apea frmtratur : many dislikes instantly 
follow. Many doting dizzards, it may not be denied, as Plutarch confesseth, 
« 1 recreate tliemsclves with such obsolete, unseasonable and filthy remedies 
(so he calls them), with a remembrance of their former pleasures, against 
nature they stir up their dead flesh but an old lecher is abominable ; midier 
tertid nubaia, “ Nevisanus holds, proBaumitv/r lubrica et inconstaTis, a woman 
that marries a third time may bo presumed to be no honester than she should. 
Of them both, thus Ambrose concludes in his comment upon Luke, they 
that are coii|)lt3d together, not to get children, but to satisfy their lust, are not 
liuabandsbut fornicators,’’ with whom St Austin consents: matrimony without 
hope of children, non inatrimonium, aed concubium did debet, is not a wedding, 
but a jumbling or coupling together. In a word, except they wed for mutual 
fiociety, help and comfort one of another (in which respects, though ® Tiberius 
deny it, without question old folks may well marry, for sometimes a man hath 
most need of a wife, according to Puccius, when he hath no need of a wife;) 
otherwise it is most odious, when an old acherontic dizzard, that hath one 
foot in his grave, a ailicernium, shall flicker alter a young wench that is blithe 
xind bonny. 

- •* V AAlaclorqno 

Verno pasAcrc, et lUbulis colmubis.** 

"VYhat can be more detestable ^ 

« « Tu 0 mo c ipito am is, senex oequlsslmo, •* Thoii old jfoat, hoary lecher, nausrhtv man. 

Jam plcnub ictafia, uniniOfiue hrtnU With atinkiiif,' breath, ort thou in love * 

Sonox lUR'o&ub tu oBcuInru muherein ? Mtbt thou bo bla\ein)|:t? she Rpews to roo 

t tiiio odicub > omuuin potius cxcutiea” Thy filthy face, it dotli ro move.’^ 

Tct, as some will, it is much more tolerable for an old man to marry a young 
woman (oiy* ladies’ match they call it) for ci'aa erU midier, as he said in Tully. 
Cato the Pvoman, Critobulus, in ^ Xenophon, * Tyraquellus of late, Julius Sea- 
ligor, <kc., and many famous precedents we liave in that kind ; but not ^ contra : 
’tis not held fit for an ancient woman to match with a young man. For as 
Varro will, Anua dum Ivdit morti delUias/acit, *tis Charon’s match between 
t Cascus and Casca, and the devil himself is surely well pleased with it. And 
therefore, as the '* poet inveighs, thou old Vetustina bed-ridden quean, that art 
now skin and bones. 

•• Ciil tres capilU, quatuorque sunt dentes, •• Tliou hast three hairs, fbur teeth, a breast 

< Icuilas, ciu'.culumquc loimicaj, Like Kra8*.hopptT, an emmet’s crest, 

lJu 'osinrein (jiue ceiis stola ii ontc*ra, A akin more rupKcd than tliy coat, 

Lt uicnaiuiii cat’dbu*' paics mammas.** And dugs llko siiidur*B wub to boot** 

Must thou marry a youth a^n? And yet ducentaa ire nuptumpost mortea 
omant : howsoever it is, as ^ Apnleius gives out of his Meroe, congressi/a 
annosifs, pestilens, oLhorrendus, a pestilent match, abominable, and not to be 
endured. In such cose how can ihey otherwise choose but be jealous, how 
^ should they agree one with another ^ This inequality is not in years only, but 
in bii*th, fortunes, conditions, and all good ^ qualities, n qudvoleaapte nubere, 
7iube pari, ’tis my counsel, saith Anthony Guiverra, to choose such a one. 
Civia Civem ducat, Ndbilia Nobilem, let a citizen match with a citizen, a gen- 
ic Cap. 5. instit. odoptimam vltam; maxima mortaUum pars prccctpltantcr et Inconsldcratb uublt, Idque ca 
Ktate qax minus apta cbt, quum sencx adolescentnlss, lanus morbldiB. di\ cs pauperi, cbc. 1 Ob ^oleto, 

Intcmpcitivo, turpi rcmedlo fatentur se nil; ie«vidutione prisUnaium voluptatum so recreant, et adversanto 
I natura, pollinctnm cornem et encctnm oxolUuit Lib. 2. uu. 25. ® Qui vernnon procrcandoeprolis, 

Rod cx]d( mhe llbidinis causa sibi Invieero ci »pii (onl i u son ton oonjnsres qnam fomlcarii habentur. ^ Lex 

I’apia. Sueton. ClamL c, 23, VPtnitaiioii, i liiram lib. L *'Mnre wilaciousUinii the spanow Inspiing; 

or the »rjow-%\ hite ling-doves.” Q I’lauins, imrcator ' Svmposlo. ■ Vide Thuanl historiam. 

tCalaboct vet. pocMi-um. ^Martial, lib 3 02. 1 1] 'Iff. s’ Lib. 1. Miles. 7 Ovid. ** If you would marry 
fuuably, marry yout equal In every remNsci.** 
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tleman with a gentlewoman ; ho that observes not this prece])t (saitli he) jio?i 
generum aed mtdiini Oenium, non nurum sed Furiamt non vitce Comiteni^ aed 
litis fomitem doml hahebU^ instead of a Mr wife shall have a fury, for a fit son- 
in-law a more fiend, &c, examples are too frequent. 

Another main caution fit to be observed is this, that though they bo equal in 
years, birth, fortunes, and other conditions, yet they do not omit virtue and 
good education, which Miisonius and Antipatcr so much inculcatciu Stobous : 

**I )08 Mt magna parentum 
Vli tu8. et metuens altiM Ins vlrl 
Gcito foBdei'e castltus."* 

If, as Plutarch adviseth, one must eat modium salu^ a bushel of salt with him 
before he choose his friend, what care should be had in choosing a wife, his, 
second self, how solicitous should he be to know her qualities and behaviour ? 
find when he is assured of them, not to prefer birth, fortune, beauty, before 
bnngingup, and good conditions. Coquage god of cuckolds, as ope merrily 
said, accompanies the goddess Jealousy, both follow the fairest, by Jupiter’?* 
appointment, and they sacrifice to them together : beauty and honesty seldom 
agree ; straight i)ersonage3 have often crooked manners; fair faces, foul vices; 
good complexions, ill conditions. Snspicionia plena res est, et inurliarirm, 
beauty (saith ^Chrysostom) is full of treachery and suspicion : he that hath a 
fair wife, cannot have a worse mischief and yet must covet it, as if nothing 
else in marriage but that and wealth were to be i*espccted. ® Pmneis Sforza, 
Duke of Milan, was so curious in this behalf, that he would not marry the 
Duke of Mantua’s daughter, except he might see her naked first: wliich 
Lycurgiis appointed in his laws, and Morns in his Utopian C«nnmonwealtli 
a])prove3. ^ In Italy, as a traveller observes, if a man have three or four 
d.iughters, or more, and they prove fair, they are married eftsooiis: if de- 
formed, they change their lovely names of Lucia, Cynthia, C.immna, call them 
Dorothy, Ursula, Bridget, and so put them into monasteries, as if none were 
fit for marriage but such as are eminently fair: but these are eiToncoiis 
tenets : a modest virgin well conditioned, to such a fair snout-pieco is much to 
bo preferred. If thou wilt avoid them, take away all causes of suspicion and 
jealousy, marry a coarse piece, fetch her from Cassandra’s temple, wliicli was 
wont in Italy to be a sanctuary of all deformed maids, and so thou shalt 1)e 
sure that no man will make thee cuckold, but for spite. A citizen of Bizance 
in France had a filthy, dowdy, deformed slut to his wife, and finding her in bod 
■with another man, cried out as one amazed; 0 miser! qnie te nercssit is hue 
adrgit ? 0 thou wretch, what necessity brought thee hither? os well lie might ; 
for who can affect such a one? But this is warily to be understood, most offencl 
in another extreme, they prefer wealth before be xuty, and so she be rich, they 
care not how she look; but these are all out as faulty as the rest. Attendenda 
uxoris forma, as ^ Salisburiensis adviseth, ne si cdteram aspexei'is, mox earn 
soi'dcre pules, as the Knight in Chaucer that was married to an old woman, 

A nd dll day after hid him as an owl. 

So woe was /its W{fe looked so/oul. 

Have a care of thy wife’s complexion, lest whilst thou seest another, thou 
loathest her, she prove jealous, thou naught, 

** Si tibl defonnifl eotijuz, bI seivft Tcnusta, 

Nc utariB Btrva,*’— — g 

[ can perhaps give instance. Molestum estpossidm quod neino liahere dignelur, 

■**?nrental vlrtiio is a rich inheritance, bb well as that chastity which hnhitnally avoids a seconn 
hiiRbiind.** * I'abelaid, lust, rantagrucl, 1 . 3. cap, 33. b Horn. 8a Qui pulclii am liahet uxorem, niliil 

))ejusliaboro potest. ^Aniiseiia d itinerar. ItaL Golmua: edit lb20. Nomine trium Oer. fol aot. 
tlisiilicuit quod domlniB flUabus iminutcnt nomen indlturo in Baptlsmo, ft pro Cathnrlna, Mnrgareta, Ac. no 
quid doBlt ad luzonam, appellant Ipsas nominlbus CynthisB, Camnno. Ac. *Lconlciis de var. lib f. 

c. 43. Asylum viiglmim diifonnlum CnsB.indiBB tcmplum. Flutarcli. fPolyerat. 1. tt. cup 11. 
your wife seem duturmed, your maid beautiful, atiU abstain from the latter.*' 
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a misery to possess that which no man likes: oii the other side, DiJficUe cus^ 
toditur quodphires a/inant. And as the bragging soldier vaunted in the comedy, 
nimia eat miaeria pvlchrum esse liominem minis, Scipio did never so hardly 
besiege Carthage, as tliese young gallants will beset thine house, one with wit 
or person, another with wealth, ikc. Tf she be fair, saith Guazzo, she will be 
suspected hewsoever. Both extremes are naught, Fulchra citu adn7natur,/cBda 
facile concupiscitf tlie one is soon beloved, the other loves : one is hardly kept, 
because proud and arrogant, the other not worth keeping ; what is to be done 
in this case ? Ennius in Mcnolippe adviseth thee as a friend to take atatam 
formomy ai vis /mbere incoliime:inpvdicitiam, one of a middle size, neither too 
fair, nor too foul, Nec formosa magis quhm mild casta placet^ with old Cato, 
though fit let her beauty be, nequue lectissiina, neque illiberalis, between botli. 
This I approve ; but of the other two I resolve with Salisburiensis, emteris pari- 
bus, both rjph alike, einiowed alike, ^tnajori miserid deformUIuthetur quani for^ 
imsa servativr, I had rather marry a fair one, and put it to the hazard, than be 
troubled with a blowze ] but do thou as thou wilt, I speak only of myself. 

Howsoever, quod iterum moneo, I would advise thee thus much, be she fair 
or foul, to choose a wife out of a good kindred, parentage, well brought up, 
in an honest jdacc. 

** irrlmiim animo tibl proponii quo santnimc crota, 

<jua foiina, qua oitate, qinbusque ante onnii.i viiifo 
Slunbus, in juiictoa vemat nova nupta peiutes ' 

lie that marries a wife out of a suspected inn or alehouse, buys a horse in 
S uithficld, and hire-i a bcrvant in Paul’s, as the diverb is, shall likely have 
;i jade to his horse, a knave for his man, an arrant honest woman to his wife. 
J'^ia press uTiiitur esic matri slmilis, saith ^Nevisanus? “Such ^ a mother, 
such a daughter;” c^rvi malum ovum, cat to her hind. 

“ aicet oxpectas ut trad it mater honesto^ 

Atquc alum morub quam quos nabetJ 

“ If the mother bo didionest, in all likelihood the daughter will matrizare, 
take after her in all good qualities,” 

* “Cl eden’ Pasiphae non taaripotente Oituiam 

'I am ipcCum t ■ ■ 

“ If the dam trot, the foal will not amble.” My List caution is, that a woman 
do not bestow hersidf upon a fool, or an ai)parcut melancholy person; jea- 
lousy is a symptom of that disease, and fools have no moderation. J ustina, 
a Homan lady, was much persecuted, and after made aw.iy by her jealous 
husband, she causoil and enjoined this epitaph, as a caveat to others, to bo 
engraven on her tomb : 

“ “ Disclte ab cxcmplo Jnstinip, dhclte patrea, I •* Learn parents all, and bv Jiistlni’s ease, 

Ne nubat latuu lllia vesti liro," &c. | Your cliildieii to no diz/aiUs tor to idaco ” 

After marriage, I can give no better admonitions than to use their wives well, 
and which a friend of mine told me that was a married man, 1 will tell you as 
good cheap, saith Nici»btratu.s in ^Stobeus, to avoid inture strife, and for quiet- 
ness* sake, “when you are in bed take heed of your wife’s flattiiring speeches 
over night, and curtain sermons ki the morning.” Let them do their endea- 
> our likewise to maintain them to their means, which ^’Patriciiis ingeminates, 
and let them l^ave liberty with discretion, as time and place requires: many 
omen turn queans by compulsion, as ^Nevisanu^ observes, because their lius- 
h '.lids are so hard, and keep them so shoi't in diet and apparel, paupertaa 
cogit eas meretricari, poverty and hunscer, want i»f means, m.ikes them dis- 
honest, or bad usage ; their churlish behaviour lorceth tliem to fiy out, or bad 

h ManilluB. “ Xot the most fair but the most Tlrtuous pleases mo.** 1 Clubmer, lib. 9. de repub. Anj;. 

k Lib. 2 nnm. 169. 1 Si gonetnx casto, caste quoque film vlvlt; si mcrutiLx iiiuter, fllla talis erlt. 

JuTcn. Sat. 6. ^ Camcrai ms, cent 2. cap. 64. uiicr. sabcla. <^Srr. 72. (juod amicus quldam nxorem 

habens mlhl dlsit, dlcam \obis. In cublll cavendsB adiUatltmcs vesperl, mane doinores. P Lib. 4. tit. 4. 
difinstitut. Kelpub cap. de ofhcio marlti ut uxorla. dLlh. 4 . syl. uup. nuin. 81. Non ciirnnt do uxonbub, 
uoc volant Us subvonire do victu, vustitu, Ac. 

• ' • 2u 
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examples, they do it to cry quittance. In the other extreme some are too 
liberal, as the proverb is, TwrdLm malum sibi cacat, they make a rod for their 
own tails, as Caudaules did to Gyges in 'Herodotus, commend his wife’s beauty 
himself, and besides would needs have him see her naked. Whilst they give 
their wives too much liberty to gad abroad, and bountiful allowance, they are 
accessaiy to their own miseries; CMvimce uamum pessim^ olent^ as Plautus 
jibes, they have deformed souls, and by their paintings and colours procure 

odium mevritif their husband’s hate, especially, ^ cilm miaerh viacarvtm* 

lahra marUi, Besides, their wives (as ^Basil notes) Impudenth* se exponunt 
masetdorum aspectibus, jactarUes tunicas, et coram tripudiantes, impudently 
thrust themselves into other men’s companies, and by their indecent wanton 
carnage provoke and tempt the spectators. Virtuous women should keep 
house; and ’twas well performed and ordered by the Greeks, 

- ^tnulicr ne qaa in publicum 

Spcctandom so sine arbltro pricbuufc viro : ^ * 

which made Phidias belike at Elis paint Venus treading on a tortoise, a 
symbol of women’s silence and housekeeping. For a woman abroad and alone, 
is like a deer broke out of a park, quam mille venatores insequuntur, whom 
evciy hunter follows ; and besides in such places she cannot so well vindicate 
herself, but as that virgin Dinah (Gen. xxxiv. 2), “ going for to see the daugh- 
ters of the land,” lost her vii*ginity, she may be defiled and overtaken of a 
sudden : Inibelles damoc quid nisi prmda sumus 

And therefore I know not what ^jhilosophor ho was, that would have women 
come but thrice abroad all their time, “ ^ to be baptized, married and buried 
but he was too strait-laced. Let them have their liberty in good sort, and go in 
good sort, modormi annosvighui mlatissuas domi rdhiquant, as agood fellow said, 
so that they look not twenty years younger abroad than they do at home, they be 
not spruce, neat, angels abroad, beasts, dowdies, sluts at home; but seek by all 
means to please and give content to their husbands : to bo quiet above all 
things, obedient, silent and patient ; if they be incensed, angry, chid a little, 
their wives must not * cample again, but take it in good part. honest 
woman, I cannot now tell where she dwelt, but by report an honest woman she 
was, hearing one of her gossips by chance complain of her husband’s impatience, 
told her an excellent remedy for it, and gave her withal a glass of water, which 
when he brawled she should hold still in her mouth, and that totics quolics, 
as often as he chid ; she did so two or three times with good success, and at 
length seeing her neiglibour, gave her great thanks for it, and would needs 
know the ingredients, “^she told her in brief what it was, “fair water,” aud 
no more : for it was not the water, but her silence which performed the cure. 
Let every fi:oward woman imitate this example, and be quiet within doors, and 
(as Aurelius prescribes) a necessary caution it is to be observed of all 
good matrons that love their credits, to come little abroad, but follow their 
work at home, look to their household affairs and private business, csconomico 
tneumbentes, be sober, thrifty, waiy, circumspect, modest, and compose them- 
selves to live to their husbands’ means, as a good housewife should do. 

* ^ Qufc stadlls govlsa coU, partita labores 

I'lillct opViBcantu, format asslmulata corona 

Cara puellaris, circom fuaosqne rotosquo 

Cum volvet," inc. 


^ In Clio. Spccicm tucorls anpra modnin eztoUena, fecit nt illam nndam ooram asplccrot ” J uven. 

Sat. G. ** He cannot kiss his wife for paint." t Orat. contra cbr. " ** 'lliat a matron should not bo 

seen in public without her husband os her qwkeMnan.** ^ ** Ucipless deer, what are we bst a prey ? ’* 
y Ad baptismnm, natrimonium et tnranlnm. ' * Mon Todferatur Ula d moritus obgannlat. ^ Fruudexn 
aperiens ostenditel non aqnani sod silentiura iracundlffi moderorL b Horal. princL lib. 2. cap. 8. 

miigenter cavendum ftsmlnls lllustribiis ne frequenter exeont ^ Cheloncr. ** One who delights in the 
labour of the distaff, and beguiles the hours of labcmr witli a song ; her duties Bssumo on air of Tiituotta 
beanty when she is busied at the wheel and the spindle with her xualdi.'* 
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Howsoever ’tis good to keep them private, not in prison; 

QuIsquH eiutodit nxotem vectibas et serif, 

Etsi sibl sapiens, stnltus ost, et niliil sapit.*' 

Bead more of this subject, Horol, princ, l\b, 2. ptt totum. Arnisa3as, polU. 
Cyprian, Teii^ullian, Bossus de mu&er. apparat. Godefridus de Amor. lib. 2. 
vap. 4. Leviuus Lemnius, cap. 54. de institute Christ. Barbaras de re uxor. lib. 
2. cap. 2. Eranciscus Patritius de institut. Reipub. lib. 4, Tit. 4 et 5. de 
officio marili et uxoris^ Christ. Fonseca, Amphitheat. Amor. cap. 45. Sam. 
Neandor, (be. 

These cautions concern him ; and if by those or his own discretion otherwise 
he cannot moderate himself, his friends must not be wanting by their wisdom, 
if it be possible, to give the party grieved satisfaction, to prevent and remove 
the occasions, objects, if it may be to secure him. If it be one alone, or many, 
to consider whom he suspects or at what times, in what places he is most 
incensed, ?n what companies. ®Neviaauu3 makes a question whether a young 
physician ought to be admitted in cases of sickness, into a new married man’s 
house, to administer a julep, a syrup, or some such physic. The Persians of 
old would not suffer a young physician to come amongst women. ^Apollonides 
Cous made Artaxerxes cuckold, and was after buried alive for it. A gaoler in 
AriNtsenc'tus had a fine young gentleman to his prisoner; ^in commiseration of 
his youth and jxjrson he let him loose, to enjoy the liberty of the prison, but 
ho unkindly made him a cornuto. Menelaus gave good welcome to Paris a 
stranger, his whole house and family were at his command, but he ungently 
stole away his be^t beloved wife. The like measure was offered to Agis king 
of Lacedasinon, by ^ Alcibiades an exile, for his good entertainment, he was too 
fiiniliar with Timea his wife, begetting a child of her, culled Leotichides: and 
bragging moreover when ho came home to Athens, that ho had a son should 
be king of the Lacedemonians. If such objects were removed, no doubt but 
the parties might easily be sati-^fied, or that they could use them gently and 
intreat them well, not to revile them, scoff at, hate them, as in such cases 
commonly they do, ’tis a human infirmity, a miserable vexation, and they 
/.liould not add grief to grief, nor aggravate their misery, but seek to please, 
and by all means give them content, by good counsel, removing such offensive 
objects, or by mediation of some discreet friends. In old Romo there was a 
teuijde erected by the matrons to that Viriplaca Dca, another to Venus 
'certworda, quae maritos uxorihus reddebat henm^olos, whither (if any difference 
iiappened between man and wife) they did instantly resort ; there they did 
offer saciifice, a white hart, Plutarch records, Ane fdle, without the gall 
(some say the like of Juno’s temple), and make their prayers for conjugal 
peace : before some ^indifferent arbitrators and friends, the matter was heard 
between man and wife, and commonly composed. In our times we want no 
sacred churches, or good men to end such controversies, if use were made of 
them. Some say tlmt precious stone called ^beiyllus, otliers a diamond, hath 
excellent virtue, contra hostium injurias, ct conjugates invicem conciliarcy 
to reconcile men and wives, to nmintain unity and love; you may try this when 
you will, and as you see cause. If none of all these means and cautious will 
take place, I know not what remedy to prescribe^ or whither such persona may 
go for ease, except they can get into the same “Turkey paradise, “ Where 
they shall have as mai^'’ fiui* wives as they will themselves, with clear eyes, and 


d Men onder. Whoever guards his ifo vith bolts ud bars will repent his narrow policy." ^ Lib. 6. 
nuin. 11. f Ctesi m in ri i sicis tinxit vulvas morbum esso ncc, cururl posso n Isi cum vxro concumbci'ct^ 

hac orto votl compob, ttc. K E.\hoh it vinoulia aolutiim<ine demudt, at iUe Inliumanus stnpravlt conjuffem. 
h riutarch. vita ejus lEoslnus, lib. 2. 19. Valerius, lib. 2. cap. 1. hAleb.andcr ab Alexondro, 1. 4. 
•cap. 8. gen. dicr. IFr. liueus de gcmmls,!. 2. cap. 8. et 15. "Strozlui Gicogna, lib. 2. cap. IS.sphltet 
4n can. habent ibidem uxoics quot ^ ulunt cum oculis clonsblmis, quos nunquom in aliquum pr«ter moritiua 
Axurji sunt, &c. Brcdenbacchius, Idem ct iiohemus, (be. 
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Buch as look on none but their own husbands,” no fear, no danger of being 
cuckolds; or else 1 would have them observe that strict rule of Alphonsus 
to many a deaf and dumb man to a blind woman. If this will not help, let 
them, to prevent the worst, consult with an ^astrologer, and see whether the 
significators in her horoscope agree with his, that they be not in signis et par- 
tUma odiosi intuentibua aut impercmtibtis^ sed mutuo et amice antisciis et ohe- 
dientibm^ otherwise (as they hold) there will be intolerable enmities between 
them; or else get him sigillum veneris^ a chaincteristical seal stamped in the 
day and hour of V enus, when she is fortunate, with such and such set word *4 
and charms, which Villanovanus and Leo Suavius prescribe, ex sigiliis magicU 
Sahrnonis, HermetiSy Ragnelisy 4&c., with many such, which Alexis, Albertus, 
and some of our natural magicians put upon us : utmuLier cumaliqao adaller- 
are non posait, incide de capiliis (jus, «fcc., and he shall surely bo gmcious in uli 
women’s eyes, and never suspect or disagree with his own wife so long as he 
wears it. If this course be not approved, and other remedies may not be 
had, they must in the last place sue for a divorce; but that is somewhat dilli- 
cult to effect, and not all out so fit. For as Felisacus in his Tract dcjtisfu 
ttxore urgebh, if that law of Constantine the Great, or that of Theodosius and 
Valeutiiiian, concerning divorce, were in use in our times, propvoto- 

dam vidntta hnberemuSy et coelibes viros, we should have almost no married 
couples left. Try therefore those former remedies ; or as Tertiillian i*eports oi 
Democritus, that put out his eyes, because he could not look u})oji a woman 
without lust, and was much troubled to see that wliich ho miglit not enjoy; let 
him make himself blind, and so he shall avoid that caro and molestation of 
watching his wife. One other sovereign remedy I could repeat, an especial 
antidote against jealousy, an excellent cure, but I am not now disposed to t(dl 
it, not that like a covetous empiric I conceal it for any gain, but some other 
reasons, I am not willing to publkli it ; if you bo very desirous to know it, 
when J meet you next I will i)eradventare tell you what it is in your ear. Tli is 
is the best counsel I can give ; which he that hath need of) as occasion serves, 
may apply unto Jiiinself. In the mean time, — dii talcm terris n vert i to 
pcstemy ‘^as the proverb is, from here&y, jealousy and frenzy, good Lurtl 
deliver us. 


SECT. IV. MEMB. 1. 

Subsect. L — Religious Melancholy, Its object God; what his beauty is; JIow 
it allures. The parts and parties affected. 

That there is such a distinct species of love melancholy, no man hath cv(*r 
yet doubted : but whether this subdivision of ^ Religious Melancholy bo 
warrantable, it may be controverted. 

“■]*crfrltc ricrldc*!, inccTlo ncc callo vajrnntcm 
l.inquite me, qua nulla pudum vc5ti{'ia ducimi^ 
ll^ulla rotoi curias testantur signu yi lores.” 

I have no pattern to follow as in some of the rest, no man to imitate. No 
physician hath as yet distinctly written of it as of the other; all acknowledge , 
is a most notable symptom, sojne a cause, but few a species or ki^id. ^ A reten •>. 
Alexander, Bhasis, Avicenna, and most of our late writers, as Gordonin^, 
Fuchsias, Plater, Bruel, Montaltus, <jbo. repeat it as a symptom. '^Somo 
seem to be inspired of the Holy Ghost, some take upon them to be prophets, 

^Uxor eccea dneat marltum surdura, Jee. ^’Sce Valent. > abod. differ, com. in Aleabiflnm, ubl pliira. 
l*Cap. 4a Apul. quod mulierea sine eoncuplscentia asplccre non posset, &c. ‘‘ Ve godi avert such i 

pestilence flrom the world.” ^ Called relli^ous because It is still conversant about rclij^ion and such di> mu 
objects. *Orotlus. Proceed, vo muses, nor desert me in the midcho ol my juurnuy, where no footstem 
lead me, no wheeltracks Indicate the transit of former cliariotB.** t Lib. 1 . ca]i IG. nonnulil opiinonlbui 
addictl sunt, et futura so prasdlcere arbltrantur. ^ Allis vldetur quod aunt propbetx et inspirati •• 

Spirltu Buncto, et Incipiout prophetore, et multa futura prxdlcuut. 
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some are addicted to new opinions, some foretell strange things, cfe atatu mundi 
et Antichristi^ saitli Gordonius. Some will prophesy of the end of the world to 
a day almost, and the fall of tbe Antichrist, as they have been addicted or 
brought up ; for so melancholy works with them, as ^Laurentius holds. If 
they have been precisely given, all their meditations tend that way, and in 
conclusion produce strange effects, the humour imprints symptoms according 
to their several inclinations and conditions, which makes ^Guianerius and 
^ Felix Plater put too much devotion, blind zeal, fear for eternal punishment, 
and that last judgment for a cause of those enthusiastic and desperate persons : 
but some do not obscurely make a distinct species of it, dividing love>melan« 
choly into that whoso object iswomen ; and into the other whose object is God. 
Plato, in Convivio, makes mention of two distinct furies : and amongst our 
Neotencs, Hercules de SaxonioL^ lib. 1. pract. med. cap. 16. cap. de Melanclu 
doth expnessly treat of it in a distinct species. “ “’Love melancholy (saith he) 
is twofold ; the first is that (to which peradventure some will not vouchsafe 
this name or species of melancholy) affection of those which put God for their 
object, and are altogether about prayer, fasting, <kc., the other about women.” 
Peter Forestus in his obseiwations delivereth as much in the same words: and 
Felix Platerus dc mentis alienat. cap, Z./requentissima est ^us species^ in qud 
curandd smpissim^ mulliim fui impedilus; ’tis a frequent disease; and they 
have a ground of what they say, foi*th of Areteus and Plato. Areteus, an old 
author, in liis third book, cap. 6. doth so divide love melancholy, and derives 
this second from the first, which comes by inspiration or otherwise. Plato 
in his Phaednis hath these words, "Apollo’s priests in Delphos, and at 
Dodona, in their fury do many pretty feats, and benefit the Greeks, but never 
in their right wits.” He makes them all mad, as well he might; and he that 
shall but consider that superatition of old, those prodigious effects of it (as in 
its place I will show the several furies of our fatidici dii, pythonissas, sibyls, 
enthusiasts, pscudopropliets, heretics, and schismatics in these our latter ages) 
shall instantly confess, that all the world again cannot afford so much matter of 
madness, %o many stupendous symptoms, as superstition, heresy, schism havo 
brought out : that this species alone may be paralleled to all the former, has a 
greater latitude, and more miraculous efiects; that it more besots and infa- 
tuates men, than any other above named whatsoever, does more harm, works 
more disquietness to mankind, and has moro cr^mified the souls of mortal men 
(such hath been the devil’s craft) than wars, plagues, sicknesses, dearth 
famine, and all the rest. 

Give mebut alittle leave, and I will set beforeyour eyes in brief a stupendou 
vast, infinite ocean of incredible madness and folly : a sea full of shelves and 
rocks, sands, gulfs, euripes and contrary tides, full of fearful monsters, uncouth 
shapes, roaring waves, tempests, and siren calms, halcyonian seas, unspeak- 
able miseiy, such comedies and tragedies, such absurd and ridiculous, feral and 
lamentable fits, that I know not whether they are more to be pitied or derided, 
or may be believed, but that we ^aily see the same still practised in our days, 
fresh examples, nova novUia^ fresh objects of misery and madness, in this 
kind tliat are still represented unto us, abroad, at home, in the midst of us, in 
our bosoms. • • 

But before I can come to treat of these several errors and obliquities, their 
causes, symptom^ affections^ (he., 1 must say something necessarily of the 


X Cap. 6. (Te Melnnch. r Cap. 5. Tractat. multi ob timorem Dei sunt melancholic!, et timorem gchennn. 
They are still troubled for their sins. * Plater c. 13. Melancholia hrotica Tel quas cum amoro est, 
duplex est : prima quas ab aliis forsan non meretur nomcn melancholias, cstaffectlo eorum quas pro objcctu 
proponunt Deum et idco nihil aliud curant aut cogitant quam Deuni. JeJnnla, vigillas: altera ob mullcrcs 
b«Alia rcporltur furoris species h prima vel 11 sccundo, deorum rogantium, vel afflntu nnminum furor liic 
vonit. Qui In Delphis futura prcudlciint vates, et in Dodona succi'dotes furentos quldcm inulta Jocunda 
Groicia deferuut, saiai vero exlgpa aut nulla. • • 
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object of tbis love, Ood himself, what this love is, how it allureth, whence it 
proceeds, and (which is the cause of all our miseries) how we mistake, wander 
and swerve from it 

Amongst all those divine attributes that Ood doth vindicate to himself, eter- 
nity, omnipotency, immutability, wisdom, majesty, justice, mercy, &c., his 
beauty is not the least: one thing, saith David, have I desired of the Lord^ 
and that I will still desire, to behold the beauty of the Lord, Psal. xxvii. 4. 
And out of Sion, which is the perfection of beauty, hath God shined, Psal. 
L 2. All other creatures are fair, 1 confess, and many other objects do much 
enamour us, a fair house, a fair horse, a comely person. am amazed, ** 

saith Austin, when I look up to heaven and behold the beauty of the stars, the 
beauty of angels, principalities, powers, who can express it] who can sulH- 
dently commend, or set out this beauty which appears in us] so fair a body, 
so fair a face, eyes, nose, cheeks, chin, brows, all fair and lovely to behold ; 
besides the beauty of the soul which cannot be discerned. If we so labour an<l 
be so much affected with the comeliness of creatures, how shall we bo ravished 
with that admirable lustre of God himself]” If ordinary beauty have such a 
prerogative and power, and what is amiable and fair, to draw the eyes and ears, 
hearts and affections of all spectators unto it, to move, win, entice, allure : 
how shall this divine form ravish our souls, which is the fountain and quint- 
essence of all beauty] Ccelum pulchrum, $ed pulchrior codi fabricator; if 
heaven be so fair, the sun so fiiir, how much fairer shall he be, that made them 
fair ] “ For by the greatness and beauty of the creatures, proportionally, the 

maker of them is seen,” Wisd. xiii. 5. If there be such pleasure in beholding 
a beautiful person alone, and, as a plausible sermon, he so much affect us, what 
shall this beauty of God himself, that is infinitely fairer than aU creatures, men, 
angels, Ac. ^Omnis pulchritudq, fiorum^ hominum, angelorum, et rerum 
omnium pulcherrimccrum ad Dei pulchritudinem collata^ nox est et tenebra, all 
other beauties are night itself, mere darkness to this our inexplicable, incom- 

! )rehensib]e, unspeakable, eternal, infinite, admirable and divine beauty. This 
miire,p?dchritudo omnium pulclterrima. This beauty and ^ splendour of the 
divine majesty,” is it that draws all creatures to it, to seek it, love, admire, and 
adore it; and those heathens, pagans, philosopheri^ out of those relics they 
have yet left of God’s image, are so far forth incensed, as not only to acknow- 
ledge a God; but, though ^er their own inventions, to stand in admiration of 
his bounty, goodness, to adore and seek him; the magnificence and structure 
of the world itself, and beauty of all his creatures, his goodness, providence, 
protection, enforceth them to love him, seek him, fear him, though a wrong 
way to adore him : but for us that are Christians, regenerate, that are his 
adopted sons, illuminated by his word,having the eyes of our hearts and under- 
standings opened; how fairly doth he offer and expose himself] Ambit nos 
Deus (Austin saith) donis et formd sud, he woos us by his beauty, gifts, pro- 
mises, to come unto him ; ^^^the whole Scripture is a message, an exhorta- 
tion, a love-letter to this purpose;” to incito us, and invite us, ^ God’s epistle, 
as Gregory calls it, to his creatures. Ho sets out his son and his church in 
that epithalamium or mystical song of Solomon, to enamour us the more, com- 
paring his head “to fine gold, his locks curled and black as a raven. Cant. iv. 
5. his eyes like doves on rivers of waters, wa^ed with milk, his lips as lilies, 
dropping down pure juice, his hands as rings of gold set with chrysolite: and 
his church to a vineyard, a gai'den enclosed, a fountain of living waters, an 

dDens bonus, jnstua, pvlchcnr, Jnxta Platoncra. *Mlrcr et stnpeo enm eoelum aspido et pnlebiitndlnem 
elderom, angeloram, ftc. et qaie dlgne landet quod In noble eoipiu tarn pulelmiiB, frontem pnlchnun, 

nare8,genML oenlos, InteUectnm, omnia pnicbra; tl sic m creatnrle laboramns, quid in ipso deof 
f Drezfilns Nlcet. lib. 2. cap. 11. * Fnlgor dWinss majestatis. Ang. h In Psal. Ixlv. mlslt ad nc^s 

Epistolas et totam sciiptnram, qulbns nobis faceret amandi desiderkum. i Eplst. 48. 1 . 4. quid est tota 

Mriptura nisi Epistola omntpotentis Od *4 creatoram suam I 
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orchard of pomegranates, with sweet scents of saffron, spike, calamus and 
cinnamon, and all the trees of incense, as the chief spices, the fairest amongst 
women, no spot in her, ^his sister, his spouse, unde^ed,the only daughter of 
her mother, dear unto her, fair as the moon, pure as the sun, looking out as 
the morning;” that by these figures, that glass, these spiritual eyes of con- 
templation, we might perceive some resemblance of his beauty, the love be- 
tween his church and him. And so in tho xlv. Psalm this beauty of his church 
is compared to a “ queen in a vesture of gold of Ophir, embroidered raiment 
of needlework, that the king might take pleasure in her beauty.” To incense 
us further yet, ^ John, in his apocalypse, makes a description of that heavenly 
Jerusalem, the beauty of it, and in it the maker of it; " Likening it to aoity 
of pure gold, like unto clear glass, shining and garnished with all manner of 
precious stones, having no need of sun or moon : for the Lamb is the light of 
it, the glory of God doth illuminate it : to give us to understand the infinite 
glory, beauty, and happiness of it.** Not that it is no fairer than these crea- 
tures to which it is compared, but that this vision of his, this lustre of his divine 
ma jesty, cannot otherwise be expressed to our apprehensions, “no tongue can 
teli, no heart can conceive it,” as Paul aaith. Moses himself, Exod. xxxiii. 18. 
wlien he desired to see God in his glory, was answered that he might not 
endure it, no man could see his face and live. Sensibile forte destriiit sensum^ 
•I strong object ovcrcometh the sight, according to that axiom in philosophy; 
fuJgorem solis ftrre non potes,mulio magis crealoris; if thoucanst not endure 
tbe sunbeams, how canst thou endure that fulgor and brightness of Him that 
made the sun? The sun itself and all that we can imagine, are but shadows of 
it, ’tis visio prccceUens, as “ Austin calls it, the quintessence of beauty thisy 
“ which far exceeds the beauty of heavens, sun and moon, stars, angels, gold 
and silver, woods, fair fields, and whatsoever is pleasant to behold.” All thos^ 
other beauties fail, vary, are subject to corruption, to loathing; ““ But this ii 
an immortal vision, a divine beauty,an immortal love, an indefatigable love and 
beauty, with sight of which we shall never be tired nor wearied, but still the 
« more we*Bee, the more we shall covet him.” “ ® For os one saith, where this 
vision is, there is absolute beauty; and where is that beauty, from tho same 
fountain comes all pleasure and happiness ; neither can beauty, pleasure, hap- 
piness, be separated from his vision or sight, or his vision, from beauty, 
pleasure, hajipiness.” In this life we have but a glimpse of this beauty and 
happiness; we shall hereafter, as John saith, see him as he is: thine eyes, as 
Isaiah promisetb, xxxiii. 17. “shall behold the king in his glory,” then shall 
we bo perfectly enamoured, have a fiill fruition of it, desire, ^ b^old and love 
him alone as the most amiable and fairest object, or aummum honum, or 
chiefest good. 

This Ukowiso should we now have done, had not our will been corrupted ; 
and as we are enjoined to love God with all our heart, and all our soul : for to 
that end were we bom, to love this object, aa ^Melancthon discoiirseth, and to 
enjoy it. “ And him our will would have loved and sought alone as our SMn^- 
mum bonunij or princii^al good,^d all other good things for God’s sake; and 
nature, as she proceeded from it, would have sought this fountain; but in 
this infirmity of human nature this order is disturbed, our love is corrupt:” 
and a man is like that monster in 'Plato, composed of a Scylla, a lion and a 
man; we are carried- away headlong with the torrent of our affections: the 


k Cap. tI. 8. 1 Cap. xxvll. II. Tn PaaL Ixzsr. omnes pulchrltndlnes terronas aurl, arfpentt, aemoma 
et camporum pnlchritudinom Solis et Lunio, Btellaram, omnia pulchra superans. ° Immortalis how tIbIo, 
Immortalla amor, IndofinBiu amor et riaio. o Osorlus; nbleonqao vlslo ot pulehrltudo dirlnl aspsetaH, 
Ibi volnptoa ex eodem fonte omniaque beatltndo, nee «b ei)uB eopectu voluptoa, nee ab lUaToluptatwpoctua 
.eepararl potest * Leon lisbrens. Dnbltatnr an bnmana fbllcltaa Deo cognoacondo an amai^ termi- 
notnr. 4 Lib. de anlmo. Ad hoe objectum nmanduin et fruendum nati anmua; et huno expetisact, 

luicum hnne amaaset bumoM voluntas, utaummum bonum, ct cxt&cas res omnea eo ordlne. * !>. de KepuU. 
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world, and that infinite variety of pleasing objects in it, do so allure and ena- 
mour UB, that wo cannot so much as look towards God, seek him, or think on 
him as we should : we cannot, saith Austin, rempuhlicam caleslem cogitare^ we 
cannot contain ourselves from them, their sweetness is so pleasing to us. Mar- 
riage, saith ^Gualter, detains many; "A thing in itself laudable, good and 
necessary, but many deceived and carried away with the blind love of it, have 
quite laid aside the love of God, and desii*e of his glory. Meat and drink 
hath overcome as many, whilst they rather strive to please, satisfy their guts 
and belly, than to serve God and nature.** Some are so busied about mer- 
chandise to get money, they lose their own souls, whilst covetously carried, and 
with an insatiable desire of gain, they forget God ; as much we may say of 
honour, leagues, friendships, health, wealth, and all other profits or pleasures 
in this life whatsoever. “ * In this world there be so many beautiful objects, 
splendours and brightness of gold, majesty of glory, assistance of friends, fiiir 
promises, smooth words, victories, triumphs, an*! such an infinite coini)any of 
pleasing beauties to allure us, and draw us from God, that we cannot look alter 
him.” And this is it which Christ himself, those pro 2 >hets and apostles so 
much thundered against, 1 John, xvii. 15, dehort us from ; “ love not the world, 
nor the things that are in the world: if any man love the world, the love of 
the Father is not in him, 16. For all that is in the world, as lust of the fiesli, 
the lust of the eyes, and pride of life, is not of the Father, but of the world : 
and the world passeth away and the lust thereof ; but he that fulfilleth the will 
of God abideth for ever. “No man,” saith our Saviour, “can serve two masters, 
but he must love the one and hate the other,*’ dsc., honos vel maha mores, hoiii 
odmoli faduni amoves^ well infers: and this is that which all the 

Eathera inculcate. He cannot Austin admonisheth) be God’s fiiend, that is 

delighted with the pleasiu*es of the world : “ make clean thine heart, purity 
thine heart; if thou wilt see this beauty, prepare thyself for it. It is the eye 
rvf contemplation by whicli we must behold it, the wing of meditation which 
Jfts us up and rears our souls with the motion of our hearts, and sweetness 
of contemplation so saith Gregory cited by ^Bonaventure. And as ^ Philo 
Judaeus seconds him, “He that loves God will soar aloft and take him wings; 
and, leaving the earth, fly up to heaven, wander with sun and moon, stars, and 
that heavenly troop, God himself being his guide.” If we desire to see him, 
we must lay aside all vain objects, which detain us and dazzle our eyes, and 
as * Ficinus adviseth ns, “ get us solar eyes, spectacles as they that look on 
the sun : to see this divine beauty, lay aside all material objects, all sense, and 
then thoushalt sec him as he is.*’ Thou covetous^retch, as “Austin expos- 
tulates, “ why dost thou stand gaping on this dross, muck-hills, filthy excre- 
ments? behold a far fairer object, God himself woos thee; behold him, enjoy 
him, he is sick for love.” Cant. v. he invites thee to his sight, to come into 
his fair garden, to eat and drink with him, to be merry with him, to enjoy 
his presence for ever. ^ Wisdom cries out in the streets besides the gates in 
the top of high places, before the city, at the entry of the door, and bids them 
give ear to her instruction, which is better ihan gold or precious stones ; no 
pleasures can be compared to it: leave all then and follow her, voaexhortor 6 


■ Horn. 9. In eplst. Johannts, cap. 2. Miutoa conjuf^lum deceplt, res alloqul salntarls et ncccssarla, eo qiio<l 
espco ejas amore deceptl, divlnl anioris et cluriic studium in univcrsum abjcccrunt; pluiimos clbus ct poru!! 
pcrdlt. t In niundo splendor opum, jploriie niqjcstaa, amlcltlarum pnesldla. verborum blanditio:, volm ta. 
turn omnis fccneris lllecebric, victoris^ triuinphi, et indnita alia ab amore del nos abstrahnnt, &c. In 
i*sal. xxxlL. Del amicus esse non potest qnl mundi studiis dclectutur; ut banc formam videos niunda ctJi-, 
serena eor, Ac, > Contemplatlonis plnma nos snblevat atque Inde erlglmur Intentlone cordis, dulcedino 
contcmplatlonis distinct. 6. de 7. Itlnerlbus. ^ Lib. de vlctimls : amans Dcum, subllmla petit, sumptia 
allset In ccelum rectb volat, relicta terra, cupldus aborrandl cum sole, luna, stellaniinquo sacra militia, Ipso 
Deo duce. ^ In com. Plat. cap. 7. ut Solem vidcas oculia, fieri debes Solaris: ut divinam iisplclas ])ul- 
chritudlnem, dcmlttc materlam, dcmltte sensuin, et Deum quails sit vidcbls. ■■ are, quid Inblus htt, 
Ac., uulcbrior est qui tu uiuiut ipsum vlaurua.lpsnm bid>itui*ui. bprov. vlil. 
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amici et ohsccro. In ®Ficinus's words, “I exhort and beseech y’on, that you 
would embrace and follow this divine love with all your hearts and abilities, by 
all offices and endeavours make this so loving God propitious unto you.'* For 
whom alone, saith ^Plotinus, we must forsake the kingdoms and empires of 
the whole earth, sea, land, and air, if we desii*e to bo ingrafted into him, leave 
all and follow him.” 

Now, forasmuch as this love of God is a habit infused of God, as ** Thomas 
holds, 1. 2. queest, 23. by which a man is inclined to love God above all, and 
his neighbour as himself,” we must pray to God that he will 02 :)en our eyes, 
make clear our hearts, that we may be capable of his glorious rays, and per- 
form those duties that he requires of us, Deut. vL and Josh, xxiii. “ to love 
God above all, and our neighbour as ourself, to keep his commandments. In 
this we know, saith 1 John, c. v. 2. wo love the children'of God, when we love 
God and k^ep his commandments.” Tliis is the love of God, that we keep 
his commandments; he that loveth not, knoweth not God, for God is love, 
cap. iv. 8. and ho that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God, and God in him;” 
for love pre-supposeth knowledge, faith, hope, and unites us to God himseli, as 
^Leon llebreus delivereth unto us, and is accomi)anied with the fear ot God, 
humility, meekness, patience, all those virtues, and charity itself. For if we 
love God, we shall love our neighbour, and perform the duties which are re- 
quired at our hands, to which wo are exhorted, 1 Cor. xv. 4, 5 ; Eidies. iv. ; 
Ooloss. iii. ; Horn. xii. We shall not bo envious or puffed up, or boast, 
disdain, think evil, or be provoked to anger, hut suffer all things; endeavour 
to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace.” Forbear one another, 
forgive one another, clothe the naked, visit the sick, and 2 )erfonn all those 
works of mercy, which ®^Clemens Alexandrinus calls amoris itamicitice impk- 
iioncm ct exteniionem^ the extent and complement of love; and that not for 
f 'III* or worldly respects, but or dim ad Deumy for the love of God himself, 
^riiis we shall do if wo be truly enamoured ; but wo come short in both, we 
neither love God nor our neighbour as we should. Our love in spiritual things 
. is too^dei’ective, in worldly things too excessive, there is a jar in both. W c 
love^the world too much ; God too little; ourneighbournotat all, or for our ov> n 
ends. Vulgus amicitias utilUate probat, “ The chief thing we respect i.s our 
commodity and what we do is for fear of worldly punishment, for vain-gloiy, 
praise of men, fashion, and such by resi)ectR, not for God’s sake. We neither 
knov/ God aright, nor seek, love or worship him as we should. And for these 
^ defects, we involve ourselves into a multitude of errors, we swerve from this 
tnie love and worship of God: which is a cause unto us of unspeakable mise- 
ries; running into both extremes, wo become fools, madmen, without sense, 
as now ill the next place I will show yom 

The pai*ties affected are innumerable almost, and scattered over the face of 
the onrth, far and near, and so have been in all precedent ages, from the begin- 
ning of tlie world to these times, of all sorts and conditions. For method's 
sake I will reduce them to a two-fold division, according to those two extremes 
of excess an d defect, impiety and Superstition, idolatry and atheism. Not that 
there is any excess of divine worship or love of God; that cannot be, we can- 
not love God too much, or do our duty as we oyght, as Papists hold, or have 
any perfection in this life, much less supererogatc ; when we have all done, we 
are unprofitable servants. But because we do aliud agere, zealous without 
knowledge, and too solicitous about that which is not necessary, busying our- 
selves about impertinent, needless^idle, and vain ceremonies, 

• Cap. IB. nom. Ainorem Imnc dlvlnam totla Tlr]bnsaTnplo\nm!nl; Dcum vobls omnl offlcloi um Rcncrc 
propitmin fucite. ‘‘Cap 7. de pulchutudlncreKna ct liuiieiiatnttustcn \ etni.iii'j ctcccllopoilct ubjicoic 
bl u(l iptuiii convcisas \ells Inserl. a Deo infiisus pi-i quuni iiicUiuitur homo ad dlllKcndum 

Uoum super uiunu. IDiul. 1. Omiila comcitit amor in Ipbius pulchii iiataiaiu. BStromatuin lib. 

t>UioeiiLam. 
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os the Jews did about sacrifices, oblations, offerings, incense, new moons, feasts,. 
&c., but Isaiah taxeth them, i, 12, “ who required this at your hands T* Wo 
have too great opinion of our own worth, that we can satisfy the law; and do 
more than is required at our hands, by performing those evangelical counsels, 
and such works of supererogation, merit for others, which Bellarmine, Gregory 
de Yalentia, all their Jesuits and champions defend, that if God should deal in 
rigoiu’ with them, some of their Franciscans and Dominicans are so pure, that 
nothing could be objected, to them. Some of us again arc too dear, as we 
think, more divine and sanctified than others, of a better mettle, greater gifts, 
and with that proud Pharisee, contemn others in respect of ourselves, we are 
better Christians, better learned, choice spirits, inspired, know more, have 
special revelation, perceive God’s secrets, and thereupon presume, say and do 
that many times which is not befitting to be said or done. Of this number 
are all superstitious idolaters, ethnics, Mahometans, Jews, heretics, ^en- 
thusiasts, divinators, prophets, sectaries, and schismatics. Zanchius reduceth 
such infidels to four chief sects ; but I will insist and follow mine own intended 
method : all which with many other curious persons, monks, hermits, &c., may 
be ranged in this extreme, and fight under the superstitious banner, with those 
rude idiots, and infinite swarms of people that are seduced by them. In tlio 
other extreme or in defect, march those impious epicures, libertines, atheists, 
hypocrites, infidels, worldly, secure, impenitent, unthankful, and carnal-minded 
men, that attribute all to natural causes, that will acknowledge no supreme 
power; that have cauterised consciences, or live in a reprobate sense; or such 
desperate persons as are too distrustful of his mercies. Of these there be 
many subdivisions, diverse degrees of madness and folly, some more than other, 
as shall be shown in the symptoms; and yet all miserably out, perplexed, 
doting, and beside themselves for religion’s sake. For as ^Zanchy well dis- 
tinguished and all the world knows, religion is twofold, true or fiilse ; falser is 
that vain superstition of idolaters, such as were of old, Greeks, Homans, pre- 
sent Mahometans, &c. Timorem dem'uminanem, *Tully could term it; or as 
Zanchy defines it, Ubi falsi dii, aut falso cultu colitur I)eus, whenffalse gods, 
or that God Ls falsely worshipped. And ’tis a miserable plague, a torture of 
the soul, a mere madness, lleligiosa insania, “Meteran calls it, or insanns 
error, as ° Seneca, a frantic error; or as Austin, Insanus animi morbus, a 
furious disease of the soul; insania omnium insanisdma, a quintessence of 
madness ; ® for he that is superstitious can never be quiet. ’Tis proper to man 
alone, uni superbia, avemtia, superstitio, saith Flin. lib, 7. cap. 1. atgue etiam 
post scevit de futuro, which wrings his soul for the present, and to come ; the 
greatest misery belongs to mankind, a perpetual servitude, a slavery, ^ Ex 
timore timor, a heavy yoke, the seal of damnation, an intolerable burden. They 
that are superstitious are still fearing, suspecting, vexing themselves with 
auguries, prodigies, false tales, dreams, idle, vain works, unprofitable labours, 
as "^Boterus observes, curd mentis ancipite versantur: enemies to God and to 
themselves. In a word, as Seneca concludes, Religio Deum colit, superstitw 
destruit, superstition destroys, but true reli^on honours God. True religion, 
ttbi verus JJeus verb colitur, where the true God is truly worshipped, is the way 
to heaven, the mother of virtaes, love, fear, devotion, obedience, knowledge, tkc. 
It rears the dejected soul of man, and amidst so many cares, miseries, perse- 
cutions, which this world affords, it is a sole ease, on unspeakable comfort, a 
sweet reposal, Jugum suave, et leve, a light yoke, on anchor, and a haven. It 
adds courage boldness, and begets generous spirits: although tyrants rage, 
persecute, and that bloody lictor, or sergeant be ready to martyr them, aut lUa^ 

1 1)0 prlmo prflBcepto. k De rellff. I. S. Thes. 1. 1 2 De not. deorum. ni*'t, Delgic. lib. 

n Snpoi-stltio error Insanus cst. eplst. *223. ® qul superstttionc imbuiua est, quietus cssouunquani » 

potest. P Greff. 4 ^qlit. lib. 1. cup 11. ^ 
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atit onorere (as in those persecutions of the primitive Church, it was put iu 
practice, as you may read in Eusebius and others), though enemies be now ready 
to invade, and all in an uproar, ^Sifractus illabatur orbis, impavidos ferient 
ruince, though heaven should fall on his head, ho would not be dismayed. But 
as a good Christian prince once made answer to a menacing Turk, yheife scc^e- 
rata hominum arma contemnit^ qui Dei prcBSidio tutus cst: or as *Phalaris writ 
to Alexander in a wrong cause, he nor any other enemy could terrify him, for 
that he trusted in God. S£ Deus nobiscum^ quis contra nos? In all calami- 
ties, persecutions wliatsoever, as David did, 2 Sam. iL 22, he will sing with 
him, “ the Lonl is my rock, my fortress, my strength, my refuge, the tower 
and horn of my salvation,” &c. In all troubles and adversities, Psal. xlvi. 1. 
“ God is my hope and help, still ready to be found, I will not therefore fear,” 
«kc., ’tis a fear expelling fear; he hath peace of conscience, and is full of hope, 
’which is (Sfcitli ^Austin) vita vita: mortalisy the life of this our mortal life, hope 
of immortality, the sole comfort of our misery: otherwise, as Paul saith, we 
of all others were most wretched, but this makes us happy, counterpoising our 
hearts in all miseries; superstition torments, and is from the dc'vil, the authoi* 
of lies; but this is from God himself, as Lucian, that Antiodiian priest, made 
his divine confession in Eusebius, Auctor nobis de Deo Deus est, God is the 
autlior of our religion himself, his w'ord is our rule, a lantern to us, dictated 
by tlie Holy Ghost, lie plays upon our hearts .ns so many harpatrings, and we 
are his temples, he dwelleth iu us, and wo in him. 

The part affected of supci'stition, is the brain, heart, will, understanding, 
soul itself, and all the faculties of it, totum compositnmy all is mad and dotes : 
now for tho extent, as I say, the world itself is the subject of it (to omit that 
grand sin of atheism), all times have been misaffected, past, present, ‘‘ there 
is not one that doth good, no not one, from the prophet to the ])riest,” &c. A 
lamentable thing it is to consider, how many myriads of men this idolatry and 
sui)ei’stition (for that comprehends all) hath infatuated in all ages, besotted by 
this blind zcjil, which is religion’s ape, religion’s bastard, religion’s shadow, 
false glas!^ For 'wdiere God hath a temple, the devil will have a chapel : 
where God hath sacrifices, the devil will have his oblations : where God hath 
ceremonies, the devil will have his traditions : where there is .any religion, the 
devil will plant superstition; and ’tis a pitiful sight to behold and read, what 
tortures, miseries, it hath procured, what slaughter of souls it hath made, how 
it ingeth amongst those old Persians, Syrians, Egyptians, Greeks, Komans, 
Tuscans, Gauls, Germans, Britons, &c. Britannia jam hodic celehrat tarn 
attonit^, saith * Pliny, tantis cere/nowiw (speaking of superstition) nt dedissePer- 
sis videri possit The Britons are so stupendly superstitions in their ceremonies, 
that they go beyond those Persians. He that shall but read in P.ausani.ns 
alone, those gods, temples, altars, idols, statues, so curiously made with such 
infinite cost and charge, amongst these old Greeks, such multitudes of them 
and frequent varieties, as ^Gerbelius truly observes, may stand amazed, and 
never enough wonder at it; an^ thank God withal, that by the light of tho 
Gospel, we are so happily freed from that slavish idolatry in these our days. 
But heretofore, almost in all countries, in all places, superstition hath blinded 
tlie hearts of iflen; in all ages what a small portion hath the true church ever 
been I Divisum imperium cum Jove Deemon kabet,* The patriarchs and 
their families, the Israelites a handful in respect, Christ and his apostles, and 
not all of them, neither. Into what straits hath it been compinged, a little 
hock ! how hath superstition on the other side dilated herself, error, ignorance,, 
barbarism, folly, madness, deceived, triumphed, and insulted over the most 

* ' llor. ® Eplit. Thalar, tin Tsai. 111. ® Lib. 9. cap. 6. * Lib. 3. rUb. r., dcscrlpt. Gr«?c. 

niillii tist via qu;i: non Innumerls Idolis est referta. lantiim lunc tempovia In miaerrlmoH ir.urtules potcntiit 
ct crudulls Tyrannidls Satuu cJS'j'fult. ® “ Tbe devil divides the empire vidth Jupiter." 
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wise, discreet, and understanding men, philosophers, dynasts, monarchs, all 
were involved and overshadowed in this mist, in more than Cimmerian dark- 
ness. '^Adeo if/anra svperstitio mentes hominum depravat^ et nonnunquam 
sapientum animos iransversos agit. At this present, quota pars! How small 
a part is truly religious! How little in respect! Divide the world into six 
parts, and one, or not so much, is Christians; idolaters and Mahometans pos- 
sess almost Asia, Africa, America, Magellanica. The kings of China, great 
Cham, Siam, and Borneo, Pegu, Deccan, Narsinga, Japan, &c., are gentiles, 
idolaters, and many other petty princes in Asia, Monomotopa, Congo, and I 
know not how many negro princes in Africa, all Terra Australis incognita, 
most of America, pagans, differing all in their several superstitions; and yet all 
idolaters. The Mahometans extend themselves over the great Turk’s domi- 
nions in Europe, Africa, Asia, to the Xeriffes in Barbary, and his territories 
in Fez, Sus, Morocco, <kc. The Tartar, the great Mogor, the Sophy of Per- 
sia, with most of their dominions and subjects, are at this day Mahometans. 
See how the devil ragetli : those at odds, or differing among themselves, 
some for Ali, some Enbocar, for Acmor, and Ozimen, those four doctors, 
Mahomet’s successors, and are subdivided into seventy-two inferior sects, as 
‘’Leo Afer reports. The Jews, as a company of vagabonds, are scattered over 
all parts ; whoso stor}^, present estate, progress from time to time, is fully set 
down by ‘^Mr. Thomas Jackson, Doctor of Divinity, in his comment on the 
creed. A fifth part of the world, and hardly that, now professeth CHRIST, 
but so inlarded and interlaced with several superstitions, that there is scarce a 
sound part to be found, or any agreement amongst them. Presbyter John, in 
Africa, lord of those Abyssinians, or Ethiopians, is by his profession a Chris- 
tian, but so different from us, with such new absurdities and ceremonies, such 
liberty, such a mixture of idolatry and paganism, ®that they keep little more 
than a bare title of Christianity. They suffer polygamy, circumcision, stupend 
fastings, divorce as they will themselves, &c., and as the papists call on the 
Virgin Mary, so do they on Thomas Didymus before Christ. ^The Greek or 
Eastern Church is rent from this of the West, and as tliey haveffour chief 
patriarchs, so have they four subdivisions, be.fidcs those Nestorians, Jacobins, 
Syrians, Armenians, Georgians, &C., scattered over Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, 
<kc., Greece, Walachia, Circassia, Bulgaiia, Bosnia, Albania, Illyricum, Scla- 
vonia, Croatia, Thrace, Servia, Rascia, and a sprinkling amongst the Tartam, 
the Russians, Muscovites, and most of that great duke’s (czar’s) subjects, are 
part of the Greek Church, and still Christians: but as *»'one saith, iemporis 
successu multas illi addiderunt superstiliones. In process of time they have 
added so many superstitions, they be rather semi-christians than otherwise. 
That which remains is the Western Church with us in Europe, but so eclipsed 
with several schisms, heresies and superstitions, that one knows not whei'c 
to find it. The papists have Italy, Spain, Savoy, part of Germany, France, 
Poland, and a sprinkling in the rest of Europa In America, they hold all 
that which Spaniards inhabit, Hispania Nova, Castella Aurea, Peru, &o. In 
the East Indies, the PhilippinsB, some smalTholda about Goa, Malacca, Zelon, 
Ormus, <kc., which the Portuguese got not long since, and those land-leaping 
Jesuits have essayed in China, Japan, as appears by their yearly letters ; in 
Africa they have Melinda, Quiloa^ Mombaze, &a, and some few towns, they 
drive out one superstition with another. Poland is a receptacle of all religions, 
where Samosetans, Socinions, Photinians (now protected in Transylvania and 
Poland) Arrians, anabaptists are to be found, as well as in some German cities. 


• Alex. ab. Alex. lib. C cap. 20. b mrclios niffrlni. lib. 1 . c. 3. « Lib. 3. d 2 part. sect. 8. lib. 1. 

cnp. ct deiiiceps. o Tltclmannns. Magliius. Bredenbaebius. Fr. Aluaresius, Itln. de Abyssinia. lit'ilUh 
solum vescuntiir votarli, aquis mento tenus dormiunt, &c. f Bredenbaebius Jod. b Meggeu. 6 See 
ruBsevinus Herbusttin, Miigin. D. Fletcher, Jovius, Uaclult, Purcliaa, &c., of their eiTora. 

At 
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Scandia is Christian, but ^Damianus A -Goes, the Portugal knight, complains, 
80 mixed with magic, pagan rites ajid ceremonies, they may be as well counted 
idolaters : what Tacitus formerly said of a like nation, is verified in them, 

^ A people subject to superstition, contrary to religion.*’ And some of them 
as about Lapland and the Pilapians, the devil’s possession, to this day, Misera 
hcec geiis (saith mine ^author) Satnnce hactmus possessio — et quod maxime 
rnirandum ofo/mefum, and which is to be admired and pitied; ifanyof them 
bo baptised, which the kings of Sweden much labour, they die within seven or 
nine days after, and for that cause they will hardly be brought to Christi- 
anity, but worship still the devil, who daily appears to them, lii their idola- 
trous courses, Gaudentibus diis patriis quos religiose colunt, &Xi. Yet 
are they veiy superstitious, like our wild Irish: though they of the better 
note, the kings of Denmark and Sweden themselves, that govern them, be 
Lutherans ;^the remnant are Calvinists, Lutherans, in Gorinany equally mixed. 
And yet the emperor himself, dukes of Lorraine, Bavaria, and the princes 
electors, are most part professed papists. And though some parts of France 
and Ireland, Great Britain, half the cantons in Switzerland, anti the Low Coun- 
tries, be Calvinists, more defecate than the rest, yet at odds amongst them- 
selves, not free from superetition. And which ^Brochard, the monk, in his 
description of the Holy Land, after he laid censured the Greek church, and 
sliowed their errors, concluded at last, Faxxt Deus ne Latinis multce irrepse- 
rint stuhiticc, I say God grant there be no fopperies in our church. As a dam 
of water stopped in one i)lace breaks out into another, so doth su])erstition. I 
say nothing of Anabaptists, Socinians, Brownists, Barrow is ts, Faniilista, &c. 
Tiiero is superstition in our prayers, often in our hearing of sermons, bitter 
contentions, invectives, persecutions, strange conceits, besides diversity of 
o])iriions, schisms, factions, &c. But as the Lord (Job cap. xlii. v. 7.) said to 
Eli[)ha/, the Teiuanite, and his two friends, *Giis wrath was kindled against 
tluiiii, for they had not spoken of him things that were riglit we may justly 
of these schismatics and heretics, how wise soever in their own conceits, nou 
rccte loquuuiiiT de Deo, they speak not, they think not, they write not well of 
God, and as they ought. And therefore, Quid qitccso, mi Dor pi, as Erasmus 
concludes to Dorpius, hisce Theologis facianius, aut quid prereris^ nisi forte 
fidelem medicum, qui cerehro rnedeatur? What shall we wish them but sanam 
mentem, and a good physician? But more of their dilfereiices, paradoxes, 
opinions, mad pranks, in the symptoms; I now hasten to the causes. 

SunsKCT II. — Causes of Religious melancholy. From the devil by miracles, 
apparitions, oracles. His uistrumefiis or factors, politicians. Priests, Im- 
jwstors. Heretics, blind guides. In tluem simplicity, fear, blind zeal, igno- 
ranee, solitariness, curiosity, pride, vain-glory, presum piion, ^c. las engines, 
fasting, solitariness, hope, J ear, ^c. 

We arc taught in Holy Scripture, that the "Devil rangeth abroad like a 
roaring lion, still seeking whom h^may devour;” and as in several shapes, so 
hy several engines and devices he goeth about to seduce us ; sometimes he 
transforms himself into an angel of light; and is so cuiiiiiiig that he is able, 
if it were possible, to deceive the very elect. He will be worshipped, as “ God 
himself, and is so ador(;d by the heathen, and esteemed. And in imitation of 
that divine power, as “Eusebius observes, ®to abuse or emulate God’s gloiy, 
as Dandinus adds, he will have all homage, sacrifices, oblations, and whatso- 

h Dcplorat. ficntls Lapp. ! ileus supcrstltlont obnosla, religioiiibus adversa. k Ibilssardus de 
M iMtra scptinium aut ndiunn a baptisniu dicni inorluntur. llinc lit, <l:c. >('up. du lucoiis term: saiicta:. 

IMato in Oiit. Dienioties cu'stodus sunt honilnum ct corinn doniini, ut nos nniinalimii ; uec hoininibus, sed 
et rcglonlbus imperant, vuticiniis, augurils, nos regunt. Idem fere Mux. Tyi ins ser. 1 . et liC. 'r. ’Kedins vult 
d:vmoncs Inter JJcos et homines deoruin iniiiistros, prtrsldes hoiuliiunr, ii cu'lo ad lioinincs dcsccndcntes. 

I>b prieparut. Evangel. * Vel in abusum Dei vel in siLulatloncm. Duiidiiius, cum. in Ub. 2. Ariat. de 

A u. Text. ‘iO. 
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ever else belongs to the worship of God, to be done likewise unto liim, similis 
€rU altissimo, and hj this means infatuates the world, deludes, entraps, and 
destroys many a thousand souls. Sometimes by dreams, visions (as Gnd to 
Moses by familiar conference), the devU in several shapes talks with them : in 
the ^Indies it is common, and in China nothing so familiar as apparitions, in- 
spirations, oracles, by terrifying them with false prodigies, counteifeit miracles, 
sending storms, tempests, diseases, plagues (us of old in Athens there was 
Apollo Alexicacus, Apollo X6ifj»tog, pestTfer et malorum d€pulsor\ raising wars, 
seditions by spectnims, troubling their consciences, driving them to despair, 
terrors of mind, intolerable pains; by promises, rewards, benefits, and fair 
means, he raiseth such an opinion of his deity and greatness, that they dare 
not do otherwise than adore him, do as he will have them, they dare not offend 
him. And to comi^el tliem more to stand in awe of him, ^he sends -and 
•cures diseases, disquiets their spirits (as Cyprian soith), torments and terrifies 
their souls, to make them adore him : and all his study, all his endeavour is to 
divert them from true religion to superstition : and because he is damned him- 
aelf, and in an error, ho would have dl the world participate of his errors, and 
be damned with him. The primum mobile^ therefore, and first mover of all 
supci'stition, is the devil, that great enemy of mankind, the principal agent, 
wlio in a thousand several shapes, after diverse fashions, with several engines, 
illusions, and by several names hath deceived the inhabitants of the earth, in 
several places and couTitries, still rejoicing at their falls. " All the world over 
before Christ’s time, he freely domineered, and held the souls of men in most 
slavish subjection (saith Eusebius) in diverse forms, ceremonies, and sacrifices, 
till Christ’s coining,” as if those devils of the air had shared the earth amongst 
them, which the Platonists held for gods (^Ludus deorum sumus), and were 
our governors and keepers. In several places, they had several rites, ordera, 
names, of which read Wierus de praestigiis deemonum^ lib. 1. cap, 5, ^Strozius, 
Cicogua, and others; Adonided amongst the Syrians: Adi’amalech amongst 
the Capernaites, Asinim amongst the Emathites ; Astartes with the Sidonians ; 
Astaroth with thePalestines; Dagon with the Philistines; Tartaigr with the 
Haiimi; Melchonis amongst the Ammonites: Belithe Babylonians; Beelzebub 
and Baal with the Samaritans and Moabites; Apsi^ Isis, and Osiris amongst 
the iEgyptiaus ; Apollo Pythius at Delphos, Colophon, Ancyra, Cuma, Ery thru ; 
Jupiter in Crete, Venus at Cyiirus, Juno atCarthage, iEsculapiusatEpidaurus, 
Diana at Ephesus, Pallas at Athens, <ba And even in those our days, both 
in the East and West Indies, in Tartary, China, Japan, &c., what strange 
idols, in what prodigious forms, with what absurd ceremonies arc they adored ? 
What strange sacraments, like ours of Baptism and the Lord s Supper, what 
goodly temi)les, priests, sacrifices they had in America, when the Spaniards 
first landed there, let Acosta the jesuit relate, lib. cap, 1, 2, 3, 4, ckc., and 
how the devil imitated the Ark and the 'children of Israel’s coming out of 
Egypt ; with many such. For os Lipsius well discourseth out of the doctrine 
of the Stoics, maxiin^ cwpiunt adorationem hominum, now and of old, they still 
and most especially desire to be adored by lAen. Seo but what Yertomannus, 
L 5, c. 2. Marcus Polus, Lerius, Benzo, P. Martyr in his Ocean Decades, 
Acosta, and Mat. Iticciiis, Kxpedit. Christ, in Suias, lib, 1. reUte. ” Eusebius 
wonders how that wise city of Athens, and flourishing kingdoms of Greece, 
ehould be so besotted; and we in our times, how those witty Chinese, so per- 

P Dffimonos consulont, et faraillares habent diemoncs plerique sacerdotes. Ricciue, lib. 1 . cap. 10. Expedlt. 
Slnar. ^ Vitum tarbant, somnos Inquietant, Irrepentes etiam in corpora znciites terrent, yaletudlnam 

%ruii^nt, morboa laceasunt, ut od cultum aul cogant^ nec alind bla atudiam, qnom nt a vera rellgione, ad 
aupcratltionem vertont; esm slnt Ipal poenolea, qnasmnt albl ad pcenoa comltea, ut babeant errorlapartlctpea. 
'Lib. 4. prieparat. Evangol. c. Tantamqiie vlctorlam amentia hominum conaequuti aunt, utol coUlgere In 
unum vella, unlveraam orbem Istta acolcatlbua aplritibua aubjcctom fulaae invenica; Uaque od Saivatorla 
Ailventum lioiuin urn caede pernlcioalaaiiTioa domoiiea placuban t, «bc. ■ Plato, t stroziiia, Cioogno, omnif. 
onog. lib. 3. cap. 7. Ezek. vlii. 1; Ueg. zL LlCug. 3. ct 17. 4. J«r. xliz.: Kuxn. xi. 3; llcg. xlU. 
*^Llb. 4. cap. s. dc prsepar. CYOUgcl. 
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fipicacious in all otlier things should he so gulled, so tortured with superstition, 
m blind as to worship stocks and stones. But it is no marvel, when we see 
4ill out os great elTects amongst Christians themselves ; how are those Ana- 
baptists, Arians, and Papists above the rest, miserably infatuated 1 Mars, 
•Jupiter, Apollo, and .^sculapius^ have resigned their interest, names, and 
o£[Ices to St. George, 

(MBTclme bellornm rector, quern noBtra juventug 

Pro Mavorto colit.) •* 

St. Christopher, and a company of fictitious saints, Venus to the Lady of 
Loretto, And as those old Ptomans had several distinct gods, for diverse 
■offices, persons, places, so have they saints, as ^Lavatcr well observes out of 
Lactantius, muiato nomine tantum^ ’tis the same spirit or devil that deludes 
them still. The manner how, as I say, is by rewards, promises, terrors, 
afTrights, punisliments. In a word, fair and foul means, hope and fear. 

“ How often hath Jupiter, Apollo, Bacchus, and the rest, sent plagues in 
® Greece and Italy, because their sacriGces were neglectedr* 

“ • Dil xnulta ucglccti dedenmt 
Hcsi^eriaB mala Inctuosac.*' 

to terrify them, to arouse them up, and the like: see but Livy, Dionysius 
Halicamassmus, Thucydides, Pausanias, Philostratus, * Polybius, before the 
battle of Cannae, prodigiis, stgnis, ostentis, templa cuncta, privaim etiam cedes 
scatehant Gilneus reigned in .^tolia, and because ho did not sacrifice to Diana 
with his other gods (see more in Libanius his Diana), she sent a wild boar, 
insolUcti inagnitudinis, gui terras et homines misere depascehatur, to spoil both 
men and country, which was afterwards killed by Meleager. So Plutarch in 
the Life of Lucullus relates, how Mithridates, king of Pontus, at the siege of 
Cizicura, with all his navy, was overthrown by Proserpina, for neglecting of her 
holy day. She appeared in a vision to Aristagoras in the night. Cras inquit 
iyhiciucm Lihicumeum tyhidne Foniico commitiann (“to-morrow I will cause a 
contest between a Lybian and a Pontic minstrel),” and tbe day following this 
enigma wa|i understood; for wdth a great south wind which came from Lybia, 
she quite ovorwhclincd IMithridatcs’ army. What prodigies and miracles, 
dreams, visions, predictions, apparitions, oracles, have been of old at Delphos, 
Dodona, Trophonius Denne,at Thebes, and Lebauclia, of Jupiter Ammon in 
Egypt, Amjjliiarcus in Attica., <fcc.; what strange cures performed by Aj^ollo 
mid .^scnlapius? Juno’s image and that of '^Fortune spake, 'Castor and 
Pollux fought in person for the Homans against Hannibal’s army, as Pallas, 
Mars, J uno, V enus, for Greeks and Trojans, &c. Amongst our pseudo-catholics 
nothing so familiar as such miracles ; how many cures done by our Lady of 
Loretto at Sichem! of old at our St. Thomas’s shrine, &c. ^ St. Sabine was 
seen to fight for Ainulphus, duko of Spoleto. ® St. George fought in person 
for John tho Bastard of Portugal, against the Castilians; St. James for the 
Spaniards in America. In the battle of Bannockburn, where Edward tho 
Second, our English king, was foiled by the Scots, St. Philanus’ arm w^as seen 
to fight (if ^Hector Boethius doth not impose), that was before shut up in a 
silver capease; another time, in the same author, St. Magnus fought for them. 
Now for visions, revelations, miracles, not only out of tho legend, out of pur- 
gatory, but every day comes news from the Inches, and at home read the 
Jesuits* Letters, Ribadeneira, Thurselinus, Acosta, Lippomanus, Xaverius, 
Ignatius’ Lives, ikc., and tell me what difference ? 

His ordinary instalments or factors which he useth, as God himself did 

Bapt. Mant. L Fast, do Sancto Goorf;io. ** 0 great maater of vor, whom our youths worship as if h« 
were Mars self." y Part. 1. cap. 1. ct lib. 2. cap. 0, *Polyd. Virg. 11b. 1. de prodlg. ^ llor. 1. 3. od. 6. 
* Ub. 8. hist b Grata lege me dicaatls mulieres Dion llalicain. ^ TuUy de nat. deonun lib. 2. 

JEqna Venus Tencrls, Pallas inlqua fait. d Jo. Molanus, lib. 3. cap. 59. "Pet. Oliver, de Johanne 
prfmo Portugallioe Uego strenue pugnans, et dlyerse paills ictus clypeu c^Lcipiens. XL. 14. Loculoa 

eponte aperuisso et pro iis pugnassc. 
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good kings, lawful magistrates, patrlarclis, prophets, to the establishing of hie 
church, ^arc politicians, statesmen, priests, heretics, blind guides, impostors^ 
pseudo-prophets, to propagate his superstition. And first to begin of politicians, 
it hath ever been a princi^ axiom with them to maintain religion or supersti- 
tion, which they determine of, alter and vary upon all occasions, as to them 
seems best, they make religion mere policy, a cloak, a human invention, nihil 
aquh valet ad regendos vttlgi animos ac superstition as ^Tacitus and ^ Tully hold. 
Austin L 4. dc civitat, Dei c. 9. censures Scsevola saying and acknowledging 
fxpedire civitates religions fallin that it was a fit thing cities should be deceived 
by religion, according to the diverb, Si mundus vuU dedpi, decipiatur, if the 
world will be gulled, let it bo gulled, ’tis good howsoever to keep it in sub- 
joction. ’Tis that ^ Aristotle and ^ Plato inculcate in their politics, “ Pcligion 
neglected, brings plagues to the city, opens a gap to all nauglit incss.” ’Tis 
that which all our late politicians ingeminate. Cromeriis, 1. -2. poL hist 
Boterus, 1. 3. de incrementis urhium. Clapmarins, /. 2. cap, ^.de A rcanis rcriim- 
puK cap. 4. lib. 2. polit Captain Machiavel will have a prince by all means to 
counterfeit religion, to be superbtitious in show at least, to seem to be devout, 
frequent holy exorcises, honour divines, love the church, alfcct priests, as 
Numa, Lycurgus, and such law-makers wore and did, non ut his fidcni haheanty 
sed ut subditos rcligiaiiis metu facilvus in qjffido contineani. to Icecp people in 
obedicn ce. “ N am naturaliter (as Cardan wri tes), hx Ch'istiana lex est pietatis, 
justiticejjldei, simplicitatis, &c. But this error of his, Innoceiitius Jentilettus, 
a French lawyer, theorem. 9. comment 1. de Jlelig. and Thomas Bozius in his 
book de minis gentium et Jlcgnorum have copiously confuted. Many politicians, 
1 dare not deny, maintain religion as a true means, and sincerely speak of it 
without hypocrisy, are truly zealous and religious thcmselvcN. J usticc and 
religion are the two chief props and supporters of a well-governed common-* 
wealth ; but most of them ava but Machiavelians, counterfeits only for pditical 
cuds; for solus rex (which Canipanella, cap. 18. ailuiismitHumphnti observes), 
ns amongst our mo<lem Turks, Qxijyuh. JFiniSy as knowing " magnum^ ejus in 
aaimos imperium; and that, ns °fc5abcllicus delivers, “ Aman without icligion, 
is like a horse without a bridle.” Ko way better to curb than superstition, to 
terrify men’s consciences, and to keep them in awe : they make new laws, 
statutes, invent new religions, ceremonies, as so many stalking horses, to their 
ends. JIcBC cnim (religio) si falsa sit, dummodo vera credalur, animontm 
ferociam domat, libidines coercet, subditos prindpi obsequeiite.^ cjjlvit.^ 'J'ljcro- 
Ibre (saith ^Polybius of Lycurgus), "did he maintain ceremonies, not that ho 
was superstitioushimselfjbutthathe perceived mortal men more apt to embrace 
paradoxes than aught else, and durst attempt no evil things for fear of tho 
gods.” This was Zamolcus’s stratagem amongst the Thracians, Nuiua’s plot, 
when he said lie had conference with the nymph .^geria, and that of fcJertorius 
with a hart; to get more credit to their dcciees, by deriving them from tlio 
gods ; or else they did all by divine instinct, which Nicholas Damascen well 
obseiwes of Lycurgus, Solon, and Minos, they had their laws dictated, monte 
sacro, by Jupiter himself. So Mahomet refen*ed his new laws to the “angel 
Gabriel, by whose direction ho gave out they were made. Caligula in Dion 
feigned himself to be familiar with Castor and Pollux, and many such, which 
kept those Eomans under (who, as Machiavel proves, lib. l.disput cap, 11. ^ 
12. were Jteligione Qnaxime moii, most superstitious) : and did curb the people 

B Rcllprfon, M they hold, is policy. Invented alone to heep men !n awe. h I. Annnl. ! Omnes rellglone 
moveiitur. fi. in Verrem. k Zelcuchus, i)rn fat le^s qul nrbem out rcffloncm Inhabitant nerbnasn& esse 
opoi tet esse Deos. 1 10. do Icslbus. Jleliglo neglecta maximam postern In clviiatcin infert, omnium 

Bcclcnim fencstram aperlt. ® Cnrdonus, Com. in Ptolomenm qnadrlpart. “ Lipsius, 1. l.^o. 3. 

^ Homo sine rellgiono, aient equTis sine frtpno. P Vanin us, dial. A2. de oraculls. ^ If a religion be 
iklse, only let It he supposed to ho true, and It will tame mental fen city, restrain lusts, and make loyal anb- 
JeetR." ' Lib. 10. Ideo LycaTgu^ &c. non quod Ipse snperBtltlo«in8, sod quod vidcrct mortalcs paradpxa 
facillun amplectl, noc res graves uudere sine periculo deornm. ^ Cleonatdus, qust. 1. Ivuvas leges suns 
All Angelum Uabildem referebat^ quo monitorc menuubatur omnia so gei'cro. 
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more by this means, than by force of arms, or severity of human laws. Sola 
pkbecula earn agnoscebat ^saith Yaninus, dial, 1. lib. 4. do admiraindia nadtifrm 
arcanis) speaking of religion, qucofoicile decipitur^ magnates vero et pMioaophi 
nequaquam, your grandees and philosophers had no such conceit, sed ad 
impefU confonmitwnem eb amplificationem quam sine pratextu religionis tneri 
non poterant; and many thousands in all ages have ever held as much, Philo- 
sophers especially, animadvertebant hi semper htBC esse fabeUas^ aUarnen oh 
snetum pxMicapotestatis sdere cogehantur, they were still silent for fear of laws, 
&C, To this end that Syrian Phyresides, Pythagoras his master, broached in 
the East amongst the heathens, first the immortality of thesoul, as Trismegistus 
did in Egypt, with a many of feigned gods. Those French and Briton Druids 
in the West first taught, saith ^Osssar, non inter ire animas (that souls did not 
die), ^^but after death to go from one to another, that so they might encourage 
them to vj^tue.** 'Twas for a politic end, and to this purpose the old '^poets 
feigned those Elysiaii fields, their .^Eacus, Minos, and Bhadamanthus, their 
infernal judges, and those Stygian lakes, fiery Phlegcthons, Pluto's kingdom, 
and variety of torments after death. Those that had done well, went to the 
Elysian fields, but evil doers to Cocytus,and to that burning lake of ^hell with 
file and brim.stone for ever to be tormented. 'Tis this wUch ^ Plato labours 
for in his Phssdon, et 9. de rep. The Turks in their Alcoran, when they set 
down rewards, and several punishments for eveiy particular vii*tue and vice, 
‘when they persuade men, that they that die in battle shall go directly to 
heaven, but wicked livers to eternal torment, and all of all sorts (much like 
our papistical purgatory), for a set time shall be tortured in their graves, as 
a])pcars by that tract which John Baptista Alfaqui, that Mauritanian priest, 
now turned Christian, hath written in his confutation of the Alcoran. After 
a man's death two black angels, I^unquir and Nequir (so they call them) come 
to him to his grave and punish him for his precedent sins ; if he lived well, 
they torture him the less; if ^yperindesment^cruciaUAsaddlemjudicii^ they 
incessantly punish him to the day of judgment. Aemo viverdium gui ad 
hjorum meptixmem non totus harret et coidremiscit^ the thought of this cimcifies 
them all their lives long, and makes them spend their days in fiisting and 
priiycr, ne meda haec contingant, tkc. A Tartar prince, saith Marcus Polus, 
lib. 1. cap. 28. called Senez de Montibus, the better to establish his govern- 
ment amongst his subjects, and to keep them in awe, found a convenient place 
in a pleasant valley, environed with hills, in *** which Ixe made a delicious 
park full of odoriferous fiowers and fruits, and a palace of all worldly contents,” 
that could possibly bo devised, music, pictures, variety of meats, <ka, and 
chose out a certain young man, whom with a ^soj oriferous potion he so 
benumbed, that he perceived nothing: and so fast asleep as he was, caused 
him to bo conveyed into this fair garden where after he had lived awhile 
in all such pleasures a sensual man could desire, “ ^He cast him into a sleep 
again, and brought him forth, that when he awaked he might tell others he 
had been in Paradise.” Tho like he did for hell, and by this means brought 
his people to subjection. Bccaute heaven and hell are mentioned in the scrip- 
tures, and to be believed necessary by Christians : so cunningly con the devil 
and his ministjers, in imitation of true religion, counterfeit and forge the like, 
to circumvent and delude his superstitious followers. Many such tricks and 
impostures are acted by politicians, in China especially, but with what effect 
I will discourse in the symptoms. 

t Llk 16. brill GalllcL Ut mefcii mortis neglecto, ad Tiitatem Indtarent ^ De his lego Ludannm de laeto 
tom. 1. llomcr. Odyss. 11. Vlrg. ^n. 6 ^ Baratheo sulftire et flamma stagnente Bternum demergebantnr. 

1 £t3. do ropub. omnia Institutlo adoleaeentum eo referenda ut de deo bene sentient ob commune bonum. 

* Itotcrua * Cltra aqnam, Tiridarlum plantarit mutanun et pulchemmum, iionbns odoriferls et eoarlbna 
plenum, Ac. ^Potum quendem dedlt quo Ineacatus et grarl sopore oppreesus, In virldarium Interim 

ducebatur, &e. b Atque Itenim memoratua potum bibendum ezhibuit,rt sic extra Paradiium reduxl* 

dt cum et IgUaret, sopore soluto, Au 

2 X 
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KejLt to politicians^ if I majr distinguish thorn, are some of our priests (who 
make religion policy), if not ^ beyond them, for they domineer oyer princes 
and statesmen themselves. Camijicinam exercerU, one saith they tyrannise 
over mcn% consciences more than any other tormentors whatsoever, partly for 
their commodity and gain; Rdigtonum enim omnium ahusus (as "Pustellus 
holds), quastus scUicet sacrijicum in causa est: for sovereignty, credit, to 
maintain their state and re|)utation, out of ambition and avarice, which are 
their chief supporters: what have they not made the common people believe i 
Impossibilities in nature, incredible things; what devices, traditions, cere- 
monies, have they not invented in all ages to keep men in obedience, to enrich 
themselves? Quibua qucBStui sunt capti supersiitione animi, as ^Livy saith. 
Those Egyptian priests of old got all the sovereignty into their bauds, and 
knowing, os ^Curtius insinuates, nuifa res ej/icacius multUudinem regit quUm 
superstitio; melius vatihus qiidm ducibus parent, mnd religlone rapti, etiam 
impotciites fcemincB; the common people will sooner obey priests than captains, 
and nothing so forcible as supci'stition, or better than blind zeal to rule a 
multitude; have so teriilied and gulled them, that it is incredible to relate. 
All nations almost have been besotted in this kind ; amongst our Britons and 
old Gauls the Druids; magi in Persia; philosophers in Greece; Chaldean- 
amongst the Oriental; Braehmanniin India; GynmosophistsinEthiojha; the 
Turditancs in Spain ; Augurs in Homo, have insulted ; Apollo’s priest-* in 
Greece, Phaabades and Pylhonissae, by their oracles and phantasms; Ainj)hi- 
arius and his companions ; now mahometan and pagan priests, what can they 
not effect? How do they not infatuate the world? Adeo ubique (as ^K^caligcr 
writes of the mahometan priests), turn gentium turn locorum.gens ista sacn’orutn 
ministra vvigi secat spes ad ea quoe ipsi finguut somnia, “ so cunningly can 
they gull the commons in all places and countries.'' But above all others 
that high priest of Home, the dam of that monstrous and superstitious brood, 
the bull-bellowing pope, which now rageth in the West, that three-heaLlcd 
Cerberus hath played his part. Whose religion at this day is mere policy 
a state wholly composed of su])crstition and wit, and needs nothing Ivit wit and 
superstition to maintain it, that usoth colleges and religious houses to as good 
purpose as forts and castles, and doth more at this ilay ” by a company of 
scribbling parasites, fiery-spiiited friars, zealous anchorites, hypocritical con 
lessors, and those pretorian soldiers, his Janissary Jesuits, and that dissociable 
society, as ^‘Langius terms it, diaboli cowitus at suecidi excrenicntum, 
that now stand in the fore front of the battle, will have a monopoly of, and 
engross all other learning, but domineer in divinity,^ Rxcipiuntsoli totius wlnem 
heUi, and fight alone almost (for the rest are but his dromedaries and asses), 
than ever he could have done by garrisons and armies. What power of prince 
or penal law, be it never so strict, couM enforce men to do that which for con* 
science -sake they will voluntarily undergo ? As to fast from all fiesh, abstain 
from maiTiage,rise to their prayersat midnight, whip themselves, with stupend- 
ous fasting and penance, abandon the world, wilful poverty, perform canonical 
and blind obedience, to prostrate their goods, fortunes, bodies, lives, and offer 
up themselves at their superiors’ feet, at his command? What so powerful an 
engine as superstition? which they right well perceiving, are of no religion at 
all themselves; Primum C7iim (as Calvin rightly suspects, the tenor and 
practice of their life proves), arcance illius theoluffice, quod apud eos regnat, 
caput est, miWum esse dmm, they hold there is no God, as Leo X. did, Hildcn 
brand the magician, Alexander VI., Julius II., mere atheists, and which thb 
common proverb amongst them approves, “ ^The worst Christians of Italy are 

* JJb. 1. de orbL Concord, cop. 7. d Lib. 4. ^ Lib. 4. f Excrc. 228. 8 & Ed. Sands. b In 

lonsult do prlnb Inter provlnc. Eiirop i Luciau. *' Ey UiemBel> es sustain tlic brunt of every battle.** 

2 S. Ed. Sands in bis Kelatlou. « 
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the Romans, of the Romans the priests are wildest, the lewdest priests are 
preferred to be cardinals, and the baddest man amongst the cardinals is 
chosen to bo pope,*’ that is an epicure, as most part the popes are, inhdels 
and Lucianists, for so they think and believe; and what is said of Christ to 
be fiblcs and impostures, of heaven and hell, day of judgment, paradise, 
immortality of the soul, are all, 

“ 1 Kumorcs vacul, Torbaqnc In min, 

£C par soliiato £ibaU bommu." 

Dreams, toys, and old wives* tales.** Yet as so many “whetstones to make 
other tooLi cut, but cut not themselves, though they be of no religion at all, 
they will make others most devout and superstitious, by promises and threats, 
compel, enforce from, and lead them by the nose like so many bears in a line ; 
when as tlioir end is not to propagate the church, advance God’s kingdom, 
seek His glory or common good, but to enrich themselves, to enlarge their 
territories, to domineer and compel them to stand in awe, to live in subjection 
to the See of Rome. For what otherwise cure they? Si mundusvult dedp^i, 
doci]jiatu7% “ since the world wishes to bo gulled, let it be gulled,’* ’tis fit it 
should be so. And for which “Austin cites Varro to maintain his Roman 
religion, we may better apply to them : mulla vera, (jam valgus scire non est 
utibi; plcraque ftlsa, qnve tanien aliter existimtre jfopulam exjjedU; some 
things are true, some false, which for their own ends they will not have the 
giillish cuminonally take notice of As well nuiy witness their intolerable 
eovelousness, strange forgeries, fopperies, fooleries, unrighteous subtleties, 
impostures, illusions, new doctrines, paradoxes, traditions, false miracles, 
which they have still forged, to enthral, circumvent and subjugate them, to 
maintain their own estates. ®Oue while by bulls, pardon?, indulgences, and 
their doctrines of good works, lhat they bo meritorious, hope of heaven, by 
that imvins they have so llecced the commonalty, and S 2 )urroJ on this free 
supeubtitious horbC, that ho runs himself* blind, and is an ass to carry burdens. 
They have so amplified i'eter’s patrimony, that from a poor bishoj), he is becuiuo 
Jiex IifpAmf Doinuius dominantitim, a demigod, as his canonists make him 
(Felinus and the rest), above God himself And for his wealth and ^'tcinpoiMli- 
tios, is not inferior to many kings: *^his cai’diuals, jirinces* companions: and 
in every kingdom almost, abbots, friars, monks, frhirs, &c., and his clergy, 
have engrossed a ‘ third part, half, in some places all, into their hands. Three 
jniiices, electors in (Jermaiiy, bishops; besides Magileburg, Spire, Saltsburg, 
Rrcine, Bamberg, &c. lu France, as Bodino, lib. de repub. gives us to under- 
stand, their revenues are IL*, COO, 000 livres; and of twelve parts of the icvc- 
Hues in France, the eliurdi posscsseth seven. The Jesuits, anew s('ct, begun 
in this age, have, as “Middeudorpius and ^Fclargus reckon up, thn'e or four 
hundretl colleges in Europe, and more revenues than many princes. In France, 
as Arnoldus jirovcs, in thirty years they have got bis centum librarum miUia 
annua, 200,000/. 1 say nothing of the rest of their orders. We have had 

ill England, as Armaehanus doi^oxistrates, above 30,000 friars at once, and os 
“Speed collects out of Leland and others, .almost 600 religious houses, and 
near 200,000/. in revenues of the old rent belonging to them, besides images 
of gold, silver^ plate, furniture, goods and ornaHieiits, as *^Wcevcr calculates, 
and esteems them at the dissolution of abbeys, worth a million of gold. How 
many towms in every kingdom hath superstition enriched ? What a deal ot 
money by musty relics, images, idolatiy, have their mass-priests engrossed, 

1 Scncca. ® Vire cotls, acutum Reddero qusB fei rnm valet, exorn ipsa bccondi. “ Do civ* 

Dei, lib. 4. cap. 31. ® Seekim; their own, soiili Paul, m>t Christ’s. P lie hath tho Duchy of Spoleto in 

Duly, the Aluiquhato of Ancona, hcbido Rome, and the tiMiitoiics adjacent, UoloKna, Ferraia, d&c. Am- 
frtioii In France, itc*. Q Ksiote frutrea xuei, ct prlnclpett hu. ua inuiuli. ' J lie laiity buspcct tl cir firi'cetncwa^ 
wltnCNS those statutes of nioi tinain. > Lib. S. do Acadu n. ^ Piuilat. lib. ue paradox. Jcbuit-Uoiu. 
fiovinoitt hubet Col. 3U. MiMipul. 23. Vcucta 13. Lucit. 15. India orient, 37. llrtuiiL 20, ^la his 
Cliroiilu. vit. lieu. 8. ^ 15. cup. of lua funeral monameDt& 
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and what sums have they scraped by their other tricks I Loretto in Italy, 
Walsingham in England, in those days, Ubi omnia auro nitent, “ where every- 
thing shines with gold,” saith Erasmus, St. Thomas's shrine, (be., may witnass. 
^ Delpho.s so renowned of old in Greece for Apollo's oracle, J)do8 communs 
ccmcUiabulum et emporium sold religicme munitum; Dodona, whose fame and 
wealth were sustained by religion, were not so rich, so famous. If they can 
get but a relic of some saint, the Virgin Mary's picture, idols or the like, that 
city is for ever made, it needs no other maintenance. Now if any of theso 
their impostures or juggling tricks be controverted, or called in question : if a 
magnanimous or zealous Luther, an Heroical Luther, as ‘Dithmai'us calls 
him, dare touch the monks’ bellies, all is in a combustion, all is in an uproar : 
Demetrius and his associates are ready to pull him in pieces, to keep up 
their trades, Great is Diana of the Ephesians:'* with a mighty shout of two 
hours long they will roar and not be pacified. ^ 

Now for their authority, what by auricular confession, satisfaction, penance, 
Peter's keys, thunderings, excommunications, (be., roaring bulls, this high 
priest of Rome, shaking his Gorgon's head, hath so terrified the soul of many 
a silly man, insulted over majesty itself, and swaggered generally over all 
Europe for many ages, and still doth to some, holding them as yet in slavish 
subjection, as never tyrannising Spaniards did by their poor negroes, or Turks 
by their galley-slaves. ‘^^The bishop of Some (saith Stapleton, a parasite 
of his, de Mag. Eccles. lib. 2. cap. 1.) hath done that without arms, which those 
Roman emperors could never achieve with forty legions of soldiers," deposed 
Icings, and crowned them again with his foot, made friends, and corrected at 
his pleasure, (be. °’Tis a wonder, saith Machiavel, Florentines his. lib. 1. 

what slavery King Henry II. entlured for the death of Thomas k Beckett, 
what things he was enjoined by the Pope, and how he submitted himself to do 
that which in our times a private man would not endure,*' and all through 
superstition. ^Heniy IV. disposed of his empire, stood barefooted with his wife 
.at the gates of Canossus. ^Frederic the Emperor was trodden on by Alexander 
HI., another held Adrian's stirrup. King John kissed the knees of Pandulphos 
the Popes legate, (be. Wliat made so many thousand Christians travel from 
France, Britain, (be., into the Holy Land, spend such huge sums of money, go 
a pilgrimage so familiarly to Jerusalem, to creep and crouch, but slavish super- 
stition? What makes them so freely venture their lives, to leave their native 
countries, to go seek martyrdom in the Indies, but superstition? to be assas- 
sins, to meet death, murder kings, but a false persuasion of merit, of canonical 
or blind obedience which they instil into them, and animate them by strange 
illusions, hope of being martyrs and saints? such pretty feats can the devil 
work by priests, and so well for their own advantage can they play their parts. 
And if it were not yet enough, by priests and politicians to delude man'kind, 

. and crucify the souls of men, lie hath more actors in his tragedy, more irons 
in the fire, another scene of heretics, factious, ambitious wits, insolent spirits, 
schismatics, impostors, false prophets, blind guides, that out of pride, singu- 
larity, vain-glory, blind zeal, cause much mot'e madness yet, set all in an uproar 
by their new doctrines, paradoxes, figments, crotchets, make new divisions, 
subdivisions, new sect^ oppose one superstition to another, one kingdom to 
another, commit prince and subjects, brother against brother, father against 
jBon, to the ruin and destruction of a commonwealth, to the disturbance of 
peaces and to make a general confusion of all estates. How did those AiTiana 

y Pansanlu In Lac(micls, lib. 3. Idem de Achtlcls, lib. 7. edjns eninmn opes, et TAldo Iiie1.\’ta fluna. 
*Exerclt £th. CoUeg: a disp. 8. * Act. zlz. 2 H. b Puiitlfex Komaoue prorene Inermls regibue term 

jnra dat, ad regna eveblt, ad pacem coglt, etpeccimtes caetigat, ^ quod Iniperatores Romani 40. leglonibue 
arnmtl non effeimnt ^ Minim quanta powue lit H. S.. qnoiiiodo eo submlalt, ea ee fiicturnm polllcitnr, 
quorum nodle m prlfatni onldem paruun fiuaomt. d jUgouloa, 4. him. ItaL * Curio, lib. 8. Fox ManyroL 
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rage of oldt how many did they oircumvent? Those Pelagians, Manichees, 
d;c., their names alone would make a just voluma How many silly souls 
have impostors still deluded, drawn away, and quite alienated from Christ! 
Lucian’s Alexander Simon Magus, whose statue was to be seen and adored in 
Kome, saith Justin Martyr, Sunoni deo Sancto, <kc., after his decease. ^Apol- 
lonius Tianmus, Cynops, Eumo, who by counterfeiting some new ceremonies 
and juggling tricks of that Dea Syria, by spitting iire, and the like, got an 
army together of 40,000 men, and did much harm : with JUtido de sMis, of 
whom Nubrigensis speaks, lib. 1. cap. 19. that in King Stephen’s days imitated 
most of Christ’s miracles, fed I know not how many people in the wUdemess, 
and built castles in the air, &c., to the seducing of multitudes of poor souls. 
In Franconia, 147 6, a base illiterate fellow took uf>on him to be a prophet, and 
preach, John Beheim by name, a neatherd at Nicholhausen, he seduced 30,000 
persons, and was taken by the commonalty to be a most holy man, come firom 
heaven. Tradesmen left their shops, women their distafTs, servants ran 
from their masters, childi^n from their parents, scholars left their tutors, all 
to hear him, some for novelty, some for zeal He was burnt at last by the 
Bishop of Wartzburg, and so he and his heresy vanished together.” How 
many such impostors, false prophets, have lived in every king’s reign? what 
chronicles will not afford such examples? that as so many igries fatui, have 
led men out of the way, terrified some, deluded others, that are apt to be 
earned about by the blast of every wind^ a rude inconstant multitude, a silly 
company of poor souls, that follow all, and are cluttered together like so many 
pebbles in a tide. What prodigious follies, madness, vexations, persecutions, 
absurdities, impossibilities, these impostors, heretics, &c., have thrust upon 
the world, what strange effects shall be shown in the symptoms. 

Now the means by which, or advantages the devil and his infernal ministers 
take, so to delude and disquiet the world with such idle ceremonies, false doc- 
trines, superstitious fopperies, are from themselves, innate fear, ignorance, 
simplicity, hope and fear, those two battering cannons and principal engines, 
with thelt objects, reward and punishment, purgatory. Limbus Ratrum, &c. 
which now more than ever tyrannise ; “^for what province is free from 
atheism, superstition, idolatry, schism, heresy, impiety, their fiictors and fol- 
lowers? thence they proceed, and from that same decayed image of God, 
which is yet remaining in us. 

** lOs homlni niblime dedlt, coalainqiietuorl 
- JU'lllt.*’— — 

Our own conscience doth dictate so much unto ns, we know theie is a God 
and nature doth inform us; NuUa gem tain barbara (saith Tully) cui non insi- 
deal licec persuasio Deum esse; sed nec Scytha, nec Grtscus, me Persa, nee 
Hyperboreus disstntiet (as Maximus Tyrius the Flatonist, ser. 1. fartlier adds), 
nec contimntia me insulai'um liabitatorf let him dwell where ho will, in what 
coast soever, there is no nation so barWous that is not persuaded there is a 
God. It is a wonder to read of that infinite superstition amongst the Indians 
in this kind, of tlieir tenets in America, pro suo quisque libitu varias res vene- 
rabantur superstitiose^ plantaSy animaXtOy mOTites, &c. omne quod amabant aut 
horrebarU (some few places excepted as he grani^, tliat had no God at all.) So 
**the heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament declares his handy 
work,” Fsalni xix. “Eveiy creature will evince it;” rrcesentemque referi 
quadibet Iverba deum. N denies sciunty fatentur inviliy as the said Tyrius pro- 
ceeds, will or nill, they must acknowledge it. The philosophers, Socrates, 

f Hlorocles contends Apollonlns to liave been as great a prophet as Clirlst, whom Ensebins conftites. 
t Mnnstar Cosmog. I. 3. c. .37. Artifices ex otficliils, arator b stiva, faernlnsB b colo, Ac. quasi numlne quodam 
raptt nesciis parentibus et domlnls recta adeunt, Ac Combustus demum ab Uerbipoleusl Eplscopo; beresis 
evnnuit h Kiill a non proyincia hieroBibns, Atheismls, Ac. plena. Sullus orbls angnlns ab hlsoe belluis 

niiinia i Lib. 1. dc nat. Deorum. •* He gave ts man an upward gaze, GommuTidiDff>l^ fix Uls 

c} ctt on henven.'* 
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Plato, Plotinus, Pythagoras, Trismegistus, Seneca, Epictetus, those Magi, 
Druids, went as far as they (;ould by the light of nature ; ^muUa prmclara 
de nalwrd Dei scripta reLiqueruntt ‘‘writ many things well of the nature of 
God, but they had but a confused light, a glimpse,’* 

Quale per incoilam lunam sub luce mullsna 

Est Iter in aylvia,"— - 

as he that walks by moonshine in a wood,** they groped in the dark ; they 
had a gross knowledge, as he in Euripides, 0 Dens quicqtiid es, aive cedmn^ 
sive terra, aive aliud quid, and that of Aristotle, Ensentium mtserere mei. And 
so of the immortality of the soul, and future happiness. ImmortalUatetn 
anhrm (saith Hierom) Pythagoras somniavit, DemocrUua non credidit, inconso^ 
lationem damnatioms suce Socrates in careers disputavit ; Imlus, Persa, Cothus, 
&c. PhUosopIuintur, So some said this, some that, as they conceived them- 
selves, which the devil perceiving, led them farther out (as*“Lemnius obsciwes) 
and made them worship him as their God with stocks and stones, a'nd torture 
themselves to their own destruction, as ho thought fit himself, inspired his 
priests and ministers with lies and fictions to prosecute the same, which they 
for their own ends were as willing to undergo, taking advantage of their sim- 
plicity, fear and ignorance. For the common people are as a fiock of sheep, a 
rude^ illiterate rout, void many times of common sense, a mere beast, bcUua 
muttorum capitum, will go whithersoever they are led : as you lead a ram 
over a gap by the horns, all the rest will follow, ^Non qud eumlum, aed qud 
itur, they will do as they see others do, and as their prince will have them, let 
liim be of wliat religion he will, they are for him. Now for these idolaters, 
Maxentius and Licinius, then for Constantine a Christian. ^Qui Christum 
neganJt, mode pereant, acclamatum cat Dedes, for two hours’ space; qui Christum 
non colunt, Augusti inimici sunt, aedamatum est ter decies; and by and by 
idolaters again under that Apostate Julianus; all Airians under Constantins, 
good Catholics again under Jovinianus, “And little difference there is between 
the discretion of men and children in this case, especially of old folks and 
women, as ^Cardan discourseth, when as they are tossed with fear and super- 
stition, and with other men’s folly and dishonesty.” So that I may^say their 
ignorance is a cause of their superstition, a symptom, and madness itself; 
Supplicii cauaa est, auppliciu7nque sui. Their own fear, folly, stupidity, to bo 
deplored lethargy, is that which gives occasion to the other, and pulls these 
miseries on their own heads. For in all these religions and superstitions, 
amongst our idolaters, you shall find that the parties first affected, are silly, 
rude, ignorant people, old folks, that are naturally prone to superstition, weak 
women, or some poor, rude, illiterate persons, that are apt to be wrought upon, 
and gulled in this kind, prone without either examination or due consideration 
(for they take up religion a trust, as at mercers’ they do their wares) to believe 
anything. And the best means they have to broach first, or to maintain it 
when they have done, is to keep them still in ignorance : for “ignorance is the 
mother of devotion,” as all the world knows, and these times can amply 
witness. This hath been the devil’s practice, ^and his infernal ministers’ in all 
ages; not as our Saviour by a few silly fishermen, to confound the wisdom of 
the world, to save publicans and sinners, but to make advantage of their igno* 
ranee, to convert them and ttteir associates; and that they majf better efiect 
what they intend, they begin, as I say, with poor ^stupid, illiterate persons. 
So Mahomet did when he published his Alcoran, which is a piece of work 

k ZanchlTis. 1 Vliir* 6* <^0^ ™ Snpentltlo ex Ignorsntla dlvlnltatls omersit, ex vltlosa Bmnlatlono 

et demonls lllecebrls. Inconstani, tlmens, fluctoana, et cui se addlcat neacieng, quern Imploret, qui ae com- 
mlttat, a dnmone (belle decepta. LeiniilaB, Ua a c. a nSeneea. ^ Vide fiaronlum 3 Annalium ad 
annum 824. vlt Constantin. P De remm yaiietate, 1. a e. 3a Param vero dlstat laplentia vlrorum a 

poerlll. mnlto mlnna aenomet mnlleram, cum metu et aaperatltlone et aliens atultitlaet improbltate aim* 
pttcea agltaatUT. sin aU mperatltlonirlae men (bllov (boU. Baoon'a Eaaaya. 
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(saith ^Brodenbacliius) ‘‘full of nonsense, barbarism, confusion, without rhyme, 
reason, or any good composition, first publislied to a company of rude rustics, 
hog-rubbers, that had no discretion, judgment, art, or understanding, and is so 
still maintained.” For it is a part of their policy to let no man comment, dare 
to dispute or call in question to this day any part of it, be it never so absurd, 
incredible, ridiculous, fabulous as it is, must be beUeved implidte^ upon pain of 
death no man must dare to contradict it, ** God and the emperor,” <&c. What 
else do our papists, but by keeping the people in ignorance vent and broach all 
their new ceremonies and traditions, when they conceal the scripture, read it 
ill Latin, and to some few ^.lone, feeding the slavish people in the meantime 
with tales out of legends, and such like fabulous narrations ? Whom do they 
begin with but collapsed ladies, some few tradesmen, superstitious old folks, 
illiterate persons, weak women, discontent, rude, silly companions, or sooner 
circumvent? so do all our schismatics and heretics. Marcus and Valentinian, , 
licretics, in ^Irenaeus, seduced first I know not how many women, and made 
them believe they were prophets. ^ Friar Cornelius of l)ort seduced a com- 
])any of silly women. What are all our anabaptists, brownists, barrowists, 
faiQilists, but a company of rude, illiterate, capricious, base fellows? What are 
most of our papists, but stupid, ignorant and blind bayards? how should they 
otherwise bo, when as they are brought up and kept still in darkness? “ 
their pastors (saith Lavatcr) had done their duties, and instructed their flocka 
as they ought, in the principles of Christian religion, or had notforbiddenthenx 
the reading of scriptures, they had not been as they ai’c.” But being so 
misled all tlieir lives in superstition, and carried hood- winked like hawks, how 
can they prove otherwise than blind idiots, and superstitious asses? what else 
shall wo expect at their hands? Neither is it sufficient to keep them blind, and 
in Cimmerian darkness, but withal, as a schoolmaster doth by his boys, to mal e 
them follow their books, sometimes by good hope, promises and encourage- 
ments, but most of all by fear, strict discipline, severity, threats and punish- 
ments, do they collogue and soothe up their silly auditors, and so bring them 
into a fodls’ paradise. B.tx eris aiutU, si rect^ facies, do well, thou shalt be 
orowned ; but for the most part by threats, terrors, and aftrights, they tyran- 
nise and terrify their distressed souls ; knowing that fear alone is the sole and 
only means to keep men in obedience, according to that hcmistichium of Fetro- 
nius, primus in orbe deos fecit timor, the fear of some divine and supreme 
powers, keeps men in obedience, makes the people do their duties: they play 
upon their consciences; ^ which was practised of old in Egypt by their 
priests; when there was an eclipse, they made the people believe God was 
angry, great miseries were to come; they take all opportunities of natural 
causes, to delude the people's senses, and with fearful tales out of purgatoiy, 
feigned apparitions, earthquakes in Japonia or China^ tragical examples of 
devils, possessions, obsessions, false miracles, counterfeit visions, <ko. They 
do so insult over and restrain them, never hoby so dared a larke, that they will 
not ^ offend the least tradition, tread, or scarce look awry : Deus hone (^Lavater 
exclaims) quot Im c(mmentwm, ae purgatorio miserh qfflixUl good God, how 
many men have been miserably affiicted by this fiction of purgatory 1 

To these advantages of hope and fear, ignomnee and siiDplicity, he hath 
several engine^ traps, devices, to batter and enthral, omitting no opportuni- 
ties, according to men’s several incHnationa, abilities, to circumvent and 
humour them, to maintain his superstitions, sometimes to stupify, besot them : 

^ Peregrin. Hleim ca. 5. totnm Bcrlptnm confosnoi slno ordlne colorc, absque nonta et ratlone ad 

rustlcikslmos, Idem dedlt, rudissimos, et proraDsagreetes, qui nuUlQB erant discrctiuuis, ut poBseiit. 

B Lib. L r ap. a Valent hsarea. 9. t MeteranuB, It. tt. lilbt. Helg. ” SI doctures Baum feefssent officloin, 
et plebcm ndel commiBBam recteinBtltulBBent de doctrinm chrlailunm capltibus, nee nacrla BcripturiB tnterd'aia* 
aeiit, de xnultls proculdubio recto BcnBlsaent. > curtlus, IL 4. 7 beo more In Kenmtsius* Jinainen 

CoDca Trident, do Purgatorio. BPart L a Id xMtrt 3. cap.is. ct 14. 
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Bometimes again bj oppositions, factions, to set all at odds and in an uproar; 
Bometimes he infects one man, and makes him a principal a^ent ; sometimea 
whole cities, countries. If of meaner sort, hy stupidity, canonical obedience^ 
blind zeal, If of better note, by pride, ambition, popularity, vain-gloiy* 
If of the clergy, and more eminent, of better parts than the rest, more learned^ 
eloquent, he puffs them up with a vain conceit of their own worth, soimtia 
inflatif they begin to swell, and scorn all the world in respect of themselves, 
and thereupon turn heretics, schismatics, broach new doctrines, frame new 
crotchets and the like; or else out of too much learning become mad, or out of 
curiosity they will search into God's secrets, and eat of the forbidden fruit : or 
out of presumption of their holiness and good gifts, inspirations, become pro- 
phets, enthusiasts, and what not ] or else if they be displeased, discontent, 
and have not (as they suppose) preferment to their worth, have some disgrace, 
repulse, neglect, or not esteemed as they fondly value themselves,^ or out of 
emulation, they begin presently to rage and rave, ccdum terrcB miscmt^ they 
become so impatient in an instant, that a whole kingdom cannot contain them, 
they will set all in a combustion, dl at variance, to be revenged of their adver- 
saries. ^Donatus, when he saw Cecilianus preferred before him in the bishop- 
ric of Carthage, turned heretic, and so did Ariaii, because Alexander waa 
advanced : we have examples at home, and too many experiments of such per- 
sons. If they be laymen of better note, the same engines of pride, ambition, 
emulation, and jealousy, take place, they will be gods themselves: ^Alexander 
in India, dter his victories, became so insolent, he would be adored for a god : 
and those Homan emperoi'S came to that height of madness, they must have 
temples built to them, sacrifices to their deities, Divus Augustus, D. Claudius, 
D. Adrianus : ^ HeUogabalus, put out that vestal £re at Home, expelled the 
virgins, and banished all other religions all over the world, and would be the 
sole God himself” Our Turks, China kings, great Chams, and Mogors do 
little less, assuming divine and bombast titles to themselves ; the meaner sort 
are too credulous, and led with blind zeal, blind obedience, to prosecute and 
maintain whatsoever their sottish leaders shall propose, what they in ipride and 
singularity, revenge, vain-glory, ambition, spleen, for gain, shall rashly main- 
tain and broach, their disciples make a matter of conscience, of hell and dam- 
nation, if they do it not, and will rather forsake wives, children, house, and 
home, lands, goods, fortunes, life itself, than omit or abjure the least tittle of 
it, and to advance the common cause, undergo any miseries, turn traitors, 
assassins, pseudo-martyrs, with full assurance and hope of reward in that other 
world,that they shall certainly merit by it, win heaven, be canonised for saints. 

Now when they are truly possessed with blind zeal, and misled with super- 
stition, he hath many other baits to inveigle and infatuate them farther yet, to 
make them quite mortified and mad, and that under colour of perfection to 
merit by penance, going wolward, whipping, arms, fastings, &c. An. 1320. 
there was a sect of ^whippers in Germany, that, to the astonishment of the 
beholders, lashed, and cruelly tortured themselves. 1 could give many other 
instances of each particular. But these works so done are meritorious, eso 
opere operato, ex condv/no, for themselves and others, to make them macerate 
and consume their bodies, spsde virtutis et umbra, those evangelical counsels 
are propounded, as our pseudo-catholics call them, canonical obedience, wilful 
poverty, ^vows of chastity, monkery, and a solitary life, which extend almost to 
all religions, and superstitious, to Turks, Chinese, Gentiles, Abyssinians, 
Greeks, Latins, and fdl countries. Amongst the rest, fasting, contemplation, 
solitariness, are as it were certain rams by which the devil doth batter and 

*AiiitliL b Curtins, lib. 6. * Lampridlus vita ejosi Vlrglnes vestalei, et sacrum Igncm Roma 
catlnxlt, et onmes nblqae per orbem terra rdlRloues, unum hoe stndens nt solus deus coleretur. d Flagel- 
latorum sects. Munbter. lib. & Cosmog. cap. la * Votum cmlibutAs, monachatds. 
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work upon tbe strongest constitutions. N<mnuUi (saitb Peter Forestus) ob 
hagas inediaSy studia et TneditatioTies calestea, de rebus sacris et religione semper 
agUant^ by &sting overmuch, and divine meditations, are overcome. Not that 
fasting is a thing itself to be discommended, for it is an excellent means to 
keep the body in subjection, a preparative to devotion, the physic of the soul, 
by which chaste thoughts are engendered, true zeal, a divine spirit, whence 
wholosomo counsels do proceed, concupiscence isresti-ainod, vicious and predo- 
minant lusts and humours ore expelled. The fathers are very much in com- 
mendation of it, and, as Calvin notes, ** sometimes immoderate. ^The mother 
of health, key of heaven, a spiritual wing to ereare us, the chariot of the Holy 
Ghost, banner of faith,” dec. And ’tis true they say of it, if it be moderately 
and seasonably used, by such parties as Moses, Elias, Daniel, Christ, and his 
‘^apostles made use of it ; but when by this means they will supererogate, and 
as ** Erasmus well taxetli, Cedum non svjicere putant suis merUis, Heaven is 
too small a reward for it; they make choice of times and meats, buy and sell 
their merits, attribute more to them than to the ten Commandments, and 
count it a greater sin to eat meat in Lent, than to kill a man, and os one 
sayeth, Plus respiciunt assum pibcem, quam Christum crwdfxum^plus sodmo- 
nem quam Sohmonem^ qmbus in ore ChrUtus, Epicurus in corde, “ pay more 
respect to a broiled fish than to Christ crucified, more regard to salmon than 
to Solomon, have Christ on their lips, but Epicurus in their hearts,” when some 
counterfeit, and some attribute more to such works of theirs than to Christ’s 
death and passion; the devil sets in a foot, strangely deludes them, and by 
that means makes them to overthrow the temperature of their bodies, and 
hazard their bouls. Never any strange illusions of devils amongst hermits, 
anachorites, never any visions, phantasms, apparitions, enthusiasms, prophets, 
any revelations, but immoderate fasting, bad diet, sickness, melancholy, soli* 
tariness, or some such things, were the precedent causes, the forerunners or 
concomitants of them. The best opportunity and sole occasion the devil takes 
to delude them. Marcilius Cognatus, lib, 1. co7it, cap, 7. hath many stories to 
this purpose, of such as after long fasting have been seduced by devils; and 

>tis a miraculous thing to relate (as Cardan writes) what strange accidents 
proceed from fasting ; dreams, superstitions, contempt of torments, desire of 
death, prophecies, jiaradoxcs, madness; fasting naturally prepares men to 
these things.” Monks, anchorites, and the like, after much emptiness, become 
melancholy, vertiginous, they think they hear strange noises, confer with hob- 
goblins, devils, rivcl up their bodies, et dumhostem insequimur, saith Giegoiy, 
civem quern diligimus, trtiddamus, they become bare skeletons, skin and bones ; 
Camibus ahstinentea proprias carries devorant, ut nil preeter cutem et ossa sit 
reUquum, Hilarion, as ^Hierome reports in his life, and Athanasius of Anto- 
nin^ was so bare with fasting, that the skin did scarce stick to the bones ; 
for want of vapours ho could not sleep, and for want of sleep became idle- 
headed, heard every night infants cry, oxen low, wolves howl, lions roar (as 
he thought) clattering of chaini^ strange voices, and the like illusions of 
devils.” Such symptoms are common to those that fast long, are solitary, 
given to contemplation, overmuch sobtarincss and meditation. Not that these 
things (as I said of fasting) are to be discommeikled of themselves, but veiy 
behoveful in some cases and good : sobriety and contemplation join our souls 
to God, as that heathen ^^orphyrie can tell us. " ^Ecstacy is a taste of 

f Mater eanltatlB, Claris ccelomm, ala animte quie leves peanos prodiicat* nt In sabllmeferat ; cnmisSi>liiti]a 
Sanctl, vexillam fldei, porta paiodlsl, vita ungeloi inn. dec. Cabtigo corpus mourn. I'auL h Mor 

cncom. ILlb. 8. cap. 10. de reium vaiietato: admiratione digiia sunt que per JeJumnm hoe modo 
continguntt eomnia. auiieistitlo. contemptna tormentorum, moitla dcsldtrmm. obatinata opinio, Insania. 
Jejunium naturallter piapaiat ad hae omnia. kLplst. 1. 3. Ita attenuatua full JqJunio et vigiUla. m 

tantum ozeso corpore ut osalbus vix haerebat, nndenocte Infantum Tat,itu8, bulatns pecoium, mugitns bourn, 
et ludibria damonum, &c. 1 Lib. do abstinentia. Sobi letaa ct contlnentia mentem Deo conjunpint. 

Eztasla nihil est aliud quam gustua fatur« beautudlnls, in qua toU abioibemui in Deuak JiliaMniia 
CplaU ad Dorplum. 
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future happiness, by which we are united unto God, a divine melancholy, a 
spiritual wing Bonaventure terms it, to lift us up to heaven : but as it is 
abused, a mere dotage, madness, a cause and symptom of religious melan- 
choly. “If you shall at any time see (saith Guiancrius) a religious person 
over-superstitious, too solitary, or much given to fasting, that man will certainly 
be melancholy, thou mayest boldly say it, he will be so.*' P. Forestus hath 
filmost the same words, and ® Cardan suhtU lib, 18. et cap. 40. lib. 8. de r&rmn 
virietatCj ‘‘ solitariness, fasting, and that melancholy humour, are the causes 
of all hermits’ illusions.” Lavatcr, de spect. cap. 19. part, 1. and part, 1. cap. 
10. puts solirariness a main cause of such spectrums and apparitions ; none 
saith he, so melancholy as monks and hermits, the devil’s bath melancholy; 
“ ^^none so subject to visions and dotage in this kind as such as live solitary 
Jives, they hear and act strange things in their dotage.” ^Polydore Virgil 
lib. 2. dejjrodtffiis, “ holds that those prophecies and monks* revehtions, nuns’ 
dreams, which they suppose come from God, to proceed wholly ab instinctu 
dc&nionvm, by the devil’s means ; and so those enthusiasts, anabaptists, 
pseudo-prophets from the same cause. 'Fracastorius, lib. 2. de intellect, will 
have all your pythonesses, sybils, and pseudo-prophets to be mere melancholy, 
80 doth Wierus prove, lib, 1. cap. 8. et 1. 3. cap. 7. and Arculanus in 9. Hha- 
sis, that melancholy is a solo cause and the devil together, with fasting, and 
solitariness, of such sybilline i)rophecies, if there were ever such, which with 
*Casaubon and others I justly except at; for it is not likely that the Spirit of 
God should ever reveal such manifest revelations and predictions of Christ, to 
those PythonissflB witches, Apollo’s priests, the devil’s ministers (they were no 
better), and conceal them from bis own prophets; for theso sybils set down all 
particular cii*cumstanccs of Christ’s coming, and many other future accidents 
iar more perspicuous and plain than ever any prophet did. But howsoever 
there be no Phsebades or sybils, I am assured there bo other enthusiasts, 
prophets, dii Fatidici Magi, (of which read Jo. Boissardus, who hath labo- 
riously collected them into a great ^volume of late, with elegant pictures, and 
epitomised their lives) &c., ever have been in all ages, and still 'proceeding 
from those causes, ^qui visiones mas enarrant^ somriiant fatura, proplietisaitd, 
et f^usmodi deliriis agitatij Spiritum Sanctum sibi communicari putanJt. 
That which is written of Saint Francis’ five wounds, and other such 
monastical efiects of him and others, may justly be referi’ed to this our 
melancholy; and that which Matthew Paris relates of the ^monk of 
Evesham, who saw heaven and hell in a vision; of ^Sir Owen, that 
went down into Saint Patrick’s purgatory in^ King Stephen’s days, and 
saw as much : Walsingham of him that showed as much by Saint Julian. 
Beda, lib. 5. cap. 13. 14. 15. et 20. reports of King Sebba, lib. 4. cap, 11. 
eccl. hist, that saw strange ‘visions; and Stumphius Helvet Comic, a cobbler 
of Basle, that beheld rare apparitions at Augsburg, “in Germany. Alexan- 
der ab Alexandro, gen. diet, lihm 6. cap. 21. of an enthusiastical prisoner, (all 
out as probable as that of Eris Armenius, in Plato’s tenth dialogue de Re/j^. 
that revived again ten days after he was k*illed in a battle, and told strange 
wonders, like those tales Ulysses related to Alcinous in Homer, or Lucian’s 
vem historia itseli) was still after much solitariness, fasting, or long sickness 

^ si reUglomiin nloils JqJnnla vlderls obgeTTantetn, avd&efter melanchollcnn pronunefabis. Tract. 5. cap. a 
** Solltudo Ipia, mens seign laboiibus anails et turn temperatura cibls mutata agrestlbus, ct hamor 

inclancliolli^ Ucrcmitls lllnsionum caiism snnt P Solltudo est causa apparltlonum ; nulll ▼istonibus ct 
hlno dellrlo msgls obnozii Runt quom qul colleglis at eromo vlvunt monachl ; tales plenimque melanchoUcI 
Ob Tlctum, solltudlnem. S JSonaohi scso putout prophetaro ex Deo, et qul solltariam aimnt vium, qnum 
alt Instlnctn demonum ; et sic fislluntur fiitldicie s a malo genio habent, que putant a Deo, et sic enthuslastss. 
■’Sibyllas, Pythll, et prophetts qul divlnare solcnt, oumu fanaticl sunt nielanchoUd. *£zerclt. c. 1. 

I De dlTinatlonejrt magicls pnestlgUa. ^ Idem. > 1 6 dierum pieces et jcjnnla, mirabiles videbat 
vlsloniM. r nd, 84 . vita Steplionl, et fbL 177. post trlum monslum inedlam et langnorem per 9 dies nihtt 

oomodons aut biuens. ■After contemplation in an ecstacy ; so Ulerom was wlilpped fbr reading Tally | 

see millions of examples In our annals. * Dede, Gxegoiy, Jacobna de Vonglneh Uppomannna, llleronymtts 
John ll^or de vitUs patmm, Sto, 
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when their brains were addled, and their bellies as empty of meat as their 
heads of wit. Florilegus hath many such examples, /ol 191. one of Saint 
Gutlako of Crowald that fought with devils, but still after long fasting, over- 
much solitariness, ''the devil persuaded him therefore to fast, as Moses and 
Elias did, the better to delude him. ®In the same author is recorded Carolus 
Magnus’ vision An, 185. or ecstacies, wherein he saw heaven and hell after 
much fasting and meditation. So did the devil of old with Apollo’s priests. 
Amphiaraus and his fellows, those Egyptians, still enjoin long fasting before 
he would give any oracles, triduum d cibo et vino abatinereut, ^before they gave 
any answers, as Volateran, lib. 13. cap. 4. records, and Strabo, Geog. lib. 14. 
describes Charon’s don, in the way between Tralles and Nissuin, whither the 
priests led sick and fanatic men : but nothing peiformed without long fasting, 
no good to be done. That scoffing ®Lucian conducts his Menippus to hell by 
the dircctioi^^ of that Chaldean Mithrobarzanes, but after long fasting, and such 
like idle preparation. Which the Jesuits right well perceiving of what force 
this fasting and solitary meditation is, to alter men’s minds, when they would 
make a man mad, ravish him, improve him beyond himself, to undertake some 
great business of moment, to kill a king, or the like, ^they bring him into a 
melancholy dark chamber, where he shall see no light for many days together, 
no company, little meat, ghastly pictures of devils all about him, and leave him 
to lie as he will himself, on the bare floor in this chamber of meditation, as they 
call it, on his back, side, belly, till by this strange usage they make him quite 
mad and beside himself. And then after some ten days, as they find him ani- 
mated and rosol ved, they make use of him. The devil hath many such factors, 
many such engines, which what effect they produce, you shall hear in the fol- 
lowing symptoms. 

Subsect. ITT. — Symptoms genei*al, love to their own sectj hate of all other 
religions^ obstinacy^ peevishness, ready to undergo any danger or cross for 
it; Martyrs, blind zeal, blind obedience, fastings, vows, bdwf of incredibi- 
lities, imjjossibifities: Particular of Gentiles, Mahometans, Jews, Chris- 
tians; and in them, Iwretics old and new, schismatics, schoolmen, prophets, 
enthusiasts, Sc, 

Flsat Heraclitus, an rideat D^jmocritual in attempting to speak of these 
symptoms, shall I laugh with Democritus, or weep with Heraclitus? they are 
so ridiculous and absurd on the one side, so lamentable and tragical on the 
other; a mixed scene offers itself, so full of errors and a promiscuous variety 
of objects, that I know not in what strain to represent it. When I think of 
the Turkish paradise, those Jewish fables, and pontifical rites, those pagan 
superstitions, their sacrifices, and ceremonies, as to make images of all matter, 
and adore them when they have dune, to see them kiss the pyx, creep to the 
cross, &Q. 1 cannot choose but laugh with Democritus : but when I see them 
whip and torture themselves, grind their souls for toys and trifles, desperate, 
and now ready to die, I cannot choqpe but weep with Heraclitus. When 1 see 
a priest say mass, with all those apish gesture^ murmurings, &c. read the 
customs of the Jews* synagogue, or Mahometa Meschites, I must needs ^laugh 
at their folly, risum teneatis, amici? but when i see them make matters of 
conscience of such toys and trifles, to adore the devil, to endanger their soul^ 
to offer their children to their idols, &c, 1 must needs condole their miseiy. 
When I see two superstitious orders contend pro am etfocis^ with such have 

bFoL 199. post abstlnentise curas mlraa innsloncs dipmonnin andlvit ^FoL 159. post Berlom 

meditatlonem in vli^llla diel dominies vislonem liabolt de pur^torio. d Ubi mnltos dies rnanent J^unl 

consilio Hacerdotum auxilia invocantca * In Mecroniant. £t clbus qnidem glandcs erant, potus aqua, 
lectus lub divo, Sk. f John Evorardns Brltunno; Uomanua lib. edit. IGi 1 describes all the maimer of 

It • S Varius mappa eomponerc risum vix poterat 
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and hold, de land caprind^ some write such groat volumes to no purpose, take 
so much pains to so small effect, their satires, invectives, apologies, dull and 
gross fictions; when I see grave learned men rail and scold like butter-women, 
methinks ’tis pretty sport, and fit ^for Oalphumius and Democritus to laugh at^ 
But when 1 see so much blood spilt, so many murders and massacres, so many 
cruel battles fought, (be. ’tis a fitter subject for Heraclitus to lament. ^As 
Merlin when ho sat by the lake side with Yortigeru, and had seen the white 
and red dragon fight, before he began to interpret or to speak, injletam pro» 
rupitj fell a weeping, and then proceeded to declare to the king what it meant. 
1 should first pity and bewail this misery of human kind with some passionate 
preface, wishing mine eyes a fountain of tears, as Jeremiah did, and then to my 
task. For it is that great torture, that infernal plague of mdrtal men, omniunn 
pestiam pestilentissima superstition and able of itself alone to stand in opposition 
to all other plagues, miseries and calamities whatsoever; fiir more cruel, more 
pestiferous, monc grievous, more general, more violent, of a greater extent. 
Other fears and sorrows, grievances of body and mind, are troublesome for the 
time; but this is for ever, eternal damnation, hell itself, a plague, a fire: an 
inundation hurts one province alone, and the loss may be recovered; but this 
superstition involves all the world almost, and can never be remedied. Sick- 
ness and sorrows come and go, but a superstitious soul hath no rest ; ^ supers 
atitione imbiUus animus nunquam quiatus esse potest^ no peace, no quietness. 
True religion and superstition are quite opposite, longh diversa carnificina et 
pietas, as Lactantius describes, the one erects, the other dejects; illorum 
pielaSn impietas; the one is an easy yoke, the other an intolerable burden, 
an absolute tymnny ; the one a sure anchor, a haven; the other a tempestu- 
ous ocean ; the one makes, the other mars ; the one is wisdom, the other is 
folly, madness, indiscretion; the one unfeigned, the other a counterfeit; the 
one a diligent observer, the other an ape; one leads to heaven, the other to 
hell. But these differences will more evidently appear by their particular 
symptoms. What religion is, and of what parts it doth consist, every cate- 
chism will tell you, what sy m 2 )toms it hath, and what effects it produceth : but 
for their supemtitions, no tongue can tell them, no pen express, they arc so 
many, so diverse, so uncertain, so inconstant, and so different from them- 
selvas. 2^ot mundi superstitiones quoi cosh stdlcsn one saith, there be as many 
superstitions in the world, as there be stars in heaven, or devils themselvea 
that are the first founders of them : with such ridiculous, absurd symptoms 
and signs, so many several rites, ceremonies, torments and vexations accom- 
panying, as may well express and beseem the devil to be the author and main- 
tainer of them. 1 will only point at some of them, eas ungue leonemn guess at 
the rest, and those of the chief kinds of superstition, which beside us Chris- 
tians now domineer and crucify the world, Gentiles, Mahometans, Jews, 

Of these symptoms some be general, some particular to each private sect : 
general to all, are, an extroordinaiy love and affection they bear and show to 
such as are of their own sect, and more (han Yatinian hate to such as are 
opposite in religion, as they call it, or disagree from them in their superstitious 
rites, blind zeal (which is as much a symptom as a cause), vain fears, blind 
obedience, needless works, incredibilities, impossibilities, monstrous rites and 
ceremonies, wilfuluess, blindness, obstinacy, &c. For the first, which is love- 
and hate, as ^Montauus saith, nvUa Jwmvor amicitia qudm qu(B conPraldtuT 
hvnc; nuUa discordia major qtidm qu€s d rdigione Jit; no greater concord, no 
greater discord than that which proceeds from religion. It is incredible to 
relate, did not our daily experience evince it, what factions, quam tetenimm 

^ Plcno riOet CiilphanJus ore. Uor* 1 Aloiiiu de InsaUii k Cicero 1. de flnlbof. 1 In MicaJs 

coinmenu 
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factiones (as ™ Bicb. Dinoth writes), have been of late for matters of religion in 
France, and what burly burlies all over Europe for these many years. JNiU est 
quod tarn impotenter rapiat homines^ quam smcepta de salute opinio; si^ideni 
2 >ro ea omnes genJtes corpora et aniinas devovere aolerd^ et arctissimo necessitudi' 
nis vinculo se invicem colligare. We are all brethren in Christ, servants of one 
Lord, members of one body, and therefore are or should be at least dearly 
beloved, inseparably allied in the greatest bond of love and familiarity, united 
partakers not only of the same cross, but coadjutors, comforters, helpers, at all 
times, upon all occasions : as they did in the primitive church. Acts v. they 
sold their patrimonies, and laid them at the apostles* feet, and many such 
memorable examples of mutual love we have had under the ten general perse- 
cutions, many since. Examples on the other side of discord none like, as 
our Saviour saith, ho came therefore into the world to set father against son 
<jl:c. In imitation of whom the devil belike Tiam superstibio irrepsU vercs rdi- 
gionfs imilatriXf superstition is still religion's ape, as in all other things, so in 
this) doth so combine and glue together his superstitious followers in love and 
affection, that tl^ey will live and die together: and what an innate hatred hath 
he still inspired to any other superstition opposite? How those old Homans 
were affected, those ten persecutions may be a witness, and that cruel execu- 
tioner in Eusebius, aut lita ant morere^ sacrifice or die. No greater hate, more 
continuate, bitter faction, wars, persecution in all ages, than for matters of re- 
ligion, no such feral opposition, father against son, mother against daughter, 
husband against wife, city against city, kingdom against kingdom: as of old 
at Tentria and Combos : 

“ ® Immorf ale odium ct nunquam sanitjUe vulntia, •* Immortal liate It breeds, a wound past cure, 

Irulo furor viilgo, quod nutnina v.('lnf)riim And fury to tho commons still to enduvo : 

edit utcrqne locus, quum solos crudit liubeudoa liccause one city t* other’s gods as vain 

Esse deus quos ipsu colut.'* Dciide, and his alone aa good maluiam.’* 

The Turks at this day count no better of us than of dogs, so they commonly 
call us giaours, infidels, miscreants, make that their main quarrel and cause of 
Cliristian persecution. If he will turn Turk, he shall be entertained as a 
brother, artd had in good esteem, a Mussulman or a believer, which is a greater 
tic to them than any affinity or cons.anguinity. The Jews stick together like 
so many burrs ; but us for the rest, whom they call Gentiles, they do hate and 
abhor, they cannot endure their Messiah should be a common saviour to us all, 
and rather, as ^ Luther writes, ** than they that now scoff at them, curse them, 
persecute and revile them, .shall be coheirs and brethren with them, or have 
any part or fellowship with their Messiah, they would crucify their Messiah ten 
times over, and God himsclfj his angels, and all his creatures, if it were pos- 
sible, though they endure a thousand hells for it.” Such is their malice 
towards us. Now for Papists, what in a common cause for the advancement 
of their religion they will endure, our traitors and pseudo-catholics will declare 
unto us ; and liow bitter on the other side to their adversaries, how violently 
bent, let thoso Marian times record, as those miserable slaughters at Merindol 
and Cabriers, the Spanish inquisition, tho Duke of Alva's tyranny in the Low 
Countries, the French massacre! and civil wars. “ ^ Tanium religio potuit 
suadere malorum'* “Such wickedness did religion persuade.’* Not there 
only, but all over Europe, we read of bloody battles, racks and wheels, sedi- 
tions, factions, oppositions. 

— •* ^obvJa nlgnls 

Signs, pares aquilas, et ptla minantia pllis," 

Invectives and contentions. They had rather shake hands with a J ew, Turkf 
or, as the Spaniards do, suffer Moors to live amongst them, and Jews, than 

" GalL hist. 11b. 1. Lactantliis. * Jnr. Sat. 1ft. P Comment In Mfcah. Ferre non possnnt 

ut lllomm Messias communis serrator alt, nostrum gaudlum, Ac. Messiaa vcl decern declea cruclflxurl 
e<tsent, Ipsnmque Deum at id flcrl posset, una cum angelli ot oreaturia omnibua, ncc absterrentur ab hoe 
Sieto etsi roille Infbma auheunda forout s Lucroc. ^ Lucmi. 
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Protestants ; my name (saith ” Luther) is more odions to them than any thief 

or murderer.” So it is vrith all heretics and schismatics whatsoever : and none 
80 passionate, violent in their tenets, opinions, obstinate, wilful, refractory, 
peevish, factious, singular and stiff in defence of them, they do not only perao- 
cute and hate, but pity all other religions, account them damned, blind as if 
they alone were the true church, they aro the true heirs, have the fee-simple of 
heaven by a peculiar donation, ’tis entailed on them and their posterities, their 
doctrine sound, perfanem aureum de cado delapsa doctrina, “ let down from 
heaven by a golden i*ope,” they alone arc to be saved. The J ews at this day 
are so incomprehensibly proud and churlish, saith® Luther.that 
domini terrarum salutari volunt. And as “ Buxtoi*fius adds, “ so ignorant and 
self-willed withal, that amongst their most understanding rabbins you shall find 
nought but gross dotage, horrible hardness of heart, and stupendous obstinacy, 
in all their actions, opinions, conversations : and yet so zealous withal, that no 
man living can be more, and vindicate themselves for the elect people of GOD.” 
’Tis so with all other superstitious sects, Mahometans, Gentiles in China, and 
Tartary ; our ignorant Papists, Anabaj)tists, Separatists, and peculiar churches of 
Amsterdam, they alone, and none but they can be saved. “ * Zealous (as Paul 
saith, Pom.x. 2.) without knowledge,” theyAvillcndureany misery, any trouble, 
suffer and do that which the sunbeams will not endure to sec, Rclifjionis acti 
Fiiriisy all extremities, losses and dangers, take any pains, fast, pray, vow chas- 
tity, wilful poverty, forsake all and follow their idols, die a thousand deaths as 
some Jews did to Pilate’s soldiers, in like case, exertos preehenies jngulos 
manifeale prcR eeferentes, (as Josephus hath it) cariorem case ritd sibi ler/is 
patrim obsvrvatio/mnf rather than abjure, or deny the least partkde of that 
religion which their fathers profess, and they iliemselves have been brought 
up in, be it never so absurd, ridiculous, they will embrace it, and without 
farther inquiry or examination of the tnith, though it be prodigicusly false, 
they will believe it; they will take much more pains to go to liell, tlian 
we shall do to heaven. Single out the jnost ignorant of them, convince his 
understanding, show him his errors, grossness, and absurilitics’'of his sect, 
Non persitadebis ctiainai persuaseris, ho will not bo persuaded. As those 
pjigans told the Jesuits in Japona, ^ they would do as their forefathers ha^ o 
done : and wdth Ratholdo the Frisian Prince, go to hell for company, if most 
of their friends went thither: they will not be moved, no persuasion, no tor- 
ture can stir them. So that pajjkts cannot brag of their vows, poverty, 
obedience, orders, merits, martyrdoms, fastings, alms, good works, pilgrim- 
ages: much and more than all this, I shall show you, is, and hath been done 
by these superstitious Gentiles, Pagans, Idolaters and Jews; their blind zeal 
and idolatrous superstition in all kinds is much at one; little or no dilfiircuce, 
and it is hard to say which is the greatest, which is the grossest. For if a 
man shall duly consider those superstitious rites amongst the Ethnics in Japan, 
the Bannians in Giisart, the Chinese idolaters, * Americans of old, in Mexico 
especially, Mahometan priests, he shall fin/1 the same govemment almost, the 
same orders and ceremonies, or so like, that they may seem all apparently to 
be derived from some heathen sjjirit, and the Boman hierarchy no better than 
the rest. In a word, Ihis is common to all sujierstitiou, there is nothing so 
mad and absurd, so ridiculous, impossible, incredible, wdiich they will not 
believe, obseiwe, and diligently perform, as much as in them lies; nothing so 
monstrous to conceive, or intolerable to put in practice, so cruel to suffer, which 
they will not willingly undertake. So powerful a thing is superstition. “ “ O 

* Ad Galat Comment Nomen odloslus meum qnam nllue homlclda aut far. t Comment, in MIcah. 
Adco Incumprchonsibills et aepera eoram supcrbla, &c> n Synaj^og. j udocoram, ra. 1 . Inter eorum Intelli. 
gciitiRslmoa Babbinoa nil praeter ignorant lam ut ill^ipientiam graiidcm Invcnies, horrciidum Indumtloaetn, 
et obstlnattonem, &c. » Groat Is Diana of tlie Kiilie&iuna, Act xv. y Mtiluiu cum tills ln*<anb'e, quatn 

cum allls beno scntirc. ” Acosta, 1. 5. *0 i£lgypto, rcligloiils toss solve supersunt fabutea esqua 

IncnsdlbUea posterls tula 
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Egypt (as Trismegistus exclaims) tby religion is fables^ and such as posterity 
will not believe.” I know that in true religion itself, many mysteries are so 
ap])rehended alono by faith, as that of the Trinity, which Turks especially 
deride, Christ’s incarnation, resurrection of the body at the last day, quodidco 
credeiidum (saith Tertullian) quod iiicredibUe, &c. many miracles not to be con- 
troverted or disputed o£ Mirari non rtmari sapieatia vera est^ saith ** Gerhar- 
dus ; et in divinis (as a good father informs us) quoedam credenda, quasdam 
adniirandaf &c. some things are to be believed, embraced, followed with all 
submission and obedience, some again admired. Though Julian the apostate 
scoff ab Christians in tliis point, quod captivemus inidlectum in obsequium fidm^ 
saying, that the Christian creed is like the Pytliagorean Ipse dixit, we make 
our will and understanding too slavishly subject to our faith, without farther 
examination of the truth ; yet as Saint Gregory truly answers, our creed is alti- 
07' is prccsta^ticc, and much more divine; and as Thomas will, pic considera7iti 
semper suppctunt ratio7ies, ostendentes credibilitatem in mystci'iis super7iatU7'a- 
I’ibus, we do absolutely believe it, and upon good reasons, for as Gregory well 
iiiformcbh us; Indes non habet inerituni, nbi humana ratio qumvit expcrinicn- 
tnm; that faith hath no merit, is no^# worth the name of faith, that will not 
ap[»roheiid without a certain demonstration : we must and will believe God’s 
word; and if we be mistaken or err in our general belief, as ‘^Licliardus de 
ScuLcto Vklo7'G vows ho will say to Christ himself at the day of judgment; 
“Lord, if we bo deceived, thou alone hast deceived us:” thus we plead. But 
for the rest 1 will not justify that pontificial consubstantiation, that which 

MahomeLaiis and Jews justly except at, as Campanella confessebh, Atlieismi 
triumphat cap, 12. foL 125, difficiUi7nu7n do(j77ia esse, qicg aliud subjcclwn 
maqis hmretico7'wm U isp1ie7nils, et stullis irrisiotubus puliiicoi'um i-cperirL They 
hold it impossible, JJeuni in pane manducari; and besides they scolT at it, 
vide (jmtem comedentem Deiun suum, viquit quidam Maurus. ^ llu7w Daun 
muscce et vermes m'ident, qiaun ipsutn poUuuiit et devora7it, sulditus cst ig 7 Vi, 
aqu(c, et latrones fu7'antu7\ pixidein auream hunil prostetwtut, et se tamcn noit, 
dfctid'it hie Dens. Qa% jicH potest, ut integer in singulis hostivc imi'tieulis, 
idem corpus mnim'O, tarn nnvUis lucis, cailo, teira, J:c. But ho that shall read 
the ^‘Turks’ Alcoran, the Jew*’ Talmud, and Papists’ golden legend, in the mean 
time will swear that such gross lictions, fables, vain traditions, prodigious para- 
doxes and ceremonies, could never proceed from any other spirit, than that of 
the devil himself, which is the author of confusion and lies; and wondci* 
withal how such wise men as have been of the Jews, such learned under- 
standing men as Averroes, Avicenna, or those heathen philosophers, could ever 
be persuaded to believe, or to subscribe to the least jiart of them : uut fmudem 
non deteyei'e: but that as Vanninusanswere, obpubllcccpotesLaLisfornudiiienh 
aUatra7'e qAdlosophi non aiideba7tt, they durst not speak for fear of the law. But 
I will descend to particular.'^ : read their several symptoms and then guess. 

Of such symptoms as properly belong to superstition, or that irreligious 
religion, I may say as of the rest, some are ridiculous, some again feral to 
relate. Of those ridiculous. thero\»,n be no better testimony than the multi- 
tude of their gods, those absurd names, actions, offices they put upon them, 
their feasts, holy days, sacrifices, adorations, and the like. The Egyptians 
that pretended so great antiquity, 300 kings before Amasis: and as Mela 
writes, 13,000 years from the beginning of their Clu’ouicles, that bragged so 
much of their knowledge of old, for they invented arithmetic, astronomy, 
geometry: of their wealth and power, that vaunted of 20,000 cities: yet at 
the same time their idolatry and superstition \v as most gross : they worshipped, 

b Medltat 19. de ccenii domln. ^ Lib. L de tiiiu cap. 2. t i deccptl sumaa, ^c. d Vide SamBatb 

IroliocAiilB objectiones in luoiiaehuzn Milesium. • Lege lioe.sniuu. Mua uxentcralus. t As true ax 

Udmer'a Iliad, Ovid’s MetamorptiOBeB, .d^sop’s fisblca. SDioL 52. de oiaualis. 
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as Diodorus Siculus records^ sun and moon under the name of Isis and Osiris, 
and after, such men as were beneficial to them, or any creature that did them 
good. In tlie city of Bubasti they adored a cat, saith Herodotu% Ibis and 
storks, an ox (saith Pliny) ^eeks and onions, Macrobius, 

**iromiin et csepe deos tmponere nablbus ausl, 
llos tu Nllo deos coUs.” 

Scofiing ^Lucian in his vera Hiatoria: which, as he confesseth himself, was 
not pcL'siiasively written as a truth, but in comical &shion to glance at the 
inonstrous fictions and gross absurdities of writers and nations, to deride with- 
out doubt this prodigious Egyptian idolatry, feigns this story of himself; that 
when he had seen the Elysian fields, and was now coming away, Bhadamanthus 
gave him a mallow root, and bade him pray to that when he was in any peril 
or extremity; which he did accordingly; for when he came to Hydamordia in 
the island of treacherous women, he made his prayers to his root, and was 
instantly delivered. The Syrians, Chaldeans, had as many prosper gods of 
their own invention; see the said Lucian de ded Syrid, Morney, cap. 22. de 
veritat rdig, Gulid. Stuckius, ^Sacrorum Sacrijiciorumque GentiL descript. 
Peter Paber Semester, L 3. c. 1, 2, 3. Selden de diia Syria, Purchas* pil- 
grimage, ‘"Eosinus of the Eomans, and Lilius Giraldus of the Greeks. The 
.Homans borrowed from all, besides their own gods, which were majorum and 
minorum gentium, as Yarro holds, certain and uncertain ; some celestial, select, 
and great ones, others indigenous and Semi-dci, Lares, Lemures, Dioscuri, 
Sotcres, and Parastatse, dii tutetarca amongst the Greeks: gods of all sorts, 
for all functions; some for the land, some for sea; some for heaven, some for 
hell; some for passions, diseases, some for birth, some for weddings, hus- 
bandry, woods, waters, gardens, orchards, dz;o. All actions and offices, Pax- 
Quies, Salus, Libertas, Poclicitas, Strenua, Stimula, Horta, Pan, Sylvanus, 
Priapus, Flora, Cloacina, Stercutius, Febris, Pallor, Invidia, Protervia, Eisus, 
Angerona, Volupia, Vacuna, Viriplaca, Veneranda, Pales, Neptunia, Doris, 
kings, emperora, valiant men that had done any good offices for them, they did 
likewise canonise and adore for gods, and it was usually done, usitatum apud 
untiquoa, as “ Jac. Boissardus well observes, deificare homines qvi henejiciia 
mortales juvarent, and the devil was still ready to second their intents, atatim 
se ingeasit illorum sepu/chria, atatuia, templis, aria, ka, he crept into their 
temples, statues, tombs, altars, and was ready to give oracles, cure diseases, do 
miracles, &c. as by Jupiter, -Esculapius, Tiresias, Apollo, Mopsus, Amphiaraus^ 
&c. dii et Semirdii. For so they were Semi-dii, demi-gods, some medii inter 
Deos et homines, as Max. ^Tyrius, the Platonist, ser, 26, et 27, maintains and 
justifies in many words. “When a good man dies, his body is buried, but his 
soul, ex homine deemm eoadit, becomes forthwith a demi-god, nothing dispa- 
raged with malignity of air, or variety of forms, rejoiceth, exults and sees that 
perfect beauty with his eyes. Now being deified, in commiseration he helps 
his poor friends here on earth, his kindred and allies, informs, succours, kc. 
punisheth those that are bad and do amiss, as a good genius to protect and 
govern mortal men appointed by the gods, so they will have it, ordaining some 
for provinces, some for private men, some for one office, some for another. 
Hector and Achilles assist soldiers to this day; .^culapius all sick men, the 
Dioscuri seafaring men, ke, and sometimes upon occasion t]bey show them- 
selves. The Dioscuri, Hercules and .^culapius, he saw himself (or the devil 
in his likeness) non somnians sed vigdans ipse vidi:” So far Tyrius. And not 

fi 0 Banetai gentes qnllmB hoe nascnntnr !n borto Knmlnal Jnven. Sat 19. i Pndentfiii. 

** Hu\ ing proceeded to deify leeks and onions, you, O £g}’pt, worship such goda** kPrslkt. ver. hist 

1 Tigurl, foL 1494. ™ Rosin, antlq. Rom. 1. 8. c. 1. et delnce^. >^Llb. de diyinatlone et maglda 

?rv»tiglls in Mopso. * Cosmo Paccio Interpret nihU ab aerls caliglne ant flgurarnm Tarietate ImpedJtns 
mevam pulcbrltudlnem meruit exultana et mlserlcordla motns, coCTatos amlcos qni adhuomonmtnr in terra 
tuttur. errantibus succunit, dtc. Deus hoc Jusiit ut esient genii dii tutelares homloibus, bonoa Juvantes^ 
nulos punleutes, Ac. 
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good men only do they thus adore, but tyrants, monsters^ devils (as ^Stukius 
inveighs), Neros, Domitians, Heliogabaluses, beastly women,andarrant whores 
amongst the resL ** For all intents, places, creatures, they assign gods;** 

Et domibni, tectls, thennis et eqnli soleatli 

Aaiigiiaro lolenc genloa **— 

saith Prudentiua. Cuna for cradles, Diverra for sweeping houses, Nodina 
knots, Prema, Framunda, Hymen, Hymeneus, for weddings; Comus the god 
of good fellows, gods of silence, of comfort, Hebe goddess of youth. Mena 
mensinsarumf <kc., male and female gods, of all ages, sexes and dimensions, 
with beards, without beards, married, unmarried, begot, not born at all, but, 
as Minerva, start out of Jupiter’s head. Hesiod reckons up at at least 30,000 
gods, Yarro, 300 Jupiters. As Jeremy told them, their gods were to the 
multitude of cities ; 

** Qntcqnid hanras, pelagns, cslnm mlaerablle dgnit. 1 ** Whatever heavcna, eea and landlMgat, 

Id diacre deos. collea, frcla, fluinlna, flaminaa.'* | Ililla. aeoa and river!., Gud waa this and that" 

And which was most absurd, they made gods upon such lidiculous occasions ; 
^ As children make babies (so saith ^Morneus), their poets make gods,” ei 
quos adorard in templis^ ludwnJt in Tltmlris^ as Lactantius scoffs. Saturn, a 
man, gelded himself, did eat his own children, a cruel tyrant driven out of his 
kingdom by his son Jupiter, as good a god as himself, a wicked, lascivious 
paltry king of Crete, of whose rapes, lusts, murdera, villainies, a whole volume 
is too little to relate. Venus, a notorious strumpet, as common as a barber’s 
chair. Mars, Adonis, Anchises’ whor^ is a great she-goddess as well as the 
rest, as m\ich renowned by their poets, with many such ; and these gods so 
fabulously and foolishly made, ceremoniisy hymrtisy et cantids celebrant ; their 
errors, luctus et gaudia, amoves, iras, nuptias et liberomm procreationea as 
Eusebius well taxeth), weddings, mirth, and mournings, loves, angers, and 
quarrelling they did celebrate in hymns, and sing of in their ordinary songs, as 
it were publishing their villainies. But see more of their originals. When 
Romulus was made away by the sedition of the senators, to pacify the people, 

Julius Proculus gave out that Romulus was taken up by Jupiter into heaven, 
and therefore to be ever after adored for a god amongst the Romans. Syro- 
phancs of Egypt had one only son whom he dearly loved ; he erected his 
statue in his house, which his servants did adorn with garlands to pacify their 
master’s wrath when he was angry, so by little and little he was adored for a 
god. This did Semiramis for her husband Belus, and Adrian the emperor by 
his minion Antinous. Flora was a rich harlot in Rome, and for that she mado 
the commonwealth her heir, her birthday was solemnised long after ; and to 
make it a more plausible holiday, they made her goddess of flowers, and sacri- 
ficed to her amongst the rest. The matrons of Rome, as Dionysius Halicar- 
nassseus relates, because at their entreaty Coriolanus desisted from his wars, 
consecrated a church Fortunes muliehri; and ^ Venus Barbata had a temple 
erected, for that somewhat was amiss about hair, and so the rest. The citizens 
^of Alabanda, a small town in Asia Minor, to curry favour with the Romans 
(who then warred in Greece witluPerseus of Macedon, and were formidable to 
these parts), consecrated a temple to the city of Rome, and made her a god- 
dess, with annual games and sacrifices; so a town of houses was deified, with 
shameful flattery on the one side to give, and intolerable arrogance on the other 
to accept, upon so vile and absurd an occasion. Tully wiitcs to Atticus, that 
his daughter Tulliola might be made a goddess, and adorad as Juno and 

PSaernrnm i^ent. deserlpt non bene meiitoe solnm, led et tynnnos pro dlls colont, qul genus hiununm 
honendum in niodum ponentosa Immunltate dlvezarunt, Ac. fisdos meretrlces, .fee. V Cap. 2S. de vcr. 
reL Deos flnxerant eornm poetn, nt Inftmtium puppas. ^Trocm. lib. Contra phQos. * Liviiia, lib. 1. 
Dens vobis in postenim propltlus, Qulrltes. t Anth. Verdure, Imag. doonim. * Mulleria eandldo 

oplendentes amiclmino varioque lattes gcstlmlne, verao florontes coiuunine, solum stementes, fte. Apu- 
bauB, Ub. it, de Aslno anreo. 

2t 
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Miuei'va, and as well she deserved it. Their holy days and adorations were all 
out as ridiculous; those Lupercals of Pan, Florales of Flora, Bona dea, Anna 
Perenna, Saturnals, dco., as how they were celebrated, with what lasoivious 
and wanton gestures, bald ceremonies, *by what bawdy priests, how they hang 
their noses over the smoke of sacrifices, saith ^Lucian, and lick blood like flies 
that was spilled about the altars. Their carved idols, gilt images of wood, iron, 
ivory, silver, brass, stone, olim tmnem eram^ &c. were most absurd, as being 
their own workmanship ; for as Seneca notes, adararU ligneos deoSy et fabros 
interim qui fecerunty contemnunty they adore work, contemn the workman ; and 
IS Tertullian follows it, Hi hominea non esseat diia propitii non assent dli, had 
it not been for men they had never been gods, but blocks still and stupid, 
statues in which mice, swallows, birds made their nests, spiders their webs, 
and in their very mouths laid their excrements. Those images, I say, were 
all out as gross as the shapes in which they did represent them : J ppiter with 
a ram*s head, Mercuiy a dog’s. Pan like a goat, Hecate with three heads, one 
with a beard, another without; see moi*o in Carterius and ^Verdurius of their 
monstrous forms and ugly pictures : and which was absurder yet, they tuld 
them these images came from heaven, os that of Minerva in her temple at 
Athens, guod d codo ceddisse creddbant accolcBy saith Pausanias. They formed 
some like storks, apes, bulls, and yet seriously believed ; and that which was 
impious and abominable, they made their gods notorious whoremasters, inccs^ 
tuous Sodomites (as commonly they were all, as well as Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, 
Mercuiy, Neptune, <fec.), thieves, slavey drudges (for Apollo and Neptune made 
tiles in Phrygia), kept sheep, Hercules emptied stables, Vulcan a blacksmith, 
unfit to dwell upon the earth for their villainies much less in heaven, as 
“Mornay well saith, and yet they gave them out to bo such; so weak and 
brutish, some to whine, lament, and roar, as Isis for her son and Cenocephalus, 
as also her weeping priests ; Mars in Homer to be wounded, vexed: Venus 
ran away crying, and the like ; than which what can be more ridiculous ? 
^onne ridiculum lugei'e quod colas, vel colere guod Ivgecis ? (which i>Minutiua 
objects) Sidiiy cur plangiiis? si mortui, cur adoratis? that it is noi.marvel if 
^Lucian, that adamantine persecutor of superstition, and Pliny could so scclT 
at them and their horrible idolatry as they did ; if Diagoras took Hercules* 
image, and put it under his pot to seethe his pottage, which was, as he said, 
his 13th labour. But see more of their fopperies iu Cypr. 4. tract, de Idol, 
wrietat. Chrysostom advers. GeutiL Amobius adv. Genies. Austiu de civ. 
Dei. Theodoret. de curat Grcec. ajfic^ Clemens Alexandrinus, Miuutius Felix, 
Eusebius, Lactantius, Stuckius, dsc. Lamentable, tragical, and fearful those 
symptoms ere, that they should bo so far forth affrighted with their fictitious 
gods, as to spend tho goods, lives, fortimos, precious time, best days in their 
honour, to ^sacrifice uuto them, to their inestimable loss, such hecatombs, so 
many thousand sheep, oxen with gilded horns, goats, as ^Croesus, king of 
Lydia, ^Marcus Julianus, sumamed ob ei'ebras hostias VictimariuSy et Tcmricre- 
mus, and the rest of the Boman emperors usually did with much labour and 
cost ; and not emperors only and great one^ communi hono, were at this 
charge, but piivate men for their ordinary occasions. Pythagoras offered a 
/lundredoxen for the invention of a geometrical problem, and it was anordinaiy 
thing to sacrifice in ^ Lucian’s time, " a heifer fur their good health, four oxen 

> Magna rcllglono qniciitar qqib posslt odulteiia plnra nnmorara Minut.' 7 Lib. de aacrlflcilB, Funio 

Inhiantoi^ et muacanun in morem aanRuinum exugentes circum aras effusam. * Imagines Deornm, 11b stc 
Inacrlpt. * Do ver. rellg. cap. 32. ladlgni qul terram ealcent, &c. b Octavianob * Jupiter Ti a- 

goedna, de aacriflcli^ et paaaim alias. d 666 several kinds of sacrifices In Egypt Mqjor reckons up. tom. 2. 
coll, of vrUiclt read mure in can. L of Laorentlus Pignorlas hla Egypt characters, a cause of which Sanubiua 
ffives subeiBi Ua a cap. I. * Uer< id. Clio. Immolavit locta pecora ter mllle Ddphls. nna cum leetlH phiahs 
tribus. t Huperstitiosoi J alianas Innumeras sine parstmonia pcoudes maotavit Amlanos 36. Doves albh 
M. Oesarl i(altttem.Bi tu viceris perlinus: lib. 8. Romani observantiaslmi sunt eoremonlanini, bdllo pros* 
scrtlm. a De sucrificils : buculum pro bona valotudino, boves quatuor pro dlvliiii^ ccutum pro regno, 

novemque tamos pro Buspiie a Ti oJa icdUu, &e * 
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for wealth, a huuclred for a kingdom, nine bulls for their safe return from 
Troja to Pylus,” &c. Evei^y god almost had a peculiar sacrifice — the Suu 
horses, Vulcan fire, Diana a white hart, Venus a turtle, Ceres a hog, Proser- 
pine a black lamb, Neptune a bull (read more in ^ Stuldus at large), besides 
slieep, cocks, corals, frankincense, to their undoings, as if their gods were 
affected with blood or smoke. “ And surely ( ^ saith he) if one should but repeat 
the fbj)perie 3 of mortal men, in their sacrifices, feasts, worshipping their gods, 
their rites and ceremonies, what they think of them, of their diet, houses, 
orders, «tc., what prayers and vows they make; if one should but observe their 
absurdity and madness, he would burst out a laughing, and pity their folly.** 
For what can be more absurd than their ordinary prayers, petitions, ^ requests, 
sacrifices, oracles, devotions ? of which we have a taste in Maximus Tyrius, 
serai. 1. Plato’s Alcibiades Socundus, Persius, Sat. 2. Juvenal. Sat, 10. there 
likewise exploded, Maciantopimae et pinguea hostias deo quasi esurient^ pro- 
fundunt viua tanquam eiiienti, lumina accendunt velut in tenebris agenti (Lsio 
tantius, lib. 2. cap. G). As if their gods were hungry, athirst, in the dark, 
they light candles, offer meat and drink. And what so base as to reveal their 
counsels and give omclcs, e viscerum sterquUiniis, out of the bowels and excre- 
meiital parts of beasts ? sordidos dcos Varro truly calls them therefore, and well 
ho might. I say nothing of their magnificent and sumptuous temples, those 
ma jestical structures : to the roof of Apollo Didymeus’ temple, ad branchidas^ 
as * Strabo writes, a thousand oaks did not suffice. Who can relate the glorious 
splendour, and stupend magnificence, the sumptuous building of Diana at 
Ephesus, Jupiter Ammon’s temple in Africa, the Pantheon at Home, the 
Capitol, the ISarapium at iUexandria, Apollo’s temple at Daphne in the suburbs 
of Antioch. Tho great temple at Mexico so richly adorned, and so capacious 
(for 10,000 men might stand in it at once), that fair Pantheon of Cusco, 
described by Acosta in his Indian History, which eclipses both Jews and 
Clipistians. There wore in old Jerusalem, as some write, 408 synagogues; 
bwt new Cairo reckons up (if ™ Radzivilus may be believed) C800 mosques. 
Fez 400, IV^hereof 50 are most magnificent, like St. Paul’s in London. Helena 
built 300 fair churchesinthe Holy Land, but one Baasa hathbuilt400 mosques. 
The Mahometans have 1000 monks in a monastery; tho like saith Acosta of 
Americans; llicciusof tlie Chinese, for men and women, fairly built ; and more 
richly endowed some of them, than Arras in Artois, Fulda in Germany, or 
St. Edmund’s-Bury in England with us: who can describe those curious and 
costly statues,, idols, images, so frequently mentioned in Pausanias? I conceal 
their donarics, jieiidants, other offerings, presents, to these their fictitious gods 
daily consecrated. “ Alexander, the son of Amyntas, king of Macedonia, sent 
two statues of pure gold to Apollo at Delphos. ^ Croesus, king of Lydia, dedi- 
cated a hundred golden tiles in the same place with a golden altar: no man 
came empty-handed to their shrines. But these are base offerings in respect ; 
they offered men themselves alive. The Leucadians, os [Strabo writes, sacrificed 
every year a man, averruncandoe^ deorum tree cawsd, to pacify their gods, de 
7Hontis prcccipUio dejecerunt^ &c. and they did voluntarily undergo it. The Decii 
did so sacrifice, Diia manibus; Curtius did leap into the gulf. Were they not 
all strangely dpcluded to go so far to their oraclesf to be so gulled by them, both 
in war and peace, as Poly bins relates (which their augurs, priests, vestal virgins 
can witness), to bo so superstitious, that they would rather lose goods and fives 
than omit any ceremonies, or offend their heathen godst Nicias, that generous 
and valiant captain of the Greeks, overthrew the Ath6mimnavy,by reason of 

h De eacria Gentil. et sacrlflc. Tyg. ]ft9& t EnlniTero si quia reoenaeret qiue atnltl mnrtalea In fe.«tlai 

■Bcrificib, diis Bdonindls, Ac. quie vota foclant, quid de Ua atatuant, &c. liaud ado an rlsuraa, Ac. ^ k Max. 
Tyi'Ins, fter. 1. Croeana regum omnium atultisslmua de lebeto cunauUt, aliua de numcro uenaram, dlmeniiUme 
maria, (be. ILib. 4. Pcilgr. UltroaoL ^Soliuoa. *Hcxodotua. 
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his too much superstition, ** because the augurs told him it was ominous to set 
sail from the haven of Syracuse whilst the moon was eclipsed ; he tarried so 
long till his enemies besieged him, he and all his army were overthrown. The 
^ Parthians of old were so sottish in this kind, they would rather lose avictory, 
nay lose their own lives, than fight in the night, ’twos against their religion. 
The Jews would make no resistance on the Sabbath, when Pompeius besieged 
Jerusalem; and some Jewish Christians in Africa^ set upon by the Goths, 
suffered themselves upon the same occasion to be utterly vanquished. The 
superstition of the Dibrenses, a bordering town in Epirus, besieged by the 
Turks, is miraculous almost to report Because a dead dog was flung into the 
only fountain which the city had, they would die of thirat all, ratherthan drink 
of that ' unclean water, and yield up the city upon any conditions. Though 
the prsetor and chief citizens began to drink first, using all good persuasions, 
their superstition was such, no saying would serve, they must all forthwith die 
or yield up the city. Visa auaum ipse credere (saith ” Barletius) ianiam super* 
etitionemf vd affmnare levissimam lianc causam tantce rei vd magis ridiculam, 
quum non dubitem risumpotius quam admiraiwnem posteris excitaturam. The 
story was too ridiculous, he was ashamed to report it, because lie thouglit 
nobody would believe it. It is stupend to relate what strange effects tliis 
idolatry and sni)erstition hath brought forth of the latter years in the Indies 
and those bordering parts : ^ in what feral shapes the ^ devil is adored, ne quid 
mali intentent, as they say; for in the mountains betwixt Scanderoon and 
Aleppo, at this day, there are dwelling a certain kind of peoide called Coords, 
coming of the race of the ancient Parthians, who worship the devil, and allege 
this reason in so doing: God is a good man and will do no liarm, })ut the devil 
is bad and must be pleased, lost he hurt them. It is wondeiful to tell how the 
devil deludes them, how he terrifies them, how they offer men and women 
sacrifices unto him, a hundred at once, as they did infants in Crete to Saturn 
of old, the finest children, like Agamemnon’s Ipliigeuia,(S:a At ^ Mexico, 
when the Spaniards first overcame them, they daily sacrificed viva Jiominum 
corda i vivetUium corporibus extracta, the hearts of men yet living, >20,000 in 
a year (Acosta, lib, 5, cap. 20) to their idols made of flour and men’s blood, 
and every year COOO infants of both sexes: and as prodigious to relate, ^ how 
they bury their wives with husbands deceased, ’tis fearful to report, and harder 
to believe. 

•‘■Nam cprtamen habent liethi qnip vira ncquntur 
ConJuj;iuin, pudor eat non licuiaao inuri.” 

and burn them alive, best goods, servants, 1101 * 805 . when a grandee dies, “ twelve 
thousand at once amongst the Tartars, when a great chain departs, or an 
emperor in America: how they plague themselves, which abstain from all that 
hath life, like those old Pythagoreans, with immoderate fastings, ^as the 
Bannians about Surat, they of China, that for superstition’s sake never eat 
flesh nor fish all their lives, never many, but live in deserts and by-places, 
and some pi*ay to theiiddols twenty -four houra together without any intermission, 
biting of their tongues when they have done^ for devotion’s sake. Some again 
are brought to that madness by their superstitious priests (that tell them such 
vain stories of immortality, and the joys of heaven in that other life), ° that 

r Botem, polit llh. S. «p. 16, ^ Plnturch. Tit CnssL ^Tlicy woreof the Greek chnreh. 

■ Lib. A. de goAtls Scanderbegb. t in teinplit immania Idolomm monetra consplcluntur, marmorea, 

Itgnea, lutca, Ac. IMcclus. * Denm eiihn rlacare non wt opua, quia non nooet ( aed damonem ncrlflclie 

plucant, Ac, * For. Cortealnai F &L Polus, Lod. Vertomannus, navlg. IIU. C. cap. 9. P. Martyr. 

Ocean, dee. ■ Propertina» lib. 3. eleft. 1 9. •* There ia a contest amongst the living wives as to which shall 

follow the husband, and not be allowed to die for him Is accounted a disgrace.” * Mathias a Mldioo. 

bEplst Jesuit anno 1540. a Xaveito et sodla Idemqne Rlcclus, ezi»edit ad Slnaa. 1. 1. per totnm Jclnna- 
toresapadeos toto dlecamibus abstinent et pliclbus ob religlonem, nocteetdle Idola colentes; nnsquiim 
dgradlentes. ■ Ad immortalitatem mono aspirant summi msglstratos, fte. £t multi mortales hae Insanla. 
et prsepostero ImBiortallUtU studio laboimnt, et misers pereunt: rex ipse dam venenum hauaiaset, nlilasanro 
felsset detentus. 
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.Mnany thousands voluntarily break their own neck^ as Cleombrotus Axnbor- 
ciatiis, auditors of old, precipitate themselves, that they may participate of 
that unspeakable happiness in the other world. One poisoni^ another strangles 
himself, and the King of China had done as much, deluded with the vain hope, 
had he not been detained by his seiwant. But who can sufficiently tell of 
their several superstitions, vexations, follies, torments? I may conclude with 
^ Possevinus, Rdigio facU asperoe mitea^ homines b feris; superstitio ex homimbur 
feruy religion makes wild beasts civil, superstition makes wise men beastc. 
and fools ; and the discreetest that are, if they give way to it, are no better 
than dizzards ; nay more, if that of Plotinus be true, is unus rdigixmis scopusy 
ut ei quern eolimus similes fiawuSy that is the drift of religion to make us like 
him whom we worship : what shall be the end of idolaters, but to degenerate 
into stocks and stones t of such as worship these heathen gods, for dii gentium 
dcemoniay 5 but to become devils themselves ? ’Tis theveioreexUiosus error, el 
Tnaximi perietdosusy a most perilous and dangerous error of all others, as 
^Plutarch holds, turhulenta passio Aomtnew cowe^emawe, a pestilent, a trouble- 
some passion, that utterly undoeth men. Unhappy superstition, *^Pliny calls 
it, morte *non finituTy death takes away life, but not superstition. Impious and 
ignorant are far more happy than they which are superstitious, no torture like 
to it, none so continuate, so general, so destructive, so violent. 

In this superstitious row, Jews for antiquity may go next to Gentiles : what 
of old they have done, what idolatries they have committed in their groves and 
high places, what their Pharisees, Sadducees, Scribes, Essei, and such sectarier 
have maintained, I will not so much as mention ; for the present, I presume* 
no nation under heaven can be more sottish, ignorant, blind, superstitious, 
wilful, obstinate, and peevish, tiring themselves with vain ceremonies to no 
purpose ; he that shall but read their rabbins* ridiculous comments, their 
strange interpretation of scriptures, their absurd ceremonies, fabl^ childish 
talcs, which they stedfastly believe, will think they be scarce rational crea- 
tures ; their foolish ** customs, when they rise in the morning, and how they 
prepare themselves to prayer, to meat, with what superstitious washings, how 
to their sabbath, to their other feasts, weddings, buiials, &c. Last of all, the 
expectation of their Messiali, and those figments, miracles, vain pomp that 
shall attend him, as how ho shall terrify the Gentiles, and overcome them by 
new diseases ; how Michael the archangel shall sound his trumpet, how he 
shall gather all the scattered Jews in the Holy Land, and there make them a 
great banquet,^ “^Wherein shall be all the birds, beasts, fishes, that ever God 
made, a cup of wine that grew in Paradise, and that hath been kept in Adam’s 
cellar ever since.” At the fii*st course shall be served in that great ox in 
Job iv. 10, “that every day feeds on a thousand hills,” Psal. L 10, that 
great Leviathan, and a great bird, that laid an egg so big, “^that by chance 
tumbling out of the nest, it knocked down throe hundred tall cedars, and 
breaking as it fell, drowned one hundred and sixty villages this bird stood 
up to the knees in the sea, and the sea was so deep, that a hatchet would not 
fall to the bottom in seven years ; of their Messiah’s ^ wives and children ; 
Adam and Eve, &c., and that one stupend fiction amongst the rest : when a 
Homan prince asked of rabbi Jehosua bon Hauania, why the Jews’ God was 
compared to a lion ; he made answer he compared himself to no ordinary lion, 
but to one in the wood Ela, which, when he desired to see, the rabbin prayed 

d CanHone In WK 10. r.onlnl de repnb. foL 111. • Qnin .pslns diaboll ut nequltlnm refer nnfc f i .Ib. 

de iupcrsLit. 8 lloiiilnibu^ vitro finis mors, non autem Biipci Btitionis, profert hroc suos tcrnilnos ultra vitro 
finem. b Ouztorflus, Synuffog. Jud. c. 4. Inter precoiidiim nemo pedlculos attingat, vcl pulicem, aut per 
iruttur luferiua ventum einittut, &c. Id. c. 6. ct seq. cap. 36. 1 HUc omnia 

J>eu8 unquam crcavlt mactabuiitur, et vinum gencroaum, Ac. k CuJus lapau ccdrl altissimi 300 d^ectl 
8 int, quumqueb lapsii ovdm fuerat confractum, pojji ICO indo anbmersl, et alluvione inuiidatl. 1 Every 

jving of the world shall send him one of his daughters to be las wife, because it Is wntteii, 1 s. zlv. 10, Kings 
daughters slull tktteud on h.ni," &c 
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to God he might, aud forthwith the lion set forward, But wlieii he was- 
four hundred miles from Romo he so roared that all the great-bellied women 
in Rome made abortions, the city walls fell down, and when he came a hun- 
dred miles nearer, and roared a second time, their teeth fell out of their heads, 
the emperor himself fell down dead, and so the lion went back.” With an 
infinite number of such lies and forgeries, which they verily believe, feed 
themselves with vain ho 2 )e, and in the mean time will by no persuasions be 
diverted, but still crucify their souls with a company of idle ceremonies, live 
like slaves and vagabonds, will not bo relieved or reconciled. 

Maliomotana are a compound of Gentiles, Jews, and Christians, and so 
a!3.jiird in their ceremonies, as if they had taken that which is most sottish out 
of every one of them, full of idle fables in tlieir superstitious law, tbeir Alco- 
ran itself a gallimaufry of lies, tides, ceremonies, traditions, precepts, stolen 
from other sects, and confusedly heaped uj) to delude a company rude and 
barbarous clowns. As how birds, beasts, stones, saluted Mahomet when he 
came from IMccca, the moon came down from heaven to visit him, “ how God 
sent for him, spake to him, &c., with a company of stupoud figments of the 
aiigols, sun, moon, and stars, &c. Of the day of judgment, and three sounds 
to prepare it, which must last fifty thousand years of Paradise, which wholly 
consists in coenndi et comedendi voluptatCy and pe^.orims hominibus scriptunb^ 
ledlalis beatitudo^ is so ridiculous, that Virgil, Dante, Lucian, nor any poet 
can bo more fabulous. Their rites and ceremonies arc most vain and super- 
stitious, wine and swine’s flesh arc utterly forbid 1 1 en by their law, they must 
j)ray five times a day; and still cowards tlic south, wash before and alter all 
tlieir bodies over, with many such. For fasting, vows, relig'ous orders, pere- 
grinations, they go far beyond any ra])ists, ^Hhey fast a inontli together many 
times, and must not eat a bit till sun be set. Their kalendcrs, elervises, and 
torlachers, &c., are more ^ abstemious some of them, than Carthusians, Fran- 
ciscans, Anchorites, forsake all, live solitary, fare hard, go naked, &c. 
^ Tlieir pilgrimages are as far as to the river “Ganges (which the Gentiles of 
those tracts likewise do), to wash themselves, for that river as they hold hath 
a sovereign virtue to purge them of all sins, and no man can be saved that 
hath not been washed in it. For which reason they come far and near from 
the Indies; Maximus genthmi ommum conjiuxus cst ; aud infinite numbers 
yearly resort to it. Others go as far as Mecca to Mahomet’s tomb, which 
journey is both miraculous and meritorious. The ceremonies of flinging stones 
to stone the devil, of eating a camel at Cairo by the way; their fastings, their 
running till they sweat, their long prayers, Mahome:& temple, tomb, and 
building of it, would ask a whole volume to dilate: and fur their pains taken 
in this holy pilgrimage, all their sins are forgiven, and tlicy.reputed for so 
many saints. Aud diverse of them with hot bricks, when they return, will 
put out their eyes, “^that they never after sco any profane thing, bite out 
their tongues,” &c. Q^hey look for their prophet Mahomet as J ewa do for their 
Messiah. Read more of their customs, rites, ceremonies, in Lonicerus, Tarcic. 
hist tom, 1. from the tenth to the twcnty-luurth chapter. Bredenbacliius, 
cap, 4, 5, 6. Leo Afer, lib, 1. Busbcipiius, Sabellicus, Purchas, lib, 3. cap, 
3, et 4, 3. TLcodorus Bibliander, &c. Many foolish cei'cmonies you shall 
find in them; and which is most to be lamented, the people arc generally 
BO curious in observing of them, that if the least circumstance be omitted^ 

"^Qiimn qnftdringciitls adhuc milllaribus nb Imperatorc Leo hlc abesset, tarn fortltor rngiebat, tit imilierc* 
n.):auiias aburtleiliit oinncs, mutJquo, &Q, "Strozlu(> Cicogna, omuif. mag. lib. 1. c. I. pucUla niulta recenset 
cr. Alcoruno, de coelo, stellik, Angelis, Lonlcerus, & 21, 22. 1. 1. <’Qainqaies in die oraro Turen tenentur 
b'A meridiem. Brcdonbachiuai cap. 6. P In quoUbot anno mensem integrum jej unant Intcrdlu, ncc come- 
(limtcB nec bibentea, &C. «NaillBnnquammalUpertutain letatom carnlbus voscuntur. Leo Afer. 

^Louiccrus, to. 1. cap. 17. 1 a *Ootaraus Arthus, ca. 33. hist, orient Indias: opinio cst eaplatorium esso 

Giiiig.:iii ; ot nee mandnm ab omnl peccato r.ue talvum fieri posse, qui non hoc fiumlue so abluat: quam ob 
cauiuun ex tola India, 8cc. % Quia nil volant deinceps 7i1em 
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they think they shall be damned, ’tis an irremissible oiTeace, and can hardly 
be forgiven. I kept in my house amongst my followers (saith Busbequius, 
sometime the Turk’s orator in Constantinople) a Turkey boy, that by chance 
did eat shell-fish, a meat forbidden by their law, but the next day when he 
knew what he had done, he was not only sick to cast and vomit, but very much 
troubled in mind, would weep and “grieve many days after, torment himself 
for his foul ofience. Another Turk being to drink a cup of wine in his cellar^ 
first made a huge noise and filthy faces, “^to warn his soul, as he said, that 
it should not be guilty of that foul fact which he was to commit.” With such 
toys as these are men kept in awe, and so cowed, that they dare not resist, 
or offend the least circumstance of their law, for conscience’-sake misled by 
superstition, which no human edict otherwise, no force of arms, could have 
onforcoJ. 

In the l^st place are Pseudo-Christians, in describing of whose superstitious 
symptoms, as a mixture of the rest, I may say that which St. Benedict once 
saw in a vision, one devil in a market-place, but ten in a monastery, because 
there was more work; in populous cities they would swear and forswear, lie, 
falsify, deceive fiist enough of themselves, one devil could circumvent a thou- 
sand j but in their religious houses a thousand devils could scarce tcmi)t one 
silly monk. All the principal devils, I think, busy themselves in subverting 
Christians; Jews, Gentiles, and Mahometans, are extra caulom, out of the 
fold, and need no such attendance, they make no resistance, ^eos enim pulsa/re 
npgligit^ quos quieto jure possidere se sentit, they are his own already ; but 
Christians have that shield of faith, sword of the Spirit to resist, and must 
have a great deal of battery before they can be overcome. That the devil is 
most busy amongst us that are of the true church, appears by those several 
oppositions, heresies, scliisrus, which in all ages ho hath raised to subvert it, 
and in that of Home especially, wherein Antichrist himself now sits and plays 
his prize. This mystery of iniquity began to work even in the AiiostW time, 
many Antichrists and heretics were abroad, many sprung up since, many now 
present, and will be to the world’s end, to deinentate men’s minds, to seduce 
and captivate their souls. Their symptoms I know not how better to express, 
than in that twofold division, of such as lead and are led. Such us lead are 
heretics, schismatics, false propliets, impostors, and their ministers : they have 
some common symptoms, some peculiar. Common, as madness, folly, pride, 
insolericy,arrogancy , singularity, peevishness, obstinacy, impudence, scorn, and 
contempt of all other sects: Nullius addicii jurare in verba magistri;^ they 
will approve of nought but what they first invent themselves, no interpretation 
good but what their infallible spirit dictates : none .shall be in secundis, no not 
in iertiisy they arc only wise, only learned in the truth, all damned but they 
and their followers, ccedem scripturaruin faciunt ad matetiam suam, saith 
Tortullian, they make a slaughter of Scriptures, and turn it as a nose of wax 
to their own ends. So irrefragable, in the meantime, that what they have 
once said, they must and will maintain, in whole tomes, duplications, triplica- 
tions, never yield to death, m sllf-conceited, say what you can. As “Bernard 
(eiToneously some say) speaks of P. Aliardus, omnes patres sic, atque ego sic^ 
Though all tl]e Fathers, Councils, the whole wofld contradict it, they care not, 
they are all one: and as ^Gregory well notes of such as are vertiginous, 
they think all turnaround and moves, all err; when as the error is wholly in 
their own brains.” Magallianus, the Jesuit, in his Comment on 1 Tim. 
xvi. 20, and Alphonsus de castro lib. 1. adv&rsus Itcereses, gives two more 
eminent notes, or probable conjectures to know such men by (they might have 

^ Xnllnm bo ennflictondi flnem facit. > TJt in allqsem angulum so reciiicrct, iie reus llcrct ejos ddicti 
<luod Ipso LTat adtiilasarus. 7 Gregor. Horn. ■ ** Boond to the dictates ot iiu nia«(ter.'* ^ Kpist. 190. 

Urat. 8. nt vertiglne correptls Tidentur omnia morori, omnia lit falsa sunt, qunm error in ipsomni ceitbro sit. 
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taken thexnaelTcs hj the noses when they said it), " "First they affect noveltm 
and toys, and prefer falsehood before truth ; ^secondly, they care not what 
they say, that which rashness and folly hath brought out, pride afterward, 
peevishness and contumacy shall maintain to the last gasp.” Peculiar symp- 
toms are prodigious paradoxes, new doctrines, vain phantasms^ which are many 
and diverse as they themselves. "Nicholaites of old would have wives in 
common : Montanists will not marry at all, nor Tatians, forbidding all flesh, 
Severians wine; Adamians go naked; ^because Adam did so in Paradise; and 
some ^ barefoot all their lives, because God, Exod. iiL and Joshua v. bid Moses 
so to do ; and Isaiah xx. was bid put off his shoes ; Manichees hold that 
Pythagorean transmigration of soulsfrom men to beasts ; ** ^the Circumcellions 
in Africa, with a mad cruelty, made away themselves, some by fli-e, water, 
breaking their necks, and seduced others to do the like, threatening some if they 
did not,” with a thousand such; as you may read in ^Austin (for, there were 
fourscore and eleven heresies in his times, besides schisms and smaller factions) 
Epiphanius, Alphonsus de Castro, Danams, Gab, Prateolus, kc. Of prophets, 
enthusiasts and impostors, our Ecclesiastical stories afford many examples; 
of Elias and Christs, as our ^Eudo de ateUis, a Briton in King Stephen*s 
time, that went invisible, translated himself from one to another in a moment, 
fed thousands with good cheer in the wilderness, and many such ; nothing so 
common as miracles, visions, revelations, prophecies. Now what these brain- 
sick heretics once broach, and impostors set on foot, be it never so absurd, 
false, and prodigious, the common people will follow and believe. It will run 
along like murrain in cattle, scab in sheep. Nulla scabies, as Uie said, super- 
atitiom scabiosior : as he that is bitten with a mad dog bites others, and all in 
the esd become mad; either out of affection of novelty, simplicity, blind zeal, 
hope and fear, the giddy-headed multitude will embrace it, and without farther 
examination approve it. 

Sed vetera querimur, these are old, Jicec prius fiLere, In our days wo have a 
new scene of superstitious impostors and heretics. A new company of actors, of 
Antichrists, that great Antichrist himself: arope of popes, that by theiagreatness 
and authority bear down all before them : who from that time they proclaimed 
themselves universal bi:9hops, toestablish theirown kingdom, sovereignty, great- 
ness, and to enrich themselves, brought in such acompany of human traditions, 
purgatory, Linihvs Patrum, Infantum, and all that subterranean gcograj)hy, 
mas3,adorationof saints, alms, fastings, bulls, indulgences, orders, friars, images, 
shrines, musty relics, excommunications, confessions, satisfactions, blind obe- 
diences, vows, pilgrimages, peregrinations, with many such curious toys, 
intricate subtleties, gross errors, obscure questions, to vindicate the better and 
set a gloss upon them, that the light of the Gospel was quite eclipsed, darkness 
over alb the Scriptures concealed, legends brought in, religion banished, 
hypocritical superstition exalted, and the church itself “obscured and per- 
secuted, Christ and his members crucified more, saith Benzo, by a few necro- 
mantical, atheistical popes, than ever it was by J ulian the Apostate, Porphy- 
rins the riatonist, Celsus the physician, Lloanius the So])hister; by those 
heathen emperors, Huns, Goths, and Vandals. What each of them did, by 
what means, at what times, qvfbus auociliis, superstition climbed to this height, 
traditions increased, and Antichrist himself ciime to his estate, let Magdeburg- 

® novas affbetant et Inutilca, faha veils praferant. 3. quod temerltas effutierit, IdsuperWa postmndimj 
tiu‘\>.tur ot coutuniociic, &c. d See xnoio lu Vincent. Lyrm. ® Anst de hnres. usus mullenim 
Indi Aci ens. f Quod ante peccuvlt Adam, nudus erat. t Alii nudls pedibos semper ambulunu 

h Insfina ferltate sibl non parennt, nampermortes varias proeclpltlomm, aquainm, et Isnluni, fceipsos necant, 
ot in Ibtum furorem alloa oo^funt, mortem minantes nl fuciant. i hlcnch. lisiet. ab oiLe condito. 

k N'nbrlfpins,lBllb. cap. 19. t Jovian. Font Ant. Dial. m per paganos nomen ejua iierscqui non 
potcrit. sub apecie reilglonts frandulenter subvertere dispom-bat. & That writ de profpsso asalnst 

CliiiMians, et palestiimm deum (ut SocratealiU S. cap. 19.), icripturam nugla plenam, &G. vide Cyiilluin in 
J uliunuui, Orlgenem iu Cdsum, dtc . 
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^ses^ Kemnisius, Osiander, Bale, Momay, Fox, Usher, and many others 
relata In the mean time, he that shall but see their profane rites and 
foolish customs, howBuperstitioualy kept^ howstrictly observed, their multitude 
of saints, imagei^ that rabble of Romish deities, for trades, professions, diseases, 
persons, ofSces, countries, places; St. George for England; St. Denis for 
France; Patrick, Ireland; Andrew, Scotland; Jago, Spain; &a Gregory 
for students; Luke for painters; Cosmus and Damian for philosophers; 
Crispin, shoemakers; Katherine, spinners; &c, Anthony for pigs; Gallu«i» 
geese; Wenceslaus, sheep; Pelagius, oxen; Sebastian, the plague; Valen- 
tine, filing sickness : Apollonia, tooth-ache; Petronella for agues; and the 
Virgin Mary for sea and land, for all parties, offices: he that shall observe 
these things, their shrines, images, oblations, pendants, adorations, pilgrim- 
ages they m^e to them, what creeping to crosses, our Lady of Loretto’s rich 
® gowns, her donaries, the coat bestowed on images, and number of suitors; 
St. Nicholas Burge in France; our St. Thomas s shrine of old at Canterbury; 
those relics at Borne, Jerusalem, Genoa, Lyons, Pratum, St. Denis; and how 
many thousands come yearly to offer to them, with what cost, trouble, anxiety, 
superstition (for forty several masses are daily said in some of their ^’churches, 
and they rise at all hours of the night to mass, come barefoot, &c ), how they 
spend themselves, tinies, goods, lives, fortunes, in such ridiculous observations ; 
their tales and figments, false miracles, buying and soiling of pardons, in- 
dulgences for 40,000 years to come, their processions on set days, their strict 
fastings, monks, anchorites, friar mendicants, Franciscans, Carthusians, <kc. 
Their vigils and fasts, their ceremonies at Christmas, Shrovetide, Candlemas, 
Palm-Sunday, Blaise, St. Martin, St. Nicholas* day ; their adorations, exor- 
cisms, &c., will think all those Grecian, Pagan, Moliometan superstitions, 
gods, idols, and ceremonies, the name, time and place, habit only altered, to 
have degenerated into Christians. Whilst they prefer traditions before 
Scriptures ; those Evangelical Councils, poverty, obedience, vows, alms, fasting, 
supererogations, before God’s Commandments; their own ordinances instead 
of his precepts, and keep them in ignoi-aiice, blindness, they have brought the 
common people into such a case by their cunning conveyances, strict discipline 
and servile education, that upon ])am of damnation they dare not break tho 
least ceremony, tradition, edict ; hold it a gi'eater sin to cat a bit of meat in 
Lent, than kill a man : their consciences are so terrified, that they are ready 
to despair if a small ceremony be omitted; and will accuse their own father, 
mother, brother, sister, nearest and dearest friends of heresy, if they do not as 
they do, will be their chief executioners, and help first to bring a faggot to 
burn them. What mulct, what penance soever is enjoined, they dare not but 
do it, tumble with St. Francis in the mire amongst hogs, if they be appointed, 
go woolward, whip themselveb, build hospitals, abbeys, (fee., go to the Last 
or West Indies, kill a king, or run upon a bword point: they perform 
all, without any muttering or hesitation, believe all. 

•‘fl Ut pueil InfuntcB credunt slfnia omnia ahctia | •* As cliildrcn think thoir babies live to be, 

Vlvore, ct esse homines, et sic isti oiaunAicta I Uu they these biozun images ihc} slu” 

Ye. a putaut, crodunt sigma cur luessc ulieuls.** | 

And whilst- the ruder sort are so carried headlong with blind zeal, are so 
gulled and tortured by their superstitions, their*owu too credulous simplicity 
and ignorance, their epicurean popes and hypocritical cardinals laugh in their 
sleeves, and are merry in their chambers with their punks, they do indu/gere 
geniOf and make much of themselves. Tlie middle sort, some for private gain, 
hope of ecclesiastical preferment {quis ea^jedivU p&ittaco suum popu- 

larity, base flattery, must and will believe dl their paradoxes and absurd 

^One Image had one govn worth 400 crowns and more. P As at our ludj '• diurch ut Bergamo m Italy. 
^ LuciUus, hb. 1. cap. *22. do fiilsa rellg. 
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teaots, without exception, and as obstinately maintain and put in practice fliU 
their traditions and idolatrous ceremonies (for their religion is half a trade) to 
the death; they will defend all, the golden legend itself^ with all the lies and 
tales in it : as that of St. George, St. Christopher, St Winifred, St. Denis, <fec. 
It is a wonder to see how Nic. Harpsheld, that pharisaical impostor, amongst 
the rest, Ecclesiast. Hist, cap, 22, scbc, prim, sex,, puzzles himself to vindicate 
that ridiculous fable of St. Ursula and the eleven thousand virgins, as when 
tliey lived, how they came to Cologne, by whom martyred, &c., though he 
can say nothing for it, yet he must and will approve it : nobilUavit {inquit) luoo 
sascvlum Ursula cum comiiibits, cujus historia utinain iam mild esset expedita 
ct certa, qymn in cmimo meo certum ac expedltum est^ earn esse cum sodfdibus 
heatam in cedis mrghiem. They must and will (I say) either out of blind zeal 
believe, vaiy their compass with the rest, as the latitude of religion varie*<. 
.apply themselves to the times and seasons, and for fear and flatty are con- 
tent to subscribe and to do all that in them lies to maintain and defend their 
present government and slavish religious schoolmen, canonists, Jesuits, friars, 
])riest3, orators, sophisters, who either for that they had nothing else to do, 
luxuriant wits knew not otherwise how to busy tliemselves in those idle times, 
for the Church then had few or no open adversaries, or better to defend their 
lies, fictions, miracles, transubstantiations, traditions, pope's pardons, purgato- 
ries, masses, impossibilities, <kc. with glorious shows, fair pretences, big words, 
and plausible wits, have coined a thousand idle questions, nice distinctions, 
subtleties, Obs and Sols, such tropological, allegorical expositions, to salve all 
c.pi>earances, objections, such quirks and quiddities, qiLodlihctarieSy as Bale 
saith of Ferribi’igge and Strode, instances, ampliations, decrees, glosses, 
canons, that instead of sound commentaries, good preachers, aro come in a 
company of mad soidiisters, primo secundo secundarii) sectaries, Canonists, 
iSorbonists, jMinorites, with a rabble of idle controversies and questions, “ an 
I\ipa sit BeuSy an quasi Beus? An partlripet utramque Christi naturani? 
"Whether it bo as possible for God to be a liuiublo bee or a gourd, as a man? 
Whether he can produce respect without a foundation or term, makaa whore a 
virgin? fetch Trajan’s soul from liell, and liow? with a rabble of questions 
about hell-fire: whether it be a greater sin to kill a man, or to clout shoes 
upon a Sunday? whether God can make another God like unto himself? 
Such, saith Kemnisius, are most of your schoolmen (mere alchemists), 1^00 
commentators on Peter Lambard; (Pitsius cated. scriptorum Anglic, reckons 
up 180 English commentators alone, on tho matter of the sentences), Scotists, 
Tliomists, licals, Nominals, d:c., and so perhaps that of St. ^Austin may be 
verified. Tndocii rapiunt cedum docii interim dcscendnnt ad infernum. Thus 
they continued in such error, blindness, decrees, sophibms, superstitions; idle 
ceremonies and traditions were the sum of their new- coined holiness and 
religion, and by these knaveries and stratagems they were able to involve multi- 
tudes, to deceive the most sanctified souls, and, if it were possible, the very 
elect. In the mean time the true Cliurch, as wine and water mixed, lay hid 
and obscure to spcjik of, till Luther’s timi, who began upon a sudden to 
defecate, and as another sun to drive away those foggy mists of superstition, 
to restore it to that purity o(! tho primitive Church. And offer him many 
good and godly men, divine spirits, have done their endeavours, and still do. 

And what tlielr Ignorance esteem’d so holy, 

Oar wiser ages do account us lolly.'* 

But see the devil, that will never suffer the Church to be quiet or at rest : no 
garden so well tilled but some noxious weeds grow up in it, no wheat but it 

^ An. 441. • Hospinlan Oslander. An hsc proposltin Deus sit caenrblta toI searabens. sit seqno 

rnskibillB ae Deas et homoP An posslt respectum producero bine iUndamento et tenulno. An leviv lU 
huminem jugolttro qoam die dominloo celce^ consnere ? tbo doct. Clirlsttan. <^ninieL • 
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katli some tares: we have a mad giddy company of precisians, Bchisniatics, 
and some heretics, even in our own bosoms in another extreme, vitani 

nSluUi vitm in contrdria airrunt;' that out of too much zeal in opposition to 
Antichrist, human traditions, those Romish rites and superstitions, will quite 
demolish all, they will admit of no ceremonies at all, no lasting days, no cross 
in baptism, kneeling at communion, no church music, &c., no bishop’s courts, 
no church government, rail at all our church discipline, will not hold their 
temgues, and all for the peace of thee, O Sion! No, not so much as degrees 
some of them will tolerate, or universities, all human leaiming (’tis cloaca 
dlaboli), hoods, habits, cap and surplice, such as are things indifferent in them- 
.selves, and wholly for ornament, decency, or distinction’-sake, they abhor, hate, 
and snuff at, as a stone^horse when he meets a bear : they make matters of 
conscience of them, and will rather forsake their livings than subscribe to 
them. Thjy will admit of no holidays, or honest recreations, as of hawking, 
hunting, (fee., no churches, no hells some of them, because Papists use them ; 
no discipline, no ceremonies but what they invent themselves; no interpreta- 
tions of scrij)tures, no comments of fathers, no councils, but such as their own 
fantastical spirits dictate, or recta raiio^ as Socinians, by which s])irit misled, 
many times the}^ broach as prodigious paradoxes as Papists themselves. Some 
of them turn prophets, have secret revelations, will be of privy council with 
God himself, and know all his secrets, ^ Per capillos splritain sanctum tencut^ 
et omnia sciunt cum sint aslni omnium cl/stinatissiim, a company of giddy 
licads will take upon them to define how many shall be saved and who damned 
in a parish, where they shall sit in heaven, interpret Apocalypses, {Coinmcnta- 
i'oi'es pracipiics et verliyinosos^ one calls them, as well he might) and thoso 
hidden mysteries to private persons, times, places, as their own spirit informs 
them, private revelations shall suggest, and precisely set down when the world 
shall come to an end, what year, what month, wliat day. Some of them again 
have such strong faith, so presumptuous, they will go into infected houses, 
expel devils, and fast forty days, as Christ himself did; some call God and 
his attrihjilcs into question, as Vorstius and Socinus; some princes, civil 
magistrates, and their authorities, as anabaptists, will do all their own jDriv.ito 
spirit dictates, and nothing else. Brt>wnists, Barrowists, Familisls, and those 
Amstcrdainiau sects and sectaries, are led all by so many i)rivate spirits. It 
is a \vonder to reveal what passages Sleidan relates in his commentaries, of 
Cretinck, Knippcrdolirig, and their associates, those madmen of Munster in 
Germany ; what strange enthusiasms, sottish revelations they had, how ab- 
surdly tliey carried themselves, deluded others; and as profane Machiavcl in liis 
political disi)utations holds of Christian religion, in general it doth enervate, 
debilitate, take away men’s s])irits ancl courage from L\ie\o,simpliciores reddit 
hominesj breeds nothing so courageous soldiers as that lioman : wc nuiy say 
of these peculiar sects, their religion takes away not spirits only, but wit and 
judgment, and deprives them of their understanding; for some of them are so 
far gone with their private enthusiasms and revclatiojis, that tlicy are quite 
mad, out of their wits. What greater madness can there bo, tliaii for a man 
to take upon him to be a God, as some do? to be the Holy Ghost, Elias, and 
what not/ In * Poland, 1518, in the reign of King Sigismnnd, one said he 
was (Jhrist, ancl got him Wei ve apostles, came to judge the world, and strajigely 
deluded the commons, “One David George, an illiterate painter, not many 
years since, did as much in Holland, took upon liirn to be theMcssiah, and had 
many followers. Beiiedictus Victorinus Faventinus, consU, 15, writes as much 
of one Honorius, that thought he was not only inspired as a prophet, but tliat 

** ^Wliilst thcao fbols avaid ono vice they ran into another of on opposite character.** 7 Agrlp. ep. 29 
■Alex. Guffuin. 22. DleclpullB ascitb mirum In modom populom decoplU ■Qalcdord. deacript, Belg. 

•Diiiplares habuit osseelaa ab ilBdem honoratna, 
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he was a God himself, and had ^ familiar conference with God and hb angehn 
Lavat de epect. c. 2. part, 8. hath a story of one J ohn Sartoriua, that thought 
he was the prophet Elias, and cap, 7. of divers others that had conference 
with angels, were saints, prophets. Wicrus, lib, 3. de LamHe^ c, 7. makes 
mention of a prophet of Groning that said he was God the Father; of au 
Italian and Spanish prophet that held as much. We need not rove so far 
abroad, we have familiar examples at home : Hackett that said he was Christ ; 
Coppinger and Arthington his disciples; ^Burchet and Hovatus, burned at 
Norwich. We are never likely seven years together without some such new 
prophets that have several inspirations, some to convert the Jews, some fast 
ibrty days, go with Daniel to the lionb den ; some foretell strange things, some 
for one thing, some for another. Great precisians of mean conditions and very 
illiterate most part by a preposterous zeal, fasting, meditation, melancholy, 
are brought into those gross errors and inconveniences. Of thosormen I may 
conclude, generally, that howsoever they may seem to be discreet, and men of 
understanding in other matters, discourse well, Icesam hahentimaginaiionem, 
they are like comets, round in all places but where they blaze, ccetera sani^ 
they have impregnable wits many of them, and discreet otherwise, but in this 
their madness and folly breaks out beyond measure, in infinitum erumpit 
stultUia, They are certainly far gone with melancholy, if not quite mad, and 
have more need of physic than many a man that keeps his bed, more need of 
hellebore than those that are in Bedlam. 

Subsect. IV . — Prognostics of Religious Mdancholy, 

Y ou may guess at the prognostics by the symptoms. What can these signs 
foretell otherwise than folly, dotage, madness, gross ignorance, despair, obsti- 
ixacy, a reprobate sense, ^ a bad endl What else can superstition, heresy, 
produce, but wars, tumults, ui^roars, torture of souls, and despair, a desolate 
land, as Jeremy teacheth, cap. vii. 34. when they commit idolatry, and walk 
after their own ways? liow should it be otherwise with them? what can they 
expect but " blasting, famine, dearth,” and all the plagues of Egypt^ as Amos 
denounceth, cap. iv. vers. 9. 10. to be led into captivity? If our hopes be 
frustrate, " we sow much and bring in little, eat and have not enough, drink 
and are not filled, clothe and be not warm, Haggai, i. C. we look for much 
and it comes to little, whence is it? His house was waste, they came to their 
own houses, vers. 9. therefore the heaven stayed his dew, the earth his fruit.” 
Because we are superstitious, irreligious, we do not serve God as we ought, all 
these plagues and miseries come upon us; what can we look for else but mutual 
wars, slaughters, fearful ends in this life and in the life to come eternal 
damnation? What is it that hath caused so many feral battles to be fought, 
so much Clyristian bloodshed, but superstition? ThatSpanishinquisition, racks, 
wheels, tortures, torments, whence do they proceed ? from superstition. Bodine 
the Frenchman, in his ^ method, hist, accounts Englishmen barbarians, for their 
civil wars : but let him read those Pharsalian fields ^ fought of late in France for 
religion, their massacres, wherein by their own relations in twenty-four yeara 
I know not how many millions have been consumed, whole families and cities, 
and he shall find ours to be hut velitations to theirs. But it bath ever been 
the custom of heretics and idolaters, when they are plagued for their sins, and 
God’s just judgments come upon them, not to acknowledge any fault in them- 
selves, but stiU impute it unto others. In Cyprian s time it was much contro- 
verted between him and Demetrius an idolater, who should be the cause of those 

b rien. l^icholaB at Leiden 1 5B0, mch a ona. * see Camden's Annals, f(». 242. ct 285. d Anus his 

bowels hurst, Montaiius ha]i(i:ed himself; Jtc. ^ndo de stellia, his disciples, ardere potliis qnam ad vitam 
corrlgl maluerunt; tauta via inflxl semcl erroris, they died hla^hemlnff. Kuhiiffenaia,c. 9. lib. 1. Jar. viL 2a 
Amos r. A. *A cai;^ fToplineriuB Leriiu, pmC hlsh JUch. DixioUu 
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present calamities. Demetrius laid all the fault on Christians, (and so they did 
ever in the primitive church, as appears by the first book of ^ Amobius,) 
^ ^ that there were not such ordinaiy showers in winter, the ripening heat in 
summer, so seasonable springs, fruHfhl autumns, no marble mines in the moun- 
tains, less gold and silver than of old ; that husbandmen, seamen, soldiers, all 
were scanted, justice, friendship, skill in arts, all was decayed,” and that 
through Christians' default, and all their other miseries from them, quod dii 
nostri d vobis non colantur^ because tliey did not worship their godk But 
Cyprian ixitorts all upon him again, as appears by his tract against him. ’Tis 
true the world is miserably tormented and shaken with wars, dearth, famine, 
fire, inundations, plagues, and many feral diseases rage amongst us, sed non uJt 
iu quereris ista (iccldunt quod dii vestri d nobis non colantur aed quod d vobis 
non colatur Deus^ d quibus nec quearitur^ nec timetury not as thou complainest, 
that we do^not worship your gods, but because you are idolaters, and do not 
serve the true Ood, neither seek him, nor fear him as yon ought. Our papists 
object as much to us, and account us heretics, we them; the Turks esteem of 
both as infidels, and wo them as a company of pagans, J ews against all ; when 
indeed there is a general fault in us all, and something in the very best^ which 
may justly deserve God's wrath, and pull these miseries upon our heads. I will 
say nothing here of those vain cares, torments, needless works, penance, pil- 
grimages, pseudomartyrdom, <fea We heap upon ourselves unnecessary 
troubles, observation; we punish our bodies, as in Turkey (saith ^ Busbequius, 
Leg, Turcic. ep, 3.) one did, that was much afiected with musics and to hear 
boys sing, but very superstitious; an old sybil coining to his house, or a holy 
woman (as that place yields many), took him down for it, and told him, that in 
that other world he should suffer for it ; thereupon he flung his rich and costly 
instruments which he had bedecked with jewels, all at once into the fire. He 
was served in silver plate, and had goodly household stuff: a little after, 
another religious man reprehended him in like sort, and from thenceforth he 
was served in earthen vessels, last of all a decree came forth, because Turks, 
might uotpdrink wine themselves, that neither J ew nor Christian then living in 
Constantinople, might drink any wine at all.” In like sort amongst papists, 
fasting at first was generally proposed as a good thing ; after, from such meats 
at set times, and then last of all so rigorously proposed, to bind the consciences 
upon pain of damnation. First Friday,” saith Erasmus, " then Saturday,” 
et nunc peMilatwr dies Mercuriiy and Wednesday now is in danger of a fast. 

“ ^ And for such like toys, some so miserably afidict themselves to despair, and 
death itself, rather than oilend, and think themselves good Christiana in it, 
when as indeed they are superstitious Jews.” So saith Ijeonordus Fuchsius, 
a great physician in his time. ** ^ We are tortured in Germany with these 
popish edicts, our bodies so taken down, our goods so diminished, that if God 
had not sent Luther, a worthy man, in time, to redress these mischiefs, we 
should have eaten hay with our horses before this.” ™ As in fasting, so in all 
other superstitious edicts we crucify one another without a cause, barring our- 
selves of many good and lawful tmngs, honest disport^ pleasures and recrea- 
tions; for wherefore did God ci'eate them but for our use? Feasts, mirth, 
music, hawking, himting, singing,^ dancing, kc, %on tom nccessUatibus nostris 

f Adrera. (ronten, Ifb. I. pontqfiAin In mimdo ChriHtiAnn (ceni eoeplt, teirarnm ort>eni peiilSAe^ el mnltle 
mallR affectum esao irenua Imniuniini vldomua. h Quod ncc hyemp, uee Astate tanta Imbiinm copia, nee 

frufl^bni tonendlB aollta ffaitrantla, nee vernali temperie Bata tam Ifleta Bint, nec arborels foetlboB autnmnf 
fincundl, minus de montibus marmor eruatur, minas aumm, dtc. 1 Solltua erat oblectare se Bdibus, et 

roce moBlca canentlum ; sed hoc omno Bublatum SyblUs ciiOuadam iuterTentn. Ac. Inde quicquld erat 
instrumeirtorum Sympiioniocomm, auro gemmisque egregie opere dlstinctorum commlnnlt, et in Ignem 
Injeclt, &e. h Ob Id genus observatlunculaB vldemus hoiniaea mlsere afflinl, et deiilque morl, et slbl ipsis 

ChrlBtlunoB Tiderl qiinm revera stnt Judael. 1 Ita In corpora nostra fortunasque decretis snls Bssrllt, at 

parum abfnpTAt, nM DeiiR Lntlieruin virum pcrpctiiamenioriadtgniBSlmum excituNset, quin nobis fbeno mo x 
riiin utendoxu lulw^ QoutUes in India will eat no suiisible creatnreiy or 

augLt Hint hrth 1 Tood in it. • 
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Dms inservitf sed in delicias cmamur, as Seneca notes, God would have it s^ 
And as Plato 2. de legihus^ye^ ovii, deos laboriosam hominum vUam miseiaios, 
the gods in commiseration of human estate sent Apollo, Bacchus, and the 
' Muses, gui cum voluptate tripvdia et saltationes nobis ducant, to be meriy with 
mortals, to sing and dance with us. So that he that will not rejoico and enjoy 
himself, making good use of such things as are lawfully permitted, non est 
'peratuSf as he will, sed super stiLiosus, There is nothing better for a man, 

than that he should cat and drink, and that he should make his soul enjoy good 
in bis labour,” Eccles. ii. 24. And as ^ one said of hawking and hunting, 
tot solatia in hac cegri orbis cidamitate mortalibus t(sdiis deus objecit, I say of all 
honest re-creations, God hath therefore indulged them to refresh, ease, solace 
and comfort us. But we are some of us too stem, too rigid, too precise, too 
grossly superstitious, and whilst we make a conscience of every toy, with touch 
not, taste not, &c., as those Pythagoreans of old, and some Indians now, that 
will eat no flesh, or sufler any living creature to be killed, the Bannians about 
Guzzerat; we tyrannize over our brother’s soul, lose the right use of many 
good gifts; honest ® sports, games and pleasant recreations, ^ punish oui*selves 
without a cause, lose our liberties, and sometimes our lives. Anno 1270, at 
^ Magdeburg in Germany, a Jew fell into a privy upon a Saturday, and without 
help could not possibly get out; he called to his fellows for succour, but they 
denied it, because it was their Sabbath, non llcehat opus manuurn exercere; 
the bishop hearing of it, the- next day forbade him to be pulled out, because 
it was our Sunday. In the mean time the wretch died before Monday. We 
have myriads of examples in this kind amongst those rigid Sabbatarians, and 
therefore not without good cause, ^ Intolerabiicm perturbationem Seneca calls 
it, as well he might, an intolerable perturbation, that causeth such dire events, 
folly, xzHidncss, sickness, despair, death of body and soul, and hell itself. 

Subsect. V. — Cure of Religious Melancholy, 

To purge the world of idolatry and superstition, will require some monster- 
taming Hercules, a divine Jlilsculapius, or Christ himself to coinc in his own 
person, to reign a thousand years on earth before the end, as tlie Millenaries 
will have him. They are generally so refractory, self-conceited, obstinate, so 
firmly addicted to that religion in which they have been bred and brought up, 
that no persuasion, no terror, no persecution, can divert them. The consideni- 
tion of which, hath induced many commonwealths to suffer them to enjoy their 
consciences as they will themselves : a toleration of Jews is in most provinces 
of Europe. In Asia they have their synagogues : Spaniards permit Moors 
to live amongst them ; the Mogullians, Gentiles : the Turks all religions. Jn 
Europe, Poland and Amsterdam are the common .sanctuaries. Some are of 
opinion, that no man ought to be compelled for conscienco’-sake, but let him be 
of what religion he will, he may be saved, as Cornelius was formerly accepted, 
Jew, Turk, Anabaptist, &c. If he be ajy honest man, live soberly, and 
civilly in his profession, (Volkelius, Crellius, and the rest of the Sociiiians, that 
now nestle themselves about Cracow and liakow in Poland, have renewed this 
opinion), serve his own God, with that fear and reverence as ho ought. Sua 
cuique civitati (Lseli) religio sit, nostra nobis^ Tully thought fit every city 
should be free in this behalf^ adore their own Custodeset Topicos tutelar 

A Vandormilins de Ancaplo. cap. 27. ^Some explode all human authors, arts, nnd sciences, poets, 

histories, &c., so precise, tlielr seal overruns their wits; and so stupid, they opposo all Immune learning, 
because they are ignorant themselves and Illiterate, nothing must be read but Scriptures; but these men 
deserve to be pitied, rather than oonfUtod. Others ore so strict they will admit of no honest game and 
pleasure, no dancing, singing, other plays, recreations and games, hawking, hunting, cock-Hghtiug, bear, 
baiting, &c., because to sec one beast kill another is the fruit of our rebellion against God, &c. ^ Nudn 

ac tremebunda cruentls Irrepet geiilbus si Candida Jusserit Ino. Juvenalis, Sect. 6. 4 Munster, Cosuiog. 

Ub. 3. cap. 444. Incldltln cloacam, unde se non possit eximere, Implorat opem sociorum. sed illi nogont, &c. 
vjDebeuefle. 7. 2. . 
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local gods, as Symmacbus calls them. Isocrates advlseth Demonicus 
when he came to a strange city, to ” worship by all means the gods of the 
place , unumquemque Topicum deum sic coli opoi'tere, quomodo ipse prcece^ 
peril: which Oecilius in ^Minutius labours, and would have every nation 
sacroTum ritus gentiles Iwheve et deos colcre municipes, kce]) their own cere- 
monies, worship their peculiar gods, which rompouius Mela reports of the 
Africans, Dcos suos patrio more veuerantury they worehip their own gods 
according to their own ordination. For why should any one nation, as he there 
pleads, challenge that universality of God, Deum suum quern nec ostenduntf 
nee vident^ discurrentem scilicet et ubique preesentertty in oinniam t/t-oreSy actiiSy 
et occultas cogitationes inquirentem, &c,, as Christians do : let every province 
enjoy their liberty in tliis behalf, worship one God, or all as they will, and are 
intbrined. The Homans built altars Diis Asise, Europae, Lybiu3, diis ignotis et 
peregrinis: others otherwise, (fee. Plinius Secuudus, as appears by his Epistle 
to Trajan, would not have the Christians so persecuted, and in some time of the 
roigii of Maximinus, as we find it registered in Eusebius, lib, 9, cap, 9. there 
was a decree made to this purpose, Nullus cogatur invitus ad hancsvcl ilium 
deorum cultumy “ let no one be compelled against his will to worship any 
particular deity,” and by Constantine in the 19tli year of his reign as ^ Baronius 
informeth us, Nemo alien exhibeat molestiamy quod cvjusque animus vult, hoc 
quisque transigat, new gods, new lawgivers, new priests, will have new cere- 
monies, customs and religions, to which every wise man as a good formalist 
should accommodate himself. 

“ * Saturnus periit, perienmt ct sua juM, 

Sub Jove uuuc muudus, ju!>su buquuru JovU.** 

The said Constantine the Emperor, as Eusebius writes, flung down and demo- 
lished all the heathen gods, silver, gold statues, altars, images and temples, 
and turned them all to Christian churches, infestus genlilium monumentis iudi- 
brio exposuii; the Turk now converts them again to Mahometan mosques. 
The like edict came forth in the reign of Arcadius and Honorius. ^Symmachus, 
the orator,, in his days, to procure a general toleration, used this argument. 

Because God is immense and infinite, and his nature cannot perfectly bo 
known, it is convenient he should be as diversely worshipped, as every man 
shall perceive or understand.” It was impossible, ho thought for one religion 
to be universal : you see that one small province can liardly bo ruled by ono 
law, civil or spiritual ; and “ how shall so many distinct and vast empii'es of 
the world be united into onel It never was, never will be.” Besides, if there 
be infinite planetary and firmamental worlds, as '^some will, there be infinite 
genii or commanding spirits belonging to each of them ; and so, pei' consequens 
(for they will bo all adored), infinite religions. And therefore let every terri- 
tory keep their proper rites and ceremonies, as their dii tutelares will, so 'J’yrius 
calls them, “ and according to the quarter they hold,” their own institutions, 
reflations, orders, oracles, which they dictate from time to time, or teach 
their priests or ministers. This tenet was stiiBy maintained in Turkey not 
long since, as you may read in the third epistle of But^bequius, “*^that all 
those should participate of eternal happiness, that lived a holy and innocent 
life, what religion soever they professed” Hustan Bassa was a great patron 
of it; though Mahomet himself was sent virtute gladiiy to enforce all, as he 
writes in his Alcoran, to follow him. Some again will approve of this for J ews, 
Gentiles, infidels, that ore out of the fold, they can be content to give them all 
respect and favour, but by no means to such as are within the precincts of our 

■ Nnmen venerare pnesertlm quod dvltas cniit. t Octavio dial. ^ Aniial. tom. 3. ad annum 324. 1 . 
X Ovid. ** Saturn is dead, his laws died with him ; now that Jupiter rules the world, let us obey his laws.* 
rin epist. Sym. *Qaia dcus immensum quiddam est, et Ininitum ci^ub natura pcrrocto oognosci non 
potest, nquum ergo est, ut diverse ratione colatur pront quisque aliquid de Uoo perciplt aut mtelligit. 
• eampanella, CMlcaginns and others. b ^temas beatitudinls consortes fore, qui sancte Innoeentoi'que 
lumc Tltam traduxerlnt, qnamcunqne 4111 religionom sequuti suat. 
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own cliurcli, ami callod Ohnstians, to no heretics, scliismaticB, ortho like; 
the Spanish inquisition, that fourth fury, speak of some of them, the civil wara 
and massacres in France, our Marian times. ^’Magallianus the Jesuit will not 
admit of conference with a heretic, but severity and rigour to be used, non 
Ulia verba reddere, sedfurcas^fiqere oportet; and Theodosius is commended in 
Nicephoims, /i6. 12. cap, 15. “‘^Tiiat he put all heretics to silence.” Bernard. 
Epist. 190, will have club law, fire and sword for heretics, "®compel them, 
stop their mouths not with disputations, or refute them with reasons, but with 
iists;” and this is their ordinary practice. Another company are as mild on 
the other side ; to avoid all heart-burning, and contentious wars and uproars, 
they would have a general toleration in every kingdom, no mulct at all, no 
man for religion or conscience be put to death, which ^Thuanus the French 
historian much favours ; our late Socinians defend ; Yaticanus against Calvin 
in a largo Treatise in behalf of Servetus, vindicates; Castilio, &c., Martin 
Ballius and his companions, maintained this opinion not long since in France, 
whose error is confuted by Beza in a just volume. The medium is best, and 
that which Paul prescribes. Gal. i “ If any man shall fall by occasion, to 
restore such a one with the spirit of meekness, by all fair means, gentle admo- 
nitions;” but if that will not take place. Post unam et alteram admjonitionem 
heereticum devitOj he must bo excommunicate, as Paul did by Ilymenaeus, 
delivered over to Satan, immedienbile vulnas ense reddendum cst. As Hip- 
pocrates said in physic, I may well say in divinity, Quee ferro non curantur^ 
ignis curat. For the vulgar, restrain them by laws, mulcts, bum their books, 
forbid their conventicles; for when the eause is taken away, tho effect will 
soon cease. Now for jirophets, dreamers, and siicli rude silly fellow^ that 
through fasting, too much meditation, preciseness, or by melancholy are dis- 
teinjiered : the bast means to reduce them ad sanam mentemy is to alter their 
course of life, and with conference, threats, promises, persuasions, to intermix 
physic. Hercules de Saxonia had such a prophet committed to his charge in • 
Venice, that thought hewas Elias, and would last as he did ; he dressed a fellow 
in angel’s attire, that said he came from heaven to biing him divine food, and 
by that means stayed his fast, administered his physic ; so by the mediation 
of this forged angel he was cured. ^Bhusis, an Arabian, cont, lib, 1. cap, 9, 
speaks of a fellow that in like case complained to him, and desired his help: 

I asked him (saith he) what the matter was; he replied, I am continually 
meditating of heaven and hell, and methinks 1 see and talk with fiery spirits, 
and smell brimstone, &c,, and am so carried away with these conceits, that I 
can neither cat, nor sU^ep, nor go about my business : I cured him (saith 
Rhasis) partly by persuasion, partly by physic, and so have I done by many 
others.” We have frequently such prophets and dreamers amongst us, whom 
we persecute with fire and faggot : 1 think the most compendious cure, for 
some of them at least, had been in Bedlam. JSed de his satis* 


MEMB. IL 

SmsECT. I. — ReligiotisMelancholy indefect; parties affected, Epicures, Atheists, 
Hypocrites, worldly secure, CarnalUts, all impious persons, imp&hitent sin- 
ners, 

In that other extreme or defect of this love of God, knowledge, fiiith, fear, 
hope, &0. are such as err both in doctrine and manners, Sadducees, Herodiana, 

« Comment In G. Tim. 6. ror. 20. et 21. eerorttate enm acendnm, et non allter. d Quod allentlnm 

Lwretieia Indizerit. * I((ne et ftiate potina agendum cum haeretlcis quam cum dlspntatlonibna ; oe alia 
IfKinena, &e. f Pirnfat. U lat. V Qnldam conqueatna eat mihl de hoe morbo, et deprecatua eat ut ego 

ilium curarem; ego qnjralvl ab eo quid aentlrot; re<ipondlt. semper imaglnor et cogito de Deo et angalUa, 
dec et Ita dememis ram hac imaeratlune, at nee edam neo donniam, nee negouia, dtc. Ego cnraTl 
medictna ct penua^lnllt*: et mc pluiee aluie 
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libertines, politicians; all manner of atlieiats, epicures, inflclcls, that are secure, 
in a reprobate sense, fear not God at all, and sucli are too distrustful and 
timorous, as de.s[)erate persons be. That grand sin of atheism or impiety, 
^Mulaiictlion cills it monstrosam melancholiam^ monstrous melancholy; or 
venenatam melancholiam^ poisoned melancholy. A company of Cyclops or 
giants, that war with the gods, as the poets feigned, antipodes to Christians, 
that scoff at all religion, at God himself, deny him and all his attributes, liis 
wisdom, power, j>rovidence, his mercy and jiiclgment. 

•‘ir»so aliqnostnancf. et an’itcrranea rej^na. 

Kt (Oiitum, et Stygio ran i<t in gargtto nigv.if, 

Atque una transire vadiini tot millia cymli i, 

Kec pueri credunt, nisi qui nondum sere l.iv.intar.** 

Tiiat thei'e is either heaven or hell, resurrection of the dead, pain, happiness, 
or world to come, cr^^dat Judesus Apella; for their jjarts they esteem them as 
so many poet's tales, bugbears, Lucian’^ Alexander; Moses, Mahomet, and 
Christ are all as oiio in their creed. AVhen tho>e bloody wars in France for 
matters of religion (siiith *^Ilichard Diiioth) were so violently pursued between 
IJiiguenots and Papists, there was a company of good lellows laughed them all 
tor com, for being such superstitions fools, to lose thoir wives and fortunes, 
accounting faith, religion, immortality of the soul, mere fo]^])erios and illusions. 
Such lose bitlieisiiciil .siuritsare too ju-edomin.mt in all kingdoms. Let them 
contend, pray, tremble, trouble tliems( Ives tliat ill, for tlndr [larts, they fear 
neither God nor the devil; but w’itli that Cyclops iu Euripides. 

“ Hand iilla nutninii r^pavcicunt ciclituni, “Thev fc-ir no God but one, 

Sed % ictiiMOS iirii dooi iini inaxiino, Q hu\ h in idee to none, 

Ventri ofleiunt, doob i«nonuit cacteros." r.iit’’M llv, and him utlon*, 

For gixh thi*y knovr no more.*' 

‘‘Their god is their belly,” as Paul .<^ailh, Sancta mater sntnrilas; qnibus 

in solo vivendi Cftus(f palato est. The idol, wliich they worship and adore, is 
their mistress; with liini in Plautus, malhm licvc mulier me amet qvam diip 
t liey had rather liavc her fivour than the gods’. Satan is their guide, the flesh 
is their instructor, hypocrisy their counsellor, vanity their lellow-soldier, their 
■will their^law, ambition their captain, custom their rule; temerity, boldness, 
impudence their art, toys tlieir trading, damnation t Ijidr end. All their endca- 
a oura are to satisfy their lust and appetite, how to ])le.a!‘e their genius, and to 
be ineny forthc present, AV', Inde, bibe^ post mortem nulLi volnptas,^ “The 
si'.mc condition is of men and of beasts; as the one ilieth, so dieth the other,” 
Ecejw. iii. ID. The world goes round. 

. ” “ truditnr clle^ die. 

Koviuquc pergunt iiitcnrc Luusc : ** 

®Tliey didcat and drink of old, marry, bury, bought, sold, planted, built, and 
■will do still. *■ Our lile is short and tedious, and iu the d itl i of a man there 
is no recovery, neither was any man known that hath rcturne I from the grave; 
for we are born at all adventure, and we .^hall be hereafter as though wo had 
never been ; for the breath is as smoke in our nostrils, &c., and the spirit 
vanisheth as the soft air. ^Come let us enjoy the ideasures tint, are j)re.sent, 
let us cheerfully use tlie ci’eaturc* as in youth, let us fill our.>elv(s with costly 
wine and ointments, let not the flower of our life pass by us, let us crown our- 
selves wijth rose-bucU before they are withered,” (fee. Viramas mea Lesbia et 
amemus, <&c. *“001116 let us take our fill of love, and jdcasuro in dalliance, for 
this is our portion, this is our lot. Tempora lahantur^ taciiisque senescimus 


h De anitna, c. de humorilma. lJuvonal. ** That thcrii are many J 5 host^ and subterranean realms, 
und a boat-pole, and bl.ick tro^s in the stysdan gulf, niul tint so many thousands pa.Ns over In one bout, 
not even boys believe, unless those not os yet washed for niorey.” k LI. •'>. iJal. hist, quamplurlml reperti 
sunt qiil tot purlcula aubriintc's lirldebant; ct qua* de fide, rL‘li!;lnne, ^^c. direbant, linllbno hubebant, nihil 
cornro odinlttcnto* do lutura vita. 1 50.000 atheists at this d.i> In i.s, Klcrccnnus tliiiiks. ® “ I'.ut, 
drink, be merry; tliore is no mure pleasure after death.** Uui . 1.2. od. 18. “ One day succeeds another, 
and new moons hasten to their wane.*’ <'LuLc xvli. P Wiad. ii. 2. « Vers. U,7, 8. 'CutiUlua, 

•‘Frov. vli. 18. 
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anniB, ^ For tlie rest of heaven and hell, let children and superstitious fools 
believe it: for their paits, they are so far from trembling at the dreadful da/‘ 
of judgment that they wish with Nero, Mb vivo fiat, let it come in their times : 
80 secure, so desperate, so immoderate in lust and pleasure, so prone to revenge 
that, as Patcrcidus said of some caitiff in his time in ^lome, Quod nequithr 
ausi,fortiter executi: it shall not bo so wickedly attempted, but as desperately 
performed, whatever they take in hand. Were it not for God’s restraining ^ 
grace, fear and shame, temporal punishment, and their own infamy, they would 
Lycaon-llke exenterate, as so many cannibals eat up, or Cadmus’ soldiers con- 
sume one another. These are most impious, and commonly professed atheists, 
that never use the name of God but to swear by ; that express nought else 
but epicurism in their carriage or hypocrisy; with Penthous they neglect and 
contemn these rites and religious ceremonies of the gods; they will be gods 
themselves, or at least socii deorurn, Divisum imperium cum Jove CcBsar habet, 

“ Caasar divides the empire with Jove.” Aproyis, an ^Egyptian tyi*ant, grew, 
saith ^Herodotus, to that height of pride, insolency of impiety, to that contempt 
of gods and men, that ho held his kingdom so sure, ut a nemine deorum out 
Imnivum sibi etipi posset, neither God nor men could take it from him. ^ A 
certain blHsphemous king of Spain (as ^Lansius reports) made an edict, that 
no subject of his, for ten years’ space, should believe in, call on, or worship any 
god. And as * Jovius relates of Mahomet the Second, that sacked Constan- 
tinople, he so behaved himself, that he believed neither Christ nor Mahomet; 
and thence it came to pass, tliat he kept his word and promise no farther ilian 
for his advantage, neither did he care to commit any oflence to satisfy his lust.” 
I could say the like of many princes, many private men (our stories are full of 
them) in times past, this present age, that love, fear, obey, and perform jiL 
civil duties as they shall find them expedient or behoveful to their own ends. 
Securi adversus Dcos, securi adversus homines, volts non est opus, which 
‘‘Tacitus reports of some Germans, they need not pray, fear, hope, for they aro 
secure, to their thinking, both from gods and men. Bulco Opiliensis, soineiime 
Duke of ^Silesia, was such a one to a hair; he lived (saiih ®.^ncas Sylvius) 
at *^Uratislavia, “and was so mad to satisfy his lust, that he believed neither 
heaven nor hell, or that the soul was immortal, but married wives, and turned 
them up as he thought fit, did murder and mischief, and what he list himself.” 
This duke hath too many followers in our days : say wliat you can, dehort, 

exhort, persuade to the contrary, they arc no more moved, quam si dura 

siltxauisietMarpesia cnwics, than so many stocksand stones ; tell them ofheaven 
and hell, ’tis to no purpose, laterem lavas, they answer as Ataliba that Indian 
prince did friar Yiucent, “'’when he brought him a book, and told him all the 
mysteries of salvation, heaven and hell were contained in it : he looked u]jon 
it, and said he saw no such matter, asking withal, how he knew it:” they 
will but scoff at it, or wholly reject it. Petronius in Tacitus, when he was 
now, by Nero’s command, bleeding to death, audiebat amicos nihil rcferenles 
de immorlalitaCc animee, out sapientum placitis, sed hvia carmina et faciles 
versus; instead of good counsel and divine meditations, ho made his fi’ieiids 
sing him bawdy verses and scurrilous songs. Let them take heaven, paradise, 
and that future happiness that will, bonum est esse htc, it is good being here: 
there is no talking to sucli, no hope of their convereion, they areln a reprobate 
sense, mere carualists, fleshly-minded men, which howsoever they may bo 

t “ Time glides away, and we grow old by years insensibly accumulating.** ^ Lib. 1. * M. Sfontan, 

lib. 1. Clip. 4. y Oral. ( out. llispnn. no proximo dcccnnio deum ndorareiif, &c. ‘Talcm sc cxhlbiiit, 
ut nec In Chiistum, neCiMaliomctcmcrederet, undocfrcctuiiiut)ioniis.siini8iquut'iuisln8iinincommo(Uiiu 
cedcreut mlnlme hci vurot, noc ullo scclcro peccatnm RtHtuurct, ut sui-i dcslderils cevet. Lib. do 

mor. Oerm. b or Breslau. ® Usqiio adco Insanus, ut ncc InfcrcM, nec superoa dicat, animasque 
cum corporlbus Intcrlio cri'dat, &c. a JJuropas ilcser. cap. *24. ®Fratres a Bry Aiucr I'ar G. llbruni ii 
Vincrntlo moiiacho datum ndjccit, nihil ae Tidcre Ibl htQusmodi dicani rogausque undo sclrct, quum 
do ccelo ct Tanuro contiuen ibl diccret. 
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applauded in this life by some few parasites, and held for worldly wise men, 

^ They seem to me (saith Melancthon) to be as mad as Hercules was when 
he raved and killed his wife and children.” A milder sort of these atheistical 
spirits there ai'o that profess religion, but timid^ et Iwisitemter^ tempted there- 
unto out of that honiblo consideration of diversity of religions, winch are and 
have been in the world (which argument, Campaiiella, Atheismi TriumpJuUi^ 
cap. 9. both urgeth and answers), besides the covetousness, imposture, and 
knavery of priests, queefadunt (as ^Postollus observes) ut rebris saerts minits 
fadant fdem ; and those religions some of them so &,ntastical, exorbitant, so 
violently maintained with equal constancy and assurance; whence they infer, 
that if thero be so many religious sects, and denied by the rest, why may 
they not be all false? or why should this or that be preferred before the rest ? 
The sceptics urge thi^ and amongst others it is the conclusion of Sextus 
Empcricus, lih.^.advet'sus Matli^maticcs: after many philosophical arguments, 
and reasons pro and con that there are gods, and again that there are no gods, 
he so conclddes, cum tot inter sepugnent, Una tantum potest esse vera, as 
Tally likewise disputes : Christians say, they alone worship the true God, pity 
all otlicr sects, lament their case; and yet those old Greeks and Romans that 
worshipped the devil, as the Chinese now do, aut deos topkos their own gods; 
asdulian the apostate, ^Cecilias in Minutiiis, Celsiis and Porphyrins the 
philosopher object : and as Macliiavcl contends, were much more noble, ge- 
nerous, victorious, had a more flourishing commonwealth, better cities, better 
ooldiers, better scholars, better wits. Their gods often overcame our gods, 
did as many miracles, &c. Saint Cyril, Amobius, Minutius, with many other 
ancients of late, Lessius, Morneus, Grotius de Verit. lielig. Christiance, Sava- 
nn^rola de Vent. Fidd Chnstiana*f well defend; but Zanchius, * Campanella, 
^dariiius JMarcennus, Bozius, and Gcntilletius answer all these atheistical 
arguments at large. But this again troubles many as of old, wicked men 
generally thrive, professed athci&t^ thrive, 

“ 1 Niillos os^ic floos, inane coDlmn, “ There are no ffoda, heavens aretoyi^ 

Afllrmiit ^cUu8 : pi nlutque, quod se Seims in public justifies; 

1 ttctwu, dum negut lia.c^ vidct beatum." Uccauso that >v liilst he thus denies 

Their deities, lie better tin Ives.'* 

Tills is .a prime argument; and most part your most sincere, upright, honest, 
and ^^good men arc depressed, “The race is not to the swift, nor the battle to 
tbo strong (Eccles. ix. 11.), nor yet bread to the wise, favour nor riches to 
men of understanding, but time and chance comes to all.” There was a great 
plague in Aljiens (as Thucydides, lib. 2. relates), in which at last every man, 
with great licentiousness, did what he list, not caring at all for God’s or men’s 
laws. “Neither the fear of God nor laws of men (saith he) awed any man, 
because the plague swept all away alike, good and bad; they thence concluded 
it was alike to worship or not worship the gods, since they perished all alike.” 
I^omo cavil and make doubts of scripture itself: it cannot stand with God’s 
mercy, that so many should be damned, so many bad, so few good, such Have 
and hold about religion^ all stiff on their side, factious alike, thrive alike, 
and yet bitterly persecuting and damning each other; “ It cannot stand with 
God’s goodness, protection, and providence (as “ Saint Chiysostom in the 
Dialect of such discontented persons) to see and suffer one man to be lame, 
another madj a third poor and miserable all *the days of his life, a fourth 


f Non mlnu^hl flirunt Qtinm TTcrcules, qul conluRem ct llberoB Interfeclt; habot bfpc frtas plura bujui- 
nodi nionstia. De oibis con. lib. 1. cap. 7. b Nonuu Uomuiii bine Deo i esti o regnant et 

fruuntur orbe toto, et \ os et Deos vestros captlvos tenent, &c. Minutiua Octaviano. i Comment. In Gencsln 
cnpio<tUs in lioc subjccto. k Ecco pars vestrOm et major ct nitllor alget, foitiO labniat, ct dens patltur, 
diBsimulal; non vult, non potest opitulari suis, et vcl in\ttlidna vel iniquus ebt. Cicillus in Alixint. IHim 
raplunt mala fata bonos, iguoaclte fasso, bollcltor nullos esse putare deos. Ovid. Vidi ego dlis fretos, multos 
<lc(‘lpl. Plautus, Cuslna act. 2. been. b. 1 Martial 1. 4 . cpig. 21. ’’‘^Scr. 3o. m o. cap. ad Epbes. hie 

m.icti'i o^tpedibns, ultu* furit, nlius ad estremam sencctam progressns omnem vitam paupeitatcperagit, tile 
fiui bib gia>isBimis : sunt hae PiOYideiLtliB opera ? hie studus, ille mutus^ &G. 
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grievously tormented with sickness and aches^ to his last hour. Are these 
signs and works of God’s providence, to lot one man be deaf, another dumb ) 
A poor honest fellow lives in disgrace, woe and want, wretched he is; when 
as a wicked caitiff abounds in superfluity of wealth, kce 2 )S whores, parasites, 
and what he will himself:** Audis, Jupiter y hcoc? Taha multa comiectentesy 
longum reprekensionis ser mortem erga Deiprovidentiam coutexunt Thus th ey 
mutter and object (see the rest of their arguments in Marcennus in Genesiii, 
and in Campanella, amply confuted), with many such vain cavils, well known, 
not worthy the recapitulation or answering ; whatsoover they pretend, they 
are interirn of little or no religion. 

Cousin-germans to these men are many of our great philosophers and deists, 
who, though they be more temperate in this liie, give many good moral 
precepts, honest, upright, and sober in their conversation, yet in efloct they 
are the same (accounting no man a good scholar that is not an atheist), nimts 
(dtum sapiunty too much learning makes them mad. Whilst they attribute all 
to natural causes, ° coniingenco of all things, as Melancthon calls them, Per- 
tinnx hyiniiium germs, a peevish generation of men, that misled by philosophy 
and the devil’s sugjxcstion, their own innate blindness, deny God us much :is 
iho rest, hold all religion a fiction, opposite to reason and philosophy, tJion^h 
Ihr fear of magistrates, saith ^ Vaniuus, they durst not publicly profess it. 

one of them of what religion he is, ho scofiingly replies, a pliiloso])her, 
a Galeniat, an ^ Averroist, and with Babelais a physician, a i)cripatetic, an 
o])iciire. Iu6])iritual things God must demonstrate all to sense, leave a pawn 
with them, or else seek some other creditor. They will acknowledge Nature 
inid Fortune, yet not God: though in eftcct they grant both : for as Scjiliger 
defines, Nature signifies God’s ordinary power; or, as Calvin writes, Nature is 
God’s order, and so things extraordinary may be called unnatural : Fortune his 
uniovealed will; and so >ve call things changeable that are beside reason and 
expectation. To this purpose *^Minutius in Octavio, and “Seneca well dis- 
courseth with them, hb, 4. de hetiojlciis, cap. 5, G, 7. “ They do not undcr- 
stand what they say ; hat is Nature but God? call him what thou wilt, Nature, 
•f iipiter, he hath as many names as offices: it conics all to one pass, God is the 
fountain of all, the first Giver and Prcseiwcr, from whom all things dejicnd, 
^aquOy et per quern omnia, Nam quomnque vidjsDeus est, quocunque mover i 
‘‘God is all in all, God is cverywliere, in every place.” And yet this Seneca, 
Unit could confute and blame them, is all out as much to be blamed and con- 
futed himself, as mad himself; for he holds fatum iStoicum, that inevitable 
Necessity in the other extreme, as those Chaldean astrologers of old did, 
against whom the prophet Jeremiah so often thunders, and those heathen 
matliematicians, Nigidius Fingulus, magicians, and Priscilianists, whom St. 
Austin so cagerlyconfuteSjthose Ax’abian questionaries, Novem Judices, Albu- 
mnzer, Dorotheus, and our countryman Estuidus, that take upon them 
to define out of those great conjunctions of stars, with Ptolomcus, the periods 
of kingdom^ or religions, of all future accidents, wars, plagues, schisms, 
heresies, and what not? all from stars, and Such things, saith hlaginus. Qua 
nbi et inielligentiis suis reservavit Deus, which God hath reserved to himself 
.Ind his angels, they will take, upon them to foretel, as if stars w§rc immediate, 
inevitable causes of all future accidents. Cfiosar Vaninus, in bis book de admi- 
9((ndis naturcB Arcanis, dial. 52. de oraculis, is more free, copious and open 
in the explication of this astrological tenet of Ptolemy, than any of our modem 


® “ Oh I Juptter, do yoti hear those thloRS ? Collecting mnny inch (heta, they weave a tlBinie of repronrhea 
fi"Rlnst Uod’s providenoc " ^ Ommu continKcntur Pen \oluut. Melancthon in pneceptoni pniiiuiit 

1' 1. hb. 4. de adniir. nat. Arcanis. Amnia niea sit cum animls philosophoium. ^ Detiin 

nil inn multis dofllf^nant noniinlbUB, &c. 'Non Intelllgis te quum litre dicia,'ncKaic teipsiim nomcn Dei . 
(laitUnlni est uliiid hatuia quaxn Dcus? &c. tut habet appellatiuucsquot muneia tAustm. *^r 2 iiicijMo 

p(l.l.lllCl . 
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writers, Cardan excepted, a true disciple of liis master Poinponathis; accordinjj; 
to the doctrine of periijatetics, he refers all apparitions, prodigies, iniraclcb, 
oracles, accidents, alterations of religions, kingdoms, &c. (for which he is 
soundly lashed by Mariuus Mercennus, as well he deserves), to natural causes 
(for spirits he will not acknowledge), to that light, motion, influences of heavens 
and stars, and to the intelligences that move the orbs. Intdligentia quev 
movet orhem Tmdiante cedo^ d:c. Intelligences do all: and after a long discourse 
of miracles done of old, si licso deemones possint^ cur non et intelligentife 
cadorum imtricQS ? A nd as these great conjunctions, aspects of planets, begin 
or end, vaiy, are vortical and predominant, so have religions, rites, ceremonies, 
and kingdoms their beginning, progress, periods, in urbibiis, regibiLS, rcltgir- 
Oiiibus, ac in particular lb us JwminibuSyiMiG vera ac manijesta smity ut Aristo^ 
teles innnere Vidutur, et qitotidiana docct expei'ientia^ ut Imtoricis pc^'legens 
viddjit; qVf^d olini in GentUi hge Jove sanctius et iUustrius/ quid nuno vile 
magis et exccrauduui ? Ita cedesCia, corpora pro mortalium benrjicio rdtgioues 
ccdijicaiit, et cum cessnt ivJluxuSy cessat lex^ <hc. And because, according to 
their tenets, the world is eternal, intelligences eternal, influences of stars eternal, 
kingdoms, religions, alterations shall be likewise eternal, and run round afver 
many ages; Atque ileruni ad Troiam magnus niittetur Achilles; reuascentur 
rdigioneSj et cercmonicCj res humance in idem revident^ nihil nunc est quod 
non oliin fuit^ et post soecidorum revolution's alias, erii/ &o, idem specie, saith 
Vaninus, no>n individuo quod Plaio significavit, 'J'hese (saitb mine * author), 
these are the decrees of poriiiatetics, which though I recite, in ohsequiurn Chris- 
tiance Jldi i detesior, as 1 am a Christian I detest and liate. Thus peripatetics 
and astiologers held in former times, and to this oliect of old in llome, saith 
J)i()nysiuo llalicamassua, lib, 7, when those meteors and prodigies appeared in 
the air, after the banibhmeut of Coiiolanus, ‘‘ * Mon were diversely affected : 
some said they were God’s just judgments for the execution of that good man, 
some referred all to natural causes, some to stars, some thought they came by 
chance, some by necessity,” decreed ah initio, and could not be altered. The 
two hint opinions of iieccnsity and chance were, it seems, of greater note than 
the rest. 

“l» Sunt qui in Tortun.p Jam casibua omnia poni.nt, 

J r imiiKUiui cicdunt iiullo iccturc uio^cu, 
hauiiu volvcntu vices," S^c. 

For tlio first of chance, as ® Sallust likewise informeth us, those old Romans 
generally received ; “ They supposed fortune alone gave kingdoms and empire^ 
wealth, honours, offices ; and that for two causes ; first, because eveiy wicked 
base unworthy wretch was preferred, rich, potent, &c. ; secondly, because of 
their uncertainty, though never so good, scarce anyone enjoyed them long : but 
after, they began ujxm better advice to think otherwise, that every man mailt 
his own fortune.” The last of Necessity was Seneca’s tenet, that God wai 
cdligatus cansis secundts, so tied to second causes, to that inexorable Necessity, 
that he could alter nothing of that which was once docreed ; sic erat infatis, it 
cannot be alteied, semel jtissit^semper paret Deus, nulla vis rumpii, milloj, 
preces, nec ipsum fulmen, God hath once said it, and it must for ever stand 
good, no prayers, no threats, nor power, nor thunder itself can alter it. ZenC, 

» " In cities, kliiRS, rcHfifloTiB, nnd In Individual men, these thlnf^s nrc true and obvious, as Aristotle appcni s 
to imply, and daily expuntneu teaches to the reader of history; lur ^iliat ^«u8 more sacred and lllubtrioiis 
by Gentile lav, than Jupiter? what now more vile and execrable? In this way celestial objects sufK^est 
religions for worldly motives, and when the influx ceases, so docs the law," Ac. ^ ** And again a grout 
Achilles shall be sent agalnbt Ti oy ; religions and their ceremonies slioll be born again; however aftaii s reiaiiso 
Into the same tiaet, there is nothing now that was not formerly and will not bo again,” &c. • Vai itius 

^al. 62. de oraculib. * Vane homines affecti, alii del Judicium ud tarn pil exilium, alii ad naturam 

referebant, nec ab Indlgnatlone del, sed humanla cuusis, &c 12. Natural, quecst. 33. 39. b Jav. Sat. 13. 
** Ihere are those who ascribe everything to chance, and believe that the w'orld is mode without a director, 
aotttre influencing the vicissltadeo," Ac. • Epist. od C. desar. Romani ollm pntabant fortunani regna 
et imperia dare : Crodebant antes mortales fortunam solam opes et honm cs lai-gii i, idque duabus do c.iubls: 
prlmum quod indignus quiaque dives, honoratus, potens; alte uiii, vix quisquani perpetuu bonis iis fi ul \ uun. 
robtea prudentioios didiccr« Cuituuam suam qucuique ilu^uru. 
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Chrysippus, and these other Stoics, as yon may read in Tally, 2. de divlnationCy 
Gellius, lib. 6. cap. 2. &c., maintained as much. In all ages, there have been 
such, that either deny God in all, or in part ; some deride him, they could have 
made a better world, and ruled it more orderly themselves, blaspheme him, 
derogate at their pleasure from him. *Twas so in ^ Plato’s time, “ Some say 
there be no gods, others that they care not for men, a middle sort grant both.*' 
St non sit l)eus, unde bona I si sit Deus, unde mala ? So Cotta argues in 
Tally, why made he not all good, or at least tenders not the welfare of such 
as are good] As the woman told Alexander, if he be not at leisure to hear 
causes, and redress them, why doth ho reign] ® Sextus Empericus hath many 
such arguments. Thus perverse men cavil. So it will ever be, some of all 
sorts, good, bad, indifferent, true, false, zealous, ambidexters, neutralists, 
lukewarm, libertines, atheists, <kc. They will see these religious sectaries 
agree amongst themselves, bo reconciled all, before they will participate with, 
or believe any ; they think in the meantime (which ^ Celaus objects, and whom 
Origen confutes), “ We Christians adore a person put to ^death with no more 
reason than the barbarous Getes worsliippod Zamolxis, the CiliciansMopsus, 
the Thebans Amphiaraus, and the Lebadians Trophonius ; one religion is as 
true as another, new fangled devices, all for human respects;” great- witted 
Aristotle’s works are as muchauthenticalto them as Scriptures, subtle Seneca’s 
Epistles as canonical as St. Paul’s, Pindarus’ Odes as good as the Prophet 
David’s Psalms, Epictetus’ Enchiridionequivalent to wise Solomon’s Proverbs. 
They do openly and boldly speak this and more, some of them. In all places 
and companies. Claudius the emperor was angry with Heaven, because it 
thundered) and challenged Jupiter into the held; with what madness! saith 
Seneca; he thought Jupiter could not hurt him, but ho could hurt Jupiter,” 

Diagoras, Demonax, Epicurus, Pliny, Lucian, Lucretius, Contemptorqm 

EeQm Mezmtius, professed atheists all” in their times : though not simple 
atheists neither, as Cicogna proves, lib. 1, cap. 1. they scoffed only at those 
Pagan gods, their plurality, base and fictitious offices. Gilbeitus Cognatus 
labours much, and so doth Erasmus, to vindicate Lucian from scandal, and 
there be those that apologize for Epicurus, but all in vain ; Lucian scoffs at all, 
Epicurus ho denies all, and Lucretius his scholar defends him in it : 

**1 HumBTiB anto oculos faxlb cum vita Jaccrct, ** When human hind was drenched in superstition, 
Tn terris oppressa {irravi cum rcli;;lonc, Vt'itli {ghastly looks aloft, which friglitud uiort^ 

Quo} caput a cgbU rcclonlbus ostcudcliat, men," &c. 

Uorrlblll super a8pcctamoi’talibiisliistun8,'*&c. 

He alone, like another Hercules, did vindicate the world from that monster. 
Uncle ^ Pliny, lib. 2. cap. 7, nat. hist, and lib. 7. cap. 55, in express words 
denies the immortality of the soul. ^ Seneca doth little less, lib. 7. epist. 55. 
ad Lucilium, et lib. de consol, ad Martiam, or rather more. Some Greek 
Commentators would put as much upon J ob, that he should deny resurrection, 
&c., whom Pineda copiously confutes in cap 7. Job, vers. 9. Aristotle is hardly 
censured of some, both divines and philosophers. St. Justin in ParceTietica 
ad Gentes, Greg. Nazianzeu. m disput. ac?i?crw5.Eww.,Theodoret, lib.U.decuraJt,. 
grcBC. affec., Oiigen. lib. de principiis. Pomponatius justifies in his Tract (so 
styled at least) De immortalitate Animee, Scaliger (who would forswear himself 
at any time, saith Patritius, in defence of his great master Aristotle), and 
Dandinus, lib. 3. de animd, acknowledge as much. Averroes oppugns all 
spirits and supreme powers; of late Bruuus {infedix Brwnua, “ Kepler calls 
him), Machiavel, Csssar Vaninus lately burned at Toulouse in France, and Pet. 

A 10 de leglh* Alll negrant eaao dcoa, alii denanon curare res hnmanas, alii utraque conceduut. ^ Lib. 9. 
ad inatlicm. f Origen. contra Cclsum. 1. 3. hoa Immerlto noblscum conferri ftisb dcclarat. 9 Cruclflxwu 
deam Ignominio^ Luclonua vita peregrin. Ghrlstnn} vocat h Ue Iro, IG. 34. Iratus ccclo quod obstreperet, 
ad pu^am vocana Jorem, quanta dementia? putavltBibl nocere non pos&u, et ae iioccro taincn Juvi 
posse. i Lib. 1.1. k Idem status post niori cm. ric fuit nntequam iioscereniui, ct Sonuca. Jc]cn> 

erit post me quod ante me ftilt. 1 Lucemn: cadem conditio quum extinguitur, ac fuit ontciiuam accen* 
dei'ctor; Ita et homiuis. ^ Dissert, cum nunc, aider. 
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Aretinc, have publicly maintained such atheistical paradoxes, “with that Italian 
Bocaccio with his fable of three rings, &c., ex quo in fert hand posse internosd^ 
qucB sit verior religio^ Judaica, Mahometana, an Christiana, quoniam eadem 
siijna, &c., ^'from which he infers, that it cannot be distinguished which is the 
true religion, Judaism, Mahommedanism, or Christianity,” dec. “MarinusMer- 
oenniis suspects Cardan for his subtleties, Campanella, and Charron’a Book of 
Wisdom, with some other Tracts to savour of Atheism : but amongst the rest 
that pestilent book de trihua mivndiimpo8toribus,quem sine horrore{inqui£)non 
legas, et mundi Cymbalum dialogis quatuor contentum, anno 1538, auctore 
Peresio, Parisiis excusum, ^drc. And as there have been in all ages such 
bLisphemous spirits, so there have not been wanting their patrons, protectors, 
disciples and adherents. Never so many atheists in Italy and Germany, saith 
'Coleriis, as in this age: the like complaint Mercenniis makes in France, 
50,000 in Ahat one city of Paris. Frederic the Emperor, as ^Matthew Paris 
records, licel^ non sit recitahilc (I use his own words), is reported to have said, 
T'rcsprmtigiatores, Moses, Christus, et Mahomet, uti mundodominareniur, totum 
populum sibi cantemporaneum seduxisse. (Henry, the Landgrave of Hesse, 
heard him speak it,) Si principes imperii institutioni mcce adhenrerent, ego 
multo mefiorem modum credendi et vivendi ordinarem. 

To these professed atheists we may well add that impious and carnal crew 
of worldly-minded men, impenitent sinners, that go to hell in a lethargy, or in 
a dream ; who though they be professed Christians, yet they will nulld palles- 
cere culpa, make a conscience of nothing they do, they have cauterized con- 
sciences, and are indeed in a i*eprobato sense, “ past all feeling, have given 
themselves over to wjuitonncss, to work all manner of uncleanness even witli 
greediness,” Ephes. iv. 19. They do know there is a God, a day of judgment 
to come, and yot for all that, as Hugo saith, ita comedunt ac dormiunt, ac si 
dicmjudicnevasment; ita ludnnt ac rideiit, ac si in ccelis cum Deo regnarent: 
they are as merry for all the sorrow, as if they had escaped all dangers, and 
were in heaven already : 

"tMetns omnes. ct Inexorabilc fatnm 
Subjccit pediL'tts, fttrepituraque Acbcruulis av orl.** 

Tliose rude idiots and ignorant persons, that neglect and contemn the means of 
their salvation, may march on with these; but above all others, those Herodian 
temporizing statesmen, political Machiavelians and hyi)ocrites, that make a 
show of religion, but in their hearts laugh at It. Simulata sanctiias duplex 
iniquitns; they are in a double fault, “that fashion themselves to this world,” 
which “ Paul forbids, and like Mercury, the planet, are good with good, bad 
with bad. When they are at Rome, they do there as they see done, puritans 
with puritans, papists with papists; omnium hma^um /tomfnes, formalists, ambi- 
dexters, lukewarm Laodiceaiis. * All their study is to please, and their god is 
their commodity, their labour to satisfy their lusts, and their endeavours to their 
own ends. Whatsoever they pretend, or in public seem to do, “ With the fool 

in their hearts they soy there is no God.” Heus tu de Jove quid smtisl 

“ Hulloa! what is your opinion S.hout a “Jupiter?” Their words areas soft as 
oil, but bitterness is in their hearts; like Alexander VI. so cunning dissemblers, 
that what they think, they never speak. Many of them are so close, you can 
hardly discern it, or take any just exceptions at them ; they are not factious^ 
oppressors as most are, no bribers, no simoniacal contractors, no such ambitious, 
lascivious persons as some others are, no drunkards, sohrii solem vident orienr 
tern, sobrii vident occidentem, they rise sober, and go sober to bed, plain deal- 

n CampHTiclla, cap. 18. Atheism, tiinmphat. ® Comment, in Gen. cap. 7. P So that a man may 
meet an ut heist as soon In his study as in the street. 4>lnionis relijzlo liiccrto auctorc Gracovlffi edit. 

conclublo llbrl eat, Kde Ituquc, bibe, lude, &c. Jam T>oua tl£;ni<‘ntnn) cst. ' 1.1b. do immortal, 

niiimaj. b-l.'i. an. 12 W. ad flnem llcrricl ti-rtU Mein I'isterliis pap. 713. In compllat. 

BU.i. t VIrp. “They place fear, fate, and the sound ot cravinp Acheron under their feet." “ Jiom. 

an. 2. > Omiiis Ariatippuii^decuit color, ct status, et res. > i’sal. xiil^ l. ‘^(iuicciardl&l. 
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ingi upriglit, honest men, they do wrong to no man, and are so reputed in tlio 
world’s esteem at least, very zealous in religion, very cliaritahlc, meek, humble, 
peace-makers, keep all duties very devout, honest, well spoken of, beloved of 
all men; but he that knows better how to judge, he that examines the heart, 
saith they are hypocrites. Cor dolo plenum; sonant miium pcrcussa malign^^ 
they are not sound within. As it is with writers “'oftentimes I^lus sanctimoitua 
in UbeUoj queim lihilU aactore^ more holiness is m the book tli.in in the autlior 
of it : so ’tis with them ; many come to church with great Libles, whom Car- 
dan said he could not choose but laugh at, and will now and then <kLTe operam 
Auyustino, read Auhtiii, frequent sermons, and yet professed usurer-, mere 
gripes, tola vittc ratio epicurea est; all their life is epicurism and atheism, 
come to church all day, and lie with a coui*tezan at night, Qui Curios simu- 
lant et Bacchanalia vlouat^ they have Esau’s hands, and Jacob’s voice: yea, 
and many of those holy Iriars, sanctified men, Cappam, saith ILerom, ct tili- 
eium induunt, sed intua lalronem teguuL They are wolves in sheep s clothinjf, 
Iidrorsum iurpes^ spetiod pdh decord^ “ Fair without, and most ioul within. * 
^ LcUetpleruinque sub trUiiamictu lascivia, et deformis horror vdiveste tegitur ; 
ofttimes under a mourning weed lies lust itself, and honible vices under a 
poor coat. Put who can examine all those kinds of hypociitcs, or dive into 
their hearts'! If we may guess at the tree by the fmit, never so many as ni 
these days; show me a plain-dealing true honest man: Bt pudor^ et jirohdu'i, 
et timor otnuis ahest. He that shall but look into tlieir li\( s, and see sudi 
enormous vices, men so immoderate in lust, unspeakable in malice. Anions in 
their rage, fiattciiiig and dissembling (all for their own ends), ^\lll surely tlmik 
they are not truly religious, but of an obdurate heart, most part in a reprobtite 
sense, as in this ago. But let them cariy it as they will tor the present, dis- 
semble as they can. a time will come when they shall be called to an account, 
their melancholy is at iiau(l,thoy imll a plague and curse upon Ihcir own heads, 
tlmaurisant irani Del, Besides all such ^aYQindeoscontumdlo^i^ blaspheme, 
contemn, neglect God, or scoff at him, as the poets feign of Salmoneus, that 
would in derision imitate Jupiter’s thunder, he was precipitated for lus pains, 
Jupiter iutonuit contra, &c.,so shall they certainly rue it in the end, (^in sc spuit 
qui in codum spuit), their doom’s at hand, and hell is ready to leceive them. 

Some are of opinion, that it is in vain to dispute with such .li licistical spiiits 
in the meantime, ’tis not the best w’ay to I'eclaim them. Atheism, idolatry, 
heresy, hypocrisy, thougli they have one common root, that is, indulgence to 
corrupt affection, yet their growth is different, they have divers symptoms, 
occasions, and must have several cures and remedies. ’Tis tiue some deny 
there is any Gocl, some confess, yet believe it not; a third sort confess and 
believe, but will not live after bis laws, worship and obey him : others allow 
God and gods subordinate, but not one God, no such general God, non talnn 
Beum, but several topic gods for several places, and those not to iiersccute one 
another for any difference, as Socinus will, but rather love and cherish. 

To doscribe’thein in particular, to produce their arguments and reasons, 
would require a just volume, I refer them th^ore that expect a more ample 
satisfaction, to those subtle and elaborate tiealases, devout and famous tiacts 
of our learned divines (schoo|incn amongst the rest, and casuists), that h ive 
abundance of reason to prove there is a God, the immortality of Ihc soul, ifec., 
out of the strength of wit and philosophy bring irrefragable .arguments to such 
as are ingenuous and well disposed; at the least, answer all cavils and objec- 
tions to confute their folly and madness, and to reduce them, sijieri posset, ad 
aanam mentem, to a better mind, though to small purpose many times. 
Amongst others consult with Julius Coesar Jjagalla . professor of philosophy in 
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Rome, who hath written a large volume of late to confute atheists : of the iin 
mortality of the soul, JJieroin. Montanus de inunortalitate AnimcB: Lclius 
Vinccntius of the same subject: Thomas Gianiiiius, and Fi*anciscus Collins de 
Pnganorum animahus 2 >ost mortem^ a famous doctor of the Ambrosian College 
in Milan. Bishop Fothcrby in his Atheomastixj Doctor Dove, Doctor J aclcMm, 
Abernethy, Corderoy, liave written well of this subject in our mother tongue ; 
in Latin, Colcrus, Zancliius, Paleareus, lllyricus, ^Plii ippus, Faber Fa\oii- 
tinus, <kc. But instar omnium, the most coiuous confiitor of atheists is 
Marinus Mercennus in his Commentaries on Genesis: "with Campanclla's 
Atheism us Triumphatus. He sets down at large the causes of tliis brutisli 
•passion (seventeen in number 1 take it), answers all their arguments and 
sophisms, which he rediiccth to twenty-six heads, proving ^\ithal his own 
assertion; “ Tliere is a God, such a God, the true and sole God,” by thiity- 
five reasoiis. His Colojdion is how to resist and repress atheism and to tli it 
purpose he ^yilds four csiieoial means or ways, wliich whoso will may profitably 
peruse. 

Subsect. II. — Despair. Despairs, Equivocations, Definitions, Parties and 

Parts affected. 

There be many kinds of desperation, whereof some be holy, some unholy, 
as ^one distingiiLsheth ; that unholy he defines out of Tully to bo uEgritudincm 
animi siue itUa reruni expectatione meliorc, a sickness of the soul without any 
ho]>e or cxp(‘ctation of amendment : which commonly succeeds fear; for whilst 
evil is expected, wo fear: but when it is certain, wo despair. According to 
Thomas, 2. 2rp. distinct 40. art A, it is liecessus ^ re desiderata, propter impo»- 
dhilitatom rxistimaium, a restraint from the tiling desired, for some impossi- 
bility sup])osod. B(‘canse they cannot obtain what they would, they become 
desperate, and many times either yield to the passion by death itself, or the 
attempt impossibilities, not to be performed by men. In some crises, this 
desperate liumour is n<it much to be discommended, as in wai^s it is a cause 
many tiiflcs of extraordin.iiy valour; as Joseph., lib. 1. dc Inllo Jud. cap. 1 1. 
L. Danams in Aphoris. poht.pag. 22G. and many politicians hold. It makes 
ihem improve their worth beyond itself, and of a forlorn impotent compciny 
become conquerors in a moment. Una salus victim nnlfaui spe rare salat i m, 
the only lio])C for the conquered is despair.” In such courses when they sc o 
no remedy, but that tliey must either kill or bo killed, tliey ttike courage, .lud 
oftentimes, prcctvr spem, beyond all Lope vindicate themselves. FitUeii 
thousand Locrenses fought against a hundred tliousaud Crotouienscs, tuul 
seeing now no way hut one, they must all die, ^'thought they would nut dep.ii t 
uiirovenged, and thereupon desperately giving an assault, conquei’ed thui 
enemies. Nve atia caitsa victoria: (saith Justin mine author) qidlm qubd dc- 
sperareraut. William the Conqueror, when ho first lauded in England, seiii 
back his ships, that his soldiers might have no hope of retiring back. Bodiiie 
cxcuseili his countiymeii’s every irow at that famous battle .it Agiiicourt. in 
Henry the Fifth his time saith Froissard,^o/a historia prodawt c m n 
which no history can parallel almost, wherein one handful of EnglLsliiiu ii 
overthrew a royal army of Frenchmen), with Aids refuge of despair, paacl 
desperatl, a few des]>erate fellows being compassed in by their enemies, past all 
hope of life, fought like so many devils; and gives a caution, that no soldiers 
hereafter set upon desperate persons, which *after Froutinus and Vigeiius, 
Guicciardini likewise admonisheth, Hypomnes, part 2. pag. 25. not to stop an 
enemy that is going his way. Many such kinds there are of desperation, wlicn 

dDIspiit 4 Tlillo'Jophi.'P adver. Atheos. Venetlln U527, qnarto. «1 d t. Pimi.T, fol. 1631. f Ahcr- 
nctln, c 151 of hi" I Insu ot the Soul K Oniisvi spo victoi 1 1 * lii doslimi •in, nnntciii coiis]iir.int,tantUMiiio 
aitliii siii:;ulos c‘(‘]iit, nr Mctoius so putiirent al nun multi n oiuuirm. Ju-stin 1. JO. uMuihod. lii&l. c<ip. u. 
iliubti ubiiu vuluiti ltd lumiiift mtcibciiidas, Ike, • 
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men are past hope of obtaining any suit, or in despair of better fortune; 
DesperaHo facit monachum, as the saying is, and desperation causeth death 
itself; how many thousands in such distress have made away themselves, and 
many others! For ho that cares not for his own, is master of another man’s 
life. A Tciscan soothsayer, as ^Paterculus tells the stoiy, perceiving himself 
and Fiilvius Flaccus his dear friend, now both carried to prison by Opimius, 
and in despair of pardon, seeing the young man weep, qum tu potius hoc^ inquU, 
Jaois, do as I do ; and with that knocked out his brains against the door- 
clioek, as he was entering into prison, protinusqne illiso capite in carcerisja- 
nnam offuso cerebro expiraoit, and so desperately died. But these are eqn ivocal, 
improper. “When I speak of despair,** saith *Zanchie, “I speak not of 
every kind, but of that alone which concerns God. It is opposite to hope, and 
a most pernicious sin, wherewith the devil seeks to entrap men.” Musoulus 
makes four kinds of desperation, of God, ourselves, our neighbour, or any thing 
to be done; but this division of his may bo reduced easily to th^ former : all 
kinds are opposite to hope, that sweet moderator of passions, as Simonides 
calls it; I do not mean that vain hope which fantastical ftdlows feign to them- 
selves, which, according to Aristotle is imomnium vigilantinm, a waking 
dream ; but this divine hope which proceeds from confidence, and is an anchor 
to a floating soul ; spes alit agricolas, even in our temporal affairs, lioi)e revives 
us, but in spiritual it farther animateth; and were it not for hope, “ we of all 
others were the most miserable,” as Paul saith, in this life; were it not for 
hope, the heart would break ; “ for though they be punished in the sight of 
men,” (Wisdom iii. 4.) yet is “ their hope full of immortality yet doth it not 
so rear, as despair doth deject; this violent and sour passion of despair, is of 
all perturbations most grievous, as ^Pairitius holds. Some divide it into filial 
and temporal; ““final is incurable, which befalleth reprobates; temporal is a 
rejection of hope and comfort for a time, which may befal the beat of God’s 
children, and it commonly proceeds ““from weakness of faith,” as in ]>avid 
when he was 0])pressed he cried out, “ O Lord, thou hast forsaken me,” but 
this for a time. This ebbs and flows with hope and fear; it is a gitevous sin 
liowsoevcr: although some kind of despair be not amiss, when, saith Zanchius, 
■we despair of our own means, and rely wholly upon God; but that species is 
not here meant. This pernicious kind of desperation is the subject of our dis- 
course, homitida animee, the murderer of the soul, as Austin terms it, a fearful 
passion, wherein the party oppressed thinks ho can get no ease but by do ith, 
and is fully resolved to offer violence unto himself; so sensible of his burd.en, 
and impatient of his cross, that he hopes by death alone to be freed of his 
calamity (though it prove otherwise), and chooseth with Job vi. 8. 9. vii. 15. 
“Bather to be strangled and die, than to be in his bonds.” °Tho part 
affected is the whole soul, and all the fiiculties of it; there is a privation of 
joy, hope, trust, confidence, of present and future good, and in their place 
succeed fear, sorrow, &c., as in the symptoms shall be shown. The heart is 
grieved, the conscience wounded, the mind gelipsed with black fumes arising 
from those perpetual terrors. 

SuBSKCT. III . — Causes of Despair, the Devil, Melancholy, Meditation, Dis- 
trust, Weakness of Faith, Rigid Ministers, Misunderstanding Scriptures ^ 

Guilty Consciences, &c. 

The principal agent and procurer of this mischief is the devil ; those whom 
God forces, the devil by lus permission lays hold on. Sometimes he perse- 

k roster. Tolum. • Super pneceptnni pnuium de Rcllff. et partlbns cjus. Non loqnor de omul 

desperatlonc, sed tantnm de ea qua desperaro soIcnt bomlnos de Deo; opponltur spcl, ct est peccatum gra. 
Tissiinum, &c. 1 Ltb. 5. tit. 2i. do rcgls instltut. Omnium pcrtiirbationnni deterrrima. Uupiobi 

usque ad tlncm pcrtlnaciter pq''sl8tui:t. Aunebius. Yitimu ub lufldclitttc proficlsccns. ** Aberxietby. 
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cutes them with that worm of conscience, as ho did Judas, ^Saul, and others. 
The poets call it Nemesis, but it is indeed God’s just judgment, sero sed serio, 
lie strikes home at last, and setteth upon them “ as a thief in the night,” 
1 Tlies. ii. ^This temporary passion made David cry out, “ Lord, rebuke mo 
not in thine anger, neither chasten me in thine heavy displeasure; for thine 
arrows have light upon me, &c. there is nothing sound in my flesh, because of 
thine anger.*’ Again, I roar for the very grief of my heart: and Dsalm xxii. 
My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me, and art so far from my health, 
and the words of my crying? I am like to water poured out, my bones are out 
of joint, mine heart is like wax, that is molten in the mids' of my bowels. So 
Psalm Ixxxviii. 15 and 16 vers, and Psalm cii. “ I am in misery at the point 
of death, from my youth T suffer thy terrors, doubting for my life ; thine 
indignations have gone over mo, and thy fear hath cut mo off’.” Job doth often 
coinidain iji this kind ; and those God doth not assist, the devil is ready to try 
and tormeiiji, “still seeking whom ho ma 3 »^ devour.” If ho And them merry, 
eaith Gregory, “he tempts them forthwith to some dissolute act; if pensive 
and sad, to a desperate end.” Aut suadendo hlanditur^ ant minando terret, 
sometimes by fair means, sometimes again by foul, as he perceives men severally 
inclined. His ordinary engine by which he produces this effect, is the mflan- 
choly humour itself, which is balneum diaholtyihQ devil’s bath; and as in 
S«aul, those evil spirits get in 'as it were, and take possession of us. Black 
choler is a shoeing-horn, a bait to allure thenr, insomuch that many writers 
make melancholy an ordinary cause, and a symptom of despair, for that such 
men are most apt, by reason of their ill-disposed temper, to distnist, fear, grief, 
mistake, and amplify whatsoever they preposterously conceive, or falsely appre- 
hend. Conscientia scriipulosa nascilur ex vitio naturally compUxione 
cholica (saith Navarrus, cap, 27. mim. 282. tom, 2. cas, conscicn,) The body 
works upon the mind, by obfuscating the spirits and corrupted instruments, 
which ® Perkins illustrates by simile of an artificer, that hath a bad tool, liis 
skill is good, ability correspondent, by reason of ill tools his work must needs 
be lame«ancl imperfect. But melancholy and despair, thougli often, do not 
always concur; there is much difference; melancholy fears without a caus^c, 
this upon great occasion ; melancholy is caused by fear and grief, but this tor- 
ment procures them and all extremity of bitterness ; much melancholy is with- 
out affliction of conscience, as*Bright and Perkins illustrate by four reasons ; 
and yet melancholy alone again may be sometimes a sufficient cause of this 
teiTor of conscience. '^Foclix Plater so found it in his observations, c melan* 
cholicis alii damnatos sc putaniy Deo curce non siwt, me prwdLslinatiy &c, 
“ They think they are not predestinate, God hath forsaken them;” and yet 
otherwise very zealous and religious; and ’tis common to bo seen, “melan- 
choly for fear of God’s j udgment and hell fire, drives men to clesjieratiou ; fear 
and sorrow, if they be immoderate, end often with it.” Intolerable pain and 
anguish, long sickness, captivity, misery, loss of goods, loss of friends, ajid those 
lesser griefs, do sometimes effect^ it, or such dismal accidents. tSi von statim 
rekvavluTy ^Merconnus, dubitant an sit DeuSy if they be not eased forthwith, 
they doubt whether there be any God, they rave, curse, “ and are desperately 
mad because.good men are oppressed, wicked men flourish, they have not as 
they think to their desert,” and through impaticnco of calamities are so mis- 
afiTected. Democritus put out his eyes, ne malorum civium prosperos viderct 
auccessusy because he could not abide to sec wicked men prosper, and was there- 


in l Sam. il. J6. 4pfiai. sxxvlll. vers. 9. 14. 'Imniiscent sc Tnnlt f!:cnll, Lem. lib. 1. cap. IG. * Cases 
€f conscience, 1. 1. 16. tTruot. Melon, cop. S3 ct 34. ^C. 3. de mentis alien. Uco minus sc cni» 

ease, nec ad aolnlem prsdestinntos cssc. Ad desperatiumsm StTpe ducit ha^c mclaucliulla, cc fi'equcii- 
tlssiina ob suppliciJ inctum {cternunique Judiciiini; moerorct metus in dL*>iicrntioncin plvrunxme dc-^inuiit. 
^Gommfint. in 1. c.%n. G(:n> ortlc. 3. quia impii florent, boni oppriinuntur, £cc. alius cx cunsideuitlune iiqjus 
■eria^caperabundud. • 
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foro ready to make away himself as^Agellius writes f)f him. Fcelix I'ktur 
hath a memorable example in this kind, of a painter s wife in Basil, that was 
melancholy for her son’s death, and for melancholy became desperate; si lo 
thought God would not pardon her sins, “*and for four months still raved, 
that she was in hell-fire, already damned.” When the humour is stirred uj), 
every small object aggravates and incenseth it, as the parties are addicted. 
“The same author hath an example of a merchant man, that for the loss of a 
little wheat, which he had over long kept, was troubled in conscience, for that 
he had not sold it sooner, or given it to the poor, yet a good scholar and a great 
divine ; no persuasion would servo to the contrary but that for this fact he 
damned: in other matters very judicious and discreet. Solitariness, much 
tasting, divine meditation, and contemplations of God’s judgments, most part 
accompany this melancholy, and are main causes, as ‘'Navarrus holds; to 
converse with such kind of persons so troubled, is sufficient occasion ,of trouble 
to some men. Nonnulli oh tongas tnediaSf studia et medltaiioncs ccelesiesy de 
rchns sacris ct Teligione semper agitant^ &c. Many (saibh P. Forestus) through 
long fasting, serious meditations of heavenly things, fall into such fits; and as 
Leninius adds, lib. 4. cap, 21. “®If they be solitary given, superstitious, 
ju’ecise, or very devout: seldom shall you find a merchant, a soldier, an inn- 
keeper, a bawd, a ,host, a usurer so troubled in mind, they have cheveril 
consciences that will stretch, they are seldom moved in this kind or molested : 
young men and middle age are more wild and less apprehensive ; but old folks, 
most part, such as are timorous and religiously given.” Pet. Forestus, observat, 
lib. 10. cap. 12. de morbis cerebri, hath a fearful example of a minister, that 
through precise fasting in Lent, and overmuch meditation, contracted this mis- 
chief, and in the end became desperate, thought ho saw devils in his chamber, 
and that he could not be saved; he smelled nothing, as he said, but fire and 
brimstone, was already in hell, and would ask them, still, it they did not ^smeli 
as much. I told him he was melancholy, but he laughed me to scorn, and 
replied that ho saw devils, talked with them in good earnest, would spit in my 
face, and ask me if I did not smell brimstone, but at hist he was by him cured. 
Such another story I find in Plater, observat. lib. 1. A poor fellow had done 
some foulotfence, and for fourteen days would cat no meat, in the end became 
desperate, the divines about him could not ease him, ^ but so he died. Continual 
meditation of God’s judgments troubles many, ob timoremf atari judicii, 

sailh Guatinerius, cap. 5. tract. 15. et suspicionem, desperabiindi sunt. Da\iil 
himself comjdains that God’s judgments terrified his soul, Psalm cxix. part 1 G. 
vers. 8. “ My flesh trembleth for fear of thee, and I am afraid of thy judgments.” 
Qnotiesdicni ilium cogito (saith ^Hieromc)^oA; corpore coniretnisco, I tremble as 
often as 1 think of it. The terrible meditation of hell fire, and eternal punish - 
merit much torments a sinful silly soul. What’s a thousand years to eternity > 
Vbi mxror, ubi fletus, ubi dolor sempiternus. Mors sine morte, finis sine fine ; 
a finger burnt by chance we may not endure, the pain is so grievous, we may 
not abide an hour, a night is intolerable ; and what shall this unspeakable fire 
then be that burns for ever, innumerable infinite millions of years, in omne 
avum, in mternum. O eternity I 


“SililtcmltBS est Ilia vox, 
Vox ilia fulminatrix, 
Toiiitruis Tninuclor, 
Frajfuribusquu cu 11, 


^'tcrnltas eat ilia tox, 

— carens et or!n, &c. 
Tonnenta nalla tciTltnut, 
Quo: fluiuutur annie; 


J^ternitas, letornltas 
Versat coquitqiie pcctns. 
Aup't h£?c pienos iiulu-s, 
C'ciiliiplicutque flaiiinius,” &c. 


y Lib. 20. c. 17. * Damnatam se piitavit, et per qnntuor menseB OclicnTiic poenam sentire. ^ ISOS. 

Ob tiitlcum diutiuB servatum consclentice Btimalis agitiitiir, bToin. 2. c. 27 nnni. 282. converautio 

cum scrupuluaiM, vigUlae, JeJunla. ^ Solitaiios et MiperBtitlosos plerumque exagitat C 0 DBCienti(^ imii 

niei'catorea, lenones, cauponea, flasneratorca, &e. larglorem hi nactl sunt conscicntlam. Javener i)lerumqi.« 
conBcieutlom negligunt, aenes autem, &c. d Annon aentlB eulphnr, inqiiit 7 ^ DeKperabundns misei e 

perllt fill 17. JohannlB. Non panel bo crnciant, ct excarnlflcant in tantnm, ut non parum ubhint 

ab insania; neqnc tamen ulind hac noDtia anxietate efflclunt, quain ut diabolo potestateni faclunt ipaoN per 
deaToratioiietn ud Inievos pvoduccnUl. •Drexelina Nicet. 11b. 2. cap. 11. “ Ktevnity, that word, that 
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This meditation terrifies these poor distressed souls, especially if their bodies 
bo predisposed by melancholy, they religiously given, and have tender con- 
sciences, every small object affrights them, the very inconsiderate reading of 
Scripture itself, and misinterpretation of some places of it ; as, " Many are 
called, few are chosen. Not every one that saith Lord. Fear not little flock. 
He that stands, let him take heed lest he fall. Work out your salvation with 
fear and trembling. That night two shall be in a bed, one received, the 
other left. Strait is the way tliat leads to heaven, and few there are that 
(‘Titer therein.” The parable of the seed and of the sower, “ some fell on 
harren ground, some was choaked. Whom he hath predestinated he hath 
chosen. ITo will have mercy on whom he will have mercy.” Non est volentia 
nec curreniiSj scd miacrentis Dei. These and the like places terrify the souls 
of many; election, jiredestination, reprobation, preposterously conceived, 
offend diners, with a deal of foolish presumption, cuJ*iosity, needless specula- 
tion, contemplation, solicitude, wherein they trouble and puzzle themselves 
about those questions of grace, free will, perseverance, Gods secrets; they 
will know more than is revealed of Cod in his word, human cajTacity, or igno- 
rance can aj^prelicnd, and too im])ortiinate inquiiy after that whicli is revealed ; 
mysteries, ceremonies, observation of Sabbaths, laws, duties, &c., with many 
such which the casuists discuss, and schoolmen broach, which divers mistake, 
misconstrue, misapply to themselves, to their own undoing, and so fall into this 
gulf. " They doubt of their election, how they shall know it, by what signs. 
And so far forth,” saitli Luther, “with such nice points, torture and crucify 
themselves, that they are almost mad, and all they get by it is this, they lay 
open a gap to the devil by desperation to carry them to hell ;” but the greatest 
liarm of all proceeds from those thundering ministers, a most frequent cause 
they are of this malady ; “ ^ and do more harm in the church (saith Erasmus) 
than they that flatter ; great danger on both sides, the one lulls them asleep 
in carnal security, the other drives them to despair.” Whereas, St. Bernard 
well adviseth, ^ We should not meddle with the one without the other, nor 
j!]Toak of^udgment witliout mercy ; the one alone brings desj^eration, the other 
.‘security.” But these men are wliolly for judgment ; of a rigid disposition them- 
selves, there is no mercy witli them, no salvation, no balsam for their disease il 
.suuls, tlicy can speak of nothing but reprobation, licll fire, and damnation ; as 
they did, Luke xi. 4G. lade men with burdens grievous to be borne, which they 
themselves touch not with a finger. ’Tis familiar with our papists to teriify 
men’s souls with i)urgatory, tales, visions, apparitions, to daunt even the most 
generous spirits, “ to ^ require charity,” as Brentius observes, “ of others, 
bounty, meekness, love, patience, when they themselves breathe nought but 
lust, envy, covetousness.” They teach others to fast, give alms, do penance, 
and crucify their mind with superstitious observations, bread and water, hair 
clothes, whips, and the like, when they themselves have all tlio dainties the 
W' orld can afford, lie on a duwn-bcd with a courtezan in their arms ; Hcti qiiari'- 
turn patimur pro Christo, as Uic said, what a cruel tyranny is this, so to insult 
over and terrify men’s souls ! (3ur indiscreet pastors many of them come not 
far behind, whilst in their ordinary sermonstheyspeakso much of election, pre- 
destination, ijeprobation, subtraction qf grace, proeterition, voluntary 

permission, <kc., by what signs and tokens they shall discern and try themselves, 


tremendous vrord, more threatening than thunders and the artillery of heaven— Ktcmlty, that word, 
without end or origin. Ko tonnciits nUright us which a^o limited to years: Ktornity, ctenuty, occupies 
and influmefl the heart — ^this it ks tiiat daily augments our siifrcrlngs, and multiplies our heart-burnings a 
lumdred-fuld.** hEccleslast. 1. 1. liuud scio an mi\)us discriincn ub his qui blaudluntnr, an ah hU 
quiterritant; ingens utrinque pcrlculum; alii ad sccurltatcm ducont, alii afllictionum magnitudinementom 
absorbent, et in desperationein trahunt. i hern. sup. 16. cant. 1. altcruiu sine altero proferre non expedit ; 
rccorilatio soliusjudicli in desperationem projclpitat, ct misericordloi I'lillux osteiitatio pdiisimttin generat 
seciintatcm. hin Luc. liom. lua. cxlgunt ab aliis charitatem, beuelicuiitiuiu, cum ipsl r.il spccteat 

proiier libidlncm, invidiam, a^iiUain. iLeo dt^hsaa. 
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whetlier they be God’s true children elect, an sint reprobi, prcsdestinati, &c., 
with such Bcrupuloua points, they still aggravate sin, thunder out God’s judg- 
ments without respect, intempestively rail at and pronounce them damned in 
all auditories, for giving so much to sports and honest recreations, making every 
small fault and thing indifferent an irremissible offence, they so rent, tear and 
wound men's consciences, that they are almost mad, and at their wits’ end. 

** These bitter potions (saith ™ Erasmus) are still in their mouths, nothing 
but gall and horror, and a mad noise, they make all their auditors desperate 
many are wounded by this means, and they commonly that are most devout 
and precise, have been formerly presumptuous, and certain of their salvation; 
they that have tender consciences, that follow sermons, frequent lectures, that 
have indeed least cause, they are most apt to mistake, and fall into these 
miseries. 1 have heard some complain of Parson’s Kesolution, and other 
books of like nature (good otherwise), they are too tragical, too much dejecting 
men, aggravating offences: great care and choice, much discretion is required 
in this kind. 

The last and greatest cause of this malady, is our own conscience, sense of 
our sins, and God’s anger justly deserved, a guilty conscience for some foul 

offence formerly committed, “ 0 miser Oreste, quid morbi te perdiil Or : 

Conscientia, Sum enim mi/it conscius de malis perpeiralis,^ “ A good con- 
science is a continual feast,” but a galled conscience is as great a torment as 
can possibly happen, a still baking oven (so Pierius in his Hieroglyph, compares 
it), another hell. Our conscience, which is a great ledger book, wherein are 
written all our offences, a register to lay them up, (which those Egyptians in 
their hieroglyphics expressed by a mill, as well for the continuance, as for the 
torture of it,) grinds our souls with the remembrance of some lUTccdeut sins, 
makes us rcffect upon, accuse and condemn our ownsclves. “ ^ Sin lies at 
door,” &c. 1 know there be many other causes assigned by Zanchius, 

‘ Musculus, and tlio rest; as incredulity, infidelity, presumption, ignorance, 
blindness, ingratitude, discontent, those five grand miseries in Aristotle, igno- 
miny, need, sickness, enmity, death, &c.; but this of conscience is tho,^reatest, 
^ limtar tdccris corpus jugiter percellens: The scrupulous conscience (as ^ Peter 
Porestus calls it) wliich tortures so many, that cither out of a deep apprehension 
of their unworthiness, and consideration of their own dissolute life, " accuse 
tiicmselves and aggravate evciy small offence, when there is no such cause, 
misdoubting in the meantime God’s mercies, tlicy fall into these inconve- 
niences.” Tlie poet calls them “ furies dire, but it is the conscience alone whicli 
is a thousand witnesses to accuse us, ^ Node dieque smim gestant in pectore 
testem, A continual tester to give in evidence, to empanel a jury to examine 
us, to cry guilty, a persecutor with hue and cry to follow, an apparitor to sum- 
mon us, a bailiff to carry us, a sorjeant to arrest, an attorney to plead against 
us, a gaoler to torment, a judge to condemn, still accusing, denouncing, tortur- 
ing and molesting. And as the statue of Juno in that holy city near Euphrates 
in ^ Assyria will look still towards you, sit where you will in her temple, she 
stares full upon you, if you go hy, she folio wS with her eye, in all sites, places, 
conventicles, actions, our conscience will he still ready to accuse us. After 
many pleasant days, and fortunate adventures, merry tides, this conscience at 
last doth arrest us. Well he may escape temporal punishment, ^ bribe a cor- 


“ Pe fiitUTo Jiirllcio, dc damnationehorrenduni crepnnt, ct aroBras lllas potallones in ore Bemper habent^ 
nt nii:l:os> iiiadn desperatlonom coRant. “Euripides. “0 wretched Orestes, what malady consnmea 
you ? ” o •• Conscience, for 1 am conscIouB of evil.’* P ricrlus. 4 Gen. iv. causes Musculus makes. 
^ Pliitnrch. t Alios mlsere castlfrat plena scrupulls conscientia, nodum in scirpo quierunt, et ubi nulla 
eauNa subest, mlserlcordleu diviiisc dllbdcntcs, sc Oico destinunt. “ CcelluSyllb. C. * Juvenal. ** Night 
and day tl>cy carry their witucsses in the breast.” ^ Lucian, de dea Syria . SI adstlteris, te asplclt; si 
truusens, vImi te sco.ultur. >Prima hfcc cst ultlo, quod se judlco nemo noccuc ubsulvllur, impruba 
quamvis gruiiu fallacis pnctorls vlccrit uiiiam. JuTCual. ^ 
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rupfc judge, and avoid the censure of law, and flourish for a time ; " for*' who 
ever suw (saith Chrysostom) a covetous man troubled in mind when he is tell- 
ing of his money, an adulterer mourn with his mistress in his arms ? wo aro 
then drunk with pleasure, and perceive nothing yet as the prodigal son liad 
dainty fare, sweet music at first, merry company, jovial entertainment, but a 
cruel reckoning in the end, as bitter as wormwood, a fearful visitation com- 
monly follows. And the devil that then told thee that it was a light sin, or no 
sin at all, now aggravates on the other side, and telleth thee, that it is a most 
irremissiblc offence, as he did by Cain and Judas, to bring them to despair; 
every small circumstance before neglected and contemned, will now amplify 
itself, rise up in judgment, and accuse the dust of their shoes, dumb creatures, 
as to Lucian s tyrant, lectus et candda^ the bed and caudle did boar witnass, 
to torment their souls for their sins past. Tragical examples in this kind aro 
too familiar and common : Adrian, Galba, Nero, Otho, Vitelliua, Caracalla, 
were in su(Sli horror of conscience for their offences committed, murders, rapes, 
extortions, ilhjuries, that they were weary of their lives, and could got nobody 
to kill thorn. “Kennetus, King of Scotland, when he had murdered his nephew 
Malcom, King Duffe’a son, Prince of Cumberland, and with counterfeit tears 
and protestations dissembled tlio matter a long time, “ °at last his conscience 
accused him, his unquiet soul could not rest day or night, he was terrified with 
fearful dreams, visions, and so miserably tormented all his life.** It is strange 
1-0 read wlint ^Cominreus hath written of Louis XI. that French king; of 
OJiarles Yiil. ; of Alphonsus, King of Naples ; in the fury of his passion how 
he came into Sicily, and what pranks ho played. Guicciardini, a man most 
unapt to believe lies, relates how that Ferdinand his father’s ghost who befoi'e 
had died for giief, came and told him, that ho could not resist the French King, 
he thought every man cried Franco, France ; the reason of it (saith Cominams 
was because ho was a vilo tyrant, a murderer, an oppressor of his subjects, ho 
boHglit up all commodities, and sold them at his own price, sold abbeys to J ews 
and Falconers ; both Ferdinand his father, and he himself never made con- 
science o£ any committed sin ; and to conclude, saith he, it was impossible to 
do worse than they did. Why was Pausanias the Spartan tyrant, Nero, Otho, 
Galba, .«o persecuted with spirits in every house tlicy came, but for their mur- 
ders which they had committed ? ® Why doth the devil haunt many men’s 

houses after their deaths, appear to them living, and take possession of their 
lijibitations, as it were, of their palaces, but because of their several villauies ‘i 
Why liad Ilicliard the Third such fearful dreams, saith Polydore,but for his 
frequent murders ? Why was Herod so tortured in his mind ? because he had 
made away Mariamne his wife. Why was Thcodoric, the King of the Goths, 
so suspicious, and so affrighted with a fish head alone, but that ho had murdered 
Symmaclius, and Boethius, his son-in-law, those worthy Bomans? (.';clius, 
lib. 27. cap. 22. See more in Plutarch, in his tract De his qui sero it JSumine 
piuiiuntur, and in his hook De tranquULitate aniiniy &c. Yea, and sometimes 
GOD himself hath a hand in it, to show his power, humiliate, exercise, and to 
try their fiiith, (divine temptation, Perkins calls it, Cas. cons. lih. 1. cap. 8. 
sect. 1.) to punish them for their sins. God the avenger, as ^ David terms 
him, xiilor a tarqo Deus, his wrath is apprehended of a guilty soul, as by Saul 
and Judas, which the poets expressed by Adrastia, or Nemesis : 

“ Asscqultur Ncmeiilaqiio riram vestigia servat, 

Ne male quia fiiciiis.”— — B 


“■Quls uiiqiinm vidit ovarnnirinpi dnm lucrum adwt, adiiltcrum dum potitur voto, Ingereln perpetrando 
Acclcrc? voluptutc sum us prolxidG non a^'inimus, A'c. b r.uciiaiiaTi. lib. (>. Scot. '^Animus 
roiiscientiasceleris iiiquictiib. nullum udiuisit gaudiuin, sed Humper vexutus nuctu ct intcrdiu per soniniim 
%i^is borrorc plenis pcitromcfactus, && d I'o bollo Xejpol. ^-’ThlreuM dc locis Infcstiv, part. 1. cap. ‘2. 
Ki;r()’s mother 'wns btill in his eyes. i I'sal. xUv. L B** And ^ulncsis pursues and notices the steps 
■of men, lest you commit any evil " 

O i 
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And she is, as Ainmianus, lih, 14. describes her, *'the queen of causes, and 
moderator of ihiiigs, now she pulls down the proud, now slio rears and eu- 
courageth those that are good hegives instance in his Eusebius ; Nicephoms, 
IUk 10. cap, 35. ecclcs. hist, in Maximinus and Julian. Fearful exanqdes of 
Gods just judgment, wratli and vengeance, are to be found in all liistories, of 
some that have been eaten to death with rats and mice, as *Pomi>elius, the- 
second King of Poland, ann. 830, his wifo and children ; the like story is of 
Hatto, Archbishop of Mentz, ann. 969, so devoured by these vermin, which 
liowsoevcr Serrarius the Je.suit, MogunL rerum lib. 4. cap. 5, impugn by 
twenty-two arguments, Tritemius, ^Munster, Magdeburgenscs, and many 
others relate for a truth. Such another example I find in Gerald us Cam- 
brensis, Idn. Cam. lib, 2. cap. 2. and where not 1 

And yet for all tliese terrors of conscience, affrighting punishments which 
are so frequent, or wliatsoever else may cause or aggravate this fearful malady 
in other religions, I see no reason at all why a papist at any time shodld dcs])air, 
or bo troubled for his sins; for let him be never so dissolute a caitiff, so noto- 
rious a villain, so monstrous a sinner, out of that treasure of indulgences and 
merits of which the pope is dispensator, he may have free pardon and ])lenary 
remission of all his sins. There be so many general pardons for ages to come, 
forty thousand years to corue, so many jubilees, so frequent gaol deliveries out 
of ])urgatory for all souls, now living, or after dissolution of the body, so many 
jiarticular masses daily said in several churches, so many altars consecrated to 
this purpose, that if a man have either money or friends, or will take any pains 
to ccjiiie to such an altar, hear a mass, say so many paternosters, undergo such 
and such penance, he cannot do amiss, it is impossible his mind should be 
troubled, or he have any scniple to molest him. Besides that 7axa Camera} 
A postolieWy which was lirst published to get money in the days of Leo Decimus, 
tli:it sharking po])e, and since divulged to the same ends, sets down sucli easy 
rates and dis])ensations for all offences, for perjury, murder, incest, adultery, «kc., 
for so many grosses or dollars (able to invite any man to sin, and provoke liim 
to offend, methinks, that otherwise would nob) such comfortable remission, so 
gentle and ]):xrable a pardon, so ready at hand, with so small cost\iiid suit 
obtained, that I cannot see how he that hath any iriends amongst them (as I 
Bay) or money in his purse, or will at least to ease himself; can any way ]nis- 
carry or be misaffected, hov/ he should be desperate, in danger of damnation, 
or troubled in mind. Their ghostly fathera can so readily apply remedies, so 
cunningly string and unstring, wind and unwind their devot ions, play upon their 
consciences with plausible speeches and terrible threats, for their best advantage 
settle and remove, erect with such facility and deject, let in and out, that I 
cannot perceive how any man amongst them should much or often labour of 
this disease, or finally miscarry. The causes above named must more ficqucntly 
therefore take hold in others. 

Subsect. IV. — Symptoms of Despair^ Fear, Sorrow, Smpkion, Anxity, 
Horror of Conscience, Fearful l^ireams and Visions. 

As shoemakers do when they bring homo shoes, still cry leather is dearer 
and dearer, may I justly say of those melancholy symptoms : these of despair 
arc most violent, tragical, and grievous, far beyond the rest, not to be expressed 
but negatively, as it is privation of all happiness, not to be endured ; “ for a 
wounded spirit who can bear iti” Prov. xviii. 19. What, therefore, ^Timan- 
thes did in his picture of Iphigenia, now ready to be sacrificed, when he had 
l^ainted Chalcas mourning, Ulysses sad, but most sorrowful Mcnelalis; and 

h Roctlna cauaaram et arbitra rernm, nnne ereetas eenrieci opprimlt, &e. 1 Alex. GacnlTiuii, catal. 

rcj;. Pol. k Cobmog. Munster, ct Magde. IPllniu^, cap. 10. 1. 3r». Cnnsumptis nffcctlbusi Aga- 
uienmouls caput vuIun u, ut omncb qucui posuen^ maximum mas ‘3rum In Virginia patro cugltarcnt* 
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sbiiwed all his art in expressing a variety of affeotions, he covered the maid’s 
father Agamemnon’s head with a veil, and left it to every spectator to conceive 
what he would himself; for that true passion and sorrow in summo gradu^ such 
as his was, could not by any art bo deciphered. What he did in his picture, I 
will do in describing the symptoms of despair; imagine what thou canst, fear, 
sorrow, furies, grief, pain, terror, anger, dismal, ghastly, tedious, irksome, <kc. 
it is not sufheient, it comes fir short, no tongue can tell, no lieart conceive it. 
^is an epitome of hell, an extract, a quintessence, a compound, a mixture of 
all feral maladies, tyrannical tortures, plagues, and perplexities. There is no 
sickness almost but physic provideth a remedy for it ; to every sore chirurgery 
will provide a salve ; friendship helps poverty; hope of liberty easeth imprison- 
ment; suit and favour revoke banishment; authority ami time wear away 
reproach; but what physic, what chirurgery, what wealth, favour, authority 
can relieve^ bear out, assuage, or expel a troubled conscience? A quiet mind 
cureth all them, but aU they cannot comfort a distressed soul : who can put 
to silence tfie voice of desperation? All that is single iu oilier melancholy, 
Ilorribilcy dirum, peHtilens, atrox,ferum, concurs in this, it is more than melan- 
choly in the highest degree; a burning fever of the soul; so mad, saith 
“Jacchinus, by this misery; fear, sorrow, and clesjiair, he puts for ordinary 
symptoms of melancholy. They ai*e in great pain ainl horror of mind, distrac- 
tion of soul, restless, full of continual fears, cares, torments, anxieties, they 
can neither eat, drink, nor sleep for them, take no re^t, 

u n Porpotua implf tas, ncc mcnsic tempore cev^at, I “ Neltli^'r at Ir rl nor yet at board, 

iLxagitat veaana qiiics, boiiiniquu fureiitcs." | Will an> lest dtspair uftoid." 

Fear takes away tlieir content, and dries the blood, wasteth the marrow, alters 
tlieir countenance, “ even in their greatest delights, singing, dancing, dalliance, 
they are still (saith ^^Leranius) tortured in tlieir souls.” It consumes them to 
nought, “ 1 am like a pelican in the wilderness (saith David of himself, tempo- 
rally afflicted), an o>\l, because of thine indignation,” Puilm cii. 6, 10, and 
Psalm Iv. 4. ‘‘ My lieart trenibletli within me, and the terrors of death have 
come upon me ; fear and trembling are come upon me, &c. at death’s door,” 
I’salm evii. 18. ** Tlioir soul abhors all manner of meatb.” Tlieir ^sleep is 

(if it be any) uiKpiict, subject to fearful dreams and terrors. Peter in his bonds 
Blej)t secure, for he knew God protected him; and Tiilly iiiakco it an argument 
of iloscius Ainerinus’ iunocency, that he killed not liis father, because he so 
securely blej)t. Those martyrs in the primitive chureli were mo.st '^cheerful 
and merry in the midst of their persecutions; but it is far otherwise with 
these men, tossed in a sea, and that continually w itliout ri*.st or intermission, 
they can think of nought that is pleasant, “*’tlieir conscience will nut let them 
be quiet,” in perpetual fear, anxiety, if they be not yet apprehended, they arc in 
doubt still they shall bo ready to betray themselves, as Cain did, lie thinks 
every man will kill him; “ and roar for the grief of heart,” Psalm xxxviii. 8, 
as David did; as Job did, xx. 3, 21, 22, &c., “Wherefore is light given to 
him that is in misery, aud life to them that have heavy hearts ? which long 
for death, and if it come not, sc&cli it moi’ethaii treasures, niul rejoice when 
tiiey can find the grave.” They are generally weary of their lives, a trembling 
lieart they have, a sorrowful mind, and little or yo rest. Terror ubique tremor^ 
timor ttndiquG et undique terror, “ Fears, terrors, and aftriglits in all places, 
at all times and seasons.” Cibum et polum prrtluaciter arevsantnr multif 
nodnm in scirpo queeritantes, et culpam imagvnantcs ufji nulla cst, as Wienis 
writes de Lamiis, lib, S. c. 7. they refuse mauy of them meat and drink, 

“ Cap. 15. In 9. Uhasls. ” Jnv. Sat. 13. • Slentcm erlplt timer hlc; vultum, totnmque corporis 

liabltum immutat, otiain in deliciis, In tripudils, In sjrmposliB, In amplcxacouJuffHcanilhcinainexercet, lib. 4. 
cup. *21. P Non sinit conscientia tales homines recta verba proferro, aut rectis qnenquam oculia aspicere, 
ab omni hominum costa eosdem cxtermlnat, et dormlentes perterrefacit J'hilobt. lib 1. do vita ApollouiL 
Q Knseblus Nicepborus, eccics. hist, lib 4. c. 17. 'beiioca, lib. lb. epist. lUC. Conscientia aliud agere 
non putltur, perturbatam vitam agunt, nunqnam vacant, 4cc. • 

• • A 
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cannot rest, a^grav.^tiiig still and supposing grievous offences whore there are 
none.” God’s heavy wrath is kindled in their souls, and not withstanding their 
continual prayers and supplications to Christ Jesus, they have no release or 
ease at all, hut a most intolerable torment, and iubufferablo anguish of con- 
science, and that makes them, through impatience, to murmur against God 
many times, tu rave, to blaspheme, turn atheists, and seek to offer violence to 
themselves. Dent, xxviii. G5, 66. " In the morning they wish for evening, 
and for morning in the evening, for the sight of their eyes which they see, and 
fear of hearts.” ^Marinus Mercennus, in his comment on Genesis, makes 
mention of a desperate friend of his, whom, amongst others, he came to visit, 
and exhort to patience, that broke out into most blasphemous atheistic \l 
speeches, too fearful to relate, when they wished him to trust in God, Qais est 
ille Dem {ynquiC) ut serviam illit quid proderit ai oraverim ; si prassens est, cur 
non svecurrii? cur non me carcercj inediu, squtilore confectu/n liherat? quid 
ego fed ? &c. nhdt it me hujuamodi Deus. Another of his acquaintance broke 
©ut into like atheistical blasphemies, upon his wife’s d(*ath raved,* cursed, said 
and did ho caved not what. And so for the most part it is with them all, 
many of them, in their extremity, think they hear and sec visions, outcries, 
confer with devils, that they are tormentt'd, jionsessod, and in Lell-firc, already 
damned, quite forsaken of God, they have no sense or feeling of mercy, or 
grace, hope of salvation, their sentence of condemnation is already past, and 
not to be revoked, the devil will certainly liave them. Never was any living 
creature in such torment before, in such a miserable estate, in sucli distress of 
mind, no hope, no faith, past cure, reprobate, continually tempted to make 
away themselves. Something talks with them, they spit fne and brimstone, 
they cannot but bla^plleme, they cannot repent, believe or think a good thought, 
so far earned ; ut cognvtur ad impia cogiiemdum eiiam contra vduntalcni, said 
'^FobUx Plater, ad hlaspltemiam erga Deum, ad mttUa horrenda pcrpelramla^ ad 
manua violentas aihi inferendas, &c., and in their distracted tits and dcsjMU-abo 
humours, to offer violence to others, their familiar and dear friends sometimes, 
or to mere strangers, ui)on very small or no occasion ; for he that cares not 
for liis own, is master of another man’s life. They think evil against their 
wills ; that which they abhor themselves, they must needs think, do, and speak. 
Ho gives instance in a patient of his, that when he would pray, had such cvul 
thoughts still suggested to him, and wicked ^meditations. Another instance 
lie hath of a woman that was often tempted to curse God, to blaspheme and 
kill herself. Sometimes the devil (as they say) stands without and talks with 
tliem, sometimes he is within them, as they think, and there speaks and talks 
as to such as are iiosscssed : so Apollodorus, in Plutarch, thought his heai*t 
spake within him. There is a most memorable cxami>lo of “Prancis Spira, 
an advocate of Paduu, Ann. 1545, that being desperate, by no counsel of 
learned moii could be comforted : he felt (as he said) the pains of hell in his 
soul ; in Mother things he discoursed aright, but in this most mad. Erismelica, 
Hullo vat, and some other excellent physicians, could neither make him cat, 
(tnuL, or sleep, no persuasion could ease him? Never pleaded any man so well 
for himself^ as this man did against himself, and so he desperately died. 
Springer, a lawyer, hath writfien his life. Cardinal Crescenco died so likewise 
desperate at Verona, still he thought a black dog followed him to his death-bed, 
no man could drive the dog away, Sleiden. com, 23. cap. lib. 3. Whilst I was 
tniting tliis treatise, saith Montaltus, cap. 2. demd, “ “A nun came to me for 
help, well for all other matters, but troubled in conscience for ffve years last 


1 Artic. 3. ct. 1. fol. S30. quod lioTTendnm dletn, desperabundus qnldiun me presente enm ad patlentlam 
bortaretur, &e. k Lib. 1 . obser. cap. 3. 1 Ad malodicendum Deo. ^ Gonlart. ^ Dnm hacc scrlbo, 

implorat opem meam monarha, bi rellqals sano, et Judlclo recta, pci* 6. annos meloncholica; damnatam ae 
dleit» consclentin stlmulis oppiessa, &e. 
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past j she is almost mad, and not able to resist, thinks she hath offended God, 
and is certainly damned.” Feelix Plater hath store of instances of such as 
thought themselves damned, ^forsaken of God, &c. One aiuougst the rest, 
that durst not go to church, or come near the Rhine, for fear to make away 
himself, because then he was most especially tempted. These and such like 
symptoms are intended and remitted, as the malady itself is moi'e or less ; 
Some will hear good counsel, some will not ; some desire help, some reject all, 
and will not bo cased. 

SuBsncT. V . — Prognostics of Despair ^ Atheism^ Blasphemy, violent death, ^c. 

Most part these kind of persons mate ^away themselves, some ai*e mad, 
blaspheme, curse, deny God, but most offer violence to their own persons, and 
sometimes to others. A wounded spirit who can bcarT* Prov. xviii. 14. 
As Cain, Saul, Achitophel, Judas, blas 2 )henied and died. Redo saith, Pilate 
died despei;ate eight years after Christ. Felix Plater hath collected many 
examples. “ A merchant’s wife that was long troubled with such temptations, 
hi the night rose from her bed, and out of the window broke her neck into the 
street: another drowned himself desperate as he was in the Rliino: some cut 
their throats, many hang themselves. But this needs no illustration. It is 
controverted by some, whether a man so offering violence to himself, dying 
desjicrato, may be saved, ay or no? If they die so obstinately and suddenly, 
that they cannot so much as wish for mercy, the wor^t is to be suspected, be- 
cause they die impenitent. ®If their death had been a little more lingering, 
wdicrein they might have some leisure in their hearts to eiy for mercy, cliarity 
may judge the best; divers have been recovered out of the very act of haiig- 
i iig and drowning themselves, and so brought ad sanam mentem, they have 
been very i)i‘nitent, much abhorred their Ibriner act, confessed that they have 
repented in an iiiotaut, and cried for mercy in their lieiu'ts. If a man jiiit 
desperate hands npoii himself, by occasion of madness or melancholy, if ho 
have given testimony before of LLs regeneration, in rc'gard he doth this not so 
much oirt of his will, as ex lu nwrVi, wo must make the be^t construction of it, 
as ‘Turks do, that tliink all fools and madmen go directly to heaven, 

♦SunsECT. YI. — Cure of Despair by Physic, Good Counsel, Comjorts, 

ExPEiiiENCE tcaclieth us, that though many die obstinate and wilful in this 
niabHly, yet multitudes again are able to resist and overcome, seek for help 
and find comfort, are tjdceii c faucihus Erebi, from the choj)-; of hell, and out of 
the devils jjaws, though they have by '^obligation given themselves to him. 
Some out of their own strength and God’s assistance, “ Though lie kill me, 
(snith Job) yet will I trust in Him,” out of good counsel, advice, and])liysic. 
^^Jjollovacus cured a monk by altering his habit, and course of life: Plater 
many by j)hysic alone. Rut for the most part they must concur; and they 
take a wrong course that think to overcome this feral passion by sole 2 )liysio ; 
and they are as miicli out, that think to work this effect by good advice alone, 
though both be forcible in themselves, yet vis unita Jortior, “ they must go 

hand in hand to this disease:” alterius sic altera posdt 02 )€m, For ^diysic 

the like course is to bo taken with this as in other melancholy: diet, air, 
exercise, all those passions and perturbations of the mind, ckc., are to be recti- 
fied by the same means. They must not bo left solitary, or to themselves, 
never idle, never out of company. Counsel, good comfort is to be applied, as 

^ Alioa coiiqncrcntcs andlvi bc esse ex damnatornm numero, Deo non csso CTirip, allnque Inflnlta quie pro- 
ferre non nudebant, vcl ubhorrebant. P MnaculuB, PatritiOB : ad vim sibi inlcrcndom coRit homines, 

d 3 De moulis allenat. observ. lib. 1 . ' Uxor Mercatoris dlu vcxatlonibns t(M\tata, dtc. ‘ Abemethf . 
t liusbcquiuR. " John Major vitls patrum : qoidam negitvlt Cbrbtum, per Chu'ograpliiun poet rwtitutiiA. 
X Irlncavellins, 11b 3. 
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tliey fiJiall see the pai^ties inclined, or to the causes, whether it be loss, fear, 
be giuef, discontent, or some such feral accident, a guilty conscience, or other- 
wise by frequent meditation, too grievous an apprehension, and consideration of 
his former life; by hearing, reading of Scriptures, good divines, good advice 
and conference, applying God’s word to their distressed souls, it must be cor- 
rected and counterpoised. Many excellent exhortations, parsenetical discourses, 
are extant to this purpose, for such as are any way troubled in mind : Perkins, 
Greeiihani, Hayward, Bright, Abemethy, Bolton, Culmannus, Helmingius, 
Crelius Secundus, Nicholas Laurentius, are copious on this subject: Azorius, 
Navamis, Sayrus, &c., and such as have written cases of conscience amongst 
our pontifical writers. But because these men's works are not to all parties at 
linncl, so parable at all times, 1 will for the benefit and ease of such as are 
afflicted, at the request of some ^friends, re-collcct out of their voluminous 
treatises, some few comfortable speeches, exhortations, ai-giiments, advice, 
tending to this subject, and out of God’s word, knowing, as Culmannus saith 
upon the like occasion, ^‘’'liow unavailable and vain men’s counsels are to coni- 
jort an afilicted conscience, except God’s word concur and be annexed, from 
which comes life, ease, repentance, * &c. rre-su})posing first that wliich Beza, 
Gi^enham, Perkins, Bolton, give in cliargc, the parties to wlioin counsel is 
given he sufilcicntly prepared, liumhlcd for their sins, fit for comfort, confessed, 
tried how they are more or less afflicted, how they stand affected, or capable 
of good advice, before any remedies be applied : to such thcrc‘fore as arc so 
thorouglily searclied and examined, I address tliis following dis(;ourso. 

Two main antidotes, ‘'^Hemmingius observes, opposite to despair, good hope 
out of God’s word, to be embraced; i security and preMim])tioii from 

the devil’s treachery, to be rejected; Ilia sains ariimm liccc 2 ^cstLi ; one saves, 
the other kills, occiditanimam^ saith Austin, and doth as nnndi liarm as desiiair 
itself. '^Navarrus the casuist reckons up ten special cures out of Anton. 1. 
2 HnL TxL 3. cay, 10, 1. God. 2. Physic. 3. ‘'Avoiding such objects as 

liavo caused it. 4. Submission of himself to other men’s judgments. 5. Answer 
of all objections, <kc. All u hicli Cajetan, Gerson, li//, dc vit. spirits Sayrus, 
Vih, 1. ca^^cons, cap, 14. repeat and approve out of Emanuel lloderiques, cr/yy. 
51 vt Greenliam prc.scribcs six special rules, Culmannus seven. First, 
to acknowledge all help come from God. 2. That the cause of their present 
miseiy is sin. 3. To repent and be heartily soriy for tlieir sins. 4. To pray 
earnestly to God they imy be eased. 5. To exi)ect and implore the 
jirayers of the church, and good men’s advice. C. Physic. 7. To commend 
themselves to God, and rely upon His mercy ; others, otheiwise, hut all to this 
effect. But forasmuch as most men in this malady are spiritually sick, void of 
reason almost, overborne by their miseries, and too deep an apprehension of 
tlieir sins, tlicy cannot ap]ily themselves to good counsel, pray, believe, repent, 
we must, as much as in us lies, occur and help their peculiar infirmitie.s, ac- 
cording to their several causes or symptoms, as we shall find them distressed 
and complain. 

The main matter which terrifies and torments most that arc trouT)lcd in 
mind, is the enormity of their offences, the intolerable burthen of their sins, 
God’s heavy wrath and displeasure so deeply apprehended, that they account 
themselves reprobates, quite forsaken of God, already damned, past all hope of 
grace, incapable of merc}^ didboli mancipia^ slaves of sin, and their ofienccs so 
great they cannot be forgiven. But these men must know there is no sin so 

y My brother, Gcor^ Burton, M. James Whitehall, rector of Checklej^ In Staffordshire^ my quondatr. 
Chamber.fcllow, and Uite fellow-student In Christ Church. Ojeon. > Sdo qnam vana sit ct incfflca.': 

humanorum verboruni penes afllictos consolatio, nial verbutn Dei undinhir, h quo vita, rcfi i;;crntlo, s,>1at uiiv, 
■Ba'iiitentla. • Antid. adversus desperationiSB. h Tom. 2. c. 27. iium, 282. ® AV'jrwo 

A re scrupulosi, costravcDtio sci-iipalorr.m. 
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heinous wliich is not pardonable in itself, no crime so great but by Gk)d*s mercy 
it may be forgiven, “ Where sin aboundeth, grace aboundeth much more,** 
Bom. y. 20. And what the Lord said unto Paul in his extremity, 2 Cor. xl 9. 
<< My grace is sufficient for thee, for my power is made perfect through weak- 
ness concerns every man in like case. His promises are made indefinite to 
all believers, generally spoken to all touching remission of sins that are truly 
penitent, grieved for their offences, and desired to be reconciled. Matt. ix. 12 
13, "I came not to call the righteous but sinners to repentance,” that is, sue! 
as are truly touched in conscience for their sins. Again, Matt. xi. 28, Come 
unto me all ye that are heavy laden, and I will ease you.” Ezek, xviiL 27, 
at what time soever a sinner shall repent him of his sins from the bottom of 
liis lieai't, I will blot out all Ids wickedness out of my remembrance saith the 
Lord.” Isaiah xliii. 25, “ I even I am He that put away thine iniquity for 
mine own sake, and will not remember thy sins.” “ As a father (saith David, 
Psal. ciii. 1 3) hath compassion on his children, so hath tho Lord compassion 
on them that fear 1dm.” And will receive them again as the prodigal son was 
entertained, Luke xv., if they shall so come with tears in their eyes, and a 
penitent heart. Peccator agnoacat, Deu$ ignoscit, “ The Lord is full of com- 
passion and mercy, slow to anger, of great kindness,” Psal. ciii. 8. “ He will 

not always chide, neither keep His anger for ever,” 9. " As high as tho 

heaven is above the earth, so great is His mercy towardsthemthatfear Him,” 11. 
“ As far as the East is from the West, so far hath He removed our sins from 
us,” 12. Though Cain cry out in the anguish of his soul, my punishment is 
greater than I can bear, ’tis not so ; thou liest, Cain (saith Austin), God’s 
mercy is greater than thy sins. His mercy is above all His works,” Psal. cxl v. 
9, able to satisfy for all men’s sins, antUutron, 1 Tim, ii. 6. His mercy is a 
panacea, a balsam for an afflicted soul, a sovereign medicine, an alexipharma- 
cum for all sin, a charm for the devil; His mercy was great to Solomon, to 
Manasseh, to Peter, great to all offenders, and whosoever thou ai’t, it may bo 
so to thee. For why should God bid us pray (as Austin infers) "Deliver us 
from all^ivil,” nisi ipse misericors peraeveraret, if He did not intend to help us? 
He therefore that ‘^doubts of the remission of his sins, denies God’s mercy, 
and doth Him injury, saith Austin. Yea, but thou repliest, I am a notorious 
sinner, mine offences are not so great as infinite. Hear Fulgentius, "•God’s 
invincible goodness cannot bo overcome by sin, Ilis infinite mercy cannot bo 
terminated by any ; the multitude of His mercy is equivalent to His magni- 
tude.” Hear ^Chrysostom, “Thy malice may be measured, but God’s mercy 
cannot be defined ; thy malice is circumscribed. His mercies infinite. As a 
drop of water is to the sea, so are thy misdeeds to His mercy : nay, there is 
no such proportion to be given ; for the sea, though great, yet may be mea- 
sured, but God’s mercy cannot be circumscribed.” Whatsoever thy sins be 
then in quantity or quality, multitude or magnitude, fear them not, distrust not. 
I speak not this, saith ® Chrysostom, “to make thee secure and negligent, but 
to cheer thee up.” Yea, but, thou urgest again, I have little comfort of this 
which is said, it concerns me not : Inanis panitentia quam sequens culpa coin- 
quinat, ’tis to no purpose for mo to rcpenl^ and to do worse than ever I did 
before, to pei^severe in sin, and to return to my liists as a dog to his vomit, or 
a swine to the mire: ^to what end is it to ask forgiveness of my sins, and yet 
daily to sin again and again, to do evil out of a habit ? I daily and hourly 
offend in thought, word, and deed, in a relapse by mine own weakness and 


d Magnam Injarlam Deo faclt qnl dlffidit de oJas mlsericordla. • Bonltae inyfctl non Tlneltnr; Inflnltl 
fnlBcricordlB non flnitur. * Horn. 3. De posnitentle : Tne qnidem malitia mensuram habet. Dei autem 
nilNerlcordla xnenBaram non babet. Tna malltU clrcamscrlpta cst, &c. Pelagus ctsl magnum, menauraTn 
liiibet; Del autem, &c. ■ Non ut desidioree voi luciuii, led ut ulacrioreB reddam. h Fro pcccaUs 

veuLam posetre, et mala de aoTo Uorare 
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wilfalness: my bonus genim, my good protecting angel is gone, I am fallen 
from that 1 was or would be, worse and worse, “ my latter end is worse than 
my beginning : ” Si quotidiepeecas, quoiidie^ saith (^vyma\^m^p€en%knliam age^ 
if thou daily offend, daily repent: twice, thrice, a hundred, a hundred 

thousand times, twice, thrice;, a hundred thousand times repent.” As they do 
by an old house that is out of repair, still mend some part or other ; so do by 
thy soul, still reform some vice, repair it by repentance, call to Him for grace, 
and thou shalt have it j “ For we are freely justified by His grace,” Rom. iii. 
24. If thine enemy repent, as our Saviour enjoined Peter, forgive him seventy- 
seven times; and why shouldst thou think God will not forgive thee? Why 
should the enormity of thy sins trouble thee? God can do it, ho will do it. 

My consdenco (saith Anselm) dictates to me that I deserve damnation, my 
repentance will not sufiice for satisfaction : but thy mercy, 0 Lord, quite 
overcometh all my transgressions.” The gods once (as the poets feign) with a 
gold chain would pull Jupiter out of heaven, but aU they together could not 
stir him, and yet he could draw and turn them as he would himself; inaugre 
all the force and fury of these infernal fiends, and crying sins, “ His grace is 
suffident.” Confer the debt and the payment; Christ and Adam; sin, and 
the cure of it ; the disease and the medicine ; confer the sick man to his 
physician, and thou shalt soon perceive that his power is infinitely beyond it. 
God is better able, as ^Bernard informeth us, “ to help, than sin to do us hurt ; 
Christ is better alilo to save, than tbe devil to destroy.” “If he be a skilful 
Physician, as Fulgentius adds, ^^he can cure all diseases; if merciful, ho will.” 
Non est perfecta bonitas d qud non omnis malitia mneitur^ His goodness is 
not absolute and perfect, if it be not able to overcome all malice. Submit thyself 
unto Him, as St. Austin adviseth, ^^”He knoweth best what ho doth; and 
be not so much pleased when he sustains thee, as patient when he corrects 
thee; he is omnipotent, and can cure all diseases when ho sees his own time.” 
He looks down from heaven upon earth, that he may hear the mourning 
of prisoners, and deliver the children of death,” Psal. cii. 19, 20. “ And 
though our sins be as red as scarlet. He can make them as white as snow,” 
Isai. i 18. Doubt not of this, or ask how it shall be done : He is all-sufficient 
that promiseth ; qui fecit mundum de immundoy saith Chrysostom, he that 
made a fair world of nought, can do this and much more for his part : do thou 
only believe, trust in him, rely on him, bo penitent and heartily sorrow for thy 
sins. Repentance is a sovereign remedy for all sins, a spiritual wing to rear 
us, a charm for our miseries, a protecting amulet to expel sin’s venom, an 
attractive loadstone to draw God’s mercy and graces unto us. ^Peccatum vul- 
nuSyptmiimtiamedicinam: sin made the breach, repentance must help it; 
howsoever thine offence came, by error, sloth, obstinacy, ignorance, exitur per 
pemitentiamy this is the sole means to be relieved. ’Hence comes our hope of 
safety, by this alone sinners ore saved, God is provoked to mercy. " This 
unlooseth all that is bound, enlighteneth darkness mends that is broken, puts 
life to that which was desperately dying m^kes no respect of offences, or of 
persons. *This doth not repel a fornicator, reject a drunkard, resist a proud 
fellow, turn away an idolater, but entertains all, communicates itself to all.” 
Who persecuted the church more than Paul, offended more than Peter? and 


* si bis, bI ter, si centles^ si oentles mflUes, totles pasnitentlftm ai^e. ^ Conselentla mes mornlt darana- 

tlonem, pcenltentla non suffleit ad satisfsetioDGm ; si*d lua mi&erlcordla snperut oninem offcnslonem. 
^MuUo emcacior Clirlsti mors In bonnm, quam peecata nostra In inalnm. Ghrlatns potentior ad salyonduni* 
quam dtemon ad perdendum. ^ Pmtns medlcns potest omnes inflrmitates sanare; b1 xniserlcors, vult. 
» Omnipotent! medico nullus languor Inaanabills occnrrlt : tu taiitum docei'i te sine, manuin ejos ne repello : 
noTlt qnid agat; non tantam delaeterls earn fovet, sed toleres qunm seeat. bom. 3. de pcenlt. 

p spes salntlB per quam poccatores solvantar, Dens ad miserieordlam proroettnr. Isldor. omnia llgata tiB 
aolvis, contrita eanas, conflua luddos. desperata animaB. aChrys. horn. 6. non fomleatorom abnuit, non. 
cbrlnm avertlt, non superbum repelUt^ non aversatnr Idololatram, non adulterum, sed omnes suscipit, 
•omnibus commnnicat. , 
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yet by repentance (saith Chrysologus) they got both MagisUrium et ministerium 
sanctitatisj the Magistery of holiness. The prodigal son went far, but by 
repentance he came home at last. ^‘^This alone will turn a wolf into a 
slieep, make a publican a preacher, turn a thorn into an olive, makea debauched 
fellow religious,’* a blasphemer sing hallcluja, make Alexander the coppersmith 
truly devout, make a devil a saint. " * And him that polluted his mouth with 
calumnies, lying, swearing, and filthy tunes and tones, to purge his throat with 
divine psalms.” liepentance will eflect prodigious cures, make a stupend 
metamorphosis. “ A hawk came into the ark, and went out again a hawk ; 
a lion came in, went out a lion ; a bear, a bear ; a wolf, a wolf; but if a hawk 
came into this sacred temple of repentance, he will go fortli a dove (saith 
Chrysostom), a wolf go out a sheep, a lion a lamb. “This gives sight to the 
blind, logs to the lame, cures ail <liseases, confers grace, expels vice, inserts 
virtue, comfoi*ts and fortifies the soul.” Shall I say, lot thy sin be what it will, 
do but repent, it is sufficient. * Quern pcBuitet peccdsse pene est mnocens. ’Tis 
true indedfl and all-sufficient this, they do confess, if they could repent; but 
tlicy are obdurate, tliey have cautcrisod consciences, they are in a reiJiobate 
sense, they cannot think a good thought, tliey cannot hope for grace, pray, 
believe, repent, or be soiTy for their sins, they find no grief for sin in them- 
selves, but ratlier a delight, no gimuing of spirit, but are carried headlong to 
tlieir own destruction, heaiiing wrath to themselves against the day of wrath,” 
Jlom. ii. 5. ’Tis a grievous case this I do yield, and yet not to be despaired ; 
(b)d of his bounty and mercy calls all to repentance, Rom. ii. 4, thou mayest 
be called at lengtli, restored, taken to His grace, as the thief upon the cross, at 
the last liour, as JNIary Magdalen and many other sinners have been, that were 
buried in sin. God (saith ^Eulgentius) is delighted in the conversion of a 
sinner, besets no time; prolixitm iemporis Deo non prajudicatj aut gravitas 
pcccati^ defen-ing of time or grievousivess of sin, do not prejudicate his grace, 
things past and to come aro all one to Him, as present ’ tis never too late to 
repent. “ *This lieaven of repentance is still open for all disti’essed souls;” 
and hqjsvsocver as yet no signs appear, thou mayest repent in good time. Hoar 
a comfortable speech of St. Austin, “ “Whatsoever thou shalt do, how great a 
siimer soever, thou art yet living ; if God would not help thee, ho w^ould surely 
take thco away ; but in sparing thy life, he gives thee leisure, and invites thee 
to repentance.” Howsoever as yet, I say, thou pcrceivest no fruit, no feeling, 
findest no likelihood of it in thyself, patiently abide the Lord’s good leisure, 
despair not, or think thou art a reprobate ; He came to call sinners to repentance, 
Luke V. 32, of which number thou art one ; He came to call thee, and in hii 
time will surely call thee. And although as yet thou hast no inclination t( 
pray, to repent, thy faith be cold and dead, and thou wholly averse from al 
Divine functions, yet it may revive, as trees are dead in winter, but flourisl 
in the spring! these virtues may lie hid in thee for the present, yet horeaftei 
show themselves, and peradventure already bud, howsoever thou dost not per 
ceive. ’Tis Satan’s policy to plead against, suppress and aggi'avate, to conceal 
those sparks of faith in thee.* Thou dost not believe, thou sayest, yet thou 
wouldst believe if thou couldst, ’tis thy desire to believe; then pray, “ **Lord 
help mine uilbelief;” and hereafter thou shalt certainly believe: ^ Dabitur 
siiienti, it &all be given to him that thirstew. Thou canst not yet repent, 


' Chrys. hom. 6. * Qul turpIboB eantl1enl$ alSqnando Inqulnavlt os, dlvlnls hymnls anlmiim pursabit. 

t Horn. 6, Introlvit Ii!c quis accipiter, columba exit; introivit lupus, ovis cf^redltur, &c. '^Cninoa 

lauffuorcs aanat, csecls vlsuni, claudls gressnm, gratiom confert, &c. ^ Seneca. ** He wbo repenta of 

Ills sins Is well ulgh innocent.'* S Dolectatur I)eus conversiono pcccatorls ; omnu tompns vltu convenloni 
deputatur ; pro proesentlbus habentur tam prseterlta quani futura. ^ Austin. Semper poeniteiitioa portua 
Apertus est no desperemus. ^ Qiiicquld fccerls, qaaiitumciinquc puccavcrls, adbuc in vita es, undo 

te uninino si sanarc to noUet Deu^ auferret ; parcenUo cluinat ut rudeas, Slc. b Halt. vi. 2A, 

^ llvv. xxl. (i. 
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liereafterthoushalt ; ablack cloud of sin as yet obnubilates tby soul, terrifiesthy 
conscience, but this cloud may conceive a rainbow at the last, and be quite dis- 
sipated by repentance. Be of good cheer; a child is rational in power, not in 
act ; and so art thou penitent in affection, though not yet in action, *Tis thy 
desire to please God, to be heartily sorry ; comfort thyself, no time is overpast, 
'tis never too late. A desire tq repent is repentance itself, though not in nature, 
yet in God’s acceptance ; a willing mind is sufficient. Blessed are they that 
hunger and thirst afber righteousness,’* Matt. v. 6. He that is destitute of God’s 
grace, and wisheth for it, shall have it. The Lord (saith David, Psal. z. 17) 
will hear the desire of the poor,” that is, such os arc in distress of body and 
mind. 'Tis true thou canst not as yet grieve for thy sin, thou hast no feeling 
of ^th, 1 yield ; yet canst thou grieve thou dost not grieve? It troubles thee, 
1 am sure, thine heart should be so impenitent and hard, thou wouldst have it 
otherwise ; 'tis thy desire to grieve, to repent, ^nd to believe. Thou lovest 
God’s children and saints in the meantime, hatest them not, pcrsecutest them 
not, but rather wishest thyself a true professor, to be as they aVe, as thou 
thyself hast been heretofore ; which is an evident token thou art in no such 
desperate case. 'Tis a good sign of thy conversion, thy sins are pardonable, 
thou art, or shalt surely be reconciled, " The Lord is near them that are of 
a contrite heart," Luke i v. 18. A true desire of mercy in the want of mercy, 

is mercy itself; a desire of grace in the want of grace, is grace itself; a C(ju- 
fltant and earnest desire to believe, repent, and to be reconciled to God, if it 
be in a touched heart, is an acceptation of God, a reconciliation, faith 
and repentance itself. For it is not thy faith and repentance, as ® Chrysostom 
truly teacheth, that is available, but God's mercy that is annexed to it, 11 e 
accepts the will for the deed : so that I conclude, to feel in ourselves the 
want of grace, and to be grieved for it, is grace itself. I am troubled with 
[ear my sins are not forgiven, Careless objects : but Bradford answers 
ihey are ; “ For God hath given thee a penitent and believing heart, that 
B, a heart which dcsireth to repent and believe ; for such an one is taken 
of him (He accepting the will for the deed) for a truly penitent and l^licving 
heart. 

All this is true, thou repliest, but yet it concerns not thcc, 'tis verified in 
ordinary offenders, in common sins, but thine are of a higher strain; even 
against the Holy Ghost himself, iiTemissible sins, sins of the hrst magnitude, 
written with a pen of iron, engraven with a point of a diamond. Thou art 
worse than a pagan, inhdel, Jew, or Turk, for thou art an apostate and more, 
thou hast voluntarily blasphemed, renounced God and all religion, thou art 
worse than Judas himself, or they that crucified Christ : for they did offend out 
of ignorance, but thou hast thought in thine heart there is no G od. Thou hast 
given thy soul to the devil, as witches and conjurors do, explicit^ and implicitt^ 
by compact, band and obligation (a desperate, a fearful case), to satisfy thy 
lust, or to be revenged of thine enemies, thou didst never pray, come to church, 
hear, read, er do any divine duties with any devotion, but fbr formality and 
fashion’-sake, with a kind of reluctance, ’twas*troublesome and painful to thee 
to perform any such premier volimtatem^ against thy will. Thou never 
mad’st any conscience of lyin^ swearing, bearing false witness, murder, adul- 
tery, bribery, oppression, theft, drunkenness, idolatry, but hast ever done all 
duties for fear of punishment, as they were most advantageous, and to thine 
own ends, and committed all such notorious sins with an extraordinary delight, 
hating that thou sliouldest love, and loving that thou shouldest hate. Instead 
of faith, fear and love of God, repentance, 4;c,, blasphemous thoughts have 
been ever harboured iu his mind, even against God himself, the blessed Trinity ; 


<1 Aterncthy, l^crklns. * Xon eat piOBnlteiitia, aed Del ini8e|||cordia annexe 
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ilie ^Scripture £ilse, rude, harsh, immethodical : heaven, hell, resurrection, 
mere toys and fables, ® incredible, impossible, absurd, vain, ill contrived; 
religion, policy, and human invention, to keep men in obedience, or for proilt, 
invented by priests and law-givers to that purpose. If there be any such 
supreme power, he takes no notice of our doings, hears not our prayers, 
r'egardeth them not, will not, cannot help, or else he is partial, an excepter of 
persons, author of sin, a cruel, a destructive God, to create our souls, and 
destinate them to eternal damnation, to make us worse than our dogs and 
horses, why doth he not govern things better, protect good men, root out 
wicked livers 1 why do they prosper and flourish? as she raved in the 

^ tragedy pdlices cedum tenant, there they shine, Suasque Perseus aureaa 

Stellas liuhety wlicre is his providence? how appears it? 

** nrarmorco Llclnns tumnlo jacet, at Cato parvo, 

I'uinponiuB nullo, quls putet esse dcos.*’^ 

Why doth'^hc suffer Turks to overcome Christians, the enemy to triumph over 
his church, paganism to domineer in all places as it doth, heresies to multiply, 
such enormities to be committed, and so many such bloody wars, murder's, 
massacres, plagues, feral diseases? why doth he not make us all good, able, 
sound? why makes he ^'venomous creature^ rocks, sands, deserts, this earth 
itself the muck-hill of the world, a prison, a house of correction ; ^Mentimur 
reqnare Joveni, &c., with many such horrible and execrable conceits, not fit to 
be uttered ; Terrihilia de fide, horribilia, de Divinitate. They cannot some of 
them but think evil, they are compelled volentes nolenies, to blaspheme, 
especially when they come to church and pray, read, dec., such foul and prodi- 
gious suggestions come into their hearts. 

These are abominable, unspeakable offences, and most opposite to God, tenr 
tationes feedm el wipias, yet in this case, he or they that shall be tempted and 
so affected, must know, that no man living is free from such thoughts in part, 
or at some times, the most divine s^mits have been so tempted in some sort, 
evil custom, omission of holy exercises, ill company, idleness, solitariness, 
melancholy, or depraved nature, and the devil is still ready to corrupt, trouble, 
and divert our souls, to suggest such blasphemous thoughts into our fantasies, 
ungodly, profane, monstrous and wicked conceits ; If they come from Satan, 
they are more speedy, fearful and violent, the parties cannot avoid them : they 
are more frequent, I say, and monstrous when they come; for the devil he is 
a spirit, and hath means and opportunities to mingle himself with our spirits, 
and sometimes more slUy, sometimes more abruptly and openly, to suggest such 
devilish thoughts into our hearts; he insults and domineers in melancholy dis- 
tempered fantasies and persons especially; melancholy is balneum diaboU, as 
Scrapio holds, the devil's bath, and invites him to come to it. As a sick man 
frets, raves in his fits, speaks and doth he knows not what, the devil violently 
compels such crazed souls to think such damned thoughts against their wills, 
they cannot but do it ; sometimes more continuatc, or by fits, he takes liis 
advantage, as the subject is less able to resist, he aggravates, extenuates, 
affirms, denies, damns, confounds the spirits, troubles heart, brain, humours, 
organs, senses, and wholly domineers in their imaginations. If they proceed 
from themselves, such thoughts, they are remiss and moderate, not so violent 
and monstrofts, not so frequent. The devil commonly suggests things opposite 
to nature, opposite to God and his word, impious, absurd, such as a man would 
never of himself, or could not conceive, they strike terror and horror into the 


f Cselllns mnntio : Omnia Ista fl^menta male lann rolIi^IoniB, et inepta aolatia poetis inrenta, Tel ab alils 
Ob comniodum, Buppmitloaa mistcrio, &c. STbese temptations and objections are well answered in 

John Downam's Christian \V nrfarc. h Seneca. t ** Licinua lies in a marble tomb, but Cato in a mean 

one ; Pomponius has none, w ho can think therefore that there ore gods I " Vid. Campanello. cap. 6. 

Atheis. tviumphat. ct c. ‘J. nd argumentnm 12 ubl plnra. Si L'eaa bunuR, nndc malum. &c. > Lucuu. 

** It c.m't be truu that Just Juvu reigns.'* , 

• * 
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parties’ own hearts. For if he or they bo asked whether they do approve of 
such like thoughts or no, they answer (and their o\\ti souls truly dictate as 
much) they abhor them as hell and the devil himself, they would fain think 
otlicrwise if they could; he hath thought otherwise, and with all his soul 
desires so to think again; he doth resist, and hath some good motions inter- 
mixed now and then ; so that such blasphemous, impious, unclean thoughts, 
are not his own, but the devil’s; they proceed not from him, but from a crazed 
phantasy, distempered humours, black fumes which offend his brain : “ they 
are thy crosses, the devil’s sins, and he shall answer for them, he doth enforce 
thcc to do that which thou dost abhor, and didst never give consent to : and 
although he hath sometimes so slily set upon thee, and so far prevailed, as to 
make thee in some sort to assent to such wicked thoughts, to delight in, yet 
th(iy have not proceeded from a confirmed will in thee, but are of that nature 
which thou dost afterwards reject and abhor. Therefore be not^ overmuch 
troubled and dismayed with such kind of suggestions, at least if they please 
thcc not, because they are not thy personal sins, for which thou shalt incur the 
wrath of God, or his displeasure: contemn, neglect them, let them go as they 
come, strive not too violently, or trouble thyself too much, but as our Saviour 
said to Satan in like case, say thou, avoid Satan, 1 detest thee and them. 
SaUtnec est mala ingcrcre (saith Austin) nostrum non consentire: as Satan 
labours to suggest, so must we strive not to give consent, and it will be suffi- 
cient : the more anxious and solicitous thou art, the more pcrjdexed, the more 
thou shalt otherwise be troubled, and entangled. Besides, they must know 
this, all so molested, and distempered, that although these be most execrable 
and grievous sins, they arc pardonable yet, through God’s mercy and goodness, 
they may be forgiven, if they be penitent and soriy for them. Paul himself 
confesseth, Rom. vii. 19. He did not the good he would do, but the evil 
which he would not do; ’tis not I, but sin that dwelleth in me.” ^Tis not 
thou, but Satan’s suggestions, his craft and subtlety, his malice: comfort thy- 
self then if thou bo penitent and grieved, or desirous to be so, these heinous 
sins shall not be laid to thy charge; God’s mercy is above all sins, which if 
thou do not finally contemn, without doubt thou shalt bo saved. 
man sins against the Holy Ghost, but he that wilfiilly and finally rcnounccth 
Christ, and contemneth him and his word to the last, without which there is 
no salvation, from which grievous sin, God of his infinite mercy deliver 
ns.” Take hold of this to be ihy comfort, and meditate withal on God’s 
word, labour to pray, to repent, to bo renewed in mind, “ keep thine heart 
with all diligence,” Prov. iv. 23. resist the devil, and he will fly from 
tlujc, pour out thy soul unto the Lord with sorrowful Hannah, “ pray 
continually,” as Paul enjoins, and as David did, Psalm i. meditate on hia 
law day and night.” 

Yea, but this meditation is that mars all, and mistaken makes many men 
far worse, misconceiving all they read or hear, to their own overthrow; tbe^ 
more they search and read Scriptures, or divine treatises, the more they 
puzzle themselves, as a bird in a net, the more they are entangled and prcci- 
l)itated into this preposterous gulf: “ Many are called, but few are chosen,’* 
INIatt. XX. 16. and vxii 14. with such like places of Scripture misinterpreted 
strike them with horror, they doubt presently whether they be of this number 
or no: God’s eternal decree of predestination, absolute reprobation, and such 
fatal tables, they form to their own rum,and impinge upon this rock of despair. 
How shall they be assured of tlieir salvation, by what signs ? “ If the righteous 
scarcely be saved, where shall the ungodly and sinners appear?” 1 Pet. iv. 18. 

Verktns. ^ Hcmtnglna. Nemo peecat In Splritnm Snnctnm nisi qnl finsllter et Toinntarlerennnciat. 
Christum, ttumquc ct ejiis verbum extreme conteiunic, sine qiuinttlle solus; a quo peccote Ubui'et nos I>umi. 
1IUS Jesus Chrlaciis. Amen. • « 
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Who knows, saith Solomon, whether he be elect? This grinds their souls, 
how shall they discern they are not reprobates ? But I say again, how shall 
they discern they are ? From the devil can be no certainty, for he is a liar 
from the beginning ; if he suggests any such tiling, as too frequently he doth, 
reject him as a deceiver, an enemy of human kind, dispute not with him, give 
no credit to him, obstinately refuse him, as St. Anthony did in the wilderness, 
whom the devil set upon in several shapes, or as the collier did, so do thou by 
Jiim. For when the devil tempted him with the weakness of his faith, and 
told him he could not be saved, as being ignorant in the principles of religion, 
and urged him moreover to know what he believed, what he thought of such 
and such points and mysteries; the collier told him, he believed as the church 
did ; but what (said the devil again) doth the church believe? as I do (said the 
collier) ; and what’s that thou believest ; as the church doth, &c., when the 
devil couhj get no other answer he left him. If Satan summon thee to answer, 
send him tq Christ ; he is thy libeiiy, thy protector against cruel death, raging 
sin, that roaring lion; he is thy righteousness, thy Saviour, and thy life. 
Though he say, thou art not of the number of the elect, a reprobate, forsaken 
of God, hold thine own still, hie murus ali/eneus esto, ‘‘let this be as a bulwark, 
a brazen wall to defend thee,” stay thyself in that certainty of faith; let that 
be thy comfort, Christ will protect thee, vindicate thee, thou art one of his 
flock, he will triumph over the law, vanquish death, overcome the devil, and 
destroy hell. If he say thou art none of the elect, no believer, reject him, dofy 
him, thou hast thought otherwise, and mayest so bo resolved again ; comfort 
thyself; this persuasion cannot come from the devil, and much less can it be 
grounded from thyself? men are liars, and why shouldest thou distrust ? A 
denying Peter, a persecuting Paul, an adulterous cruel David, have been re- 
ceived ; an apostate Solomon may be converted ; no sin at all but impenitency, 
can give testimony of final reprobation. Why shouldest thou then distrust, 
misdoubt thyself, upon what ground, what suspicion? This opinion alone of 
particularity? Against that, and for the certainty of election and salvation on 
the other side, see God’s good will toward men, hear how generally his grace 
is proposed, to him, and him, and tliem, each man in particular, and to all. 

1 Tim. ii. 4. " God will that all men be saved, and come to the knowledge of 
the truth.” ’Tis a universal promise, “ God sent not his son into the world to 
condemn the world, but that through him the world might bo saved.” John 
iii. 17. “ He that acknowledgeth himself a man in the world, must likewise 
acknowledge ho is of that number that is to be saved.” Ezek. xxx.iii. 11. “I 
will not the death of a sinner, but that he repent and live:” But thou art a 
sinner; therefore he will not thy death. “This is the will of him that sent 
me, that every man that believeth in the Son, should have everlasting life.” 
John vL 40. “He would have no man perish, but all come to repentance,” 

2 Pet. iii. 9. Besides, remission of sins is to be preached, not to a few, but 
universally to all men, “ Go therefore and tell all nations, baptising them,” 
&c. Matt, xxviii. 1 9. “Go into fill the world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature,” Mark xvi. 15. Now there cannot be contradictory wills in God, 
ho will have all saved, and not all, how can this stand together ? be secure 
then, believe, trust in him, hope well and be saved. Yea, that’s the main 
matter, how shall I believe or discern my security from carnal presumption? 
my faith is weak and faint, I want those signs and fruits of sanctification, 

^ sorrow for sin, thirsting for grace, groanings of the spirit, love of Christians 
as Chiistians, avoiding occasion of sin, endeavour of new obedience, charity, 
love of God, peraeverance. Though these signs be languishing in thee, and 
not seated in thine hearty thou must not therefore be dejected or terrified;. 
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the ejects of the faith and spirit are not yet so fully felt in thee ; conclude 
jiot therefore thou art a reprobate^ or doubt of thine election, because tho 
elect themselves are without them, before their conversion. Thou mayest in 
the Lord’s good time be converted; some are called at the eleventh hour. 
Use, I say, the means of thy conversion, expect the Lord’s leisure, if not yet 
called, pray thou mayest bo, or at least wish and desire thou mayest be. 

Notwithstanding all this which might be said to this edect, to ease their 
afflicted minds, what comfort our best divines can adbrd in this case, Zan- 
chius, Beza, &c. This furious curiosity, needless speculation, fruitless medita- 
tion about election, reprobation, free will, grace, such places of Scripture pre- 
posterously conceived, torment still, and crucify the souls of too many, and set 
all the word together by the ears. To avoid which inconveniences, and to settle 
their distressed minds, to mitigate those divine aphorisms (though in another 
extreme some), our late Arminians have revived that plausible doctrine of 
universal grace, which many fathers, our late Lutheran and modem papists do 
still maintain, that wo have free will of ourselves, and that grace is common 
to all that will believe. Some again, though less orthodoxal, will have a far 
greater part saved than shall be damned, (as ‘^CaBliusSecuiidus stiffly maintains 
in his book. Be amplitudim regni codeUts, or some impostor under his name.) 
heatorum numerus mulld major quhm damnaiorum. ^He calls that other tenet 
of special “"election and reprobation, a prejudicate, envious and malicious opi- 
nion, apt to draw all men to desperation. Many are called, few chosen,” <fcc. 
He opposeth some opposite parts of Scripture to it, “Christ came into the world 
to save sinners,” &c. And four especial arguments he produceth, one from 
God’s power. If more be damned than saved, he erroneously concludes, ^ the 
devil hath the greater sovereignty ! for what is powder but to protect? and 
majesty consists in multitude. “ If the devil have the greater part, where is 
his mercy, where is his power? how is he Beus Optimus Jlaximics, Quisericors? 
<kc., where is his greatness, where his goodness?” He proceeds, “ We account 
him a murderer that is accessary only, or doth not help when ho can; which 
may not be supposed of God without great odence, because he may ^o what 
he will, and is otherwise accessary, and the author of sin. Tho nature of good 
is to be communicated, God is good, and will not then be contracted in his 
goodness : for how is he the father of mercy and comfort, if his good concern 
but a few ? O envious and unthankful men to think otherwise 1 ^ Why should 
we pray to God that are Gentiles, and thank him for his mercies and benefits, 
that has damned us all innocuous for Adam’s ofience, one man’s offence, one 
small olfence, eating of an apple ? why should we acknowledge him for our 
governor that hath Avholly neglected tho salvation of om* souls, contemned 
us, and sent no prophets or instructoi's to teach us, as he hath done to tho 
Hebrews?” So Julian the apostate objects. Why should these Christians 
(Cselius urgetli) reject us and appropriate God unto themselves, Bema ilium 
suum unicum, &c. But to return to our forged Oaelius. At last he comes to 
that, he will have those saved that never heard of, or believed in Christ, ex 
puris iiaturalihus, with the Pelagians, and proves it out of Origen and others. 
“They (saith ^Origen) that never heard God’s word, are to be excused for 
their ignorance ; we may not think God will be so hard, angry, cruel or unj ust 
as to condemn any man inuietd causd. They alone (he holds) are in the state 


4 See whnle Monies of the^e Rrfmincnts. ' Lib. 3. fol. 122. Praejadlcata opinio, Inviao, maligna, et apta 
ad impellendos anlmos in despei ationeni. * See tho Antidote In Chaniicr's tom. a. Ub. 7. i)uwnjun':* 

Christian Warfoi'o, Ac t Potentior cst Deo dlabolus et mundl princeps, et in multitudlno hominuin sita 
ost inaJeRtos. ** llomlcida qainon BUbvenit quum potest; hoc do Deo sine Bcelere cogitari non pote:>t, 
utpote quum quod rult licet. Uonl natura conimunicari. 1;onus Dens, quomodo mibcricordio' pater. Ac. 
^ Vide Cyi ilium lib. 4. adversus Jullanum : qul poterimuK ill! m atlai agere qui nobis nun niisit .Moscii ct 
prophetas, et contcnipslt bona animaruni iiostrariim. i ^'enla dunda ust ils qui non nudiunt, ob ignoraii- 
tiani. Son cat Uin iniqniis Judea Deus, ut quenquam iudivea cuusu Uauinuru vclit. li sulum daiimuuiur, 
qoi oblaUiu Chi isti grutium rqjielunt. 
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of damnation that refuse Christ’s mercy and grace, when it is offered. Many 
worthy Greeks and Homans, good moral honest men, that kej)t the law of 
nature, did to othera as they would be done to themselves, as certainly saved, 
he concludes, as they were that lived uprightly before the law of Moses. They 
were acceptable in God’s sight, as Job was, the Magi, the queen of Sheba, 
Darius of Persia, Socrates, Aristides, Cato, Curias, Tully, Seneca, and many 
other philosojdiers, upright livers, no matter of what religion, as Cornelius, out 
of any nation, so that he live honestly, call on God, trust in him, fear him, he 
shall be saved. This opinion was formerly maintained by the Valentinian and 
Dasiledian heretics, revived of late in * Turkey, of what sect Eustan Bassa was 
])!itron, defended by “ Galeatiua ^Erasmus, by Zuinglius in exposiLfidei ad 
lictjem Gallics, whose tenet Bullinger vindicates, and Gualtcr approves in a 
just apology with many arguments. There be many Jesuits that follow these 
Calvinists in this behalf, Franciscus Buchsius Moguntinus, Andradius, ConsiL 
Trident many schoolmen that out of the Homans i. 18, 10. are verily per- 
suaded that those good works of the Gentiles did so far please God, that they 
vitam cefernam. proniereri, be saved in the end. Seseilius, and 
!Benedictus Justinianus in his comment on the first of the Homans, Mathias 
Ditmarsh the polititian, with many others, hold a mediocrity, they may be 
salute non indk/nt but they will not absolutely decree it. ITofmnnnus, a 
Lutheran professor of Helinstad, and many of his followers, with most of our 
churcli, and i)api.sts are stiff against it. Franciscus Collins hath fully censured 
all opinions in his Five Books, de Paganorum animabus post mortem, and 
junply dilated this question, which whoso will may peru.se. But to return to 
my author, his conclusion is, that not only wicked livers, blasphemers, repro- 
bates, and such as rejcict God’s grace, *• but that the devils themselves shall bo 
saved at last,” as ® Urigen himself long since delivered in his works, and our late 
Socinians defend, Ostorodias, cap, 41. institut Smaltius, d:c. Those terms 
of all and for ever in Scrijiture, are not eternal, but only denote a longer tinu^, 
which by many examples they prove. The world shall end like a comedy, ami 
wi* shalt meet at last in heaven, and live in bliss altogether, or else in con- 
clusion, in nihil evaiiesverc. For how can he be mcrcil'iil tliat sli.dl condemn 
any creature to eternal unspeakable jmnishment, for one small tern^Jorary foult^ 
all ]iosterity, so many myriads for one and another man’s offence, (jvid mvru» 
istis oves? But these absurd paradoxes arc exploded by our clnircli, we teach 
otherwise. That this vocation, predestination, election, rciirobation, non ex 
corruptd massd, prwvisa Jidcy as our Armiuians, ov ex proivisis opvrihus, as our 
Papists, non ex linxtvritionc, but God’s absolute decree ante immduin creatum. 
(as many of our church hold), was from the beginning, before the foundation of 
the world was laid, or homo condilus, (or from Adam’s fall, as others will, honio 
lapsus object am est reprohationis)'^\f\}L perseveraniia sanctorum, w e must) >e cer- 
tain of our salvation, Ave may fall but not finally, which our Arminians will not 
ail luit. A ccording to liis immutable, eternal just decree and counsel of saving 
men and angels, God calls all, and would liave all to be saved according to the 
ellicacy of vocation: all are invited, but only the elect apprehended : the rest 
that are unbelieving, impenitent, whom God in his just judgment leaves to be 
jmnished for their sins, are in a reprobate sense; yet we must not detennine 
who arc sucK, condemn ourselves or others, because we have a universal invi- 
tation; all are commanded to believe, and we know not how soon or how late 
our end may be received. I might have said more of tliis subject; but foras- 
inucli as it is a forbidden question, and in the preface or declaration to the 
ai-ticles of the church, printed 1633, to avoid factions and altercations, we that 


* BnstcqultiH, Lonicenw. Tiivc. hist. To. 1.1.2. » CleiT'. Alex. h raulua JovIun, Elop. vir. llliut. 

Koii huiiiuiuM aud il.i'muncs aliauando urvandL d Vid. rch^li llarmu^iain, art. 22 . p. 2 . 
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are university divines especially, are prohibited all curious search, to print or * 
preach, or draw the article aside by our own sense and comments upon pain of 
ecclesiastical censure.” I will surcease, and conclude with ® Erasmus of suCh 
controversies : Pag net qui volet, ego censeo leges ma jorum r&oer enter suscipien* 
das, ei religiose observandas, velut d Deo profcctas; me esse tutum, nec esse 
pium, de potestate publicd sinistram concipere aut serere suspidomm. Et 
siquid est tyrannidis, quod tamen non cogat ad impietatem^ satius est ferre, 
qudm seditiose rcluctari. 

But to my former task. The last main torture and trouble of a distressed 
tnind, is not so much this doubt of election, and that the promises of grace are 
smothered and extinct in thorn, nay quite blotted out, as they suppose, but 
withal God’s heavy wrath, a most intolerable pain and grief of heart seizeth on 
them : to their thinking they are already damned, they suffer the pains of hell, 
and more than possibly can be expressed, they smell brimstone, talk familiarly 
with devils, hear and see chimeras, prodigious, uncouth shapes, bears, owls, 
antiques, black dogs, fiends, hideous outcries, fearful noises, shricks,'’larnentablo 
complaints, they are possessed, ^and through impatience they roar and howl, 
curse, blaspheme, deny God, call his power in question, abjure religion, and are 
still ready to offer violence unto themselves, by hanging, drowning, (be. Never 
any miserable wretch from the begmning of the world was in such a woeful 
case. To such persons I oppose God’s mercy and his justice ; Jiidicia Dei 
occulta, non injusta: his secret counsel and just judgment, by which he spares 
some, and sore afflicts others again in this life ; his judgment is to be adored, 
trembled at, not to bo searched or iac|uirod after by mortal men : he hath 
reasons reserved to himself, which our frailty cannnot apprehend. He may 
punish all if he will, and that justly for sin ; in tliat he doth it in some, is to 
make a way for his mercy that they repent and be saved, to heal them, to tiy 
them, exercise their patience, and make them call upon him, to confess their 
sins and pray unto him, as David did, Psalm cxix. 137. “ Bighteous art thou, 

O Lord, and just are thy judgments.” As the poor publican, Luke xviii. 13, 

Lord have mercy upon irie a miserable sinner.” To put confidence and have 
an assured liopein him, as Job had, xiii. 15. Tliough lie kill me I will trust 
ill him:” Urc, seca, occide, 0 Doinim (saith Austin), modo serves animam, 
kill, cut in pieces, bum 3ny body (O Lord) to savo my soul. A small 
sickness; one lash of affliction, a little misery, many times will more humi- 
liate a man, sooner convert, bring liini home to know himsclfj than all 
those parcouetical discourses, the whole theory of philosophy, law, physic, and 
divinity, or a world of instances and examples. So that this, which they take 
to bo such an insupportable plague, is an evident sign of God’s mercy and 
justice, ofHLs love and goodness: periissent nisi periissent, had they not thus 
been undone, they bad finally been undone. Many a carnal man is lulled 
asleep in perverse security, foolish presumption, is stui)efied in liis sins, and 
hath no feeling at all of them : “ I have sinned (he saith) and what evil shall 
€ome unto me,” Eccles. v. 4, and "Tush, how shall God know it?” and so in 
a reprobate sense goes down to lielL But here, Cynthius aurem veUit, God 
pulls them by the ear, by affliction, ho will bring them to heaven and happiness; 

" Blessed are they that moiUTi, for they shall be comforted,” Matt. v. 4. a 
blessed and a happy state if considered aright, it is, to be so troubled. " It 
is good for mo that I have been afflicted,” Psal. cxix. " before I was afflicted 


• Eplst. Erasmi de utllltate eolloqulor. ad lcctoroin.-.Let whoever wishes dispute, I think the laws of our 
forefathers should ho received with revcreiicc, and relii^iouely observed, as coming from God; ncitlier is it 
a&to or pious to conceive, or contrive, on injurious suspicion of the public authority ; and shonld any 
tyranny, likely to drive men into tho commission of wickedness, exist, it is better to endure it than to resist 
it by sedition, f Vastata couscientia sequltur sensus ire divine. (Heminglns) fremitus cordi^ uigeua 
/snlme cruciatus, J^c. ^ 
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1 went astray, but now I keep Tby word.” “ Tribulation works patience, 
Xjatienco tope,” Rom. v. 4, and by such Hko crosses and calamities we are 
driven from the stake of security. So that affliction is a school or academy, 
wherein the best scholars are prepared to tho commencements of the Deity. 
And though it be most troublesome and grievous for the time, yet know this, 
it comes by God’s permission and providence; He is a spectator of thy groans 
and tears, still present with thee, the very hairs of thy heatl are numbered, not 
one of them can fall to tho ground without the express will of God : he will nou 
suffer thee to be tempted above measure, he corrects us all, ^numero^ ponder 
cl mensurd^ tho Lord will not quench the smoking flax, or break the bruised 
reed, Tentat (saith Austin), no7i ut ohruat, sed ut coronet^ he suffers thee to bo 
tempted for thy good. And as a mother doth handle her child sick and wealc, 
not reject it, but with all tenderness observe and keep it, so doth God by us, 
not forsake us in our miseries, or relinquish us for our imperfections, but with 
all piety afid compassion support and receive us; whom he loves, he loves to 
the end. Rom. viii. “ Whom He hath elected, those He hath called, justified, 
sanctilied and glorified.” Think not then thou hast lost the Spirit, that thou 
art foi’sakeii of God, bo not overcome with heaviness of heart, but as David 
said, “ I will not fear though I walk in tho shadows of death.” We must all 
go, non d ddiviis ad delicias, '^but from the cross to the crown, by hell to 
heaven, as the old Romans put Virttie^s temple in the way to that of Honour : 
wo niur,t endure sorrow and misery in this life. ’Tis no new thing this, God’s 
best servants and dearest children have been so visited and tried. Christ in 
the garden cried out, My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 11 is 
8ou l)y nature, as thou art by adoption and grace. Job, in his anguish, said, 

The arrows of the Almighty God were in him,” J ob vi. 4, " His terrors 

fought against him, the venom drank up his spirit,” cap. xiii. 26. He saith, 
“ God was his eiieu ly, writ bitter things against him (xvi. 9,) hated him.” 1 lis 
heavy wrath had so seized on his soul. David complains, his eyes wero 
oaten up, sunk into his head.” Ps. vi. 7, his moisture became as the drought 
in suniTi^er, his flesh was consumed, his bones vexed;” yet neither Job jior 
David did finally despiur. J ob would not leave his hold, but still trust in ] 1 i rn, 
acknowledging Him to bo his good God. The Lord gives, the Lord takes, 
blessed be the name of the Lord,” Job i. 21. “Behold I am vile, 1 abhor 
myself) roj^wit in dust and ashes,” Job xxxix. 37. David humbled liiinself) 
Psal. XXX i. and upon his confession received mercy. Faith, hope, rej)entance, 
are the sovereign cures and remedies, the sole comforts in this case; confess, 
humhhj fJiytTelf, repent, it is suflicient. Quod purpura non potent^ saccus potest, 
saith Chrysostom; the king of Nineveh’s sackcloth and ashes did tliat ^Yllic•h 
his purple robes and crown could not effect ; Quod diadema non potuit, cinis 
perfecit. Turn to Him, he will turn to thee ; the Lord is near those tliat are 
of a contrite heart, and will save such as be afflicted in spirit, Psal. xxxiv. 18. 
“ He came to the lost sheep of Israel,” Matt. xv. 14. SC cadentem hituetur, 
clementioi mamtm proteudit. He is at all times ready to assist. Nunquam 
spemit Deus rvenitentiam, si el simpliciter offeratur. He never rejects 

a penitent sinner, though he have come to the full height of iniquity, wallow’ed 
and delighted in sin ; yet if he wdll forsake liisfo^ynerways, libeuter amplexatur, 
He will receive him. Parcam huic Juimini, saith ^Austin {ex persona Dei^, 
quia sibi ipsi non pepcrcit ; ignoscum quia peccaium agnovit, I will spare him 
because lie hath not spared himself; I will pardon him because he doth acknow- 
ledge his offence : let it be never so enormous a sin, “ His grace is suflicient,” 

2 Cor. xii. 9. Despair not then, faint not at all, be not dejected, but rely on 

e AuRtin. h « Not from pleasures to pleasures.* ii Super Psal. 111. Convertar ad liberandnm euni 
4juia conversufl cat ad peccatum suuiu puniendum. 
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God, call on him in thy trouble, and he vill hear thee, he will assist, help, and 
ileliver thee : “ Draw near to Him, he will draw* near to thee,” James iy. 8* 
Lazarus was poor and full of boils, and yet still he relied upon God, Abraham 
did hope beyond hope. 

Thou exceptest, these were chief men, divine spirits, Deo cariy beloved of 
God, especially respected ; but I am a contemptible and forlorn wretch, forsaken 
of God, and left to the merciless fury of evil spirits. I cannot hope, pray,, 
repent, &c. How often shall I say iti thou mayest perform all these duties,. 
Cljristian offices, and he restored in good tima A sick man loseth his appe- 
tite, strength and ability, his disease prevaileth so far, that all his faculties are 
8j)cnt, hand and foot perform not their duties, his eyes are dim, hearing dull, 
tongue distastes things f)f pleasant relish, yet nature lies hid, recovereth again, 
and expelloth all those feculent matters by vomit, sweat, or some such like 
evacuations. Thou art spiritually sick, thine heart is heavy, thv mind dis- 
tressed, thou mayest happily recover again, expel those dismal passions of fear 
and grief ; God did not suffer thee to be tempted above moasurc : whom ho 
loves (I say) he loves to the end ; hope the best. David in his misery ])rayed 
to the Lord, remembering liow he had formerly dealt with him ; and with that 
meditation of God’s morcy confirmed his faith, and pacified Ins own tumultuous 
heart in his greatest agony. 0 my soul, why art thou so dNcjuietcd within 
mo,” &c. Thy soul is eclipsed for a time, I yield, as the sun is shadowed by 
a cloud j no doubt but those gracious Learns of God's mercy will shine upon 
tbeo agaiu, as they have formerly done: those embers of faith, hoj'o, and 
rojientancc, now buried in ashes, will flame out afrchli, and be fidly revived. 
Want of faith, no feeling of grace for the present, arc not fit diivctioiis ; wo 
must live by faith, not by feeling; ’tis the beginning of grace to wish for 
grace: we must expect and tarry. David, a man after God’s own heai’tyWas 
so troubled himself: “ Awake, why sleepest thou? O Lord, arise, cast me not 
oil’; wherefore liidest thou thy face, and forgettest mine alllictiou and o])pres- 
sion? My soul is bowed down to tlie dust. Aviso, redeem us,” , l*s. xliv. 23. 
I To prayed long before he was heard, exjiectans expectavif ; endured much hefoi-e 
ln) was relieved. Psal. Ixix. 3, he complains, “ I am weary of crying, and my 
throat is diy, mine eyes f.iil, whilst I wait on the Lunl and yet he perseveres. 
Do not dismayed, thou shalt bo respected at last. God often works by contra- 
rieties, he first kills and then makes alive, he woundeth iirst ami then healetli, 
he makes man sow in tears that he may reaj) in joy; ’tis God’s method: he 
that is so visited, must with patience endure and rest satislied for the present. 
The paschal lamb was eaten with sour herbs; wo shall feel no sweetness of 
His blood, till we ^ir^t feel the smart of our sins. Thy jiains are great, intoler- 
able for the time ; thou art destitute of grace and comfort, stay the Lord’s 
leisure, he will not (I say) suifer thee to be tempted above that thou art able to 
hear, 1 Cor. x. 13. but will give an issue to temptation. Tfe works all for 
the best to them that love God, Horn. viiL 28. Doubt not of thine ekn-tion, it is 
an immutable decree ; a mark never to be defiiced: you liavo been otherwise, 
you may and shall be. And for your present affliction, hope the best, it will 
sliortly end. “ He is [iresent with his servants in their affliction,” Fs. xci. 15. 
“ Cireat are the troubles of the righteous, but the Lord deliveroth them out 
of all,” Fs. xxxiv. 19. “Our light affliction, which is but for a moment, 
worketh in us an eternal weight of glory,” 2 Cor. iv. 17. “Not answerable 
to that gloiy which is to come; though now in heaviness,” saith 1 Fct. i. 6, 
“ you shall rejoice.” 

Now last of oil to those external impediments, terrible objects, which tlicy 
hear and see many times, devils, bugbears, and mormeluches, noisome smells, 
These may come, as I have formerly declared in my precedent discourse 
(jf the Symptoms of Melancholy, from inward causes; as a concave glass 
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reflects solid bodies, a troubled brain for want of sleep, nutriment, and by 
reason of that agitation of spirits to which Hercules de Saxoni& attributes aU 
qrmptoms almost, may reflect and show prodigious shapes, as our vain fear aud 
crazed phantasy shall suggest and feign, as many silly weak women and children 
in the dork, sick folks, and frantic for want of repast and sleep, suppose they 
see that they see not ; many times such terriculaments may proceed from 
natural causes, and all other senses may be deluded, liesides, as I have said, 
this humour is Balnmm dwholi^ the devil’s bath, by reason of the distemper of 
humours, aud infirm organs in us : he may so possess us inwardly to molest 
us, as he did Saul and others, by God’s permibsion : ho is prince of the air, 
and can transf irm himself into sovcml shapes, delude all our senses for a time, 
but his power is determined, he may terrify us, but not hurt ; God hath given 
“His angels charge over us, He is a wall round about his people,” Psal. xci 
11, 12. T^ere be those that prescribe physic in such cases, ’tis God’s instru- 
ment and i^t unfit. The devil works by mediation of humours, and mixed 
diseases must have mixed remedies. Levinus Lemnius, cap, 57 and 58, eaUiort. 
ad vit, ep. insllt, is vovy cojiious on this subject, besides that cliief remedy of 
confidence in God, prayer, hearty repentance, (fcc., ofwhichfor your comfort aud 
instruction, read Lav^ater de sppctrisf part, 3. cap, 5 aud 0. Wieriis depreestigiis 
dcBmonum^ lib, 5, to Pin lip JMelanathon, and others, and th it Christian armour 
wliichPaul prescribes; besets dovm certain amulets, herbs, and precious stones, 
which have marvellous virtues all. profiigandis dcpmmiibus^to diive away devils 
and their illusions. Sapphires, chrysolites, carbuncles, ifec. Quee mird virtute 
poUent ad lemures^ Uryges, incubos, genios aereos arcendos, si veterum rtmiu* 
mentis hahenda fiJes, Of herbs, he reckons us pennyroyal, rue, mint, angelica, 
peony: Rich. Argentine de prce^tlgiis deemonum, cap, 20. adds, hypericon or 
8t. John’s wort, perftrata hm-ba, which by a divine virtue diives avray devils, 
and is therefore Juga damonum: all which rightly used by their suflitus, 
Dasmonum vexcUionibus ob^idunt, ajflietas mentea d ihnnmdbus rOxvanty et 
venenatis fumis, expel devils themselves, and all devilish illusions. Anthony 
Musa, tl^ Emperor Augustus, his physician, cap, G, de Met mid, a])proves of 
betony to this jmrpose; ^ the ancients used therefore to plant it in chuichyards, 
because it was held to be an holy lieib and good against fearful visions, did 
secure such places asit grew in, and sanctified thobe pcrboiisthat carried itabout 
them. Idem fere Matliiolus in iJlobCoridein, Otliem commend accurate music, 
so Saul was helped by David’s harp. Fires to be made in such rooms where 
spirits haunt, good store of lights to be set up, odours, peifiimcs, and suffu- 
migatioiis, as the angel taught Tobias, of brimstone and bitumen, thus^ 
myrrh, biiony root, with many such simples which Weekor hath collected, 
lib. 15. cfe bccrctis, cap, 15 % su/phuris drachmam unam, recoquatur in vitis 

albcB aqua, ut dilaUus sit sulphur; delur ergro: nam dceinones sunt moihi 
(saith Itich. Aigontine, Ub, de prcBst*giis deemonum, cap. uU ) Vigetiis hath 
a far larger receipt to this purpose, which the said Weeker cites out of Wierus. 
H sulphuris, vim, bituminis, opoponacis, yalbani, castorei, &c. Why sweet per- 
fumes, fires and so many lights should be used in such places, Erncstus Burgra- 
vius, Lucema viice et mortis, and Fortunins Lycetus assigns this cause, qw)d his 
honi genii pravocentur, mali arceantur; “becau^ good spirits are well pleased 
with, hut evil abhor them!” And therefore those old Gentiles;, present 
Mahometans, and Pajiists have continual lamps burning in their churches all 
day and all night, lights at fnnorals and in their graves; lucernce ardmtea ex 
auro liquefado for many ages to endure (saith Lazins), m doemonea corpus 
1<edai^i • lights ever burning as those vestal virgins^ P^iihonbsffi maintained 


k Aututol aobtl tunt kanc heibain ponere ji coemetf Ideo quo£, &c. 
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heretofore, with rnanj such, of which read Tostatua iu 2 Beg, cap. 6, quasst. 
43. Thyreus, cap, 57, 58, 62, <&c. de locis infestis, Pictorius, leagog. da 
doBnuynihua, &c,j soo more in thorn. Oardan wo^d have tho party affected 
wink altogether in such a case, if he see aught that offends him, or cut the air 
with a sword in such places they walk and abide ; gladiis enim et lamm 
terrentur, shoot a pistol at them, for being aerial bodies (as Cielius Bhodiginus, 
lib. 1. cap. 29, Tertullian, Origen, Psell^, and many hold), if stroken, they 
feel pain. Papists commonly enjoin and apply crosses, holy water, sanctified 
beads, amulets, music, ringing of bells, for to that end <are they consecrated, 
and by them baptized, characters, counterfeit relies, so many masses pere- 
grinations, oblations, adjurations, and what not? Alexander Albertinus a 
Aocha^ Petrus Thyreus, and Ilicronymus Mengus, with many other pontifical 
writers, proscribe and set down several forms of exorcism^, as well to houses 
possessed with devils, as to demoniacal persons; but 1 am of ^Lcmnlm’s 
mind, ’tis but dainnosa adjuratio, aut potiua ludificaiio, a lucro mockery, a 
counterfeit charm, to no purpose, they are fopperies and fictions, as that absurd 
“story is amongst tho rest, of a penitent woman seduced by a magician in 
Piunce, at St. Pawiie, exorcised by Domphius, Micliaelis, and a company of 
circumventing friars. If any man (saith Lemnius) will attempt such a thing, 
without all those juggling circumstances, astrological elections of time, place, 
prodigious habits, fustian, big, 6esqui})e(lal words, spells, cro-^ses, cluiracters, 
which exorcists ordinarily use, let him follow the oxamjjlGof Peter and John, 
that without any ambitious swelling terms, cured a lame man. Acts iii. "In 
the name of Christ Jesus rise and walk.” llis name alone is the best and 
only charm against all such diabolical illusions, so doth Origen advise : and so 
Chrysostom, Hccc erit tibi bacalus, hwc turris inexpugnahiiis, kccc armatura. 
Nos quidadhxc diccmus,plures fortass€ cxpcctabunt, saith St. Austin, Many 
men will desire my counsel and opinion what is to be done in this behalf; 1 can 
say no more, quam ut verd Jide, qace per dilcctionem operatur, ad Dcum unum 
fagiamus, let them fly to God alone for lielj), Athanasius in his book, De 
mriis quessL prescribes as a present charm against devils, the beginuirg of the 
Ixvii. Psalm : Exurgat Deus, dissipentur inimici, &a But tho best remedy is 
to fly to God, to call on him, hope, jmay, trust, rely on him, to commit our- 
selves wholly to him. What tho practice of the primitive cliurc-h was iu this 
behalf Et quis deemonia rjiciendi modus, read Wicrus at large, lib. 5. de Cura. 
Earn, ineles. cap. 38. et detnerps. 

Last of all: if the party ufiected shall certainly know this malady to have 
proceeded from too much fasting, meditation, precise life, contemplation of 
God’s judgments (for the devil deceives many by such means), in that other 
extreme ho circumvents melancholy itself, reading some books, treatises, 
hearing rigid preachers, &o. If he shall perceive that it hath begun first &om 
some great loss, griovou.s accident, disaster, seeing others in like case, or any 
such terrible object, let him speedily remove the cause, which to the cure of 
this disease Navarrus so much commends, ^avertat cogitatio?i€m d rescrupn^ 
losa, by all apposite moans, art, and industry, let him laxare animttm, by all 
honest recreations, ^^refresh and i^create his distressed soul let him direct 
his thoughts, by himself and other of his friends. Let him read no more such 
tracts or subjects, hear no more such fearful tones, avoid such companies, and 
by all means open himself, submit himself to the advice of good physiciana 
and divines, which is contraventio scrupuhrum, as ^he calls it, hear them 
apeak to whom the Lord hath given the tongue of tho learned, to be able to 

INon Semnt nostn letite lacriflciill, <iiil tiSe quid attentant, sed a cacodtemone irriil padore aaireetl sunt, 
•t TO Infecta ablemnt l>one into EngUab by W. B., 1618. ^ Tom. a. cap. 27. nuin. 883. **Let 

lilD areR Ui ibon^ti from tbo painful obtcct.** ®Kararrii& 
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minister a word to him that is weary,^ 'vhose words are as flagons of wine. 
Let him not be obstinate, headstrong, peevish, wilful* self-conceited (as in this 
malady tlioy are), but give ear to good advice, be ruled and persuaded; and 
no doubt but such good counsel may prove as prosperous to his soul, as the 
angel was to Peter, that opened the iron gates, loosed his band^ brought him 
out of prison, and delivered him from bodily thraldom ; they may ease hia 
afflicted mind, relieve his wounded soul, and take him out of the jaws of hell 
itself I can say no more, or give better advice to such as are any way dis- 
tressed in this kind, than what 1 have given and said. Only take this for 
a corollaiy and conclusion, as thon tendercst thine own welfare in this, and 
all other melanchoiv. thy good he^ilth of body and mind, observe this short 
precept, give not way to solitariness and idleness. Le not solitaiy, be not 
idle.” 

SPERATE, MISERI— tTNIIAEPT, HOPE. 

CAVETE, FCELICLS-lLiPPY, liE CAUTIOUS. 


Vis d, d!Uhio liherari ? vis quod imeertum est evaders ? AgepcenUentia^n 
dum sanus es ; sio agens, dko tibi quod securtfs eSj quod pxnueniiam egisti eo 
tempore quo peccarepotuisti. Austin. “ Do you wish to be freed from doubts? 
do you desire to esca ])0 uncertainty? Be penitent whilst rational : by so doing 
I assort that you arc safe, because you havo devoted that time to penitence in 
which you might have been guilty of sin.” 


PLk L V. 
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i’iBSEXCE B cure of love meTancholy, 500 
Absence over Ion;*, cause of Jealousy, 033 
Abstinence commended, 308 
Academicomm Errata, 200, 210 
Adversity why better than prosperity, 404 
^Emulation, hatred, faction, desire of revenue, 
causes of inelanclioly, 170; their cure, 412 
ALquivocations of melancholy. 10, 11 
Alquivocations of jealousy, G26 
Aerial devils, 115 

Affections, whence they arise, 103; how they 
transform us, 85; of sleeping; sjnd vaik^nr, 
102 

Affection in melancholy, what, 109 
Apainst abuses, repulse, injuries, contumely, 
dis^accs- ACoiVs. 414 
Apiinst em f, Iviit, latrcd, malice, 412 
Against sovrow, vain x'ears. death of friends, 
400 , 

Air, how it causeth melancholy, 155; how 
rectified it cureth melancholy, 330—330; 
air in love, 511 

Alkernies f^od a;:?ain.st melancholy, 455 
All are irielaiicholy, 110 
All beautiful parts attractive in love, 510 
Aloes, his virtues, 441 

Alteratives in fdiysic, to what use, 431 ; against 
melancholy, 451—459 

Ambition defined, described, cause of melan- 
choly, 170, lb5; of heresy, 074; hinders and 
spoils many mutches, Gl(i 
Aniiablcness loves object, 471 
Amorous objects causes of love melancholy, 
531, 543 

Amulets controverted, approved, 450 
Amusements, 344 

Anger's description, effects, how it causeth 
melancholy, 177 

Antimony a purger of melancholy, 440 
Anthony inveigled by Cleopatra, 527 
Apology of love melancholy, 400 
Appetite, 102 * 

Apples, good or bad, how, 144 
Apparel and clothes, a cause of love melan- 
choly, 525 

Aqueducts of old, 30G 
Arminian’s tenets, 732 
Arteries, what, 95 

Artificial air against melancholy, 332 
Artificial allurements of love 521 
Art of memory, 353 


Astrological aphorisms, how ai-allabla^ flgns 
or causes of melancholy, 133 
Astrological signs of love, 502 
Atheists described, 705 
Averters of melancholy, 450 
Attrum potabile censured, approved, 435 

B. 

Baits of lovers, 545 
Bold lascivious, G30 
Balm good against melancholy, 432 
Banishment’s effects, 242; its cure and onti- 
doti, 405 

Barrenness, what grievances it causeth, 243 
Barrenness cause of jealousy, 635 
Barren grounds have best air, 332 
Bashfulness a symptom of melancholy, 252 ; 

of love-melancholy, 2d3‘, cured, 45H 
Baseness of birth no disparagement, 509 
Baths rectified, 300 
Bawds a cause of love-melancholy, 54C 
Beasts and birds in love, 493 
Beauty's definition, 472; cure of melan- 
cliofy, 519; described, 510; in parts, 510; 
commendation, 507 ; attractive power, pre- 
rogatives, excellency, how it causeth melan- 
choly, 510, 520; makes grievous wounds, 
irresistible, 515; more beholding to art than 
nature, 520, 521; brittle and uncertain, 
597: censured, 599; a cause of jealousy, 034; 
beauty of God, 6(i2 
Beef a melancholy meat, 141 
Beer censured, 14.> 

Best site of a house, 332 

Bezoar’s stone good against melancholy, 454 

Black eyes best, 519 

Black spots in the noils signs of melancholy, 
135 

Black man a pearl in a woman’s eye, 517, 518 
Blasphemy, how pardonable, 729 
Blindness of lovers, 563 
Blood-l$tting, when and how cure of melan- 
choly, 446 

Blood-letting and purging, how causes of 
melancholy, 445 

Blow on the'liead cause of melancholy, 247 
Body melancholy, its causes, 249 
Bodily symptoms of melancholy, 250 ; of loves 
melancholy, 550 

Bodily exercises, 337; body how it works oft 
the mind, 104, 244, 200 
Books of all sorts, 351 
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Bora^ and Buj^loss, BOT^ref^ bcrbs against 
melancholj, d31; their ivlnei and juioa 
most ezceUentj 4^ 

Brain distempered, how cause of melanoholj^ 
182; his parts anatomized, 07 
Bread and beer, how causes of melancholy, 145 
Brow and forehead, which are most pleasing, 
517 

Brute beasts Jealous, C29 
Business the best cure of love-melancholy, 
584 


a 

Cardan’s father conjured up seven devils at 
once, 113; hod a spirit bound to him, 123 
Cards and dice censured, approved, 345 
Caro’s effects, 179 
Carp fish's nature, 142 
Cataplasms and cerates tor melancholy. 438 
Cause of diseases, 82 

Causes immediate of melancholv svmptofns, 
275 ‘ ' 

Causes of honest love, 480: ot beroicai love. 
^ 502; of iealousy, 633 
C autions against ;|calousv, 657 
^ entaury good aiiainst mclanoholy, 434 
Charles the Great enforced to love basely by 
a philter, 549 

Oiange of countenance, sign of love-mclau- 
( holy, 553 

Charity described, 4*^1; defects of it, 480 
Cliaracter of a covetous man, 186 
Charles the Sixth, king of Franco^ mad for 
auger, 178 

Ciicss-play censured, 345, 346 
Chiroinantical signs of melancholy, 135 
Chirurgical remedies of melancholy, 145 
Choleric melancholy sifiyis, 263 
Chorus sanoti Viti, a disease, 90 
Clivmicol physic censured, 44 
Circiimstancus increasing jealousy, 635 
Cities* recreations, 343 
<’ivil lauyors* miseries, 205 
Climes and particular places, how causes of 
love-mclaiicholy, 501 

Clothes a mere cause of good respect, 229 
Clothes causes of love-inclancholy, 525 
Clysters good for melancholy, 46J 
Coffee a Turkey cordial drmk, 453 
Cold air caiiso of melancholy, 156 
Combats, 159 

Comets above the moon, 323 
Compound alteiativus censured, approved, 
43u; compound pin gers of mclanclioly, 414; 
compound wines for melancholy, 451 
Community of wives a cure of jealousy, 653 
Compliment and good oorriage causes of 
love-melancholy, 52 ) 

Confections and conserves against melan- 
choly, 438 

Confession of his gi’if f to a friend a princi- 
pal cure of luclanchoh, 361 
(Confidence in his phisioion half a cyre, 302 
i 'unjugal love best, 498 
( oii:,oienco what it is, 106 
1 onscience troubled a eauso of despair, 718 
Continual cogitation of Ins luibtrcas a symp- 
tom of love-melancholy, 558 
Contention, brawling, law-suits, effects, 527, 
528 

Continent or inw'ord causes of melancholy, 24 4 
i 'untent above all, 392 ; whence to bo hail, 392 
< 'ontention's cure, 424 
Cookery taxed, 14G 


Correctors of accidents in melancholy, 4BG 
Correctors to expel windiness and costive- 
ness hdped, 462 

Cordials against melancholy, 451 
Costiveness to some a cause of melancholy, 
152 

Costiveness helped, 463 
Covetousness defined, described, how it 
oauseth melancholy, 186 
Counsel against melancholy, 359, 594; cure 
of jealousy, 650; of despair, 723 
Country recreations. 842 
Crocodiles jealous, 629 
Cuckolds common in all ages, 617 
Cupping-glasses, cauteries, how and when 
used to melancholy, 450 
Cure of melancholy unlawful rejected, 293; 
trom God, 295; of head-mdancholy, 446, 
over all the body, 459; of hypochon- 
dnacal melancholy, 460; of lovo-melan- 
choly, 584: ot jealousy, 646-, of despair. 
723 

Cure of melancholv in himself. 358 : or friends. 
363 

Curiositv described, bis effects. 239 
Cubtom of diet, delight ot appetite, how tG 
be kept and yielded to, 150 


D. 


Bancino, masking, mumming, censured, 
approved, 541, 512; their effects, how 
they cause love-mcl ncholy, 511; how 
symptoms of lovers, 577 
Boatli foretold by spirits, 125, 126 
Death of friends cause of melancholy, 234; 
other effects, 234; how cured, 400; death 
advantageous, 411 
Delormity of body no miseiy, 879 
Delirium, 87 

Dcbpair, equivocations, 713; capscs, 714; 

symptoms, 720; prognostics, 72tl; cure, 723 
Devils, how they cause mclanoholy, 611; 
their beginning, nature, conditions, 611; 
feci pain, swift in motion, mortal, 119; their 
orders, 120; povier, 127; how they cause 
religious melancholy, 609 ; how despair, 714; 
devils are often in love, 494; shall be saved, 
as some hold, 733 

Diet what, and how canseth melancholy, 
140; quantity* 146; diet of divers nations. 


Diet how rectified to euro, 304; in quantity. 


Diet a cause of love-molanclioly, 505; a 
cure, 586 

Diuresbion against all manner of discontents, 
413; digresbionof air,ul3; of anatomy, 92; 
of devils and spirits, 115 
Discommodities of unequal matches, 6 j 4 
Disgrace a cause of melancholy, 173—241; 

qualified by counsel, 421 
Disbimilar parts of the body, 95 
Distemper of particular parts, causes of me- 
lancholy, and how, 216 
Discontents, cares, miseries, causes of melan- 
choly, 178; how repelled and cuicd by 
good counsel, 363—374 
Diseoses why inflicted upon us, 82; their 
number, definition, dnision, 80; discasps 
of the head, 87 ; diseases of the mind, 87 ; 
more grievous than those of the body, 2S5 
Divers accidents causing melancholy, 234 
Divine sentences, 423 
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DMnei* miseries, 205; with the causes of 
their miseries, 206 
Dotage what, 67 
Dotage of lovers, 5G2 

Dow^ and money maia causes of love- 
melancholy, 520 
Dreams and their kinds, 103 
Dreams troublesome, how to be amended, 357 
Drunkards* children often melancholy, 13t5 
Drunkenness taxed, 148—373 


E. 

Earth’s motion examined, 824; compass. 

centre, 327 ; an sii ammata^ 325 
Eccentrics and cpicvcles exploded, 833 
Education u causie of mcloncnoiy. 21o 
i!*iicct3 ot love, 578—580 
iiilectiun misAinceivcd, cause of despair, 780 
— #33 • 

Element of fire exploded, 823 
Envy and malice causes of meloncholv. 174* 
their antidote. 412 
Epicurus vindicated, 85R 
jr<picurus*s medicine for melancholy, 871 
Epicures, atheists, hypocrites, how mad and 
melancholy, 705 
rpithalamiuin, (125 
Eunuchs why kept, and ^Y^erc, Gi2 
Evacuations, how they cause melancholy, 152 
Exercise, if immoderate, cause of melan- 
choly, 158; before meals wholesome, 158; 
exercise rectified, 88G; several kinds, when 
fit, 846; exercises of the mind, 318-9 
Exotic and strange simples censured. 406 
ij\tabies, 437, 438 

Eyes main instruments of love, 506; love’s 
darts, 518; seats, orators, arrows, torches, 
518; how they pierce, 5J2 


1 . 

FacrIb prerogative, a lAost attractive part, 
516 

r airics, 124 

lasting cause of melancholy, 149; a cure 
of lovo-niciancholy, 585; abused, the devils 
instrument, 077; etfects of it, C78 
Fear cause of 'melancholy, its effects, 171; 
fear of death, destinies foretold, 247; a 
symptom oi inclancholy, 252; sign of love- 
melancholy, 5.)G; aiitiduto to fear, 412 
Fenny fowl, melancholy, 142 
Fiery devils, 122 
Firea rage, 84 
I'ish, whaL melancholy, 142 
Fish good, 307 
Fhhes in love, 493 

I'ishing and iovvling, how and W’hcn good 
exe^ci^e, 339 

Flaxen hair a great motive of love, 517 
Fools often begot wiso men, 139; by lovo 
bccoino wise* 575 
Force of luiaginatiwu, ICG 
Friends a cure of melancholy, 862 
I’ruits causing melaiu'liol), HI; nllowed, 807 
Fumitory purg^th melanLhuly, 4o3 


G. 

C VMING a e:i«';c of melancholy, his effects, 101 
Gardens of binipks wlicic, to what end, 431 


Gardens for pleasure, 340 
General toleration of religion, by whom 
permitted, and why, 702; games, 344 
Gentry, whence it came first, 8 SG; base 
without means, 386; vices accompanying 
it, 386; true gentry, whence, 385; gentry 
commended, 386 
Geography commended, 349 
Geometry, arithmetic, algebra, commended, 
3i.i3 

Gesture cause of love-melancholy, 523 
Gifts and promises ot great force amongst 
lovers, 543 

God’s just judgment cause of mcianchoiy. 

82; solo cause sometimes, 114 
Gold good against melancholy, 435; a mos: 
beautiful object, 47fi 

Good counsel a charm to melancholy, 353; 
crood counsel for love-siek persons, 601; 
against melancholy itself. 423:* for such 
as are jealous, 646 
Great men most part disnoncst. 636 
Gristle whnt. 94- 
Outs described, 96 


IL 


Hand and paps how forcible in love-melan- 

choly, 517 

Hard usage a cause of jOiilousy, 602 
Hatred cause of mclaiichuly, l77 
Hawking and hunting why good, 389 
Head melancholy’s causes, 247; symptoms, 
2(iS; its cure, 446 
Hearing, what, 101 

Heat immoderate cause of melancholy, 155 
Health a piteous thing, 242 
Heavens penetrable, 324; infinitely swift, 825 
Hell where, 318 

Hellebore, white and black, pnrgers of me- 
lancholy, 448; black, its virtues and history, 
44S 

Help from friends against melancholy, 363 
Hemorrhape caii'-o of mckincholy, 152 
llcTiiorrhuids stopped caiisc of melancholy, 
152 

Herbs causing mclancholv, 143; curing me- 
lancholy, 300; pro])cr to most diseases, 307 
Hereditary diseases, 187 
Heretics their conditions, C85; their symp- 
toms, 695 

Heroieal love’s pedigree, power, extent, 4'}0; 
definition, pait allecUd, 41;(j; tjianny, 496, 
497 

Hippocrates’ jealousy, 639 
Honest objects of lovo, 480 
Hope a cure of misery, 403 
llojic and fear, the Devil’s main engines to 
entrap the w orld, 677 
Hops good against melancholy, 453 
lloisG-leeclies how and when u^'cd in melan- 
choly, 447, 4>9 

Hot countries apt and prone to jealousy, SCO 
How ott ’tis fit to eat in a day, 307 
How to resist ]inssions, .859 
How men fall 111 love, .*>20 
Humours what thev are, 93 
livcrophobia described, 89 
llvrochondriacal melancholy, 132; its cam es 
inward, outward, 218; sjuiptom, 264; cure 
of it, 460 

Hvpochondric*? riisafiVciod, causes, 246 
IlVpocrites de'^enbed, 712 
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i. 

lDi.EN]ft8 a main cause of melancholy, l^iS; 

of loTe-melancholy, 460; of iealou^, 632 
Jealousy a symptom of melancholy, 250; 
defined, described, 627; of princes, 628; 
of brute beasts, 629; causes of it, 630— 
632; symptoms of it,. 040; proenostics, 
644; cure of it, 646— 652 
Jests liow and when to be used, 224 
Jews' rclijpous symptoms, 6S5, 686 
Ignorance the mother of dorotion, 078 
Ignorance commended, 425, 420 
Ignorant persons still circumvented, 678 
Imagination what, 102; its force and eiFeois. 
160 

Immaterial melancholy, 110 
Immortality of the soul proved, 105; im- 
pugned by whom, 710 
Impediments of lovers, 620 
Importunity and opportunity cause of love- 
melancholy, 530; of jealousy, 6.37, 638 
Imprisonment cause of melancholy, 22.1 
Impostures of devils, 676; of politicians, 
073; of priests, 674 
Impotency a cause of jealousy, 632 
Impulsive cause of man's misery, 82 
Jncubi and weeubi, 494 
Inconstiiiu^y of lovers, 601 
Inconstancy a sign of melancholy, 2.16 
Infirmities of body and mind, *^what griev- 
ances they cause, 244 
Injuries and abuses rectified, 417 
Instrumental causes of diseases, 8.3 
Instrumental cause of man's misery, 83 
Inter]iretcr8 of dreams, 102 
Inundations fury, 81 
Inward causes of melancholy, 244 
Inward senses described, loi 
Joy in excess causo of melancholy, 13B 
Isaues when used iu melancholy, *44.1 

E. 

Kings and princes’ discontents, 183 
Kihsing a main causo of love-in«laneIioTy, 
535 ; a symptom of love-melancholy, 553 

L. 

Latiottii, business, euro of love-mclaneho’y, 
584; Lapis Armenius, its vii'tues against 
melancholy, 411 

Lascivious meats to be avoided, 580 
Laurel a purge for melancholy, 439 
Laws against adultery, 643 
Leo Deeiinus the pope's scoffing triclcs, 223 
Lcwcllyn, prince of Wales, his Bubmia.sioii, 418 
Leucata petra the em'e of love-sick peraun'., 
608 

Liberty of princes and great men, how 
abuacd, 639 

Libraries commended, 352 
Liver, its site, 95; causo of melancholy dis- 
tempers, if hot or cold, 246 
1.08S of liberty, servitude, imprisonment, 
causo of melancholy, 225 
Losses in general how they offend, 1.33; 

cause of despair, 406, 714; now cased, 41 L 
Love of gamuig and pleasures immoderUvC 
cause of melancholy, 191 
Lore of learning, overmuch study, cause of 
melancholy, 1§8 

Love's beginning, objecU definition, division, 


471; love made the world, 47»'5; lore's 
power, 4J1; in vegetables, 492; iu sen- 
sible creatures, 493; love's power in devils 
and spirits, 494; in men, ^0; love a dis- 
ease, 655; a fire, 560, 561; love's passions, 
501; phrases of lovers, 566; their vain 
wishes and attempts, 571, 572; lovers 
impudent, 573; courageous, 574; wise, 
valiant, free, 575; neat in apparel, 575, 
576; poets, musicians, dancers, 576; love's 
effects, 579; love lost revived by sight, 
589; love cannot be compelled, 616 

Love and hate symptoms of religions me- 
lancholy, 684 

Lycanthropia described, 83 


M. 

Mawvess described, 88; the ^extent of me- 
lancholy, uh2; a syniptoiiu and effocl of 
love-melancholy, 578 
Made dishes cause melancholy, 147 
blagicians how they cause melancholy, 130; 

how they cure it, 294 
Mahometans, their symptoms, 693 
Maid 8, nun's, widows’ nieluncliuly, 271 
Man’s excellency, misery, 81 
Al.an the greatest cucniy to man, 84 
Many means to divert lovers, 588; to cure 
them, 594 

Marriago if unfortunate, cause of melan- 
choly, 240; best cure of lovc-molancholv, 
• 609; marriage helps, 655; miseries, GOl; 

benefits and commendation, 62.3 
Mathematical studies conuueiidwl, 350 
Medicines select for melaiiclioly, 426; u^minst 
wind and costivenoss, 463; lor lovc-inc- 
lancholy, 587 

Melancholy in disposition, melancholy equi- 
vocations, 90; definition, n.anie, dillerencc, 
108; part and parties aficctcd in melan- 
choly, its affection, 109; mutter, 110; s])ecies 
or kinds of melancholy, 112; inelancholy 
an hereditary disease, J36; meats causing 
it, 140, &c.; antecedent cdu^es, 244; par- 
ticular parts, 246; 8yin])toms of it, 250; 
they are passionate above measure, 2.56; 
humorous, 2.57; mclaiicholy adust symp- 
toms, 262; mixed syuiptoins of nicl.mcholy 
with other diseases, 264; melaiieliuly, a 
causo of jealousy, 632; of despair, 714; 
melancholy men why witty, 277; why 
so apt to laugh, ween, sweat, blush, 277 ; 
w'hy they soo visions, hear strange noises, 
speak untaught languages, prophesy, Lc., 
277 

Memory his scat, 102 
A/enstruus concubiiu^ cama melaiic., 1.38 
Men seduoed by spirits iu the night, 124 
ISletempsychosis, i04 
Metals, minerals for melancholy, 433 
Meteors strange, how caused, 322 
Metoposcopy foreshowing inelunclioly, 135 
Milk a melancholy meat, 142 
Mind how it works on the bodv, 162 
Minerals good against mclanclioly, 435 
Aliiiisters how they cause despair, 717 
Mirach, mesentery, matrix, mescruic vfitis, 
causes of melancholy, 246 
^lirabolanes fiurgers of melancholy, 441 
Mirth and merry company excellent ugdiiist 
inelancholy, 3o9; their abuses, 373 
Miseries of ‘man, 62 ; how they cause me* 
lancholy, 18U; common miseries 178; 
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Dilseriei of both Borfn, .Tr5; i»o manfrcc*, 
iiiiserieR* effects in iw, Bent for our pood, 
»77; nnscries of studeiits and acholani, 
ir)3 

hlitipntions of melancholy, 423 
lSl«)ne/B ])reropativeB, 17u 
HlfMin iiihahited, 320; moon in lova^ 401, 
4!)2 

Mother ho\r cause of melancholy, 137 
^lnviIlJ 5 faculty described, 103 

a present remedy for melnncholy, flHT; 
irs effects JMJ7; a symptom of l<»vers, 670, 
677 ; cuu&us of lovc-inelanehuly, 641 

M. 

NAKroNr.RS of parts a cause of love-melan- 
choly, 621; cure of love-melancholy, 6UU 
Narrow street# where in use, 333 
Natural inohinc1i«>ly sipiiH, 2(>0 
Natural sitrtis^f love-nieluneholv, 650 
Neceis'^ity to what it cnforci-th, 151 — 231 
Neplect and contempt, best cures of jealousy, 
318 

Nemesis or punishincnt comes after, 41'J 

N'er\ cs what, 34 

Nc"s most welcome, 314 

Nobilitv ccnsure<l, 3Sl 

NoT^-lu•^o^^ \r\ <-auscs of melancholy, 210 

Nuns' mcl.ioiM ly, 271 

Nuiac, bow caubu of melancholy, 21G 


0 . 

Odjupts causing melancholy to be removed, 
6^8 

Obstacles and lundrancea of lovers, GOO 
Occasions to be avoided in lovc-melancholv, 
5SS 

OdnramenAi to smell to for melancholy, 46.7 
Oiiitmeiits for iiicluncholy 147 
OintrnentB rioroiihly used, 627 
Old folks a))i to be jealous, G32 
Old folks’ incoiuineucy taxed, (>54 
Old ape a cauM* of melancholy, 13G; old men’s 
sons often inelanclioly, 138 
One love drives out another, 693 
Opinions of or concerning the soul, 103 
Oppression’s effects, 241 
Opportunily and iinporiunity causes of love- 
melancholy, 63n 
Orpanical jiarts, 90 

Overmuch joy, pride, praise, how causes of 
meiancliuiy, 193 

P. 

PtLAOES, 342, 3^.3 

Paleness and leanness symptoms of love- 
mclancholy />6i) 

^^apists’ relipiouR symptoms, GOG, G07 
Paracelsus’ defeuce of minerals, 436 
Parents, how they wronp thuir children, GIG; 
how the^ cause melaneholv by propaun- 
tion, 13o; how by runiibsness and indul- 
gence, 210 

Parienetioal discourse to such as are troubled 
in mind, 724 

Particular parts distempered, how they cause 
melancholy, 24G 

Parties affected in relipouB melnncholy, G05 
Pa»>iions and penurbutiuiis causes of inclau 


choly, 1C4; how they work on the body, 
102; their divisions, 100; how rectified and 
eased, 358 

Passions of lovers, 555, 556 
Patience a cure of misery, 417 
Patient, his conditions that wotild ho cured, 
301; patience, confidence, liberality, ntit. 
to practise on himself, 302; what he* muse 
do himself, 369; reveal his prief to a fricml, 
302 

Pennyroyal pood asrainst melancholy, 441 
Perjury of lo vers, 646 

Persuasion a means to enre lovc-molaneholy, 
307 ; other incl.incholy, 306 
Phantasy, \\ hat, 101 

Philipjmt Dunus, huw he used a country 
fellow, 347 

PhllosophcrB censured, 194; their errors, 194 
Philters cause of lovp-inelnnchuly, 640; liow 
they cure inelunelmly, 007 
Phlebotomy cause of niehineholy, 44.'5; how 
to be used, when, in niclaiiufioly, 440; in 
head melanchf)ly, 4.'lO 
Plilepmatic melancholy sipns, 201 
IMirenzy's description, 88 
LMivsicliin’s iniserius, 206 ; his qualities if he 
be pood, 299 

PhvMo censured, 42G, 449; commended, 428; 

when to be used, 429 
Physiopnuinical sinus of melancholy, 1.3.') 
Pii'tiircs pood apainst niclunchuly,348; cauve 
love-melancholy, 634 
Plapue's effects, 83 
Planets inhabited, 32G 
Plays mure famous, 343 
Pleasant palaces, 3-10 
Pleasant tihjects of love, 478 
Ploasinp tone and voice a cause of leve-ir*j- 
lancholy, 633 

Poetical cures of love-inclan choly, COS 
1’ >ets why poor, 2U3 
Poetry a symptom of lovers, 589 
I’olitician’s pranks, 074 

Poor men’s miseries, 230; (heir rnippincss, 
402; they are dear to (I’od, .*J9J 
rof )0 Leo J)ecimus, his seoOinp, 223 
Pork a melancholy meat, Hi 
Possession of devils, 90 
Poverty and want canses of rnrl ttif’wdv, 
their effects, 227; no buch noMiy to la 
poor, 389 

Power of spirits, 127 

Predestination inlbconstnicd, a rauso of de- 
spair, 730 

I’roparatives and purpers for melanrholv, 417 
Precedency, what stirs it eansoth, 176 
Precious stones, metals, alter inp mclancliolv, 
433 

Preventions to the cure of jealousy, G53 
Pride and praise causes of melancholy, 19.'1 
Priests how they cause ruliuioua inclauchoJy, 
674, 075 

Piincess* diseontents, 183 
Profitable tdijects of Iiive, 476 
Progress tf love-melancholy exemplified, 3>')7 
Prognostics or events of love-nielanclioly, 
581; of despair, 644; of jealousy, 044; of 
melancholy, 2si 

Pi'os])?ct good against melancholy, 335 
Prosperity a cause of misery, 403 
Protestations and deceitful promises of lo? era» 
245 

Psenda-propbets, tbeir pranks, 600; tlicir 

symptoms. 695 

Puibe, pbua, beans, cause of melancholy, 144 
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Puke of melancholy men, how it is affected, 
251 

Pulse a slp^ of love-mcloncholy, 551, 552 
Purpren and preparatives to head melancholy, 
447 

Purging simplos upward, 4.19; downward, 441 
Purging, how cause of melancholy, 155 


Q. 

vU&NTiTT nf diet cause, a 4U: cure of molon- 
^oiy, 307 

k. 

Eational BOUl, i03 

Reading Scriptures (rood airoinst molan- 
eholv, 153 

Recreations good against melancholv. 317 
338 

Jlcdncss of the face helped, 45S 
llcgions of the belly, 90, 97 
Relation or hearing a cause of love-melan- 
eholy, 500 

Religions melnnchnly, a distinct species, OOO; 
its object, 601 ; caiiscs of it, GC9; syrnpUnns, 
683; prognostics, 7(K); cure, 702; religious 
policy, by whom, 674 
Repentance, its effects, 727 
Retention and evacuation onuses of melan- 
choly 152; rectified to the cure, 110 
Rich men’s discontents and miseries, IbS, CD6; 
their prerogatives, 227 

Riot in apparel, excess of it, a great cause of 
love-nieUnclH.lv, 527 — 533 
Rivals and corrivnls, 629 
Roots (ensured, 144 

Roso cruss-meu*s or Rosicrucian's promises, 
354 

S. 

(Saints’ aid rejected in melancholy, 207 
Salads censured, 145 
Sanguine melancholy signs, 262 
Scholars’ miseries, 200 

Scilla or sea-onion, a purger of melancholy, 
439 

Scipio’s contincncy, 5^ 

Scoffs, calumnies, bitter Jests, bow they cause 
melancholy, 422; tbeir antidote, 423 
Scorzonera good against melancholy, 412 
(Scriptm'e misconstrued, cause of religious 
melancholy, 730; cure of melancholy, <i53 
Sea-sick, good physic for melancholy, 4il3 
Self-love cause of melancholy, bis ei\ccts, ID3 
Sensible soul and its parts, 100 
Senses, why and how deluded in melancholy, 
278, 279 

Sentences selected out of humane authors, 423 
Servitude cause of melancholy, 225; and im- 
prisonment cased, 404 
Several men’s delights and rccrcatibns, 1.15 
Severe tutors and guardians causes of ine- 
lauoholy, 218 

Shame and disgrace how cauaes of melan- 
choly, their effects, 173 
Sickness for our good, 442 
Sight and tears symptoms of loTe-mclou- 
cholj, 551 

Sight a principal cause of love-melauchuly, 
507 

Signs of honest lore. 4&0 


Similar ports of the body, 94 
Simples censured proper to melancholy, 429; 
fit to be known, 431; purging melancholv 
upward, 439; downward, purging simplck, 
441 

Singing a symptom of lover^ 576; cause of 
love-melaiicnoly, 533 

Sin the impulsive cause of man’s misery, 375 
Single life and virginity oommended, 605: 

their prerogatives, GOG* 

Slavery of lovers, 567 

Sleep and waking causes of me'iancnoiy, 168: 

by wnat means procured, tipipcd, 457 
Small bodies have greatest wits, 3SC 
Smelling what, 101 

Smiling a cause of love-melancnoiy, 52S 
Sodomy, 497 

Soldiers most part lascxvious, 636 
Solitariiies« cause of melancholv. ICO. I6l; 
eoact. volunlary, liow good« 161; sign of 
meiancnoly, 259 

Sorrow its effect, 170; a caiiso ot melan- 
choly, 171; a symjitom of mcUncboly, 251; 
eased by counsel, 407 

Soul defined, its faculties, OS; ex traduce 
ns some hold, 103 

Spices how causes of melancholy, 144 
Spirits in the body, wliar. 

Spirits and devils, tlicir orders, kinds, power, 
&c., 120 

Spleen its sitc,9'>; how misaffected causo of 
melancholy, 246 
Sports, 344 
Spots ill the snn, 328 
Spruceness a symptom of lovers, 575 
Stars, how caubcs or signs of inolanclioly, 
133; of love-melancholy, 500; of jealou. 33 , 
632 

Step-mother, her mischiefs, 211 
Stews, whv allowed, 653 
Stomach distempered cause of melancholy, 
24G 

Stones like birds, beasts, fishes, 316 
Strange nurses, when best, 217 
Streets, narrow, 333 

Study over-much cause of melancholy, 10^; 
why and how, 109, 277 ; study good agaiust 
melancholy, ^8 
Subterranean devils, 126 
Supernatural causes of melancholy, 114 
Superstitious effects, symptoms, 087; how 
it domineers, 6G7, 097 
Surfeiting and drunkenness taxed, 148 
Suspicion and jealousy symptoms of melan- 
onoly, 256; bow caiisccf, 276 
Swallows, cuckoos, &c., where oro they in 
winter, 816 

Sweet tunes and singing causes of love- 
melancholy, 534 

Symptoms or signs of melancholy in the 
body, 250; mind, 252; from stars, mem- 
bers, 260; from education, custom, con- 
tinuance of time, mixed with other dis- 
eases, 264; symptoms of head melancholy, 
208; of hypochondriacal melancholy, 269; 
of the whole body, 271; symptoms of 
nuns’, maids’, widows* melancholy, 271; 
immediate causes of melancholy symptoms, 
275; symptoms of love-melancholy, 550; 
cause of these symptoms, 555; s^ptomi of 
a lover pleased, 557 ; dejected, 557; qrmp- 
toms of Jealousy, 640; of reli^ous melau- 
oholy, 684; of despair, 720. 

Synteresis. 106 
S; runs, 457 
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T. 

Tale of a prebend, 410 
Tarantnla'a stin^ng effects, 343 
Taste, what, 101 

Temperament a cause of love-melancholjr, 003 
Tempestuous air, dark and fuliginous, how 
cause of melancholy, 157 
Terrestrial devils, 124 

Terrors and affrights cause melancholy, 210 
Theologastcrs censured, .320 
The best cure of love-melnncholy is to let 
them have their desire, GOO 
Tobacco censured, 441 
Toleration, religious, 702 
Torments of love, 556 
Transmigration of souls, 104 
Travelling commended, good against melan- 
choly, 035;* for love-melancholy cspcci- 
al»y.<i 500 ^ 

Tut-ors cause melancholy, 213 


V. 

Vatnqlort described, a cause of melancholy v 
193 

Valour and courage caused by love, 575 
Variation of the compass, where, 314 
Variety of meats and dishes causu melan- 
choly, 308 

Variety of mistresses and objects a cure of 
melancholy, 593 

Variety of weather, air, manners, countries, 
whence, &c., 320 

Variety of places, change of air, good against 
melancholy, 335 

Vegetal soul and its faculties, 98 
Vegetal creatures in love, 402 
Vegetal sojil and its ports, 98 
Veins described, 95 
Venus rectified, 312 
Venery a cause of melancholy, 153 
Venison a melancholy meat, *142 
Vices of women, 600, GOl 
Violent misery continues not, 376 
Violent death prognostic of melancholy, 92; 
event of love-melancholy, 583; of despair, 
723; by some' defended, 285; how to be 
censured, 288 

Virginity, by what signs to be known, C43 
Virginity commended, 006 
Virtue and vice principal habits of the will, 
108 

Vitex or agnus castus good against lovc- 
melauchuy, 536 

U. 

Unohabitaule men described, 487 
Understanding defined, divided, 105 
Unfortunate marriages, effect^ 184, 240 


Unkind fHendi eanee melancholy, 241 
Unlawful cures of melancholy rejected, 203 
Upstarts censured, their symptoms, 385, 398 
Urine of melaucbolv persons, 251 
Uxorii, 633 

W. 

Warieci, cause of melancholy, 161 — ^1C3; a 
symptom, 250; cured, 350 
Walking, shooting, swimming, &c., good 
against melancholy, 340, ’355, 586 
Want of sleep a symptom of love-mclancholyf 
551 

Wanton carriage and gesture cause of love- 
mclancholy, 524 
Water devils, 124 

Water, if foul, causeth melancholy, 145 
Waters censured, their effects, 145 
Waters, wliich good, 305 
Waters in love, 511 

Wearisoineness of life a symptom of melan- 
choly, 501 

What physic fit in lovc-mclancholy, 585 
Who aro^most apt to be jealous, 031 
Whores* properties and Conditions, 594 
Why good men arc often rejected, 415 
Why fools begot wise children, wise men 
fools, 139, 140 
Widows* melancholy, 271 
Will defined, divided, its actions, why over- 
ruled, 106 

Wine causeth melancholy, 145; a good cordial 
against melanciioly, 453; forbid in lovc- 
melancholy, 585, 580 
Winds in love, 511 

Witty devices against melancholy, 366, 591 
Wit proved by love, 575 
Withstand the beginnings, a principal euro 
of love-melancholy, 588 
Witches* power, how they cause melancholy, 
130; their transformations how caused, 
131; they can cure melancholy, 294; not 
to be sought to for help, 295; nor saints, 297 
W'ivcs censured, 023; commended, 023 
Women, how cause of melancholy, 192; their 
vanity in apparel taxed, 525; how they 
cozen men, 52(); by wdiat oi’t, 520; thoir 
counterfeit tears, 545; their vices, GOO; 
commended, 024 

Woodbine, anini, me, lettuce, how good in 
love-melancholy, 586 
World taxed, 162 

AVormwood good against melancholy, 431 
Writers of the cure of melancholy, 293 
Writers of imagination, 106; de consolations^ 
371; of melancholy, 454; of love-melan- 
choly, 579; against idolatry, 692; agaiuRS 
despair, 723 

y. 

Young men i.u love with a picture, 554 
Youth a cause of love-mclaucholy, 498 
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ChATTO & WiNDUS’S 

List of Books. 

Fqy novels t see pp. i<)“25. 
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Beautifully bound in a novel style, small 4to, i6s. 

THE LADY OP THE LAKE. By Sir Walter 

Scott. With numerous fine Illustrations. 

" The Lady of the Lake “ has been chosen as a subject for illustration, not only for 
its picturesque features, which invite in an unusual degree4he sympathetic treatment 
of the artist, but also for the romantic personal interest which the story inspires, and 
which gives it a 'close hold on the affections of all readers. So thorough is the vert- 
smiUtiide of the poem, and so accurate are its descriptions of scenery, that the 
eveids which it describes are accepted as absolute history in the region where the 
scene is laid ; and no true Highlander looks with tolerance on anyone who ventures 
to doubt their actual occurrence. It has happened, therefore, that the romantic poim 
in which the genius of Scott has united and harmonised the legends of Loch Katnne 
and the Trosachs has become the best Handbook to the Scottish Lake-region, It is 
believed that the present Illustrated Edition will be a welcome souvenir to thousands 
of travellers who have visited that beautiful region. 

In order to secure accuracy as well as freshness of treatment, the Publishers com 
missioned Mr. A. V. S. Anthony, under whose supervision this Edition has been 
e.xecutcd, to visit the Scottish Highlands and make sketches on the spot. Nearly 
every scene of the poem was personally visited and sketched by him, and these 
Sketches have afforded the basis of the landscapes offered in this book. These land 
scapes, for obvious reasons, depict the Scenery as it is at the present time ; while the 
Costumes, Weapons, and other accessories of the figure-pieces are of the period of the 
action of the poem, being carejully studied from conttmporary pictures and descrip- 
tions, or from later authoritative works. 


Crown 8vo, Coloured Frontispiece and Illustrations, cloth gilt, 75. 6d. 

Advertising, A History of, 

From the Earliest Times. Illustrated by Anecdotes, Curious Speci- 
mens, and Notices of Successful Advertisers. By Henry Sampson. 

AUen (Grant), Works by: 

Colin Clout’s Calendar. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 65. 

The SSvolutionist at Latge. Csown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Vignettes from Nature. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

''One of the best specimens of popular scientific exposition that we have ever 
had the good fortune to fall in with.**~-LnnDB Mercury. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 639 Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 

Architectural Styles, A Handbook of. 

From the German of A. Rosengartbn, by W. Cqllett-Sandars. 
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BOOKS ftmususo BY 


Artopciiii. iKkrfi-; 

ofCBARLSB fAxitiBRBvAwia. 
bfltar vMm m kur^uvn Wari^. Ciows 8vo,with Portrait «»d Fro* 


cl<^ 64. 

Axtimia Wo^ Motm oq tbB Mormons. With 33 
tions. Edited, with Prafaoe, by Edward F. Himostok. 64. 


lUastra- 


Ashton (John), IftakB by: 

A Blstory of the Ohap-Booke of the Eighteenth Century. 
By John Ashton. With xtesrly loo Illustrations, engraved in facsimile 
of tne originals. Crovm Svo, oiotii extra, ys. 64. 

Social life In the Bdgn of Queen Anne. Taken from Ori^nal 
Sources. By John Ashton. With nearly One Hundred Illustra^ons. 
Two Vols., aemy 8vo, cloth extra, aSs. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 64. 

Banhers, A Handbook of London ; 

Together with Lists of Bankers from 1677. By F. G. Hilton Price. 


Bardsley (Rev. C. W.), Works by : • 

Englleh Sumaznea : Their purees and Significations. By the Rev. 

C. W. Bardslby, M.A. Crowif 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 64. 

OulloaitleB of Puritan Komendlature. By the Rev. C. W. Bards- 
LEY, M.A. C^own 8vo, cloth extra, ys. 64. _ 

Cro^ 8vo, cloth extra. Illustrated, 7s. 64. 

Bartholomew Fair, Memoirs of. 

By Henry Morlby. N^w Edition, with One Hundred Illustrations. 
Imperial 4to, cloth extra, gilt and gih edges, 21s. per volunve. 

Beantiftil Pictures by British Artists : 

A Gathering of Favourites from our Picture Galleries. In Two Series. 
All engraved on Steel in the highest style of Art. Edited, with 
Notices of the Artists, by Sydney Armytage, M.A. ^ 

Small 4to, green and gold, 6s, 64. ; gilt edges, 75. 64. 

Bechstein’s As Pretly as S^n, 

And other German Stories. Collected by Ludwig Bbchstein. 
With Additional Tales by the Brothers Grimm, and 100 Illustrations 
by Richter. 

One Shilling Monthly, Illustrated. 

Belgravia for 1882. 

A Mew Serial Story, entitled AJl Borta and Oonditiona of Men,” 
by Walter Bbsant, was begun in the January Number, which 
Number contained also the First Chapter^ of The Admiral’s 
Ward,” ^ Mrs. Alexander ; and the First of a Series of Papers 
About Yorltshlre,” by Mrs. Macquoid. Illustrated by Thomas R. 
MACQUOiD.~In the August Number was begun a New Story by 
Wilkie Collins, entitled ** Heart and Solenoe.”>-ln JanuarF^^' 
1883. will be begun a New Serial Novel by JusTiN McCarthy, 
entitled “ Maid of Athens,** with Illustrations by Fred. Barnard. 

Bdgravia Annual. 

V^th Stories by Walter Bbsant, Julian Hawthorne, F. W. 
Robinson, Dutton Cook, Justin H. McCarthy, J. Arbutknot 
Wilson, Henry W. Lucy, Jambs Payn, and others. Demy 8 vo, 
with Illustrations xJa 
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Demy 8vo, lUastrated, uniform in size for binding. 

Blaokbom’s (Houy) Art Handbooks: 

Aoadexny Notei. 1876. With 40 illustrations, is. 

Academy" Notes, 1876. With loy Illustrations, xs. 

Academy Notes, 1877. With 143 illustrations, is. 

Academy Notes, 1878. With 150 illustrations, is. 

Academy Notes, 1879. With 146 Illustrations, is. 

Academy Notes, 1880. With 136 Illustrations, is. 

Academy Notes, 1881. With 128 Illustrations, is. 

^ Academy Notes, 1882. With 130 Illustrations, is. 

' Orosvenor Notes, 1878. With 68 Illustrations, is. 

GroBvenor Notes, 1879. With 60 Illustrations, is. 

Qiosvenor Notes, 1880. With 56 Illustrations, is. 

Grosvenor Notes, 1881. With 74 Illustrations, is. 

*Grosvenor Notes, 1882. With 74 Illustrations, is. 

Piotures at the Paris Exhibition, 1878. 80 Illustrations, is. 
Pictures at South Kensington. With 70 Illustrations, is. 

The English Piotures at the National Gallery. 1 14 Illusts. is. 
The Old Masters at the National Gallery. 128 Illusts. is. 6d. 
Academy Notes, 1875*79. Complete in One Volume, with nearly 
600 Illustrations in Facsimile. Demy 8 vo, cloth limp, 6 s. 

Grosvenor Notes, 1877*1882. A Complete Catalogue of Exhi- 
bitions at the Grosvenpr Gallery since the Commencement. With 
' upwards of 300 Illustrations.* Demy 8 vo, cloth limp, 6 s. 

A Comidete Illustrated Catalogue to the Nationid Gallery. 
With Notes by H . Blackburn, and 242 Illusts. Demy 8 vo, cloth limp, 35 . 

UNIFORM WITH ** ACADEMY NOTES.^* 

The Art Annual* tor 1882-3. Edited by P. G. Dumas. With 250 
full-page Illustrations. Demy 8 vo, French grey cover, 35 . 6d. 

Royal Scottish Academy Notes, 1878. 117 Illustrations, is. 
Royal Skjottish Academy Notes, 1879. 125 Illustrations, is. 
Royal Scottish AoEdemy Notes, 1880. ^14 Illustrations, is. 
Royal Scottish Academy Notes, 1881. 104 Illustrations, is. 
Royal Scottish Academy Notes, 1882. *114 Illustrations, is. 
Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts Notes, 1878. 95 Illusts. is. 

Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts Notes, 1879. zoo Illusts. is. 

Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts Notes, 1880. 120 Illusts. zs. 

Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts Notes, 1881. 108 Illusts. is. 

Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts Notes, 1882. 102 Illusts. is. 

'\^alker Art Gallery Notes, Uverpool, 1878. 112 Illusts. is. 
Walker Art Gallery Notes, Idverpool, 1879. zoo Illusts. zs. 
Walker Art Gallery Notes, Liverpool, 1880. 100 Illusts. is. 
Royal Manchester Institution Notes, 1878. 88 Illustrations, zs. 
Society of Artists Notes, Birmingham, 1878. 95 Illusts. zs. 
Children of the Great City. By F. W. Lawson, is. 
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Folio, half-bound boards, India Proofs, sis. 

Blake (Williaxu) : 

Etchings from his Works. By W. B. Scott. With descriptive Text. 

In Illuminated Cover, crown 4to, 6s. 

Birthday Flowers: Their Language and Legends. 

By W. J. Gordon. lUuat in Colours by Viola Boughton. Xshortly. 

This sumptuous and elegant Birthday Book is the Jirst in which our floral 
treasures have oun laid under realty effective contribution. It has been produced at 
immense cost, and in it we have one of the most accurate and beautiful Masterpieces 
ofChromihlithography yet issued from the press. Within its sixty •four fully-coloured 
pages, each lithographed in fourteen printings, we have a noble Scries of lovely bou- 
quets, depicting tn all their wealth of grace and beauty the most famous of our field 
and garden jewels ; as a different flower is taken for every day in thejyear, kure 
are no fewer than three hundred and sixty-six separate selections. The legends 
and the sentiments ascribed to each of the chosen blossoms have formed the theme of 
some fifteen hundred lines of Original Verse, and there is thus given one of the fullest 
** Languages of Flowers *' in existence, andthe only one which ts free from duplicates. 
An unusual amount of thought and labour has been expended on the work, and the 
publishers congratulate themselves that in a literary and artistic sense the resim has 
oeen fully commensurate thereto. Such a adleetion of flowers, so complete and com- 
pact, has never before been offered. As a Book ofBinhdays and Family Records it 
is unsurpassed. The addition of the scientific names to the minutely accurate delinea- 
tions of plants renders its pages invaluable to the botanist and every lover of leaf and 
bloom. The legends which form the burden of its verse will delight the scholar and 
archaeologist and all students of song and folk-lore ; while the copious floral mean- 
ings, completer than in any other ** language of flowers yet available, will render it 
the constant companion and most treasured gift of a much more numerous section of 
the community-— the whole world of Sweethearts of the English-speaking nations. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 

Boccaccio’s Decameron ; 

or, Ten Days' Entertainment. Translated into English, with an In- 
troduction by Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. With Portrait, 
and Stothard's beautiful Copperplates. 


Bowers’ (G.) Hunting Sketches : 

Canters In Crampshlre. By G. Bowers. I. Gallops from Gorse- 
borough. II. Scrambles with Scratch Packs. III. Studies with Stag 
Hounds. Oblong 4to, half-bound boards, zis. 

Leaves frrom a Hunting Journal. By G. Bowers. Coloured in 
facsimile of the originals. Oblong 410, half-bound, sis. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with numerous Illustrations, 75. 6d, 

Brand’s Observations on Popular Antiquities, 

chiefly Illustrating the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, Ceremonies, and 
Superstitions. W ith the Additions of Sir Henry Ellis. 


Brewster (Sir David), Works by: 

More Worlds than One ; The Creed of the Philosopher and the 
Hope of the Christian. By Sir David Brewster. With Plates. Post 
Svo, cloth extra, 45. 6d. 

The Martyrs of Solenoe : Lives of Galileo, Tycho Brahe, and 
Kepler. By Sir David Brewster. With Portraits. Post 8vo, cloth 
extra, 4s. bd. 
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Bret HartSi Works by: 

Biat Harte'B OollBOtad Works. Arranged and Revised by the 
Aatbor. Complete in Five Volt., crown Bvo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 

Vol. I. CoMPLSTB POBTICAL AND DRAMATIC WoRxs. With Steel Plate 
Portrait, and an Introdnction by the Author. 

Vol. II. Earlier Papers-* Luck op Roaring Camp, and other Sketches 
—Bohemian Papers— Spanish and American Legends. 

Vol. III. Tales or the Argonauts— Eastbrn Sebtchbs. 

Vol. IV. Gabriel Conroy. 

Vol. V. Stories— Condensed Novels, Ac. 

The Select Works of Bret Harte, in Prose and Poetry. With 
Introductoi^ Essay by J. M. Bellbw, Portrait of the Author, and 50 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ys. 6d. 

* Gabriel Oonroy : A Novel. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

An Heiress of Bed Dog, and other Stories. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. ; cloth limp, as. 6d. 

The Twins of Table Mountain. Fcap. 8vo. picture cover, is. ; 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

The Luck of Boaiing Gamp, and other Sketches. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 35. 

Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, is. ; cloth 

extra, 2 s. td. 

Flip. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. ; cloth limp, as. td. 


Ballads of Life, Love, and 

Humour. With a Frontispiece by 
Arthur Hughes. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 65. 

Selected Poems of Bobert Bu- 
chanan. With Frontispiece byTHos. 
Dalziel. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 
Undertones. Crown 8vo, cloth 
• extra, 6s. 

London Poems. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, Gs. 

The Book of Orm. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Idyls and Legends of Inver- 

bum. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

St. Abe and his Seven Wives : 

A Tale of Salt Lake City. With a 
Frontispiece by A. B. Houghton. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

W)iite Bose and Bed : 

A Love Story. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. 

The Hebrid Isles : Wanderings 
in the Land of Lome and the Outer 
Hebrides. With Frontispiece by W. 
Small. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s 


*,* See also Novels^pp. 19 and 21. 


Buchanan’s (Bobert) Works 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 

Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. 

A New Edition, Complete, corrected and enriched by Translations of 
the Classical Extracts. 

Also an Abridgment in **The Mayfair Library. under the title 
Melancholy Anatomised.'* post Svo. cloth limp. 25. 6d. 


Burton (Captain), Works by : 

The Book of the Sword : Being a History of the Sword and its 
Use in all Countries, from the Earliest Times. By Richard F. Burton. 
With over 400 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35;. [In preparation. 
To the Gold Coast for Gold: A Personal Narrative. By Richard 
F. Burton and Verney Lovett Cameron. With Maps and Frontis- 
piece. Two Vols., crown 8vo, ais. 
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THE STOTHASD BONYAN.—Ctown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, 7$. 6d. 

Bunyaii’s Pilgrim’s Prc^p^ess. 

Edited by Rev. T. Scott. With 17 beautiful Steel Plates by Stot- 
HARD, engraved by Goodall ; and numerous Woodcuts. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations. 75. 6d. 

Byron’s Letters and Journals. 

With Notices of his Life. By Thomas Moore. A Reprint of the 
Original Edition, newly revised, with Twelve full-page Plates. 


Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2x5. 

Cameron (Commander) and Captain Buii^n. 

To the Gold Coast for Gold : A Personal Narrative. By Richard 
F. Burton and Verney Lovett Cameron. With Frontispiece and 
Maps. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 145. 

Campbell.— White and Black: 

Travels in the United States. By Sir George Campbell, M.P. 


Carlyle (Thomas): 

Thomas Carlyle : Letters and Recollections. By Moncure D. 

Conway, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 65. 

On the Choice of Boohs. With a Life of the Author by R. H. 
Shephbxo. New and Revised Edition, post 8vo, cloth extra, Illustrated, 
xs. 64. 

The Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, 1834 to 1872. Edited by Charles Eliot Norton. Two Vols. 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, aas. [Shortly. 

These letters, extending overdo period of nearly forty years, were, by the com- 
mon consent and direction of the illustrious writers, long since placed in Mr. 
Norton’s hands with the fullest powers for editing and publication. It is nit 
too much to claim that the correspondence will be found to form the most valu- 
able and entertaining work of the kind ever issued. . 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 64. 

Century (A) of Dishonour: 

A Sketch of the United States Government's Dealings with some of 
the Indian Tribes. 

Large 4to, half-bound, profusely Illustrated, 285. 

Chatto and Jackson.— A Treatise on Wood 

Engraving ; Historical and Practical. By William Andrew Chatto 
and John Jackson. With an Additional Chapter by Henry G. 
Bohn ; and 450 6ne Illustrations. A reprint of the last Revised Edition. 

Ohauoer: 

Chaucer for Children: A Golden Key. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. 
With Eight Coloured Pictures and numerous Woodcuts by the Autlior. 
New Edition, small 4X0, cloth extra, ts, 

Chaucer for Schools. By Mrs. H, R. Hawbis. Demy 8vo, cloth 
limp, 25. 64. ^ 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, ys. 6d. 

Colmaa’s Hmnorous Works : 

** Broad Grins," ** My Nightgown and Slippers. * and other Humorous 
Works, Prose and Poetical, of Gborgs Colman. With Life by G, 

B. Buckstone, and Frontispiece by Hogarth. 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 25. 6d. 

Convalescent Cookery : 

A Family Handbook. By Catherine Ryan. 

Full of sound sense and useful Saturday Review. 

Conway (Moncnre D.), Works by: 

pemonology and DevU-Lore. Two Vols., royal 8vo. with 65 
Illustrations, s8«. 

A Keoklaoe of Stories. illustrated by W. J. Hennessy. * 
Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The Wandeiing Jew. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

Thomas Carlyle : Letters and BeooUections. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Cook (Dutton), Works by: 

Honrs with the Players. With a Steel Plate Frontispiece. New 
and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Nights at tile Flay. Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. {In the press 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 25. 6d. 

Copyri^t.— A Handbook of English and 

Foreign Copyright in Literary and Dramatic Works. By Sidney 
Jekrold, of the Middle Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

" TUI the time arrives when copyright shall be so simple and so uniform that 
it can be generally understood and enjoyed, such a handbook as this will prove of 
great value. It ts correct os well as concise^ and gives just the hind and quantity 
of information desired by persons who are ignorant of the subject, and turn to %t 
yV informoHon and guidan ce.**— Army jrvu. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 

Cornwall.— Popular Romances of the West 

of England; or, The Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions of Old 
Cornwall. Collected and Edited by Robert Hunt, F.R.S. New 
and Revised Edition, with Additions, and Two Steehplate Illustra- 
tions by George Cruikshank . 

' Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 13 Portraits, ys. 6d. 

Creasy’s Memoirs of Eminent Etonians ; 

With Notices of the Early History of Eton College. By Sir Edward 
Creasy, Author of " The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World." 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Etched Frontispiece, ys. 6d. 

Credulities, Past and Present. 

By William Jo nes, F.S.A., A uthor of " Finger-Ring Lo re, " &c. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 65. 

Crimes and Punishments. 

Including a New Translation of Beccaria's De Delitti e delle Pene." 
By James Anson Farrbr. 
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Croiksliank, George: 

The Oomlo Alxnanatik. Complete in Two Series : The First 
from 28^5 to 1843 ; the Second from 1844 to 2833. A Gathering of the 
Best Humour of Thackeray, Hood, Mavhbw, Albert Smith, 
A Beckett, Robert Brough, &c. With 2,000 Woodcuts and Steel 
Engravings by Cruirshank, Hine, Lamdslls, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, two very thick volumes, ys. 6 d. each. 

The Life of George Orulkahanlr. By Blanchard Jerrold, 
Author oi "The Life of Napoleon HI.," &c. With numerous Illustra- 
tions and a List of his Works. Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6<f. r 

Oussans.— Handbook of Heraldry: 

with Instructions for Tracing Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient 
MSS., &c. By John E. Cussans. Entirely New and Revised 
Edition. Illustrated with over 400 Woodcuts and Coloured Plates. 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 22. 6<f. 

Davenant.— What shall my Son be P 

Hints for Parents on the Choice of a Profession or Trade for their 
Sons. By Francis Davenant, M.A. 

New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra. Illustrated, 75. 6ei. 

Doran.— Memories of our Great Towns. 

With Anecdotic Gleanings concerning their Worthies and their 
Oddities. By Dr. John Doran, F.S.A. With 38 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, half-bound, i2S. 6d. 

Drama, A Dictionary of the. 

Being a comprehensive Guide to the Plays, Playwrights, Players, 
and Playhouses of the United Kingdom and America, from tli <9 
Earliest to the Present Times. By W. Davenport Adams. (Uni- 
form with Brewer’s " Reader’s Handbook.”) fin preparation. 

Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, 65. 

Dyer.— The Folk-Lore of Plants. 

By T. F. ThisAlton Dyer, M.A. [In preparation. 

Among the subjects treated of will be the following x. Primitive and Savage 
Notions respecting Plants—* 2. Plant- Worship— 3. Plant- Life — 4. Lightning 
Plants^j. Legendary Origin of Plants— 6, Mystic Hants— 7. Plant Nomencla- 
ture— 8. Ceremonial Use of Plants— o. The Doctrine of Signatures— 10. Plants 
in Folk-Medicine— iz. Plants in Folk-Tales— Z2 Plants in Demonology and 
Witchcraft— 23. Wishing-PIants— 24. Sacred Plants— 25. Luck-Plants. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s, per Volume. 

Early English Poets. 

Edited, with Introductions and Annotations, by Rev. A. B. Grosart. 

1. Fletcher’s (Giles, B.D.) Com- 3. Bendok's (Robert) Complete 

plete Poems. One Vol. Collected Poems. Three Vols. 

2. Davies’ (Sir John) Complete 4. Sidney’s (Sir FhUlp) Com- 

Poetical Works. Two Vols. plete Poetical Works. Three Vols. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 6s. 

Emanuel.— On Diamonds and Frepious 

Stones ; their History. Value, and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By Harry Emanuel, F.R.G.S. With 
numerous Illustrations, Tinted and Plain. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Englishman’s House, The : 

A Practical Guide to all ihterested in Selecting or Building a House, 
with full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. By C. J. Richardson. 
^hird Edition. With nearly 600 Illustrations. 

* New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 65. 

Ewald.— Stories fiom the State Papers. 

By Alex. Charles Ewald, F.S.A., Author of “ The Life of Prince 
Charles Stuart.” &c. With an Autotype Facsimile. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 65. 

Fairholt.— Tobacco : 

Its History and Associations ; with an Account of the Plant and its 
Manufacture, and its Modes of Use in all Ages and Countries. By 
K. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. With Coloured Frontispiece and upwards 
oi 100 Illustrations by the Author. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 75. Od. 

Familiar Allusions : 

A Handbook of Miscellaneous Information ; including the Names of 
Celebrated Statues, Paintings, Palaces, Country Seats, Ruins, 
Churches, Ships, Streets, Clubs, Natural Curiosities, and the like. 
By William A. Wheeler, Author of " Noted Names of Fiction ; ” 
and Charles G. Wheeler. 

Faraday (Michael), Works by: 

The Chemical History of a Candle : I.ecturcs delivered before 
a Juvenile Audience at the Royal Institution. Edited by William 
Crookes, F.C.S. Post 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 
4s. Qti. 

On the Various Forces of Nature, and their Relations to each 
other. Lectures delivered before a juvenile Audience at the Royal 
institution. Edited by William Crookes, F.C.S. Post 6vo, cloth extra, 
with numerous Illustrations, 45. 6d. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 75. 6d. 

Finger-Ring Lore : 

Historical. Legendary, and Anecdotal. By Wm. Jones, F.S.A. With 
Hundreds of Illustrations of Curious Rings of all Ages and Coaiitries 
“ One of those gossiping boohs which are as full of amusement as of imtructiony 
— Athenaium. *_ 

New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Fitzgerald.— Recreations of a Literary Man ; 

or. Does Writing Pay ? With Recollections of some Literary Men. 
‘ and a View of a Literary Man’s Working Life. By Percy Fitz- 
ggrald. * 
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Gardening Books : 

AT6Kr*8 Woilc In Garden and Greenhoiiie : PracticaQAdvice 

to Amateur Gardeners aa to the Management of the Flower, Fruit, and 
Frame Garden. By Gborob Glemny. Post 6vo, cloth limp, «. 6 d. 

Our Kitchen Garden : The Plants we Grow, and * How we 
Cook Them. By Tom Jbrrold, Author oi “The Garden that Paid the 
Rent," &c. Post 8vo, cloth limp, as. 6 d. 

HouBehold Hortloultuxe : A Gossip about Flowers. By Tom 
and Jane Jsrrold. Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth limp, ss. M. 

The Garden that Paid the Bent. By Tom Jsrrold. Fcap. 8vo, 
illustrated cover, zs. ; cloth limp, is. 6 d, 

My Garden Wild, and What I Grew there. By Francis 

George Heath. Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 3s. 

One Shilling Monthly. 

Oentleman’s Magazine (The) for 1882. 

The January Number of this Periodical contained the First Chapters 
of a New Serial Story, entitled “ Dust,” by Julian Hawthorne, 
Author of “ Garth.” &c. Science Notes,” by W. Mattieu 
Williams. F.R.A.S., will also be continued monthly.— In January, 
1883, will be begun a New Serial Novel by Robert Buchanan, 
entitled “ The New Abelard.” 

%• Now ready, the Volume for July to December, 1882, doth extra, 
price 85. 6d ; and Cases for binding, price as. each. 

Gentleman’s Annual (The). 

Containing Complete Novels by R. E. Francillon, the Author of 
“ Miss Molly,” Fred. Boyle, and F. Abell. Demy 8vo, illuminated 
cover, IS. 

THE RUSKIN GRIMM. — Square 8vo, cl. ex., 65. 6 d, ; gilt edges, 7s. 6 d. 

German Popular Stories. 

. Collected by the Brothers Grimm, and Translated by Edgar Tayl6r. 
Edited with an Introduction by John Ruskin. With 22 Illustrations 
on Steel by George Cruikshank. Both Series Complete. 

**The illustrations of this volume . , , are of quite sterling and admirable 
art, of a class precisely paralM in elevation to the character of the tales which 
they illustrate ; and the original etchings, as I have before said tn the Appendix to 
my * Elements of Drawing.* were unrivalled in masterfulness of touch since Rem- 
brandt {in some qualities of delineation, unrivalled even by him). . . . To make 
somewhat enlarged copies of them, looking at them through a magnifying glass, 
attd never putting two lines where Cruikshank has put only one, would be an exer- 
cise in decision and severe drawing which would leave, afterwards little to be learnt 
i n schools.**— -Extract from Introduction by John Roskin. 

, Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6 d. 

Glenny. — A Year’s Work in Garden and 

Greenhouse : Practical Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to the Manage- 
ment of the Flower, JVuit, and Frame Garden. By Georgs Glenny. 
“ A great deal of valuable it^ormation, conveyed in very simple language. The 
amateur ne ed not wish for a better guide.**— L reds Mercury. 

Crown 8vo, gilt a:^ gilt ^ges, 7s. 

Golden Treasury of Thoi^t, The : 

An Encyclopaedia«of Quotations from Writers of all Times and 
Countries. Selected and Edited by Theodore Taylor. 
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Square i6mo (Tauchnitz size), cloth extra, as. per volume. 

Golden Library, The : 

Ballad niatory of England. By Mcdlory’s (Sir Thomaa) Mort 

W. C. Bennett. d* Arthur : The Stories of King Arthur 

Byron’s Don Juan. Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A 

Emeraon'a Iietters and Social Translation, with Historical In- 

Aims. troductlon and Notes, by T. M*Crie, 


Godwin’s (WlUlam) Lives of 

the I^ecromancers. 

Holmes's Autocrat of the 

Breakfast Table. With an Introduc- 
tion by G. A. Sala. 

Holmes’s Professor at the 
Breakfast Table. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities. 

Complete. With all the original 
Illustrations. 

Irving’S (Washington) Tales of 
a Traveller. 

Irving’s (Washington) Tales of 
the Alh.imbra. 

Jesse’s (Edward) Scenes and 
Occupations of Country Life. 
Lamb's Essays of Elia. Both 
Series Complete in One Vol. 

Leigh Hunt's Essays : A Tale 
for a Chimney Corner, and other 
Pieces. With Portrait, and Introduc- 
tjon by Edmund Oi.u kr. _ 


Pope’s Poetical Werks. Com- 
plete. 

Rochefoucauld's Maxims and 
Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by Sainte- 
Beuve. 

St. Pierre’S Paul and Virginia, 
and The Indian Cottage. Edited, 
with Life, by the Rev. E. Clarke. 

Shelley’s Early Poems, and 

Queen Mab, with Essay by Leigh 
Hunt. 

Shelley’s Later Poems: Laon 

and Cythna, &c. 

SheUey’s Posthumous .Poems, 

the* Shelley Papers, &c. 

Shelley’s Prose Works, includ- 
ing A Refutation of Deism, Zastrozzi, 
St. Irvyue, &c. 

‘White's Natural History of Sel- 
borne. Edited, with Additions, by 
Thomas Brown, F.L.S. 


New and Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Greeks and Romans, The Life of the, 

Described from Antique Monuments. By Ernst Guhl and W. 
Koner. Translated from the Third German Edition, and Edited by 
Dr. V. Hueffer. With 545 Illustrations. 

Must And a place, not only upon the scholar's shelves, but in every well-chosen 

library of art.”— D aily News. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 4s. td. 

Guyot.— The Earth and Man ; 

or, Physical Geography in its relation to the History of Mankind. 
By Arnold Guyot. With Additions by Professors Agassiz, Pierce, 
and Gray ; 12 Maps and Engravings on Steel, some Coloured, and 

copious Ind ex- _ ; 

' Crown 8vo, is. ; cloth, is. 6d. 

Hfl.ir (The) : Its Treatment in Health, Weak- 

ness, and Disease. Tra n slated from the German of Dr. J. Pincus. 

HajkelbrTrh^as Gordon), Poems by : 

Ecstasy. Small 4to, cloth extra, 85. 

New Symbols Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Legends of the Morrow. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The Serpent Play. Crown 8vo, cloth exttk, 65. 
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Two Volfl., crown 8vo, cloth extra, Z 25 . 

Balf-Houra with Foreign BovelistB. 

With Notices of their Lives and writings. By Hblbn and Alxcb 
ZXMMBRN. A New Edition. 


Medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with lUustrations, 7s. 6d, 

Hall.— Sketches of Irish Character. 3y Mrs. 

S. C. Hall. With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood by 
Maglisb, Gilbbrt, Harvey, and G. Cruikshank. 

*The Irish Sketches of this lady resemble Miss Mitford*s beautiful Engfish 
sketches in * Our Village,* but th^ are far more vigorous and picturesque^ and 
6r»gA^.’*>-BLACKW00D*8 Magazine. • 


Haweis (Mrs.), Works by : 

The Art of Dress. By Mrs. H. R. Hawbis. Illustrated by the. 

Author. Small 8vo, illustrated cover, xs.; cloth limp, is. 6d, 

“ A well-considered attempt to apply canons of good taste to the costumes 

of ladies of our time Mrs, Haweis writes frankly and to the 

point ; she does not mince matters, but boldly remonstrates with her own sex 

on the follies they indulge in IVe may recommend the book to the 

ladies whom it concerns,*^— A theumvm. 

The Art of Beauty. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges, with Coloured Frontispiece and nearly 100 
Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 

The Art of Decoration. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. Square 8vo 
handsomely bound and profusely Illustrated, 10s. 6 d. 

See also Chaucer, p, 6 of this Catalogue. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Haweis (Rev. H. B.).— American Humorists. 

Including Washington Irving, Oliver Wendell Holmes 
James Russell Lowell, Artemus Ward, Mark Twain, and 
Bret Harte. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 51. 

Heath (F. G.)— My Garden Wild, 

And What 1 Grew there. By FRANCIS George Heath, Author of 
"The Fern World,*’ &c. 

" 1 / gardens of wild flowers do not begin at once to spring up over half the liille 
patches of back yard within fifty miles of London it will not be Mr. Heath*s fault, 
fora more exquisite picture of the felicity of horticultuae has seldom been drawn for 
us by so charming and graphic a word-painter as the writer of this pleasant little; 
Grant Ali.bn, in The Academy. 


SPECIMENS OF MODERN POETS.— Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Heptalogia (The) ; or, The Seven against Sense. 

A Cap with Seven Bells. 

** The merits of the book cannot be fairly estimated bv means of a few extracts ; 
it should be read at length to be appreciated properly, and in our opinion its 
merits entitle it to be very widely read tndeed.**-^^. James's Gazette. 


CrAvo, bound in parchment, 85. ; Large-Paper copies (only 50 printed), 155. 

Herbert.— The Foems of Lord Herbert of 

Cherbury. Edited, with an Introduction, by J. Churton Collins. 
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Crown 8vo, dofh limp, with lUostrationt, as. 6<I.' 

Holmes. — ^Tlid Bcienoe of Voice Produotioii 

and Voice Preservation : A Popular Manual for the Use of Speakers 
and Singers. By Gordon Holmes, M.D. 

“ The advice the author gives, coming as it does from one having authority » is 
most vo/iiflft/e.”— N ature. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, »lt, 7s. 6d. 

Hood’s (Thomas) Choice Works, 

In Prose and Verse. Including the Cream of the Comic Annuals. 
% W ith Life of the Author, Portrait, and Two Hundred Illustrations. 

• ^uare crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges. 6$. 

Hood’s (Tom) From Nowhere to the North 

Pole : A Noah’s Arkaeological Narrative. With 25 Illustrations by 
W. Brunton and E. C. Barnes. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 

Hook’s (Theodore) Choice Humorous Works, 

including his Ludicrous Adventures. Bons-mots, Puns and Hoaxes. 
With a new Life of the Author, Portraits, Facsimiles and Illustrations. 

Tenth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra. 75. 

Home.— Orion ; 

An Epic Poem, in Three Books. By Richard Hengist Horne. 
With Photographic Portrait from a Medallion by Summers. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 

Howell. — Conflicts of Capital and Labour 

Historically and Economically considered. Being a History and 
Review of the Trade Unions of Great Britain, showing their Origin, 
Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in their Political, Social, Eco- 
* nomical, and Industrie Aspects. By George Howell. 

*' This book is an attempt, and on the whole a successful attempt, to place the 
work of trade unions in the past, and their objects %n the future, fairly before the 
public from the working man^s point of viVw.”— P all Mall Gazette. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. Od. 

Hueffer.— The Troubadours: 

A History of Proven9al Life and Literature in the Middle Ages. By 
Francis Hueffer. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 65. 

Ireland under the Land Act: 

Letters to the Standard during the Crisis. Containing the most 
recent Information about the State of the Country, the Popular 
Leaders, the League, the Working of the Sub-Commissions, &c. 
With Leading Cases under the Act, giving the Evidence in full ; 
Judicial Dicta, &c. By E. Cant-Wall. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Janvier.— Practioal Keramics for Students. 

By Catherine A. Janvier, 

" WUl be found a useful handbook by those who wish to try the manufacture or 
decoiation of pottery, and may be studied by all who desire to know something of 
arf."— M orning Post. 
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A New Edition, crown ftvo. doth extra, Illustrated. 75. 6 d, 

jenningB.— The Rosicmoiaaos : 

Their lutes and M]r8taie8. With Chapters on the Ancient Fire and 
Serpent Worshippers. By Har&ravb Jbnnxngs. With Five full- 
page Plates and upwards of 300 Illustrations. 

jerrold (Tom), Works by : 

The Garden that Paid the Bent By Tom Jbrrold. Fcap. 8vo, 
i‘ lustrated cover, is. ; cloth limp, is. 64 
Household Hortloultuze : A Gossip about Flowers. By Tom and 
Janb Jbrrold. Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth limp, as. 64. f 

Our Eltohen Garden : The Plants we Grow, and How we Cook 
Them. By Tom Jbrrold, Author of The Garden that Paid the Rent,'’ 
&c. Post 8vo, cloth limp, as. 64. 

Tkt combination oj hints on cookery with gardening has been very cleverly 
carried out, and the result is an interesting and h ighly instructive little work. Mr. 
Jerrold is correct in saying that English people ao not make half the use of vege- 
tables"" they might ; and by showing mw easily they can he grown, and so obtained 
fresh, hets doing a great deal to make them more popular** — Daily Chronicle. 

Two Vols. 8vo, with 5a Illustrations and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 145. 

Josephus, The Complete Works of. 

Translated by Whiston. Containing both " The Antiquities of the 
Jews " and “ The Wars of the Jews." 

Small 8vo, cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 6s. 

Kavanagh.— The Pearl Fountam, 

And other Fairy Stories. By Bridget and Julia Kavanagh. 
With Thirty Illustrations by J. MoYR SMITH. 

“ Genuine new fairy stories of the old type, some of them as delightful as the 
best of Grimm*s * German Popular Stories.* .... Forthe most part the stories 

are downright, thorough-going fairy stories of the most admirable kind 

Mr. Moyr Smith*s Uustrations, too, are R4intra&/r.”— S pectator. 


Square 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 6s. 

Knight (The) and the Dwarf. 

By Charles Mills. With Illustrations by Thomas Lindsay. 


Crown 8vo, illustrated boards, vnth numerous Plates, as. 6d. 

Lace (Old Point), and How to Copy and 

Imitate it. By Daisy Waterhouse Hawkins. With 17 Illustra- 
tions by the Author. 

Lane’s Arabian Nights, Sbo. : 

The Thousand and One Nights : Commonly called, in England, 
" Thb Arabian Nights’ Entertainments." A New Translation from 
the Arabic, with copious Notes, by Edward William Lank. Illustrate 
by many hundred Engravings on Wood, from Original Designs by 
WILLIAM Harvey. A New Edition, from a Copy annotated oy the 
Translator, edited by his Nephew, Edward Stanley Poole, with a 
Preface by Stanley Lane-Foolk. Three Vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
75. 64, each. 

^Lrablan Soolety In the Middle Agei : Studies from " The Thou- 
sand and One Nights." Bv Edward William Lane, Author of "The 
Modern Egyptians,^' &c.« Edited by Stanley Lanb*Poolb. Crown 6yo, 
cloth extra, o«. 
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Lamb (Charles) : 

Maiy and Oharles Lamb : Their Poems, Letters, and Remains. 
With Reminlscencaa and Notes by W. Carbiv Hazlitt. With Ham- 
cock's Portrait of the Essayist, Facsimiles of the Title-pages of the rare 
First Editions of Lamb's and Coleridge's Works, and numerous Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, xor. 6d. 

Lamb’s Complete W^orks, inf rose and Verse, reprinted from the 
Original Editions, with many Pieces hitherto unpublished. Edited, with 
Notes and Introduction, by R. H. Shepherd. With Two Portraits and 
Facsimile of a Page of the “ Essay on Roast Pig." Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 

A complete ediHoft of LamVe wrUings, in prose and verse, has long been 
^wanted, and is now supplied. The editor appears to JMve taken great patns to 
^ bring together LamVs scattered contributions, and his collection contains a 
• Huntoer of pieces which are now reproduced for the first time since their original 
appearance in various old peiiodicals.**—SiLT\ 3 KDK'r Review 

Poetry for Children, and Prince Dorua. By Charles Lamb, 
Carefully Reprinted from unique copies. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

" The quaint and delightful little book^ over the recovery of which all the 
hearts of his lovers arc yet warm with rej oicing.** — A. C. Sw iwborne. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6 s. 

Lares and Penates; 

Or, The Background of Life. By Florence Caddy. 

" The whole book is, well worth reading, for it is full of practical suggestions. 
We hope nobody will be deterred from taking up a book which teach^ a good deal 
about swedening poor lives as well as giving grace to we^^y ones. — G raphic. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6 d. 

Life in London ; 

or, The History of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom. With the 
whole of CrUIKSHANK's Illustrations, in Colours, after the Originals 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

• Lights on the Way : , . „ . „ . 

Some Tales within a Tale. By the late J H. Ai.exaotbr, B.A. 
Kditcd, with an Explanatory Note, by H. A. Page, Author of 
“ Thoreau : A Study." 

Longfellow : 

LongfeUow’s Complete Prose Works. Including "Outre Mer," 
' “Hyperion,” “Kavanagh," “The Poets and Poetry of Europe, and 
“ Driftwood." With Portrait and Illustrations by Valentine Bromley. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ys. 6 d. 

LongfeUow’s Poetical Works. Carefully Reprinted from the 
Original Editions. With numerous fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood 
Crown 8vo, clot h extra, 75. 6d. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

Lunatic Asylum, My Experiences in a. 

By A Sane Patient. 

•• The story is clever and interesting, sad beyond measure *** 2 ^^„ 

he There is no personal bitterness, and no violence or anger, 

' have been the evidence for our autkofs madness when he was consiwei to an 
^tJ!rfMki^g^l>latar.r hi, «iMty «-*« ht wntt tha loiH tt » 

^ght, calm, and to the point **—SFEcrATO^ « 
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Demy 8vo, with Fourteen full-page Plates, cloth boards, i8«. 

Losiad (The) of Camoens. 

Tr anslated into Englidi Spenserian Verse by Robert Ffre nch Duff. 

McOarthy (Justin), Works by: 

History of Our Own Times, from the Accession of Queen Victoria 
to the General Election of x88o. By Justin McCarthy, M.P. 
Four Vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, las. each.— Also a Popular 
Edition, in Four Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 

** Criticism is disarmed befou a composition which provokes little but approval. 
This is a really good book on a realty interesting subject, and words piled on 
words could say no more for Saturday Review. ^ 

History of the Four Qeorges. By Justin McCarthy, M.P. 
Four Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. each. [In preparation^ 

For Mr, McCarthy's Novels, see pp, 21, 24. 

MacDonald (George, LL.D.), Works by: 

The PrinoesB and Curdle. With zi Illustrations by James Allen. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

Gutta-Peroha Willie, the Working Genius. With 9 Illustrations 
by Arthur Hughes. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6 d, 

*«* For George Macdonald 's Novels, see pp, 22, 25. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d, 

Maolise Gallery (The) of Illustrions Literary 

Characters : 85 fine Portraits, with Descriptive Text, Anecdotal and 
Biographical, by William Bates, B.A. [In preparation, 

Macqnoid (Mrs.), Works by : 

In the Ardennes. By Katharine S. Macquoid. With 50 fine 
Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid. Square 8vo, cloth extra, los. 6 d, 
Pictures and Legends fkom Normandy and Brittany. By 
Katharine S. Macquoid. With numerous Illustrations by Thomas £ 
Macquoio. Square 8vo, cloth gilt, zo$, td. 

Through Normandy. By Katharine S. Macquoid. With 
go Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 
Through Brittany. By Katharine S. Macquoid. With 
numerous Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid. Sq. 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 
About Yorkshire. By Katharine S. Macquoid. With about 
70 Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid, Engraved by Swain. Square 
8vo, cloth extra, los, 6d. [In preparation, 

' '^The pleasant companionship which Mrs, Macquoid offers, while wander- 
ing from one point of interest to another, seems td throw a renewed charm 
around each oft’-depicted JcrMf.''^MQRNXNo Post. 

Mallook (W.H.), Works by: 

Is Life Worth IdTlng P Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The New Kepublio ; or. Culture, Faith, and Philosophy in an 
English Country House. Pqst 8vo, cloth limp, as. 6 d, 

The New Paul and Yirghala ; or. Positivism on an Island. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 25 . 6 d. 

Poems. Small 4to, bound in parchment, 8s. 

A Romaaoe of the Nineteenth Oentory, Second Edition, with 
Preface. Two Vols,, crown 8vo, 2x1. 
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Handsomely printed in focsimile, price 55. 

Magna Chavta. 

An exact Facsimile of the Original Document in the British Museum, 
printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 feet wide, with the 
Arms and Seals emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 


Mark Twain, Works by: 

The Choice Works of Mark Twain. Revised ^nd Corrected 
throughout by the Author. With Life, Portrait, and numerous Illustra- 
% tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6 d. , 

^he Adventures of Tom Sawyer. With 100 Illustrations. Small 
bvo, cloth extra, ys. 6d, Cheap Edition, illustrated boards, 25. 

An Idle Ezourslon, and other Sketches. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2 s. 

The Frinoe and the Pauper. With nearly 200 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Innocents Abroad; or, The New Pilgrim’s Progress: 
Being some Account of the Steamship ** Quaker City’s Pleasure Ex- 
cursion to Europe and the Holy Land. With 234 Illustrations. Crown 
bvo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. Cheap Edition, post bvo, illustrated boards, 2S. 

The Stolen White Elephant, dso. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

MiBslsBippi Sketches. With about 300 Original Illustrations. 
Crown bvo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. [In preparation, 

A Tramp Abroad. With 314 Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth 
extra, 75 . 6d, 

The fan and tenderness of the conceptiont of which no living man but 
Mark Twiin is capable^ its grace and fantasy and slyness, the wonderful 
feehng for animats that is manifest in every line, make of all this episode of 
Jim Baker and his jays a piece oj work that ts not only delightful os mere 
reading, but also of a high degree of merit as literature. . . . The hook ts 
• full of good things, and contains passages and episodes that are equal to the 
funniest of those tnat have gone before ,*' — Athema£UM. 


Small Svo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 2 S. Od. 

Miller.— Physiology for the Young; 

Or, The House of Life : Human Physiology, with its application to 
the Preservation of Health. For use in Classes and Popular Reading. 
With numerous Illustrations. By Mrs. F. Fenwick Miller. 

** An admirable introduction to a subject which all who value health and enjoy 
lije should have at their fingers* ends ,** — Echo. 


Milton (J. L.), Works by : 

The Hygiene of the Skin. A Concise Set of Rules for the 
Management of the Skin: with Directions for Diet, Wines, Soaps, Baths, 
&c. Small Svo, zs. cloth extra, is, 6 d. 

The Bath in Diseases of the Skin. Small Svo, 15. ; cloth extra, 
is.ed. 

The Laws of Life, and their Relation to Diseases of the Skin, 
Small bvo, IS. ; cloth extra, is. 6d. • 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY, 


i8 


Post 8vo* cloth limp, 2S. 6^. per volume. 

Mayfair Library, The 


Latter-Day Lyrlos. Edited by 

W. Davenport Adams. 

Quips and QuldditleB. Selected 

by W. Davenport Adams. 

The Agony Column of ** The 
Times,*' from x8oo to 1870. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Alice Clay. 

Balzac'S "Oomddie Humalne" 
and its Author. With Translations 
by H. H. Walker. 

Melancholy Anatomised : A 
Popular Abridgment of Burton's 
Anatomy of Melancholy." 

Gastronomy as a Fine Art. By 

Brillat-Savarin. 

The Speeches of Charles 

Dickens. 

Literary Frivolities, Fancies, 

Follies, and Frolics. W. T. Dobson. 

Poetical Ingenuities andEcoen- 
tricitics. Selected and Edited by 
W. T. Dobson. 

The Cupboard Papers. By 

Fin-Bec. 

Original Plays by W. S. Gil- 
bert. First Series. Containing : 
The Wicked World—Pygmalion and 
Galatea— Charily —The Princess— 
The Palace of Truth— Trial by Jury. 

Original Plays by W. S. Gil- 
bert. Second Series. Containing: 
Broken Hearts— Engaged— Sweet- 
hearts— Gretchen— Dan'l Druce — 
Tom Cobb— H.M.S. Pinafore— The 
Sorcerer— The Pirates of Penzance. 

Animals and their Masters. 

By Sir Arthur Helps. 

The Autocrat of the Break- 
fast-Tablc. By 0, WbndellHolmes. 
Illustrated by J. Gordon Thomson. 


Pencil and Palette, By Robert 

Kempt. 

Olerioal Aneodotes. By Jacob 

Larwood. 

ForenBio Aneodotes; or, Hu- 
mour and Curiosities of the Law and 
Men of Law. By Jacob Larwood. 

Theatrical Aneodotes. By Jacob 

Larwood. 

Carols of Cockayne. By ^enry 

S. Leigh. ^ 

Jeuz d’Esprit. Edited by Henry 
S. Leigh. 

The True History of Joshua 

Davidson. By E. Lynn Linton. 

Witch Stories. By E. L. Linton. 

Pastimes and Players. By 

Robert Macgregor. 

The New Republic. By W. H. 

Mallock. 

The New Paul and Virginia. 

By W. H. Mallock. 

Muses of Mayfair. Edited by 
H. Cholmondelby-Pennell. 

Thoreau : His Life and Alms 

By H. A. Page. 

Puck on Pegasus. By H. 

Cholmondeley-Pennrll. 

Puniana. By the Hon. Hugh* 
Rowley. 

More Puniana. By the Hon. 

Hugi^ Rowley. 

The Philosophy of Hand- 

writing. Don Felix de Salamanca 

By Stream and Sea, By Wil- 

liam Senior. 

Old Stories Re-told. By Walter 

Thornbury. 

Leaves from a Naturalist’s 


Curiosities of Criticism. 

Henry J. Jennings. 


By 


Note-Book. ByPr.ANPREwWiLSON. 


Large 4to, bound in buckram, ais. 

Moncrieff.— The Abdication; or, Time Tries All. 

An Historical Drama. By W. D. Scott-Moncrieff. With Seven 
Etchings by John Pettis, R.A., W. Q. Orchardson, R.A., J. Mac 
Whx&ter, A.R.A., Colin Hunter, R. Macbeth, and Tom Graham. 


Square 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

North Italian Folk. 

By Mrs. CoMYNS Carr. Illustrated by Randolph Caldecott. 

" A delightful book, of a kind which it far too rare. If anyone wants to really 
know the' North Italian folk, we can honestly advise him to omit the journey, and 
, read Mrs, Carres pages instead, , . Description with Mrs, Carr it a real gift, • 
Jt is rarely that a booh is so happily t7/fi5ff0f«0.’*-CoNTSMPORARy Review. 
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New Novels : 

ALL SOBTS AND OONDITIONB 07 MON : An Impoadbla 

Story. By Walter Besant. Illust. by Fred. Barnard. 3 vols., cr. 8vo, 
VALENTINA: A Sketch. By Eleanor C. Price. 2 vols., cr. Svo. 
KEPT IN THE DARK. By Anthony Trollope. With a 
Frontispiece by J. E. Millais, R.A. a vols., post 8vo, zss. 

VAL STRANGE : A Story of the Primrose Way. By David 
Christie Murray. 3 vols.. crown 8vo. 

REGIMENTAL LEGENDS. By J. S. Winter, Author of 
“ Cavalry Life,** &c. 3 vols., crown Svo. 

THE GOLDEN SHAFT. By Charles Gibbon, Author of 
^R obin Gray,” &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

GIDEON FLEYCE. By Henry W. Lucy. 3 vols., crown Svo. 
KIT : A Memory. By James Payn. 3 vols., crown Svo. 
FOXGLOVE MANOR. By Robert Buchanan, Author of “ God 
and the Man,** &c. 3 vols.. crown Svo. IShortly. 

DUST: A Story. By Julian Hawthorne, Author of “Garth,” 
“ Sebastian Strome,** &c. 3 vols., crown Svo. [Shortly, 

BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. By Sarah Tytler. 3 vols,, 
crown Svo. [Shortly. 

A NEW NOVEL by WILKIE COLLINS is now in preparation, 
in 3 vols.. crown Svo. 

WOMEN ARE STRANGE, and other Stories. By F. W. 
RoiiiNSON, Author of “ Grandmother's Money,” &c. 3 vols. [Shortly. 

A NEW COLLECTION of STORIES by CHARLES READE 

is now in preparation, in 3 vols., crown Svo. 

A NEW NOVEL BY OUIDA is now in preparation, in 3 vols. 
crown Svo. 

Post Svo, cloth extra, Illustrated, 55. 

Number Nip (Stories about), 

The Spirit of the Giant Mountains. Retold for Children by Walter 
(Graham s. With Illustrations by J. Moyr S mith. 

O’Shaugbnessy (Arthur), Works by : 

Songs of a Worker. Fcap. Svo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

MubIc and Moonlight. Fcap. Svo, cloth extra, yj. 6d. 

Lays of France. Crown Svo, cloth extra, io5. 6d. 


Crown Svo, red cloth extra, 5s. each. 

Ouida’s Novels.— Library Edition, 

Pascarel. 


Held in Bondage. 
Strathmore. 

Chandoa. 

Under Two Flags. 

Idalia. 

Cecil Castlemaine'B Gage. 


Two Little Wooden Shoes. 
Signa. 

In a Winter City. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

Pipistrello. 

A Village Commiine. 

In Maremma. 


Trioctrin. 

Puck. 

FoUeFaiine. 

A Dog of Flanders. 

Also a Cheap Edition of all but the last, post Svo, illustrated 
boards, 2$. each. 


OVIDA*S NEW STORIES,---Sq. Svo, cloth gilt, cinnamon edges, 75, 6d. 
BIMBI' Stories for Children. ByOuiDA. * 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Vignette Portraits, price 65. per Vol. 


Old Dramatists, The ; 

Ben Joiuion*B Works. 

With Notes Critical and Explanatory, 
and a Biographical Memoir Wil- 
liam Gifford. Edited by Colonel 
Cunningham. Three Vols. 

Chapman’s Works. 

Complete in Three Vols. Vol. I. con- 
tains the Plays complete, including 
the doubtful ones; Vol. U. the 
Poems and Minor Translations, with 
an Introd uctory Essay by Algernon 


Charles Swinburne; Vol. 111 . the 
Translations of the Iliad and 
Odyssey. 

Marlowe’S Works. 

Including his Translations. Ed ited , 
with Notes and Introduction, by Col. 
Cunningham. One Vol. 
Massinger's Plays. 

From the Text of William Gifford. 
Edited by Cot. Cunninoha;^ One 
Vol. o. 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, is. 6d. 

Parliamentary Procedure, A Popular Hand- 

book of. By Henry W. Lucy. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 65. 

Payn. — Some Private Views : 

Being Essays contributed to The Nineteenth Century and to The 
Times, By James Payn, Author of ** Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 

*»* For Mr. Pay n’s Novels^ se e pp. 22, 24. 25. 

Two Vols. 8vo, cloth extra, with Portraits, los. 6d. 

Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men. 

Translated from the Greek, with Notes Critical and Historical, and n 
Life of Plutarch, by J ohn and W illiam Langhornb. 


Proctor (Richard A.), Works by : 

Flowers of the Sky. With 55 Illustrations. Small crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 45. 6d. 

Easy Star Lessons. With star Maps for Every Night in the Y^'ir. 

Drawings of the Constellations, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 65. 

Familiar Solenoe Studies. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 

Myths and Marvels of Astronomy. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Pleasant Ways In Science. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 65. 

Rough Ways made Smooth: A Series of Familiar Essays on 
Scientific Subjects. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Our Place among Infinities : A Scries of Essays contrasting our 
Little Abode in Space and Time with the Infinities Around us. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The Eitpanse of Heaven : A Series of Essays on the Wonders 
of the Firmament. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Saturn and its System. New and Revised Edition, with 13 Steel 
Plates. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 

The Great Pyramid : Observatory, Tomb, and Temple. With I llus- 
tradons. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 65. 

Mysteries of Time and Spaoe. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. {In preparation, 

Wagee and Wants of Solenoe Workers. Crown 8vo, is. 6^. 

** Mr. Proctor, of all writers of our time, best conforms to Matthew Arnold 's cow- 
eepHon of a man of culture, in that he strives to humamse knowledge and divest it 
of whatever is harsh, crude^or technical, and so makes it a source of happiness and 
brightness for all,*^^VlEBTHinsTEK Review. » 
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Library Editions, many illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. each. 

PiccadUly Novels, The. 

PaipalKc JKorteH is ^ SrKt SuQonf. 

BY CHARLES GIBBON. 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 
Maid, Wife, or Widow P 
BY W. BBSANT & JAMES RICE. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 

My Little Qlrl. 

The Case of Mr. Lnoraft. 
Thl&^on of Vuloan. 
wyh Harp and Grown. 

The Golden Butterfly. 

By Celia's Arbour. 

The Monks of Thelema. 

'Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 

The Seamy Side. 

The Ten Years' Tenant. 

The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

BY ROBERT BUCHAN AS. 

A Child of Nature. 

God and the Man. 

BY MRS, H, LOVETT CAMERON, 
BeceiYers Elver. 

Juliet's Guardian. 

BY WILKIE COLLINS 
Antonina. | Basil. 

Hide and Seek. 

The Dead Secret. 

Queen of Hearts. 

My Misoellanies. 

The Woman in White. 

The Moonstone. 

Man and Wife. 

Poor Miss Finch. 

IdisB or Mrs P 
The New Magdalen. 

The Frozen Deep. 

The Law and the Lady. 

The Two Destinies. 

The Haunted Hotel. 

The Fallen Leaves. 

Jezebel’s Daughter. 

The Black Robe. 

BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
FeUcia. 

BY MRS, ANNIE EDWARDES 
Archie Lovell. 

BY R, E. FRANCILLON. 
Olympia. | Queen Cophetua. 

BY EDWARD GARRETT, 

The Qapel Girls. 


Robin Gray. 

For Lack of Gold. 

In Love and War. 

What will the World Say ? 
For the Ring. 

In Honour Bound. 

Queen of the Meadow. 
ih Pastures Green. 

The Flower of the Forest. 

A Heart's Problem. 

BY THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 

BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. 

Elllioe Quentin. 

Sebastian Strome. 

BY MRS ALFRED HUNT. 
Thomioroft's Model. 

The Leaden Casket 

By JEAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 

BY HENRY JAMES, Jun. 
Confidence. 

BY HARRIETT JA Y. 

The Queen of Connaught. 
The Dark Colleen. 

BY HENRY KINGSLEY, 
Number Seventeen. 

Oakshott Castle. 

BY E. LYNN LINTON. 

Patricia Kemball. 

Atonement of Learn Dundas. 
The World Well Lost 
Under which LordP 
With a Silken Thread. 

The Rebel of the Family. 

“ My Love ! ” 

BY JUSTIN McCarthy, m.t. 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 
My Bnemy's Daughter. 
Linley Roohford. 

A Fair Saxon. 

Dear Lady Disdain. 

Miss Misanthrope. 

Donna Quixote. 

The Comet of a Season. 
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Piccadilly Novels— tfoniiwwl. 
BY AGNES MACDONELL, 
Quaker OouaizlB. 

JSY KATHARINE S. HACQVOID. 
Lost Bose. 

The Evil Eye. 

BY FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
Open I Sesame I 
Written in Eire. 

BY JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch and Go. 

BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 

A Life's Atonement. 

Joseph’s Goat. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Whlteladies. 

BY JAMES PAYN. 

Lost Sir Massing^berd. 

The Best of Husbands. 

Fallen Fortunes. 

Halves. 

Walter's Word 
What He Cost Her. 

Less Blaok than We’re Fainted. 
By Proxy. 

Under One Hoof. 

High Spirits. 

Oarlyon’B Year. 

A Confidential Agent. 

From Exile. 

BY CHARLES READE, D.C.L. 

It is Never Too Late to Mend. 
Ebrd Cash. 

Peg Woffington. 

Christie Johnstone. 

NEW VOLUMES OF THE 

The Shadow of the Sword. By 

Robert Buchanan. 

The Martyrdom of Madeline. 

By Robert Buchanan. 

Hearts of Gold. By Wm. Cyplbs. 
Prince Saroni's Wife. By Julian 
Hawthorne. 

Ivon de Biron. By Sir Arthur 
Helps. 

Paul Faber, Surgeon. By Gbo. 
MacDonald, LL.D. With a Frontis- 
piece by J. £. Mjllais, R.A 
Coals of Fire. By D. Christie 
Murray. IlIustrRted by Arthur 
. Hopkins, G. L. Seymour, and D. T. 
White. 


By Charles Rbaoe— cost. 

Gxmth Gaunt 

The Double 

Love Me Little, Love Me Long. , 
Foul Play. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love. 

The Autobiography of a Thief. 
Put Yourself in His Plaoe. 

A Terrible Temptation. 

The Wanderiiig Heir. 

A Simpleton. 

A Woman-Hater. 

Beadiapa. 

BY MRS. J. H. RIDDELL. 

Her Mother’s Darling. 

BY JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Bound to the Wheel. 

Guy Waterman. 

One Against the World. 

The Lion in the Path. 

The Two Dreamers. 

BY BERTHA THOMAS. 

Proud Maisie. 

Cressida. 

The Violin-Player. 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Way we Live Now. 

The American Senator. 

BY T. A. TROLLOPE. 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 

BY SARAH TYTLER. 

What She Came Through. 

The Bride's Pass, 

BY y. S. WINTER. 

Cavalry Life. 

PICCADILLY NOVELS. 

Thomas Wingfold, Curate. By 
George MacDonald, LL.D. With 
a Frontispiece. 

A Grape fipom a Thom. By 
James Payn. Illustrated by W. 
Small. 

For Cash Only. By James Payn. 
The Prince of Wales’s Garden- 
Party. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 

The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 

By T. W. Speight. 

Frau Frohmann. By Anthony 
Trollope. With Frontispiece by 
H. French. 

Marlon Fay. By Anthony 
Trollope. 
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Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Popular Novels, Cheap Editions of. 

[WiLKiF. Collinses Novcls and Bfsamt and Rice's Novels may also be had 
in cloth limpat ir. 6d. See,toOtthe Piccadilly lioyELS,/or Library Edittons.'l 

BY EDMOND ABOUT. 


The FeUah. 

BY HAMILTON AIdL 
ConfldenoeB. 

Carr of Cazrlyon. 

BY MRS, ALEXANDER, 
Main, Wife, or Widow P 
Bf W. BESANT & JAMES RICE. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 

With Harp and Crown. 

This Son of Vuloan. 

My Little airl. 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 

The Golden Butterfly. 

By Celia’s Arbour. 

The Monks of Thelema. 

’Twas in Trafalgar's Bay. 

The Seamy Side. 

The Ten Years' Tenant. 

BY SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 
GranUey Grange^ 

BY FREDERICK BOYLE. 
Camp Notes. | Savage Life. 

BY BRET HARTE. 

An Heiress of Bed Bog. 

The Luck of Roaring Camp. 
Gabriel Conroy. | FUp. 

» BY MRS. BURNETT. 

Surly Tim. 

BY MRS. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 
Beceivera Bver. 

Juliet’s Guardian. 

BY MACLAREN COBBAN. 
The Cure of Souls. 

BY C, ALLSTON COLLINS. 
The Bar Sinister. 

BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
Antonina. | Basil. 

Hide and Seek. 

The Bead Secret. 

The Queen of Hearts. 

My MlaoeUanies. 

The WomeuL in White. 

The Moonstone. 

Man and Wife. 

Poor Miss Finch. 

Miss or Mrs. P 
The New Mudalen. 

The Frozen Beep. 

The^ Law and the Laay. 


By WxLXiE Collins — cont. 

The Two Bestinles. 

The Haunted Hotel. 

Fallen Leaves. 

Jezebel’s Baughter. 

BY DUTTON COOK. 

Leo. 

BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
A Point Of Honour. 

Archie Lovell. 

BY M. BETHAM^EDWARDS. 

I Felicia. 

BY EDWARD EGGLESTON. 

Roxy. 

BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 
PoUy. I Bella Bonna. 

Never Forgotten. 

The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 
Seventy-fl.ve Brooke Street. 

BY ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE 

Filthy Lucre. 

BY R. E. FRANCILLON. 
Olympia. | Queen Cophetua. 

BY EDWARD GARRETT. 
The Capel Girls. 

BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gray. 

For Lack of Gold 
What will the World Say? 

In Honour Bound. 

The Bead Heart. 

In Love and War. 

For the King. 

S ueen of the Meadow. 

1 Pastures Green. 

BY JAMES GREENWOOD 

Bick Temple. 

BY ANDREW HALLIDAY. 
Hvery-day Papers. 

BY LADY DUFFUS HARDY 
Paul Wynter's Sacrlfloe. 

BY THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 

BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. | XSUioe Quentin. 

BY TOM HOOD. 

A Golden Heart. 

BY VICTOR HUGO. 

The Hifhchback of Notre Bame. 
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Poi»ULAR Novels — continuid. 
BY MBS, ALFRED HUNT, 
Thoxnloroft'B Model. 

BY yEAN INGELOW. 
Fated, to be Free. 

BY HENRY yAMES, Jun. 
Confidence. 

BY HARRIETT JAY. 

The Queen of Connaught. 
The Dark Colleen. 

BY HENRY KINGSLEY. 
Number Seventeen. 

Oakahott Castle. 

BY E. LYNN LINTON. 
Fatrlpia KembaU. 

Atonement of Learn Dundaa. 
The World Well Lost. 

Under which Lord P 
With a Silken Thread. 

BY JUSTIN McCarthy, m.p. 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 
Dear Lady Disdain. 

My Fnemy's Daughter. 

A Fair Sazon. 

Linley Bocliford. 

Miss Misanthrope. 

Donna Quixote. 

BY AGNES MACDONELL. 
Quaker Cousins. 

BY KATHARINE S, MACQUOID. 

The £Svil Sye. \ Lost Bose. 

LY FLORENCE MARRY Al. 

Open I SesEime! 

A Harvest of Wild Oats. 

A Little Stepson. 

Fighting the Air. 

Written in Fire. 

BY JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch and Go. 

Mr. DorilUon. 

BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 

A Life's Atonement. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT, 

Whlteladles. 

BY OUIDA. 

H^ld In Bondage. 

Strathmore. I Ohandos. 
Under Two Flags. 

Idalla. 

Cecil Oastlemaine'B Gage. 
Triootrin 

Fuck. I FoUe Farlne. 


I By OuiDA— cofiL 

• A Dog of Flanders. 

: Fasoarel. 

I Two Little Wooden Shoes, 
j Slgna. 

I In a Winter City, 
t Ariadne. | BUendshlp. 

• Moths. I Fiplstrello. 

! A Village Commune. 

BY JAMES PAYN, 

; Lost Sir Massingberd. 

< A Ferfect Treasure. 

Bentlnok’s Tutor. 

Murphy's Master. 

A County Family. 

I At Her Mercy. 

• A Woman's Vengeance. 

Cecil's Tryst. 

The Clyfiards of Clyffe. 

The Family Scapegrace. 

The Foster Brothers. 

Found Dead. 

Gwendoline’s Harvest. 
Humorous Stories. 

Like Father, Like Son^ 

A Marine Besidence. 

Married Beneath Him. 

Mirk Abbey. 

Not Wooed, but Won. 

Two Hundred Founds Beward. 
The Best of Husbands. 
Walter’s Word. | Halves. 
Fallen Fortunes. 

What He Cost Her. 

Less Black than we’re Fainted. 
By Froxy. 

Under One Bcof. 

High Spirits. 

A Confidential Agent, 
i Carlyon’B Tear. 

BY EDGAR A. POE. 

The Mystery of Marie Boget. 
BY CHARLES READE, D.C.L. 

I It is Never Too Late to Mend. 

Hard Cash. 

; Peg WofBhgton. . 

: Christie Johnstone. 

I Griffith Gaunt. 

I The Double Marriage. 

Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
Foul May. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love. 

The Autobiography of a Thief. 
Put Yourself in his Place, 
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Popular Novels — continued . 
BY MRS. J. ff. RIDDELL. 
Her Mother’s Darling. 

BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 
Gaslight and Daylight. 

BY JOHN SA UNDERS. 
Bound to the Wheel. 

Guy Waterman. 

One Against the World. 

The Ikon in the Path. 

BY ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 

A Mateh in the Dark. 

B^^WALTER THORNBURY. 
TalCT for the Msurines. 

‘ BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Way we Live Now. 

The Amerioan Senator. 


BYT. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE 
I Diamond Cut Diamond. 

I BY MARK TWAIN. 

i A Pleasure Trip in Burope. 

' Tom Sawyer. 

I An Idle Bxcursioni 

BY LADY WOOD. 

. Sabina. 

BY EDMUND YATES. 

\ Castaway, 
i Forlorn Hope. 

I Land at Last. 

1 ANONYMOUS. 

! Paul Ferroll. 

' Why P. Ferroll Killed his Wile 


NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS IN PREPARATION. 


The Chaplain of the Fleet. By 
Brsant and Rice. 

The Shadow of the Sword. By 
Robert Buchanan. 

A Child of Nature. R. Buchanan. 
The Blaok Bobe. By Wilkie 
Collins. 

James Duke. By Wm. Gilbert. 
Sebastian Strome. By Julian 

Hawthorne. 

Ivan de Biron. By Sir Arthur 
Helps. 

The Leaden Casket. By Mrs. 
Alfred Hunt. 

The Hebei of the Family. By 
Mrs. Lynn Linton. 

“ My Love ! " E. Lynn Linton. 
Paul Faber, Surgeon. By Geo. 
MacDonald, LL.D. 


; Thomas Wingfold, Curate. By 
j George MacDonald, LI..D. 

I PhcBbe’B Fortunes. By" Mrs. 

I Robert O'Rkilly. 

I Some Private Views. By James 

I From Bxile By James Payn. 
j A Levantine Family. By Bayle 
St. John. 

The Two Dreamers. By John 

I The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
By T. W. Spkioht. 

, Cressida, By Bertha Thomas. 

! Proud Maisie. Bertha Thomas. 
I The Violin-Player. By Bertha 
I Thomas. 

' What She Csune Through. By 
Sarah Tvtlkk. 


Fcap. 8vo, picture covers, is. each. 

Jeff Briggs's Love Story. By Bret Haute. 

The Twins of Table Mountain. By Bret Harte. 

Mrs. Gainsborough's Diamonds. By Julian Hawthorne. 
Kathleen Mavoumeen. By the Author of *' That Lass o' Lowrie’s. ' 
Lindsay’s Luck. By the Author of “ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s." 

Pretty Polly Pemberton. By the Autlior of “ That Lass o' Lowrie's.” 
Trooping with Crows. By Mrs. Pirkis. 

The Professor’s Wife. By Leonard Graham. 

A Double Bond. By Linda Villari. 

Ksther's Glove. By R. £. Francillon. 

The Garden that Paid the Bent. By Tom jerrold. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Illustrations, ys . 6a . 

Poe’s Choice Prose sjid Poetical Works. 

With Baudelaire's Essay on his Life and Writings. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Planch^ (J, R.)f Works by: 

The Gyolop£BdlA of Coatiune ; or, A Dictionary of Dress— Regal, 
EcclesiaBtical, Civil, and Military— from the Earliest Period in England 
to the Reign of George the Third. Including Notices of Contemporaneous 
Fashions on the Continent, and a General History of the Costumes of the 
Principal Countries of Europe, By J- R* Planch2, Somerset Herald. 
Two vols. demy 4to, half morocco, profusely Illustrated with Coloured 
and Plain Plates and Woodcuts, £7 75. The Volumes may also be had 
separately {each complete in itamf) at £3 Z3** each : Vol. I. The 
Dictionary. -Vol. II. A General History of Costume in Europe. 

The Pursuivant of Arms ; or. Heraldry Founded upon Facts. By 
J. R. PLANCHi. With Coloured Frontispiece and 200 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Songs and Poems, from 1819 to 1879. By T. R. Planch^:, ^ited. 
With an Introduction, oy his Daughter, Mrs. Mackarness. Croxm 8 vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

Small 8vo, cloth extra, with 130 Illustrations, 3s. 6 d. 

Prince of Argolis, The : 

A Story of the Old Greek Fairy Time. By J. Moyr Smith. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 75. 6d. 

Rabelais’ Works. 

Faithfully Translated from the French, with variorum^ Notes, and 

numerous characteristic Illustrations by Gustavs Dore. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, and a beautifully 
executed Chart of the various Spectra, 75. 6d. 

Rambosson.— Popular Astronomy. 

By J. Rambosson, Laureate of the Institute of France. Translated 
by C. B. Pitman. Profusely Illustrated. 


Eptirely New Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 1,400 pages, cloth extra, ys. 6d. 

Reader’s Handbook (The) of Allusions, Re- 

ferences, Plots, and Stories. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. Third Edition, 
revised throughout, with a New Appendix, containing a Complete 
English Bibliography. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 65. 

Richardson. — A Ministry o£ Health, and 

Other Papers. By Benjamin Ward Richardson, M.D., &c. 


Rimmer (Alfred), Works by : 

Our Old Oountry Towns. By Alfred Rimmer. With over 50 
Illustrations by the Author. Square 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, los. 6d. 
Rambles Round Ston and Harrow. By Alfred Rimmer. With 
50 Illustrations by the Author. Sc^uare 8vo, cloth gilt, los. 6d. Also an 
Edition db Luxe, in 410 (onlyallmited number printed), with the lllusts. 
beautifully printed on Chma paper, half-bound boards, edges uncut, 425. 
About Rngland with Didkens. With Illustrations by Alfred 
Rimmer and C. A. Vandbrmoop. Sq. 8vo, cl. gilt. xos. 6d. [fn preparation. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Robinson. — The Poets’ Birds. 

By Phil. Robinson, Author of ** Noah's Ark," Ac. [/n the press. 
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Handsomely printed, price 5s. 

Roll of Battle Abbey, Tbe ; 

or, A List of the Principal Warriors who came over from Normandy 
with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this Country, a.d. 1066-7. 
With the principal Arms emblazoned in Gk)ld and Colours. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, profusely Illustrated, 4s. 6 d. each 

“ Secret Out ” Series. The : 


The Pyrotechnist's Treasuxy; 
or. Complete Art of Making Fire- 
works. By Thomas Kentish. With 
nun||rous Illustrations. 

The Art of Amusing : 

A Collection of Graceful Arts.Games, 
Tricks, Puzzles, and Charades. By 
Frank Bellew. 300 Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky : 

Very Easy Tricks, Very Difficult 
Tricks, White Magic, Sieignt of Hand. 
Edited by W. H. Cremer. 200 lllusts. 

The Merry Circle : 

A Book of New Intellectual Games 
and Amusements. By Clara Bel- 
i.KW. Many Illustrations. 


Magician's Own Book : 
Performances with Clips and Balls, 
Eggs, Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. All 
from actual Experience. Edited by 
W. H. Cremer. zoo Illustrations 
Maglo No Mystery : 

Tncks with Cards, Dice, Balls, &c., 
with fully descriptive Directions; the 
Art of Secret Writing; Training of 
Performing Animals, &c. Coloured 
Frontispiece and many Illustrations. 
The Secret Out : 

One Thousand Tricks with Cards, 
and other Recreations ; with Enter- 
taining Experiments in Drawing- 
room or “ White Magic.” By W. H. 
Cremer. 300 Engravings. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Senior. — Travel and Trout in the Antipodes. 

An Angler's Sketches in Tasmania and New Zealand. By WILLIAM 
Senior (“ Red-Spinner"), Author of " By Stream and Sea.” 

Shakespeare : 

The First Folio Shakespeare. — Mr. William Shakespeare's 

Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. Published according to the true 
Original! Copies. London, Printed by Isaac Iaugakd and Ed. Blount. 
1623. — A Reproduction of the extremely rare original, in reduced facsimile 
by a photographic process — ensuring the strictest accuracy in every 
detail. Small Bvo, half-Roxburghe, 75. 6d. 

The Lansdowne Shakespeare. Beautifully printed in red 
and black, in small but very clear type. With engraved facsimile ol 
Droeshout’s Portrait. Post Bvo, cloth extra, '75. 6 d. 

ShakjBspeare for Children: Tales firom Shakespeare. By 
Charles and Mary Lamb. With numerous Illustrations, coloured and 
plain, by J. Moyr Smith. Crown 4to, cloth gilt, 65. 

The Handbook of Shakespeare Music. Being an Account of 
350 Pieces of Music, set to Words taken from the Plays and Poems of 
Shakespeare, the compositions ranging from the Elizabethan Age to the 
Present Time. By Alfred Roffe. 4to, half-Roxburghe, 7s. 

A Study of Shakespeare. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 8s. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with zo full-page Tinted Illustrations, 75, Od. 

Sheridan’s Complete Works, 

with Life and Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, printed 
from the Original Editions, his Works in Prose and Poetry, Transla- 
tions, Speeches, Jokes, Puns, te. With a Collection of Sheridaniana. 






2(i BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with loo lUvst^ons, 71. 6d. 

Signboards: 

Thiiir History. With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and Remarkable 
Characters . B y Ja cob Larwood and Jo hn C amdsn Hot tbn . 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 65. 6d. ^ 

Slang Dictionary, The : 

E tymological, Historic a l, and Anec dotal. 

Exquisitely printed in miniature, cloth extra, gilt edges, zs. 6d. 

Ebnoker’s Text-Book, ^e. 

B y J. Hamer . F.R.SX; 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra. Illustrated, 145. 

South-West, The New: v 

Travelling Sketches from Kansas, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
Northern Mexico. By Ernst von Hesse-Wartegg. With xoo 
fine Illus tration s and 3 Maps. , _ fin preparation. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 55. 

Spalding.— Elizabethan Demonology : 

An Essay in Illustration of the Belief in the Existence of Devils, and 
the Po wers pos sessed by them. By T. Alfred Spalding, LL.B. 

Crown 4to, with Coloured Illustrations, cloth gilt, 6s. 

Spenser for Children. 

By M . H. Towry. With Illustrations by Walter J . Morgan. 

A New Edition, small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

Staunton.— Laws and Practice of Chess ; 

Together with an Analysis of the Openings, and a Treatise on End 
Games. By Howard Staunton . Edited b y Robert B. Wormald. 

Crown j8vo, cloth extra, gs. 

Stedman.— Victorian Poets: 

Critical E^ays. ^y Edmi^d^larence Stedman. 

Stevenson (B. Louis), Works by : 

Familiar Studies of Men and Books. By R. Louis Stevenson. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

New Arabian Nights. By R. Louis Stevenson. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 65. 

We must place the *New Arabian Nights * very high indeed^ almost hors con- 
cours, among the fiction of the present rfoy.**— P all Mali, Gazbttb. 

Two Vols. , crown 8vO, with numerous Portraits and Illustrations, 24s. 

Strahan.— Twenty Years of a Publisher’s 

Life. By Alexander Strahan. [In preparation. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 

Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes of the People of 

England; including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May 
Games, Mummeries, Shows, Processions, Pageants, and Pompoua 
Spectacles, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. With 140 
Illustrations. Edited by William Hone. 
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• Crown 8vo« with a Map of Suburban London, cloth extra, 7s. 6 d. 

Suburban Homes (The) of London: 

A Residential Guide to Favourite London Localities, their Society, 
Celebrities, and Associations. With Notes on their Rental, Rates, 
and Accommodation. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Swift’s Choice Works, 

In Prose and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and Facsimiles of the 
Maps in the Original Edition of Gulliver’s Travels.” 


Swbh>ume’s (Algernon C.) Works 

The Queen MoUftr and Bosa- 
mond. Fcap, 8vo, 55. 


Atalanta In Calydon. 

A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Chastelard. * 

• A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

Poems and Ballads. 

First Skries. Fcap. 8vo, gs. Also 
in crown 8vo, at same price. 

Poems and Ballads. 

Second Series. Fcap. Bvo.gs. Also 
in crown 8vo, at same price. 

Notes on Poems and Beviews. 
8 vo, x$. 

William Blake : 

A Critical Ess.'iy. With Facsimile 
Paintings. Demy 8vo, i6s. 

Songs before Sunrise. 

Cjfown 8vo, lor. 6 d. 

Bothwell : 

A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


George Chapman : 

An Essay. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

Songs of Two Nations. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Bssays and Studies. 

Crown 8vo, X 2 S. 

Brechtheus: 

A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Note of an Eziglish Bepublioan 
on the Muscovite Crusade. 8vo, zs. 
A Note on Charlotte Bronte. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A Study of Shakespeare. 

Crown 8vo, 8s. 

Songs of the Springtides. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Studies in Song. 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 

Mary Stuart : 

A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 8s. 
Tristram of Lyonesse, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, gs. 


Medium 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 75. 6 d, 

Syntax’s (Dr.) Three Tours, 

In Search of the Picturesque, in Search of Consolation, and in Search 
of a Wife. With the whole of Rowlandson’s droll page Illustra- 
tions in Colours, and a Life of the Author by J. C. Hotten. 


Four Vols. small 8vo, cloth boards, 305. 

Taine’s History of English Literature. 

Translated by HBiiRY Van Laun. 

*** Also a Popular Edition, in Two Vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 15s. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, profusely Illustrated, 6s. 

Tales of Old Thule. 

Collected and Illustrated by J. Moyr Smith. 
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One Vol.. crown 8vo, cloth extra, *js. 6 d, 

Taylor’s <Tom) Historical Dramaa: > 

“ ClancBrty,” “ Tesmiwl>arc ” *■ ’Twixt Axe and Crown," “ The Fool’s 
Revenge," “ Arkwright's Wife," *• Anne Boleyn," “ Plot and Passion." 
*»* The Pl a ys may also be ha d s eparately, at 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6 d. 

Thackerayona : 

Notes and Anecdotes. Illustrated by a profusion of Sketches by 
WiixxAM Makepeace Thackeray, depicting Humorous Incidents 
in his School-life, and Favourite Characters in the books of his every- 
day reading. With Coloured Frontispiece and Hundreds of Wood 
Kngravings, fac simil ed fro m Mr. T hac kera y' s Orig i nal Dram ngs. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, with Illustthtions, js. 

Thomson’s Seasons and Castle of Indolence. 

With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by Ali.an Cunning- 
h am, and over 5 0 fine I llust rati ons on Steel and ^^jod. 

Tho.mbury (Walter), Works by: 

Haunted Xjondon. Edited by Edward Wai.ford, M.A. With 
Illustrations by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 
The Life and Oorreapondence of J. M. W. Turner. Founded 
upon Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends and fellow Academi- 
cians. With numerous Illustrations in Colours, facsimiled from Turner's 
Original Drawings. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. _ 

Timbs (John), Works by: 

OlubB and Club Life in Xiondbn. With Anecdotes of its Famous 
Coffee-houses, Hostelrics, and Taverns. With numerous {llustr:*tiou8. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 

XSngliBh XiOcentrioB and Scoentiicities : Stories of Wealth and 
Fashion, Delusions, ImfKistures, and Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights 
and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of Liters, 
&c. Wi th nearly 50 Illustr ati ons . Crown 8vo, cloth ei^ra, 7s. 6cf._ 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 14s. 

Torrens. — The Marquess Wellesley, 

Architect of Empire. An Historic Portrait. Forming Vol. I. of Pro- 
Consul and Tribune : Wellesley and O’Connell : Historic 
Po rtr aits. B y W. M. Torrens, M.P. In T wo V ols. 

Large folio, handsomely bound, 315. 6 d. 

Turner’s Rivers of En^and : 

Sixteen Drawings by J M. W. Turner, R.A., and Three by Thomas 
Girtin, Mezzotinted by Thomas Lupton, Charles Turner, and 
other Engravers. With De.scriptions by Mrs. Hofland. A New 
Edition, reproduced by Heliograph. Edite^by W. Cosmo Monk- 
house, Author of "The Life of Turner " 7 n the " Great Artists " 
Serie^. _ 

Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Map apd Ground-Plans, 145. 

Walcott. — Church Work and Life in English 

Minsters ; and the English Student’s Monasticon. By the^ Rev. 
Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, b.d. 










